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PREEACE 
The Neeandi community ie defined at mach by church 
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Ae sept tat we wre unable to conta some former res 
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INTRODUCTION 
For any year the people of Nera sid each othe, 
“Somebody shal wot 8 Dook stout Nersdn” and everyone 
shape arte. for any yeast tl at happens 
fin 82» rou of o-tiners, acne he ong 
stan ae abet scandens edn te hat 
tek wh ay Sloe hem Ares inthe seen aah 
lite formal Clacton, they towed the task ote beyond te 
eRe eich ond me wing sere 
‘Awe engaged inthis boar oflone we grew tape the 
sacieee high Gur fevers had made sfonde aor ie or 
{he cdren. We began fo rece sourape an fhe had 
beta alin ah sing Goin hi nes 
ean, hone tory we el 4 unum. A 
rst al ote rede, nine Dl have een se ea back 
(pound "Dutch and one faith = Frtestant of Relored 
heres moe tha one way to reco he istry anya, 
\Wenaveatempled nt aly fo fcord the event tha took le 
Neca am 9101984, aeoto she how people whose 
‘apres purpose wast etal» Christan conta have 
sited med tn goa 
io you, the reader we ofr ths book — a hsoryof Newan 
<i, WC hope thatthe people whose sess me cided heteln 
Secome ar el toyou ath dats 
evan stoic Sxety 
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Joy Sabin renga 
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ow we neMennen 
tala ay dfler dramatically from thoe of hers 
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Seca meee 
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See eee 
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“Toni an wee on cov with amie vo 
x tee wat nes hare ae nee cas 
TE iinceeniecon nara 
‘Shs es rin peas names 
ots Pye nee tects 
Seg ara 
sandy ground: is fllowed closely bythe right yellow dandelion. 
‘BSE seg ny eho sn ses 
Sietare anaes cael ae 
Soe melee cbat ea oer wer tne 
Site Mth se Wee icy elon Tek 
MES Snip ule eerste inter pen as 
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Sree et ete Seba 
Hy eeaer Sete hy nen pare et 
techni wes ek opr anges ene 
Se bse nl wre’ wy WE er we thon Pele 
Hosier ath sce ln te 
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he at tan ne poting rh dle ght 
cathe tamara ashy, Deay pes akon pcos 
igh nant map belong es 
atc snd te asobanng hea 
srt mate on te eng ston Brace 
Ae Talatng oe tle oho se 
Ahatean be mon ead seen atthe chokechory slong the creeks 
Sie seitinsac ah hen Te 
Soe ee we rm. race cp. Sal tose 
‘oo. The te Beatfal pink wild oss Boor abundantly ing the 
Eryisbrey tape Ome mest coat rocks 
inde pty dese fome Ce Rove ya 
SenSRS alert bie 
‘hr helt ie eel white ay erst 
aglow op Sosy permittee elony gk 
ISSPSLE AE ay pee ele 








shows wate ik ower with ed stant in Ap. Other sp 
Hower that may be sen are te tila with hace ese andthe 
‘chtey amos ete, bt wath eer chy 
‘perth dan Canad aydawe whe eres tnd cane 
ete a ng hey png owes apd 
‘ht perie pos creer 

Slo the Bit geo oti vs way othe moe mature 
Aaricgieen of sumencr The erly ower gully Sappeneasthe 
pln ae seh pn, opr he 
site rae wi) he pes eee ini called 
era eae ely by the stately white spruce wiih, 
seen pw erm og 
ister aprct sree grtiny tal naling new Ses ey 
te cg king cr, Bey we ine Be pao 
ie af 

Nth rewed in son a it send rth spears of pink 
owes open gy rs. Tes ier pos the to 
Eames ant en te 

“Theta igre ond he then ele other 
“ind nodding wild onion with #longeaves and white lowers seem 
‘Svan to death cer eat ie nasi around pe 
ticticbrame whch sels onic, Sverweed grows in somewhat 
‘Sse spent nodons one fn he pare wl 
‘tote Te arpa cet oes Albers een. 
‘tnx maytesentoinigeound soe dene e Tere st 
Pom din pn yw ay per wh saya 

ck ag tegen i sey lg he as 
sacon pla ocr eda 
i tac shomenate tale 
BOSS'S Met olor mer ted eae ae 

“The wd fit re fooing onthe srs. Chokers 
slong the eka Sng ang'y Sistem et 
erg re askanon Sach Sng ied besa 
‘MlviteMossons ew grow pape awh ean 
eps comecte Ther a se to ns wee one y fhe 
fromthe ground etl wil apbemcs ae peng Hes se 
there one may find wid eurans the mark lowbus cane 
and keg bers wil sone ay for ean pose. 

“to son sun gi yt Tre toes hs 
‘heavy with rose ps. The beautifl dogwood flowers have formed 
Arathi eer gh ash sorb ae pe 
‘ Thecoer ning eink pce ade ics 
‘hh the sce ge oy string by or wes od 
Sopp Every eds antes eased 





























‘Sow thistle and dandelion have ready sent their ses sling to 
‘ew homes on fay parachutes, The brown headed ules 
‘Rind prouiyin the diches and marshes wating or he wind So 
sults bushes and stub forms bint ed const golden 
Bagel re Te mn see he Deas the mses ot 
SE mec tr range ong ota thea en 
{Seaton and the abundance 6 sed and ru for tan a besten 
Sure of wonder and pease 

dormant Kenai thee anti of snow Fhe Lae branch othe 
faten tesform an inne pater asin The ky Ory the 
pace remains roe, neymb cl hee whch wil emege a 
ae 





held pase onthe to iste to theft honking in 
the ay: Looking up hes ued wedge of bide ina 
‘Cheeta pete teang oy Bhar rts bee, ere oo 
Sayiong™ jut alow dae tore and then rng thoy fret 
arin Br tht aot matter The Indan kn they ere te 
Fer of spring 
"The inland not cal the ids Canada ges, noe wa the 
‘Soe gente and acy Gace she ake ws 
{Sayed he malands wth the nescence an te pina 
‘ere same those that spent the sues The ele lack and 
Whe fons ace the water nested om the shores the 
Takes “iio eau cy scoang over he sal ace the 
Or the shore re-winged and yon ended Hacks wove 
‘Shah te ilder Sed sandpper frequented the eg othe 
Seams an pond The ker ws neo theft betwen 
opener mn clot orc 
the pe ruc “T haunting sound by winnowing the sie 
Besides the migracy geese and dcks, the frst returning bird 





bik had ete te ues hme and ew ed 
ont Oa doy the Incan saws yolowcbreased resort 
Ani tialstnt shape ic pankonte rea ohne ad 
rtiman eto Lite didbe kw tse scanned 
‘ysl 0 ange triad ee cn Ges 
teenie at ce ee pieces sltrhen te 
young hey ha tobe abr for danger cus beds prey as 
Tetum forthe summer They had ite earl the sparrow hawk 3 
mrt unre ate ay men i 
[Eiedhawt appeared the Indi would sce the all ds ee 
tie Wcselle vk cna eset ar eat 

ey ofa thea, Inapenars he al 
sana aire Spt enn A noua ho 
sled pecne o's neanang ove ad robes ae 
ikea pairot bald eagies nested From an aspen grove the melo 
dhcealngchkehsacweneidbohend hous net ea 
ser sods sos" De anual be weve, Se vate 
thoholes the angerbinds ea made 
Doet nes int deserted wocdpecers hae Sometnes wht Re 
‘Sarl he tee een he ll Be ed Oe 
‘aden sop fs new 

He Baie ge tard the ve bean totum colour 
Sree tage etter iy 
eyes Hed anti enome an he, 
emia orthe water nn 

Tn dcr dpe could be heed dimeing 208 
Sect erodes: Ry fore bele itel erie 
SSarmU ears cove ihrieg ed el aol 
[Sibrsartiemasteanmn benny eon 
pelt ny in ane re e gneiae 
{ind called to one another The be jays called too, nha sdent 
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Gov eeiarsreimorcaaees 
Ereuten cage etn cet oe 
Seguin ey ar eget 
ie Serre ian aa ick no 
soi Shindler so icant: 
Fete iemtt esi 
See Relea centres 
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aston eerioeNatseet 
‘itm ncdutbgtcnducetegns 


nowt srvefed sng To he soe hoa soe ake 
rhe et yt msg, Pe owned Ine he 
Sag und A fe many Yr On ae eae 
{Re roment he at pace He weed fs ed and began 80 
‘owsedhegady wand ino he meg 








Suddenly abit (Mackenzie varying hare) cane i aggn 
lingo view, pursued by a lyme Neliher of them iked this Spey 
‘erat nthe race thay had noe nace where they mee gee 
‘Thefiare found hammock on which ts coach andthe pr 
epechas 
a igi had ati the ms nd ed i 
amet on the eg othe mune he moved oats the oc 
Rr dios ty Seong atone re ued 
‘oy ed ahh et econ ng 3 
‘othr chipmunk wate hs progres a then wnt ae 
Inga rosehip. Otberonals matted hs passing to wl and 
Ime inte Gass beneath eae in sarah era Inthe 
tres ove sql sadedloaly a he paced but the nore 
Tort the and, pi them no heed He wa ooking or decd 
tres wh end igs 

‘A taal he met her eas — mono wih he 
iran ring nog pa ers mt an 
themnoose stepped ane to lt thermal animal pas fow paces 
{re the moc met» eye who had not ben wise. Fan 
{ly the coyote, who ha Roped to make cea epee 
tts yng scrape othe gus which were ny exe ih 
‘Sinan. On ecng the moose htt ine te bash 

“The poe had ben vein en south anno cme 
‘Booslove He madeline war weed hs had and began 
{Seed cbtvour othe commotion he usd: Masks whose 
scm es dtd ee, dre sco 

‘de few way ahs apposch When they swf ec 
‘harm o them he mal arma soon went su! tos 
ess ain 
cect ee i he moe ued sh ae a 
{awed ek which owed out of aud Lake AY one po he 
{me upna beaver dat behind whe he could so wevel lodges. 
‘Srtng he dam he rons the creck and wandered nan eases 
ddreton. Oualonaly he stopped browse He cane sey 
IRS Whore there war stand of bg pops Here he Sound 
‘Salou sper and bedded down’ We ded tnd deemed of 
Seager dae” Suddeny tere nasa common overhead at 
bone pureed squire iow the sures scolded ay th 
‘Entered hese a tht bu One wad to slow ard soon the 
ran ete to te nl. 

Thema aac lrg cmetoan open 

‘where four deer were aang. He wed tem caoucy 
ene ey wee acon fs need pr Ale 
Tighe aya ying aera ewe 
‘whch popped te ead to len og Te mos watered 
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“Thanderstom 
Sera ight sane with tens 
Tretorn — ‘tuadeiom ‘s teri Thandetatoons an 
‘fom the bowes of theca soon becomes harper and rls fen 
‘enzo t bison The pang tight ape phan soem 
Snot mci ihc be coking whip cre ngs per 
‘When the thindenstrm ie a above hgning an thane 
‘end tpeher ns rightenng sneer Bt sino eeshing an 
SSRaa petra wi wp nt an we oe 
‘toss he shen then stats pouting oe he das. bl 
SEVNow the under and lightning diminish and the thar: 
‘Ssorm moveson Bu thera fang mere gently a beeps 
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“he Northen Lights 
Those whofe sen the Northen Lights have ok in ae 
suns daly ovhenvenly bent, heels something so fg ad 
Keine meuping shout ass nd gt 
inde appen hen seddeiy ested wa cling rung 
Redteeppearadd tm ovreuch ater fit pha 
‘eautial bg fer of sure gh At mes he rast, 
Sng ound te Light can ooo Sha. ¥ 


ow lovely the landscape i transformed by the fist pure 
vehi ake of sno! ht ar greater best canbe sen some 
ner momings vey te Sak of grain, Wade gas 
Se Cir tenth so coms op a nes rk 
i panorens With pops, the wit covering fal the 
{pound io blend wth these white snow So ends word encased 
[Evpisenng ermal, again to appear dua some oer winter 
ht 























EARLY SOJOURNERS: PRE 9 


[Neccanaia as township has a elativey young history, com 
ard to the thousands of year before wbie aces moved in 

she ed ned ie tel td 
‘epic thon ines the and wa ck ihe ater 
Explained orcs and rater 
fevremants ite oes oer syn, and we mst Gepend 
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apiece aoe 
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lan, whic ws igh a forts cuting gust. Te nearest. 
else th aay arma 
interores 8. More common tances were biseal scrapers 
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soni inown aside scapes 
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sper nn Rem 
ies of St ae he th othe ek an hd 
\When they were urble bring down srgeame, which wus en 
Fri edcoanenmnyee 
onsite ty and erow and spear were more rae sed usually 
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thatthe sual they une awed themes to Be ied 
Pes ee hc ving The ener conse 
noel apa ol he enemmen: nt mare oi 
“held Bemerindaneenperensdte ecto the fur tad 
(groves cay 50 18) heh they gan pang sor ee 
‘Setcnneighboure the Ce, The ste ap may have replied he 
{didn anaes and Sector ar ar 80, Yer the bens 
tfoturtade™ inet goods guns iguoe and bedford ee 
‘ay slowly tothe aie region of reer Alber, and aoe 
elaine nthe awry le ar ndre 
‘ual up Bene ay ote tneNcetandn ares, Tce 
al the Nah rt of Oa wd Gute and 
G an merry in ern air et 
trrd The Crees Dogan to mia im sdvance of the fr tang 
i, isch Of ove peas they moved west thet a 
ru nubs tbe ih ste Beer male Rl 
[ike tote Cox as nt fee te Cov had the svantge of 
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"sine india fd onc en pf he Inge 
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thrice ron ean mucanae 
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{oz food probaby by shotng them a they sam scons Shoal 
Eiscgbnthes thy md eagh hed erers 
‘set wertten rapped orate things log he 


{ees oron he edge ofthe 





spent in search of food sapped the hunter strength mking hin 
‘etek fo continae the tly day 

Te preg trea Ann eave 
stopp by Une cae By then, two sucrsne seaipon ep 
‘dems had edaced ter populate by ones: Ma in 
tan, Europea radens we tabling far posts Abert 


‘The Local Ina and the Fa inde 
Ae rl eter entay he Noth Co 
pete tbenaicurat pon Tne Nore onary ar 
By Cope habia ecebiing noon Hew on 
tanks ofthe North Saat Rives More fori followed, 
‘idgenct Sine ae Thain on 
fovwenes when the two companies merged ner the name Oe 
repr the eit 5tEaropean 
pe Newall di. 1822 the Hosters ‘Bay Companys 
onsretion of anther fort this one tbe bull nthe Athabasca 
ie Tete sor ont rn oda om 
‘hear deplced Laser Sve Lake pn Oe year ey the ot 
‘as ut the jonton a the Feenin snd Atlases rivers 
McDonald war the lst oil im charge of Athobass River 
House Ine led Fost Assisne whack probly css of 
mote hana lew bung ew The governor had deed tat 
{hela Stong hood Cee and Aconoine indians would be 
‘eco oranerey oo wsiobe made tenure 
"rom the eal Fort Asie journal appears hat the 
saan Ashton igi ai be Sl Lae 
indiana probly aded at Old Wise Mad for, westof Edmonton. 
Two representatives a the Hadeon’ Bay Conipany, rk Sa 
‘au Gebrge Wood, merino tell hele inte sea eat 
ie ear ie oot woul fect nd 
hero Eien Hole ot sae ts 
[Elmonton House, Rowand encouraged them fad it At 
Simone evishing thee wa smal prc of tots nd 
although the new fort ever id meet he execs fhe 
aati Cotpany, ergo ean an nora ink 
Cavan bapa re cats ae Sk 
‘erkFoxtory on Hudson Bang he Saklchewan versyste, 
{past enn hough maton Hoe Wa ne 
‘ilial on Arce the any weds te 
‘htc Rve jem to anspor ute for fre mest 
"Teoute eed an overt connecton tte ull beeen 
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Arn ie ese 1 tt end, Gore Sip coi 
{nd Freemen (radersindepenent ofthe aden Bay Company) 
‘othe Newrndiaaren, Apparently one sch peo, sues Cad 
fale cut the all hs elon, before gen to be Ne 
Nonatper ator Andie ser eee | 
Tn dt ca pen Sp 
ples wth any money that remained. They absved dlng the 
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sg tl Reg ae ean 
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toe bi ag sy fester sr of Shea 
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‘eee Find pis The Gol sh nd te Dion 
“Altongh th donot eo tl ws ead 
scene ebwing th a om Boonton sca 
{Eas sbeebs le neve Gu 
ri UD gpaneap ng rt nds repre 0) 
tn the Pembina’ Rivers McDonsiss roving te called 
Shr yen 97.8, wie yao Kone Gol Rash 
sarin Edu ea Rah 
faked on ther way Yo the kan fom Edmonton. These were 
nu ee rl Ge rue rE 
‘ver involveda tip of 20 miesAncther rom Edmonton toa 
5 ke te an fort oan Earn 
Alcala 768 men, 9 women, and 400 horses chose he ater 
toute ouao etc nenannca The end was ea oe 
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‘was settled in 1905, Lunnford settlers had been squatting on their 
eh a ed 
Seen eiseen ae 
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Se ae ts gwen mean cnt 
so crea eee ee 
Soren ements cy eran eae 
alan by Snag ects ones ok cr 
everson cay cael e 
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SP heath ene esas 
Diana eeiapeat ego 
pee repr eager ary 
See eae 
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Pe a eeepc re aed 
fala neal ite 
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ied on the suitability of each township for settlement, These 
SEIS teeters te a or 
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fens toms Hazara sages go ter and 
‘cod were common problems espenened by ihe skeen, a> 
ent sie Insp ord men The reward wanton 
inna The job was proctly Complete by 1110100 quarters 
wore mad out phenomenal ol 78 nos 





1. W.Cauley Surveys the Baeline Through Nectani 


ised eee ete Meta, are 
ase oe Mean ci oe 
{ta township since the sbccenth fie fellows the stern 
See oer Shean mh set We 
Sage sh Bla et he in 
scgnin emer BF Rain bie ope ay 
satan he seth in, Soden 2 rl 
Faber poeieceterean rua paces 
Face Me uc rsr Ea a nid 
Sang th dt I fsb et vaca 
ru it yl Sepa bars wach 
ese Gi ne pate wna ere 
scatters tae cantin sce kes 
SEE etceadsinnmeecmourrregeate 
sete fer Unisunay Roe pond ay ee 
BEST moe lige toberp maior el hs} 
Then syorin eer couny was W. Cate who 
nas intucted bythe Surveyor Genera te fal of 19046 coe 
SSIS REP lene ne ees 
EXST'SG es Matin nee esa se 
ever na ot A i aes 
saline 
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‘Upon acting he stent baie a short tance west of 
‘tne Netsanda date, Caley set his men to ulding «og cache 
(Gli ovtorefa rappin Tscanp woul thenserceN daly 
‘Sipe the soe yng camper pang the ou Wh the 
‘sgn roparedand camp setup here was rey tober 
‘GatNowemoee A Cay set packers ahead to make canny 2 
tes eto the ne Hele “Ache, Duncan, Ber and a fo 
‘ee ut rt and nih ga et eth 

man to chnen and cok (re) king oat ton ne 
‘Evard ent. Surveyed fe mes" Upon malig cat wih Fon 
‘Sica pont ave anomie ts meu) es ed) 10 
one wea towards he ot Asioie ntact Otthe Newt 
‘Shares, Cauley noted only the get steno wand rd 
‘ai iaimove woodland) atm aman thee deep A 
de angie ihe artnet asp 2 
sf te an oe stage pce te tert 
fod) The empeatare that cay (ower 2) wae iD Fe 
‘Bough twas to cloudy fr Cantey to make an bserton 8 
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out no Re Caney hye ae nen a BOK 
Gaetabeyed Tomei acs My A 
Sab emp Mh or os Se 
SDE seal itoys Bi ec Sue los 
Ne HL Knight led a crew of ity eee es ha een 
Toi EE ee 
pete deter nt oer erent 
inp bbpercauipeent sodion poss ss 9439.Thaai-Batsh 
Sevres cian os een meena 
Sin ar mous doe Set see aes en 
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‘The bodies of wae in this toes are Sos Lake, Frere 
late Lake No, and Shoal Crk One member fhe srseying. 
{ow asa aueman named ceman, Knight endl he ase a 
‘take a Freeman Lake, ber wing is Fernen Lake aot 
alten eed aoe Sate 
Eerten ned err Oy acer surveyor The source othe 
‘ame of Lake No reming a mystery 

The ew who surveyed Tomah was dy Alan Fina, 
ts The ew worked nthe aes fom June 23 Jy Te 8 
tec ens afer Knight had Gone his wk fuer south Th re 
dee wans met Alm Fndiy ‘and fanes'A" Fly Co 
‘Beane ne cook, on easter and egcen semen nd 

"Te id nots describe a oetp samp i several pce, 
anc esta Te cng an ae 
tere menare according 0 Spt, fom and dtm ow Tor 
Seg oct pn at Ll nti mah a oo 
‘Erde tthe time nd had ow ofan huned yard or hu 
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iets growing scone tee wae aoa ree 
‘owe ingen een sepended ons and eure, 
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{ind ae Tar northwest a the Femina Rivet the land (Township 
a divaslen ater homecenics The esr 
onan as sf eam hela god tunperon Ea 
Sete coming oe te pt ok proud he Ke 
‘Get ed For AstndneCGmsron ed) CCR 
‘pesto othe ra. aparety way nn Ptr shape in 908 

‘by 1909 the area wae ready foe seement and by 1910 seers 
ad Redon homens ihe wurst a Torna 
Fhe Duchen wee a the it pope hoe ote 
Boye Of esate pope i ha route aw eos 
Flea ampie The athe mses fd lat 
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‘THE SETTLERS ARRIVE 


Tonnships 1 and 6 were sted by egrants fam the Nether 
landa"ta Ene anes coun in the cry sand ave ess 
thousands of meso gua and comnen #0 sete ian rae 
utted acs fens Alta nasa emendous undertaking Yet 
{so and the yas medal allowing many famies jst 
Alhough the individual reson for the mao vary, ls est 
stat hey ino lve for religious esos ere was relous 
{fesdom nthe Netlane Though many eons cn be en, 
‘owt het oan ae primary edn econo onions 
Thee economeconditens were ere vrous ears pat 
‘mie Dunk econoy’by force itn and cute Forder 
The Netsians ea very small country. in 1908 @ had 
ropusionatcineosie nin Canin Maines hon 
inion, seemed the Neternds a ai oy sre tient 
{Rinhewahadipel riers mannan 
‘he problem of room an nen ray the Buh oe 
ttl wages or the aborer and te opportanty © bein 
Enrming uname aah the yongeepcay He 
Per al eoiprnt et the Nedlands fo sty economic 
ess. Some mere aking for adventure. few were agus © 
[ere beats of he compulsory tory service i the Dutch 
‘sy Tope In the Neherands were io vey css-cnsclus 
‘dor treason those of ower an mide ten ge oe 
‘County where people would be wewed, notby thst ne 
Snax pve pana erates tien the Nether 
"Fhe former wer oncerned wih ‘ree “a them fa 
faethe ranspSation company they worked fr Exh agent 
‘sp bythe cobpany for eth persone reer 
Shou the enfertion aces wee intended to hep po- 
tenia emfaneavld ie ptaseneountredin Canada, ors 
IGrarainenes ares Theme et ano 
fSemed tobe numbers sae than serie. The societies newer 
‘Seo! hr a arth he Buch and Coan ree 
eM were many eo wong, “nthe Neds dorm 
{hs peo’ Athough ler taaporaion companies uch a 
Welt ian Be Sarin wicca ie ad te Halon 
‘Sat come fo Canada the CPR agents eve most ative. The CPR 
‘EELS ual reason for reculing migrant since they slo ove 











lage sac of nd in Canad hat they wished 1 lo Honalide 
fare Tne agents that ted the Netra belne 1 
‘toss nthe Itunes te tings they ft would have te os 
Arpac They sid tere was tsa ee and ud they handed 
ae iting nent ress adic ep 
‘Shes trsng amp rates elt aan 
iesclinci Matin: Fay emparenthe ast 
Gradt hat tine “The governmentbetsyouten dalrz yuan 
Isttivee ines samonthson you omesend. "They lj den 
irlng cold winters aenotthacsevere bess, apes could ine 
Ios old age reahing the “champagne Ae" 
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ns he acon oer amd he guint hero 
posal ie cmgans mi este 
Ec ae ae cee eerie eo 
Sees Recipe as 
Sieonaeraiesature Thin Ined, deem a favourable det 
Saas etait homo 
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SEOUL ean fa ner ate The pes 
iplngthe bath SLs waar ovlad eos 
ier nab ram esa 
Sri toph a ie et he ye 
SSIS Soa SS nd 
Since onion 

inh Buh wre ede by Canad devise 
samantha oe 
Surin ie eecrenel ucts ker bat Con 
‘Sat te po fed os pen ea 
SEGUE macy nape het fe 
Sommer exes wtte nis any Sa spon 
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$EeNnan i Canon vere en arch 
Bono snd ny se 

Ercan te ee a ig yo 
date tien preset he rm eng the et the 
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Epica eidngpomotn nae aa ei 
Bites 05 barred toed so Se tate 
Sheth deo ewe te pos wa ema ct 
eran muy sateen ie 
Sakina ayia sth we a he Eg 
Soe Slat ae ny ad oprah nen ey 
Sean eek eal aS ye ean 
Endings ith may ees 

recta Re nant fa ee a earl on 
get Wied ete Ra ete 
‘Se hoy Soe evi seg awet i 
Seager ar has ne pry ine ope 
SSS anon ncaa atlas a ae 
ino ht al ie te nic en Cae 
ES Wi nel eur ter phan 
‘Ss and sons abut sass are Io, What eel when 
$y See ey ie Tao or a Ts 
HLT Anata eteliinesern lars pet 
Sore eo Rem etl nm 








ness Homever new problems began immodately Those mm 
rsayho sale tentang ce 
ECCHx made al the ewesary srangements- orate howgh, 
{he Grnbaration became s Blur fet bggage upset chen, 
‘Som inepection tua desert lr tnd the abt tan 


wn hey fur he ght in mint ed ha 
‘0 fod would be provided, rsh 0 Bey bend sn sone 
ga (ter Immigrants were adc to Sake errant read 1 
Bee het Se arn ldnnpnerah 
‘Seepled as prt the bargain For te Dutth who meamured 











‘Selly minus the all tp seemed endese’ Deans fe 
fren cite were meseuedin days andi sere there wae ead 
[nas Boyar ay thy sad at ees and wasteland oe 
‘Scop or smal em, seomed raat fr ager. The 
[Saks omoly. te benches wre hansen he ope a aor 














sions became a md scramble to buy sme fod. Final they 
Eivelinimipey ret ado oprerand coach 

Tram Wipe they eo for thir destination Eamon 
ton, When tht We rched the oursey nase 


ToThe Homestead 


sont Bolo nosy prt ans i fo the 
gtoing cpl the sping. Tae oficial opening of he 
Uipeltre » iutenant Covernor akan he pogo 
{Gr High Level Beige pet all make the noespaper eadines 
Notanpoinenty plod ir another tolerant hese "Nose 
‘Sega arve” foragers meaning on-sh pple. The 
‘il pomp and ceremony ade onthe ig header aa at 
Sri the dngy ton l gure hr os oe 





Gli een tr hanes in Nei 
Elmonion They came in 85 aoe are Neen soon 
‘Store names ans ase iy 
[Buch immigrant, but oo tragic event ccd fo change at 
‘Se tg he ire ud 
EhpSeece time ieaectos 
KGppers. undoubtedly moved by the feting of communi fhe 
‘cea mate that oecerned fan of hem ney eps 
'tpota Reormed church such they were wed ton the Neher 











os one a andy gn wep pine an 
foie ome ara earn ores 
feces alte cet eet Seas 
eet al ah a 

et seis, May 
(ris ras emit ema ree maces 
Sceteestemtan alee erg 
a tierce Garant Reems 
Sep saepanmn ee a artim 
pete Bf te wmf hehe 
See Nace 
Sige ees ea eee aie 
Elected as elders were Henry Kippers and Fred Baron. 

es ce een pe 
serch ing ate 
ee erences see, 
A ae Sakti tnt 
rae is a hog Ceara ea 
coer miaechl 

ye egret he rit 
ccoiatn fe rete eee 
mee a eee ges 
Sek ere cen net crooner 
ee oe ae eee ct 
smi oats @ lon 
se rie fr apne 
irene doer 





nbmonton, Canada, surshurchharacsngreaton Theres 
sol caslh Buchan (tte te 
‘Testy Cont largely members our congrepaton there 
‘rather Kipper sear the say and he same ne 
‘Sokal the try wets he allowing Concerning hs ator 

then here Chan Soy wih putpoes to extabieh 
Duchy ements ganda Ney amen 
“mmprpon have ened th oct Ts spring he wl fo 
ASIF sao ave en sine a td 
wel kno areas, with the Lotter ae ure tossed, 
‘Everyone il thon ee 160 reso he Bt and tee by te 


emngotots Yount nt ony hat oltre cach 
“Tebeamember<f hs cocky youcontsute en lars. Send 

shyt ane H Teton re enero 
ergy whe alo te secretary of toner eset 
[Gro at you arabe spent he Det ngage Noto 
tend af faly but every sung man lerthan hava ght 
{Cigars oo each casmantlereguted o pay tn dln os 
rn ao ei more ead imo, wre son sine a 
petnumberarenterstedItyoume ese no money ot yea 
[fetaing to come to Canada farm we ava you ton 
gph usta As mechs Poe he ey tall 
Ep work and housing may not ator ne space We or 
tnkmaon a soon ss pss othe secretary of esse ws 
Sal dele ote conor. Tis oseary, fo of coat 
Would et do to make the sofigiepon x coltienion poy 
‘herore the constory woul st Hk thst be placed undce 
“ter Thank you fo the ted space 

the conssiony 

Hi kippers, Clerk 

Ls Gaeta Se monton, Canad, 


‘edna nning nnn ath tse 
[Reds in what are today the Thora and bee aes of the 

rio jn Aner Juke Bare Corals ges ey 
Eeppers Koop haa, Alben Mast'and Stben Hemstn, 
fier he some of hat te ut three al Sy 
Seelerhoneseats ip Ana de hts amend 
gerd eng awh nn ghee 
ser iia ipthcsiner beDathcommanty ay 
fytsthdenadt onsen ne 

iy oh buch mgs ome in re ats — 
tone somes coped ot et suse sae Other 
Bien ed re Ftd ae they Te nome 
Sore ed wshng ees an tay ni ee 
plbceg reo and learng able bret Net fe neh 
Fetsry wor thggh gy nt ave ten ie eparng t 
Tepe ef couse tha emp hed Such wore igh 
fp fn han rater mr ad ary ie 
Eerie vied ey Bognor bee 
{Gry Water Works department oe working onthe ne High Level 
Beg, Nanya nd work Sat ars pcg ts 
(Ga ing ode wed wha ty tee ae he 
fn bcd pomiig non fe reagan 
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ssilave.Iscems sometime i501 committe was estblshed to 
[Eee thoogh the and records to find slats loston fo gins 
‘Ske The mance ei: an a ee ee 


{icles om he iy fad seer ntrspersd tvoughou 
‘Seren howe nace eyed ete ont 
‘tor own ad a cetfement that would abo them to ey et 


ona notin se toot 
ey aaa ae 
pe rem enetd 
fal ce nay ah ce 
Regtrcnerioet Newt uae eae 
SCRE heute ees 











ste Once hey pd Nal, thou the ie 

synere aren ted had tat ne way tough te aah 
Rete ae erdreeets 
turned tEtoton it some tht evyone was mtd teh 
‘itty hod ound. Squares wes na sabe ace ey ha 
[Hfsdy Ween taken up ty Geonge Cahn, Too Lew, Ehoxbeth 
veer ie te ser scorn they thought uae 
the guar umber of the prod sation f and in hat Each 
‘a pe uber fom te hat and that became gst, 

the morning of Deane I, he allowing men ad 

in Edmonton atte Donnan Lands Ore 





‘etn Aree sw 019 
Roe MESS 
pesca fe Bars 
tytn Ne als 
Remieeast Ne Ses 
Revert NE Okan 
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eee, Bas 
Sour dea 
‘Big Teper Nwisel3 
Beene Naar 
il nk wis 


Thee thers led sory thereto 


red Baron = sas 
Howy Ripe Ne teas 
eruny 6,192 
‘rie Emer NE m0 


‘Tage men formed the rp whos determination was response 
forthe beginning of few coment 


(On December 18,0, bath the Edmonton Dally Balti and 
‘The Eon oumal ned eat rou of Duce hd sett 
(Riad nat Edson The Bn Daly Bustin epee 
Rancher ttacctacsostsr toga sang 
‘em ee 








yin fnuary 1912, some oa ofthe men who ha le 
stun oti hates bouts sneer intentons 





ze ep homentending ab son spose, The men helped 


Ft tp to Neandla, 
iia heer th ste momo 
palpi he Etnito Jouel deo pot a 
ears 
hinge pcr fe a ies The er vasa sturdy nan 
Sekeraesicadiar awa sears 
Entenmen fr nox althe provinces of te Netra 
ahed tga orsaton the magn, Prgans were in the joy 
Srila and Gn! we py ener age 
ReSlgenaten ohayoieme lhe 
Sep gm Now Brabant was the alway-ceral ent 
SEL en ro Ait oy green 
“hig ain was toi Thing space adaptable fo expansion, 
wth good nd and preferably not torhewy bash. The et ay 
1h Swede alt ty es tug Bef cry fk 
tying wa nkenupty ech sete. Tse aneacoreed 
‘Frenty mules farther wes the beautiful own of Morini, and 
‘Shemp ped ny Srna 
th cetcent of Clyde, whch was athe end of he allo 
tom Cae they tavebed west 
The une te wen laces ht wore es pope 
‘eet cel hopping pte hough nap of espace 
popes Breryorbr tn ney Se ed atop 
{Es Hamble meas were sepplied and ieping place Wan 
icy had waned ty there ws opportunity fake upland 
tht are, ser to the iy and the raiwny. However ten they 
sive een among ers of ther alone ne 
Stnieabtsha soe Sevres pure Bu ley 
‘ow the men hed oostevo Lacy ast 
tine ren ge hd ten Ee cy aes the 
‘nastier ed Docs Car 
ieBeatrauryonryn ns Gran 
‘Suthworth A ttarter west wana new setement eed Nepies, 
Std 
ecb, There eds hea bl Seta man te rane 
{fis and say Fs uangs were beng ge an 
Setomeseadhad aby ence eing where a foe cont and 














‘sna sery pdt: Wnen Hy att hn whe he 
ied ois ie senda 
Eudanceof yas grew which be had mowed and breught home 
The seat hand won covered wi ten ae ur ee 
suns wea coc eile te 
‘itabncs River had boon very hesey sh Tit jens 0, 
fever thre had been c's gros forest dre tal oer one 
shoo gce etd On orotic ea 
"Te andes ha ont 0 work themselves hough ths 
ssh te mend an woul eh, They ha 
Fpat the oon pace, wih parca snl beat nest for Beat, 
‘Rey cose aon tie et he 
tert utah nh owas and tl hey reed he on 
eee By went an erty ade ca 
Eid cine whicthad ben tat opener he ages slo ther was 
Fe ena asec mae Teste 
Storch thoy ound space could be ford wth logs and ples 
fey miprovecd sad forte wagon to go omer 
Fly the prom ld ws init te place where the 
future Neca weal bef was ta open aes Boao ver 
SERS pa seh an sare vhf sur an 
‘re pulches ofa tees hh had ben apared rm te ire. 
“ficaea was no shoyu, The Dulce had 
sex name hat heh sa ape ed eg 
forth, ste planned ond thom, Tey nade abe dengue 
[ttc hores bad wagoninthecararomeat he alsrmen Wie 
‘he ate ed nus oe nd ol ae 
‘SentGoon they found the survey lines and jit was not ong before 
they Sood i fon of hil street was endl and 
‘Ben sre wah ice sal og se tw oii 
the same tance from the rer Ti homesteads Geting 
‘eend-chouldered Englishman wilh 2 clean-shaven, hindly ae, 
Hsiends were quit the opposte two roivosking tae 
Fehon named Geonge Wag and George Cough. hey were 
Heed tose the grupo Helandore aloes fran the 
Sevigny made he ing and 
bear, moose deer ane coyotes abounded. Rabbis were as 
Mam ule adele, med they had ar co el A god 
‘Del was an absolute noesy nce aang in ht wild counry 


prove que del 





tthe een, er very hg dy, thy edt 
compe he Buh freee in hee tes ad 
‘ceisler gp owt Rtg hey tad teen nthe 
trough, Summer months were use fo paper valing 
Spee ond ring when seed ma open and he ras 
‘ho inoable They each fad ther own tapes, raily inthe 
Folie aaa 

ut same wie fanaa, er clebring Cites nd 
Neu awa ay, tienen dna 
NexStar sce wok ne 
sepsis Rp oc TS 
‘neste hatin their wert ek cv Sn 
feist orth hor ost eat pry oth 
Spratly eputonetitonaiestou Hal tee seve 
cpu sang quate fr eb he a 
‘robe but warm The meas consisted frown beans ce, 
Sem met 

Se ncn [Naming] ws cael apse man frm 
comtnan eapery pain sed ating. Tee es 
SSUES etd baked ery caso at ny 
‘ema cheeral and humours man, tnconast tothe ingle fli 
rman telone whoey eveyone 
Atte on our ocd om Cleland the ha ts 
wes tack Erion nthe Seige ete 
ete Ger capt eb oc ach that it 
‘el pig ad ce hereof hee eee ot 
sere a toe dik they wee ay ard oa, 
Serre tie nai sow tine stream and oa fp oF a 
fh wee nat strange county. Bat what else could they do 
ror ar rc ras inal 
Sekigristooe Seine ane heap 
Sea ples war sre sey could ony oe ends 
tear png wu he men ad wallet anda ee 
st 

i ning thon he igh deco, he grap cotiowon 
sper raed a romeo ines however that hey were 
‘Opec the hee who waa nt, though, “in we anyway 
tas a dec gt woe” She waded Pgh gh 
ioc and cect wiack wee at ne see ft eee The 
‘Spy mr hyn ae 
{Brot Cote to evening the leader was s0 sill hat he ould 











ary sn ine, i incor y 
SESS Ace a ll he 
SONGD hovyadeaaselindsceevieetorae 
Np a a The gdb te we on 
sz tte oy randy reds 
Trim ised ie Sean hey te nt 
‘Een hr sn er warn clos Heat 
Sweet lt ees dec it Mer 
‘Eesha is 
Net we nie we he wouthit nt 
shea errand ind he eto end 
Scr rr fe ny mes yond 
The Pie nel tse omar ey 
jeiiendielinpatonclis ane esghemeror 
ipnemamaaar ted stedemsetwih ne emer 
julngh Mkinapinins eek 
ed cine un Eminem rann 
Sash cy ed tne Regret a 
can 
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$s eh pts ct 
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Ser en eenete ee 
Secacae a ee one ad been aed by al the men 
Ta neste eyed oto nd ad 

aay earemng hess ean a 
| Saeed ete es aie 
oe ep eget nee 
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tacit Aterarestyu willmaet home "The cook uss ki 
ancakesso he lock some and:met Ane and fd him some paneabes 
nd they made home 





By May the building projet was completed. At lest twelve 
atu had been bull According homestead record these men 
Sat lH ye pig oes de 
Figs, Ant Emre, Cornel ngwersn,flemy Kipper A 
BETASE Koop Seu, jhan Messlf fan Oleg deena te 
Jonae: Coun rps Sateen ems and lo wn Ack. 
Afro return Edstonton ost of theme continued hee 
{mero The Mart. Odes and Tessa ames Were The 
fia kwe for thar homestead 

si Beg metering Wk corps an determin, 
‘Couples were much older Alber Jen Sieger wa re Ns 
Sine war ifthe At an age he soa people contempie 
[etrement they were begining mew and dit Bah he 
‘Sucghere andthe Maat ha Shed joungest eden th tem 
Jae Oidegers wa hte an Hany hla mas owen When 
{hey came ni, Forthe lerpmas vernal ile They hod 
nc calden toed Nowtan, the joungess mason wo yeas 
Fy af 3 he ea a ane — Newan. The 
Tere eeverlsoggetons but aa mecing f wos finally arrowed 
down toNeeanda ~ Wier man As sepgetion"and olan 
{Gn A ote we taken and mow ots were for Neen name 
sich snow securtly rected tha he bachground the Pe 
(Chews wacom many uth provinces. 





























Dung morte ine efit poner, Thefanils 
coh the ey pe ae Pte et 








Seer oes a 
Seti tepearceramratccee 
Sooaccuene : 
Eee anemone 


nega heptane at Fe. | 
an 











During the early ears of the setement, some homesteeders 
ese te Domo Government PaovionLosn, The aso 
‘testa Job Anna Pi Hank, Coe ng 
[Tangs wee among those who otaned tis bam 














Af tenes ut move Neh i pin he 
‘uicontbuted ig the growth athe community By theend a the 
een ven novelas oS sg end 
Sf seers came in 115 and wih the arial of Menne 
Nanning in Ha hose wh ed in a een 
Send e Rodeo Nesta nw mor 
Di ange vee 
homestead Somme men ie ter amiy in Edmonton and work 
{Rifehonetend desma Shes ames 
Supply was inadequate they le thet ames lone onthe home 
SEELIE hy Ben cbchnore an ern tone Banyo em 
‘rete ore icone tear When ae men wore 
Sard perk of ones and harechip for tor cont hoe 
Saar eee es 
‘BewinterinEdmonionend reumedtothe homestead insummer 























ihe homestead di not ie the reguie ke months on hi 
lan sate tres put could request cancelation 9 the 
‘gre The homestende! a noted ad the uate was ce 
SSeinedidnainget tienen rand 
wee aanaded " 
Shemereader would dcareabanconment fhe dd nat have 
‘zoey to prove upthe quarter orihe was dase yi one 
‘SEhadehtsen er though he could elon nate guar It 
ne improvements had cen made tothe abandoned et 
‘Src wee ated and pid oy te nent person who ed, oly 
‘tested value wns cOtested nd telus pector wou ee 
et inmost cass though te improvements were worth ess 
Binion acd 
fe Dominion Government rue 3 homesteer to ul 
ale are ln por year ce yoy, He asl expe 
lores onthe homestead for six tnonte ofthe yeas Whes tase 
Shes were fale he homestnde oul apply forthe pat 
‘eto the land, Torocsve the pte he had tbe s Canadian 
‘Seen. and he patent wae pane he be the pl ene, 


fore bung og how, eal poe land wes ceed 
‘sce pl itr aa bing of, 
Sought ies were at dow wth ss the is ag 

2 lr elope re ged te cating ath reso 
‘xenihe bing Sold bin Tcends hacia were neces 
iy wold intro th the sta ome the orang wal 

ine cabine mere bull ah low al had peated os 
ugh they tre not very stop. Foe he rol. pe ou fe 
Itcerin dante mere place Bom ogethor ove the dg ple 
Over tse pols sor han one & hayo rss was plead 
Sp conere hack ras sade. Sometine dnp che te 

"ater the wale wor yp the door nd windows wer cut xt 
‘hee ere say fer wd a thy” were al. Te glass 
‘pebsape fom Edmonton, Te dor hang on hinges mee 
Tc the aly cou ted rw dor oe 





The resident reurement ws the estat to heep. Only prof 
siya el mean aa tere ar 
‘Siemens was oce diel todo at hey fon had work 
Bice beach 

“Terequrmentclerondbreak ten ares ofandin thse 

msesaificask Netony was the nding bush 
Sep tiny cath ara ae 
‘gohad ie many logs ving on he round Beene of sting 
‘Rs, denial ander the god remained we sin 
tothe homestadersificuies, Th caring of and wih ane and 
‘Sentasupemnurncerating the owe secret 
‘Soa by the ownership ofa certain muster fete > 














peep eemenl tite hcp eens 
fciberese’ play nt and Soo ha vad er 
Fons Fon tbat eas sya: th he 
‘Seed Sine the main cbjective was to get people to arm te and, 
‘Siete a ry ep nad See 
pate peeried, Fi 

tothet hemestends and here nee more hen yt ei 
te came Thee cay sels ave a pone eee 
‘Suablshed Necrlandin They se the tone forthe fare and do 
fate tesion ar owe 



























Song of he Dutch Canadians 
{Cone who oust Dutch descent 
Sone ol the Neen, 
‘Who found home in Cinada 
Fartrom “Ol County sade, 
love he and acres the 
We gory ins as 
RSF oe 
OM pant we pry our fathers’ Go 
‘Thatby Thy dng han 
‘Wemay bom  lessng here, 
Fora adopted an 
Infuse the st of al ur pst, 
‘And wht we ar iy 
Author Unkown 
(ne: “Wen Neerandsh oed 5} 
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DAYS OF MEAGRE RETURNS 


““Tewas the fll of 1930. We had no radio, no newspapers Id not 
kona thingabout the cong ahe tek change Now Yok 
weit ow how sire wont obra ok orb 
‘Dutchman gt the Creamery there an gaia mers 
ane thm ets ne 
(war aed toe dallas day) He ai. What do you think with 

ss Henry tyson, Se 


pe ck ure atte Ne Yoko Exch in 
cute BAe aun hy tite hy 
Seok kimmel dsb ore 
Sactninctny fae Schon oempepeee 
Erect a hee” he bi ea Te Ee es 
Zonet tan stout iat tr ad 
Sima Neaenbecs alte ey ted 
Sev Athen yn sow aha fore 
Re ceelie Cope RE ee Nena 

“he Deptan ough renin ot eas 
mudi ofan npr on te Neeiandiacommanty atid on other 
Fel ia Sena dna se 
Seve Op an Fame hy 
Teresi ipl hadi mean Nie 
Pere rl wg he tabi ern Naan we 
eer Sl aan ie ya 
fale toed ae roe gh 
uelncome, The lamer wohadbogunhomestsding ete 
an py eyo wet eek 
‘inten: generis 
Specs etaeel ie epi 
reindeer ars edict ine, On 

eon he anna ara pa, 
hat trou sara thigh mat ses 
Sepia g Bs spr sk Pango ee 
Serena pets cence a oe taphg ae red 

irene sou One 
fe pen spt usc es pj eg 
CaP EIBEE Xe ln oft we 
SS hn a 0 weal Sin 
‘ish they had itemoney Thus site proce om fs and 






























denon yin Nora was able tse pie every Stray 
ENS tmabietoafonds Sunday cat 


a fit et My hand md fo ie a 
‘what one dlrs aed Game wheat Your know by theme 
[EiSietas weth nothing nce cents And then mead 
te tain ant eveything dane sd we cou Nt aya he 


How do you ke that? 
<tremonbermy ai sped ig and ten eet fv dlr 




















_pgeliem andl vr oe rea 
Pity aod gt tty spe. An tren ees 
feo Seton ade egh dlr ape An ion 
saccharine eof errant 
Senebushe™ hate aera —id 
: feck he need sfrthing lor the her had othe bier ad 
Sin here enough pyr ow do ou he a’ One 
inde Bb ood at” 
[feoraga Vitus Par fawmal] [For uayin Novenber ns 
: [in the Prairie Provinces yout could buy 
fee | Rage: | Hera Anout| them [Price 
: : Tgueo | | 2ibe.-- Laat gl se 
: ot em dozen | S338 BO) ag 
: Vaan} aes [saan || Ib nf bate a 
; ; 1b. | cheese of 
toa ae.) sas 
; ae Mec S858 | iba Flow on 
Von footeal carey || 1B f ig oe 
i998 tose 4123 3 {be-all oe ete 
7 raye [soa suse Ube aA 
: Weae—pntoat 78880 | | ihe Tolan. 98 
/ 5 looves| bread 24 
eer (ib tea ocofie.| a6 
peur os ‘3 bars._..soap. nt 















4 TDi 


icienaes, 
ee os en Tote 
acl eet re ak ct 
Se amma tte goto 
nied bce peer 
piercer stelettien Sea ae oe 
eerie ae ere er omens 
rey tes oy 
spr tatters a ene ce 
pe ET a 





taming: iy dad ola shade ew oe ar 
[lusthebranandahétsand whatever le came outa thatond hat 
eon athe ale oul butcher cand ted on 
edie npclpiesetandiet kids alten 
(cate) sn whatever me troop the winter you eo can 
Scherzo canned right away ars itt monk Everything 
‘tucker smoked or sed or cine 
rem ‘Susie Vinee 


| 4 “aha we ads href din yc 


In. those dye the hunting awe were no sty enforce 
cara kppors sola moos outs escon, bony wounded 
‘Gomed lrihee mes nt become nthe ehinurhoed othe 
‘ume wardens house Jon Tansowny) Gra ad mo lt lt 
Skin the ge arden a te xe ind ofl, wet 
Sil er sme ao ing ka 
the pume warden sd“ until morning ae {hp ou. mt 
‘eae made or farmers fr sngers” 





<Qnetng walt eth Oban Bond Sin. 
it good tick pork copa foo a then wedge of pen an 
Seca tnt pc ie nomads" ala uate 
cei asin Sp eve peas and posts 
mara go me 


‘But many tems could not be gown ora she people 
saat nae doar yn fsa nthe 
SMivigheShddohiemicasioneadetce Women hee 
Se owe sn noth Hage ar. Te 
‘ers a heavy stoker died sweet lover and fewest 











‘he pipe for smoking, Clarence Tunings, though, decided to 
‘Spy ut hs pps aay unt could aoe the fsa. Some 
{hinge Guid be taher grown nor made, But the cess Chega 
Protided the sete the Seu of chung gods that had SoBe 
odoin es, 





apenas ano yi che yo do make 
‘hg har kept us rot al the things sae aver” 





Many amis could aot ony the ncestis— yo, sup 
sak "and thee were sued ery pang There wish 
fet enough money lett buy mero ts forte fay. 
ESery mater spent evenings puting pth upon pl meting 
fies to get he most use ery af Some amie aon 
Sheet ef inereat pr person nd the lay merbers ad 
‘Peed ost wash day tee te house wating forthe cates 
Be Ge' ei day one hod slong wait Otker id net have 
“euugh voter eweryanc and mater an tterometherand 
‘Thru nke turns gang to church bee hay weed the 
Ste fovea jon Vue Seuss! carboard for ein fs 
‘wf mies bh eee sgn cen obaing ching 
aconcu.The cldren needed coats, boas and ees ching 0 
SBE posh tong win or mny tee 
‘ember or remade fo sued ung. Shocs and rere wee 
Bote down, Lula fos pre abes ith Rel 
‘her bt no hoes to mea nthe eaters To goo cach she 
opt potsoameach ne andy he ine he had walled 
Tnermer church, te pastors wore mash 








Alte school oe day» youns flow ram a fay that ha it 
sem ets tan cen bog er pi of hd er 
‘orth bors beng tows ava and bath ada certo, 
Tyg threat he same ne and an ary flowed over 
Hosea the ten Set nna hth no 
nie Eventi oe ofthe Boye was coos and ea 
‘pond home ith the abtes 








Enough 

ha he de po? Wa eng a ng 0 
‘shew day pus tou in Edmonton Sud sae fen les 
et in roe let ee are combo 
— q Mele Ezinge ierview) 
































Pring ie “ svc 
sendered, sce hee was acho pay sone wh Job St 
‘Rg leaned ad for Sigurd Tate of Weg in espn 83 and 
‘Shaved ie eer pyent. HentyStydhatt ave one hue 
{fet shes of wee cn fo George oebes in taping of 9029 
‘Aer atenng the pps nd oping two— one or butcher ond 
ne for ieig the Reed Henry sll the ether fo only 
‘wenyight dl) Sometime trade could be made forgo 
‘oe tn Eng brought te eg the eps soe and fk 
‘ome groceries tn payan the Sydorsts set ta pgs the 
‘San fans othe ed and White Stoen Bate and 
fe long lt of gocees hatha the same value Wo be ket 





Dung the Wt, ancl onions had improved the 
stone arn mr ps poe 
ad ll da ea aig 
Serna yer : 

he ant had oder soe or dager nly it 
see er den cl fio Sn Neda 
Daren. There were one or fe lames in Reclandi who Somply 
Barer ak on mT bya ars eed 
‘Sur dfn ee he upon feat Rael annul we 
five or four dolarsa month 


Can you agin having te gd whose hers seton a dal 
in Et exalogethat oy cts inty-eigh cents 9 ite 
Whowpends every chan sh pets loko Bt dll dreaming 
snd do ove nth ent oy dl at 
Int hve one clr eh fy parent rea dear at ll 
"eto my ear proms me tsk they Evra one 
<dlue [ould hve tha dl Imagine when teman cme and pas 
theo dolar dott tomy ier nd cod have the al They Sap 
thc promi and fc al ember tha dol hak Fascha 
‘ow ine haps andthe alc hep in Newland. 
parensto fully ike when tha dlr nas need Tor sO un 
Saher important ge 






















Hf ney was sarce for dthing i mas equally scarce for 
medial spofan: One went othe hop oniyin emergence, 
Tnlthcr spt arangements ha tobe mad pay he bil Many 











Ken Seb hed en bal tee’ ert pre ad 
tae Titik he teok por my sper: Sopa pie 
Ider spent wien tin ants opal Hr 
fhe Hc pa pat fhe ly tng De Vere 
wei nd te Sopp et by ang te 
ill dag nue is, teen Coet he 
eed tment ne Breath 
‘BBtontn for an operation which com one handed dol: the 
fee heh ve yon a oa oe haed 
{fam To pa this enormous BJ Schuring made anager 
aon heonps ant pking pnt He wuld oss 
opto the pein an nen vaio oa 
‘heap sited in with one cent eps pound the 


gp he et 
proved gverent iited sone fone medical a 
sates dasng the tacts ia ls 2 Teeling Ce came to 
‘eetinda so the meal ten dis mune of minor opera 
{in The anal ep otheDepariment of enh B59 sed 
‘Ste aveling Cle iste thy four crt 


The Clinic 


Egrmom a theopeningare the having Cnc hadeome ina 
[Shemmnapottath equiped thrones cs operant 
Sal ether econ thea euipmene. Ai Schoo! chron 
te soppsed 0 be chek and anon ee newing eto 
sal ge 
Ie ey tt day nut Tein wh cae me 
yo phys examin a fur atenton as need 
cen kaso ec 
Seesaw get esl 
‘acing ihe a ou one ender When ‘he ert oie he 
{ine ote the ether sping up lod and wondering where they 
‘ac tnd wht had happen ott helped cn pe 
[its-and get theatre 0 be picked py parents then 








arc ee hn dy rte a ates nel 
Pacis ahnlaey tierce a) 
aie recta pi eraen haere e aaeee 

Te ec ahd ys ay 


some chen re eting dt not stop gui iy and hey wee sk 
sy de, Crs pac eit nt ltr 


Gating Naina —— 
ou nd ein ht wh lhe te. Coun ak 
Sata dmg tenses ge rusty oak Sen 
Beso eens aon ings ap yen 
could ford them. was more dic for sone han freer 
taster Gl homed gach sade 
ine ttl naked Endo ese 
rae ek chia ibe keto pe a as 
Fei eae ere. Gy ay 
este ibe walpapet died anc ccd ong ery br 
‘What dseppiniment il and Care oughta bed a sow, and 
SERENE ih iy dle ha boned eon 
Sele Late Se rhe weg ay 
Snipe rd Sn ete she et sot 
ia er any ha at veh ey 
a Iota tp is who marae io 13, gee 
Sccipictpaa ne et ntti nese oe 
fs in ig oe re re 
re pe eto rn ty se hae 
Ratene win de sate nen Di hake We eer 
Sie peeps eg rg por 
SSathasT ne mah eS erny mets rented 
Soirans deserter rte Sage 
SS te Sty aes ele Se nk 
opts “otal apt don eka fd tes Eide 
SFE mann sn hr ean ey 
ELgCEASSSS AR Rt Sale and soca 

















Goverment Work Cape 
he Catadan fell goverment Granced work camps fom 
15220 Bi wore the prosem othe unemplayed. A Bote 




































st ogee Newnan we om am fam fin 
‘tdandior wing to Rave isan card, Sieben Temata and 
Bathe camp ste cons tents were ented ong ares 

forthe men, xh cipal sack who coed plenty of 
aod (Te Tae chiren wos ether cae 

for the camp cok The cana ad eng min em hate 
<es illS sncin“r a a Bos he 
‘Sak tro me tye icmp each da Wo cup Hiraood wings 
‘Seats Each weeksy ormngt aout ight Ce there 
{tthe men woud wake eto he ae ht hao be eared, 
‘hey wen well cuted Te the work of caring sng proved 
arsenic cee et 
‘CPi or unch and ther workday was versie ode 





itn men the cing mp ct te 
" condons under which these works wl be cued out 
seas foows 
a) Actomodation, fod and medic care wil be provided in 
sind td analowance net xen cen perdi foreach ay 
Sikalin lp aie oy tana proeng ch 
(6) Ching which sued to persone! on Unemployment 
Aussies bce hae pry 
{Me clothing wich the man maybe permed ore on 
lucha il be tc ted to eset tces en his perso, 
{Rubbers and Boots, Knee, rubber: ae station (camp) stores 
na lb sed from et fie oy ead optic 
popes 


















nen clei np wi atedon teNELS5 had 
‘LS nina they openinn lon inet 
orcs dy ws en of hones snag sit or oY 
Sees Emami ote fh lee 
fete pump. The wer ne pumped ino are arg 
Fee buteace Ceten gat bac ate fap, he had ound the 
Teatro rise opdope knee an roclcaeon 
iinCanetaltencrtgehaer cals Tse men dened 
os qua longing Hy Ripper. nn Spree ah 












Balan, Crt Kipper hued aera. Th 
ees mcfring ot about sx oak, he et for camp wher he 
‘eked up tive gl bres and drove to naturel spring north 
‘Eternia On herbed rsa ran om 
‘xoand ne o'dock: Geet otter had mea there eine 
Home again. On Saturday, ead fo mae tw tp the 
‘Oe to Raid Lake to provide water forthe mens Sarurday-ight 











“The farmers ad to pay the goverment veo en dallas per 
ce forthe dearing done a the land, depending on how here 
{hein wn: Aferthe Genring hd een dane though, some 
{hearer old ot aod fo ak the ln a he brash gro 
Span Mast of hem colt etd py te oer 


lac sin tes yas ch ofthe Geb vo 








comps 


ei AEE Hh i ea 
ed page mee a 

The govern pase? deduce 
Shei pe" ea 


Fes ery a 
Joba legs interien) 


famem. Denng’ 652, under RB. Bonnet fe government 


“been ebesars Ce PIS 
SF Aeon Wut an CAPof, Loud 


ty te he ath rn foes 
S avoute tides 
Laud Be WWI, Hes KS 
20 amongst 

th NW 33 ew 6 3 ws 


Ef ae reborn jes thot Here oak 





sad grain aero ecb ata tine when 
Shetve atcen cna bse Inbag a tegwemmere 
‘ict ing pase inne he pad 
inode He al ea lg sched Beh 
tte anf here wos otenough erie wean ned 
fpastochene eae Agneta eae own 
‘Anyone tho needed seed fran was advised to sev him, THe 
faire’ wa Bi pope nd tena te who 
eum ety, healed tyne op ape 

TheDepreoue ceted any deus arms | 
Sent pW pe ad pds rial tS 
Fen gprs fap ahr Donhrhomesed, 
‘oc ater ad fs 1 atin nay nia 
ioe ring te en, he nro a oes 
‘Rrked on theroadone winter Gearing lind on the ond allowance 
iy San Hey St kad a oe 
isnt ln: ong One dyn ers 2 
th tax quarters eich te govemment wou sel taxes on et 
sre pal Ant et Gow tome whe bogie sldbes 
[ol oppunty by und cua uy Beyonce 
Srsonthe ac hte sigh as ncaa ound nae 
Fc fo aC Ale, the Sect rosa ‘Mallen 
‘ling to pay on te det the government wat satisfied. As eau 
prereset con heen 
Upforeah famer One lamer could ot py hs tne hd done 
Me guaer 


We CaM ORO COT 


mt oS 


< panty because the wore Depron bt abo Newran 
Salva conned alin egret avs a On ana I 
{85,ila ven Ark clone agent and fone sient 
Rectang nein SNES 

noha eat ge 








He encouraged Dutch immigrants od another place pte. 


* Counctos 

1p 882th councils had the payment fresh Manip 
Duar meeting they attended eae fv our das Tt 
ste rd Sly el ay he 
‘canals aso Tce porment for mileage fad om the 
‘engl tr oon cnt es sree te sane epee 
‘ke - 


‘The this, spe of the hard ns, were acing yt 
singh decide sch hing 5 alpsn’ pene, yon sings, 
Fett, clophone, and anne soup an aby food male 
TRerppenance Canada tough t ook some tin Deore they 
(ald Be seen a Newland. In Neerand, the ew tng ws he 
‘at, The wae amy would stand he aloo fos 
Fomine a “Amon'n And or “The Happy Cong and fence 
Sebi edo ati eco ctead 
ic haan increased swarenest ofthe cute word Fam 
agus suche ee Press Woke The Couey Guide had 
Shorter tt thomwananatncuatad erento 
jada subscript wa pated slong fetes, he ews wat 
‘reader Bat with the rai, one could fellow world event ag 
SKephappene. People sould sr epson te hunt ihe Mad 
Ssperin a2 oron he mining detern NovaSestnin 34, The 
othe Donne utp was in event ta everyone ft 
‘out whether they ad aad wrote winch capre vey 
Spero. Sepia evar ann 
‘nembering that he stammered anh was ported th 
(Qoen Bieabeth hte and ie him conden 
In the yea 183 yl bata acho powered by a linge car 
tery Ne ued earphnes anc could bear Programs fm Eoin 
tan Once we even picked pa pogram tm Sete Hw ting 
[ay me et our ogintone mor and could lost tre 
‘me mere Being. The rad wos tly «great source of 
Se Reus ing don oy Sino ad atanyone 
‘Eason snd fo eon where they Ave Then the one livig ie 
‘hes avy weal np” Smo, ony hse a he ie, 
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xgay wrote in, The household vas filed with suspense and 
‘xetement inthe hope we wuld win. Nin we dis nd.one day we 
feeved the parcel aie wana bout mane tea cusion 
ia arora frre Sech plow ting on 
Gece Wieengt 
sar ao program i the ety 3s was Wiliams Aber 
tts Znay ftrndon broads darlog which he peste, 
{td espounded sn canons: well Willa Acar ot 
BR th stem cal whey espana for ori 
(he Socal Cred pty meaty B38: Tre wet be a pron 
dn fgets aadamong Arar ope 
tery adult in the previnoe would resi a twenty-five daar 
Scrthoe cach mond Somatime forte eleto, te see 
ff the Socal Crt par JH. Unni hella meeting inthe 
eetacincharsbasement The plo wis peck, He abo prom 
isientte dal onthe eerene rd sme ope 
a ora out ofa total bey thre. The United farm 
(So Alor party wan soundly dele fang to ge ange 
Seat Many peopletn Neeranda voted or Abert they run 
{Sctit ead teaune ne wavs Christan nt bees they Eee 
‘lection promises of monty vind 


dg 


‘Aber il se some prosperity seratn in 836 which 
‘smed the mune “anny money. Some peopl n Needanda re 
(SEiadahatine butte at oon ct a week put 
‘Sg stp koi he cree wn cone 
‘aes by her bother Peter who had rere some from Ns 
Sly calc and eld ot tee them SL Ana, who wae 
{tnd Niny ror tobuy some cates Nota sores would anep the 
itnny money butatthe Army andor ake war abet bey est 

suman ct dares and some che forthe cen 
{SFr Scthumge forthe certs Aberart plan for monthly 





‘ts went up and the Depression was oven PP 


Making Eads Met 

ven hough thre mere ot many fobs abs found 
ater ays tor and make ends atl Os hugh ie 
etre tom Bl ee a thsteon ds: er uct tem 
ns he peed the meat tap te etement forsvo cena 
[rund He fad the es tanpedat the tanneryin montane 
‘Sing the meat en poang othe eather he broke eve, aos 
eh! ep some ea fr ims and could use the the ot 
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mesting place. One inmigrat from Groningen, Dick Frome 
‘ladon ee te wn nd uly 
tout of politeness slfered though i When the muster was 
Ene al gotup oleae, Dikcatalyaceahienetghbosritae 
‘tndentod Eapith “Eng Tat wat Fs” ste ey 

“The slant Ocean known especialy fore wolet srs, 
made te chaplain abuny man ta, Belg in the allo ge 
‘psdusne t storm wats foghering expen, ame Mote 
‘cle fren singing th mae or ot Prim aks de 
Spee eee a dahitar myosin 
‘Gne'can intpine tha cilen would be hard to contol these 

“mean hr nec provided on Da we 
Src undotei at no ‘Somach for fod. ite ine 
‘thre he dning om astoo mal tokandeal he passengers 
She eating wt done nahi Forsome, het ed efen on 
‘lard he Sp te onl fon they emamierd, Bera s 
‘heh teatatlereaingony teeny brown ead hroughout he 
Star jeass Olen enembered the Kesh ut with spec ond 
es Anthershipoard iar os showers 


some people mt others dttne for Neerland aboard hese 
immigant sp For Stnom Grothe aad "t a he 





fetes, metng Maron dong van godt. The 
Empanadas gh aoe 
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ena punt rome pe 
eae ieamigen sate etal ok erp ar 
iy ee ue aan, ue gh 
See REE as Ce Sher tt tae 
eeepc Noumea 
EEWAGa ny ans mule her ay 
Satan and rn) save is problem. A fve-dolr il to the 
Shin hee seu 
i te pee is rs ig ip te cy 
ated ses nse og Sa eel SR A 
{Se dstngeeysapae ass one ep 
(Guebe Cly’sharbour ide was his ntroiucdon to Canada. 


Lewing the Netherlands 


ead never been anywhere before ee, Oh sue, we had 
ised metghiouring owned we had watched the Gamma 
Sean fl wh Dx ded oir er 
In Nchad never Been in gt. Now me had ogo ft to the 
Hho to get thenecsary papers and then Rta Bord 
fest Here were x many new ting 9 sce the ya the 
ele Men hw pond he pa Nevaeh 
‘intp acne Cana the imigraton hal te tp to Bread, 
‘a ay Nena nd tes I a sc fron 
‘Bhimehappone af ian acs 


About 
oe most inugrant, however docking in one of Canada's 
tou ne mera btn tore eng ny for 
‘our tpn om mmigrat rear to ester Canad The ep 
Ses Si ion eR Ma Stowe re ok 
fe ‘ech red oul tthe ‘One inunigrant had 
'econducor fr somneone’s selva Anedded unless 
se sd ale whch scumalted a esa he col 
[Het engine spcring illows of smoke Racks toward pe 
‘none, but lent there wr no seshness One niga 
‘eal he men and bys sting sop the rot the for po 
‘Seep. orth heury thee en sorely needed sath wea cy 
‘ced the migration Hala Edmonton” Ancter fing which 
‘hncerzed he tomgrant cas were the ne father Ranging 





tn sch ng simple po the wan a veable 
Toque wits potion rm ct Ao no ale Dik 
feutinn lye pmo eecatmioninenmd 
‘soe! Bick vas unable to undeeand Pe began tagging ts 
‘eewes A stight mes narrowly svoed by Bk we Resting 
Hivtui tence orSnn do Gr hefat ar aren 
Ibe gh spl Te in ppd artis 
Ty Garinpenag hee hao ent ned 
‘shady ta he no on 
landing wh many aes eke, aes. But ae Oe 
‘Sonent Sed south sp am Gucbec ue ny be 
Cael a srry lors og he macnn of he Ce 
incicatng thot Alberta nae ahead! was the Set sight hey had sen 
Inthe days, Upon entering Albert, ane nave immigrants cot 
(yon ously te gto ny al roach panes 
Set mash ee er Rest tough peop ed 
{Se pl “They mun he epee Sone though 
‘ceil a wt by tag they iat tx ss ts 
Finn hcp He worse wee ano 
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‘Nesanda by war end, was a comfortable place in which to 
te. The war had Sete he community some oreo het 
ibd hugh ta Neer waeh 
{era enstmant) but generale Rad gone on ancange 
Higher res rf proces da erate sce farmers og on 
‘Sri ancl ssnay fame were opr 
Sn dng thee tne Oe amen 
funny perhaps yoo were no hereby 11, you were 
Seer oma aha nein suede ras 

dang the war yee, Land wae being to Seared vane 
fost as Caepar acre begat dang he wrk which ad 
Se bw done By hand sn os. Wk mew nein sd 





cecil apa cance 
‘established quite quickl ae 
na Lae a te cach bh ee 
ee aetecinped 
tia: Sh gave cena patos 
os So ety cg a ee 
piensa mee Ts 
Srpinveieetann aera 
Me ee a ne mates 
‘of Canadanizaion Jor how far Canadianzatn had proceeded s 
sores tater fe Coenen eras 
a eee ele Als 
ele taee per eniclaar ares 
Sengietle cee Ban ee par 
Sere cient er ene 
ane mcrae eee 
ey cre nee, oman 
Seta eg als ey 
Reps eee corms mene 


‘This is Newland 
Sea aha inert tncs opr One On tregie Gi ae 
‘what tense teston that detloped at snmugrane, meary oe 
et tvo wekeefmeon ued ncd wang r Ha 
ES Sir al te imma rv sane py, 
Sarthe nmigrans fore dstant toe of whom he new’ ery 
S."O nc warmer raiin exges e a 
‘wlicaenseaat ow they getstackclongthe way and had to getout 
nips or eee te ey Gn onda shoes, ooo) oe 
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Eee nreeerte pire 
comet euitinrnan ete ns 
Se enin rrence anata 
Ein nonin a rere mee 
Saanich? tatu lt 

feat cers ea een 
Seti ean nue 
DE ahaceeeercnea ates, 
ch eta mea 
Ease ge hopes ae he ean ee 
Sone 

er hc el hb uy «at sry 
geen ate Satie Nt a ae a 
Serica mit rte ae 
Scary ees ieee 
bees are ager 
Serie eee 
oi ae pete 
ah 

icy Epi mnigensiou weye ay 


ote lonigats reported tht a ser providing cand feos 
{Di'many her aecoary howchold wes was el for them 
thon hy aed" Rabnghs wiped sever neces 
Ip alin them out grocery shopping oe by faving he Your 
‘ugar gis ovr several es Tso of he ck CRE 
‘spied church memes yh cars Yew Iga fom 
SBegarastochch Sunday marys, Inmiganswuithen 


‘Say am forte day and era home ert seed 
ice, Newari rs sting th 
wc polyecive news fom held coy” Wes 
"thant who cme o Nea wet to work nmedely 
sped fe ae camel 
‘estes athandand anes stan was often nee orcs 
{nd teshing. Ofcourse wit the amount ocesrng ging on 
ca Fong eae» on Nfl re 
ie wee Yoo emaraced one mmsan lic be foney 
al day nthe Std dengan enflling jobs as ee 
ote dane howeve and gst unig didnt complain 
Hetil wis ered Semi 
rth esi wold ne a. che eee 
(A fre had Sere the old “retin spe ‘sing a 
Sica tra day soe aul wos aie fee 
reps In the winter oe Cou olen ind sd oo fe 
[ini comps and do sone Pushwhuckang ars ew months 
"thee weretheanc there hed buts ons ean 
tut he ween wore Wages were st t's manana fort 








five dollars mont or single peron and seventy ols or 
‘oy indeing that moe Ser was expected tom fly 
‘fen whe te en wren the lan onmgants ee as 
rare to help the tae nthe Kitchen, the aren. ot 
fr sresioatothe ds Inne daye wera ree 
‘te ound work kesping house. Thus: Jame Moes hap howe 
{fine Par Se and mae meals forthe rs men, Hers was 3 
{boa 90 pm oor wager of forty dobar ont 


Going octet wx dficu. The minster wool usu 


‘inate Fong ats perso that he asthe one chosen anew 
the question: Uno for the master has crossed 





he Newlands young people hd lered how f tell who he 
‘ant ut we ud fa We her anced when we sould 


‘Re haw odd anewes when we were expected 


Immigrants ered tin oe dys, ough most 
as goodtatured. One man a ol fo be fod of O00 note 
feiss ogling ate mere 
‘EEStor an tems ian tes 
tore th ‘ee ‘He whipped the hoses tno aval The 
Si nthe lumber camps was am vent for many ofthe 
stander no sgt yes ay wee ees 
Ion het the ployer cantik Aen 
Gncethee he nsbed tga wee ld ey had as 
Skelter pie cnn. Te wee peed 
Srletcchatatnecmp’ and there below cand fan 
{eecTeanpantma ote gt Mead Teo on allot 
<ifeent spot the day bere ieee 
Ty inmight Bn Nowa vas tangs in many 
sey Mont expt at the hat wo hve be ge 
Soyer rc hese beg 
snl Sacra cect ine pb se egheresmea 
‘eine eat et 
eile moe than alderness not hy yeas Bae. 


(be immigant ememters being een » ck of hub ad 

ely dined sping We dex rar a athe Nets 

as we cook "that inmigrant wae ey eth ses 
‘Nerul od aly on sek of ery 


Zit amazement of somo he gran, men 
‘eveoners eles how necenary the gloves were for protecting 
‘Rehands whe deg mananl ork. They wore te Sang 
‘denim Bb otf and all the men, young and old ke, 
toe i ape. More srg tl waste cro ofthe tucks 
gotta st hs uh on Sunn ede 
tho ha ena sead' ot agh'in the sl csoney nae 
‘ange ono ter aren Nota tases jak 
Fig int the el ae 
Chamter fos 
One ney anid famly went OMe germ sat Neelandis 
‘omerto get milk Every mening one ofthe cde ering 
Sipechonter pot with handle tent tothe igen fad eget 





th iy sappy of mi, Carine pre ile ita 
“ey the nyo the es al 
xin wen ur chee gt te ik? 
unui oer cml tet nk nach 
Kos hase Iu canbe p= for mii 
Tne Abday 
In turn, the ingrants seme «strange bunch to ate 
Neecanions They dressed rarely too te oye wore shot 
Pans un his dads wore pon the tmerans cul eat oh 
rblem for immigrant yung people, especaiy at Young Peoples 
Exc on Sunday evenings Gn Sunday fw decided tok 3 
‘Sal inmigna 0 dre pr he nat inowing wont 
tie Nesllin young poopie id ot wecone the fxmagrani 
{Scalar songs a Ble Compt The isan weeny char 
In the wsman pped up the hem thi tr Belo tng 
Smit seg eho atone 
‘told that two young men sooked fora hall «day puting 
Thana bye. migra ten peti te de ater Sing 
racers es Beeman ingr 
Most of the imran asived nthe Neeandia community 
inthe yous E46 A loth cnge young wen andy aes 
me Sher hatin 1951 st young tm Sepp lf he tan ie 





ahead ody top with the harvest in Newland. case of 
‘Sysnwn this bundle elton suddeny a they ha cone 
‘eno enh mm fora wet of peop 
Famlind was epenave reads mpanty wh ame 
{Gimdsinentonfanming thought ine asl he est pace get 
allt coos Sen mene 
money lnc and buy fan Others ak up home 
‘ads Many supplemented tel incre by workng ne aah 
‘ng he sep coma ron nachinery from ol nes fee 
‘keharge Sl thee pote pgs or co ost than ep 
Serica Stra ft wade Sean 
"or thoweimmlgras who stayed, Neelnia tcame Rome 
Penge men and wemen arte nave Neeanans tthe 
eto othe marie couples str chee gop 
sary time Oo tee co 
1 tod in ths community" ak “After Yous oops ost 
ebay deperiy team erent oe re 
[rn Herne ised oaate mitts Bre 
nmi served in the eonatory and her bards ad 

bd gang postions the store and ara. 
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[pats hed bee expone to carl es hd ses a a 

SSL he finan Thea oar pecan fe at 
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ey neat tor rl owe ipo 
cade a rade 
Neerland By thes they had Become apartoltaseeee bt 
muy and have female fendcip and Knsp 
{Sa th ld timer and newcomers bent fr three 
‘ps thecommuanty comnued i develope 


FAPERENCES OF AN INMIGRANT 
When my fl, Jeanne (lena al on vo-yearcld son, 
mdr Nea in eon a e 
tek nine days ona ty transport ship take sro the 
Sm rie dnd sancamen ane sane 
‘Ste QuebecChytotdmontn There we met ur sponsor, ho 
Sale abet Hew wehatour teins 
tthadpayformy ow aqood eampleofoi-iner tit, Nest 
Sete getom barthend to Newsands, butte brie vera ek 
‘exh of Mallowdale was washed oat So hee cur Sueae ware 
Coiled fom Rahers tock cared cose» og nd ove the 
(gc andlondedinssmaler rack onthe ther se. Al et wel 
[Tate pat the store ward he eat the rod a 2 
‘yt ear had to pil our tack hough he no og 





Spots. Fully, when we aie toa destination, my ee sid 
{Masih af dper an" tank wewaleverget otf here 
{alta tered to gpee wither However sete ayes 
‘Eh rhea cmp dopant mee se 

"We were among the fst pos wae immigrants to ave in 
Necrania and ved there rot og 0, ara one yearned 
(when wore in Lacombe, 

During the it sping and summer | worked on he fam 
Sol ior which hry my wie tc howshetpng Set 
Ssalteing vance tte crop ae een 
etacortomfoure dackinthemominglinnes kot ip 
{Condona were fa frm del expel ice my sponse 
‘ed meta could not guarantee me ay wank ar emi 
Merwe: Joante had been trough up aes sere in te 
[Neteandsand coal haraycope wth he had wether 
‘ouseld and with or tal ec pvc So oer west igh 
‘len took my bike othe store took forsome better lodging Aer 


ew wet fying Ine George fake who apecd oft me 
{as hose onthe church quae for tent daar per mont 
‘When fase when Toad move In George si, Tomo 
anne 


TRE or an a py Fae 
Se tt cae pectinases 
Bees we naruto toema | 
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Wah ee hehe tlw Sa 
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Site ih a eer 
Scare ca eats cy 
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Sly iemeneemnaer ecco 
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Army uc ac fd me endo, we moved 
sects ng oe 
Feed ne from aboard meeting in season, dnd thee were other 
fandsatesto consider Thad ogi an anew ightanay. Miho 
Sout npg [and Wand had my eo ee 
See Sekt soe te st toe he 
[Rggie bought was ance ashing machine andthe es 
tang ork and wang ws bed nd wi snes 
oe ich Las hed was hat Thad to speak 
sytney nay ae 
iy Thames on sccmmednng me Sy pening Bah, 
apr Pesto tne a pn 
ste i ne pti he Nata sents aor 
aay owed ig 0 he ie nd the wor 
itekdosTininga Se, John Ane, Henry Kipper, Jo er 
Bret you ap ean a st 
tusingor eign wih wae tly funy ara ae 
{doe yer krwledgene but fray pea fy 
{Gow fo tis continent when two tranches of the Reformed 
Schr nthe Nelesisds untad tena ore ae 
‘eng op aha he inner ose 
dSetannger ste pup Bpeontand ual Bee 
Simon ope ier teed me wos eB Ae 
yen Kn Ting The Verges howe wae 
say prog A peopl ant aed wo area Bose 
Lirdeboem: ‘where in Nendo 8 we found hat 
‘esyand were sl ravelydscosuing the mete of A and 
codon ey ud rh iste hae 
Sonus bene he nk ied peter ut a 
Karmann aac he cla ncertope tp sure anal of 
{tesetement in savour In ene a minster defied canton, 
me ged tnd os toy Connquel Nerd os 
‘eal ers nen en at 
tins rho cme full asta appoentment forthe Csi 
ReisNocrmatecuee she ese wehedstchoesa 
"Sthub anda fs tet wach evony wre tow me 
err mniten Sanson had en aged 
Se cttw enjamaihon reer Rete 
sve sucet and erey Saye pac nk sf oe 
Recheck nding tayo etna ade ga 
Saline tomes Poms dng sche arene 
‘Evanston stapianandbewsesseesoientron 
1 opie Armed with these sermons heaved in Neeoanda 
sur pe losin nen grange sal epi cP 








Poeeny repen aeecpeere 
‘who suceeded to manage bth paris of and 8 rather wel 

SS al ial tin a atone 
Steen esteem oi oar 
the winter The Bery-picking outings with groups of peuple were 
Seb seinen raat re 
ore te eet ey 
ern ee canaries eee 
Cap eee tec Femi ae 
oh eee rs 
‘ep i pt wea hind om ook site weed 
Frais eed eda eo en ci 
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Se eel eget 
Bil ge ee eterna ae 
stot Teton asta altace wey eleva 
‘ter A fer weeks ae repeat performance ofthis procedure wat 
eee meets pe rem 
So ey ears 

ate AT acta 
CEE ieee 
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Sot See Tetprtoercy ier eon 
So eee ee 
rome nan gira avant 
‘Shturday mori nthe befall we went outta butcher the hor 
Ee pee interes na 





sr en Gert ol ena tc wh 1 wou 
Serbhoer evel thea fed a 
Erie shot at 

“AEE one vl st the are nyo 
cat i nda ae et a 
Sheena nach tac meta ioe mae 
‘Sajna shove ang rah osha 
late eas we peta Carly edo 
Spear tone ward Reppin athe 
{ed diconered iter that we could have sold It fr ten dob 
Eeielehaent nee ems 
Pec  tareteae are 
Sem ioae lahat tala ete res 
Scot Ree gh te We 
Sia cutee tet berate onc 
a eyelid andy ata Sal 
Siri eer ne 
‘ork har an tt don he san or ng 
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(half fr the ne we mers alowed pend ihre 


tit kes 8 Srenyone yea Buchman move 

Vin can tel you that watching the Canadian Armd ose 
st ey ora fat oy wh ey 
IRENE singh cpretsand um, btteanestien 
sn-Uges of Winnipeg tweed our province of ionngcn th 
(Geostand sde ws ta fed Sry bulge OE es 
‘sete wth Cockshutt sao Cane combines, De S00 
‘Stone We ava’ fos wai Mr Veriamp ho cme 
frm Nobeon fo our area. He wos Chistian Ror and is 
‘earingadeice made my fos rex, His daughter who was wa 
{ini Buta pot pn and my youngest sie in die 
Sy hog Coa ta a, Te the Chetan eer 
Sf Gatons, picts, and wage sae So vn: Hencac 
(Gifsy and Herman Wierengekiman = Neca my fle 
‘See stete etme go. The departure rom he Netherland tot 
[Bamoahiy tal many partes, The pastors mie compored 8 
romps line free por that made my ees sel wih moe 
Serta a gah gala ey endo 
BWP novels of my teourte writ, Anion Coole, ple tNck 
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‘Ghnatto buns fom being sliced prematusly. Wk sucha large 
rege oats poy 
age bjatwnalticeaa dade le 

He ee ea arcoti eves 
tent rll ose farjone we miclng, but that ook ume too. 
aoieaet ire ermeeraarasty 
Itt bal ght would wal for seamed instuctons from the 


farm et odo stop and faten sunday mean inne 
Iprtaion to people such Se Krither,Toebes,Geidermans, 
‘Nore and oes The Kee gr id some wey fancy 
sing ad the boys wee ard ost at ches teae pepe 
eget and provided Christin feos 
‘ERC wt Ck ake was ahs Nght, The 


gyno answer ess oa he agees 
fii i oa remargaer scone ek 
Bo wate Soon quelled esky metas CEE 
Seale nol pie oe prea as 
Sireliba yon eg rhe ce 
Seeder espa tpn Sane 
maleate 
"Sanson phn at nad one 
Ege ar ih a nett sued fe end oA 
Kies comatose a ints 
palit whales ate anit Sy tea cote 
Pot ec a Shay Woodie Se Cy age 
eva ous and olga ck Vacs a oaks 
Tg santo Non, at ms bated and 
igislargatsweddngatonthe sor Te actor ae 
secresnamine ce Menuant eb Necro 
Hokie etn be ay he 








sti, we pt rs ono he tread Ar he 
rnc eerybsy applaud 0 vigray eeran 
PPupping handy smping fet, and whaling hat we det 
tere enero ones pre a dapper 

"i arm chore ned taking cova to lang’ blame 
pat hth a ade 
entered trund Arle 3 in the Neerland, bmg a 
Fane and Groniner lags wanted me ob rss 
‘myname; I eclned since Iva bom and ralsed in Groningen, 
nthe rear rp mulled ovr this conversation and coed 
Sosne tne ms pomp by he a Hellman 
Herman igang to my Connery 
‘Sikes, took ginilespand daappeareinothedense buses, 
tbe rcoers tl hee hour Tat renin ead akon 
the meris of sri inseminnton in The County Guide and 
ead, thlencared 

‘Wusthing fran Vier aconge he anna Laie Ald Be 
ase was fan Hirentnoaam opened lt for the bene 
SEE ge eligi Rca in and 
ts sae ter Pe fk teres ee dy 
Sit Netrandian oy the orgie. Those omar ales abo 
‘athed Klas Ronan wile beng down an arm iscbery 
Beste trunk lite Model Chap, otf er eer ose 

"The abo events happened thirty years go and to 
things have changed popens hs changed fang nde 
nd ieuyic Bet my hoppy memories of Nerina il sty 
‘me, hank toa he Newdandan 
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‘Thera decade ofthe Dutch in Neslandin— whats tine that 
as The imag, many of whom had reve den, 


Wild a avo costace a bung steed a make Ie 
‘thence inh mes Thee he nd the 


Pressincuig bene re neclansy cetera one eet 
peer per ered 
Senet Reh oar ery nem ieedapoge  y e, 





MEMOIRS OF BEN LIEVERS 
oem he ih cer tw call 
‘ten My ater wae a wenver na facory Twas tought up 
‘ein he, wen 8 Goon hoc end nde oy A 
‘ently Sanday Scho the eduction Irecived would be abot 
Teli pe 
By etme twas ging to acool there were ono wo ie 
‘ais nagibourr gute, Somedays a say Rowe 
tte the abe When fwos olde Fath ba ci se ad to 
Isnecow songtne country ade, Some day dana fog 
‘Deco col Sayed beewoe the schol nd Ror i shoo wn 
‘The cate as ht aid nt earn mach When leven 
‘puree hough wasoldenoughtohepa it, sothoy sen me 
kteataemerto herd the con Wage? Beant and om tai 
‘eden shoes when nose and Some lg ching wc Sy 
‘Sather woul aero firme or my younger bathe. 
"Rherahoutayeat an opening foray cae he fan and 
‘Skrsndliad he change ret ae el aod eed 
ony ser Sy gh ult hd aye waned tk 
‘peter ahouph Phe sis“ oy You have * 
‘tree we yar thot wager and we ean or that 


SEER ee green  upor a 


‘preter fscnd cme oer one mnt Te ld my dena oy 
‘Rite carpenter Thaw plenty of wor [wl ish hs nt 
{rechimboard ind room, Ihave ssmulllarmandifheelpronce 
nie on the farm Twill ge hana fw cena” So Gece 9 
peg a found at sheave oe ho more 

tuded more when had the chance 

‘ice ave) Watvoort hom in Aen, May 2,198) and 
eee AUR Sr We th eng 
{ld wa ilBoen. Our second cl, Hanna Joana, was born 
‘et Us. Around time pte ups pope sb Canada 
‘Sook hcse area lt we wy intetary Cace” Te 
ies inNoth Amor, but hd no senha ta or wha te 
‘Ate was ke cd Low there ere it cane tere! The 
[Bg tld me thee as land Yor snyone wh wanted kote 
SE aed erh t nde as 
Restated atthe ek ih opnch f sale Bat 
‘Emer in the pres in Saskatchewan Albers, and Ie Tes 
fee ought it shal ss gd sie then sti eter 
‘Sonim tne Netherland” 
aceon My, ut he wont 
sf apn pg ve aon wae a 
FEmies and then ogo otha wid eounty 

Bat kapton writing or more infer ad heard of thers 





i erthiking orignal Ate ca meting 
Secor eee eee Te 
Fecripee re fears 

Seti ocean weer se 
Fe shomestend at Eastbay nd ld shat usher west 
telson wr Ee we ed 
fads public auction of our hoschold good, We had boxes mace 
Sisto tne yates nes oneat BE es es 
kine cle eng pine gaa heels 
teeing present rom er so for few aude, Then he ew 
SSMS ai faluclsie redler ok 
Yer oad Dany Sapo ae 
a eel we mel moat 
TECHS Ie race noe ihematsdT ene 


wham ancl sid We re hereto uy tare Gos beth ot 
Inara tnd. Remember ta he Cron ante Throne 


Giese senarin Cans sin the Neteronde Coote ne 
Gn vig per an he in il a our Pes 

Tie met moening Wwe et on the tran to Rotterdam We elt 
sac soins pes tur art Sn al 
Alin Line Ueto We had toes the vert et oe al 
fost uth ey na ot of ede had te ve fe 
true Thad oases nd wobec so tmanage 
{Seyi baby ner ar doses ech ae 
‘rein athe bo and found nore ngs oth nay 
Edm Wee ten a rpc 
‘isman scapes and ben [ber anengecieg dene 
trends oy aniston GeV 
{fide We treedipte af yr Renan 
{GEdnonoin ip Sone Soneradoharhe peter 
the oom were fo he young bide was theft on outa 
‘Sesh Noth eu ugh a some were en a 
at scl by mang ech Eg 
ov wa ll Egish, bt tthe Englah we had tude te 
Roi "Engoh Ss ew lemons it npn hey od nt 
Snaertandour Epon sree ath ple bok othe ten 
Ucrtierpetoner ence ae sin pvedty espn 
Singh ou wing fo 8 We te Enopoted oy» SOO 








deta tmsiny came anzboutsncuwom_ Alcan 
‘Minnie were already there This boat not ook ascent asthe 
HAPS he ben wer ate gol: at mon te 
‘Sreesd notea ek bones we et seigh cong 

ihe te ay eos sa ate sad 0 oon 
exequnenas a cea ce aan AL el ed 
thas ye we erento on the deck eeu the 
‘Shewina whe the propaler would come out of the water wit an 
ee oy ese stn arena 
shipapsuing us and one oberg nthe distance. Theaca gals were 
(tothe uppet anton cl thes oll ceed wh Sear 
Ha iteiia Sie teatt etter eee fon 
iin butatlary fogsetted or thesenand we rere ote 
‘move tilitcleared. As soon asthe fog cleared we saw Halfax ity on 
theane side, and onthe other ie is with houses ere an there 
SSdchee wh cee wen Conde aed wheel 
iBieNeholand cpa nee cong oat age Se 
tetiowae cgi heath ge ssid oatey- Bae 
es nentopenc Aer do cue on eas 
Fekete eater epee 

hed the Canadlan passenger cae ete than the English 
one we cl yom ono We a ee han 
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ser te mee et int ern ous, thote nition 
bra ne debe bean abe wi scalps plato ot 
‘cheba hat daring the day serve es pla forthe gene, 
‘etwehad osu or fa wasn Coma eas 
‘ov bananas and sd ? 
[king et ofthe ti, wed not he Canada, Salutes, 
ve hong the ac old Ona dba 
(Scntyock space and pone and she tw took for 
‘Beheather that we knew inthe Netherlands Ths a wid cours 
{yas ot forts Wes sone sol Ike fle ogy an 





den" hyping doth al toe oe pos 
‘ihemecametarthe west inte paises, ar sont pod no 
Imo no en rs same cows an ors, on plenty popes 
Horie ible Pees at No Canada ct pony So 
ioc had cranes gta ran tid 
Tern thal Met os oa unenand Ceman hogs Herman 
eLearn W a 
shereacchoge at ech othe Pca ee 
‘Edmonton. There ie was more parkland andfarhee north, 
Iemy timber mor ke the ort of Geer we ce fom 
Thao cbt Er Cao he pi," me 
eating motion’ the ecard uy swe fathered out 
Together and pt the ite ple dressed George ens lerum to 
UWE lders othe Chistian formed Charen Eamonton fo meet 
shea heaton We ad ey wating eset tan 


a at ween Shes ttn ni 
dnote Church Only Issemed there was nobody looking ie 
‘elie usta coupe ol febowsin dy era they red 
tobe elders ey tok George ane amy be ware 
IS hi ty ty aed wagner he ow 


{tel rge, ae High Level as jt cing atten To et 
Ceo il es ar i ey 
‘Thenwe werebroughttothe Inmigson Ha, wae Apa 28 9H 















| | tir ewe pnctoken wi, bt hyd 
‘ete very good 








perl ets beter 
SES ch stemniaams ts 
Ech and the beddig was pled ina comer dung the dy. The 
foreverybody We ives tops fora month aed hen Henry ond 
Fe ceed since 
‘on Fraser Fats, bull a shack there, ad use waver od of the 
Sieeaay ener emma 
Saga a sees 
Snowing the Engh lngsnge wenn rewbsckn geting work, 
Rape aee Met tare nee 
Then the employer would seed you away ened the sport 
Pe errr el 
ae 

rniirickonag ele gars 
imegrencrionmsiwtcinccs 


nd th rss and men were no ye red We stopped m2 a 
Racine nighrdhadaopetnda gotta 


ent went fe cet perme bed twenty decent, nd ed at 
the hore! about the Sane The net moving we sade on ety 
Stat again Te county was about he same bath ean 
‘De cbt parte geting smaller nd farther spat bet net 





ough oper homesteads her foraDutch slement. We travelled 
tot dy Stara Eee, the srt ots he town with sae 
ghrp hm se, Abert Econ we 
etry ond» topping plas ote rghit bt ths es et 
5) fora fenm of hoses td samen. At heft alse me 
‘Stor rom rst mea, bu the nser wa "No, nor so 
Bestest tt mand en aw et 
tills al the feat hotse and that willbe elas.” The net house 
rst eat they Shey wold aoe 
{ers athouph we were wondering were they woul pat he se 
{fastener sme out and beled tng the homesite re 
Meneame ina wehada maha evel elena, 
iewiednd te hers wer tric howe entehen eh 
Sew al ing oe thy Se a fe he te 
fee young andre se ae " breaks the rexmaing 
ving the fay othe House with more money anche had ayes 
"Te third da onthe sd we didnot go a8 many miles because 
the rns woe ot so good and the Roses wee gong id Ba 
‘Rrmoeds emer ces haere 
‘estopped thre ovcmapht Some ou sein granary flo 
(ssa fond tht eerthana wooden Mscrfora sping adhd 
Siaed seep ee 
Theta sy ofr rp was the det cae we wren et 
SnbercounryNovondslhough there wars sound soup 
ndaoand tees A ew seers had ben veri wih onc ot 
rere hard etna ua oct n on 
‘eet would be sae for the rss argo tcagh We mae 
Su et dared att Na 
tre content fo seep on the Oooe we cost stay tere. 0 we 





becde down nthe for ithacoupleofhors blnkstsandacoat 
Teracushion, Bat since ound te boards Rar wa gad when 
them cme up Alter beat we were ey oral sckng 
lst Me Teta yas wing tebe ou ui, We went ang the 
‘Repke tat and then slang he survejors ie osm one cee 
Elmonion Lats Ot, We aid ot ae anys the besten at 
thar time, Bot rete to Edmonton wih beter tess whats 
omestesd wa forthe tne beng fongtaboathomeseading st 
Tana ard wa mig ve ity cn an 

In ib neghbourfeseph Baker go ck wth yp eve 
snd unl ee hari Meg 
Stmeiines nd-nas brought to the hospital The dard at 


Bremer eh wea i th np abe ae 
‘ir bt iailcme bck tery guy dates an flere Ang 


other cnmehome again, Yes, we were just area tothe Throne of 
Ghar wewereintheNetheandsand Hedbessusintine 
"Yn t912 and 1913 more immigrants came fom the Netherlands 
mente my tater Hens ie ad wo chide, ae 
‘ster fT wen to Nesanda pin ad picked. 
shomeatnd (SE 5623.9) Om Apr'5, lb anther duphie 
iin, ed rt Cra a mae 
fing to Newland had soya tht we could ay tere 
Eh web our log hose Sot the ae, ny bree 
ha et bck to ult og ebm We dtr go by hore te 
eb by tina frase ad rn heey sage fae 
fn ees rom Necrancs, We came to Cae the aero 
Taschen teacher who manted foe! to Werk by sight 
BSexthm npn foradance She the st atin the oa 
the iivor I henr her say tothe diver “One dlr eta for yous 
Yeuamthew oie Th gers daca ert 
Ei thedavortadandbeuted ahigstkt on hose males. Helton 
‘a thins ang et Thelewst an uge 
hem pe dr We sec Sonor tt 
alg ata pce here fen stopped in er years on tp 
Wei05. Nia Soaderth war sso won Wehad 
Fee andar balmy betherand ie wth our oc, ch 
‘Shisined toss and hing One pack wou heavy a hehe 
isi sopededded ube tune aying heen joa 
Eval ae theese one ut he, not Segue et sowed 
wn alters fw sls and chang with me! We had feo 
eventen esto wa anaithad snowed te night before, Bue 
‘mas the morning we stared on the fourmil trek to Ari's og 





Hehe ncn day be hcl ene 
Beiec peel anand ge Rec 
Iitbororedatean ofoxenandasiaghingo tothe wre hich 
{fe sieoashande pencil ove aeck Rene 
Be Bro canty et" ceo Sie se 
heres "so we had wat ur tuna dark when we tare 
geben ey serpin sid ay 
Inga roses ne made won ving thea 
epi Ae an Took tu aang aki nj ns 
seretandncede anc aey. As terol ere 
intro welet na ohn obra Hee 
Sencar sed end 
sth Cort and the rt cher made re ge 
‘tad ot matter) One morning | gt out of bed and ako Are 
“athe re eeu cog the ove ew 
“Bars larch Amal tr 
comer inehadnoteneering 

Amo ye wee sted i Arabi ean 
cating eee ag cent me man Fa hoa ee 
Seto or et wn he ips night a ae 
Seyresidmnapets tiers ae ese a 
‘Eine ol efp nit te nd wet ack 


acount sate 
Crngac ah oseataen ie aenal 











Serer Sebel ifacetaat 
Sec mifirrpear ctr camaaae 
i ecmcmperuocariemsaaaree 
ouiecdere cnet ete 
‘ty tha aye ene othe Rembina River andthe wae wat 
Ue codueanioaeboeesa eats 





Serie archi peeing 
scorer ee 

Seip ieee 
SNERSLTa tad acbhio ecirrane 
pie ntey mcrae 
‘here are to cabins there, jus one le from your land He wil 
Spachaanatae ae ae 
Pietra errr eae ed 


‘Gah Case Never Though, how, tay was tet a 
‘Seteamater and “We eter ave pour wie anderen herd 
tad the neseary “Oh no” Ales "Whot dg oy 
Thome cme canbe hig He 
‘ards “When [came hore that night sn smoke Coming eto 
‘scr and tougher mae ein stove Ae 


‘xe tea ayy nd on ean ih ne 
{hire nthe house, and 2 very embrzsed woman fo! Alcs 
‘Eotksow what to say tet but Kas tock wlan went 
‘tenet e where hae wae ls abachlor and Sep hte He 
[et the ean he day Deore, naming # "Nevertough and 
optdnan ctu inp ana 
fits our goods fo the log cabin and the teamster went back 0 
Efsonton © jun in ties teense afte Wa tree-day ran, 90 
‘anon nas a og Usp 

it stjed tthe Keke abn fr thou hee days of an ac 
Senrentousinptons ook haya ad 
Inde he wincons and ot dor ir Edatenon pes 
{td filed tere he logs on the iste wth moss aed ote 
‘ade wih clay Thon rowed» few ads forthe Boo 
‘ugh othe table nd cha to tnd ona inp 
Sienmalaetheran theta bate he 
Foss day and weeds he is pliyedin the rss Ale 
hag wp baket to dv the house ns ror Tos shin 
fy at dk nur nus aad ne 
po * es 




































“en by the rab for abou sel wide ad inthe fall when the 
pantie woe be nob mel bon pola ae 
$url it Yew ere were millon the ond you al 
‘heli hte bits thes far butte neat fst T had 8 
iene fn sep at These tsk 
Soeiaondprnces oetesayytan Somes oes 
‘3 Spe opangel ot Imad hep ocr fg! he 
ator gre a ott he money for he Rove Eee oe 
Saihz conden tat ull hl so fon and Ke Keke 
omsenpne toh duc So wears ees 
Tpevay intro we made good tame When weaned inant, 
irae 2d i Be morning The bl stopped a every 
thee an oka ope Cine oh care a Se 
‘hore was athete very brightly Hand lat eee the ball tue 
[evtbesiet wen Sethe Sevaicand pede se ase 
Scand trm em the et 
Foret Do you someon thecounty and how lat Andhow do you 
‘eribestora tueever ec ten cede waked 
Siigwinustersboutor re rondetngand sting geodon 
{Reka ge me sa a as 
rap, an hen we ime ot ot hoy ere il wae snow 20 
‘ats dy tum don rem ch Sen 
{Eye soy ney wee dann Wyte wet rsa 
112d not Enon an aba dd na now: We stopped for supper and 
eee citghnce uid she eee wns. gea 
eer Shout kp oe ont he en 
‘Sri mn hinnoneal ™h u tn 
home ne fe the own asi, “They have been sweating“ 
‘Rystoent nok Wheyateltnto noche vee 
ow house" And tht (ai aera 

"ete hom when mr amit no tr 
cmbuagtarey otha ar fen elon eRe arn 
‘Rea we ayy scm ey en me 
sestestiecstonph tbaughtRc tv coposedts 
inland owne hada sr berbe wuld ke se 
Sl fu Set aeph pone hy urea wien 
ora ney Sel bought he hele nah oughta 
GeeeteaTBSchate nto ako andl one 
‘tite bed er oryurs tne Nw wefudy anata 
‘Seconded mo ces Orch ces rb 
take a harness for is cxen So! wont to te Bush to look fora 
eater ret lee hres wih Bde tine snd 





‘SelGet up te tract id nat ingw at ant so gare 
Fiat pat wth myekbuthestnotmove aie bardarht 
Thny ats Riet wnt tins Ont 
iceman tht wae tha ano el no bck ut After ch aed 
shige fin ender gotoesure 

Wed progres though and soon had se cows, We made 
Sad he cpg re cold 


let eon il (Wile, ws orn, hfe day ter Te for Noe 
tidy yrs ope hunny and we wre pees 
[Nabe Nar, Granun, and Bendil bulking house 
sited fur ncyed ay te rte we ceo 
tigi i the nomen nde iy ents an hw Pas 
Imation anda ewangimnne fr hire sweeter gL 
Sestag th foil jarani ha ny we aon 
‘urhomestnd vas casy and thee were many hardships Dat 
tetany gw and we pe Sse on, Hey ede), on 
in, and psu eway March 11, Racine son wae sles 
tn ane, é 

Eapler AN ae eaters oregee Seal Tene 
scrote Sr ben Wah nay 
EGE Cha lraay Uses ethene ora hone 
Sanjotine nomen Reng one anther 



































in ower 











hen ut tn wore lr he ee ere ut king in 
Solar or about unde eat Tamer ed atthe oes, 
[Thhado be done nthe winter athe il war onthe soa side 
TS ake Teepe wo at ayn meng 
{utlge and one of the pits woke tte Sella oak fo 
‘ply the money forthe meng Alc ad he younger ren 
‘Set athome edo the housek anchor Ale ad tobe 
‘Ed every dy fohcepurimfanehes WB the ogg ha 
‘eran wml a aye yt ea 
‘Relate though Te next year stared to build ou ed house 
‘whch tl sing tay 0960) 





JAN AND FROUKIE (EERDMANS) ANEMA wre mars September 1 197, and went o 
Van Yohs) nema was bom May 8 i8h-in Hansson, Sout Dab, where Jo and Se 

Aran nds te Netherlands parents ren hd rented» fa, io len ere 

‘showere farmers PoueEesmensvaebom born tothe Anes tere Ds 

[inuury 25 Ie, in Eolas, Esend. Her December 1 na Susan ese) one 

[Ehergasinthe ines efbuyingendscling roy 2 

Fie obrand Pulje met adoccme ent" Fe aoe grew in Harrison so blo chipe 





in (Dako on 


Id ob gather free: Drought (he 


resi aav news: lee eeen mes arson al 
Pee pe ete epee my ey de oe 
estas aie acpi! NG erie abe 
Eecelehe eater Emaar Wiener teeter 
Gitrgiewncenctgmesuedhe getahlncnt cog hte 
a er ana alee Np ao re 
ot ge CM oe 


She went to Saabs Duh rg cama) nea Ee 








ier fae ces 
aed 
Seahoneteig ne 

wales cee te 
Steen eee el ees 
EASA eae 
eee BA O'R ae eet oo Se 
sas ta ema 
Sue ee 
Behe nae 


tone On he tp oak warned 
SER two mer 
sien Her hs od nd 
ite in the Ite 18008, Now she war being 
Iounced over muddy tains wagon fom 
inves rc waren he mes 
{ned cans toform wotsraome che 
td The Anemas purchase chen pp 
an cows and began growing poate sy 
Mage le Bt ep ee 
ule many hours of wrging ote wash 
bbyhandIecoal be atached tos wash and 
{Bantaraed tals verve the me 
sive ch he Ants ed a 
But there wee few Tals. "To get tothe 
trang aon whe og wee placed 
Take Pose to ross str oe et ow 


seven en nr ate nny 
of 





oOnateuton soni Deb spo 
FE QUIT aS 

“in wed Ml mae ae i 
XBerience 
NGTTEy oct eal gan dogs 
eng ee a tit 
DRAG Sindee ree 
Bis nthe anced ae 
peer ree 
Sli cpt ee 
fompet with cosets The beds were made of 
See etme ne toa 
Soy ier ima el ay 
Siuiuliettm cavsfolleahng tone 
fay ware at igh 

"nas god oth Anes 
ter ety neg Cr osbom 
[ary 2,1. Avodheraghter Aa, 
cate 
sade many Gates forthe fama rom ue 


ded pound four sacks, same of which she 
‘ded diferent cours Claes wr ale 
‘ed fam esa ator ome 
Sify made overt the children. Keiting 
‘reafavourte pastime, and Froajebeeame st 
eo aaa a 
‘edie sound ke ack in fight 
oh, beng former son one raed 
ot rope. Gericom is dene rt 
‘Geeolegge bute and cea ay pew, 
the supa Und a cut sa athe ad 
‘iked the brand focal 
“Gn the omer separ for the law ms 
sennetines Ine One'remmer ay Job is 
‘mung brush thous perm when lang 
‘Sel ew eat aaron Ncranda The 
‘Sinead he Anema armand J 
thar the penaty forth incon Ws 3 te 
ier eee hee dns na. She in 
Inblinonton oy the ofoce When hey ave 
ty horse and buggy, im Clyde someone 
ler uthorty deed thatthe ena 
fess and allied Jo return ore. Onl 
Sete thw wn ide No 


4. il rt th work ane, he 
aah tines fe would share os ts 
‘egw Dela and Suse were ming re 
Eiger yea thy 








sy ‘owing Tasrowing ‘nd stoke nd 
Feouhje- Francs (Fstukje) om Uscer 3, 


tag 18 eto Fan Si 


one ee 
itiencier ican 
Se ce deiee 
Seatenee 
eels cake 


seven or ep ora ten since Dla 
[Sad Suse were rch janitors fr sme years 
They wouid are sulin the morning star 
theater wing nding cathe meh toe, 
{shavings whlch hey Sought om hoe 
‘Wi thet ft years sry ble mas pr 
‘hase fo the ng oom ater Dela ert 
fut working in Neerandia and Edenton 
(te woringn Nowanda she enim 
ep the asm She mari Raymond Baer 
a When sew ve, sb ett wok 
ing tas, and sant most ete money hone 
‘thee Relped to py for «new mg 
hie wir cau a ie tena o 
Fer ater She ao cone toward the 
Faceless arent 

Tem it paying job wa sbysiting the 
Leu whe wert acing Nein 
{cen dollars permonth ee des 6 Edmore 
feeere very Bly Qc the acer ens 
‘aed Ls Nonna 1238 

"George ho was ed oy with ein 
amount e pie completed gra eit and 
ifen stiyeatnome to help ont far He was 
fale en he amy, but was gone for oly 
ie arti Tina Veer inst 

‘Etc had chi bronchi and ash 
sa he ound farming ies on 3 Jo 





nd Frouke move tothe hamlet and George 
{Gok over he ann, The Anema house ae 
{ated daecy or ofthe Cop tere Fo 
thar jn ould se verytng Lo wg 


fon He ed alway enjoyed beg with people 
nd now joes ew sep woul rng ha 
‘he hab of Newnan sty. Tn cena 
iscaton made eay forthe panded 
‘are fce it hy ape yh, 


sing Fach or chucks eh Pak An ed 
Feder Jn enjoyed the many books sen by 
‘oak lave who owned borin a 
Zondervan’ publishing houses In Grand 
Sepa 

Tanna helped many families in the ares 
preheat cme 
Shekept house or George unt her marrageto 
Ir Hagia ine tty ein 
IRS sie Afr jerry death om a hart 
Mock in 9, Anna ok ep tabyssng, 2 
‘Beis Te tgs cen einer 

"When Frances yas nnataen yeas of ae, 
sted lomo ete 
They were mare onjune24 1849 adoube 
‘enon wh Sophie and Lamte‘t Fron and 
[ike werd among the Neo Indian ne 
Kee New Monts, Sxshilren were born 
fhe Bas Frances see ans on Decent 
150 Je sid in 197 in cher pnt 

Soph was the only one the Anema a 


frioconeen rans bit ma 
er acnererce 
ee eect eee 

rip ieeapet mayank cd 

Bal puoepesiree 
Pl tear) 
{tar stated toi She went to work ant deck 
am eSpoy sien 
ee te ees ree 
Siesalltegeoesmarade 
‘Store untl her marrage to Lambert Wierenga in 


Th902, ohnandFroukjegaveup thee ie 
whe oust eth Conte sad moved fo Hak 
{ist Loge i area Thre hey ved ap 
pil togetier unt Froaje ied on September 
Osa ee hr slone on Be dea 

: ‘Anema Fry 


CGAELE AND CATHARINA (VISSER) 
(Cele Baker was born uly 31 188, 
‘rer Cave manned Catharina (Crna) Ve 
fer (ster on May 1, en Witmars 
Gain haben Mach, et ne 
‘Gel and Cathacos ingot fom the 
Netherlands in 190: Wh them come tet 
Severe Joh (an Febuary 285) 
Fev uke, November I Jena Ose 
{Bj Ape 80) Raymond (fie ra 
13! oo Mapasiens (brary 3,162) Di 
{Bir ane 3,89) and Kate (Gree, Ap 
£17). Cahn paronshad immigrated 
intneile, Masschasets USAC ant 
ears eater ander beter Dik ior ho 
‘Sie tacks Psa wath epithe pod 
the Whitin Machine Works The faker chi 
fren went to shoot amd at they grew 
found’ wok nthe Machine Works Grn the 
covon fle There was a Duch Catan Re 
fered cman White, and lene 
Snajoseph marie ito Dutch amen, Whe 





na Sr tet Soest 
moulin ee po 
Seance Sa lan 
ferhcnewed canes 2s 
eaten gee 
Dicean ane hetn mints 
Scotaperetenn nae 
Pe ner eB ie woh 
Sopris cman ce 


~ shack in the Pk ars. Jone and 
‘aljetned in atent neat 

Magners, who was ghten years oi 
send stomach pS Cave edith 
Ses dsc dcir ow ale 
Srecorenceof the trouble, they nly decided 
fo ke her to» doctor He agosto 
fimed append: Magdalen ws operscd on 
immediately but her pend had alendy p 
‘re an She ded epee 

‘On jy 3,12. Cole an is son Ray 
send eh nad vores Edo 
iad taken out homesten Cae 
Awe Sand Raymond edo 
‘alin on Gaelesquartes and in Febeuary 113 
{Goissnd Cath movedtoNesandl with 
dmwnton and never di try homesteading, 
teen fa Reon at ca on he 
the ews woe ape tence passe The 





creckrunnig through hes nd rode he 
‘Srccney ver be iesock: Covlermades 
‘Seicing ough by hewing at tla 
irom ine eek witha backer anal he roast 
Sie hy Ca ce he eke 
Sound, he found Rin the cree, where had 


‘cndapgedy abarvertempingiobalda 


Raymond woke tle theland Heed 
on ar alin Ba ond hea 
Boy sralkgeonaranaey satan no 
SEak liebe wes wcking wih te coking 
Plow the owen went throug a hommes nest 
Fry ok of om he raging nig through 
Shere tay ant tie pars taped 
‘Wold cle thse an agh aoe 
The Bakers had dug» wel near the 
ou bt te wae 8 00 RAN To OE 


“The frst to year that che Bakers lived in 
{& Edeponton end'read the sermon each Sur 
Sse en eee 

TS ice een 
Pie desceen 
Gace they were on the omenten Gale 
‘Zam. Kate would weually play wie they 
Se 
Beer ep 
eens 
oe es 
beaten nes 
Pal tpetirperiie rain 
Gace was fond ania en hese 
(Store his back and the dog. woul ston 
Sas eee 





lac One sna Gaele never ai ean to 


Guleand Catharina enjoyed worhinginthe 
pit teal my pee tthe 


asuanierty pat ine tte 
tnbechurch Cade shied ripe omoes = 
Smchingmanyof hese chars had 
eevsens Catarina canned most ote ge 
SSE wht she ad ens om 

iad Hey Hat ina 
onde and farted with hs pret tl 
i when he marsed Deli Aneta Around 


(hat time Gase and Catharina had a small 
house bai on Henry and Kates ft aad 
‘moved there Raymond ok over Gaels gan 


spss bese wl singlet an 
Gace was of diferent temperament fn is 
‘id age he mand to move asi hs met 
‘Pov stan pace suchas Cabloria wheres 
Snighter Josey was ving, but the Lard 
Kin Chane pts Rees ge 
Sen sats he was ft soamag 
‘tre Catharina Sed in ebuary 90 a OS 
Sec nd Cae ed My 28 8a he 

‘uke Fay 


JOUKE AND AALIJE (MAST) BAKER 

Inked fc athe pat sen, 
USA vedas parents in 9 Whe eed 
there he went fo tae schoo, and became a 
Toureyian machinist at seventeen Year of 
Fegan Sle Ac aston pom 

fae aon epi ag, whee the 
‘ther factory abe in Whitin Bat Jake 
sno compltay eed aoe ws denen 
Sond eid din Duh paper tar 
ton. The her coresponded wi ihe wer, 
‘whowentonencouruging py. He mento 




























among other tig, that even though the 
Busca tee had ony ben Can 
Sia yey ey ad era 
iennd Age decided they wou hae 
Reading: Av seguested, Jogke ent some 
ope pel fr th pty Yo od 














‘i Og, ne 9 





pe ok, aad ta ne 
croatia 
pair ages ee an) 
Ecnditons in Ednton hough: were ot 
Sepia apse te 
the other Doh mira was pothing 
Se oe ae te tr 
iat ted tSrtad ihe 
real 
Sr ela Seals see 
SEehse se nd" ie athe 
Merch rs denser et 
EES kage ee 




















oe eee maaan 
Catharina, who lost a daughter shortly after: 
Rasmus! 














Joule ied on a uarterin the Poel 
{Sand Be fd on he SWS 
Nectndi He ied Alber Mat bla 
ee on ana ar threo fr are Si 
mings cin tin ore 
zor een the cldren only saw him on 
‘wht now the Forest eights res of Emon 
to, The pies for eal ste Had ben 
splot er Wd War Ege, te at 
lemped ently the nes an he it were 
Hg than he re ochecald se tem fo 
she et he ake them wee 
Bs Joke fled onthe NE 204135 in 
sey eer uae 
few quarter There was already slog hose on 
Robe tsker moved theztelongeprin wit 
thine homesending carte Ba Ne 
fous th ts contents butaed dow, suk 
‘ee oat Edmonton teh ond ane 
‘fer at bd anether noose fr 
{nr Jeake and Nae were rey fo mone 
tothe promized ann prparton, eno 
igh gon wi tweaked 
‘hei ands ams had been bough al for 
ine funded dalars On the wagon they 
pump eran, aconkstove bedren 
Nese cating racers and 
Puckloolghtoreachaload, bt lose no 
Eewie Shok ened the 
rey been ahe was beter with anal 
vic Fo a ok shor ose 
Taha twas the begining of Ape and the 
It was conung ext of the gana Toake 
‘ate slangade the wagon ad Cong and 
ic soon tin nye 
[eie“Gne athe ponies wou ly down fa out 
sit ehunson Then Jouke would have 
fae nay farmer to cone wh teats of 
fowl thm ot When Joke aw te 
tigger coc armen 
Fete tind hase opt 
Whe the topped tight the cock stove 
would be taken BE the wagons and Asie 
ea cook a meal and sow od fe the 
















{ay ahead. When they seach Neerand 
they ested at Koop Mast place: Koo ent 
thelne en tne tone ponds the 
bometcd, Theta wan taught sloughs 
msg and mad eles” The ok wate 
owe doe sfouke okt je ode 
ERe'sken home here and he would yak 
‘had ose ad me oe ten. Aer 
‘Site becn cna oe 
td fond the one ying down ina mod ole, 
‘sing and content chewing te cud 
aero esate hy 
That tame year on September 25,107 Kay 
(catharna) wae hem Bove herby ale 
‘whem she knew twas me, walked fom the 
omestend to hee mothers poe along the 
wepetesopeeta Cates te 
‘ahsinahe eng me lp’ 
“At thine the pie for grain was pod 
sulfated pene adn ak 
‘Snead for slain. ‘They ass Headed 
ome livettock, whi they son seamed 
ile srd Ae cn tard he ae 
ee cH 5 tha the lanl of promi bee 
thettinecaengand sing what dec had 
ied nr ae 
Shien onthe homestad fo ief hebe 
soso cgay a ewes 
thelr argate ‘Alter atingtint 
chen, There Mane wouldve onton one 
{2 log spd Aaj would old the ter 
‘Susana whe Googe seit 
ing the iter 198 Joake worked in 
-zdonto sain. Bests helping wi chore, 
{George and’ inne would bri bute sc 
rtokampnar ioe and exctng ther ot 
ces Tha winter OS wash winer f 
{het epidemieBecase they fared one 
laura the autores lle no on 8 
‘Ra eter, and the Post Oe tt oud 
‘ated nat hearfrom ok fr any meee 
iReports were ha inte cy many Rad died 
Fron and Ano had no way o knowing 








Stoke was aight. Onedy when Georgeand 
Mow came t the nore rth some Buiter 
Berth arpa hema ei ater ho 
hone al er re lhe 
fs doing wel George sd Minne hare 
Tome to fl Algo Bat instead bg 
tly apy. ae they expected she ors 
‘to eas ook never denne den ith he 
eodatihen he sturnedin oy the resttthe 
fence 
‘worked st Nike Brothers machine shop. On 
the'bomestead: thee were cows ad 
ores creo Each yes Goon a 
(lake he anasto the eg one al ale 
GSN toner ther. oe hap up acon 
Sovlamownt a bahay etre He 
‘fought fn ed top fay toe satay 
‘Woot id ay wh a oe ae 
Dale and’ Geog would puck the mangers 
Ah wah ya chore ine bt by 880 po 
Mhentheychacied the aumals below gong 
EeaTtheshangers would beempy and have 
[Stele tne cl theese dad ot wi 
tS butin ihe sping two come deg alte le 
"5 another son, Chases (Karl) was boen 
Manin 123 al Joke ts work in 
‘Blanton forthe fourth water In row In 
Eats ued the family bck Emon 
aie ite hoa et nr 
ISEB: Maplatena was born, 2 wee erp of 
{bec psn 084 Beppe Mast ho ae 
lng tom cancer cate to five with the 
Fey unt hx pang ay In 5. 

Tre spngaae juke move the aly 
beck te Nesta hs ne fo Say BY DS 
thy sot oe ed oe ener 
‘eet, Wi ul the econ op fm oe 
Fnuied aes ten me can ti that Ty 
Ne iTa(as he had s good crop, Wheat wes 
‘he dl shel ba by sping ws ey 
‘Cusand terthnt ear et down ose 
‘Sen baste : 

the Depression got worse people found 
ingens ways tomake donk bad nck 
SReGpcand the Cenman omen fom nearby 
‘Stone weno iy Se hy 
ited ond spun the dy ly wos then a 
ferit by ping Juke hal the arm Wal fer 











Aatje nase the st seater she ha bed 
fom oleae enn 
ES Kangaroo! The women soon lamas! ron 
thar mileand vn th wool ores 
igi Tomake Ching Aaj woul er ose 
tng, then lech and ether fo makes 
‘rather tinge forthe fay Pe purple ye 
‘feted eof ake 
(Gist tom Strawberry Bite: She would save 
‘Shon sins and bang to proce eon 
PR IS oF 1922 Aalije became desperately 
sich khan mately inte gl der ad 
Senin sees dei He te 
{or he end. She went another doctoe 
Freer wh conse specs, and hey 
etlded to operate After 3 lengihy com 
Ssiesence, Adie recovered. ‘The spetisits 
Diwan seen te dle andouke made on 

enh fn este fortwo deen 
EST dco a ok hon 
monn or ponent. 

"As Nigga wore, everyone had oad 
pat ci ced pie mene 
{ea colle, sn sugar At fist Jooke smoked 
Sider clover at ae okeppescetn he 
itm fe tamed to ea obac Vepetben 
pute an allow ay wos common fr. 








as he tao hoe pe oot the 
oath aerwards, Wiout movey one soon 
Eerste puny rope 
‘Sind pes sold for about hee lia) ess 
SRT he 
Fan ene he ek ep 

a re mee ros ne 
(eta to goto the dor she woul ret pat 
SErenec norte 
Sikemoyfadacacrceauletet 
Shogo sbeaee 
let tetas a 
Renda a en La he 
Setetandronhe ant Ses 
SUNN hameting hk 
meniscal est el he 

ey he ses he oly Se 

whe one mech 
SA 
“see ue ica thou 
jm ai no dou oak and Ane Soe 
een ie 
io tire att aly 
fubinlty a dessa wert 
Weernancay They sapedion he rm 
iste moved eho 
"ihn ait hoety ine 
Sim is Sia ht 
etd harbor ae 
selon Ni Cae an 
SSRN hala om be 


Rv Autor: Deptt then ig he 
Reread Scho! Brion She mare Eat 
‘ogi Kay de in ebay 1985 of comm 
{iets sing ota ongetaleat : 


‘taplalens, air graduating, went to Nor 
mal Soa in Edo for Se fear Aer 
‘Racking for three year in Neer, the 
{aught Whine Masccusets and 
ie, Mian ihn are Coad 
itis tnolved in anour choc ace, 





Jouke and ati enjoyed lengthy and, or 
tne most para earerent aie ed 
Nome tian faked 

eyes ae ars Baker 


REDERICK AND MAGGIE GOD 

Fn ope) Baron var Ape, 8, 
in de Wp Expt te Nels 
ignated to the USA. in later years and 
‘Suid Mage Bde ne 105) on Dee 
EXIT isfy tt sath ra, 
‘lat trauen ved Monet her 
Eline fn Seer oy se 
fiesta Oetonbers avy endl 
consi ad Re tn 
a ean ok he a min 
Tela eins set oy 
an Reormed Church in Einonton ond ws 
Stoetaencaieen tiene net 
then funn chien wed ben born 
Biocon testes Pare 
{200 Bll (wt, tober | 108), and Bennie 
{tht Seber Bd) purer 
fet jms Une arbor ay 


rele oS 
Sannsae sent 


Janay 4 bathe ly dd notmoe the 
Sl vestom Decenber3s, 13. 
sl Bain Word ar he ee ne 
SE ee i eee 
htt house and abe dog a wel nd 
pat some enc. Heals kept testy 
[bial hadscventen cate and sb horses He 
nly eered ve sees though, tnd neve 


homestead in Sepember 192, Kec 3 
SSrosand had seen aces brshed He owned 
Store thee hee. Besse 
ere, abut wo lous and put ops 
Seeker al mde once nade pee 

















Wie they tive in Neca, Bland 
‘enseranawaplin for basa. Somtines 
Seach mk rd eae On pur 
Ate Baon pier vena io 
sfc i ie won eS om 
nthe allo winter in 1920 the Baron family 
swe to Méaneeta USA. They had ine 
ston fo sellcverythingon place even 
ele athe ue Als 
is aupust L927 and Fred aied fun 16. 
enor 

orm Sey 


{HARRY AND HATTIE (SWAFFIELD) 
BEAUMONT 
“oL Heapont ha nn born (80 
de He moved wi his le, Hae ort 
(Gevdand, Oho, Edmonton arsund 
Se Mei 28,191 he ied om the NW 
BAS hae de be Ses Fy 
ea quater fr hs lather Heme 7). 
$n ters Joh (86) Clarence 150) 
{dfn (192, whoa ved Ceveand 
ary pu Hamre he esa 
(dad el Eas and Caren tned wh fy 
[Breton her homestead nil ey turned 
Pern abouts yea er. In aly 
ne toe for Cevelnd hating Seared 
fhoutnacesombshomenead Crise soo 
tetera during tose ears 
Tan hs wen, cn othe home 
Fhe moved London, Onan 
irc sted the loring improve 
tno ons dearton of standart 1 
Fe Tan Wace el 
ithe garden 1 2 Se ce am 
Bar nd Hse contin Uving om the 
teil tt hen Hy hed 
aot oi He ha ered eghcen ates 
teibet og and lumber howe, oy 
ses ane fog bam He had dug wel and 
[top tomes offence Hate wera dete 
“evga tnd i an 
‘Sn Ontario, with thei son Ralph 












(GEORGE AND CHRISTINA (MACKENZIE) 
exvenLiN 

When George Caught came othe wid 
bush county of netiem Also atound Mi 
there were ley homeseaders hing 
Nate butte res of owns at 
tntogched by axe or grubhoe, Cetrge fad 
Ion ernie November atin Labs Cai 
the thd sn na Tesh gant my of 
recharge 
{a hs father had inant that al i soRs 
‘Should tow haw fo bid» house George 
Jovethe wand had pent ach ie ht 
Ingas he nas gringo 

‘Geowge came to ortner Alberta with 
tpn Eg ig” wha Si ik 
tapping an ama They bth efor 
omestends on May Lf 190 Caoge Canin 
artes a9 ant hing ear 
‘oso hi. That al ny oath Gl log ease 
(hehe noi comers tes omesea othe 
he uu ng Capea 
‘lanl, Tw, roc up equa 
Front Wing sodsloghotse west 
Sn southent sorner so A tee houses 
‘wee onajoingcrncr 

The three tacelrs een went tapping 
and hunting in the area, George but arartoe, 
‘tight fod be piled fy one horse nd 
{sed take the eile game ou the 
Sah Wen i Duco nae, 
‘egal tapi he oe epee 
"ew ofthe men sat o the Duh People 
lege eg 

ey sping an samme, George worked 
on tholand, breaking and cearing Bung the 
So ene ronan wo 
$8 Caaghtin Shipyard, wich war onied by 
‘sive o hi 

‘George dnt mind hacking atl ecu 
cook and take bread as well any wonan 
Sexo Gage bt edi ance 
Sin 15 Clare wont threo ands fest 
iat for Ran. One ofthe brides the 
Being i Chat) Mackey a 
our fo ‘here mad 
‘ener fs, fn Kron syn Chee 
INCapary They went Ease wedding 










































inuoduce Tin to Geom amy and spent 
Ber hememoon tga 
iw hd cr fy 2,0 Th 
amt Rais Sloe Se 
Erin te od comet Cn Ale as 
‘uve where one o her bathers ve 
a ie i a hme 
foe, although George had begun ung 
Senge anlage 
boxsesodinp as ee rerpesecs be 
‘George, by this um, had one riding hore 25 
leone tar howete deat 
onshore never dia 
torhke nner Cone began breeding 








ome, something i tater an rand 
ad ats dane’ Oce ater he had el fe 





‘Geo aan i octave 
Sd took feany courses to farther ha ‘pont 
{eseioped the Been aren ame de 
{ai on She slays parted her har in the 
Eeeeseeesas 
‘Wing or Unie Tom Lewis, wh had moved 0 
ow mate bresd. ina had taken a portable 
fo could be used with a treadle instead of 

Mn the winter of 1916, George went to work 
‘never it Tins sone onthe homestead when 
{eka aces land and had ve more broken, 
Seti eey eos 
[Suterses that oul be found i the os 
ame right othe edge of the bung before 
‘ning isl ut a Tenfyng expeence for 




















san Te skp ay wan at 
SS ein le fm tk 
thabig dog Be, who on one ecasion Packed 
Soy he hai nd ght Rr Ta 
‘Meggett ie Dattheunme 
‘ugha nm caught he dor hough 
PiahesTnn Gal Howes abe wen 
‘pont rhe ld erie 


Ine wine George Tn th 
salle won aco ee Cage at 
peti Thelin iter beCeghin 
ectpan, who Enew Thats brthe: Alert 
Racine Kae bd brs 
tenn, Nat Ta go er a ws. 
itp stot china Het sewing mocha was 
Paneer red 
felts open anduomepmsclsbcnashe 
Ei dnc ease aclostny 

cere Wing rotten gop bythe 
‘Sl conersue, Would ea into back 


tard pall eu pee of Iver some 
Ser ht pu faa he a ae 


eats ceed ce ah ee 
Secale Rao oto 
rhs Soy rnin Stent 5, 
ao Sage ST 
Hm Somat eee a 
riearae sem 
SES Doves eee 
Selec ese ne 
‘ethene Shwe he 
Se acta Saha 
eases Ribas esa 
oes 
ier cabot rem gat 
Cericcnecematars 
Serge rau gente tr 
cers tera es 
Seicceacmreedukey 
pe oper 
trl The men ted up a unde of hay and 
Sate tena 
sie nn See ed 
Seats lene emt 
SRE ats eb cen 
Perea errata 
ion eae Sen 
Ep meet 
tt at Nanda nate 
romain oh 








troters and some of George relives were 
living. There she “org 2 marsha 
thot Tna fest lesed hoc landn Neen 
{oom ison snd Albert Scot then ol 0 
[Bowe eran i026 Tan dd Bt 
ogame olay 
ut oat my mera om Aunt Ble 
‘ges I ow he wae happy thre i he 
reli ico aught teingin Neerland 

- "Fs Spouse 


OP em de Groot was ben December 15 
ln Oldebrosk Gelseand the Netherland 
eas awe eth chien sen Re 
‘Sarde Hendrika Bom om Apri 3, 190. 
“enka od ee bor Ferny 2,189, 
‘Apeoorn Her st musband Jn oni 
Ged of abereont Tey bad a lay of 
tire of tore children. dugg, Manna 
{Cina lemmas) wos tent em on 
‘Henao Gecerber 3, 

Tn i9 Wim, Hens, and Manna i 
fess Sts the ee 
ct fiemdeas dren (dughers) had de of 
fapercuiosis, but another ange, Wip 
Wana cme with thes well ene 
Mn cnt (de Geass) They ted 
The Sas Gut Mann veal gon the fat 
‘Shr Seat and mingle wth ae pone. She 
‘Sul get may wih Benue of et Beaty 

The de Groot went to EAmonton sehr 
open sk Ves tg Se 
‘Stren Fer Has whe in Edmonton 
Fenda waren uno Aaje Oth Who 
soloed tere 

nit Wier tookyp the NW27-513 308 
ousen He but 1 by 280! og house 
Seienthvand ties nowd eee 
tnarned Ville an Ack They moved t Neer 

“ihe land onthe homestead hud to be 
seared and Wier fc ad Benda ap 
lim Ai timer ah woud amet pul on te 
‘ape inch whie Wile choppeafsstmp to 
‘pilot hey de cur ng acest by 
{ar Wlem masse to tain he patent oe 


nov see mrs ing coped 
(ako sane ere 
ieee eens 

Sortie cy ee on 
va cia Rat as 
cai a ee 
Sena 
am Coren Rt 
adie teat 
oer nies AP a 
oer 

Tete ner er 
sph sd sh gt 
Soc cee 
SEL is Spee 
Sueiieaeaa es 
Sue 

TENS gn Sey 
vaca etn eet 
eens ra cena 
oben tia 


NTS DEINGER 
Mons de pera single an, was among 
thelist roup Dutchmen that ook up home 
‘Meads uns Sand on Deer 8, 





iam enn mem ct 
pene ees beter 
{. With the help ofthe two oxen he had. 
Sov ee ern ot 
tll sipec cf farming. When he hat seeded 
ocho thet eventually heed ne cok 
‘wan, bat returned in the new year. ‘ 
fleet erate 
is af wae thew Sheen aces ef the uch 
Etpeeranemtce 

Ayhte cx. its one ofthe nicest oxen the 
poe ees 
Seen ‘erie vithemen 
Speorietlcnay cei nt 
rere eee 


sarkoe’Again tone ete ora 3 
Faring to set all ther strength bat ty 
Eifion. al the men 
Bathedioverby emseive 


HSU Soke ttany shew snore 
Due see uae? a es 
Cit Scand tances 
Sr her eng en ek 
Sele mas ne ene tes oo 
fant bought pare mars Then th the 
feplriie shine iced #S 
tree Lee eee 
pea aa 
caylee sto ye ne oe 
Sari oer enealaaan 
ids Soe a oa 
soon et aa ant 
wool)” 
spss tm 
ulna enged td uo 
otter ry 
inti ey pc twin 
var ae ee 
SET Cue eae 





zsh an lth ht ad sgn 
ld fen os Young 
erated epiminetat re ean 


‘Tove pull Ri sso vented te oe Bet 
ily. Bung the winters tht ou worked 
ik vould sometimes help 

and Minne Boker with he core, ade 


tl en's the Inte teri eek enjoyed 
Pane war ior” Ae 





lowe cof, ut her family cou nota 
Fett uy them. For er seth thay, 
(Bou lek rept her heehee oe 
‘adr cation ans bx of ores 
caibse tenth end ten 
‘Srent alfa in the community: which men 
Sechrest wh ena 
‘Siohing new. Ren lo fatal ad the 
Batch popes tat he receee, that beeping 
Risellren on eter mates sel 

Being a hit person, Riek watched he 
‘noo nelly etna to saves tof money 
firey cre chegue and once ne 
Fay el nat eS eam 
sen 2 Young ‘apart wes the ci 
‘Sc (which were used fo make embridered 
Sieser runners). When he pad somecne 
Scie me once i he ee 
iby er wing eee this iterin eg 
‘redo the bankand money in teenage 
Mensa ws aster Decocerng te mip 
Sia ite, Renk wes tye Oe hawevee 
‘Suits been ne Lond wil sine Be 
‘Seneca the money 

There werent many eile singe women 
isd nd Rene Sons 
omen imine Exons casogue Being 
‘Siete mes we alc 
ino which yo he weck a To exp 
fi woud pot ached mask on healer 
Seedy once more Ks 
Serpe, ‘Gand him pcg is oes 
tthe sone, Gace Raker aomesne stayed 
aor Sunday diane since Cale snaps 
Salada church cries fed Mink suggested 
AeSty thee between sere intend Aer 
ae ming src Cale ound Rink busy 
Ipeading bad dough Gace ke “Ae you 
<hngyoor wrk on Sunday?” In Spt o 
‘ein Sanday the read wa non iy baked 
mon 

When the threshing crew came o Ris, 
‘tough ne didnt dhe coking and ang 


Sot scot rte Snap and her 
Pb Renk made wp Fegan to 
fore tad te oe 
ty Sena Rong AoE 
ssa ingna eg s 
SETS Ga tng on oa 
ome in af RUS yea a 
Ceti ty eer 
shone nee ede 
IBEW ve ma 
{eran the backward end oi 
The ee ons ng ont beter 
fet Heese ae Rare 
Socom th gin ore et os 
Tec i Sed Sine italy 
sedi Abert hs Cal 
Cee er Ee ad he 
tsa wore more dieu for Rar stich 9s 
SRUhNN Rie 
The of te bron nated 
asaeaae pe eel 
imo be lad up forthe nooks Rien 
Aimer Seine ore a is 
ee Na Re hs ea 
Ec ennpeeats aie 
etn Bert ace ete 
terpenes Rea a 
ong. ute a eso hr Py 
wen Ac eal a nl 
Ftcldhert get fess eh cnc 
forenoon 
teary oan cae fe 
Secs ie ae u tinsoeapehe 
[Red ner toan Edmonton hosp He ded 
Sot eRker Bie nas eats 
Nec cenit eae) 
ond pee dt nr se Cie 
Si fee faa ete 
site Ste el Se 
SESS Seale ad we ete a 
Hees aed whee Skat 
reson the Netherlands, but the wat had 
Tyee Bye ye tanec 











Goverment would nat send money overs, 


[ARIE AND MARTHA (VAN DALEN) 
ppliaesinge man eid been um Ocber 
58 in Virpolders, South Halland, the 
Nethelnde Belov coming to Canad We had 
lar fer and edn the NESS Ne wae 
mong the first Dut seers in he ate ter 
tows Newland had by ooo 
four ltr hms and worked prove up 
the homestead Ever tlle ele go out 
tie, he et arta van Dalen They were 
tte anny 308i he lagen 
Sec th Rev onion orton 
‘amy Annie (Aare Jey 119) Ptr 
(Peter, Feary a ahd Helen (i 
[Pen Octabe All eretorn withthe 














in8Ek hrcrding tothe roms he wane 
egos rtand  eRne oe 
fictalog house hehad alogsabe shen 
owe ond cand hal est ralecig 
‘ete a0. Ener nS, Aad 
{Bien two aces of his quater tothe Shea 
Etek Schoo! Distt. The acreage or he 
Scale as“ tod log. 10 os wide 
arts ser Jenne Schuing. had bon 
gure ethce ng han Dn. 
nin Jeng Ave faved both te 
ung quar ap is wn wlan en 
sing the pres a 
snore cde were born to Are a Martha 
Eonar (Lecade) om erry 3.1825 a 
lam cr Beemer $3. ie 
Kon Aie sn we Mb wk 
‘We Ase was gon, Wilism took sone 
‘Sty Math etl sent 2message 0 
‘Ate but Wilam dion Wednesday (Ober 
Boa tere Ate returned home. Ane dd 
‘ut come home until Piday evening #0 the 
‘al wason Stray Mente Nanna ade 
Regi rene 
shyt i acer re al 
‘funder out othe east and wl eae home 
Sth on their own One Peay nigh 
owes 825 o 99h te di ot come 
ome The et morning Martha sent ote To 
‘Ear them: Pee took song ter dog Bay 
fed heeded cast wes a overeat ay and 
though he ewe found the ete, Te 
reine hopetnyioet. The sows etased ogo 
inthe eon ie herded he soe aly 
‘Gigs help Meanwhile Ars and Marthe were 
sting woreda, toward evening hen 
Reece neh 
EXtessumbleto tind ace of feteorthe dog 
She aed tht Pete might have drowtd In 











2 tg te 
Sic oro ie kChPtocame ct 
Ey cencicnares 
SSD eeerceres 
Sd SW otc) aw aout sk 
SoS leit ae 
Eceieremete erie 
Eecpet ten he walked nto te yard 
ates ending ec 
ot Sy we ar 
eee is 
specs aceetine ees 
iia niheetaceared 
soeeerce ites 
oe 

nr 
west e 
Soccer enone 


Ersmsibigth cova parton 
‘hk edodhichelup nfo fhe tne 


{tr for sme werk in the garde she 
fated fo move an ich. in reteton Ane 
Til ht er wh» seth t he happened 
Sherine wrong pl: ght bleed her 
tis She fll ever unvonecio, But veng 
Beye proper se she came ate 


‘owong the tukaysranng loos onthe 
srlgar ne age eo The tates 
‘eoatheas corner ofan Ark quart had 


tops theEmmerzal plat on his way toand 
fromachel The mean gather ad aversion 
{othe ed oak Me Diloon were and he 
‘ver the gobbles spted them he weal pee 
Shicmfienibeeaterontheran Re an 
estng win Rn a a hep 
Berane ke tot ht ether gad ae the 
Reverend wou ome runing into the hoe 
tnd ap to Martha, tava war heb fe de 
‘rom’ ha whe da yuan he eon) 
He weal the rsh oat withthe boom nd 
‘hate the gobbler away. 


Po om La 18 


see beets 
Somme 
sharol the rork-— geting he cows doing he 
ihe mate 

SPE ene 





0 Bats tues nae pe 
ee ey ts Meet ee 
eae orgies, 
Seen Se 
Senet cee eats 
Po ey lier 
Sn cen ore es 
pa 
en as See 
Spree a one ee 
eres wares oes 
seine nasen sr lore 
Sees ean 
eas Aer i ee 
Se ee 


Enda He toed wih se hough ne 


evade eheor’ ais 


ANE Secs tom Adnan Ditmar, an 
{Mara moved here Marth pasted ay 
‘Becember 950 athe age of Aer ber 
et Arte bought Albert Rena house He 
‘owed onto Pte and Es yard, at ed 
‘Berend he pamed say Never 8 354 

"Anne Strwol 


JUN AND REKA WICHERS) 
Inu Wen Cerna ao A 
Retseiiands. As he grew alee he helped ns 
‘ppuer sto moch ats i ne Nae 
HERS oe Hn Ris pret ans Sd 
Jel woul po Sadat oe oe 
Filan tate wold hen the 
‘Cora with the est the larly AS ita, he 
teal ih Chond ek ey and 
"twa 8 when Jon sd a cou a 
vista unde ehwwaceap 
Wiest ways tn oe on a 
pia eter peop 
den ber aed ne ths Bae 
sre deadly ving There John Cerna 
Silvester adg ane te etd 
inne and ne eae 
BarweitGainsond area. There John dl log. 
ap Durnwone wiverke calc ecb 
oly RE sand br is Romesed 
{ize was canceled in P13 but by tha ie be 
{nde ie companions had sendy 
eats Bost We lubnng ene te 
‘Sc cu tk ou a 
‘Ecund ob hed on he NW Sea in 
Spice i pnt ier fe nord 
“The focond homestead John took up ia 
Negi es he NE Bt Son ‘Deceber 
Ealing log suse ont Buln shel oe 
anak Ee eal bi Sgn rtd 
SHERI lone 





Jot met Reka (Mend) Herminn Wier, 
sat ean rng ea omar 
‘ted by relives nthe anu ae fo come 
[he gtoteounty. Canade, Aer dheycame 
Reta found work at her cousins, Wilam 
Nillanson, doing hourewark Uster Reka 
oe er aes na jo found wok 
than Engiah couple who fad no cen 
Fhe dee gears fan work forthe he 
edn with em ang war eaten 
‘We here he lame! o speak El we 


Serene 
Seine ies tee cee 
ete era cece 
SRSSSrey Ta ies 
See ay cai oy 
See 


deere Johns brother sb hs ser Hens 
Boer ener hasan tn The ecpton wa 
fanch a the oer? ome wath so fac 
Ate pending few day n Edeonin, Jay 
srl eet hemor oct 
as Traveling wit them wae Came och, 
tho was ce fo ee Neca il Oke 
ts ho had hoesiadin Neen a 
Fendt de Groot, who wanted to vis is 
Et i mori ae 
{Sed by bere and ago le ae Reka 
ape gwemght nthe bach i he tee 
‘men and hot of meager or company. 
‘hey arrived in Neerland the follwing 

Some dys lter erin was fo the 
rewiyeds’ Everyone nthe sticment cue 
none the gts fknand Reka recede 
Sed en tnd on ith ck Theses 
fpr thanthrelp and kines The oun 
Reopies Society gave them gs lap. 

"fue year ar he wat rid Jahn re 
seid te patent i his homestead. Alsi 








Seren ofl sarcoppingnine ses anahed 
{Ssured twenty cet meadow The hed 
i had nee to fen his hres herd 
sf decease from thse to tw, Other 
tents sted were 27 by Sefot og and 
[imibee howe, a 20 by soo log tar, 
fete and cof cng 
cat orth Cera “hey xt ‘one horse 
ia ley def cp oer or fm pts 
nt sbaewere slong te cock where they 
‘nu since te hare kept tthe yr were 
otaleced. Though al prblens, there wes 
‘Srays enough fo the fay fo eo and ey 
‘ape the Lands Mess 
"Se eng a fb a ch’ ay of 
Eee 
8.1628) Herman (Hermanos, February 2, 
ap, Ra lena (October 33, 1955 Jan 
{Seplenter 5 18) Hen John Sapembr 
153) and Joanne May (Ape 28, 82) Al of 
fhe cdr eacpt esi were bom at hake 
teh the ip ts mie eer Jans 
ermorth da herccepttefoonne whats 
"Sond and joa wonders they Rad taken 
Pherae bay home rm he Hosp 


Shorty fe thy wee marie oh ur 
SENS. Re RES RL 
worked in a clothing factory where she had 
ioe Soe ne Seco 
fs cha: many fhe om our 
SLY Stes ery te 
Ea ake cep pe are nt 
Sac iy Bey Sete ge 
Raced teehee ene fae 
areata tnd ead ak 
Rigen seo 
Ope ofthe weeiy housed chores was 
dag i ash Ra, ha Pete 
Sorbent hart seas 
Spshinan hes pane ee 
Senn he en 
paige "eon dare an 
pynen Ja enofed mas and played Ue 
nec a fp 
Series ten finger 
Pg alge eft a 
Perit Seinen 
Se enan eee 
retire how ep 
them witout the use of the gan and ey 
‘dound the oy mee 

Tent ESa were vig father and 
mo ey feel Coa hal ss 
iris mother ner opis 
Sion Reread ad 
Wier he Bien Se pen 
eidathndtentntios popes 
‘rohers in Chis Las 

i ei mi oh sc ra of he 
oul har een and 
ee ay ten one Cea 
Seiad Danas ame 








In pred fo the an of Engin in he 


Sm isha emanated tholingunge 
Begin sch on ; “pie ohh could read 
Tei war laps atively ined incom: 


este on'sreal ocaaune and te Sood 


A the Clean in gy 
sul mand and ed ues 


iy good hea 
elderan Fay 


ROUTER AND JortANNA Doscin 


theape of, cme to Newlands ter sme 








lan andl ig howe or i tre ee 
SORA Sane Aa St 
Bib Sct ake a ous 
Ina tile, He ba fled for on Deventer 2 
x tobdnonon onary ne jhanae 
Ged onfery Bie Marsan we 
Sepltio een 

te been on on March 58 
ogee Ove he Net He 
$So tpt Bo tense bees thre 
Tithe Neerland ney Cerys 
ip wid ape atc 
{nen Washington, Sa where Be ha 
‘Sore shire rm hp ane ee ended 
‘SriGnin Scon ere rewrnedttyadon 
te upon hem ab he opportune 
Simo dated po Samonn Heh 
fice te Rpm De Hci 
Sheehy ur mr itid noe 
SE54135,alhough he never ved on the 
‘Sed ainda ton Norbert 
Sg ha thd co ch mos 

iskenn hd bon bo th Sty of En 
sche Onan nce 1: She 
fetes wringing) when ae we 
tere ao teh etna oo 
Sern rr Seng ea 
{ce tebe When te del tan, 
ets rain is Herter ao 
{Stent alone. She went to Eamanton ease 
erp sot Wns tn er 
Neda nee Bang na Eon 
‘Sar, Mr faa nd ter met 
fed wo they made prs tobe 
iShasstng ora xing gone ot 
ray ha ache eel 
‘ere sone of the hardest years ofthe ives. 

When outer an foun artnet the 
homestead afer ter wading Johanne 
2S. theres orto Ee ater No 
{hroogh the thick Bash Thema lara he 











‘Aatieway ed toone Og 

Miouter ad Jokanna soon bough «few 
com tne hh na en 
Kelpie caring and breaking. There wat 

yo won od st fae lan chat 
tt cheady cleared had oY broken. outer 
SEES oul ans oe ie 
‘Sarthemore afi tock Whats dss ht 
‘son sip could ne ke thse oe 
Ins aan ine! Noster mar etemely tu 
ted tsb cold do motang ene tan 
ads ples wth er Johanna dd: however 
[een fic cows ana even shot the chen 
‘Sekt ed ote the cere 

"On ay, nary 25191 nana went 
ing ubour wih te feel. "The re, 
‘erone bat hep was cea to pl wh te 
Uscor thry messy an beng ce heart 
‘tmx The bby sl had no bes toes by 
Sunday soSieren Tess wonton Posseack 
{S'tumaon the doctor wh sve the newt 
‘Bernng, afer examin, he i that he 























‘Bough he could sae Johanna but had no 
hope forthe by. The dds ¢ boy a, 
{dag be mas Bl ad purple we Rew 














































































cra Tay 
Sahay 
Soccernet 
Eel owiaelien Ooty 
SS Eee nian 
Sesame ote 
‘eaten tc 
Shs caret 
Suite oe Aeron Se 

itch, 
and oes aes ne at 
eer es ae ghee es 
Scenes 
Poet 
Samora nee ia 
Sneha 

"A eh es tr anh 
one es om rai 
Se! Arh arte 
Kickass 
ssfiagiie Ses Weta 
SEAN Wicca ine ae 

SCPE ite mami 
cel see sens 
canes kote 
SECO S Loe 
Soon 
ements 
Saloon mene 
ERE TS ior vs a ie 
ssh yet ele 
SARs iets 
ae ee 
Siero 
Srtapa ee oe 
ee core ae ae 
Soar stab cs 
ES anenvamrsia bie 
EERE ey are 




















Sica ae 
Sout tt to oe 
EEE iia tine es ee he 
rene anes he 
Smee cena eel at 
ecteateaee tere one 
Siyetadee mach companys 

"ie Won ann dese 
ist en taterte iene mann 
Bags a Sse 
eof Dames 
SEAS oa oe 
Nan in ferfaa 

Se orua te ne ay mtn 
seg eccapied wires 
tolerate tat ace ere 
ni cess 
Ga caer eae eae 
ines hegean tag ean tet 
Pies een ene 
‘Repeal noc 
irving together ne ig tly shai each 
See ees es eas ee 
SAG Sater : 

Sane se Spa ok Nea 
la fora vin, although he never managed Ht 








Helived abe? yoae old and didn 958. He, 
II wad feat Sen his 
‘ered hod teen worth ut eu hen 





ST 
Seer. 

aheeneorn 

Saree orn 
sae 

BOE Saeco 


vaca ang anaeaeerea 

Sr ee eS, 
other ieee’ 
Bente Sch erties 
isha ie idamle 
icbecesa i oad dee 

TE yu se po 





[Gera ind adn sight ben Sate 
Snathreehoren,Hietoeiven 206930 
feat og house On the homested there as 
tio ais by Be out log bam, an 8 by Foo 
fen house, and ouree oa ced Well 
enya hod pt up thee eset area: 

hen Cor wa small, Henry went io 
ont Stes sermon Orca 
ometine te Cor sae ghtning anger 
Spe ig bic, bushy bearded guy 
srl Sto thehouse Heard Corb Rate 
{Brew her ae sound hin Henry was ck 





Moe hdr wer born to Henry and 
tie! Catherine (Katharina, March 3,193) 
Gertrude Riche (August 6, 1980) Gilbert 
(Gans Spice, and Deal Job 
Sek et ior acta cs stroman od 
Felpith the sk because of the ide Be 
ad guned whe working in he sym 

‘Hey sndKate moved oC witht 
snd Donaidin 98 andl the feng too 
Catherine maraed Hare Janssen. Cenre 
Fad gone to. before her pees. She a 
‘Wesminster Kase passed ay November 2 
120, and Henry on Nonerbe pit 


JOE AND CATHERINE (WIERENGA) 
Tele Wiper Holwerda was born December 











lands porens ona farm, ut hee 
‘ves goal eduction and ier di sme 
‘eihng In Apa Dl he teed to Canada 
Aethine Ferd Ver fay to whom he nae 
‘Bnet shure Voc le 
iets the counny of Canada: He ved in 
Sse elevate tere but Be waned to fee 
Neen," FOP 

Ta larch 192 fete had fled on the SW 
28423805 Tone. Hole’ but by the tne 
etek up the Ne 36293 on september 5 
be motes name at Joseph Goo) He 
thon but» 14 by 2d lo hae that 
we 

nh wn op of he berate 
Sem afin eco een 
Sete Eng wel he spoke ith haa 2 
{Pevefan cent Jor assoon apolnted road 
lien over the Neerandia tea by Frank 
‘onpaon in ths poston he was respoile 
fant ort ior ted welt iked by sexe 
Rojec. ols cae fuse ofthe Pact 
Thatta wouble betieen neighbours eas 
seston Once pred geraheaing 
Tor-Dsich sets to the south of the see 
‘ene Tbe hearing ws eld nthe log chars 
‘nlfr edmond the ines “Spek the 
{thin the name of the King was the 
{fe waden fora namberot ears sn ne was 
{Ene pronto we Hone needed» fre oe 

flared roma bad kne, the rest of 
wn eadent, Once ne had ben working with 
{Seng plow when gotstck Jou the 
retire in prvard ope ond forthe 
ee ee 

fees hon wring longer 
sedormaquety not sing regula ete 
‘Sitearting etl pn 

Toe sed th patent land in 1920, 
Solon ae aces dined Bess tae 
Howse ead pat ap 2p Seok og tbe 


wes never seen without his hat i 
pe ne at 

2 ingonox land Pured i shack 

ee 
eos peeoe tee 
ene eeatees 
horses. By B29 head nine hore, at oly 
Ses ire was a ered toad fence al be 
his sae 
Seba ee 
Seemenccrs 

F euieaneaapies 
wh sh seven hes Se a ton 
wiper reckes 
fooraireeran es 
‘worn out inthe fon he pt bth of them on, 
fed ae thy ssn 
selina 














ot ind he is all. He we atest 
Elen, ond of Lammert rones' pe, 
Sitsbc id rome growing up todo hewn 
‘ni seventen a fe Sime Bateventaly one 
sont afr ee tert fourth day, Cae 
etree Nr foe er 
‘Cie unihga on Sanday. March I, 1954 








Joehad teen ected councilor for Newt 
‘Sah fora twosyese term. The meetings were 
SEL Shae mes costo the Shoal Cok 
Sow in Alen homestead Joe se 

“Sa Becember s,s son, Wied, was 
tore evan Cather Joe was wry prod 
(Hisaomand vowed tat he war going have 
{god edustion But human intention and 
il naa per fir 
Iomthe ater on March 15,1535 iaepaeunatie 
{Ogi e's out of poecmoni ard di oer 
Felgen ote bmp 

les wos Fake and Beppe Holwerdss 
SEL te ope tne pears (BEY when 
‘Catherine tok hie to the Netheands 0 vs 
fe litwenda tary: Beppehad pasado, bt 
‘ike wan sl tery he a of ih 
Jnr The to ed unde wore bo i 














ew Ht es i 8 





ing on. Fm ha apr led old 
ce IT A a tei 


DDRIKUS AND JOHANNA (NIIMAN) 
HUININE 

hana Nima wn born August 2, 188 
tn Aen Gaertn the Netbeans Fo 
‘alae Brus Fink ws orn in Wi 
sit on Jinury 3 Deka ed Johan 
Serenade iDance 
[ide he drove # ge tom of arcs and 
BA eterno a om 
Henry Riper ha was bang in Edmonton 
SNE Ute then about the good and 
ahd opportuniies thee: Cansequent, the 
Huns decided to imesgrte to Canad 
They son he Viton Ape Ate 
ID is Hl ty took tun io 
‘ono There the nen Fraser ls sha 
ingea shock withthe Thee Vise family 
‘BBs fund jb th the Cy Wate 
ons 








‘Dis te many other Dutch migra, 
ont am in aad Be mt with 
Bevo Dutclnea to Townships and 
Bir ion eset he wan he nd 
ht daghtes Argo (rad had tec 
Kent he was aay (Secember 
Dus fl on the SW 10523 9 Deventer 
$2 Aso ony end aston 
pier to Nein ino 8, 
‘a, Bat when it Became dear tat ohana 
Heal as ch thar she wou nor bale 6 
Inde the hemesteading is, Dike Flue 
strep nth eared 
‘ie fr fourteen mont, had bul house 
Sndenntie had boken to aes and deed 
fm He ad sold hs cow fo Jses Othe 
ftienthereater became Kacwn ae “old 
‘ii 

Dab esmed employment with he Cy 


Dn nn The an a be 
sien Same Neerland ovis then sl 
{sie Ben Livers fami Johan ds Sp 
Sete an ks Rape 


SQRNELIUS AND HERMUNA(GoTZEN) 
Tn 19sCae (Comes ngwersen imi 
pated to Canada the age of Scat 9 years 
Fete ehind his wee Herm, ap vt 
B par lao, Gomy (Corel, barn 
and sister. Parting was ot es), bu ie for 
Amin the Netheriands had hea ore and 
‘tore unbenrbe Woring wits aorta 
phair business wae boing and tcc, 
‘Thevange ot ee and get Sy fom te 
seston ih hn Mereoer eae ins 
Ay balog ven sw. Fora mee ten dal 
(iecould days whole quare set and. 
fhe talked over with his fay, they log 
‘Sy onset et hn go a edd 
that Cae would go lane and when he 
hed fue an Hemi woul ame 
anal i, She ws ic ery happy ie 
‘con lah ass sw te mek te 
pected. jobs were hard to find, and then 
Shkre was dhe language roe Fle ound 








ant anil intone 
ACen seme eed ad 
eer 
Sere 
ere err 
oa ae 
Sitio enioee 
cea ea 
ee ecirte ne 
ikem 
Seana eae 
pete ene oetene 
Searchers 
arcsec ae 
poe aye ons 
oe eer 
ioyeaerieeiee dees te 
Saves om tect, 
poe a 
cmap ince Teeter oes 
ae 
Tes ia ie wai 
senor te oe eS 
sya been rere 
Wacoec cas ee ee 
ae tar 
ek eg eed 
Bee reas let 
aes 
pet reetet iy 
as Sy a 
Sees aeee 
ES i ven thal 
aceannee racer 
ees 
Scere 


Fecity and song, Sd when he eamed fo 
bey piney coun amine 
Ee rere ae 
Foe iy 
Gekgotabos hemor 
Tian tne te 
ek Betas 8 
Eee aa 
Loramie 

1p dre emesis oven 
Spatial 
Peis 
garwitersen dare 
eee err aene 
‘working in Edmonton. He abandoned his 
(Ege henry te Liter be waded ih 
pba ler Argeoberttebesr orca 
EES ait am eget 
read brought i ly fom mono 
he on 
"The oun was not very well bu and one 
Cee rere 
Scoetanceaean same 
SS es 
ed 
Seecikhenes 
Cees memes 





‘ind, the dity water would dep every 
‘ere ono ted then worst 
{Aen the table wh Hermits bend 
Biso etied ont fhe only ting whch 
semble he hoe inthe Netbeans) 

i nn coc fea 
Saks had fen “chinkes oF eh oe. the 
‘feretrgeration. It would tes col tht water 
SET Ratomthestye wold en 
‘Reame sot Uy sthough Hermiaa fice 
‘Sed om thas aed peursy 

The ving condoms on he homestead 
ect ars contrast to what Hern snd 
(Gee ad bee onde Neha, and 
‘shered Herm the mon for er the pe 
reg earn yy anche wren 
Sa of allie They oa ay have sent 
lends Cast however, hadno dete topo bak 


eye Ray they fd edo daep 
amd tey had enduph fo eat what more 
‘Sithey need? Thee i cnssed many of 
‘tein paichichens, whieh were pene 
its dye and ofcourse, they gle 


ete in he Nethands woud fen 
scr prcels with used thing toys aso 
se henenethe paca, wae 
Ssjoenga the ngwetse owschel Hess 
flea gird sess and afore he 
“loth Ino somethings forher cule 
tbc She cdo Sore any ofthe Baul 
ciety fey a bre 

em ut of place that sein at many 
Sere: ena ‘st with needle and 
Stes rhe cen ateron, reba 
‘money Hemuns could buy 2 sewing mo 
Shine The machine was hp and she 
treated i more than srg ie 

‘Cie spent many winters working at « 
sil oP doing radon He would sey 
Sy esl Sty when ne woul oe 
|S they were, woul have to milk the cows 
Frmina wa sve sl of thse ceturc 
Witt one swe of hal they oud 
sashes ator 
cts Bes te rence. mA 
4 work. He bought one ov and another he 
fad hamol The one he hogght wae pe 
‘Sse wha great sr hom wars eae 
‘etre and oun wing wove hough 





se hd em 

ae area iaaine 
Fine peopl sup 
‘lewd an ors we pal he 
SETS AE ig ee wor wth 
Sen thea en ed ime 
GE ich ial ead 
sarap eel Gere cepa ee 
ound elf tp fe Sy 
Sesh aphi sant 
TS, pel the comely 
cx hs die ct 
Sr ape ase 
REWER Net cer 
See tha li arn were 
ASSES hcp eth dea week 
ated a tehaltone 
oe eae ee 
Sees aoe” 
selsaom hte Ta cee tc 
Sorel senses es fae 
Hime ene he 
hc re oe bce ol 
oe Sa ne atin ee Ss 
SIH rae OR ier 
‘Soi thn a a era 
eos amt ch yr ta ie 
Si ayn ite ane 

“ingest ein re 
gn Rs iw hei ae 
hte watt oh Big whe 
Someone natied" ite 
epeote ar Sa aoe 


years trom Jly 17,1908 hea, robust 
fon ney ea ens) 

The two eldest boys, Com and Ger 
erromngupand ean ahd 
Shu beler one could ot have been fund 
ek ery ih aie a ag 
‘Sstosinehomestead. SW. 354125 90, whl 
ihe wsiookingaterthe stor thts 
Se seep by ign he i 
and nce a wek earl Me let 
{he hteerand the deta for his sua a 
ling pt ws ery tm dy and he 
UA wes oun hares They bthere he 
ete soimach ta te ces tok of on he 
MinundGiseloontelot then, Hefe te 
“SEpurrat and his grape spokes le 
sie Tre dng og es 
tne Ence was ennhed, After ying eles 
ule im the ot sen, he wae found and 
trough fo Bimonter Bae Tangy’ cx 
Hews inthe Root eight wea a ‘a 
‘he leg never mphtned at complet He 
fest cpp oe thereto ee Hee 
Ins had tvtke over the sores jb 
‘i, iat ne pT 
‘Sreloras weil Iwas avebe! or her when ber 
Fsband nally retamed and war bl fo ke 
er again 








Seis per ee 
en ad 
tal Andy Nanninga, Tohanna ws next fo 
i ae Mite cee 
Sige with hela ssid Neti Joh nar 
‘ren on. John eventually took over the farm 
seit They hed hoc bare yea 
Aivaysa over of nate, Becouid enjoy is ld 
ie cilen move WB. alo, exept or 











ardor Gace oes Neb St Ce 


‘The elder Ingversens ten made the 
pelle Nei ey ct nt 

rae the pace where hey had ren the bet 
‘erat herve. In pte ofa te ha 
Sipe her hears wore sil there They had 


gent many hapry years in Nera, which 
‘Sar remorhaie 3c they had Been used toe 
$y dlge lyi th Ness 
‘to dation between ch and poor the 
Romeseads — everoue wis poor The pr 
tent ane oapprednv one acter hep 
‘Soe mace same of pe tack he 
SE oy nc chwed ydaeo 
ee ha nna remeber "rel abou 
herparnis athe ova une enc 
Filer and Mother ingyen were ath fd 
Singers Avatar tcp spent many evenings 
Fe piyed The elder Ingereene seldom went 
Seas aly ey wee ogee sen 
send a frends they were expected 
& ota appect th st the tne, Bot 
fealze now tht ose wes as wel gp 
“Athen that we ret se 
eee ea ea ek 
‘eats a elder inthe church Asa scholbaard 
Tremere wore hard forthe ean of 
Ri toma 
with pneumonia, He hadalwaystcenastong 
Neh man and ved tobe minty. He 
i lt ae hl en Sonik a 
trlour She dd in 19, Netie dled fw 
elt inf. Cin anemia ved 
ghrp ana Hei wt 
SSEIG ie her geal peaches 
ean aser 











EAMEuETUs ano nome moose 

‘u(t ance wa oe n We 
enguryCelderng. te Neevande, only 
{sss young toy he helped i ater 
seri ing gin ou ba wen 
grew oder he dtd to onthe mounted 
relents ehnds Arai 
‘eew his to Albena, were he sete inthe 

‘out, he walked out the Neeandin 








Escicecesiecan™ 
Thole fe ghee, hey cold ake 
ate, Bat shed the woma's ste haw 
Fe: Bort was taken behind the house and as 
peter 
Poet seaea cere 
wath afer afcona ase ores, wa the 
ivoettindnens tite anne apy. One 
edo ood, Then re was knock on ie 
fiche echoes 
‘rel eal thew from his store. Ancthier 
seas Serene cer 
{Sin the home and brought quae ofthe 
ME Not many days lates two Mounties came to 
ie ceresearte ea 
Eger he cram 
‘ek sn stake e aloe tthe Mor 
hey tl ham at to Worry hey eet home 


tenders would never vaste meat Afr the 
Ssked hs wien Due he should tel the 
‘fut abut the mea ls ie teame ge 
hed roe ght het 
Ge all oe he se see, Bt 
pes fori alan is rigours The 
leat one pair of shoes, Ties were id 
‘Mca abi and lt Bart sl hem fo Pte 
nfeatsin Hint. then Barco eg 
Exh desperatly needed supplies Te 
eather was hep of obit gre igh 
Sint higher 

“Gnartalin Edmonton ater te dyson 
ed Bat managed scl sew ak 





ae ht 
Hao cose dene pitt 
Soeeberachcrs 
lorie expense ofbuening ie thers To eka 
waa eengeecter 

"Then came a day when the butter was ab 
Sag mia eine met 
seh ines 
{neat Vanderhoot B.C), and back to Edavon- 
festa ‘Nectar so he and Sam 

ine diene kaa 
sa, wile tir ow house wan Bing 
siclopon 0 pt hint Ns the mse 
ode tend of sors, Raymond apace a Poy. 
Pip iaeert ee gente rena 

cee ee ee 


est winterin memory Many ctl ded. Spe 
sly ae tne oul be sry 
Estes pos dep them ae 
oan conned is atc tops 
sed and threw the aie hay everyeey. He 
Fa ery ee or them. Bu fo 
Nght The mare pd sl mre and 
ntl weee worth very te the follwing 
“PRES ony had the cae sutra through 
that este winter, ut so had the fam on 
the spring at loaded up pesseason once 
gait ore nae nde tooo Mh, 
ie ee ean dying sling ml ren 
‘sal a the tm hw fer il 
is dng sme (909 that youngest 
Sou stor 


e ¥ 


(ee Lata oi 8 





Since the dir fam was beside the spot 
shes dino the 
it) Once more the ay mane te Nedra 
{ia ave tine to an improved homestead he 
SW as, whch Ban Bought fom Ace 
Hyland 
ge din of het tack he age of 
ght nar ve hy a ie un Re 
Ped ayn rb ge 


ELKE AND JANKE DUIMSTRAY 
joanna 

lke Via Jota wos torn Once 
1,18, Basa Food te Net 
Esti mare nen esr 
sas amen When ke a ee 
WEreec evap eared Ovo et 
eters atten ia 
ithe any ws compulory. He served wo 
Sonsini Casi cbt: Cay Da 
Teta cher tsaaweegawepte othe 
‘Saag tc by made 
fo goto Canada so he saved hs mney and 
(Bigiedtsblaoncs nit Crave pens 
Stat Burne packing plant. bat he di po ike 
Tune fier ied ont contcon 
SPASVigh nti sd thelr Bul 


Song tien Edmonton Bhs cine 
‘Ro were looking for and. Elke fled on 9 
omestead NE 3-8 in Neerland 09 
Apa te ula log shack om he and 


an began caring, Ther was no money te 
irae caring “oie fa he went othe ar 

“After few yar of working the homeseod 
and hanesting in Ssktchein Eiken 
i and to er Kamp, Then he wt 
Feta, rege, wit fopka Schuring Tee 
{Ry wor ing rl ide 
[Uslunatety Eke asf by sain and 
very ined ‘he brake twenty to Bones. 
Re spent eghisen mane i the hota se 
{Shefing Hi tend Topko often ved Eke 
{ul ewe helped um save, When Eke at 
‘Mle he etdened to Neelandla Instead of 
Taking fe boul with Doure nd Bey 
"st? ERE ye cleo srw in Woxd 
War for Canada at bythe se a ela: 
en pps came the wat war or ad he el 
ng y this tne he ws agin ring on 
tafadgangloharesinseatchean och 
‘stu trom Foukfe Anema for en cents 
Foe wh reconscionte 
"in al the Westerbaan fly cme 1 
‘Neerland an Eke decide to el hem 
(gurter They moved int the hose aad 
‘Topped he nd bot they oe ty 0 Ee 

‘Dug teens bo 26, Eke wot bck 
to the Nethesdands seven ines to vt re 
Seat halt me nk ums, 
[adbeenborninSexbrum, Fesandenfine 


Sse He oer here re 


LS cores 
ee eee oo ie 
Peter 
eas 

Ses yt 
ees eae 
gaticutesesemnenangt 
eas 
et ay oi Rar 
Soe ees 
Sone 

sy pa saat io Sa 

he oes J ae) 











bom Ap 2, 108A yearandne alee 
‘Sahel Norman ox fa pe 
dees wel er Ad basen 
incon Mash 2 5, Sed gear 
‘enn ape 6 ou te wl bay ae 
Be Helens 
ingens us He wars pow an hs 
Ip anna, cpecy far He soe 
Redon ot mi vs, tes en 

sae ches Hie gu 
EX hand unngalthe word onstage 
By yarani onl auras fash eae 
tons anceps nee 

ie ms godaddy pte 
soe ned nly pesca onde 
‘rary ard th te Het 
etn was er noo Rs Wien 
{Sd thy pet any Rie gene 

The bps et yee re png 0 
sh sya eerste 
{rote They ved ogo sing inte eas, 
Sree sae renee 

In Sepenber Boinx ers and 
tad t foto schoo ie hough eryone 
Boa wih the pea Nes Fo Na 
fea bn che adv cd ey 
ion cece a Bae When 
Aer chen nen Eis oh nes 
fhe dats Sree al a 
ich he hi ta 
twrshoot, Mesnwtte har was alin 
die eS cng 
Fimeel, Mach to jim’ dloplessures Bike 
Smut han ochotand dente? 
‘Soto noo 

in tn Et ved aig sgt nd 
shooting aba ids, and telephone intl 





he’ fist ator wa purchased in 1942 
from C.K. Mat for Siz 3. Neverthles 
He never ied working with machinery He 
ee Brags bu eye sm by 
il enough they drove te fur heeses or cat 
fing the pin and id ar of work 
Bia and Nemo eras Sums 
hed wit having song and coves Tere 





ys no ie oe ply, xp a seak nay for 
i acasonal si nth ck 

fi gataehonl and we to work at 
‘hutch bea short tine et are 
ice book there ana ser tht soe ad 
Tiimterng bec permanent pros ie 

i re lich che 
Joye ering om the Bae ees when 
‘Su. and im dd const socing se 
ctytve cents an ae and oul stock stout 
{wo ares an hour tpether Tha ade ce 
‘pending mney in 

Rt shtcren years of age Eke was sick 
oan, He bold hs fare thE and fn sd 
Tughtahouseinrthead, He mone hee 
Nostra etn September 
stoma als tamer ante coninued ign 
Barrhead and remared in 1956, In 1957 she 
ada troke whch etter prayed. Seed 
[St joseph Atay Hosp: Edmonton 
‘al her cath om March 3, 

Tn B8,jim had purchased ig for sing 
teen and Ht road 
‘Sing Grewood al vee dais per howe im 
Sears ta el we 
‘ing tee (980) expel nave at 
cig ope eva pe 
Inthe ea nasa SSOP 

"Th 963 Ed decided he need achange. He 
more to BC and worked in sey eae 
Fund He is mare andes wth hole 
Sth te dream Met BC 

“ena ge up acustrmed To woking ae 
lying tbs Should runatandes 





eight along wit er bathers. On a vito 
be ule Burkngton, Ont, she met an 
Settet andy te wih tre chien 
Him remained single anc ept the fanny 
‘ary where he spend his unter opp 
thelin, The winters are spentin bash np 
Jim and Ea Joetsena 


eTER AND mETJE GUINSTRAD 
Kant 
SaaS 
Tae Kangra at orn Kar, 
Feesland the Netherands, om February 2, 
so yea he Need see 
elecenpeewnine pe 
Pre rae ee eS 
His mokono We Che ne 
CSR Leta ney es 
Sit wes oases 
Seeing 
sel Res elec tac 
makes hens Sv fea 
Tetiat hata ana ete, 
is demi oe don NY 
‘eter Se was persuaded by his son to pall 
ipatodieeud eunette ye eee 
pera poeple race 
pins ny he aba a) 
ena 1 te ay bm ve 
Ser endian som ath. 
Iie ana ctl oan ey 
NON gh lS unc ee 


Raieeceiten ee 
weg St Wenner 
theta we aa 
cera ope ide 
hey ln wat Som 
Santee 
Fats rin Rha renet los 
Seneca hay Tey exsearte 
Snir ete ela ed 
So 2 ott te Reet 
SSE teee es 
The te INE amy had avd a 
Neen nul Se le Sat 
Maggialicmsaad rade 
cacy temas args at 
Espero Rae ee tc 
tn amu en 
Servis eatery 
Bracimeat tan where 
Sin Tc hodemne meted 
soem Seioas bene ne ge ot 
faire oe es 
a ae hh 





Se. bought the NW 23-6135 and 
femal tniand whe hepot bic daa 


Eo eeapthtin enn toe nN 


‘Ata pela nx ee 
ay een hn 
PE at Tartan 


The elder Kampnar sul fom cance 
a he store watts suse venture HG 

for Gre Falls; Montana 36 and 
Erengoiotansocin ale snd Someones 
tthe lan or er By thi ne ds had 
sien mein fl Rand ert er 


HENDRIK AND MINA QuNKELHORST) 
enri an Kanner was bom fnsaey 
4, issn Western Drenthe, the Nee 
eds When here woradin aa, 
‘in. While there” he met Mina (Wiking) 
oo Wisktnge (Ap 8 13) wh 
{S193, Hendi le for Edononton, Albee, 
‘here he wor forthe Cly Water Wong 
Hendrik took up the SW-1602-35 in 
Newton Septet, 191 Tater tht 
rare etshed to the Netheande here he 
Fareed Nw on January 2, 11 
‘yt efor 


Sie ove te hosed 
fone HeraribullalNoy cog ase 
ES an he and hing sunt thee In 
igo ba 


y, aes 


seen baie te patent is 
lan in 921 he wae coppang tne and 
I srs and owed tent one exe 
thre Rose He ha tines sven Of the 
{Shlefn 97 and the tees horses in 191, 





















































"kta ecw sand 
teem ot wal one place aswell estiveemes 
Saiiecre 
=e kames spi i nie 
gfe kad vor an one sme dg the 
mer Every Saturday, when Mina went tothe 
ice ae he ru Say ok 
$50 a chotlae bar. Betray. 
Rte imtratog mans ca 
Sites ese aly oe 
Hendrik vas an excitable person and could 
ett lnyhade Nlcoadsg ies 














lark, Mina was gentle and soft-spoken 
Here tied ne ce 
1950 the Kannegcters built «lumber 
oat wich per ara 
the NE 2615 ster paping the tne on 
Iter Hendrie Hoag acto he would ge 
eccrine eth 
nwhalever pice of machiner) woshutched ep 
Sekine wanted the mactnery to go 
‘reps wl a Roce He 
‘Enughta ford ut wae never abet de 
rope en din no feces and 300 
Ene eventual oi 





ia wat net hose: She wld 
etek Sy hos ae 
foc amen fe ae 
ine fe nce tide peo abe 
‘Sal oe ate hg ean 
Henri and Nina never had ce Ee 
ssn nt 
{el en ame see a 
emer al ie terstay ng seb 
Intehowee Fredwasscnted wihtherad 
seen era uk 
insane Mhedsioe 
sal nik one “Spe wee 
Spec Thanet aied Soc 
Himonen mn Be hoy eoelbck ob 








Nethands, Hendeik died here on fn 
SSWH. tad Mingo Machi re 
oe Van Doesburg, 


RUDOLE AND GEESJE(SCHANS) 
RIEREKER 
Rodoll Gonge Kinet (187) was bon 
fa Alsen, Drone, he Neher He et 
ame a carpenier and owned shop in 
Aswteton, tor afer the shop buchen 
i deaded fo img tothe USA in the 
‘ay is Hise Gouge and ihe chten 
{sed ater The analy sang in Grand 
Ep Michigan when Ralf ect fo 
Emonton, where they fed in Facer Fas 
fic pie Woah ia estan 
Gee vesioNceara witht den 
Jemma, Tune 901890, Ce (Greta 
Keni, thy Ted (Theodora Seprombe 
Ii Linn (Retna tera, Deemer 
153), Henry (Kuensaad Hendrik Ney 1 
‘8 Hesmina ly 1,19 ad Hendrie 
ees hbours to the i 
senna gripe ed ont 
‘haan through Kipper lind and one of their 
es ns ose Mw fa they dared owl 
ar over the eek thou osng 
awn whe png or one of 
Tas ic omakeaivingon home 
sain 13 Rasolcbtnned SES in ee! 
‘pd bl rm the ede governnent. 
Splect tthe lm eesters ow yar snd 











1917 The Kienkers moved to Monatch in 18 
later they maeate Rasingon US 5 Aes 
Seema Need, elu as 





{EN AND FENNICIE BRUINS) 
Kinae 

Hen (en Ke artery Nove 
be eR Goes eee 
Wensine ocd Nts 
2s entre gel 
Rens SA se ey 
iced ewe so 
‘te inter of 107 ater reading anatise 
in he neh eit tere 
Shut tesa Ne ey 
Coe iS  aPng in Cares 
ei stupa uncaring 
Wemeices ogy fora 
ew et sth 
FESR RAO, aetna tak 
FOP ie crt a Lae 
Kage Ketel tonniokes ses 
SEE Kaeoregueranvonen ens 
Feed oti ya's tr Take ae 
Beaty te Shathattgen fs 
Ase pace rhe 
Beha pre ed store pe 
tetas ae aris St 
Begyanttie and ne Seton 
er ee 
et epee 
Fe Alert apn or 
ther business afford ping They decd to 
STS rig of Apt 0, te 
gps holy en all earn 
Seen seat ere aso 
Hen ena ey 2 Rs ly 
SEAS tac combs 
i Hood Bi Neh 8) Te te 
ie ea ASP i ey ee 
Pee wey atu nets 
Gk gn nus 
ER Gan ere ase 
Seis Slnenenshee eH Cues 
Sree 

Ty per we mmol his in 
sulin cline kong ant 














the memoirs begins with this arial ia a 
Henry was determined that he wanted to 
sirens tere es Goveformernd Resa 
{Ghratan Seal or at est» chance of sae 
Ising then, heating te 
‘tthe Lord choowes fis ewn ays, even they 
dei fr man Afr abt a week 
inowon al he Kipper oes ek 
fans They called» doctor whe told them, 
ihe se oe the li eg 
inmost he hora and he young 
‘ha ala wth yo for nw Henry andes 
‘ie unstod oly al ,ba ey knew 
Sey llwhut wus meunt Then he Loe dea 
Shue Me: Only aw days ter the fared 
eves came Kus ad de 1, 0) 
nner Heny er enue were lowed 
sitio Net nepal ae bia ere epee 
forse thee Ida nat go beter 
tit Han at Rome this ite one he Lard 
{Sak to Home so (ay, 0, Tere hey 
trem in stngeland mong people whose 
inion hey olde spay hey 
‘Shere An oficr ofthe Slaton Army cane 
iovint and heinduated Wo Heny ht he 
‘ewig ite whet ead th fuel 
Up chide, te rea Pain 2 hich they 
Sew sey wel Here the Ld pve eno 
Hr tay tat pe eae 
ae ta dhowah te oun Suen Henry 
{he ret Byall appearances he fooking or 


something. sei a bal hn.” But th 
Iman wae ea bnocking of the aloe 
Pi ts HL, Kippers™ he nk, in good 
suadestandabie Dutch "jun read aa! 
Jonregerens he i tal 
eit iste of mes Nou have fo 
there The thought ‘rma go here 
{hy bose lam Bunun, babes 
deere the mean" My name e Fred 
Bron: Tame rom he US.A. but or thet 
Ereyurel hve ved ntsc and wera 
‘ul mine’ Henry wanted know hee 
Secs mre Naderandre inthe cyan hy 
Assi yt nd them 

he ving een Pr Boro 
Fecal “There muatbe some Dutchmen 
thee ip ther pet happiness after some 
{king, they found them These were oly 
fee Ml thy ew othe 
Rose merece uy Henry sad Tawit os 
[theming Suny ost pace ring yr 
‘wires and chudren tong, of coarse, and we 


Srl ip th ad tpt it Sly 


iene fu al an he opt 
Ein Somenieundenchetes Sn hemos 
ame tung wt nary had ben 
‘Murespiene with he wit othe Det 
igen . 
ahr Cli lord Fe 
wa inade president, and Henry secretary 
Tidy seeed the sine postion ken they 
formed a society 1 natn, See 
“Thy he come to Canada (0 fart, and that 
{ote donein the iy They waned pe 
‘tan ane enough tors decent sued coy 
‘there they oo Rave hr own church and 
‘Shousotha they couldeotinae ecard 
"if they were now in Edmonton fr wha 
erring ine ike seeay ward 
{Gas Pacii to sce Edmonton cou me 
Sangean i esponaet he wetig 

“ren fo the Sone’ Ser, the Secretar fe 
‘St the toe “Come youre 1 he 
ensutaton withthe brothers Henry eat 
{a reccived god recepon st Cat held 





i gan tee aig 
cei soem tee nine 
Seah otc eatin 
Seay Mares 
merge rte a 
reese 
penton geet 
ig aia atu ee 
“The minister asked the brothers ad tere 0 
Serer errant Soe 
eee orton 
ppg 
a pe per Pm 
Scenes 
Skiers fee leet 
Flas 
Sand gee old Hy 
sat nar Ora at 
See 
enteeeieareey 
ae erator 
nner nee! 
pee ely 


In Edenton the Kipper fam first ved 
sm Giastch Sr. Thow # dae Clays 
[Bana was torn Noverbar 211, Hey 
[Etoperscdshamese sal shop on ast 
fo Arena, tina sal pocey son Pine 
Ses Bute ante a Lean arming anahe 
Arden gers he Tid reson Apel 
5 He abandoned tat quarter an er 
ihupear on Dente beicd onthe NE 

‘pote son Gem, wae bmn Edmoaton 
seme 195. Ey the allwing year 
Fnyand he famipmoved tothe homeo, 


Thr by Soot house ws buf space 
bso, fra ot, pes Rod ben put Sos 
thetop and vere wth sds The Aor nae 
Timi ep or te ace of dit or a 
‘Sethe They coer at hes oh 


lesa bay when ine ter ab ot 
teas put’ Onc some ten cane oe 
they ashed, Which rhe Hoosen = 
IReheocaeh one keds bw the 
Henry hd  pood eduction and could 
‘write well He wrote artces for the Pats 
‘enim and De Hlandsche Ame. in Be 
Follandee armor he ates wen on sch 
{opie ae Crain Pacer, egaon in Egypt 
Sue in Argentina’ im appreciation for 
theworkhehad dane be eecntS gels 
fom Be Hollands Famer 
ns aed Hay gan deing 
then ct i with bead knives, Henry aed 
‘ows beup te bunds, Whenthe gas 
Spite fresh by clang ft wath 
‘tia and ured eed techies daring the 
‘te nyc thay ang he eh 
arene ep im carry tt the yr on 
‘Momemade oe wate pole The hy 
tryed fo ed he ate Sung the ue 
hod no money and didnot Know where the 
tes Tear oul come om bt ey 
Erew Whemtogotowith the cre Toy ad 
before the Lord andthe net nrg Von 
farmer who cea Horry sme money fr wa 
had dec nd uin edinein 
Sem to Hemy and Jeng: Alle (avenge 
July 2781) and Jenny esoage, Bremer 
Ast 





07 Hy woid ep 
Seen ema 
cape 

Sg emige pth ae 
ele eat be Bae 
Ee eng menses 
Seapine he oe 
erga et Soa te 
Sec etn btn 
secon ae per 
From then on she did alot of sewing. When the 
ayn eda mated nt 
Shea mca ae 
Seem runt ice 
Fimo rioatat et die 
Ss add cee ora 
euielet eaten thee 
=iaeceme 
se Romi ein sett 
meres SE Sonne 


eon tn amg re oe te en 


atthe Anemas betwesn services, Once Heny 
fad sha bad tothe at he sto 
WWesioc i ace a daroe He had pane a a 
Oia Brrhend wens tothe appear 
‘phe ed tl went rt home 
Kampnat er be bought fea hr fo 
‘nce one af the heres fl tough the rat 
‘Sine which wes bea the house Te won 
Sisncneoi 
for many ovntry Hey worked in the 
Cclsoin Camber Camp to make money 
cep the amily tough te winter ie wo 
ral ed Erving Sandy ng 
na coming heme the following Satur 
‘gh He cen tok gs an bute slong 
fell tothe Camp. When Henry Je ware 
Henry jo went tthe pees to make 
‘honey tor he amy. Wh pe of earns 
‘One year Gladys recelved er fit new oat 
ss geen witha st cll 

‘Whe it nas too dato do any wok, he 
ctdsen would st tound ihe tale oper 
‘and ie cireneojoyed Ustening fo bet 
Ticny won ote Sunday Sec 
tects ng cin Bt 
‘Ghrstman ot the ren 


ae, at i 23. 


‘The Kipper children often played with 
Ant moightoure the Schang eden and 
so with the Wisearson children who lived 
‘Sout wo les ama. There were chores so 
io however itwasthecaldrerabto gti 





Shee nan din 
SE En thongh gs pte 
Se Bereich 
feape iether Rd ein eo 
ee att dace pana 
ener re 
Espey Mayienaehceons 
TG Pas bcs moved in 
itt hee fomen anne 
ae 
SiS cma ee 
rer sa per 
‘ster few minutes Gerhard came ine had 
sng hth Sa 
peered 
‘ould nat sti, 30 Rev. Van Der Woude took 


Henry tek out» second homestead, the NE 
See cearecne 
ff Larimer and Henderje, in BG. in 12 


et Ht 190, 


Hengy and Jeng had ese frm arm 
Ingin}944and moved tothe Cente. Henry sik 
pt active, He managed the Cred Uson 
Selene pls nd kes afer te come 
te, Heep he Cahn 
tor Sout myer an went he wth he 
tere Ae a Ho 
Stahear stack, She wes buen be U.S.A 
{her year Gladys and Heney Seydbort 





moved nt Heng’ house with Bim shew 
{io old to ie ane and woud pt moyen 
elem. le nar 89 year od the, ene 
selena eas 

Gladys Steyr 


OFLOF AND BOUKIE CEMPENAR 

ov ph Kay wanted owe om 
the pale ehere be and he fay ved a 
Sates Oa pre on 
Hehe Roto a fend went in 1933 oF 
ietToa Beton ony oe Be 
worepeal Romie alae i 
SERGRE een ae 
Jeon wolon heures 
Sredant tle spbonten e 

rhc wo a 
CacUiticencs tira 


Rock was fad f had wor, bt a idl 
{gehen old bps pores 
okt ad ee or in 86 n roi 
the Netherands, He marriee Boukje (Bertha) 
‘npens Gomin se Susteren, ee 
STS} Raita ene 
Iistereen when he decided to img 
(Bical died amen Ayearortw etic 
bet there ws too much heay oberon 
fut Roi. The net tine tefl sone 
iin vat Dt steno ope 
aa i er Bt het pr 
tree ope the elting Yon Te cae 

vif mae ava to Neola bu ax 
ena tore to Cane ine. 
fe decided on Neen ly Bc 
theCwstianconsmunty He oo ots ae 
sted GW $425) on Noemi Bek 
fet winter Roloson Pe ey Dente 
Sind dauphir Aee(Oaater 3 
Sen" ote contin aming in Ne 
Sect oor we 
yet hee Al the cooking 
the en the spring an her ser en 
{Pienke Marta, May 18) tok over Rost 
inde were bling hose wither np 
ifm Be Lites, Je Cl sal Hen 
per oo Hl tid he scklg fo 
feited inde wane tng 








2 24 feet — and fad seven oom, mt of 
hicind dts nets The Kos bute 
Sie tthe nore er a fea 
phasonihebds andi 

art th winter the Neeandi church 
ad en The following story hase 
‘Reid atut Rast nef wi the 
ling project. The church was ul fog 
Endo the meno the community sce 
Spree came putin hen he 
tnd, Roe fered to wa home a get Ne 
Sandal Ae tla ar he 
th the Block and tai Since was ule 
Ky Roca decd nate ashore et 
tees and stands of willow ad around Bogs 
Aran hour oso heal adn seach 
ech aed ath are 
ind dawn ona neaby log ove, Fer he 
(ad dogtosking He pcx up hslond and 
‘ed tomar the sou To Ws spe i 
‘as own dog tring wa oc oe! 

"the youngest Kooy childeen, Grace 
(Geet, ay" Sand Ida (November 
3 xn with Bouse tothe homered in 
Bs They walled tain, to Esmonton 
teh Wc whee Pope hem 


aI Koy homered ordered on Burd 
‘on They bl ramp into te ake nd Rolo 
aon Sth the ge oul go oat 
gin he summer 

Relat ough cate om Monarch, pro 


gulag ee a Oe ene 


iy ft ship 
‘Rene an to Neen i ad 
(ve of them, sctding sig ro Soro 
folie rei Rok and fe 
bua loghapsvftarn On opel he barn he 
Roays puta huge swinging bel which could be 
Spe paling sore he psed hon 

‘elenKooy taught schoo in he fw church 
for about two yeu. Though she sometimes 
‘gy ha aly mas 

inti Rak cae the pan his 
(oven of those had been cleared in T9I6) and 
Feed eight cate ad wo hors, A wll 
2 the house and brn» granary had een 
Bhat rhere were a two Sls ote plas 


¢ 





and one and thee quater mies of wiee and 
i ig Te a ie ie 
ad tin sn oth pling and 
icra ren Would go oak they 
Noone ienry Rippers Je aed Wily 
‘Oihuis were among thot who gota tooth 
pal Rak si 
sways He Served as eer in the church from 
Ditters und he amy et Neerland 
oubjhad never ke ita he homestead 59 
Injune oie Koos returned Mona In 
funy FR merc je Sg 
Roelof and Boukje and their two youngest 
nehters mowed acy i825 th tine to 
{jn vchington USA slt hed there 
Ua tuseSvoe: Raed n Bes 
ia Hempe 


fone 
ce dp th al you want Sa se 


Sistas warveeess 








AAS AND ANNA (LDEGHERS 
Sie 
SESS toe 

Fe ne isl pit: 
Sepa tcntcrotas 
te rele 
cereereemeeesearTa ce, 
Rates Saceates be ee tate 
Pick bere 
petty 
SSE Siren 
Sith taidar Sebene 
‘nd another bth Rosle. wax raised by 2h 
ee ee ey 
teen ce” pare 
‘Ses ie rare ns 
cee 
Sear 

Sea Sens sonseenter 

Rani’ 
Mere creer a 
Riga ae cate ail oe 
fae pee ert 
recmredeee emis 
Serenata ace 
‘nine meu: fea 
Pleas ating 
etae aaa anne ee 
Sept ea 
eter paces ometicren 
Ss he et il ons 
oe eases 
Soscr acer 
pig hte heker ha 
Sh etch cae ste 
Seen comes 


Wen ech of the men had his own cain, 
he played pens oon sothe Bil Oi 
tra ra etn eo caper plese One 
(yan Keke Sd Jon Cader wet © 
‘Sheil or an evening On the way they 
toed he pi wh thy rsd 
Sema ara hey i 
fone wood nthe betes i ake eg 
‘Rite hey compinned that tw tl cold 
Grecaga ond warded Thssiol seem 
‘Basal the vistors they puton th ve 
‘oat and Butoned them up. Een thes they 
Sec une fo et warm and moved doer 
{oie ie Pal comping tha nce Bil 
rs una gt ar clin web they would 
Tet gonamt to getoramad up feos 
Iai ep cme 


nig meats ae hoa 
ig outing oad ane Se 

tac teres Cache, 
Penman dae scare Se 
eattay tie Neds te th 
SUT et her ee 
shu Bis eno 
Rests Guts Recah 





Jogo Edenton fated atthe ce 
Seat oie ate Eater 
‘ogni Seta ey 
worse na sere pets 
makes goad home for the fay Fhe eat 
Rieck heat at 
Se ee eit eee 
Eiped Gog ahe hob ake hee ae 
prea Re leben eke 
Sa Repel trata ce op oa 
Sele ane a ne oe 
they wee chewing obec. ne naturaly 
fate ast might be, and se knew who would 


Fave to sera the Dor gun when ey were 


Shc way to ake up rrdcnc'en helt 
Shem nen arte 
suena beet 
eens 
their farm and home. 


Someines i as very rough, and if we 
could've crawied Sack to Holland, we 
‘wolf sid There were many 
Wirpy wed netics ene eg it 
{hey plea nda sna of acewermer 
oe ed kn rte 
pautng a a hobby. She man sso a capa 
Foere hand-nating septal ones TE 
rice was Gvered wah dete oro 
Saige ns 
owes o lt and atone tne agit ang 
‘wok othe Meck and Anos gis 


‘A a mathe, Janne Kee hap bay. She 
duc eong nding op ae 
Sy warm and wil dremel The iy on 
Sed to growin ue and numer Clay 

(Kiara) was bom Sepember 35 820-U 
(Cetabcumeon Ocober® 95 Raph Rost) 
{rived Ober 1,125 apt albert on mat 
ten ary 1,99, The Rees were gad 
tnd loving parents, puting the cident 
“at Ke nore his wrk and pa 
‘ir abut teeing te frm nea He would 
stalk doogh hs Beis pang weeds mang 
‘or he pale up the rota ell He Slo 





Ia spre eben desining pds, fn 
gts and linger ope hep hn 


"Ege ntl work wth Klas hough. Hs 
sue of hamaur often uriaed He Kae he 
Steyr decd a te tol way cope 
Sates inthe hyde ware tage 
Sire enough, some young fellows soon 


dante there Im he dpe Kae 
hte pr Mi ye he 
Senda oka me ey 
Saran wih Sol Sa septs ie 
[prs inet a 
tase ese nrg er 
ce fevered etre ee 
“The children too fad un 
Up age a 
Sesto Shut areece 
id One night inthe excement, they a 
towel bie ni, Fao evict 
Sec a ecmoeret 
Speed pee he els 
°F eld ten ep h 
sghontne i Oa eal leo, 
Inurl Seyi ey 
snfuog't ham Once mie ere 
meng on hem the no he Geared 
np tenon spin he 


ek Aer een nn a re 








sg ad ge al ad 
Feed reenter a 
emieaceatere st 
Peer ites initia 
fee econ ura a 
Te et a at 
a 
ee i ae mene oe 
Semis eae eee 
ee ena eed 
oe Ma eae a 
eestor 
aie oral ee ee 
Sooper 

Ril amg 
Seeee cree 
eee eee 
See ees 


WILLIAM AND CORNELIA (VAN DER 
‘VEER RRIKKE 

‘Willan Arkiv borin erent Over 
ssh the Nethelang, om sober 15, 1 


fmmpyed there Arie age owen Wl 
sd rather Koss delle topo te mapa 
tion toCanad The only aalable Bot waste 
that arived in Philadephia, Fenneynana, 
USA From these wat a Kng ta de 
fot seen by those immigrants tht landed in 
neem Canad 
BoGpon tan Edmonon hy me 
iinew om the Netherlands. William and 
in, eaught the son fa Dut te 
‘Bentin whch fo bring up tft ri 
edo ea tei el een: Wh 
238 on eptener 2519 Ts 
None waealogehacke 


ga 


When the First World War broke ou, 
lp reed close the Dh 
yi trong tan i ty a Du 
Heda tune Ntheands habe 
{August Gand we ped withthe ee 
‘mentEownasihe QuenisGaare Seis 








Gunite ey al ot 
Pian eped policeman eed 
Ni toCormes Ratna Van Der Ver She had 
feenbormin Leiden iret on eptember 





1, Cornel had worked det homes, 





a a Co 98. 


Villa ad Comaa were marred in Ret 
‘exam on May 7.1919 They immediately 
fete war ia Morten and writin to weeks 
{hey arived in Newland: helt 1 

hocte mar soon consrvtedand Corel 

Herb o make czy. From the Netherands 
‘hehad ukena Genmah ade sewing maciae 





cota areeng hol Tae 
Saher Jase mien eee 
Sierl unbreas wih her he oly use hey 
‘vere hecho lend? was ide fe sod 
‘Dothuse where lain jae hardinaa 
Sete ae nde epost 
tome xa money. One samme he helped 
‘Nor sme of het {Cenge Vissrs and In 
Isaoeence, Comeb had mk the cow: The 
‘mowfoes were ck, she swathed er 
‘ee eed kn wap to be 
Sine Te managed ‘ear about foe =< 
When Wtlam obtained is eon Novem 
era 924 slisrcrded hat heed ine aes 
‘lumi of wae feng Alt pla he 
Rose were and 2 $0 i 

“he rites had three children, Clara 
tase Reape om March 22 Ae. 
orm November, a7: and ale (Cami 
Som June, 8. 














tng an pte panei 
inthis Be Ege ay 
rel cA eae 
Simeone hay ae Su 
Se Sarai ay ae at 
Sa dey cl de 
Hier etl Wiliam ay 
i AREF and ten 
had open alcers on her legs, Despite these 
PASS SSN antie hms 
RA eter tte 
‘Sousa es 
Sheehy eng persicae, 
the nels" ads re 
lao apo fe eye 
SRST Tee a ea 
fri tine eg an 
sine ple Cie snot ee 
ene denn bree heft of fk a 
SCRE is iam 
‘itis say ten ke oy 
Hoses Whe tte es 
sige pe ae Colt 
‘Netherans. Bato and behold twas se 
SEAT han She hy oe 
Sirota fume oe poh 
SRN ae 
Chit and es eS cn he 
ane tc cng 
Ringaucaleerichondy cheng 
‘Seem oueya 
Egintinscoe nds coke andthens 
Smeraae hegre 
she cies heed er ee ne 
ert Cust my Wo 
Sunde Bonet eper e 
SSeS aah esc 
use they wee reer belie te ar, Ba 


‘heaps a ar vay a pow. Clee ould 
‘racethem ones ine wth aie fos 
‘Sed then aps her overt orc ead 


samimaeme erases 
zrcopaents tana 
a ae ga ng 
mena Seakreeraeate 
wir ee ice 
i vee Sure Sm 
lant, aed yt another had trouble calving and 
Pecan nang nae 


Tom (hoes) A. Leis led on the NE 
224k 3on Gabe i-th gua 
tere he frends George Wing and Gear 
‘Grain ad leone was arta es 
‘a the te. He had been boon in Hae 
(Coun, Onti. He wa all man nesly 





ste al athe thin, ad brown aie He 
‘erScientery tne bats a hat 
‘sd wher he Blt by Toc lg house 

Tm akendoned the homestead 9. By 
then adored tree ses ard and hd 
Shopute the root out a the Geel aes 
Hethveo Orta but erin as 
2s apd lok up the NE 34803 3 im Mao 
SEITE Snr 5, er boy 


sean auce oeavooR tveRs 
ani SESE al He had ced 
Behe bute ape es a So 
ocho metas ae 
Soo RPE Talos teme Thee 
miiplieatnecnsehafem caren 
i Seite ncaa ats ea 
misturbemiot paren Helaas 
Bebe as Macey ee depnne 
‘der tecve Ben tok out a soc home 
Sol Neate Sha cmencop 
RASS 

“log house had mo or The day they 
sorlin ae ey pha ka 
oa vita lace hers 
Sawant Sumangeradonaneae 
pied pele cece 
Sue iat nde eon 
‘Stmincame fom the west they moved tothe 
Seg eet os a ey 
‘noe nthe po 
seeping tn 

nen ye Hanna an 
sett oa Se ea 
SCNT “Boe ‘yen ther 
ness wong Se ste ck 
SEL r tater acti 
tec wey ree 


tien thought they were Beings gd that 
tee thom psy on whl she went out het 
Stes. Ba hen Hanna teed Mine, ho 
bree 2 vee tht she got a haunted 
‘med Hanna dol pices, When Mather 


le a a a la 
Kes iat area 
Eeeceicienmrin ete 
Sak hides oe 
Fotis abet Aas 
thei fst one, Hanna, Minnis, and inka were 
peed 
i mre Ae Sc 
Spare 

sngtacad he dt es 





pranks. Once a neighbour boy as at their 
Fine Liewrr naa fords acer ith 
Feces tat could ive que» ck een 
Induces Thebys thar e 
alk meray? Sothe tree sugested they 
uch  thehcn and hold tothe co They 
‘Bad och a cchen but realy ated the 
ghar oy odo that o aged fam long, 
{Sach the chicken He fal cid and the 
Felt the co Gees a got he Hk? He 

Hanna ated Ralph Keke, After Minnie 
auit scat she got ob Bouskeepng for 
{.Cevyta Needanda then worked for lam 
IHG In Wests and Edmomton Bl ard 
‘Gre Bosdhend 186 

“Sn Se hed farm si in 197 o 188 bt 
sofia tive on the home pce, swe 
Sey pone aay Nove, 10, he 
{gevibe"Then inns came homeo looker 


he dad Be Se ook pt the Netherlands 
{ni#80 and sponsored three immigrants foot 
the Nethesande Ben and Bll Waleeen sn 
(Cohan eyes thoy llstape at ne ever 
elim the fang do be 


iter them as we for ber Ehren 
Keraad Thos were bury yt fr her 


= 


me a 


fer Min at helper home ote 
ye ie over and Mine got work 
NHR the Howwehcoping Deparment tthe 
Rip Alundra Hemp in Edmonton. She 
‘elke tere for ele years ant her rete 
‘Ben See now ing inthe Mut mes 
IE Edimonton: Henry Lievers snared Tet 
Hae Clay inh they Shh st 
ice "al Sa ak a ae 
‘ip Laevers Bought te home place when 
his tae tea sl: n952 Benge tok 
resting thane nnn 
iS ih impo Tal sn monte, where 
$a work. ebm mare Helen Kipp of Wes 
icein BEL and they Rave two Sen. ok 
NoophtesWi 629 rm Benfe sie te 
Sallbwno qurtr fans Neen. 
erst mare ety Won of bese 

{85 and they ve Abbotts BC 
ns nce oars en Sr oui wa to the 
sur cer ering tl once 
“oping slang the yt alk toate 
SE Rss Rie, Bon Se passed ay Ap 
‘: Levers aly 


HENDRIK AND JENNY (LIEVERS) 
evens 

Mendis bor uy 1,185, Aen, 
Gallen he Netberinds ae er ma 
Sf tant rate Jenny danjen) Lire 
Sc etruny i i ngs we poor mtbe 





Netbands, and Hendak was persuaded to 
Imig ater ering Cana verted an 
Iatand homey When hye 
eva and Jenny cay had fo 
tee Bal an We, Jay 3,500), Har 
{Cte ohanna (tober 19), noha 
(Getian Apsias 12) 


Soiree moyen 
ieiceene cree 
Shepard fT nt 
Perea Lancia ac lator 


aces and the Lier aly moved fom 
Shoe isa number of titirent pines in BE 
‘einen ends and Jenny mowed 
fn Hed hoped to fam and be Bown 
tes: On Eebruny 2s the ever fry cone 
fom Edmonton Wetock by tan ad oe 
Sippel Out urd tam up eines 
pipet tata 
Hendin on ath» aes ed 
‘gener Rogon anwoui eve 

fnday mening and come home Sturdy 
‘ght on heracbck 

That es sunne 1920 Hendsk met with 
Steed tpn Roangto, Re stayed Rome 
Falyabd pascating me Ben aayt cut he 
fanchigh prose long Baird Lake and he 
fred Hern to wa ahead ae ee where 
Uoholes were, bens the horse iepped in 
‘hole could onsen ace Headel pute 
{Skin he wed wherever there as 3 Bt 
[Mpthe hones Renda hed never fare be 
comming under the grass; he only stepped out of 
Sonate ad em cat 
Shock ands oeomanoton, cooler ends pre 
“alea and Heda pt Ben oe lang se 
hs nie om hs pocket os atourmees 
Sone bding Re ti ry 
Enektheneanditinceanc hn 
‘sits tet urn bring ea te ay. They 
‘were warng white Dutch pron, thea 
Tonings re ws upthe wound: The 
‘ill hen put Hendon te here and 
Se'they bought him home. Henk fy at 
‘ome a ight wih the at conta ts 
Eetpromined rahe weal garner oh 
{Sinan tepge him to come sid Up he 
leg. tut the doctor reused to come a Ben 
mae ie Bot pt aa eee 
‘erponnis to ak for the use of hs deca 





lace Douwe had ne ofthe fw democrats in 
Ineo te Techn rors 
‘nike posure, tose ment nhs anten 
leakior them and was foranate enough oad 
‘hem, Afr ty were fares oh ep 
fina took the democrat 19 Lievere plac, 
opus a ek tbe een 
ta a drove t Kampear place By hat 
fie as orig om chsh Road th 
ESreone had come ar fara Sha Cine or 
‘ampmarr eth ser and they ook Heda 
from thre fo Wes wher he was en 
Something tease te pln. Hendrik remained 
fence un they faded the hosp 
EEmontan These he pase ut apd dd nt 
Sede ttl he ander he 
ice the hapa Hand tape eth Does 
Rosin ‘ahr Toca ohne fe 
Esiagal et dra ess Hodes 


Fn area fo pe Sound quite wll 
with is arto log Te took oat the SE 
etS ae homenttd ths winter on Decent 
S78 ante yn bean sw 


ising 
in Drge fryri Romen 
{wo mare cdven were ben to Hendsc nd. 
(oon Oona Ba nd 
‘vimier of 2022 Henk Rough «ten of 
Senta y Be Rpetane has 
inate ei oie cee 
(hep tal nate oe 
Naha eae 
{Piet yet snap ended 
Sok Sanson, mei 
Terete ent epee 
leap wos etd 
oreucr) Rc ching Soe we 
oh ese on his hea to the Rowse, The 
Peete weaver ost 
Bonnets smemicn 
indo made pracicecthangie soy 
inner maw ue cui 
HN Tee Sn Sine nae 
es trneysen ugh Onc nd 
oe AT PR He 


ie it inh at 
seb ma te 
So tear 
eugene rer eas 
Pog Sane at ope 
Sean te ao 
ds 
en 
Sl erewends 
oes 
ethic eet 
Sores tee eters 
Seve cance 
Se ener cries 
Ree ae 
Soeaceiy ey aie 
dees Aare Sere 
Soros 
ra ee 
sent tiee eeedeeigere 
Se eae 
i ale alate 
See ie mot ae 
va oa a a ee 
Seapreeneasitee 
Soh be se Se 
percrramerird 
semaine eter ad 








gon across the dich, When Joe finally 
etiolated 

"indrk enjoyed aig andy the children 
spent many hour cutors as wel The ys 
ign Itc pce ch ay 
‘Hen shding don on the branches the 
found, of climbing poplar saplings and 


long om al these adventures vas pt of 
thepang 


‘Srng wnter nights the fay wold it 
‘mound the Se an lay vas amen, 
Theyhadauiteatandat onetime conan 
4 scorn a ia gly sd 
Ie and al the cre lve sing 





om 


Acuna 12% lny became sk and was 
waco pe a ea 
eepons Sheeran 
‘taropuredsppciai: Resetoobaetoet 
ihe mye rte Same vey Sie, 
Ailey tsa es 
soc gO tact ae anges 
Sacer Tt eae aoe 
‘hey thrid Soto oe ote 
roid bho ASST ey ntl ise 


Sethe Tank ts cae ot house 
ier litle tune bat “course Jacob Kept of 
‘cepted the invitation and entered te ktthen, 
‘wood bo filled with firewood: When sf ran 
Sameera Geaataene 
‘tjust outside the Sooe which only added 
find dead skinned mustat Sed tothe door, 








sometimes be quite mischivious The younger 
Eleverschdecn were to themsenc guts 
Feotthe ie and having nahin bier So, 
they made nannel hough te sy sck and 
seed wh place mea 
‘es dane inte bl snes) twas que se 
{ee tye ped iw tine ne 
snd with the help of Harry deve 9 bunch of 











ii i ws a. 
Soceed er cea 
Saracen ina ae 
Sears 
Serere et oe ae ee 
heen mca 
pith cent Ea 
eet er oer cee 
Beart ed Ese 
pe ee 
See a eae 
eae testis 
incvamplecies aiat 
eh eae ea er 
Sonn a mest te 
Sheep eee drs 
ee er 
Roe pci 
istetehnie Shean 
ee a ae 
Soe be te aeerees 
Ieitchen floor (the children were up the staira by 
Seer ee 
Seer meee ns eg 
eee 
ee a atatine 
ee ey 
irietgveatsrem oem 
Deere 
see ree, is erent 
pa apa 
Ses a oa 


Si jumpes off he hore an tok ater Jn 
ie ee ater sow legs tack ar a 
trod get no fw ft wth ong ara 
Shae a dl a 

from atacane,Sakatehewan, wth feo 
Eon Bt Gn fl 255 and le 


tn 16 and “7, Bil, Hay, and Googe 
wen tthe Pace River county ork Ba 
epi hy dal ok ed ig 
Bat sue and ary Bain: Wages wa 

bt ey ot Bod and rT te 

nd Wold far broke ut Bal ana Harry 
Soluntesred for the Army” an George and 
Jimes were fed Antes bcthes Sale, 





Bil had taken out the NE 642-25 as 
tomer in N05 He ts ect oul 
‘tin Helovedohuntandtapand wes ask, 
Sect eared a awe od 
Fab. 'Ater oid Warf Sale Neeson 
Helier marred Opal Deja tn er yens 
land Opal dors an il ema, He 
Freed in bus ors uber of ears bel 
fovig fatto Edmonton snd to Pos 
‘three sed ay 

thn iemesteded the NW 64225 for a 
sein Streep Ina yes 
Sule famed ia Fatback He pow fed 
ling wh ster Hard New West 
snr fC 

Tay homesteads the Wis 96245, He 
arm Hannah Then of Veen, Albers 
They have nine chien: one posed ay 
They moved to Fash in Bf str sie 
ther lnd Tey aenoveretied and ceiding 

‘mie let home quite young snd worked 
sat heuscheering Whe ata Crna 
Saget mated pl The ve ee 
Misco, where they have ive since they 

{nN Caorge began homestending heSW 
Wat Sand he NW 45, seing min 
St He mare Elen Mune of Condon 
“hey hab four chikren ana ve on 2 fan 
Fast 


ects 


ep neha sige a 


Jim homestaded the SW 31.613 for a 
short ime fore the Second World War Inthe 
my he stale to the kof erent and 
‘pettineayeseas saving nga rng 
ihe tie ofthe ifn maid om Sys 
‘hat he met in Eagan during he wa They 
feted in Fre Macled here tey opera 
bulletin. fin and Jan Rave fee 
Eisen mane Ema Neerann oC 
Creek They fist ved on the home pace and 
Thenhomesteadedthe Wisi sie sl 
Inpthirlandin the Bab they lvedin Eon 
{oh for sme tne and then fred for many 
erp ln Haunt They hve fie cen 
‘ed in ae mo eg tng 
Feta Tilton nomesteaded th SE 
‘le Melita Kat of Edmonton, hare four ee 
‘ro. Alter eving Nowa Frank worked 


arisen ay 
Sea 





tack diver: resenly hee working 
fr dover in Edmonton, 

Akerher schooling Vise Tato worked 
evan oben Neti She narod Mal 
irr of Wetasivan and they had hi 
Aten, She ter marie Nick Caro Enon 

ithe the met of th ay, Sty was es 
atedia Newiand school esboy he penta 
Sto me ma bush comp in  Asiabeine 
sry Sy eerste 
{Teh the edn montane he bal 
fnntvbult motos rece years he has ul 
ARS own cng cas Stniy med Caren 
Thr of Vancuner B.C They fave ae ch 
Literthey were ave and Staney ard 
Bevery Feaen of Coronation. They have Oo 
‘hide and en Cache Geek, BC 

Ine Hen og igh fear Kath 
smonthetteah thee 

George Levee 
Hoe erpana 


PETELOUWS 

rte (eter Lowes 1972) had vd in 
‘Gonad, Moneans but ough the rest os 
famy moved to Lynden, Washington, be 
sowed fo Cannde. fete ook upc NV 
Bah Neen ete cup 
‘ewe Oninehomed 
debor, Ze ‘he Netherlanas and his 

"rete moved to the SW 23 in ator 16 
and soon bl 10 by 2 ou og shack wih 9 
drt Hwse alow house and bchad duck 
‘ede lot and obras 
Ic hg hid Rvs 
‘Summerialoved lof hem in 93 Besides the 


Seu copped: he had sed tn ares nd 
fncined he ctedand wih fe 2 de 
ig Rr te ptent os ni 


utero ets, John so spent some 
bitscunstned to Lynden: Wen ete nas 
(hdhehomestend scaly daring the winter 
Shc would do some rapping Pa he kept no 


tk He wa od woking with 
‘is mechanical sil, wos a that he could 
‘member sermons ord for won Init 
Jearshere helisened a smons on heads 
Father tha come to church fo ar hem = he 
‘eins tue sore fone 
Feet goes theta ie 
in worked ofr in southern Alberta orn 
the mins in Edmonton. Ae rap town 
uth ard work om a ch, then move 
fevuddeduender, oe 


[ALBERT AND EVERDINA (OLDEGBERS} 

‘Abert Mast came o Edsnonton with his 
pein Ashes atherdi eie etin 
‘peor srs and lr ws a fo be 
Come Neeindi He chove she SE 214195 
psd oem i 
ie her Apel, He ad gue bak to 
‘Rchomertat with the reste ne ane 
Syitiotaidcabnesoheladahomelrhis 

‘son, Cal (Koop Peter was boce March 
vos te Everdia tndAlboc and fst 
ved tere Mats packed up the ong 





Saoaseeeae 
rend could ind to por baby Cars under 
{© chop a hale inthe le. The water a thee 
istnnene ancora 
ous The main oor was partoned nt tw. 
SH sorter he a ed 
foods brug in from Edmonton by whateeer 
Serer enon 
ewes teed by abearforanight = 


genoa wah Abend oe 
‘whe had been sey since hs bith on May 
Sieh ay St tere wee so Aer 
fide in tin hel tc eye 
Bad on ten cea Reon 
Wie pd ws dead fr ee 
‘edb nce so 
"nordetomake extra money o provide or 
his going ly Aer worked ey 
te Rep ay tot hoe fo 
‘rocked jue as hard at home ooking afer the 
{Emly andivestock. In those days th ivestock 
sired ee the ely wee 
ihe gardens sven flo Wap Seat 
Ins te sn: Cat ten Shek seca 
eae ay ot hoe Wma ie 
9, 91, Clarence (Klas bor Sepeeber 8 
15 ed ae ies Rep a Neen 
Ca wea ge eee an 
ne Ca tht his mother must be los case 
‘hehe gine along tine Revs 
ates patand dng sted Se 
War thst cs opty and oul ow 
nde 
1807 Atths ime, nzordng ote oneeopen 
seers he had wolan 8 nny 
‘ete enacted oon al eso 
ocala seal ope Te 
"phy-ine dare Swed ted 
topped ova fan nd fasted ot 
Tne Masts moved hack to Edmont 
sale mney ical ee he 
iSwrcows and pede mil Whim Edo 
fens son wh hy need Wil, os 
decry 
Ti Bey ed he ae 
Seay Sr cis a ited 
SLRS Pt er pte nae 
‘ran exemely cold night in Decent, 
one CaS) ons ern aes Baas 
Se aniseed a cueying eee ok 
thet Hhatnght octane deat 





chimney sett are and er at 
foment mis ofall he excement Robie 
coer ie wor Tvo Years ol 
Sa atte Te be quate ts 

“ej Nac 41939 abn. 
taal etn nog se ak 
‘tie Uotanne) hn duke hover wat 
‘Suede and chan eh 
‘suchancebulngathe aly dee 
‘March 2 838. A granary wan put agaiet the 
‘hiken house and sed ora bedroom forthe 
Suite cater thea eT 
ate he Rae ad toes 
See Se Rhea nabs 


Evering loved al animals ad was es 
pec rd of seep Her ys seed er 
oes ae Po “sagt $a ae yen 
Seating to ge to hl Thy tained ther 
Ug: Hwee to pl a dT gotham 0 
‘colin hur. Towser wae fled by ip 


tale ate 
Sos ae She 
Serer 
Sateen 
rie ie 
eno. Ate eer 
on daira area 
Pecan 
Soi oe eee 
Sve Eemnegenteoet 
prey 
Tico tn Neen 
Soermen irate ae 
ect gc 
Fae ee en et 
ice head Wa 
oer son reste a 
eect aoe ees 





sot rer ter nin 
Scisipeairh Aetna nt 
stersengy ens He wand oat ne 
Ce 
eet 


‘Critinn Senor Citizens Home in monn, 
‘Ben though the fay stored many ha 
‘erin thle he Co ors 
land her tama through both the bad and the 
ie ashe ht tse a een 
{iden ad peat grandhdeen grow ep. 
Toe ast 


Noo® AND wane De RUTTER MAST 
ve on fight boat Atos Fut 
rela the ethene and mowed eight 
from place place slong he cna Ba ving 
ore gh tp el fr on 
rowing ay an ld ot py eng 
‘ppt he fly The cheer ae 
eh school only i the wir when thee 
igi veh hy yt ee 
tome ofthe family worked in cto factor, 
SMe di seme canto sewing Bot 
leokicework Thefamiyhdnothssr om hn, 
{ecg arondon ert we 
by then they had heed about Amer, the 
a of opportanty,tsugh soa news 

"Since the Netherlands was overcrowded 
[Beviane decide toimtgiate urea 
{hecountry wher twas posable oi soe 
iandandbeyour wnt Alert edd ee 
Sorat he met fhe 
re fo buy come Liompen He Came heme 
tet the biggest pie coud nd His eer 
Tai, in es name wat docket el oe 
rt dagen al yo So 
‘tiene orice (They were forthe ane 
pny 

“The Macs travel the. A. tthe tam 
scthecenary GS iho ad 
Ghegi Fete (82) Albert Minne (Never 
8a) Ale (Aaj, Nay 2 ae) Cat 
kop is, an Henry (endear, March 
{oP eyo erty no Rg 
Im New Work the fly sete in Uta, New 
‘ike an found workin the ston foie, 





tt pn fr a 

Peter beesme very il, contacted diph 
erage ame 
a wes Sot 
‘da, where you could buy land for ten dolars a 
fn Koop Mast fails traveled ogee to 


en. her pried ti 
mai erate ees 
pein 
eee 
phase behest 
Sas 
pe eT 
Se ceiryt amet ee 
Seay ea eter 
Feb aad Re 
ay rg pe 
a ci atte 
sae neha bo 
noe = sa 





inks Mast also stunk ul She was 
co seat feet rnc al at 
‘eal wearing aprons with big rats ero 
thewatemplitaed horse Hace she hod 
seine hh enon cour 
un of toss pours were male She 
i nosbie ening ver snd hefing'¢ 
‘ea wr Me hd 
‘Sekt man whom she cou it chat 
teil — when she mas seeping the foot 
While sil In Edmonton, the Watt sons aad 
Ieeted ite dog tht venting Sov he 
Brut Mee wo prom named 
‘tbuebe fathered mony be black dogs There 
tre anys dog and cats around the Mast 
Niel tende Mint loved nema 
‘Koop walked to Eamonn many Sines I 
sol ited eye pa ne 
{Spo es dnghter Ace newe ty. 
‘then Koop grew td, ay Sona 
see Rien copied wang 
(abe ta Searing whore hes sha Fe 
{tcc on the dor ad as supa hon 
en we opened the dane 
Kp and Mink worked hain their p 
seer day though they had cone te Nee 
‘Gibahrine tes Roop was nota he best 
(dhe othr one, Ca en Hen Pepe 


to develop the homestead, They tok tum 
working ot make exis money, Alber had 


poral eek Oueghe Sea 
meee ite cle? cmt 
Tomi ope karen nec 
fe wah 0 are fay nap hes 
ed Kept dit Wa 
scl he Newland Concer. Anke ed 

"acl Mast 


[QE AND EVERDINA (OLDEGBERS) 

Tat Johan Alber) Messen: tor August 
1, issn Enachede, Overieethe Nether, 
[apd pew up tobe rman snd ein 
ally worked fea factory He mated Bina 
{BrerdingOldegbers on October 10 Le 
Inthe Nether war dit rte young 
fSuple. 20 then Everdines paren Int 
fet Canad, fh ad Eri en 
ssn taped in Eamonn fortwo yrs. 
Daring thie Une two children, Margaret 
(Cathars, Goer) and jbanna pel 
31) wer or 

Tobe hed applied fora homestead (NE 
6155) on Deemer, ad ae ne 
inh ohanns, fa and Everina moved © 
‘Neca ernst ty 20 fot lap hase, 





Lay ae wa or oo caer, 20a 
Mea Ray a? ie aie wt 
Whenit ined hat ony dry pe seemed 
‘ean Neato heer 
not the bench 

‘Sh hen thre way 208 
laghut tnd chien np Th ees 
Sep ET iia cokes 
pati ac cnet ay aa dag 


Jon ad heat trouble for several yer, 
aolon ener ee pac ny 
{hecharch, wrote alter fo ohne tater the 
Nothedanda Her ares ew cep 


ome of her fay bu becmte of her ath 
‘Ghtand hie Proven care, the cient 
Steueand happy as they gre up| 


forthe school hues became par of Dina he 
‘Asshoofanitorse had ght he owe ec 
‘noring Canying stage kndingane icin 
eh ceche Father wo ado 
{Gumpmire and ool nud was cased note 
SRST ie hamps: Many Saturdays wee 





spent wcaping the mu of the Hoe get 
Bigg reipetabe forthe coming mec 
und che cfher andy ome cites 
Bie land and cropped i ireeing the 
Sedna by hoo 
se tcjue sappy of ack. targets were 
Seed ec tid ol re 
Rowoveléngt ds Sometimes he Me 
‘isn eco hen te 
‘Be own wod, and chop into manageable 


ean on 


oki tears otertratt 
Eo opera 
Se te ices 
foment mete 

‘Besides chickens, the Messelinks had two 


ak coms After the morning milling, the 
Se were med ose To ance 
‘Sen he evrng thy somes od 
nat her was excement and acivty on 
the Mean bomesead' gate oot 
SR mh Me Ingen a ep Te 
Ti fecha pet he rt of 
paypal 
[ecimand pop her al pcs toy 
ode rhe Wve eped te sl 
fnd staight race, waste excng to sce 
Ky matt nny ay ial al, eres 
te ane te tt 
‘were fortunate to have 90 mach money foe 
IE de Bog god ats mae wi 
Se ne ge ond hong 
their home. Attha ie twas considered very 
Sits, oth reads 
{send cha ed puto 2 ot Pk 
tone prs om he huts resiunge he 
‘ceria woe rts anand ens 
cu orenigibours dpc p one a 
Five te othe, Wacng tren in cow 
eel wa an ou ds ee oh 

Un ete tes 
he fests wen by and alter Marae 
‘Reet Reeng tr wen he at the 
cnson Binder sel he homestead to 
Sr con Bi Ohaglos In kang t's 
fomein Edmonton. Thusin i925 the eect 
fame Neeru’ On har BE 
theage a atte, Brertina Mest 
Ab an Li Mes 


HENRY AND ANNA (MICHAEL) 
MICHAEL 

Tey Mh stom Fancy 997, 
‘Sacre was the youngest infamy of eleven 
children helmed the upetery aden 
‘Sead of arming a hile and pana 
Sd done Ins he macried ncn An 
‘Beth Micellar n 7) Employment 





3 SH tnt inthe Nethands,s0 

Henry and Anna had already moved to 
‘rods, Suh Helland, when they red a a8 
‘escent ina Duchnewspape encour 
Ing pie inet Conlon i ater 
Edmonton, where they lived fortwo years, lst, 
Intent eny worked for wey Len Up 
SSAC fre uth eae et 
‘OnBecemberi, 1 after Henry had gone 
to towmhipr and a with « grup of er 
Dutchmen pai the neq or ol 
Ingle and nak outa homesend (NE 233). 
See tet he wad ae wth 
‘They took along some tools to help each ether 
tu ig hous. To Bl tey wed he res 
sig ad se ee Sn 
inhson use "Ate thes isso a accom 
Piha tne men waked tack io Edmonton, 

‘Nag through the bush nae ory i 
cull endinsecanganeny alone thee 
Walid ona omen cee. Suddenly went 
TRrough te ean nd to stay topping 
Piece ody outa ato 
[eae Stray eveng when eee 
fod and with swollen ft avd heme 
Edmonton, The ex day ty went church 
er 


In 91 Henry ae Anna bought esl 
aay yoke faven and wagon tad noredn 
The omesend Hen and ‘Anie hoped ars 
‘hd bat Ang nemertopeeny af sas 
(e'Anna with ome advice Gutes 
tren toldby ber donor towayin bd urge 
ne she way expecting? in due hie 
Fence alana haben ben —mupe Ans 
Seal tee fo te 
though shoud ae tyngtossy fed 
lereolng, fhe neghtout waren alps 
the wor Wh» Rapp dy wm hen on 
November 251164 fon ws born fo Hey 
fn Ral Tym Hs Bo ar) 
Btuyinghones heended up ws Crncorbe 
‘ould not handle He ten wished he had kept 
the oven they were slow, Bt a eat they 

Tieny had to workhard to makes ving on 
the lind at Jy an saloon came 
‘eh adap eared Oneal (91) be 

Wien the government of Alberts nt 














er a 8 


dete Cow Bi Hey ong wth athe 
‘romthesetlement spied or the grant The 
ieee a Eiontn Snare 
thee of Heneys herd wont stray I took Ri 
\Wostioc for sipping Heney war one of he 
lamers wh tec staking thee. Ofen 
Imacneded goers were Sought wi he 








SLE aos cin ae 
Solari ee nee 
Ishtar tS 
Seige nice 
sepaate Sey one 
aie eamerar Renata 
Iedatsten lar As 
‘Sete ety Sets 
Papeete pit 
sa 
soeataaacaparac tts 
Ses are pcr 
Roost aaa on 
Hecircigtna tet 
sshowras th miata heres 
Recteceaimt res hee 
Sing reir mecha i 
sarap ib ey aaa at 
ft kere poe 
SS cere 
Sheers Geyer 
See cabin erence 
SiN rome 
SR eh tale 
Tibtigtsyer™ teats 
Sati Saaremaa 
qdlog we ety hone Ce 
fab a eld i 
oie mice ta ct 
Spheres 
Screens 
pea tetera pe 
eat ie ee tear 
SSMRD SD eho” Rac 
SST Stata aye 
CTLST Teo! 














ighour were very helpful during ht tine 
Fy conadered omg" to the Nether 
get dese carry on he best hat he 
(ul Hens seterinow Deana Nica 
‘sure fer Achigan, USA came for ree 
‘nth fo help te dust After at Henry 
‘Bi tne hourdkecping, He leemed fo cook, 
fate bts and crema Te ih 
Eegrome pd uty sng thet 
"Hon an son Ber bt mber hick 
ex cop n 925 Later ht same en he 
Rouse burt down due 02 bath fe ck 


caght the aslo the fence Nothing 
‘od ing tach as? ede pr pane ad 
fine, enabling Heney ana Beds op ae 
Ihe chicken cop. The flowing ear th 
bulls fox oot amber house had tee 
‘ort dows ado om i. 
builing were bought atthe tore, The bil came 
{ofity dalam, leof ceam cheques 

Tt had ap neon te way shad 
wp heheh eth dy lr nd er 
‘School Init recog sielsand wea 
Seis the econ stunk He ako tapped 
Tay must aed ake he one om 
Tae wet on cnn he 
Ieeded:Annahiad always qustedapoodrain 
Tiel what we Betsauy then wat 
fl and ast ht esa” 

Hey had ube wih ahi own 
ert fourteen he quit hol 1 bei 
Fee th the farm tke During the Dope 
Sn lenny sd Bet ved ro the ans 
uch ae posable One tne, whe he 
‘en wis ovr Sy Bat ota new 2 le 
om Eons caning fors55. econ 
tml hopplestboyn Canad Bet ery 
Nou ony shoot ora oe foo Bet 
FRnicd dict and noose for mea When the 
et oc, hs stn van pede 
[Rtkte and Albert Schoonekamp, would 
Dandngn he bark wet of Heed Lake, Be 
the hand smarking uring the 3 
Eo gheltuptor bcc eth eta 


ng Wo Ne Br on eed 
from enient ine amy Beas eat 
fvedon nm anf agree 
Inher By tar tie, Heney duc tos age and 
‘tie condition’ hac ical keeping 
Sah the housed tes. Both he wd Be 
Sree pearing for helpmet for Bert Thee 
Feces ange and ert mara ey 
Honey Hed with Ber and Jenny unl be 
teat fin ard wet to he Barend 
‘Sip Only Su erates 

ea 
Jenny Micha 





MEWNE AND ALIEN TIL 
‘Nene Neannga was horn March 51879, 
Aen i born Apa a alsin 
eningen to 3 lary of fern Th cule 
derma ni Bah Mc heron 
falgwed in thei ose Heals went fo 
Apt schol to ior more about his hae 
tie the Neen thec son ee oh 
phen ae Andy freon 
{lage on Febrary 810 
The ear after Louis was tor. in Apri, 
Morne a Aa tthe ames od 
Siler Canada They becme ses the 
‘el tbetther hang and ecte boyd 
Secon tram Guth mtb an 
tbe mere many Posh sugrants om found 
shen The Ktnnng cae Edmonton 
Fustlecahcriieineet pane 
Heres acpi 
cae ht provi or is aly Fourth 
Ges uy 3 an 
‘Be tey aren Bt On Desober6,9 
‘hie livng in Edmonton, Men He on he 
AES a eine Nec 
‘neat back to the government. Menne son 
{eit ewe in monte for ay The 
ising mid coms oda sal mk 


seh Anh arin 2 tat 
Felon tennis Ah een 
Ba tere ded enter nonheine 
Bah crn id smn 
retire a nse 
ais 
tic into hoses in whatnot 
ep at of Earn te he 
Salyer 
ietgneninsy ra nen al ony 
year he move o Noa vas 
aa hes GPs ee ea 
BS Bove ht ste ce hal 
(Pome endtee  ay 
setintenucks phase pet 
fyant igs nse amy Sa 
sh an hey Sigh he 
Ret wae ea 
EEREESSS Sea Men pe 
ena sn Ent 
fem poston tect Mat ie 
BecratC etd Reng ee 
hs hm nd Sgn ey En Sg 
ASbi Gare Gate) vara elcome 
aon on rd pers Cr 
iol rhs Api, aa 
Year ofthe deep snow: Government loans had 
eae oy a Rr ce 
Sebi heigor sep 
Sop acs bee eet 
Et Pe tagline 
Stee 
oe Bet ary eh SNS a 
Sine pr nh ne may 
BaeRame eer an 
accent ef oe 
Berhad frosty and werd 
ice Arar a ly so 
won ie 8s 
Tice mete he ten his home 
th SS AT eh ha ety 
Sey en og 





‘ate, in 99 obtained seven oe, bby 300 
fd aly abacen cae He ss ned four 


touch ei net be os ie aaa 
Soon Belg tear 
Ge etait cue fees 
eelalanihSvace Reset done 
‘Sete Memmi whe estes 
eye nea kine non) ess 
Aoetad test stati hin mia 
SeoreeTantlay yt arethe 
olson ot. Everything hesled mes 

Eig ey ee 
‘Meane walked to Edmontin and face a ast 
Tilers pe Rh Sea 
Taking hendchese 

sett ro th honest: She 
atte aang 
Syciany eh fds catuenh eta 
SOARING ee 
STAG tte he 


iSelect te as 
‘oat deep water and sated shouting fr hep. 
tear ea ay 
Eee SS een inern 
Seaview 
‘cere ew pc 
eeeeesins an Rg pen 
Wing Wg foc Bb 
ciara Santali 
TMi pelnd itd ds 
ther oes in Sein Meee elon 
Sat orb el Fare us 
SEG ceri dae comer = 
ee aretha 
Sor ea aed 
Svat Saletan oe ke 
SNe Searing ace aes 
SRDS ip ae dee ae ot 
serdar a ity ote nae 
Sree gtars as 
esi oth Casta oer ead Be 
Sepa act ah then 
Seve Sys adh ep 
Smee ewe Soe eee 
ant coal coe le 
GE gupta te ty ee 
‘Bie oe ence er 
seule ania any ie 
wane agree ene 
ORE BEng le, he ae 
WegctedemecSonetingteras 
ToS eo to 
Seotanain he fl parte 





‘Telenor wl ths lhe aod 
‘Sheane ns sled a dang and act 
Jcbothuisand he alsa workedon the second 
‘hoo He drt te plans forthe to Chis 
thn efomed Church using a the Sst 
Pasonage, Menne worked with thes expen 
fesin the send Coup soe. a 838 oo 
aan in ening ond uling the pv 
Ne uy Severed tan nayed to help 
Pepa tebe) for burl, 


eth Mean ac Aaja ret th that 
sl ttn Faher he een he 
fralthngs Mens wns atin church ard 
‘Suni He served on the constory and 
es cher member of the Newlands Co 
PENI when Menne was 6 and Aaj 
hy vl ier ano Bet and saved te 
(Go All he ulcen were mare by hen 
Tey fought’ Rowse rm Henry Boers 
{bay he Bint hows they ever Bough a 


stead of it) and enjoyed etiement cick 
rho cha ob ute 
‘eprint for hoasesin se room pti 
Ansel ay Oc 
‘thine monte on july 8 


BILL oUDEGBERS 
BA (lem) Oldegbers Gorn March 5, 
1990) and he te Den verdin, bom May 
2st had eon then by he ele ot 
‘at Jan an aun Odgers sn 153 be 
eee Cee rd Ole 
‘tie ocope wah ase When she Ge 
‘re piped Canada in 19 Bl td 
Dna dee to go akg though fife 


gps tem il i ty nh Nt 


se 84235, on September Bi, 11 Hare Be 
Ted sone eng anys mel of rab 
fed, routed, ostewed Though be stayed 
iy» em yee, worked hal ol 
IER aod Uae own a help fend, 








shh Ci ie ks, Het oe 
ie eer er Net 
ned ey rng Ronen Ue 
Shesmaeny ame es 
Whe ewan moved dmeton 
ina er aS 
inden er rue si 
Suen Rt ore nny pea 
et ge esd a Ean 
‘Une made Neelndia his second Rome 
ehdmay good eae eon teh 
teraear tates ee reer 
oO ente Tad en ings 
fran ye ol ety Se 
iSria eS ine nen be bn 
Seal. Saratnen here a 
Eeyore Al ee nian 
ye Ape ich hs 
suntaa ns lene he ieee 
RSM eed ctae hanes 
nl Mat nnd oa ss 
‘nine rou er 
Seige sieiceane mete ae 
Soe Be has Fada ne 
Peel and ling toe he ok 
foodie ea lS Sata Se 
fepatcitontbedie whereas 
US ces oe ees 
ter ng 
Tal S's very honest man completely 
trator Ses eins sete 
Sharpe ews oneal ate on 
ie ota li Chute Bee at 
SCR eed a 
Zao a ee cs, 
ins gona BE «man or 
apply ot ee Ten oo hak 
ice Attar ade otha ke 
soul teresa de cans 
TREAWAG RiToa lense ne ha 
‘Slap mate tt epee 
Serr rt Rat ae se 
Red cme fe Kins, howe hows nae 
fo eta fa and 
tele Sroka alee ke 


neon the Mare as than vee 
‘titan dco rhe mate 
ial as smo fe ad preva et 
‘Sim, Ree fople ted ad Sat 
‘eresaningoNeten ond arate 
they bailtine woods tothe northwest of Bis 
‘parc ina teed when he ware 
She ese puller c's ns 
Stee he thought ent 
Tl continued to work for the City Water 
Works so a then esl 
[isles ribet Chon Reformed Chueh 
Sess an aa alin 
of oa ie emer by fi iene 
Johann ene 
ake 


AND JOHANNA OuTPAARD) 
bibaShee 

‘Ar oe dty ost pope sa 
ing ai iat ce Ket Aer 
1d aes en Oe rt 
$f er Cn an he een ha 
ar ter How ehoy ‘wring oo 
eon Thee se as the 
ty gupta sh chee Opes A 
ber lr) nd hans Spe 
eri) Ole va are tes 
{uh hute ey snd Poe Pa 
yo) Ssnekagy an ale sd 
‘Bla (oemocrSo a leita 
arsadcnghcr nea Copenh 
iy tray hon fem 6) ee 
‘ef oan eae 
fet who had been pat of the family snc 
Shi 

Pa oat the Olesya 
inlp punsedon suingrcded wars) 
beokel panage on another which ook hem 
Sivieienfsit een mentors 
‘Sy Upon docking they er candactedt 
Sr nmigaon Sal hes mira 
Syed whe sang the proper ta Te 
Lchipaenblinri lpr any 
Spel wo soled wih mice are es 











len notin 
Freee paar 
pet pea 
Lae ee 
EATS an 
Sy i eee ae 
Po el Farr 
igen 

TR Ercan tn 
pa rte pry tai 
ietliog as nineoaleat 
Prope eet 
cauiineaereeesieneie ae 
Saks ieee ewes 
‘id was bald a shack where they could Ine 
ebayer tyilad 
yet yt 
iota mmtorers 
picked. Jan drew the SE 34-61-35, the quarter 
Sear eae teres 
Smauiiannmetthonentos 

Se ef imag 
a per 
bart er apa 





spashetoopMate anthem Hen er 
tov obing hee ac fo the wires: 
Adie it Bch pope sc the ae 
hep warangithare enya vinding 
taal through the bushe cunecoseed wi 
Slough eth, and vers There were hordes 
‘TM ies mosquitoes, and eterna for 
ompang. The men and often women foo 
eel Ran rig eho 
‘rte tind away ound orto ugg 
‘Raph ty en getend coud 
though the slough, the men woul! sae Top 
sg chant ao ete mage 
‘Rrehadtolceve sme her furnture be 
Insenackand when they etre ler tof 
“The Oldogbrs spent many days taveting, 
sespingin th bu along the way When tn 








tray cane tn etn 
sata tearereceatae oe 
Sees 
Swaoremcar a i 
Sp etrmpenncts 
Sec enc Cli yk 
{Meron qarand mii Tee ees 
SReiae ear ae! 
Tepe et ey 
Samana a es 
Se end 
bitten renee 


Farming was difficult, On ocason Jan 
Cvdegbers nd Douwe fspama woul pu sp 
A tipether They would oot trope spat 
teresa grew Then wong bard th 
Sythe, ake and fork they noel me hay 
Stas and dete tet boca the ays 
nthe haar they should puts eguard 
round them. They Hod jst completed one 
Etguncd when a hwnd cane and depos 


dept the sack ee 
pep rete 
Shaceen me 
Sesoe rare 
feet cil 
Ames ot ight he went al the way oR 
Seca Sica Sie 
Jan Bked to discuss religious matters and 
eae eee 
Snags 
Sie pore Sarena 
Mer hela Seca 
Sere marscters 
Pee ES at 
eorie eerieetieny 
RAeR aaa 
i cee errr 
ace 
oat racic 
Saco ere 
 gmecmemeaed 
Fr let Oo dh 
nie Ee tien dae 
Scat einem ies 
Pa baer 
peered 
Ra Sa Se. biog a 
ee eed 
or asc soging sence ta 
so ie SBE ts 
Regia wool te sae bene te men 
Bo ph a 
bebe ee prs 
SO Leck 














Inga ay men Emoto ia 
[5p dany farming here John mart Jemie 
‘hinge anabltyed sgl. Dena hod ae 


Jan pase avay in 196 tthe ae of 9, 
Jotpnn’ Older then aot a aa 
'Sithuiand moved into shows bai forher on 
ihe Stoonlanp od She fd ie Soe 
Ist fr another yar er ater yas 
ttre spent inthe Schesnekamp home She 
pase yn sera 


Rule Naming 


nco® asp AAT ELANDER OLTHUIS 
aa: boen in Wepenveld, Gelderland, the 
eevee ba ion orion 
Rens copra iy oat 
eee ate, od 
welige nd acne Sel tines 
eae Scere ane el 
SSihun dtc re oe gn 
er i i ei 
Bayo Gee yi Ty 
"SID as tret hovete by the at 


Seen aire omas 
sob ate Me ceed 
een nh mater ag 
Seer nen 
et ee cee 
drain an gear 
eae 
Seeger 
Se at SSL at ted trong 
Sede eiean aera se eh 
See ehe 
pas 
Peart ring 
sche gs ea 
ere ute gan Uat ot 
Soh eer eat 
md eta 
annem arei are 
Se ee eerie 
Ere ie 
pope 
sot aries ae 
ene ted SE 
ay ees 
Sera near nee 
Pi alan 
eee ee are 
ioe rea nae 
eather Onhais chained jb laying coe 
ee haere 
reac pened 
nosso 











fronds the Holandre found each other 
thew crane eg ca 

Baring the st sume in Enorgon beth 
Seed ante by wee with sun come 
fist, Medteatign way piven ba tee 
Bore gre western Sema 

(On lane 4, Bits Eacond danghte, Eek 
(Eetandje, wis born, Jobson tended 
(Rett Se he wa thn doctor: Dang 
seme yea Whi ick cen 
sce nemployment inthe iy aed se 
‘as lad af Without 2" steady income 
ide forthe amy of our den ats 
‘eed to sete im Neen Ths peat 
{ater move onde to nets on 2 Rome 
so 


sy 2, Cal ad 
BES alae Rea 8 
to jail ws mes tne 
ena San ce hte 
feo inne 
Ae te iy 
eter 
Re nappa Tw 
nahn sapere ae 
See terse ace 
eep het nape a er 
Serer 
Sst tinea Be 
Spats peed" 
earn Era ees 
Shean ore ee 
Sateen onesies 
Seg ierarsienenabae 
Soitecmeecencnamrcante 
Sect nue neheay 
TT Ola toe og co 
sence eh se 
athena nee 


sgh ae iim ena ring 
Setonceeh obec that. 
feed Bou Re age 
sreretheny croup hye 
Heel Sad al pas She hay 
‘ing ele hgh eal es howe 
‘muddy water on most evershing wth te 
ome Seat ae e 
Stpinbet hangeg ancl et 
sierra 
inh Ll oy pe and 
shor itr chen at 
filer and ple shad ofthe sowing oe 
SeghiteRrwniathin ame opin 
Setatier”ne parece 

ES eine rahe a och 
scales tee st 
Sie mittee mac 
fd lad pai That ay tel eo het 
Kermotiddcnbetet  b nat 
ab aber aang Red ty 
Seip ae Ste dy 
SEES One mong od che aac 
ie fale ocala We "Gk see 
reheat tn nnn Tints 
Sheng wa my ae ee 
sats” 

Tag ml a nk gs fr th ai’ 
renga yor en ie et 
SIT aed ne iag et 
Sects gr corer sat 
STO Tw ces 
‘Siren he ep het vila 
Spi cantonal oe 
Deiat oerinris 
rom cs bese 
hen te mode esl? Ke Cleat 
the Sine eee et 
iSikcrament eremcenret 
Seated as ence 
rohan se he ay aed 
SINS Ee a eel ea 




















oct wh hopper in 
See ee ret 
sand about he sent hd cae ose 
Sout meer tae 
Seoieiionernemeiog te 
BEDE cae earl 
ees 
nj ie he ee 
peed 
mad Shree ce 
Peter tea 


CCndions an snes were not ws austere 
forthe Othe amy on thes retro hae 
Inch ey had expend on aril 
linc wort ever experince Newnan 
Tajo made sprain orth homestead 


eta ade at 
iP er fhe 
Fences had been put up. There were seen 
Iida tu hn fe See 
thei len tape 
STS Saas span 


the first hres Tad eae from the 
{iy aways manoged tp frnd enough food woe 
‘urplas farm products nae 
tending — whl fc nd dale Red 
bg, neta 
teadesman at heat Esny in he twenties be 








mobo Ford mc, hoping och» 
opens Ruunae stor Noein 

tm Risto as 
Tiny ins uae Seon 
Sigal cries se an 
ee ret ee 
STRESS Aras es 
Era trhoe ts rr 
fl red also nde epplcaons or home 
SEL tn don eran ee 
frre a eden eS ek 
Sierras aes te h Baod 
Kemer tn indy Satta” 
eta rattan eye 
‘Rtumed the pce wos bum to fhe round 
Hitt Reetscaluangey C7'be 
estes ie tet hey 
SES Ean tg en ee 


‘Sse ates woiyposasons wee in 
Fal eet he oes best ie Lever 
Bad Insp ofthe sank ll te others 
el ented hr een 


‘When the Oth fay ft Hed in 
Sistah oa any Dae Soe 

eighteens Rec talcmets 
SESS Re yat inrcsboeEe 
fpldmicofchhen pox hit the commu nd 





cate pjesiaaas cise 
Sn Rat 
liness and Foukje Anema baked tread for 
toric oat ame 
estate orto 
owsehold asks sy : 
nn 
ar an eee ae 
Regaromeesoeenh 
{Sm hs eyes took i the hte peso ens 
reid ee 
inugcontct wath saat of rene or bape 
nine eres 
Sencaeenetanuen 
Sort ee 
rst gc pi an 
find on rasumed with Kaan Krk Ben 
Seine ae es 
srry euiey auad 
Someta Eeeeepalms 
Seoanaiorear aes 
are The he a thea and oe 
Shae het tne hn homemade 
ESTE eect ope i a 
niceme eee 


fats consng is body which made gal 
async CM ay cape a ee 
SERIE Spare o pal or hor and 
Drei pie, du nd 
‘aught for food, Coyotes were considered pens 
et tapped eth poe we 
ity ntl tn woppe the plan dns 
Tae ated TY gurl cule by 
Sieve ger 
romania cop ray wae 
ARCH aid he aso enpoyed the outdous for 
Frm Okay aly captured 
opr and raed onc © adulthood. M chewed 
Beigel nr apes 
womede 
heer cerns, 24, descend 
Sha shrub. The creatures feliowed the suns 
tor el erie no open oe hg 
seemed tobe everywhere Alice was #tadder 
nd she enjoyed playing with the eespy 
Tee alnals were remembered y he 
chap og aed oko 
(Ghough he wat pctay called itso name 
‘histone. or stand a a guard when meat hung 
ihc boca SNe ng 
Intrader — ‘su he ae mest pre othe 
fetal go-natured, steady workhorse wit 
tetpcben fermen es 
Sloe de rarrtndand cnet 
Sion be cong yar on 
eran wwe penn Sacer He ut 
lend rn Sy ev et 
Ben Levers house and used the ocupans 
other lth ad ong ack ss ich 
ane lteter de ee rel os 
Sons RT wth pe 
Mlwocumedeonbe coon exh ade te 
Siphon He ta pet Sy ond aed 
SUB etat her faces sige! eyes eee 











eget ie ong faa ot 
shoulders became tightly stooped. Though 
Moher Oi wae not abut scaly she 
ses sro inept th acl and Sls 
‘sins wiv ay o witha compat ot 
iSmen Her fesings and esposss weston 
Kept guarded Problems were for solving 
tales were fr licking’ shortages were for 
Ang jos mere for dng Ani wa ven 
te Sngerioun and reaare(l, When the 
Eat es inden suppl nceuppicrenne st 
‘hwaterinwhich hes had bees et 
Soe a tt aera te 
‘otied elute never trew anything 
‘ys ctrything was uve fo pone fate 
Shwe aha wok ale 
“oil made of Unk cotter br aera 
See asl pn Bane Aiwa 
nice the patching and mending wes rot 
‘Seyn dene on time" il rement uang+ 
iv phe smisngbutonen hs boner 


te hls ted tnd pd 
spine mecha terest 
Path eke berber ty 
sad Ce 
Poet 
Stance 


‘nk in ad or sycup pals. The Othis ch 
Sorell net he fet aie froma 
Sn witha spo dig out ne cone fe a 
ing ea tid so 
abious breakfast SMEARS Ge 

Inher hath remit Aaj wl 
snake lage mai, expel on Suna Un 
hey ae ay, merge 
{bien betwen services so feople wee ays 
‘elcomedtotheOteisine’ which wc 
Til Aa was good cok and served ary 
damon ace’ eevee ol eney ter 
thatcuidbe pce lca foragued ety 








Threshing time called fr special meals 
Gere le cress afr a 
omesanned por ind io grind up peed 
fed sesame fo taste, made an Pen 
Sain ing oe 
Nethesand to sty a the Oise Ih 














met th aie day date 
SSAA NS gr ees 
SEES ay oe melo 
Soclanatt rondpsanbensn 

Sn Ra ejed woe main 

ale tes ang he 
oR Contiki utah 
Ster"S damn os eoeng ten O 
Sha Seneca ae 
nasi a Shae et 
Ettacpald ovine cs afer ise 
the other end up ust where the chu fled 
whitened hth yet erat 
SARS tn, otcaendbPSacrer 
Sod torn a he oer ile of the room and 
Saeed nt aeseat he 
‘Sh tes wav impo She stepped hard 
‘tough, over went th churn oping out what 
ooMhastone mow ofetos aed 
ee ee res eee 
‘Ou was ra siaryteer and the len 
shee! wih grea animaton and toe 
Seame ha en tte pena 
ESTE dental ppyliee 
or we Od with sme 
sui at neni a 
lls were made during thee hours, She abo 
SoCh alee yong ates 
Soom lace Bale Fs 
‘Seen te en as 
fi hen oy weeny hacen 
Rangeland 

Tat aes of mela high and ether 
ct ald Shee yee al os 
SORES) Quo hidkad Ben ed 


stage mea i ew pti 
Se itt aes 
See eee 
Shibicneceteg ewig 
Lee acne 
Sioeerecce seat 
See eee 

Ken eh joe 
corn ie es 
SSR teat iearaceslato 


oabtghamemabr, arid Simon uk 
Iiuried Alice Martin in 190. Fie ws partner 
ol mager of Edwards Faceres le vat 
Mo cmpajed at Dow Chemicals Hels ered 
ded mln, Cre pared Sor 





thw you, Aloe, Nomenuher sane Fate 
isa td Alife wer ly ed and 
sea eae Jaa wat rong ‘and agile, he 
See ative yas of mamag, Aue de 
fue df age seventies 
Ei te elghse sed he di March 18, 


{TED AND IDA (KAMNAW REITSA 
Satta ett os Bern ee, 
Watt destin Senay ase 
ESRSUTae ee 
Sip eeernccrmuariet 
ise of forty olor He landed in Half and 
Sores haat th ache oane 
etheodmer sad Sp. He ound 
Sitgeenunedin oly whet heal 
‘tok Heng to bull's Eege over the St 
STE gto BR eke rte 
frome ftom work to nd an uncle, Labbe 
Bednar ae oa a 
pea ed incde trond acacia ge 
Selim adder eaten Coe 
Fiat amen miata hatte a 
Rey Mh aoa es 
sane pes une san 
Sn Gnm In Aunt” With the help of Me 
Bacay ete hi Ra 
Bean dt teed ee 
sen Ren ho 
sic Zacing Thee gn oe wey 
a clyde time te 
Sings Nevada had oe soar he har 
‘ety span te 
pind lor Nena et 
Eat ta be tan ane a 
tn za a sl ie 
iakdensbeg tine at yng 


facts, to mise Anes home a 90 
an 


‘Ate ooking ove the Ind with Simon 


tn'ther otesteads, Ted Md on the SE 
Teh, Sona tie quarter ad ne oom 
famber tac well stam’ and many ober 
improvements oni Ted had to pay fry da 
Usgrter han he soa nsdn e 
Teond Le ved together for he 
{Sc hiemathery taking he hands ofthe pan 
ans fipping th hoteles over Uno 
eas er experze and the pancake stack 
{othe celing, where i sll wae stuck when 
ES Sime rsp 

‘workon Sunday: Inthe year ofthe worlwide 
Repent a ada oti nd 
themfacto ah an the,eing s e 
tts coming down wih the hae, ed 





Amami 
Sr ciate etn ts 
oe aae a anette 


Jel bce» Canaan inp 22 He 
tookan sce parsn the commun by erg 
fe iulnan'a he Gnd of deine af 
wok sce athe University of Alberts to 
‘Taveled on horsebt fo do the fob. Then he 
Farce aNail ht whchmates 

‘Soonttwar tie 9 Bld new house Two 
spore chidjen Radeon born: Nelen on 
INSP. For ie st time, Ted and west 
Ini debt to ul user hose ny fo ave 
{heDepesson ing thes nese ark. 
The Risa st Ch Anna, was Boro 


tip wenn carina inte 
‘ment cops, stores and credit unions: Hebe 
fame drcctorof Aorta Wholesle and 
ipent Csy and tid ic pas 
sr linnpe. Torn, Calgary and fet 
the meat, the cee wen going up 


{ih ting jobs of tte owen en te Si 
Then she worked in Edmonton Post Ole be: 
fever marge 1 feter Pans Tay 
Eve ov dupiie, 





Helen completed high school a Barhead 
andthenjcined Soieinmonton not She 
Bt forthe USA. in 1987 to say at Ca 
(lege Alter teaching in Dene Colored 
‘naried’ Sian Skirrow, They have three ci 
lana a sold the farm tery Rs 
edand with she restate che, owed 
ts dmonton. Here tinh high shoo n 
Emerton rete RA Ars 
‘itrahop fie marl Thais Sadik 
SSI hae oe ck, Ab 

They have one sn, "Saas 
Helen Shirow 


ALBERT AND SUSANNA JANSEN) 

‘aber Btuema was orn in Groningen he 
Nether: on Noveber 3555 Bt he 
2 he family agate to Grand Rapid 


Michigan, U.S.A, The Jansen fay Bad 
sed ntl i ae fe 
toe November 1, 

‘ber ant Susie met nd marie inthe 
sprngat 80. They setup he Romein Grand 
iG ere five deen were horn ems 
Fred sy Moy tS furs) ep 
sepia an et, Seber, 
(Roase)December, 

Bremseof Sunes Heath, she and Albert 
ced to move to Cana Sai Wad tuber 
Splstantthedatorsavenl re dee 
‘bert, where the had vltves: Tse Ra 
eae sve in 18 aa aed the 
{si owe seven mare chen wes add 
the family fim ses) on Febru 1, 
‘Gente Cesena on June Fete (he 
feria December Bi: Hemi Hens) on 
He i Cees Oe 
nd Garet(Caar) on May 8, Bs 





nthe a 
Se a 
Bu Secs tee 
Shoneareatteh pes ee 
ett 
Peder dere 
Enid cigarettes 
See merece 
a 
Syacelitiaany eet 
Sere 
Seles oer ae 
sone tthe ea 
Dreger be oa tbc 
eee oe 
(orientale end 
pon ae 
es cele eee pene 
Sete hese ae 
RS intene eens 
poetry 
Romaine 

Tee ea cs Mino Meo) 
a es 

Aad wana tet 
feeder eae 
Fee es pee eeehs is ses 
Ranier coca 
oie nena nee 
reciept rg ge 
SRST it het te 
Rabe Peta oN 
‘tage ence ae 
Pie ee 
fouceneraar ingens 
Seternart aa ae kee 
Se Nain eer 
ores ems 


colomattes eens 
lng ear was a very dry yen and no cop 
Eh tines aden 
scold ten ott dienes ot 
Fi metro ae 
eSecaruriy danas 
ieee 
Erieneene 
wrth te hoes A noon | Bough sal 
Snow here must hae ben a foto oe 
eer depts 
fictive aor aul ere 
See osmas 
foe eh ether Heh come a th dite 
Scag nice 











Stati a 
SA se nl ae 
ing seni Then cn oan nec 
STS erin nt Oe 
inject eu arena wet 
Si See Eee Ss 
Exams ace 
Serre ae ome he 
grec pire arc ek 
mac an ly want ag  a 
Fadi oe Tatas then 
tgif ig 
SGD ieueliagbosns ons 
Seto fe an rbd ne 
hosing ec ao 
Siete they weer tel hep ar 
Tans maar he peat 
Seamus aries 
Koko, ed den ro he 
roy tke Ky pr pe 
‘wting forme My horses got more an more 
ESSA ink sop Tet 
Faso cg te ‘ox ued he 
ig eho eed 
Gpclacpeeti seat a ny 
See into g arapaneed 
SLITS a ene tg tar 
Satay seals epee ee 
fran ao ad ca 
esa Ee Ss ate 
ome esta Nova hc ae 
SSoeLES NES Tpke 
foi When ee SE an 
icky reli coe pt 
mandate deve Wack ae 
Saye oo yah 
ection sero hetoe 
Sensonemaaliaatalig ace 
Sage Cla an eps cry er 
cos ath Soe Ea ns 





home rm schoo instond of aig the raed 
ou tock s shor taupe cheese 
Tet kof phew sped 
eth hesand he thee eee ere 
Tet the pt qsy an ef 8 cou 
rumning ithe ay Rome, wth was ale 
tle Toure did on 

The whole fal loked frvard to the 
inter holays ope the Reet eld 
‘Schur They pent tne whole thee, had 
fot mi esas oki sd = 
‘tee progam There were ns nowt 
spa eure hk thy gt 
[ght goteme again, Anthea hay 
‘es ly It the only ine the eden poe 

There waa tine hat Albert woud ake the 
formers opp and cream 0 West a then 
{ing back groceries Clara rememis tha, 
“One ime Flin Sawa an went lang 
‘Wetwoul dea whe and then wae ti as 
2th le wp one way. Then we syed ss 
it arth i hl beans 

line snd vite shopping too. em 
tere bought some apple ranges ad be 
Pinan tatam he wy ne We eae Ne 

By 1025 Abert gt the patent ois home 
stead, He had the Rouse to ba, Be 
ie iandaraos anal 
{le He wae cropping twenty se of 
Sethu hed To Fore 
hd. few hog, Even wih ihe Saprovenet 
‘made however Nngs were nt god na 
yet the Ris Tha ey heh 
feltves in the USA’ feed Fred ahd John 
[ibs and Albert and Suse money 1 mone 
(Ook ey deen go, On Apel 82, they 
lead everything into Dave fang ck 
asi poo to Ca, 

Sane came tothe fami 836 when an 
slits ead alee taped 
Fea sate Wed fo bf seventy fre Clark 
‘wes, “We leds an intrentng ag, oe 
fags ches We wre ch in peo eal 
ong ond tends ane re ry thse 











ise Family 





HENDRIK AND PETERTIE OLDEGBERS) 

‘Hendne Sehooncham was born July 2 
las: in tices, Over! the Netherlands. 
Ini" he nursed Petre Odegbers Te: 
{hahaa igre ip ie 
fee dant ely want av the Neer 
Ienisbu Peter’s moter a not want to 
Ive any of heres behind, and 0 they 


1 Edmonton the Schooneamp' te 
ence was a shack in Frazer Fats ear Lites 
eck ved, The dengan shared 
tri athers who had no fay Tey ale had 
thm Jenne (anna, jane 2,5) nd Anmle 
(Rite hana, hte 2185) 
Thence to Nerina sn led on 
the Ni Ihe gp Osember 8B bt he 
{24 sot mow to Newlin that tne: On 
Wack s e abandoned that homestnd 
tel ufed on NW-306r 39 Because wae 
{loser ote esto Petes tama. He bulla 
‘Sbiatherein Apo the same yee On Ape 


2,915, when Anew nly hx wees 
the Schoonckampe moved to Reena I 
Uiown how they cme They had Bo oe 
i weg several eae bere they ot 2 
hy ed na tle wa ated ek 


Theft years, Hen, went to southern 
‘ers ch alts workin the harvest He id 
ERS" mak eco money toby pen 


{fey ema 
these cach awe he pe 
testa wagner fol 
‘antyonalone One chore that aways fad abe 
Sethe Monnens 
inge Somsanas ache meld bps 
Ete cthen ud na Ree 
SESE cima he wea veto he 
Fe chomp were hone ok 
oreo iee ied 
Miosenaphct renee Okan 





fo dc onthe Sha 
inp weet out of ther ay to i whee 
thom ned howe ned yt com 
wattaficnt eke clean, but hen rained 
‘Reso oof would gt seed, Presume 
secede tthe ane od 
Ct fon the dips, When oped a 
Spa the lic and tein ould te 
Deoed every time i rained One dreaey rainy 
Eye Schooneamp amy at den os 
fe Onthetabe sat thesured ony 
Shing acheeul glow. Av the family ea 
ound the ble the fa! began to lak Pan 
en cathe psy te Then, 
Be oe ld do er at he oe is 
snp dumney and ecko tingling he 
Mame Everyone Satin ance cpt for Pe 
fee who hed, Thar my ast he.” 


(only 26, 191, Rae Rote) was bor, 
soon ph Alber an the Schon 
‘Shap om, ard. before loess 
‘arom the family move in # new log 
‘tse witha ching aor Ben Lives but 
Sethu and le Rube watched ery as 
eta Why she wondered ide ae 3 
sh out pat the oor bande 0 se 

her = they would fl up wath et 
Seas! The ner house ad fw edisoms 
Sons jnsai nthe eo 
nip couch tht Souk! be pul ot and 


‘maeinto abet. en people whe stayed sept 

iy Quick the ack aver, ho stayed at 
sehoonctamps pine This tad for se of 
inctfertunctonef sabes Sheniteters 
boarded at Schoonekamp's: Alice Brown, Jean 
$e Gog Ge anf ld 
strong accent and Hedi had a hacd fn 
tindettanding her and one Hone eure 
fer oy acon her of nt speaking proper 
Enel 


Hedi ws aa man bout $1 and 
sa ey ey fon ade am our 
dderyhing cy ee 





“at ne He og ee 


ul tot a ter std 
th nas utr ad» good eronizer Foe 
iough tire won ates to peopl at et 
the noes md Mat pate 
trade she had earned irom her mathe Sore: 
tes when he dle getup nthe meng 
‘would be gone ad they trout know al 


Soncane hed come dang he might or hl 
aes Rooter ng ing cs oe 


et courant hei 
vor Sethe pening wes hal ae 
Sores tie Sra ee 
Poi Sather ect oes 
Aire yea op 

Teterine a eral ne 
cola Ha aoe 
share dug astern ge 
scivamehisiobieriartetae 
Sindy seg waft ns al 
Foster aoict itera 
Sree Tea ee geek 
Imaredinthelielogchuch Forth ocason 
{ising pct cere 
Sieiiiipe & Duce at See 
Sedingartnew: and the ceemony bop 
Sos hs a en neh 
Ere vvayng, te Coiba ears 9, 
Bebe 

hae tt andi oe 
nae aint eps 
sendy nbetfcaott ee ene 
Betis once the a 
SSeataninched edhe cheek hen 
SR os.e eee 
gay ea ech ha n poe 
Shaver ginadtenteec ane 
Tor the fa nae anes Hend as 
{icles ba wee 
Riis oak aes 
Su a abet Fony kets 
Stone Cal Tang ae hn 
gh Sa ta Ve Rela ey 
sald th J ad Me woe 
Eeriiaourigee halwmbeubeasyes 
etl Compan fo tee 
ret tel hose heya San he 





igus pec aN, 
Say i Meare ee es 
eee lnesieane te 
Hendakand Peter are remembered for het 

acing 


FOPKO AND JANTIE WAN DALES) 
Batt 

Tt ek Gun Noveber 2,7) nd 
the spring of 1913. janije's parents were already 
Bereich ore ae 
RSA rcs 

ope ae rs oeted, the SE 
pa Tiina Sete 
ieee cernemcn's jee 
indi Se ea BS 
een SS Re re 
Chav aos orn Af Stadt Re, 
Satie S Bit § saan 
Psa ae Supe na at 
‘born fuly 7, 1921. i 

Be rp ne pd 
Serban enstues estes 
Sprotene Hears ai fey Sue 
HSSg on clonic doce 


fee 
Topko had been 4 choirmaster i the 
‘Nethllands an ad dested cn Edo 
{he ange that more sang were Dutch Bele 
{he Chas concert Popa would pte 
fearr ve tner with Oe chldeen a then 
lend them atthe concert Besides dceting 
(how, Popk also served on the cnsstery of 
the churth and one year wes elgate o8 
Imectingof Css icin Montana 











Specs 
the resend to efor heen and 
Sioa tensions 
"Feo he homestead, wae ney four 
apap ae sere 
sc on fal ii eh Tend gr 
teswreran commented hata were 
i al 
tl Hens nate tae a ut og 
eee 
ae er 
arattnmna 
tn Rd Seven mow cere 8 90 he ad 
Seo cicmets aren 
ry ear as ete 
iret chen Ana her 
thd angen 97a, OPA 





Schuring Fay 


TONEY AND RULIE SM STURWOLD 
Tey Strwols war born une 8, in 
Groningen, the Netherlands, When Re as 
fey dy ea 
‘A Toney mand Ruf olf) Sat 
July ts Raha teen bee S86 
Drenthe; the Nthetands an he aly ad 
Serpid ote USA whe hae 
bute decided to stove fo ow for het 
fs the dcr had add find 9) 
‘hee he could workout, 
tar antta a ice  ien 
ine (Mach 8, 17), Laka November & 
‘my and Lala (Lami, March 30,1) 


led ntowa fortwo ery hen moe to Lak 
North Dara Intl pies Toney di far 
Ingand als woked a Sackemithing ache 
Slane inthe Nt Ba he ta 
ih sles, being rosen aut one yar nd 
Fale out ana cothey dase mae 
inads where ne could pet fe land. Ths 
i hy nove wie ce ther 
lighter Margaret (Maj, October & B15, 
nade ton otha 

Toney fed en the SW 23-5 on ful 13, 
asi. Since there wore Improvements oh the 
fuartrhe pid am aera ten Gls 
‘rides the ela ling fee. Tere as a 
ready a house oh the lad so the Stele 
Ion ato That fst set Toney went 
‘ath to work on the pre 

“ney Berane wellknown i the Nera 
da community Case Ingwcaen weet fk 
long sooth 

Toney wara man wth oeight, who ss 
ged far for Needs ewe oo 
{Sedin tna tra got 
tl he war feceied wth lads into the 
Sttiement. He bought s one-horsepowes 
fio potion ated intr ado oe 
Ton the motor and ano ed or 

i on I eo —haer rse 
its nf i wood ec To 

pti up dy ler dy trough al hous 
eno sl hing fo pet Nise oe 
ings hice be ep ee 
Ing's Bend ech fal s0 that in the wine 
"nth he was decked with 3 hundscre ll 
ini ine Yer ted 8 
{gaincrusherontir wagon, sothat vs uy 
{Rewholeearthroug When Toney cme 
‘even he farmahad tsaesac hthe 
Tid ck fogs ra enough ote le 
[et jtente niehbous Same end hey 
felipe cu up the mountain o gsi hat 


vel eg ete te ot 
Ena ae eee 





ig — ty 26 fet — and wel 
pera 

Bra on he ad ten torn 
into the family Jake Caco, Jane 4, 198) and 
itch Shetty Wien ah 
salle ote Same pa 
See S Sas er hy 
Tiny strut 
au tng a ted fr He 
Setlist nfen 
fen cet When cones fads 
Perec amine hoe ean 
“eGupiepew meting ad meng 
Seat fame the ed eg 
Rigobemeluorimiedimealy ore 


sont Ray wise, Saas aly 
hs hag) tna on age 
eat 

mh he ws the ure in 
sa mal alta i his 
Edmonton on January 3, 82, They had our 
enna in 6S, Calamroed Atier 
‘aa mated Ten Koning) Seen 80. 


Ruby (ater called Rt) marie Ange Cv 
fie ln Thy fed it Fl 
US'A: hey had two chen. Ruby died 








5 are ok Sip mien 
Soper meme Si itce e 
See e's ae see 
Fr 

fe erpri a 
‘aie groan etait 
inate renee oor 
Bec fees ers ste 
Scenario! 


sie es 

ries ma es ae 
gecesi 
cnliomaon tote 
oe 
Eincasan seas 
EAE cone ae 


ling orhea conden. Fama ana Hate ond 
th haa wee sey ign Albert 
teeter 


Sethe Srl lana the more Ca 
Disa te ons Robert Willan Cepter 
ter, 182) and Norman Gansary 27, 109), 

“he tami stayed in Newrnaa ony 
sein nn Ce ie ae eg 
hose and’ sae He dag well on pat uP 
reid of eng. 

re hgh he Sra wan Ex 

yt hes tema 
igthey ved near Schogelamps and the 
ids troup alert fo the to hoses 
‘Phang Norman Site ana Wile Otte 
fects payed “war together: hey mae 
Soden guns and covered hem ith nf 
pee 

“Ihe Swafeld lft Newlin in December 
‘asandmovedto ston, Saskatchewan Ems 


iin 32, and Wiliam remartied. He dd 
” hve Swaeld 


HENDRIK AND WILLENINA (BOSCH 
TERRORST 

endee form August 25, 1862, n Lone 
eer ond Wilma (Bor Feirary 9, 
Feiedoor) ter Hora ved fv Enschede 
Drea te Netherlands wither amy 
fry ner youngest son died atthe ae of 
the’ and fer th sad ven he ter ae 
sewed ve, Hen on deo 
‘a th ended ern Hula, 
fonin Mar 0s. Meanie Heed 
Soon ea Nine 9 rein 
Nethedanae PP " 

ih ee Hen anh ha rc 
{Ee TEnuy Willem and the ee four chi 
fren Get Bl an lem, Decne 3 
185) Henry (lendr oka, fncary 17.199), 
tnd ka enna Joan, Mar 11509) 
Sa eto Liverpool, then on to Cara 
pel i. Wh tem eld Mina Nyland 
‘Bt her Sue montis daughter Here, 
equi vain  eimonon Geran 
‘ever up a hake, The conducr ted 
potthatitntthetggagecar Car who 
Eeltapent Enh, gk covered ne 
Sip, Toetet sy sh he nd 





sna bcs ght he ond a 
Hendic and ain ock wut homesteads in 
Estharg aout Hazel Bi butte er 
Hore oly june the Edmonton Chvsan 
Eel Ch ens ein ib 
‘on Sit that had been fermen Edmonton 
The tor Horsts Secune members of the 
enc n i, sop Hed 
members ofthe church they reeves 
‘Resins «year and aso cotuted othe 
‘Sharh Tet rat also vated te Newt 
‘Wouter and joanna Groth, ved. 
te NW $4035, Whe ey lve ere they 
lived across Baird Lake, The ter Horas would 
pd eros ina mnkeshi Dat whale 


J by ht oe the dbl ston 
SOOM omic 
ny RYE eo teh ral o 
Een caw an sa sg e 
pittance ah 
‘Siete the US. fra pin. 
eed onierinBera Wang 
ung the tip. Whe in Everett he met Cae 
‘tit ee rel So) Casa 
‘Surat yeaa 
ee tk ber ne osunappy ay 
‘Se eet ener NO cod 
SHES cet Pena nar 
Ere the apa al 
‘ica oo lowed thle esse 
Ngeran diese in a 





Hende rake his neckn fal from cfd, 

etn Wilemin were caretaker fhe Chie. 

in Relormed Church im Everett fr some 

eo lena ed in July 900m Willen 
Telene 9982 ath of concer 

Carle Benet 

Vil ander Wall 


BEREND TE RONDE. 

rend te Ronde filed onthe NW 204235, 
cob eg nce 
Iii thegoup of Helander tha wel to 
Bees na nce to 
tute, On Bernds garters ity 24 fog 
‘hacer buat Afer lowing ithe spl 
‘Send tamed 0 Nera March 3. 
etetnwomont ater Hes eported tohave 
‘Seitarvingin Nerina woslcevigins 
‘Bocas (oi. anon is declarant 
‘Sandonment he sted that thee was “too 
ory ber 


‘DOUWE AND BETTE (IJKSTRA) TERPSMA 
Teal began overeat in Fiesand, the 
hatin ny 3 0 hen Boe 
Tips was born A year eavicr om fly I 
‘bin Fela, Be gi Be Creche) 
Besta: hed teen bom: Shes met sone 
[ee kiettnd werent vedo 83 
nae ope pacers 
rus couniry of Canad, & Dutcher 
Einnton, Hey Kipper: eked hat 
Ina thre ese poo prospec forte 
FRreatons) He was am excelent sry wer 
{Sdstoryter By toe that hed mas 
ted rhe plow” and he tres hese 
Senet tte wha hdfc 
‘leas the praising i he wand, 
‘emaraged fo prcunde mans Young man 
ar inlding Douwe's, Douwe war day 
mee aed pctares ef te vast wheal 
of Gea, es sce hi Beses 
the Netherlands wars densely populated 
ttuny andthe tre oid mot oc Se pos 
eras tere for a ten ae ia 
er Canada, So the lat dessin fo 
Kes raced. Theres ad rene 
teldbelettbchind ar wll hr ome sed 
{ty efter poaresons. The was especaly 
Sete Bere bt she promised oso be 
od er tond:Corespondane tok pace 


seth enya, Dou set daar 
KKeand war ld there would bea hous wating 
Sem Hen Kipper prom ta he 
‘olden isn Er 
Tare wel ren cange ro ere 
‘ut of their King) on his chest for eany 
“ie pring 0, Dose and ee 
sndncrancnien notion yale) 
‘ets Fas ney aes 
‘me of her best clothing with then A end 
Of the fen ike ort, setnp 
the he had booed panage on etd 
Sfcboaring nasa ambcupocned and 
Getepambarnetahesvee pincers 
Rega lh bt hat oar tre 
‘ck Mss anon 
‘ston days, Duis that ime, Doowe was 
Shee anne yr The 
reed wa sed Ino nage 
Gnestemterofeach group would gage the 
toaster nda te kh 
‘may arte po Nolo ty 
‘cope dished out fo him. Eke i he ood for 
the Rapsmas He would hl pine gee 
Sere nt od 
LAA wha eed he orev ‘the boat 
eatemiyand keboudedaain chk 
‘sted destinaion Tey artvedinStathcont 
seaduny sdap Taga we 
ing ther ornge bors heron oe 
aon Wi ter bones of Slongings and 
20 a wi the ye 
fealon fal Dou’ ant his lds so, 
Sie Seb 8 ned tt 
thateny Ripper ey lboe as 
ves attending cusch Service Fed ares 
Spon Gls n oc ty 
found cockroaches i the room hey were 19 
‘Sayinsthe ar dered nt he ay 
‘etpesing ere Sosheanhe ret he 
‘Bide ie io eps, eo 
fperioude hen wang tr Bee 
{Gffetum: Laer Douwe and Jato etre 





they tol have fost a the Mmgetion 
Hal, bar hat if they woul be ready te the 
extmoming he woul take tom i woek 
Site Doute soon mowed the amy ino 
tent in Pekan to Cac lakers house 
Ht hen ga won cnatacing te 


ergs net a 1 en 


That winter of 191, Douwe, John, and 


cererensane 

pce gpd eae ty ute 
iarhomesting. The nary wer he 
into gunna corner ah ue 
SER niente 
Selron'one c¢ he iar. Some ofthe 
fred, each side by side on the floor, Jo and 
Heweaeieeraeca mais 
SHS Sec 
Sea 
ier 
aon ata ce 
pm ere completed, the men retried 
"that spingel 92 re fais decidedto 
eyd inn ae Si 
than oe ere er eas 
‘Siltmeln epg oars ety 
pound vase fozens 





Deon hd ust eno an 
setipaon ef hemesending as Wel 29 2 
‘gnforheoumey Job esto th pees 
(Dork but hereto Ue aay wen ote 
Konestnd They packed ther belongings ot 
iH tie a whl ee bee 
Be mccain shee sookstowe, sor 
Fem, poctes scott sawn td 
foetal ands Aton 
‘Ceo a bath prided by te greene 
tapas ae caf ck 
Fook November 3 195) had wo ston top 
{aero dnt ene 
ile, Tena Tee, March 1908) and Nor 
inn (Nioing,Sepienber 2,199) ere a 
eda nde the wagon Bee, Ada (auke 
‘ip 25 i) and at Ot, Ober 15) 
Mil etalk tongs 

Thema slog pr Avena, tt 
ie Wad fo come seer wi ih 
ene. Aer cosa the ‘hemecies, 
‘sin give up and lay dows Dawe ha 
Iker the Src Came song the cmdctot 
‘lost Hewaroute per bacacehehad 
tee est oth hse the 
‘Buse then inatratted Douwe to pull ihe oxen, 
‘by ther nove ings. When Ae hoe 


is i em i" 
Sos ce reat, Sh 
Skerries 
"Rid Bt gw 
Sects ane 
Polen 
einai 
os 
ee ere ees 
sy, NEW ieee ere 
BL bale pad bat 
Soe eee 
Roe coe etee 
See he lipo! 
cee easy 
Scher oe feted 
sogeltl ss drgcrs tt 
techni Gime neete 
Tien hems caine aa 
Lgrethoncenia a et 
oo 
Sacer 
Ruma An a oye 
elas online tet 
coerce et 
Fea Nage i aval 
Se le 
atic eas se 
Soca tees 
Sethieratmentars cross 
ier ep oasee S atebe 
Epi tinetccneniio 
fl omcpthoecsipen hy 
Poi Rare eed on, tough 
Bhan 4 
Shik oat meen At 
Dee corinne 
Ey orp eg 
Eras ease 








{ora smaller net ghtan the oad stil nse 
ince the tal wae Becoming wore and he 
‘ten were Becoming weahe aul of he 
arduous ure 

inal ter having taveled for teen 
dar the erence othe Shoal Cesk 
het Sl rd the cher a 

ib bracing themsves pong downs the 
Sor opring run tragedy, 
Go les nate rere spre 
{he logs holding Tend with one arm and Nor 
‘man with the ner 'She wa hala a5 
then she a he log ino Uh ona deep 
ey chow she marae t ee Tes 
ther side, Abe Sct dvi ther not 60 
iether wi the nag cme are nest 

ep ne hole on Pal etcen ing and 
Cabins quarters and he ee owen oud 
eve mata rough, expec in tox 
sted onditon He red task hem he 





Ate tonboa ond eto the amy he at 
fa the et of he nd Stine ern he 
fideo Busco 
fc the ng om The aint dnt 
eee at 
Garebaris meet 
the sods died ter that summer peat racks 


























Sica enced 
Perri ee eer 
A eee bent 
eer 
SEV e arc 
Sears om nas ang 
pert ng as RE 
Soe 
eid 
Ione 
oe a 
caper ere 
Phe hae 
pee eee) 
eines eros eet 
ESSLSuS Es Wioete 
ease ees 
Sey migeeee ine 
telat 
Teahy etic SL ae ae 
fy ee 
peated 
foe eerie 
Ses baler hy 
Src Serco 
pe a rey 
eee rem 
Petite oo 
Er sy an nthe 
Peet Lime 
ane eraren deen 
Pres rereieed 
Seitaconteren sera 
yee 
ee a Serie 
Sep ena eas 
Sibson shee 
or anrd 
Rinsho 
pag feats Tard 
metre mete atid 
Feeney 
Ser ede Rs 
Se mentee ge 
ae ae a 
a Se 


Bie rene ae 
suuomrata ies 
Sauces 
fou ten, Frees wa Ad eed Be 
ino Rete the ut Be ee 
thd slung hem oer the xs ae, One on eh 
{End the ox thought ft wan te fora dank 
‘Ending the feces ay down to 
Savieamusene 
nang overt neckinthe water rence 
Semen 
aly when tha hadith ne a 
Seeeeeoens 
nda muh Dees 


{Re gre pen tee dye ping Henry Mast 
ptloge urotthebush th hee one ery 


























gd he lg fo ling bn, an 
wath such heavy works Ateribe gel hd 
Gilt leather stows They were & boon to, Bor 
‘Sc the only other pai a hoes she Owned 
ssoea ther Spy pr hat hal Been ade 
Irom sister otal 

“The summer was soon over and by fl, 
Dore had our ces eared, Some? tee 
Rediscovered tha these aes mere pat the 
‘tas promised thal two aver would Be Geared 
‘Shhbland in setur bor wns never Sone 

"Fi panar diet havnoae s 
teeing wacin the runs tat hed been et 
Song they and the hese had alas been 
‘ther Sin Noreer Bole tock sl 

‘Bours stoped he arn ea Mone 
and Se Albert f pick up the tanks tha ha 
ier but he ud the genes had mowed 
tule tranks were gone’ This wae bide 
polament'~ Bee had been epending 
Bie petal Sh petro mes pra 





The amy moved again othe ac ner he 

Lewel Bega Ts tne Douwe ected 
rgd pela 
But one te, afer the coe ad Jot een 
foved toa new loeon, Douwe ded to 
lever teretorthenight Theme mong 
sir arge— oly the pe a pa 








sna att thee were balebeonds vty 
FRostejeanalt tn hens 











she yelled, andthe manguickly Aer 
Se hae ge se hat the haired hac 





once and Ada soon gt jobs at Burs 
swapping biter and cane epg, and Doe 
un ng oo yan ad 
‘Enstracton Jl had etre om he pa 
{iand mus waa the ph Level ek 
Bythespangaf 9 enough money had bee 
rel Spans could rum Ye he 













hn Bg Noma 





Deawe went tet the homestnd tha 
yar rm Mich t Jane and fom Au 
tain Ocmber2s During one sy Be ook 
seein the homestd sd ding 
















eye bt an Fe ay 
Eiteingses mati: 
Soa ene 
Beis ep a hs ng 
Bae chicredes aot 
SoLcemameneats ee 
Free et 
pe tor 
Shara ieret mnie 
een 

eT 
poe eae 

aa tes 

Sey retusa se 
Saka dence aes 
eed 
scape rae 
See onc eer ee 
Sete cate 
eters 
siren seater 
SCR Sa el 
seat 

ioe Air aoe apa 
ele ae Reco 
Suigreeeonrm 
Seals aaa ene 
Smeets 
Sele mae bone oc 
Soeieiena ert 

Ae Ss et ew hy 
mee See eee ee 
SEAR ace de 
Erica Seah ie 
Feber 
ronnie 
formic 
Stk ietdieee 
SASS soles 
Specrareeie sete 

ge ar een 
oie einraciarne aa 
spadeertatantetcl ator 
DOuReiany aera 





trom hecreamandthemikvarssedformany 


things 

‘Srocober 25,198, Bete gave bith tan 
caer Gorge a tee 
Florence wh was out fom thee stayed 
{he Oldegery pace whe obanna Odepiers 
the me stayed wth Bee. 








Bae tre shoes in 
{ces endhadelevenoorebrshed! owned 





ery ee 
Sea ee teers 
Senin ers 
Sere ae 

See ee aan te 
a ees 
Seana Rah 





tera pt om eight 
Even wth ths provement the shack wos nak 
"a nw he 17, Gage 
Br and pup en es fs 
seamen thes Beata 
Sepa improvement arth shingled 
in eos ane as Maes 
olghta satin scan bt ones 
SoUEhsarin teat ono tee Ss 
Saipan ine Soe hn ke aed ok 
Sepa pd spin one heute, 
Soy Sear Eee te arent 
Fans Slane Ty ae 

















sentoned he nde owing yh 
ent mpted begs mah ae 
[erhelet eye check he de had cep 
fen i i lg te pce ny 
eo “the wo, Non od 
aul dived. She war using aot ne 
felig and p oy bole water down each 
semriony bullthebug iheycntnocds 
Spiel dee arte 
of them, wean 
We ing moron, ence a 
{Goeleane Catharnt They came to Nesta 
‘heme hr ee Foe 
‘nhc was tobe on her ihay, November. 
Berio jong sr hey he en am 
Eeimonion bce anda Wnt be 
(auc eveything as ted nae bed 
‘roma ite and everything has to be just so, 
psy the eng abe Secs Hone 
thchy sso yh 
ope tre dng Hore pacts 
Eilts cine ado 
Ick om the back ot va Ralph Kooy, 
‘lier ofthe church, who came to talk to Hak: 
es ee shor ning ‘nthe 
‘Abr eyeing the, he tamed Serene ed 
fated,” Tes rea those hast eee 
Sensei ala 
thw tthe wor acres, Rota stick 
IE ater esas 
tpi Bur erence iy pede 
petted ne 
Seaitandposiorthem ays ister 
fiem~and he des to." The maroage cee 
ty wall ogc boring etree 
rein Roem or ts td 
‘by fo = Era ih dsr with 
ie dread nthe Sunday bet the minster 
‘Gas and baked gonds ond ue all 























oy es Ocha Pen eg 





seated rece nd ik Brook up 
Botence ti se (980 in onion 
Karypna and moved bck to mento nthe 
Spe of mn nde fo werk an ae sme 
Sp On teh ade hen 
‘ook them slong tnd advertised them in The 
intitle eps rene s 
the Swifs and Burne plans ted te ore 
Stacton. Norman and fens contac Sor 
‘Shoo in Eamon 

Tythe winterot 99 hey hadsaetenough 
money to Puy new cows ane etn to he 
Fomestcn, APtand john went torte 
sweep nt en Week onthe 
[Mohn herded them the honest 
‘Shen fn cam bck othe fay They ba 
stein eapersoerc bn on 
anit Nell. The cook safe ide was kept 
‘Bloung and the seoke went ut pp ee 

















top as arn athe lyse init 
athigh The Terpomas cad ts cxtoon oh 
insfoughts timely tom a 
tins teietiteninenahe daghabs 
‘aad a democrat and some fume: THe 
tree ade god tine wi thes ig 
‘ret the mont. saddle pony same ewok 
Itched bind the cane and on ice dye 
Tera and Nowmun took tur dng ett 
tthe he a aie 
Along the nay they wed tp oy read 
trae ma Sad batter In Nell they 
ah vhcpres anf ea bat when 
eS stardagh tread which the eras 

"Gece agin the Tp anil active at 
thet homestead They mdked gute s umber 
tte cows and shipped eam They ed te 
Snimie'eom the grain they raed, but 
Stppe seme ga Sr wes os = 
Bose a a ays Gaede 
ei he ad hoped 0 ey a tna foc 
Fete found yo onc had eno chien 0 
Saif oc So Tena snd Norman were 
seine og hgh te steer ny 
{o'ty eno chucks Yo get started. Since 
‘Queen and Nee were not f be trusted with 
{he cen olf ete yas ntehed ep to the 
Sonctt hss poste sa Ratha oy 
phegeesdornsspetalnp hse 
‘couplcofafemnoansvistinghomesteadeinthe 
Setfement bayingeme ao chickens ach 











ieee vec ere 
se oul Greeti Rapaer 
hhelp much when the cows were resting, One 
Sophie conte 
pele pak egies 
‘ubde a head fay in the Stance wha 
Sees cere 
ply 
ait peta 
Bay ieee 
oy Sree brome iva ea a 

nai eal aac, 
eer aren ee 
LS The plonesre of the community shared 
ding: were vays happy cccstons, nary 
etree 

ied lpia 
Tina Caughin. A few monthe afer Peter and 
poke ieee 


























eal mk oy hon iy: ut Ts a oan obese 
SeKGramcautiamncnuctoe  Souieienc vst nerlepener 
SSESTERAT SW ina pout Beyer te eee 
ie hhc ae ot oY 
Soudan’ wt ncene eine tetany 
rmelintoyarsartonhe tt 
eeetbewtsneee’E Misa 
Spe ANS Finer 
Ely canal eee 
senescent Net 
erie ore ates ee Ey ee 
ried tend the oper nce 
Aiea ba eee 
ing ary veut a pons Du the 
CESSES a cy 
tem Won bow lee eae 
Sear testes Sorters 
BB famed tingid psec 
op ig ie tea 
eds pntop og areas 
mai a STAND Res ks ala ae 
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of Cydeadaes and a cook wove along. The 
ster were pt inthe bund ae Sn the 
Fitgrand the cok nove wae putin he cuts 
‘wich was Mced up bend he Segh Boo 

we ciydesdaes andthe light ten were 
‘ended pul 20 Nora cme slong oak 
ono the al al went well Bar nosh of 
fe amen he Beane gt aro 
‘longs the ta Attn wold spac 
‘hape trees down boone contulg, Bt he 
Sehr tured al pdt Sean Wong 
“Sg lng av 0 sch te 
EBL be simpy gathered ub apeed and went 
‘igh through the narrow tote Soon he 
SES SFE ak wg eo 
‘ck wast When they goto the Horseshoe 


Banat above the uber cp, J ok 
theheny team and what varia hebundle 
{ack down the typ hill Maskeg Michel 


‘Ered he bg casondt aie Ar 
Siipomait cera tecaep hime 
maningiorkegtins ne 

age ATE xls a family She 
gi ment fn the grein fey ay 
‘ig Wht mht peg 
fe she ws fy During the 98s, 3 ewe 
‘Saat them ans oer 


A spn nc eh ty 
abet cre eer tet 
epee ee 
Serer gee ee 
Sesh ite panda opt 
fi Shera Stade brothel pt 
SSSShe gn 
Ses 
ey cree ee 
Soler eect 
ees 
SoS 
Sch ae oe 
ae aes a en ee 
Soe ees 
pore er 
uta hres meee ace 
ee ae 
Sip te pees Se 
See 
suininge 
insult eB, Doo nd te de 
cg clink arenas 
the Eling my John had ame Haat 
Soe one 
Beene eed 
Seige a une aoe aa 
ea 
id ovis hate sored in He at 
ie ciedran oe ata 
SERA RTS 
ee eee 
Cmaplin omen in on 
Sr Edn anni 
mye aye Sarna 
SS Rese entice 
Soop naamrer re 











‘ith Noonan and iam Later he mare 
Ree eeendon 










orence Baker 
Norman eat 


ssesen ano wntznns oe vom 
oe 
sees een ote cer 
pings scien ee 
PAR ee atl 
a at ele 
et 
ety eer 
beeen Ge eceaese 
eerie oe 
Sonn ae 
eit dais Se 
= ae 
pre peat 
faeces ine aes aed 
Suey Sean ata wot ne 
rica cones 
ei ele 
Sees ae 
feecimit es Mice come 
Beate odie scene 
Seouna y eaeerak 
Ss 












tae ahough ins thatthe ares 
‘ere new al bush: Seen soul nt fest 
‘heute ono, he, Wii nt 
fo So Alben (Uk) Gorge iy, 1) 
se Gerben Apa, 0) Teele north wih 























‘once Edmonton the Temas in 
et Bese Tt rt a a 
‘ver the tent Beside them lved the Teed 
‘eh tad Gee an tea Vcr 
into an abandoned outhouse pt mach othe 
Cdegut of Sten, who ean bem up 
"Seinen nar asus trp faring, One 
guremntad scared erbndinte oe 
trex Snir Med 9 quater n hataea 
pw But ter he donee tht et ot 
‘Reland wos under wun he abonioned 
(Gabaeemier i i, Stren tok op the NW 
‘homestead. Hebi cabin on tin january 
‘need perth A ben he 
‘Ybrand, was born tothe Temstas on uly 
1B The Teme aly moved the home 











aii eeyetaniria, 
seems Sets 
PR Sn ne nae 
Steen oe Oe 
seven ae 
Rents herat nent 
mee checerinuoede a 

Se ete ee niin 
aie are eer 
SECL coer a are 
ae eee 
Soe ore eee 
Seeger nmres 
oe 
Soom eteereanteerrs 
icdeetiie a 
pee ey 
Poplar eras 
beret 


edeemat.iactre 
Seyi aaah 
ESieoy Sate se 
Sot toenail et 
pda gh 
oye eee 
acer 
fe cherry eyed 
{St they were not lowed to handhe the ma 
ESones mee 


ore 
Sev fouc ace res 
Wienke ds he cores e 

er than the ones that were standing Sie 
‘Rresand alk more were brshed, with heb 
apeeeaaine aes 








Shon Creek He apd Jon Anema tally 
Ginetta 

‘One ng whe Seren wae breaking and, 
‘decoueron his breakng pw broke Seren 
(Gy decided that he Coa wal usta ft 
‘Shstham ofenen would and caned the wen 
inet ved The bindamaih ed forse 
Sort waka tha way ith ach hey 
{hme then cat charge hn" Sabren waked 
‘Seine same day wih the couker 

aband bene sk wit the meses in 
nd and, ust whenbeseemed the recipe. 
Jap tok tum for the worse, Win © fw 

ng te pitt st nd 
tis cghbours hebed cath othe ou When 
Ua thy ho ed 
Stoner chore ater Camburtus fe 
‘une the favour when Skbren became sick. 
Ftc Lous, abachlor whe lve st north 
Tes, cme over whe he he co 
Ingen he wasn tf he became de 
Fess, no one would Gn him Aer 
Setar hgh he scorer nd te 


i 


oa Aiea mew en ay 
Sn dt Neenah tee orate 
iMe Mtapes. The snow wns 8 deep that he 


ipsa pci cnn 
Boe ete ie een eet 
eau Shamaciraada th a 
Sole eee eae 
sen Se ay ae 
Soo a ott ee 
Fesae ate ah 
seer tarane eee 
Toes 
To Seely wok ne 
eee 
Roar ace ee 
Sienmaceate ete? 
Bera ene ere 
peta ei 
Se 
Seneoiiewgetired 
pte te ee 
eee oo ee tee 
oe aie re eneree 
pee re 
SoG eee ee 
Sphere pe ae eae 
See cea nat 
Gaedch pri aoa net 
peace reenter ae 
eee meuee ae 
See 
ce a as es 
SA Gaba get ee 















eon wich wa a a he sage we 
the Dematts a wel pain: 
The fore op church om Spay, 
took ap ta oneandrhalf Rout vith the 
Fore ld wagon The tal was So poo at 
Sen nd fo Sees jat to ston te 
frag Flevuld env eochurch ted, 
[Sines wh imma ams soulers Inthe 
Sineibe aphid ed and ate 
‘ilenke syed home withthe children snd 
Father Bike stone nbetven sercs the 
for hunch Siero served i consistory for 
‘Bin yes ep upon church mates by 
ng Dutch eure papers and er Poke 
Secs tught Sunday sche fr sone yeas 
eld iene te Chvstas story f0the 
‘idken athe anal Christman concer in 
‘hare 
Srna Jack and 
Jey ding he 12S found theo 
Neder heh he a ela 
nd te oun wah thr the fs day 
he falling time he went there they woud 
Now thee Gunde then rater se 
Up’any more Scbren would use one of the 
ine iced up tthe buggy, take the 
amy to church, Fle epe the sees fr five oF 
"Fe original Temstra house was bul of 
uapeed Sas ps  hat'sra ehc 
ppes whenever trains. Wilemie would 
sf re fo move se ad te ne 
‘aap i ehh wasoed asin. 
Inatan with hehuspathnson Gerten andi 
‘Bnman, he buts wo storey lumber haus 
"er and Geen a ea tS) 
ty the ume Emma wos ol enough 0. She 
hoolntoae when she warren es 
Simeone ng ca ae 
faded ith the wee Tngeree's 
‘ack morning: Bat, even though she went 
Fine weches, mina bncame Ronen and 
seam med othe Ate He ae 
tren ula pck Ena up every Friday nigh 
the ng Her seal 
ing Late ater he Alte 













































tack mn Edmonton, Fama wale to seo! 
‘Sihtbe Mast cue, Dor ison abo ed 
[bn the wey and the len look ou or 
Fre Butshe uly ad work to do before and 
heed and sey atime al ah 
ihe Eme never wes ab 
forain, Depend on he weather, therefore 
‘Seether wove mer eat bree 








Scien and Wilke had to mare dl 
ree oat} was ben Octber 20,123 
ine nes) on March 129-184 
Ascend Te Wren ta ere 
IRnvied Tents cousin, Tene, daughter of 
Resa a Ween 

"Emma marned en haran $f Bote 
tele’ arly of te cen, BS 
‘se mate Jo ingersen of Neca, 

‘Seren ana Wile rtrd in 44 Thr 
sons tok over the far, ih Alber aking he 





2a Het ant Gren te south 
Fi sietren tought five aes ae Comer 
from ohm ngwcern, He esol in 6, ad 
ber Wilkes and Joe went fe tp to the 
tes ft to South Data were Wiles 
rotor ve and the to Calor here = 
ter ved in 947 Suven and Wilke 
rote to Lynden, Wtahingeon Joe nape in 
Ei Se red one Rapti 








in ei i 
Soi sae Sena ee 
Sevier ap susder tn 
toed fo Bachata her rn hose 
foes 

aay 





fet wae oorye de Boer ded sng Us 
‘four chidren, one of whom wat Sebren 
Tis romani 8 widow Ste de Fas, 











sho tad two citron. One of thse two oh 
{rc fan Anema. frm wih Sen fo 
SE UEAOTa Herbah of them home 

"eo more chen were orn into Ube ant 
Siem Ike brand) on September 
ie an tien er noua 39 
Solis arm in stg beense he was casted 
and he persuaded the come wth hia, Uibe 
‘Beaded fo go along and vil Steen. He 
Planned ay for abouts me 
























sgh eed Neds 
‘worked for him that fet summer, Ube ike 
Thecountrysomach ht he deed trek 
Imi ree Be a hee 
ete oe ering the wok ond seer 
dis. be dit intend 109 atte ape of. 

ns the fll of 1920 The-and hs Brother, 
Cares werk cn onde Dung the 
{Giving year he wonked for ter fates 
na Sting the ter i a Edmonton col 
tune: He Cough the SW ens Ico 
hi in 82h On a he hop aw sling 
tinned tacor The due of pence 
ee di the ne orice Be 
‘Sze in lier Mental Intute in B29 ant 
feosined there uni hs death on October 3, 
i 

















Tests Fly 





JELLE AND ANKE (WIJNIA)TUININGA, 
ELARENCE AND TRIENTIE OVIERENGA) 
Inte ery 1900s a Dutch newspapersan 
snare writen by ie Hany Kipper of 
onton: The rb stated tha te bers 
‘ment was ling esr pars ofa fe 
{endolare asthe respec ra tarlabourer 
Inthe Netherlands oe ook promising tis 
che ne rete any Ba, 
‘Single Tunings (Tulnenga Teer 
Sle (orm on Sep 21869) and 
[Ane Tings (oro ary 6) oe 
thetig tp they it Wome Pesan, he 
[Nevhtlande,and sad cross he oe 
“ie uinagar hao vos Klay, torn 
on Mach 3 an fi acaba. Bom 
{uy 96 fn said wih them bot Ka 
{he's years af ge, Stayed bot bess 
bak ot funds Upon aca n Canad, lle 
‘ead onde ra ad ale 6 
dma here thy ed te years 
thes ih a shovel Bele prove th 
‘nancial station, Anke ook a Bede 
ize’ Kan ha sme enough 
(Bonahiperthe lan le, bound for Canad 
Xs eh sping when the sip sed ts 






















‘Canada. The St Lawrence river was si 
frozen and the ship was fred to dock at 
He ater an af Montel From Halon, 
Ene tok the ta to Edmonton where 
[Binet ami For tree yur he worked a 
{onits Packing Pant slong wis is brother 
Hy pee en say abe prow 
"Bey an waste ame, Therefore 
11): be ae oat oe Neen ths end 
[Anne Rica hey evel wih ae ot 
omer and wagon loosed wth supple 
mong wer sly paw anda tet Of 
Finan Ie eyed adjoining gute 
conte SE ats Sand Annes he 
3043.5 Tey te in et the it ten 
{oenighs they were scl hey ok the 
Safran et om 
‘se'the Roracy at the yer supply of 
ic, Anne aid ot sty im Nee and 
‘ove i prove up his an 

Tee nado idea ow fg what was 
shit Re thea 
‘ake warkischaie ofa te, There wero fish 
Inthe ke, Savy of Bde ncng 
‘edwinged and yelowheaded bckbeds 
[fequente he af, The ke was fo be the 
‘isersppyfoeman and best formar Yeats 
{oor nue choppe dow cea the bang 
$e ad theo wee dp ea 
terpaper and eae Doards. Lamber for the 
au ha bought fom nsw in the ares oe 
‘Ho per thotand board fea. Then, when he 
‘atin was ea (Uhe summer of 1A). Anke 
“orfife was ot easy in those years, Te 
sookstvs and a nguate drum heer wer 
{sieand Anke had hep thing artes 
‘agar it fad fot ormes by oer 
ireuht onthe Bankets, Clothes had to be 
‘sey handand ond with atone fe 
InP Ankz grow tha ow vegetables, Grume 
‘ion wet aed an ene regu 

inthe pring 95, lan came tla is 
parent ane ater ceed nd plod 
{Rete uring hover rater than en at 
‘any femers Then during te te ue 
‘mera fal Rss would goto stem Albers 
‘Sov foc oer ler and dng the wi 








he ru or i eis and be 
"fbr mang, leon the fronter was 2 chal 
teoe niet bo rete fle 
ISligharepeo ines heNete 
I she hl ped ean topped 
Shoat ht. on ge 
Sarvedtorcompany Sometimes thnshe = 
SOR Se tay we ea her aa 
fc adler 
Intfor ne She often sa hat she would ave 
SMI te Nateande abo 
fate 





{ute dierent from Jlle's, was sparse and 
“ane of is wines, Ankers Rat stood straight 
work dane, Seed to unin 9 stele 





sy # £00, 120 oon, ad 600 pin 
Reh nines patience 
{Se diate, 
pub lle tended tostay nthe background 

ag tsa ye ste ct Hom 
ewan sp a ee iat pe 
Saree tea oe cuiel as 
Eins inet ae 
‘red Saenger a Cn ing 
wim banner ea 
Sarenied cai OY oot cea 

inn das ak pce ene 

{n199, Klos bull house for mse and 
hater tomar earns 
Sefanaracie fone ees as 
Reeder ereneensphacnig 
Resa Bes Sl Saat 
esa tee pai 








at pep Ka had plans noone ke 
aoa Resend att 
Feces codices St 











enough, Kaas decided to court Trestle 
tga digits of Lame and He 
Soe Ry ta Sea oder moa e's 
Soe inthe Byala rape 
iy fara ene ph te 
tite month on Suny any 8. they 
Sih ited Rae fad bee's Craton 
Sherine WS over are 
‘fete elie eve Kia 
‘ier ht evening Klas Brought Terje Ber 
tevtoncly ean nate 
{ind cow-els ser thee bed. That was the 
PR de odat I ne toening Klas went 
tow ne id Tha wothe bay ae 
tf ete ad et 
‘Bently marie couple Theve month ter 
Iphdb Wa Mies hdbe dnd fom cows 
taeabcat ee hetne Naraga ae ca 
fhe were abe pees ie 
Agua Kron efit 
‘Sie ker had toe piste up cary that 
Sena morgen 
Neel ee nae 
ady Raga co Wes oh ele was 
Sci Thafan pe 08 dong 
SeTone Lambe anton Baer es 
Wid ime Re cer Sry, Ale Ber 
gg raya chen 
at uso andeing” Pee wo 


al Bee 
Saag ceneaanienste 
Shc ould be pt 0a sot she con 
edonies orem 
ove foahand-opented whi mace ll 
‘pet, where Dey fen syed dl they 











Daring the st eso the mariage, 
saa anf te ne pga bbs 
‘en wou euch he ee 
aly ane aummes rary ws poled be 
Sy fc ae ees 
ian mr tt tour ingam 
Snd wien the house had coved of Tenge 
Bice fen the Rouse war ished of thc 
Segetindiaprared. 
nguyen en Sey 

Slag hme ofa ea 
‘San temo intrest to bth of them, Be 
‘setifis ty sr 
SS coming le ony 

“kag hang ad nora 
Cr 
[One Raps mort nae 
fei ote ado ta antes rly a 
‘hte Eth was orn to King and rene 
eaten yun co December = 
‘ake nsec 




















aig cc nth winter rapid de 
‘fio coer ln Sundays han ona eck 
<2 mmorning in oner foreach the church on 
‘Ske Tey tweed inane sgh wm 
‘Schon Alhe et wer pre tn 
(Get and Dene Piers for Sunday lanch Once 















Bouyer won Bic or a 
AN eRe Suny snd 
Seas tear aed Shek del oe 
orn iene sats 
12 the cr the dy the Rouse was stone 
ite aes es eee 
“eet he wi te nd 
Sisco erin eed Seg 
cg account mick Ors 
ie picked up Bl Gebers, ages t= 
fale Fe tl te Eds ta he co ump 
Eprints ping 
Eater pagengrd 
Epa use aise Ro'Eay Tempel 
tne ba a ey 
thoagh, pent gee io a “ 
‘roming Kia aie ‘eh ve aed wel on 
Serta Bafa 
Sean lar ite detect 
Soeee finy tanbe oe we neat 
Ta lear oe te i 
SEhat cs tt neta ees 
Se nes nie: Ant 
fem teete Acne ee wena 
ht sow down in time ton propery He 
Tees nTetat hetarrtaee 
Sie Aa en nes teem 
Soran tata ataiue ee 
‘etn oe pusonge ho hal epee 
‘eh et ero, Ba Othe and 
Jack Tunings, who owned a welding ott 
‘eter ie aid orc ioe 
‘el sentng ato ele 
Tce he seus sft ee 
Regenesis moans 
‘ails, nottobelet off free, had tommake beds and 





dust ue re in 1 ny 
see ty ae 
Se in a ae 
mri mang ster Gae 
‘don, was born on November 6, 1944. This baby 
soe be terete 
SS ee 
Pag i ie, he i hg 
waa as i 
Spars ieee ee 
SEER penta oats 
ee 
eeeramcrmas eases 
aces tratonetaeseatt 
ee oer es 
ee eat oe 
Teens Ndlagh wee 
peta 








rupture a ef 
tras meant ft Rls and which ts ert for 
SESECD eit eer eco os 
eB i he ure 
‘Sat him SiS anda ip to the courthouse in 

“Glarence and Then, both strong-willed, 
gga op hehe esky ay 
ondacted Boys and Cis Society for many 
Fingal rey 
(ao edgy ipl caecr ea 
saved in theconsters Miners herd om 
En Stic ne cr ne 
TEENA ari hee weve ony 

















Certfcate of Change of Same 








(Ftc vs hnewledgeae andere Lod 
otk di not alvays appreciate thei masher 
"Sorter ring the sumer bolas, whe 
secraepcactatna 
teekte wor But hams ceca tou nd 
Even the farm animals were expected to 
no who war oss and obey they went the 


impiee 
os not all work and no play, thou 

‘ter supper Carne ad tate ened Sd 
‘Pestle cen du chs 
Wid cher homework When te chen were 
Sl they woula stand onthe fers eet 
edhe woul walk them around the then 



































tisha fre Sortie Cece 
Sentherfom fling. 

time ped athe base up, Cl 
‘ence began to leave mont of fe farm work to 
SE Fe lyn at he wn ey 
‘tsi er er eke 
‘Bough Hehadbeentald since war yea 
ae ted st Hecate of 

sate He Mane eb nen 

‘BE wet brut th ogee 
‘eullbe ss pring endo Se ie 
Fiking ates orang Sone ade 
ernie eer’ a cag some 
omar tows eS 
scttatrttentet ert 
{hire shealwaystOokanavidintercatinthe 

Tis a avs eon sn fr Carey 
se Tete Ther awe re besa 
‘Siero opin, bur troupe the 
Seal wean pla soon ear fo 
LSTA AT EL ned Ne 
ny Coy a dogs 90 an 3 epee 
She rea ne ose, wit 
nee at ye Tough th ely 
‘Ties poor as they never lacked fod, thing, 
Schell ends 
SMa 

Touro ther cen ing inher 
ar of Cruse arte Hentai 
{ielfEamcmoe nibs Hewamorlanedase 
tse te Gan Rte Ces n 
‘Mora here me jus of Erm Cvs 
HATCH Hey have ar chen 
Femcrmarted bene Wesemeto rte 
Jp Man ine They a tng 
‘with thee fou children in Jatin, Ontario 
here ese senate miner of 
Bon Chia Reloed Chard ah 
‘Brae Wo Svcs om renin, A 
EXE a Whately Se 
Estilo whee bi an ceil eg 
fetiag alt wt NATE Atk er 
‘Gran, Cott, whe abe wad for he 
Eirnesiam Bevaapment Centre for wer 





years, She i now doing family counseling a 


KLAAS AND SJOERDJE WYMAY 
Tuna ta 

ins a Sjoerd Tunings left Onterend, 
Faedand the Nethedandain the spring of 
"Si wth nine chide ranging ape frre 
tora a thiteen year Klwefadeen ¢ 
chil in be cory at dd ot se 
‘are for children nthe Neerland a 
Fedheard many good sores ato al he and 
Shea pac ef Canate Bato 
“uiverhe earned oe wou ik a 
{Paton would have reamed dram: Some 

inane, huwere,agieed (0 ind hi 
th fare and he Taringa st all on the 
‘ends, 

it ouney — and with 0 many sul 
‘Seka they cou ot ke cae of themacoes 
{fro achlors on Burd ose tor them, 
Far tity Casas te cr ea 
ah et oe ey Cae 
‘Ssclneer bees she was used 1 2B of 





“Aller the lengthy aca vorage the Tinga 
arid Mone Og ale 
flo naan larity oda 
Faring war soscare that many peopled sn 
tr fhcknngu manage sbrbeer 

ib ionesome Sjoerd was a how hard 
tear for hero cope is lie shock ia 
Sang lind! Her Haste had Dutch En 
lsh dctonary which he had sade ele 
SegioCinah and evens 
Shr'eses WSU aoe Ins bog howse and 
Id hem a th The mate 
try as they had hoped “ee ‘hve 
than sod wes ana lng colle dog and 
xpd he eg oy he 
psn, When Soc who ley ha 
‘Ban cients aor andso much odo, 
‘Exceed ath ned alwing the do. 
{fruake Rs wet cual over the house, She 














decid i as too much for her 9 Bae: Son 
iBeyfeund uote hows, where they Hood or 
Plater yen 





‘Seon faa Pon Sa nt wan Ca, 


During thirties yearn Edmonton, thee 
are chile, Jo Use September 2.913) 
(ea (Siete Wem Fb 2915) and 
‘Rane (Anke, December 71919) wre bom 0 
Nee Sees Then, cert yesinie 
‘ly they desde to mone tothe sh oan. 
Ui fede chron tore for one might 
cre ha moe sel 
Hicontolotthe rae 

Gand beter fle ad hie family ere a 
realy ia Newlin nd wthéner encourage 
Sen apd pte mine wa ae 

cf Ria bought oe tam hares 

RENN and hs nephew Clarence Rn) 
{ape om Nea a ther A at 
‘Sngngs were loaded on these two seg 
The fi Gare str nd 
sre to Netandas tha ed ow nd el 
‘Senplting the entoursge. 
‘rin mie et tock many a day 
Sree nd ake ho pee or 
iso many cident as hart ve. 





cueeoste tara 

Sere et ct a at pa 
unstack See et he 
he eat Wh 
ii velop Hoorn 

‘When the Tuiningas arsived in Noetlandia, 
sn 
Saeeatiensotag 
veluehad ed on the NEID-135 on Apel 
Soe ered 
SS ee oot 
Schieh aadical econo 
SES ST ogy 
Sots meaerieneat teat! 
Sermon 

Ma a ad 
va aaa te 
Seeaey teeta 
Hips epee as Se 
Two of | emer come lem ee 8a 
Serger Rete 
peered 
Eeoreere pices 
ee ie cee Ci 
Sark Wa anata se 
Pes en aeatee 
EE ep te | 
Semper rads 
Sguvdn ea 
PSN ow ae ey moe ae 




































eves Kash 
Pre rnertoey 
Bete sede ng 
erence Sate Ee ce 
Lee 
SATA Ete aaa 
eons Ee eee 
eoream aera s 

Se eee 
te ee 
sername Sette Oe 
Nera ict pattlte Rpeden 
eee ern eer 
tert ae htrd 
pat etme 
See reee aes 














vo more chien, Simon (ly 1, 119) 
and Grace (ee, february 17 1922), ere 
form th Aube Bakr serving at mide 
{Tere ware now so many sen aoe he 
our ta thoy mamed fe pace “Donel 
sera comistipinthe Grit Growers Cage. 
ts and Soe rma bbeved ta God 
fad entusted them with these dren, He 








ul hap thea tbe car of them: they never 
Shier any seus consequences Oa tht 
poverty orcas 





tines The BIE infulne ealelte 
‘Thureightoarthewan der Heke rele 
ind Ani Tanga ere ery Repel eg 
its another ha nes, One ene 
tne vas the winter of 198.30: When Klar 
ell don any 70 cre 
Feet head by 3 Gaiogioae 
‘ich of pole feces, and twenty ares of 
2° he wpe ergs Rnd le 
‘tthe cate and hores ied becae oe cod 
selbst ind i manele ror 
‘eum and forthe fay and cream toe 
‘When spring came, he tured them out to 
asc, Ge funy evening, Pte went of 
ace ook the cons These hey ll 
lay dea, near the slog in which they had 
Jet for's poem bide of gne~ but had 
found only pon hemi ete came ame 
‘Sying No Soubt hs parent ck ke yng 








Phere were ther hardships wel 925 
SSS ect 

Sins Perea 
Sees aren ps 
ica eae 
See egene "en Ks ro te her 


ned)” Sher, arabe to ae the humour 
tourer ‘Ach, would ghaly ie 
Siro onto OO 

Sater Sense was ery thy and 
ecard at many ting sacha mag so) 
{fom alow and yr fom sugar best THE 
Sits ey ot Ra hn al 
"meng the ais of the scements, From 
thew Soerdje ide he cider ook ute 
Present 

“Th ule all walked taefon unt he 
frost ‘Then the malvonder easiogue 8 
fSoming bushes arcreryone neti eco 
Ered uneneaetonen ohn ft shoes 
Soon atop aw 
ord seen wee ened One 
ar the Tunings gee eed Tye Ree 
ed vile ‘jab ee sok in the 
1 She to bya ie Sade whe he athe 
Sse Oe ten cy Satay 
iRewaic hme: efi er twee cll but 











Sow ek et, 8. 


soon the cold id ot soem 29 bad and she 
‘Shaye the walk Alter she waa hme or 8 
SHH er mater noiedblodtane on the 
Ershiscritted wooden Noor and wondered 
{ound tha Cares toc was Beding, Her old 
‘oetad wom out Hermettertad snc 
‘eno er sxe fa ce oa ars 
ect ober frozen te, Case, then abot 
fe erable to go oul ors week, TH 
srsstlahapy ume foe her bese he chon 
‘ry ha tated some bok, wich 
‘Gonz could ead lout interrupan est ot 
Rion {oeje, une 35, 1908) loved dal, 

ath outer cen to prvi fos ad 
Shing foe te Tunings fovld noe afore 
le, Auge ake el ry for Cert an st 
{Sort One diy when Gerlecame home rom 


schoo therein the window a cate ite 
‘Sa with nove and alls handmade git rom 
full hresher nicknamed the Case NA 
the winter Klos. and Soren wold go frm 
{eto frm threshing, They would arg by 
thcbug The acrenger ere sal so they ak 
"Becmse Newland was fa from sources of 
soppy nm ot ays pons te ven 
‘would te unable 10 pit the lamps bocce 
Toph rout ccfog. Then they woud st 
Inthe dark whe her Kas woud each the 
{idm hymns: binge Rymnboak 0 he 
lipitor ne open cook ove dor ead allan 
sae ied oer hee 
which they had marked in dhe hymnboe os 
Tarn Jus the same, Sjoerd was on 
Fomesc: She weld tznd tide a night 
EeRinog on Mein Eicon and ht 
‘made her feel somehow closer to her mathe. 
elmer Chan ret 
‘re uinnga housed to red oe chapter 
io i ears oe ag 
ile wo ‘oe inaenn een, 
fu ot re mat i aes 
{if in the enlroe much to the tscrment ot 
Segonmecep hepa 














usa and weasels 0 ack bus March 
$i and eed ae of apg om 
ineproeds el hese pale woh 
sought nce 


and in 924 Klas could afford smal Fordson 
{Bits He abo bad seca ond Nels E 
Fa Lae pete dae and 
‘moved from their homestead to the NW 
Bal ofl a bagi on en ee 
Get ce be es he had 
"hen came th Depend wa bck 
tothe got ad fs op sd etl Sage 
Sefer Serdje wis bucka soap-Taing. 
Imadaison she made cafe frm rnsted bat 
{Giant eich em ow poms She kd 
Fast poaues sn pole aoe Te 
coentied malitgyest 











satin, wld 
Reernah er 
poet rh Atma as 

Bohne ua 
Re eee es 
Sees ater 
See ee 
Soe een 
cee oir wna ees 











‘nay roe Cae hr Je se 82 


nonionic 
GR tae eal cee 
Senge 
welaatedteNReeena aces 
Beets Go eee 
Sisco 
Sus Se aietnr an Se 
Eg Gmehan arias oe 
Sar hhee ah itba gh 











‘er uth. 98, Dave, Kao ond Ruth me 
tellowdae where he ded o canoe athe 
ec Ci re sma rT 

ae and Scr bth ved toa pe od 











Ae ee 
Raveeeeat 





































eggested Gonguein ches) 
hemor ars ao he 

“Te Tunings werceventualy bea epay 
the rt eben, oop Hae 
tree able tenjoy some of he mater Benes 
(hei yeas of hard work 5 comiorabe, 
Sr ft lt eB Ras 
nth Son ete, ck, and fe bought one of 
FRc tis comienes inthe Neer es Bot 
Ke apd Spe epee po hho 
wen they shod wih ro 
‘exer Klas i in Nay ae te geo 
He we alowed abouts week ar 285 














Care Othe 


\WILLEM AND MANNA (DE GROOT VAN 

Mile van Ark (6.89) Ma Been born in 
South Hollands the Netherands, and em 
igoted om tere in HD He trveed ft 
{Egan then itn Liverpool on My 7 
si tp nc had eon ed 
‘fein Ontario fora whe, then headed west, 

















tern Mat Date 
sa Brea othe Del nmigaon 5 
Spey Ma ta 
ET ee an 
in ARH ek 
Somer parer ac ot 
Stee enor 
Saati 
ene ates te oo 
Sa eenocarhes 
St Ae oe ae, 
Scere oe 
ROR eee is 
Soe 
fee es 
Suet perigee cEA 
[roars le bn 
Sceemnere cence 
hd aon tesW505 an 
ane Aca SERS 
Secntea ere 
bie ht ns 
Sor, 
See nee 











ter ing Cana, ile one 
lowing yest they had two children Wien 
(lean Za Gena, len ied on 
{he NW 318.3 on Roget 4 8 fore 
Sept: Heber Sande Helm wn was 
‘sted and ed ithe an Afr 9 
‘Rosine belore caring othe Nether. 

‘Manna was sn ecb seamtes and se 
could make do with verse The fa 
Sop Soke nant ra deemed Ms 
tach ther how fo eabroidee When the coe 
reyaton bought an oan, Manna sed 
‘Bethune anit She ao arte NN 
oop and hey rep ten mete 

in 2 Wier recived he pce fo is 
land Asconingto the eer he ns roping 
Nie second ne encase 
Rise Tether cased 
2 1 fot existed wel WE les of wor 
fence, ened aces, and? brushed ses. 

“Around WL Willem went to Normal 
sch for a yar, then tag sn Need 
Sol rom 92. oettencer bat 
fella tach neo 
{0 bem the shoal by plating owes 
rine Willem git teching, the van Asks 
‘nored fo the Nellans By ten anther 
Ieipice Noa ad ben ora les 
Netherlands. Twomare daughters were born to 
{he van Ake there. Later e amy move 
‘Goins end than tothe USA 





PIETER AND HILIGIEN (HEUKERS) VAN 
DALEN 
"Peter van Dale, born Jsmaary 2, 18 
seinen, Sth land he ete 
‘Song the waterways ofthe sour par tthe 
ces ago ws aol Suga bets 
Endure whch eased ofa 8 1 ter 
‘Hie fon St had ay 
{atedtotsnadathereheiedin Edenton. 
Re hough Canin wa god pace oe 
‘snd sen beets for hi paren oj him fs 














June 92 Pte aged 67 uiglen (Februar 7, 
ISS and thr cider Matha (August 
Tet Nelie (se re 999), Bo 
(Gare) maga he ove, Daughter Jena Jer 
fer gost 2 8) syed Gen esse 
Mis anguged tobe mars 

Tt Dae ft fon Fraser tin 
dni” yar er Je an her ha 
Freer a gen moved ‘6 Resi th 
Popko and Jenme- Marka, Nelie ad Bob 
‘Sayed im Edmonton to yooh, although they 
‘ten came to Necrindiat vn he tan 
‘airs moved into scr room log shack cose 
telupioand Jennies howe, tres Hen 
tras anv ad need Jee cook eae 
ils ont ote yon Bt 
fics howe Repke made an opening beth 
{hetwo hos ta pet in a dor that ach 

"Peer loved mone atl ange ad patted 
thea iencentee ce ee Na 
ita Nelle often song ogi tc noua 
EEkasimas cone fib wan ng on 
sheds, he oul play Ne oath nga or 
Ueyoungpeoptescoie party on Sunday eve 














‘ngs Fe wa conse one oft est py. 
{Stan he playing war ened yal 
ins Matha nared Ae Bamerasel of 
[Neen tn September ot Nelle wased 
‘Sion Kage nrc the 















































Inthe ist yet onthe homestead Pater 
helped Toph a any way he cold He een 
{Eee te eo ip heady 
Sitehet po wes working on the pie By 
Shout a ligon war no Seto ak al 
Festa he nes woman ming 
Tore ee vor the tr 

“When Fopko and Jennie loft Necflandi in 
190) the Eres sone nthe Sohring 
fuse and Pieter and Hiligien were proved 
Ferby Martha Tae Emerson A 
thee ance dost an ah 
‘Bei grandparent Pc chewed ocr snd 
teughtone hal pound ofl ocr a tine 
ie wal te tesco fhe obs 
‘tercould ike the obncro ashe needed tice 
"Fie cd Febuary 9, 1809, Later that 
sare moved wit the Enmetaal Ya 
Ris owe Tap he eos he 
fl took hs granhiren for was oan 
{Sy orkep an eon them when Martha as 
Sty He vet hs owe of mani and we 
‘alking or stng ins chairwould chen se 
health Pstimen orate Dench song athe 
Sey heart tr i amar 








pe ln 
three years old when he took up the SW 
gas Regie emer ee 
Sele eteseer me a 
gets mult a log house on Ha haneren, 
Soeineeare re 
Sa oe 
Speen ae 
eeecrearer ee 
Sree beetle meer 
oe ry 

vet ei eer tri 











rok Sie had an untied ae 


gan ano awa gas van ven 
ID nade tom March) 
eae, 
ee et eS 
ee eae te eet 
orate hn 
oa pea 
eee ie ante at gfe 
ted mer ee 
oer 
Be ata 
Shea Sy we 
sb ete ale 
Pte pees 
er 
pole fepeplame red 
eee ir scea aca e 
ere ep 
eee ie acre ee 
oe a ate Tete 
TE pera fae 
wivhecens tating 
ae en ne ete 
sei es Are 
Simao 
vag tnt Ne 
ened naan 


In the ping of 196 we went to Edmonton 
sehr re Raye ih fede for a eck We 
IESE har Should goto Necsans nd it 
smicdione take ahem ere 
Thao walt forthe stage to Dussedoct Was 
‘ero the win! wa bloweng andthe noe 
Stedalting Msemed tome ie Siena: Aer 
‘eihwrlile age an open sgh a 
‘ysl nsome cd horse Bante tha {fond 
‘Rlkcbenom a hescgh bat Teel natbeep 


warm. At Duster, where 1 tayed over 
night I Bought pi of ers 
The fling. moming t mated.ff fr 
‘Newland athifeen-me ep over very pose 
Sofa Sein: ad wae one ee 
thenght wth one ofthe setiere stared ok 
ing fora sutable hornestend Aer conser 
1 walking’ | decided on a piace atthe 
uhestofthesetiement thal xe and 
‘alae, beth mse alos out wo er 
‘ldennedund brokentan, ada cg holora 
relly some foci had been donee 
Eh ace tha we py doles: Ta 
‘pole log which weve so costed fat 
ied you eal se Heten ham tothe out 
[ie However we now had a homestead 
{ dmetaartak ned yond 
‘ete ie cri 
‘longings and pulled out for Neen, The 
Seng we aged wah starr nee Na 
Vacant farm Rowen’ On ibe fourth dye 
Teached Gel Bakers pe where wed 
‘Sy Gomis sl cae ate 
‘peat monning they hele es oss the eck 
"hove ovr the por was mud les, and 
neato worked Thr ras 
‘Solar Molla thet had tobe th 
sxe and shove. Alhouph we had tam 
fie he cack ‘wih @ mister of moe, cy, 
‘Gnwam das the mosquitoes would atc 
ty the thouand One abelutely hat ave 
She hand ret lee ther a. he waly 
‘Wecould nat oy teh meat we had oil 
cour wn ogo wit Anna woud wath fo 
aie ches and shoot the wih 2 ie, 
fv'the evenings Teen wen oa sal ake 














Wont Henting for vob, paridges, and 
Eon iechesiereet 
oe 
Ganon 
poison oa one ser he oh One 
‘any them all home We cleaned and sled 
frend bythe hte tw ict net 
Te ieee te pe 
Ey pce wie dno freeze asi he 
Ss aoe 
‘Schad with de ftence cal sounded fort 
Sees, 
Eee 
Sonam meres 
Sees 
Regi he oan when pve the 
Sriupten weir 























iid sips 
st eer ee 
guetta mane rare 
Snare ots 
ee eee mace 
eer nee enn ia 
shearer eta ene 
See rates 
ie te AE Mae 
sani ceiente * 
Wangs toe 
Seite ees 
fda ean of hoses * sie 
setae car sea eee 
ihtiniees Geter 
Soe ieee a 
‘Sta serio a Saale 
Revi leateanas Sa are 
Seinen te eee 
Sn gees eae ettess 
ier they fee Meche 
Rome eee tant 
etcetera 
Satire ered tat 
earns ae 
cere arent ae RS 
Ronan eae 
SNe toe anions 
cele rice Rete eee 
Sioa 
aes hia eet 
oie ae erect 
See cen ee 
eee ee es 
ee re 
Sipe erat 
Seow etaptceenttngeeitese 
Cece theteaeetae 
Tats et eee oot 
SHA TA iced eet 











bathed wee, apowe ands dual themin 
she bash bed te od. With he Ege oad 
fee made through the mud hale and ot 

Tay ate feted o pick up he stl 
Seat sri as ne Seay fad 
the mpl "ot do anything about en 
ic aro a they found the alps He 
‘saith andaarsehnow aes the 
hark Hehod tl lageguany a tes 
‘fom many peopl, For ha ne he was Se 
{enced to fo woes tu In oy opinion he 
reinsert wo ear ene 
‘tho cout il stlord to ide ete tools and 

pment He termoved tothe US A 
"Gar homestead we mined nto 
wos casing an breaking the Ind A 
ped bung ish and on Tau 
Petre mae» hay th ur fee on 
ethernet Wea hd 
serie et — eyed foe 
‘eninge Would iy the Ramona 
Inglogetic Atte cote week we would 
(home When tal came oor neghour went 
Seon ewer mache 
ome and eo. a esl ‘cwoed ori 
one The sve as very high. ated Tout 
Fees to haul the hay troup the dep sno 
(hen {had te gee where te Toad se 
‘use the wind had blown everything i lore 
ar ge ape the bd ad th hd So 
{appen onthelaks,alothesand ound 
Sms Se bogs gh pee Te 
FRoked imeresting tome, end cen though | 
ad never trapped before decided to get & 
& 





Bought a ap hich put out wie 
‘Bering fad eo musk Agha 
ser done his jb or Iokined them and 
Seiedthesknetonsetcher Aferate layed 
{ei them i dee hc an al 
Itever made! For Some time after tht 
might omutheasperday ecto couse, 


on Sanday. That meant seven doles day. 
Fat eer sig hy ory he 
‘one tear! nal exh betwen S30 and 
$200" Unto dnt st ong 
Sse the ake was mpl basing topped 

“Things looked promising. Cate wer i 
prc tht al WE had sure os aye 
Esk and peat hy to fed them. Cues 
fe firmer tom arom the ska wanted bu 
‘pad end ave seed amos any pie 
bak becuse f war in partarehip with my 
‘eghoourand ve eed the ay sto 
Geleteonid no sl Ten loved the ard 
‘inter One or va a ur cow ded ad he 
Inwrakiny ones ta remand were at woth 
uc eds thee pce ca ha 
Prntally ating, making ee hay nthe su 
Free hal he, and Ie to spe 
{hws hic ere no worth mach any 
‘Thee tapping fibro more one) 
galley a sows 

Tanarch a ghtourtsked i woud goto 
esto th Noton wh wanted okey 
Iomestead tthe Land ier Ot there. 6 
Addn wn hi Som eho wan ight yous 
sl oy nal ease at go 
Heenan horetac ing ated ods in 
farm would do anything for ie. Ea one 
roming we stared ll fing oreack. nd 
"Sryingsndiches fo sae op mai Some 
Hes we woul ged and alta mle orto, 
Beane Weta ney 
Thomestend. The ame evening we started out 
lech ap Af lec Weck 
watered them, ate chan "and aterwards 
Stel eaueitwres Bye ea Ree 
taken lanky along. However we saved ou 
fetes hotel il nd that compere some 
tha fe ur ardaipe Newt Say we sre 
ome tit and sore: Never agai pore 

“he flowing summer we worked hard 
Sed ating so andthe al ut ce 
zon. Henry war born (September I, 195) 








vit ny a neighbour ny tending and sho 
‘ved leonigis fw dys, However 
{Bldg wen fe and we were a ay a 


oe ore aes wat 
Interesting, eons something nev, something 
suitceaaarstness 
‘ich dhe tran the next morning, Ht had not 
aenee The next moring we basal 
(provided by the Covernment fo encourage 
prep ttrid 
canine ome a at 
Say oat 
Fee ar 
SE pee eee oan, 
ete as 
Etc 








eo a ioe as 
Soe ee 
Rats iee cease 
Ripert cele 
Seuige conan iors 
Sain curled 
Peer ars 
eee 
oie ee 
fap Nowe meet 
ie eee eet 
Seventh ees 
skin i rot make oee maney than the 
Pe Ne mmo si 
woe rene mena 
iecesoe 
moots elon Si 
SORT cu shania 
one ater’ 
ee etree ee 
Shae tet a eh 
oer rt ae eae 
Fane one eee 
aren g cena a ean 
Rais Uaioe erie 
ese ean 
Eipeegale Rectan 
canerteee eka see 
See ie cael ees e 
eee ed 
pee ete ere 
siya aa See 
Sasciemst eneeee 
Emme intentieaernties 


‘Tae yan der Heiden operate dale farmin 
dmanton or about eighteen year. They and 
ther a uns then mowed race Roper 











andltert Chemainos C, Anna dd these 
na snd Marini 





FRANK VIOLETTE 

ia ete (iy 15,1098) moved 0 
‘endo siop n oven ahe ey 
fe tlking a ger howe Wie ing a 
‘fetabin Hit! ted » skunk Thinking fo 
greet in aden ene ppt 
EACKD Sitinowal eye nen Ours 
beri 1880, Reber Gantry 1-198, Roy and 
Flueond Nove, nd Gen ay 
ISS Renut oper thelog haere 
tenet afte let yond 











ne ay Ry and Remon oe ving 
conameny bridge, Rosemond picked up 
Shd dropped ino the wae Hel see 
Sed aed on the ead oa ple They had 
iran dah for supper hat nigh Soil ren 
nue of cies eld atthe Chetan Re 
le and ave fo Caifora: Rosemond and 
‘Artur stayed eth the fal ora shor time 
inf then moved to Elmonton, Haze mace 
‘Ghais Wesson The eto he fay elt 
Dorng ious 





JACOB AND WILLEMINA CWONINIO 

Tass Visser (borin 1884, Wapenveld 
Gelderina the Netherlands imimigited wth 
cousin in Gaserman in eb ok up 
‘homestend inthe Darel are in Septem 
ipisrdiedter mn obey 

VWitemina (Wp) Wore had been born 
September 867 inOlebroek, Geen, 















Wing iumigited to Canada with her 
Ite sept Wile Se Groh sn ha 
‘Ese laaa de Groot in 9. Wein ad 
vbtad known eahtherinte Netherton 
Sri ema ne 8 neh 
tiny hv fngaaed. The oles daughter 
‘Searud (Gree was brn thereon Nove 
Serta 

Rob tok up the SE 2641.5 «home 
stead in Newanla on fone § 144 andthe 











rsecen oy ent our shone 
Ulthe mess howses sv the stlemeat zee 
I pled all the logs fr ihe ease bee 
{ing homie leat en outer ok 
dion othe Roose 



















Two mote daughters Reka (Hendrik) 
ern rat 3 110) a Aa er 
Sty 10, 15) weve born in Neerland 
‘Wlemins nad a pod sence of hamour whch 
‘owdher im goodtead though th ice: 
‘Sthomerteating. She sulle om hay ver 
Sud her hei tan nrg tne, Bah 
‘Shean Jump were had wankers, 

im March 1919. the Winer fay left 
Newland nd oie bag wr ey 
‘ore children "wer born to Jacob and 
‘lei. Thy vedo ford. Ncigan, 
USS ame Fh ah gin oko 
thw more cre. Jaca di wt the 
geo igeeeven or stmach ance Wiens 

ine 

‘her he lt Nowra, Ja apie 
forthe pet to hie homestead (98) had 

























‘rk en ace and had copped si Awl 
Nh een yan log bt fn one and 
Ia ne i ee ad sa ot 
‘Seen encanto ough the mete 
Reds Rapa 


Lous AND DA AMINA 
wos 

Eee AN Ls aed 
gh nana eae ee 
A ae end 
EcRnonamnen kesh 
RS eee 
ease alerts 
Se ar eet 
(Seige ma aims 
ie te es eae 
scenes ea eet 
Hees as a Sa 
alee ee carne ae 
Soeylog howe ne end cn 
eae ay era enw 
Fraleltont eea 
et ete 
eet mee nner 
alee peered 
eee eters ta! 
Sheva mest 
alee oer 
Pi Romantic 
Sut ea Reo ae ne 
Sie recs eae 
Beef eas ae 
sete ne farsea fetal 
Spey i Weed 
See oe ee 
See ener 
eee prior 
Pret 





in Nesundis wilt § whole wogonbed of 
espinal er ‘Swampy bush near 
“mss Father ad two brothers Charey 
ade, had come om ead Fy ae 
te fo ele sometimes, sn Pe ers 
Ubulhe Westrtane that Spon ws ules 

tots the nour an wae hen 
Eerste moror Somos cs 





‘The change fom le nthe Netherland o 
theism ein poner aes ae fo 
uch for Ida 2 the Westrtan say i 
Nowra short August 92 hy et 
Steet tim toe tee wi Neen ner 
$e sing witht Ama aly ha 
Feditomfor ane moe When the ne church 
doles ate She wa 
te Neerland y tuck for ee ae tcc 
See ofl i hat a mre 


sae er schoo hum, Tena Terps (hen 
ie turnga a happy wie and he 
tobe Inseptember her nd dad =the one 
ony Tc of the dreaded pote tm 

‘Anthe hing tht cement the ts with 
‘estan as Fld mariage om any 
[BE to fn Beings of Neen. Tey 2 
tks dna orth Edmonton, hese 

{age Westerham din Gitbons othe 
appt Di sled rc age 


ida ings 
RIOMAS AND ELIZABETH Scorn 


SEA ou facia 
papitata 
‘mother while her younger brother was 
Erion erent 
Sian Fora ow yor after that she works it 
Beans 
Perey de oun Stila baby died of 
Sentwih herbrahers ne 

noe Seman 
ie rider ore ied 
Known, ax Neeriandia, the Sootts were in: 
era atiekea he te 
‘ot Sto Grek, On May i Lisi flton 




















civ he two oth gure fio 208 
Series oophst Nchaon 2 
‘of land, but anaered the seit irom Ns 
fee in nS ote 
eer eet ne ie 
id nt te on any an. , 

Tg song he ery Gt eters in he 
ei LEUNG tsp a euros 
henge te on feels the 
‘Mowe the anand sported wives, 
‘pk leche ace 
freon ake iy aan eo 

Liste wana rack shot ad hot ebb, 
ect prtdges ore te She 05S 
oi Eh Sipe nm rene 

me pn poe 
sion od te eon tothe waaenees 
HEE lt tobig ively pao which abe 








3 





potted with cameas because of he esing 
Era alhaug she had never ad» piano ee 
‘inher ie Leeloved musica plaedy 
‘Se The pro remsine pat of her home = 
age Fen itn he ead 
Thad a ape sturdy, wooden box and i 
tht af the pny A aig te 
fea the onthe bine ite 
Fodor many yar 

‘reg Monday moring, Jimmie would 
see hae cho el te dest 
Inthe dist ‘oe ‘eum home on Fada < 
ng. Beene Hany wae eat he spe tee 
fire Malta ha de ce, 
fandiclppedson, and when che herd the stor 
silts uh altar 
feats formal eduction, she baught Harry 
ome sn se ato aching fm hell She 
(BE nic tah him toreadand wee More 












ct rad en nue ae 
fhe teal ead eee 
Sachets, veer 
ering fan 07 1, 
raptor eines te 
Govt Res ee 
SSvarlh/d hepa ete 
oigoe Hel been Bona 
"Ee he ee ae a whg 
3p by 197 Then Abert an Ti wha had 
iettoNedators shit ue 
Eee Serf adn crite 
Bel ssThang operate cs men 
oting oe Rishon Ue Cay te 
even ty ards 
"ean mes) Asn 
Satine ban Tom and ie were 
"lin re hwo and ono with 








pte retin in 1996. Bom in Minnesota, 
USA m2, he had eed the logging, 
‘Eade whe working in Oregon. Login a 
Srnter work exept or two or thr eck 
Sie hh Tv ud rhe 
{tade,howeves he ke howto manage men. 
Toh cosy going im hs perona eaton 
ships head hgh expecting the men ob 
Waddell fee Sleatisenponees 
the Chahoim camp and often ceded ith 
Ecce, Tom nae lays ready tbe oh 
Tough he oe sl a 
Tek heads no stempttocolec 

a thy year Tan even matched 
team lbh dating hover, Dan and Cha 
{Ron sight to betel when Tom cae yh 
Ht Ne ig ged ene, 
‘om gine up the hore forthe mare toe, 
‘Shoo he red sine 
‘ar'On the way home, he rolled the ears the 
fwosbe comer Be pihed Rival op. went 
‘acto Barhead, and bought anche 

The outdoors had mote appl for sae 














fad hep inthe con Among those ho 
eles er we Mesh Homey Cae 
Niue and the Andie Wietenga A the 
tet oftimes the Engtrspeakig Witont 
Aa her Duich neighbour had ard tine 
Heart lopli: Someta’ ine Ss tet 
‘Cuerdas wou hte and 
‘2'tmene cme fo wos Lise never Suid 
‘other tongue around ts ame the nest 
She could pet wos “heat and eta he 
ined to Ease, 

lezle was'h retourcefal woman and 
"esr Or wen the nighoeig bah 
‘oreo snc woul ng overs Poot 
Sophie ple andy her 
‘oles he concord necessary. When one of 
{hese men wnt to kt oo after Rael 
She sso heped Everdne Mast, whom she 
"ought war foal bearal he chide she 
a 











When fer wo jets of marae om ond 
Lugnehadne clon, they wondered Lise 
Init bo ld te ave ¢ by Therefoe in 


mete viet an ees 
Caer e Facet arare 
[Eitied nit wor ale shel Cesk at 
the canek on which thy Hed, Dock recals the 
Re pot the shoe! Ge street 
Spakeee eee 
‘Rink that was fine Uncle Abort aged and 
eae anaes Batts 
= 

ogc 

sh pening fay inthe dnt ot ha ne 
eva aa ayes 
Soaps 
Sooee ae estore 
meee 
[Sie 











Bete and Da mare in 
Phy tamed wil iy 





tinged ing on the fan he remand 
150) Her second husband, Harold me, ded 
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hed bu og bom, Se = 
pd oo ena rl le 
fee ae ie beer wad 
‘Seotaid moved bc to Onan 











Fr 8211148 the migration fo Nedlands. There 
yr Several young single me who came, syed and atid 
Netra pit The were» few fares who came. otabie 
anon hci fn in, range Fr a 
oiler i 
adulthood end mareying those they had known ll heres OF 
‘Shue the Merona estes compris secon 








"TH HISTORY AND MEMOIRS OF GEORGE ANEMA 

istry neohweal 
by ay ater onthe NW 8+ My ater gel ths home 
{Lelie when ao uth stg hate walt a0 ok 
SSETLNE dlpe ont 1 tae fron dy he we ped 
‘ugh Ss ethane ays er tenn ues 
‘vate Nevtac an os now for longa ss Anes 
Ener © 

Tho nd he of og ad 
wine ns rte Hug oe tate et 
inte’ nat fave ren qe De anol ee 
‘Roce ha alto lp ure tat rete winter Tad 
seo eg er srs Dl Susan 
‘ace ta ped caso ut ery ine ny ether ad 
Siaby toesapitenl cane gng al Beotenton ga 

ay da chen hough he con get oso they wold 
zen etncphantnth alta bw. Bs separ 
‘Site, fat ag bps, Mecne Newel cd 
So Seer rs ee ey ea ioe) ee SE Ae 
Piapeine smh nthe mits any ost fake 
ina din the wera even though ave enw had 
ther 

"he ol cto owen ring om adobe ep 
steady bene those og houses were afm energy-fien. 
‘BC te ercetetween he gs ad eb cnc wt eer 
‘ty con mare bet tl edo and a se 
RGSS Sy2 Sa eld wou oop von eco 
‘Miley tics en sne eat coc wa efen mente eran 
leery esther it 
‘ould melt the snow onan hat woul rece aga i ra tf 
Bees oming eer rr tg 

Tore lng Swi were hard on mn nd bet and 
sey crenonehardons woman Insti yng ola 
iin eeewood ona Sh wi wat of hee thug oe 
‘Sls, te heady wath ah 
Siete pllodegh tough 

Treva god py yma wersfr eed in 
shea ey a eit yf ht 
‘rena atersupger my dad and mater Weal go outs Sa 
‘te ays apy of Breood 

They Rapp roo fy hood ad ou 
SStocepetass ie pecs bee ans ot seme oped 
ERcenluon oy ena tad ar moveosah"A 
Soevnar nu eto getboredbers he wasabi 














toting in and fing tobe done cows tbring heme or ming 
‘Btheanaer nd some tne foray in teetering. 

ton the any wae Soups Bsthead he grin and 
prodace ihe resided oe bought Wenlock: The return 
Apher yy hao mga of hy 
ets boeken 

i825, when wi sx ens ld sy father a prety god 
cop He has nd of heat sella te eertrn Weston iy 
resin finns rane ante we ah 
Ba eoaloge He fest ought vas toe sal to make tat ong 
tepinibe cll weather Altea rot acing he aly opreed 
tafe Ale ll ws the boy f the fama and the expen 
‘ould be good fo sn: he thought in ew years wend be Di 
hough tol thon sorts of hing on my ow ad he thought 
StieB eel take care fhe a tet my help. The iy ar 
te sun comeand we stares af a Be tack nthe morrng Ne 
{Saag enough sandurches 0 bot forte das, fed forthe 
sak ln for the nt Nec i i ht 
rein wasp agin ere re 
‘tay bhi the sleigh At Marshalls in Dussedort we stopped to 
[eu water the Roses ade went nse ogo wae 
{yt ame rocen erates rt gta tcp ose, He 
{Eto Weston time teil and nfond the pan before the 
‘Stored for tne day Then wept those he ery are 
‘Segal our lant ia thoizea wm up before we awed 
Seiden for the night 

“hen UnleSmonfookmeéona sightseeing ours West | 
hana uniling oe llowed ys lod white, and ane what 
Ut as Unk Simon sad “Tut wa the nits yu what 
IBook ike" ie took me tothe tution where the arn haa 
Sopp. ok mec show ete vi 
eee cosa the bi Pema Ree on a brie, ad 
Sent iggtun lvtors that ached way apo heh he ig 
‘ores in Soc where you cul by nying your ett dest 
[youd hesnaney) snd had een tuna pansteam 
hai pling thor cesT realy hada ory tote when gt 
fence ne dy. 








yt in ia A 1a enenb 
fhm Hae (wo ne came Nn. Ley My pad ee 
tenho nas Me Mokke He ws ante aoa yar ch 
[ube boarded with oor minister eH Yan Der Wow, We ad 
‘ovrom school tht ime. The antor oom ha aes on 0 
Touand he Senor ad gre fet ine. 

‘ie Mekisek was tthe est for keeping his dasees dc 
gl ane on red hy opie 
[Eiche! without his mousing and we cou break» to ree 








sit etn pe the hap we ede piste 
Senteeiseree 
sy eat en ao ene 
‘Sore thomeinchurce anda Stoo}, and eda ved ing 
Se aieant ocean ener gets ater ted 
TlSmupsgn ny ment ar eee 
punt ars rere ater es 
See a te ee eae ee oe 
RSET sen nt al ewe 
crete i eat a 
mye ren ae eee omc 
Sms Pe eas tary era 
er ae a 
fit latonaet ems an arctan 
Feteaigseh ant thie Erte sare 
Renee tdi Seceirmsegem ney 
SSupchyy aise coarane 
TS ker wth att tears 
gent ues dea aan et at 
fen ns he Meno td a 
Shee Se maree ah eaua 
Sarasa aces ee 
Eeerncciietiicn Serato 
Tel Sets Sipe acon ae 
Gitta hans hinael estore Met 
ary 
SORSRME tiara 
eee ne 
vse ea ein a se 
secs adel eager es ees 
inden aed ata hes ant 
tatecma ieee ceeneet 
Sree jersey ere cla el oo ne 
LTS Sk pete ear a 
Sn utc SP Nees 
ite aia oa ducati 
SRO m cmueaninermelat 
Soa oe tn atade reee 
IRIE ci eeeraenes et ean 
SEs Gitcunes atone 
Pease ea ere 

















se ong ca li 
‘About a ae er the ves sn ll bel, Sl 
ge biases eric 
‘Moki, We hao sayin afte school and wee ase where me 
Eel ceerwocaacens 
‘winter Th seemed to mabe sense thie 20th et Sapa 
oonteee Gare eget pee a eoiers 
Eee hiner 
Swe went apa bl we forge th was Tuesey. When we 
geaprevacenctensscnartaeeae 
Alter got ne ating ws (and Benn how to do aoa 
Sees Sesion on 
Saeotcey 
ves ae errno 
Soe eee eames 
sau Danmetoneetie ere 
SS rama lanes amines 
SEel memes 
avin eamenmermmura! 
Se wiahavn rca epee 


au or proc sey ma a i a 
aula he end of June almost everyone passed the ams, Me 
‘tha de ot foe tome in te sl eonment of Neen 
Shen gu Me Levy, an hs wile who had tng here 











an yw oe ita i te tg 
SS gos, 
Pe ge pearly ci 
SELES toate Tet 
per eet pene heir oett 
Botaptinnts hiltencen cit ee 
SS se AG pa a 
Fat eee a fog 
See 
Saree 

Me ea re i Kl i ei fs 
Berend 
Piper intr retap let eo 
Sted ema ager eno 

Peer re tan teetret cerca 
seo ca per than Sn a Se 
Se reset gee ea ea 
acaba ge ee or tata e 
Se eas ce 
areca 
Peper nents Moog iors 
Sanaa eae ane ee 
Sateen a veregaeaceteie 
Ree ee ool 
Pelee cece li ingeeceer essay 

tai 
scren yer: Fora agers you woul rely oobi Thee 
Sor feraeetaileuae pecans 
er ar ers 
fie Poiana ete cae 
eee Oar aera eres 
Pe eae bgt oem bey 
Se peed ores 

Tinea on nese 2% wo satya 
anc eae ane a mace! 
Soe Coys ieee 
ee ee ee rae 
SSeS cetaceans 
mon emnreener a a a 
Sree erpeleay re sce eae 














steandnoph ie otra yu Smad sqrt ne 
seagate oar 
WE STM cu barn lk 
sear aac tilted ey eet 
SG Mimarmiad eee cari oe ee 
pe epee etd 
Sova Sa Tec hte apa BPE 





feng and wasn tabout tov thatup ally ame up witha 
‘Slaton on Siturdays Thad to take the cows to the muah for 
Seer anyny i told dothisgn hows could guy go 
ng ny tape and be bak about te same time he we ete 
RE ii contented totus and even bought me se new ape 
‘ihe far buyers in Edenton sem Gu pce ts urn the 
winter indore) nes new cae out Seem pce ere 
ing and hol make prety od hen span 
a on our fr pars wanna gan ater sping 500) 
with Sm dnt ave enough saved tay ee. 
{ove muy money and ty again new yea When wa en Lh 
‘hough sve tobuymy Hes mathe prosest ten year dih 
"Whe he ar pets came by mal they alo rte Mack ot 
pets or abou igh cent: In Mar fh toca wo ome fo 
[Getic nigh brnids tose ty cold geese ae 











{SEdmonionin oy forgo ene 
‘My dd and dur nlghbor Mr John Gelderman used help 
cscnother cattle athe aye nobody was ald or epg 
“Theihour They thee each eber for anything that haat 
Meceven cree yet sy dad tough wat ag enought 
TS him math the ostating snd then he oad net he tg to 
IS Jo Glan nye: When ead hed ca 
Sone Sooitwenttothe negnboure Ila him my ahaa sd 
i Should hap hin cst his pg. Ho looked mt ea he as 
tang You sot id do you lth you ch do tha? Tak 
thought has be done, si olen Anema coming, 20 we 
‘ke bak tomes andl hooght“Toobad hee won tbe sy Back 
‘eps in my fur bundle the year He must have been tied 
‘stamp azatance with theca too bana thente sad Now we 
‘aver dhe dog When th dog vas dane I hough yonder 
‘ois ging tobe nen but he Sid “Tha al forts” 





Tova he enol September Nance walking up our 
She Sapo: Heh ore ih ratio 
ple that winter for his bourd My father had bane barn that 
emer whch war not yt comple and Siagbom set 
Renu seco a Mee dt at 
iin le who had srl at that tine, He ede tase 
‘rar the foo inthe new Bun. My pres dscased as 
"ton ie ough eres ers oe n tele eon 











sr aa wou be wry Ray tohave anya aroun 
See tt ae 
Aecet tayo makes fe alls, He ted growing mushoors. 
Ian laymen Verhagen nde 
Jaen om te tue ta or is martrom pret Tet 
‘Refer and hom ween i nao Hue 
"cabo das ite wap 

aid rob my traps once ta whe He also talked me nto seling 
Ain her atau none het nm de 
hit den search of some food. ea Porro ‘eink and 
‘Setaped to kil hou geting mec speed, fo he tak t 
Fingal nn Hie hanch mngienns om 
‘Shr ad he severed the fabe that ges fom the ets 1 
ful Head the skunk ping om a op When he di than the 
feb a nhs ti gh nd nes, he pe 
rh tens ins yer ut he keptonsianing Cn youtane 
‘Eeingto ai bride Manto calor the net wo weeks? 
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The Rawiigh man als pled big prin the cay days. He 
made hs our in snc wh et omer ae covered 
Sfungronmandinwiner hearst rg Hee, 
[te tone Ue Kulgh man wan ke a waveling soe Ts 
hme os od er chap Sr iy tn and wey 
‘fing ee. Mand Beat Sve wate beso sees on sta 
‘Mou and sre telson cows and Rawgh’s inet a3 
eva ee oat tha tee 
ives forty-eight pent alsa and wersed only as eect 
Uhciobel oe tepoonlin cup oft wee Weer ld 
ia metby Commu made and rank moonshine, snd 

[ome peu th rot put moanstine a the foal nee In 
Nevis no one would hinket making o alg tht sl but 
T'S thin thee was a house that rt have Reh Lin 

‘Dring the ist yess, the homestader i’ ave enous 

non Tecate puro nce ound ss Nola so 
Tepidacaltetind hoy ned seeded ocrpsta hep thecal cat. 
2. te lard open eg ate amet 
sees ard the neck tee cons an ores they ould 
euthe tls hen they weno bring them home on hue bese 
‘Sith Wea ae ae oc gor caned oe 
pos and war und evey day in he soneer to big home he 
‘sor horses By the tne wa ol enought et be coms, 
inter a lensed the ganterSecon aot ef the homestead at 
fpacing lene for two ant am cre This had ben fenced that 
fief mvt arr hase gt he cary 
Fd ve Megane, She would ear he bls etre woul rd 














mredomnmom point at todo 
sade tet leer eae 
Sroemve cies hoe 
Sree iyrieninee merece 
IEE ep canny fe ann Bak 
Seen tees ae ee 
Sars eetares Avner 
Seni 


wa Sastre cee homeedy n, 
{nu} de respckeg up thecesm another prodoce ng 
‘aad every Mond morningor Pars tuck Fey id hth 
‘tiger andsagon: Oe le hes ded shy wee 
‘and ores ere en the dedi o that ine td net heap 
Uy Soha to do ny? Afr ctr the mater for se te, 
Sana Vn ge 
‘onday meming de Vie reve int Neca with hose 
{cbt pling he ago! Are has bal 


orate in et 
eatin me sitet 
gocher eraty meer rasta 
utaarercantcten arate 
Sen ce econerne 
ekesic chromatin te se oath a 
Seteesenee we 
Emin 


vnc eres hte rehome 
Symone momenta ee 
‘Sie honey fe apts Pott ey le 
Suosegetomieaatstenccrer ae 
Sine presente canes oats 
Eee Serena 

Sea Srna at 





ene Oe 58 














undies of quits of vegetables for the eine, A well they 
Picked many sid sats meples and Saebernes Se 
iagiraete 3 
unt femember ever beng hungry or cold through the De 
presin a he Bs We ava ha chowgh mnie ogre 
[Eps aed pene and enough fon forte anal, Bory fl 
flues ces bee, rip, and ages we p> 
‘i the Sulla under the house. Thr'wat sole dg under the 
ila h ue ot St wr kd ap under ea 
the oor ofthe chen REIS 
Tete al my dt ould butcher cow and fst ow of about 
Sve funded pounds: The athe sw wosrendered ola and 
SNS sl one cova he el a dor 
Tetrlin eter San of the est was keptin box he “ep 
Fer” cute fo be used trough the miter Sone ws smoke 
teed etic et al ht oe ee 
‘nn resus weak ns Cpa 
” i lad ays hd soe cons. The lk was pa rough 
enn pra ws mk wae thecales tne laid 
Seem et ney Te cam de an ie 
{me steady ery mask andeven hough kept 
ietaniy supped wiht te, sugar and ten ngs 
te My muti abso churned biter Soom alter the rata ee 
frend. someone Eu a four mil and my dod tak soa ot 
‘car the ap we woud et about fteen hundred pounds ot 
Tir plesl ean short snd cream of wheat Nye a 
‘ough lout forbaking ors yar Lean ast my tater sh 
Rebate bead, ftnaedebous 
Tec every all there warenouph money tobuy ew warm 
anderen and kate to gp sm trol the winter: Mtr 
ali ccke tens and vente foal fad cul she 
faethe mia wd ne dee tng Sel 
thu nam diem cog peed 
tseffomever the Depression was tough for the farmers 
era gett cn nether rg mare 
‘Siok at we fed the calves’ My dada supped pgs othe 
eye inlnonion with ie rocker aly Gack and MY rough 
das ape, The ticker and my doen gt hal have 
‘een tl hal my Une Simon Temata Bought cows on sale for 
Spitdolar ext 
"Ath ine mst ofthe ces Dom on ou farm had the 
theo sl been they fst wete not worth rating Tremere 
‘ing some thers an tenn the er ang wh the 
{Eke ey bought ty cots ec ten fve cms ac ar 
Me Quik ata me 
Sf fet tveshing Ican remember was done by Oscar 


























Seton an Chai deo Yip, Te swe 
Sang stages, teams 
Tiree cy stat nero oy 
eh rac hearer 
Siete esp rae een se td 
Praga oghenelerrnsteay eye ae 
GiaEe Rela Be BOT ra 
ital Wen Bite eng aby 
ihc ee ney worsens ie 
Speco aemeeean r 
et TR ee ae pee nae ea 
Saray wavanieyen em altho 
‘blower, soa few men had to stand behind itt take away the straw 
sage cas 

rn ae iy he ang 
Se a fen oy pes eS are 
SRL peck Eyeing Set 
eg ne Mme ator a ti ray 
Ss SITE Ree ing 











Asmar land was opened up, the testing rans oy 
fen yer ma alowed testy hme em stool on the aye he 
SSSR cer wanlourpae:cumedincaiaottunomeand 
{om pnde ight when] we uretrandc all By ns id had 













































tepotostol ane waite bat my dad cod us mc the 
{eR tnt since ht NET wuld rca aa 
She oi he eps od oe wee 
gue thar ae he ieting eens eo 
the andor thelist er weeks lags andre West 
‘Senenin hep aniline 
‘intel Theta ence inety eg as 
threshing to complete the ran tha year. There was Deve dl 
foment Wot ctor tant menu ceyae a 
a ach hr eng sera flea wot 
Seles aoe ht ae sed yt 
Sonne young men Ske ences Cie cnti 
Grenier lnc weet rely acs bee Oo 
testes ll a flr dee oe 
eo tht eon fy al in pron ead ws 
seo ie a ny oe 
SE herr et ater 
soak tunes eof are ed on et forsee es 
rine ert cA tice yeas oop tae ae aly 
ire su forse tty at ot 
‘ore finahedschoo! remember ona sana ng hrm 
"ly dad a we nd plang sn ha hee 
ing seeched at th eng vt sory athe” 
ib yarsttretne Sond We tse peg 
seater ange Crops ro ann feo pa 
Spe up and had ow eds pang teh ou 
Ts the pig of 21, we made an rangement without 
neighbour Otfulstobuy a trartor together Weed te tacoy 
icra, doth fear work bt nase wee a 
Stig yer ier a bg our saree Ober 80a 
sSbokaes Binder B 
‘un ad oe ened ain pt tation an 
she Nang hing acinar a ay 
Soe NERS pu pele aed oats aoe 
‘Rachine Some yeats ner we aed a combine and ca of the 
Scie pl erin and ome en re 
® ve combines oles aay ro the dey of king nd 
‘wih BS Cueepilar acto and was ang and Breaking and, 
Ind tong partep we iced oe ae 
‘Stor onn geting hanes dane 











tn my trae rea, Lam ao ements n 
‘Choral Society wa Greed By Mr, GelBerman. Fora whe the 
















































esi ahs tli 
Some le trent et 
set erterbaty erro one Cane 
| eae teenie emer ae 
credence eran 
‘euiyae many players to plcka tea ith 
| manied men against singe men. As the married men di not come 
So otesteraernommrer 
Edech taeracstc iciartotnet Set 
Le ote eee 
Seis utalemr sees 
Sct cron etree 
SxRiotimn ett rates 
Seana mrerecemca ee 
esnserd rrarenerd 
Bo eta shar eae nt a 
ease Sener, 
SA ee ee ea 





eae 
‘Gur pier wa joing to be Bert Nanning, Chale Baker as 





the backup pitcher bt Bert had prac at and we thought he 
tras pood, Co Tinga was othe, snd he was pod. He sould 
Tho thal osecnd nse oft notewenaraten ade chance 
Soelieoti ke Sel he pic mn as 
Atesen was it base, Cooney Fbmatia payed thd, Cy Nan 
‘ings shortstop [wn ight a, Art ler et el arid 
(Cede Boer ere el 

“The ew ne otis hey ware 2 ow i head 
‘hoi elders were abet cach al ou iy bts. Bert st conto in 
tesa coven nang, 0 Chae fok ver ar pacer 














1a the nnn ofthe mith ening and our ue ob 
Sands wa our int chance Wed one anon 
‘ond snd oe on thir ase, an jb ingen wasup fo ba 
Fisttatine dave Between cente alot isn we pesto ra 
fx pdt wa Nw mind toang on urea tamer 
gran eight el, butt was coming high The anne: 
‘ithe bce ought coud never rh hat neo they allah and 
‘dt ook baa As the bal came over met eaped a gh a 
‘Sudan enced up a fat cold orth eae ella eae 
‘Siti ary utd the fanny om We pte al 
Serie wen ame and ten chier went porte dog 
PME ra ar ioe Samet pene 
rade te tip n Bly Quick rack There ay ve bean fo 
“MdelT Foden Neerlnca hat e,ut otenou ceo 
taketh we gang Mr Quickhad putea alongte sutedeal 
Frid neal ts for seat esp put eves te top 
‘tun There was o peverent noe af Emerton yt He 








SBanaged © get tough of around Moni. There on bel 
Sn ep ints le: and eo tetra broke ght tbe 
‘null, Me Gui pot. pane in Monn, and oon os 








posse mechaniccame out from Edmonton ith anew ae. The 
helo fpusenges cane tai tod ong these and 
erthetrad tox Weldtedtuphighenouphtorepie tw ale 
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ater res clad eae 
Sistemi error 
aL Ca peiany 
cece a comm a a 
iC bzaren ee nay he ey ene 
Se ace aa ate ee 
Shenniee cmne eee 
Soe ene oe Nee rar 
eee cela sarees 
Susie 

sin adn am nd a en 
eee ee ee raat 
ae poe 
Eee ae es a Ee ean 
Enis iste aaitned seb cbteaure 

Te ete Ea wwe nett ort 
sec ae aetecate cs 
Bisons eae rege 
Se ee ee 


Sew Ronee Ga eee 














he rept,“ 4” Farming went ot beter wither hep. She 
SRE mens opr ihe owse gated We eggs andmach 
fore ln 34, the Lord Besa Our home a Haan Php 
Rodney (Gee 9,98 

Fein uv Ao Dy th ie, 
‘Shen eared ee the pan sce, oni touche rt 
"eit and Ueatfl runny ye Al roves out to Hanson an 
Gece tcl ny ree eo 
Cit them nes qe mpremed whit Someone 
sienna eae ent 
N85 wettour anno ui Nannnga myboeesrw, 
ta we were on oor may #5. 

Telit ery iedinNo Went nad 
Sela ese a yet roma 
[Bey in se we bough» dary am a Masga Me so sn 
Tor when we buts home in Abbott anf woeked in co 

“Weare now both rete, a enjoy our chien and five 
gan who ao le in abbot That dear lady Mo 
‘yr One vin «gue Bei, has pub fu er para 








KEES ANDRIESSEN sha they wont now the difernce any 
ess (Comey an Hendrik Andeesen wa” 
vovemter 1 bt had immigited tos” Kes and another young flow fom te 


{Ronton fiom Wintel Celderand, the sotement wares forthestenton of ane 
Rethelands, during the190e He news fe local pr One fal, fer Kees wet fo 
Geet Rtlcsand Anne Bouwenan snot Grn © work, hig lad te oer 


SpostolethereasonfccametoEdamonion. Swe wen nto tis shack amt de nes, 
BET on sk up the SW to-e23 in WhenKeesretumed na the prot ead 
Reetinda ss homtcnd Qlovember 25) the RCMPout but nating ae at he mate. 


efpatue sama log shock ap ceaed vo Alter ths Kes, who neve had ied forming 
Ieee of noni However eid not get int foe Edononion (82829). 
Siotahctotees Nena eseege, Gye amestnd Ks at te 
Bat, ta Tk by loft lg hack on died fence Fs ‘nd led ce eo 
3 Patan Got tit man nthe Nether, hee ‘oved back to the Netherlands 
tschuich organist while he was ia Neetlandia. AUBREY AND ELSIE JONES) ASHLEY 
HORSE sheer muse along om “The Asleyeaevedin eran one 
the Off county sided the ingly n>) wel Summer morning in 1951, What showé 
by: He would abs ogunce small poupeto ve been foun tp turd into ae 
Snganagcal ocr One, ney, ers a hn rh aig a 
Hesitumnced cTherewilGewbesduriet lock to Netslandia. Aubrey had been to | 
{cher une’ hon Hendel whapored Newland nce before tobe interewed ft 

Fi that they wrest a quartet Kees sid) thetaching potion by the Nesanda hel 











Sel An aqme a ben stu and 
‘hom schooler, Grades oe fo Kur were 
ogne by female eschere, end Aubrey ook 
{ese to weve, Whi tare a ster 
Jang and plesant association with the seers 
RCIRES Bae peng ae 
‘tray C. Ashley wae oem Dsceiber 
‘an Oldham: Nova Seda wasnt ul 
Eelam ast Sch 
Kare cnt a pel on Auirey Because fe wa 0 
‘etn te Nota Sati olor et vit hee 
tier” Ate harvesting he entered Normal 
‘Sha in Satatoon and thn mowed rte 
sate’ aers sd ook nae cation 
Stowe chi signment a Brighten, 
‘etandi Teaching was Aubrey’ ie an fot 
twee eras the eau re and prs 
Sinsy cll Unfranatytachge 
saber noes td 
portunity for workin the Newsy 


Coop Bare wok habe eek sf 


secountnt and ter became the manage I 
tro be yet anne trteon yee ele he 
{Scontomove Eamonn wouldbe made 
‘emer nen Aer th 
sc Wetman Chen Se whee he 

te Ge) fi compared 
gabon tS wat an 
tnd sory alterward hefty ved to 
tronton, Alberta Eis formate years were 
pont ih Edimonions where er gfanather 
ies worked ay carpenter on fe Alberts 
Ecgaidie Buiags R'm nee ken he 
[eteses moved to farm north of Radway, A 
‘asta Et and ey el Thy ere 
ued Octobe 3.1837 

Harold trey as born Ape 1, 13, in 
Radway and was azeady 2 yao when the 
[Gru arvedin Newland’ aterhe met and 
gered ice Came ne, Rr 
Calgary to ere down and ale ay 

"Remneth is awed Octber 12 WEL He 





es born at the Bathe hoop, which n 
TBs dae prided the clos sls Ken 
Ir me afd mare Baty Venere rom 
‘Grn, where they cure ose 

“Shiney Doreen nara redhead bom Feb 
ary 9) alo athe Bread opal She 
inrimassd Edvard Pers om Newtanda 








Harold wes,“ think pon thse yess 
ing rcalections of so many things. Many of 
the eee nent aph thane ao, 
wer et eon hor spe aches 
fe waa exempt, These activities usually 
‘Suche te set aswell For ntact 
trimer we woud pay sce oe hee bas 
Eich ce prolly foc and gta. he wet 
Tioekaer my Etter Sm fener He wars 
‘ara tong ccipinaran adored ace ie 
‘ota Many ghost ho 
‘ree pet in poping sso and correcting 
‘Same Tino Beat was one of pups 
Sian eee 

cer tat eu spend ne popu or 











i i ee vii 
fw pion resent Ons 
eames zane 
Soe ene 
Mites eet a 
see cea eetaa 
Sees 
ptr tpe roe 
Fa Leeming 
ees et eee 
eed oe rien pres mores 
saree es eee 
ltt ey 
eer reed 























‘hee to lhe Games: wa wonder hat 
fr house never burned down I semerber 
Aeting o g each evening to Schooner 
fam pkup the le Somer meres 
Siete nd 
Seo, he reflect onthe se made 50 

or you on me re a ook. 

her eso many Teclectons ta ne 
ould goon and onthe fn of haves ave 
theta hetinden, the soca le the 
Nock, and tah ct te Sting 
fortes onthe laze ke at iners and Ihe 
Fany yur wate f Livers for Sunday 
Sieg ca is 
echo nd nina crane 
‘rked for John ingwersen and Louis Ne 
nga on th arma Myo he things tt 
we eats for cn is fine die do ne st 
So Srroud tance ach 
(url and apron to nr 1 
‘mee were had at everyone wotked had 


‘CHARLES AND BETTY (DE JONG) BAKER 
‘Charles was tor n Nerd in 931 
vyalthetanly moved to edmonton andin 23 
‘Gs dad thro A In 
the sping of Bae the fly moved ack fo 
Necro say, Care sas scat an 

‘Neeenda and coved unl 
“Schl or Charles wx something ht had 
sh cools start farms Clien No n 
{hreshdy as done sarmingo ating a 
‘sor jet walang though ine woe Hi 
‘Sus has frei ences every joa a 
fometine ven mor than one tester one 
Jar Alfucachoo! doyshe walked toand rom 
ol which wes lal ed ce ee wee 
‘uly Gah nthe ek that could caught 
orthe moet pat there were no rode ut 9 
ih and fhrbuph the musa areas Hi pa 
Enchadlndiogeend tend teal, Oneal 
Ghar tasks Sr schol wae fo ears home 
ces gay books llow, apd the 

fe Theslogsithe musteg goer 


‘when Wet, s0 more than onee Charles cme 
ome Wa ale ny Bg sea or 








Lunches wes carina five-pourd yrap 
Exton the nat toscool. At Schoo the pas 
sere cd onthe big pot ett sve hich 
Sas suroude by davene of wet mit and 
Se gong of sey undesae sme i 
noha ay ent ta 
ind er echoal dese oot gop 
{hth pllywogs or bute. anh that 
tren it ta al contd monty of roe 
‘end (made rom home grove hea crushed 
‘ry fine spend wih ar an» ot fr 
User Ont con be sae those pls were ld 
swiove and fen 3 few tee AY ne ne 
{Charles had bo very sik and when he was 
Somewhat beter he sed fora pat of we 
rend This request brought far, but no 
tga af there yar no movey to be had, 
handy ow eth aot 
Heind were tl “lyon want mere your 
fori bees the pts mer en incon. 
‘hele mes hays were spent weeing 
Ee ftdi, png nd a poking 
Tiered Sve, chars wok on 
‘he fam doing whatever ae regu wll 
ae alas opening up more and in 7040 
Gua aged Sell section of schol 
[hn SiS) a a elvaton fase and 
Sete coral He det 
ince BU Che ss ated ino the 
gen Cana he af hh a ‘Vancouver 
{hereof about twentyae fares, a ha 
‘ner Charles went chu cn Sundays He 
“id's hie scouting then Somes 
Barren apart heen 
‘ety had ben born November, 12, in 
Exhen Freund he Nathan ne 
to Canada ae eth hat pres st fr 
for years when she was ofe and hen span 
tre she was nc. After her schon he 
list worked ss housekeeper She wor ok 
Ing sore wen te mel Chain Aer she 
‘shite i se woul ce he Rae and 








erate he ai rare 
Rome and grow cops and tase gO fly 
22) at Chae made contecson of ahh 
‘Neerland, and ty eoinctdene Betty made 
Conn tse ay inane 
and Bey weve narged amas 2 

in ancouer anders few days eed 


ft, ety tn and hen yo 
them ith is cat The ads were vey ky and 
Beker ice hn hae Ss 
Berrie tone ‘om the rm Dad Baker het 
“Carer and ety ve with Chace 
cnt for four moh then ved into oe 
‘emit hous, ves nid ready 9 
‘emoved to snhe ction Toye pg all 
Seiad 
[Bi thy moved thet ous te hat 
dehere Chale folk mowed to zt and 
‘Chaves snd Boy moved nt the ese 


_Aterthewar Chl tesveis ditch 
geopic my ane etihe hal a 
through he see ‘tani Act and veterans 
‘Sear brush Sometimes there would ene 
[nna ometnes four or Gv fami and 
‘uch af the time none. The clearing went 


SSS Shr gay hen ohn Moonah 
‘Scr atfowh thet ping oss 








| 999 Chace nd ety weleomed David 
(toe Jane 1913) amy er 
‘Stoalng in Newland, David fi ted hoe 
lwo ac an onder ind es tuck ving 
ct finaly set hse to farsing epee 
tng hog He as ow ikon hae the 
{Br Oana 17 Did marie ene 
Reina tom Baki ren war born March 
fis in Lacombe. Ske worked onthe fay 
fhm and se sereary bore her arse 
Bs an ree hae the een Randy, 
‘en March 31976 Scot, boenfmuary 1 
17 and Suze ors Ap 8. 
to Chates and tty. Aer high seh Toe 
od bord Calle i mr 
‘Werenga on aay. 87. Aer ors gradu 
on they Bred Neeand rth thee sh 
tren Beeky (Rebeer) Jo, (Apa 13, 1374). 
Jenner Mar Febronty 970) and Reber 
Eu Seven Gay 4.) nt re nd 
ouniin House, where Jor ar 2 Teaching 
fom nthe eal Caan Scho, Ante 
Eenwar born ther in 8 

















In 84, Case andy abated thee 
fra dng seas Tayi 
tappyeingea yee pnd 
er ata lh wel cde at 
Eat peas ands Haag ey hoe 
{RAYMOND AND DELLA ANEMA BAKER 


Raymond Baker ws working ston 
sulin Whine Nasschase, nl but 





Set all day to do i At this tine amare 
Seen De aching esa 
‘Nbr an pace ose faring’ Thi en 
‘Sppatedoilymond and he decid ogo 
Gis When parents an that wa 
‘eteminedto po. hey made he decom go 
Senge yf Raymond 
‘with his parents und his marrage to Dela 
‘Rnema on Sepember 23,53 





ay et Pen Da 





tolerant dpi Kee, Sede er 
‘hing tet heme They Rad parcels 
Stove ands large chen cabin fa 
Se hed rece ava wedding toto 
Sire habe rade by Gack Eakerandaseeed 











hale whch were a gif fom Jo Baer were 
So in the kchen. A Win 

the rot room, and br 
‘ted toa ener garg, Dale Ba 
nd ow ber handiwork made the rom say. 
Sn Sundays, Dela and Raymond woud 2 
Feed Ken toys broad oer the 


November 3 36. The gis were ald by 
Soop ota pout Satna, 
SOPs Sin ami toe 
PERL Scar Baa hee Boy 





tnd 3 Node! ord by the te he marin. 
Liter rad te cro lors newer mse! 
‘hen in nua 1984 ad even ok pce 
nen Raynor id sudden of heat fbr, 
‘nla Bea with heresponsalty alookng 
ter Bre len, the dest whom a 

Noting bie to deveacqrorlook ser 
‘Retarmiy herele Baa deed moveto the 
amet Newnes ng 
Soy she ml cw he hy 
Eran Sitten Temata moved the 
eipweetees en 

















Wh ig in tami Dea 
vat tan se fees bd eds 
tphmtiti pete nfo be 
Sines ey he ee 
‘to Raul all the water necessary for her unde. 
Sei ae sy any ane 
‘washing tmachine Sate. Since hee 6 
Santa ehowe bepsohn seg 
"Fa el hd no government i 
siete then ator cate Rares 
SUNG acces 
ican aes a ri 
{ncome Della provided oom and bod or Bi 
ita ben 
"a esc wre kote 
nme Uh fiend Gor oee wo 
ma oe Simetey oe 
Ing a crenkng, Thin wars hte 
She at ean oe 
Shoe Relectric 
Hon nated Selah ane oe 
Po Tee Ma ck 
Frm Cota We efor t 
NUIT Ears ea 
feces stand 
Eu ae auton 
Tite wn egret 
sce aa eaten dr 
Geel ton ory tac 
CES oan eee 
ee Aintree 
fs. The lad nas rented out for to more 
Sorts eo eer gan 
‘ny an sae he oom es 
Brine er SE OE wg 
{hearin cam some entra mee. 
Ey Sn ge et tga 
nue aoe Batre noted ap 
Kay neces mutes RR nse 
obama Se" Borahy meee Sen 




















Testa in March 1957, nd Gilbert marist 
[eanetes Wegner in October 1970 Johns 
fined ung He anda bought te 
‘ome sold the farm, and moved the ait, 
13ers ina smi he intranet 





nh in not ey Dee 
eee aera ae eet 
Se to 
Seome, em 
mai re sea ean 
Taper a Bee 
Sao 

“BALE sipngropn 
Se Rarer me 
eee rrer i 
cacao 
Sree eres 
aes aan ne Cates 
Ee 
Ses ree 








eeping thr all well and for sastalng er 
‘rough the hard and fone ines 


Soak 

et oom br Spin 
Seva te al es 
Saree 
Rectan iircimeate 
el eeee eats 
‘he wasilla great deal ofthe ie. He decided it 
Sones 











ane tng in Qt, Menger an 
theron ane ST maton Depart 
thee paced then with ne Rd Mon 
whoa equcted Dutch am wrkerSince 








ieamed to speak some English. They also met 
Sie sire, alates 
errant ate erent 
Seprestentacis eres 
‘bren and Klaas on Billy Quick's truck, the only 
SRT came ale 

"ies ale eons 2 
Ser Reis 
ieee 
Expected enya night and bron 
Soret ore iene eae 
i aaa 
eer 
Soe ee 
Legh Liter gt 
SHOR ae 
See en tae nr, 
Ce ee beat 








we oes Shae innlegg wend cad 
Serre aie ds Sit lrged 
{Sid fut somehow typo 

good fiends of shetfonme we id 
‘hidren ever and hey pent any RAPP 





hours with her. She had samy sagazines 
Rich She et the cider cut plu oto 
Ute Bares Rd no money or magazines) 
Ae aun had handsome china canes 
tricks pt al soi of bent chin nd 
Jovely. The ere she wou et the awed 
"RIG examine ee by pee, mucho tear 
leindert used horses foe ‘orperaton 
and fom te sre tcl church He hada 
ithe salto named Tony and a seal bow 
sane hry. hey wee el eye 
Fomings ct Nieaer fad a pie of bd 
SETI baht Tony mechan forsee 
trond yey. ny fay Rave od some ng 
Feckpround because e would not low any 
te Had to get ahead o everything on the 
SS, Tat want ed the ee 
Theis sw wae ped igh on tah ee 
ther and the fond wa cel we 
rope led op xh ter Oe 












sini on eis eos 
preter 
Eirceecereeteereaas 
si ghmerfhr sce gugs 
Tiled Renn eee sat, 
Da, areas 
hanes whee RS 
aoe ee 


ees St FA Se 


ate, Alc, and Sophie madethe four mile 
kta school dai ith the Bouman ar 
Svinte owed nny the ct 
usual aed home to, arin ste 
“da dng the winter On several ois 
feist tr bon thre 
ki agerel and cher soll saree 
‘xceveytging oe chien nd sowed 
‘Gepouay home during the summer many 


ay 1 ving fh nt 
ah Meander and Are ith th ve 
(SEitenoved ithe hamlet The Sores 
Aten he nortan comer othe church a 
‘wih vended area between the house end 
Space 


Meet took a job as janitor ofthe tor 
room school. iter treet schol at 
fethedconcroon hole medin 
fom ener” As pr tthe fb, Meer 
$Sepl and Geaned the fou eed warn 
From the Co-op store nearby, washed in 
‘Ese the wood uring ares 
fon, Msndert sometimes fock jos om ney 
Farm Then Antje and the oder chldseh 
ttl dn ehe schol Since the ark wat 
Rang dane y's woman, the wages were 


‘hey Bought aml cow and a coupe of sma 
trast pas Mein served ar thems 
ead elu ye inser 
ton Later on, when more people came to 
oe an acne, uid the hoa Ini 
‘Ne anton Ase RAT peck 


es faa se FS i 





Serer ee ee 
Seige tear nema 

Lae ae ee a 
aogier 
Setanta 
Fae ower 
Eee abana bese 
peau Paper oars 
Soh moe heermrseneess 

she nado ams he Fe 
a a ae 
He, ee 
ee meee 
Soe eee eect 
por peel nten 
fey ce oa 
* ‘ — 





BeRTUS AND HILDA WAN DER HOEK) 
oleh cone SRT ee 
Seeley oie Cee War 
{Stes After he ws, he mare Fle (He 
‘Geena eon tem ds 
S2icnbin tcemier i Wer ina 
Grea Bons wees won nas 
Sucre ete 
Shannen Earee sdoes 
Soria oh Su EEE 
‘Spain ery end or Cl 
ih ceo mig ere. Feng 
Shekel ns teed 
PR i Rds nd te cen, 
sna Apt alae 

‘s,s and abet Ga 988, 





Dedemevar, versal in Apa 1827, Tey 


Site rom Llsepoot on the Montoce, Ok 
‘ad hey me lnk de ager of Nea, 








From Edmonton the Bos fami travel by 
teu wth Blip Quick. When they aed 
Neeslandia, they stayed with the Sibren 
Tm fly an cy found sense 
[SA an el ed tee ora ye Dug 
fhm yar daghter Cine (Gree Aust 
Poem esr det 
rife wl Cte tap oe 
{taking the ext mornin ond Hse ese 
Manne Nenaings plac 

ris want ff his wn soiled 
Gh March 3 28. On the homes. Ben 
fw lumber howe in Vos The Bos fry 
‘moved therein November oom ater he 
Rouse was ished. Daring the teen yee 
they led in Vega thee tre heen ere 
tt Ralph Rolo etary 5 852 ety 
(Berna Cer jl 26 95) a Bal ioe 
Jat November 2,81) Bia theonvone 
oh biur wan the Antal ir beeen 

an Noerania. He bean the jo nA. 
Sa NOPE, IAL 





| 


















ch ep ha a Not andar 
ch hortock inthe atmo and wth hare 
hd eater the winter owe tes when 
Bet eat ptt a a ed 
‘Sera cleared many aces of land for hin 
setland forces. usa done by and wh 
ane and gr hoe und soci wih the 
ftp hres opal oat she newer ramps. 
Hise help Ber eth the er 
"When he dated or end nner the 
le were et ith Mine Kannate be 


xa 


cause te Gearing wa hewy and Hida war 
‘ede op es la eo bre 
Ing plow but reset so could he pala 
{het hoeses Ate he bred ne or 
Bitkibte and worked foram n reunite 
[ns heabnned thre hres oho 
ney Be Mate ett eae 
ine Srna 
ores saved and went on a runsay Bers 
eterna ere 
ice he could nop the Rome He was 
See tee my 
dotted ave nen ft hooked of bib 
‘Sovehim and came down hey gating at 
‘ea, The wound bed uted ne came 
Rome with od nmin dwn ite Hs 








so oo ae hd oes 

Since thee wos not enh rope harest on 
hen i he ay ate Br nd 
‘hers ent fo the pres to help wh the 
fret "That wan» pod sour of insane 
During te tals inter ets id what Re 
tye mont hunting and tespping. He 
Een ae ddr tn al tough 
{he Vega ae. The whole tary helped ain 
yg foes, wens, sie a het 
Sta Hida alo etme shoot with 
‘oublebure sheen: She became pod 
‘hot ale the wk an ea 
fret the dusken: Once there ewes in 
{he cs nop a ida oned uth eee 
inte sein nd took am, She esdently 
eset an ni” om“ “hooHag she 





The Bos family obtained groceries at 
Soman soein Vega. Berta ft sal aso 
thestrehacper tne and ecard poets 
(change Te Bow clon atendel scat in 
‘geen wally had to wa there. The eh. 
dre sted Sunday sal nega to, but 
the lami belonged fo the Newnes Chr 
is etorned Church, Siae ty eed fou 
sr he church neat spate 
Bang eae he hao share shes: They 
{be arous moder oftaneporaon walang 
Fowseck cater wagon 8 ogi Thy 














Sonteeaiy tear 
bese elem er saree 


‘he because years ater his son John se 
intos tend use itt iewood andthe 
‘moose and der which he hud hunted 





sun set not en 
sect Sinica 
Steg Tie 
re 
See 
coo ec set 
eh ene earn ce 
a 
sce a te Eh a te 
aie oe clams aoe 
sith acne heckemeee 
Ss wate giant eet 





Nya! oS i se ous Se 
halfway. He would be gone for week a ine, 
‘Sushand cz them, Berta would take them 


Eo eens were ee 
‘Set Stacie Sein tea 
Ee hairs 
ities pace bed 
a ge Seto a eee 
Sri iy aati aa 
Paneer 
Panna ey 
ran gen tee eat 
Same aes er 
Sop erarecas 
ES es orem s 
ree acina ae avout 
Speenint ae ane oe 
Feel rte er ee 
eed 
se ne 
Samtatnee 8 
tte rberf Nr 
Zee E aoe 
= iaegS yea Men 
5 anf enable ns eee 











ra oh Li i ren AP, By 











meatier ane Ss 
Ss ie Pomerat 
ey wane 
Gece neice 
Eerie Rider Sars snare 
pe ahora eee 
Fig ie Be" Toe Ba ans 
Teeter onde 
Sey AST 
ists 


vy AND ALBERTA CORT 
senate 

ar Aan ray 1 59 ceo 
Seta RATT i 
rhe ren ain eacet! 
See erin Gg 
rate eae ees 
Sse Ta arsarae'cs 
Ea toes 
ne econ 
eae ae hee ee 
iste fy tal ata 
Seatac essErs 
‘127,007 and Margaret Wey Se August 
reas any a, 
Seer a 
Sistscne 
arenes eas 
Beat aa eek ac 
Berita aoe Sena er 
Snyeunceete 











Schoonekamp yard forte dallas «month 
Soles ay ha oo Dek 
‘orth again. They aeved Ite in the evening. 
Ghd Ange and Rae Schoonehamp vied 
ine infor en and. snacks which we ely 





Having stended Sunday schol and Bite 
str in Edenton, Jey id Mange ee 
Bad fo he Sunday san Neston 
ashy fake Livers hos home 

[ie the Bouma ty sae hata 
igor bin unt schol ued ng 
Patbelied stoves on cold wintry mornings The 
roves devoured counters ike of wood, 
tiie he Bowemane wos piso the cong 
Sie cate et ving Hy el 
Spi tne wood isfy a ope id 
‘der work nie the scl Towa te Jo 
ion work they the Bowman eed 
hie dol nth Lae ths wastes 
(othiteen das 

Besides worn a ator, Henry tk on 
spayed 
ihetber it wo digging tasement, any 
legging ort picking Somes she 
Be BY hn Henry as any 
helped do chores, ha! firewood, of cut and 
logs to amber 
































ta teclaatinestcdt 
ectmape date terse se 
Seen reser 
Site camer 
eects 
ES ates rere be 
Pronciorainremrier 
es 
Eifeie erhe tte f 
hieterome ones 
see rterer nate 
Soe eer 
Smecsceness 
gers em cers ng 
Bao sehr aa 
Shee ere eey 
Seat ee eee es 
Sere ramin mene ne 
eee 











During his yeas in Nera, Hemy bat 
x ele to bud Several oes nd fam 
reed ohacpaumal anymore ste} she 
rapery ene Nanning 

PFer any ynts Henry ad 0 moorisnd 








Hen fied er ich eve i 
esd osu at he ep ang 
fel cye nb oh ep eee 
ve Nengber BSD Aber deovered that 
shat cr and ede ot 
‘errors an pain without mater oF com 
fla ling ward he enh. 
<a StS, ler cnaocmin Nesa 
i med and ly ae nd Be 
MENG inet Marg Et Newtand 
‘Bend Cin Calg ere she sone 
Bi depe aca ghia ate 
{Geer he bought tn Edmonton an bt a 
ote ons When Margaret aught in Eamon 
ton ahe ied there wither fate In 97 he 
mvred Peter Younghons Henry pused 








Jenny Michel 


puis, ano anna rouse 
sua 
ee i termes matin 
ve Brg aman 
Sect ienmachaes 
sence eae 
sreaiatesan meaner 
iat ge nena ea, 
mah rte Cee ee 
piece tener 
Soe 
Heya Wem 
BS Oe eos he 








Stet farming Upon thr ra Jo Seu 
ing heped thet ud» oneoom shack th 
I as hgh enh to tnd in Tey spent 
SELES ng cons woe por 

“rome children were bon tthe Bowe 
mania Nein Gace naar 8, 8, 
$n job enon ne 39,138 








en nt ee 88 





After many yur of hard work and saving 
‘Bee fv a aoe Ener He er pu vel 
‘ther deport butt ws ot enh to say 
‘Recompany and the bnder wae repossess 

‘em worked nthe lel Co-ops ror 
gy fo [92m January 18 be ound the 
RAE ae roe In 19, he wes Canard 





March 1946 th the 
Henny tended the 
‘ioe graduated rom the Fay of Med 
‘Ske He Sow reader in Edmonton wih fi 
We, Try and tet fee ce. 
aR the euymans Sl th farm 0 
use Wim ded September I 88 
ihe we Ser ater fe CR 
Sr conn tar thre" Ana esses n 
Roaty Mountain House inthe Semon Ciaens 
tadge 











PETER DEN HARTOG 
ter Aart den arog (1878) Rad bon 
tominterdan, South iand the Nether 
Inde He sod Hs wi fe 18) hd hve a 
Indi ore coming to Canada, Perf on 
the SW 1es29 i Ocober Bis There were 
thee sons ard one daughter the ay et 
one came othe Newlands rentolive ig 
Fiteje whe tock up thes aba2.35in 
pe ‘ont and tive ares of light clearing. For 
{hese provements par teen sew dl 
See er ng ee ad 
Fea Siaces dese: He didnot spend ih 

















ste onthe homestead, tao spent some 
Ions each yar frmung inthe Edaonton 
‘Ba Pater Si the rt around 14, 


Hegpeagg sows mone ons 
2 Menem 
eee tae me ae 
pis ees 
oe 
ee oe 
‘and, after along boat and train trip arrived in 
yagi 
one eee 
a oer ed 
eee ere 
ae eae 
ee ae 
SIE BE vn ton span 
morueieee’s tetedeta 
al twee rc 
fete 
Seca yee at ne 
ster arent 
ee 
ed ite irked 
selene tee 
Catone 
pat ocr 
pa trl fie 
eed otne cena 
Beat oman pee 
7 et eee 
oe lee fon inate 
es 
Soon 
ae 
acme mrenicapc 
care aineastioe 
=e See ype nt 
{0% many homes in the aon ded from di 
Soe 











ine and Jan ad two host they med fo, 
song ther fang haangream Newt 
din whore wacked tp by Fisher be 
Iingand ckenfobSmomton One othe 
Ase ey ded tenth 
Fad on he far This worked aly wel nt 
lite Riel Sten eh 

had cow ia pended pervg. Wien 
nce by wth te bulla wagon eal 
‘ould be dhehed and brought the com, 
soe hh se ag ea 
they goto horses fom Kass Krke, so the 
fel Sod rie om the aren 

(Gnjaneary 2,8 Rete mared Aes 
legen hob need o Nectar ny 
"S36 wih er pres rb nde 
se Aanes fader ee 
ndtabed in Edmonton Retz and esha 
Sow co S098 ow 








he ti toa Sle Joy Rear 
‘stom on December 18 Lamberts Ta 
‘nce ad on ese the day opus 


fered during Wed War August 
ISS Ree rere aig slg the 


tuned theron, Richard David wasn 
ice, and Benda et on Sep 





leon the farm slowly became se 
‘aan occured, athe em poe 
[Reseda ate afer the Depression Bei 
‘gn 10, ets nan abet Geet somo 
[ie tocommanty work by serving on the 
Sel del he Newt Cooper 
‘aed Beco haa A 


thease ht was buat in 90 Ree Ages, 
Insand the two younger chien moved fos 
beaten Nera hat had hee purchased 
fe Ger Byers Rice and Jn low re 
fo am th mat py Re 
‘i ant of Newland Chetan Reormed 
‘Ghar poston he bel rom 97 tons 








ln November 1872 Bends marsiog Kenneth 
seqdhgn The stdin Nowa ace 

iar contin his cation a the Un 
ety of Albert, graduating wih 2 Bacher 
‘st Eteation degre in 972 Tae ght a 
‘be Chetan Scoot for ive yeas In aly 
{S7s he marred Johanne Boake Goan) 
fino nba 8,0 cy 
Mountain Hows her pce were aso Dt 
‘grant She used ron ed Deer Cot 
igre cedar ned er 
‘hel General Hosptial 

rd ond Jotens oldest chi, Steven 
Glen was born on Ape 997 eRe Dee 
etiam bc here, 
she Ns 26885 inte Vege ea Cane 
Jeanne was or on Febrany 199 aA 
‘res Denise on February, 142” On Canes 
iy 83, David Micon Noel was 





“Eons fae fama cnn, ce Rey Om 


1 197, Jan mowed to Hllest Home in 
Barthes in 2, he wet io Barend 
‘Nerang Home, where he oninacs fo rede 
oan, 

Reon and Agnes stl vein Neeandi 
where they eiey the eter aay The 
Tiel has ely Need hem and the fay 
se ty ae th or al the Lord has 
Ee cand Dein, 


SJERP DE VRIES 
Sep De Vries nas born in Find, the 
Nethelands,onDocember 5,93 isc 





‘went he works for famerinTeummaruth, 
Friesland When Rowever oop ta he 
trek wil ocd and Juke Hemsted 
‘Sedo umigtetoCanadn Serpresctedo 
ait J 1, 196, Srp led onthe NE 
‘hack, but ter bough asl house that ad 
‘Songed to Guee Baker On ths quarter he 
madosmengeiving ewes proved spin 








Sjerpnevermarie an epent thes yuts 
cthutfesimont a arene, ging ut on fo 
Sapp. a and Jane Fast woul st 
it occa and Junk and eters would 
‘ShacrgttngKntated gods Meer 
Sresheyaetone Spud one 

Im epte of hie tary habits, Sep ays 
nes tat wae happenin, He ha tao 
‘hich he istened Hh realty ee Fisher 
Sevan fm Sch vs ne 
(gece be wesky church leet way 
‘ivelthecommanty Sereousconvers an 
Sty oper abcd ng he 

inter yee ol an ead 
Kihara trouble on her may to Barend, 











espe lee Spe nn 
feta When te fverce Rr uric he 
oped ber on her ay 








Sep ft re Sg pon Aa a Cae 


nfm resp ere, 
Toke Sehr 
the proceeds were sent to relatives in the 
Shes! 
eset 
ae 


[ALBERT AND MABEL (ELZINGA) 
Peer germs and Mabel 

mate June 4, nthe Necanda Chas 
hn Reformed Char with the ev. Ha 
ttatslcof the hose had ouside sidngon 
[hate winter therefore the water the 
etn este sen the 
plenuf and to were he aahes 
1p thebeny pte bask on he tout 
{oeisturwol lan eau rand the sate 
Ii thes ear Rt est of Alerts re 
Sard tb up tke #voksana and did he 
Fenay eailt GTotne he 
ined seed etn. The ral fence he pig 
yr afew lle sw coos, and Iwo sont 
ienaes ed wath ein tio bere, Ba 
‘fennel om the spre tes Kept caing 
rou canes orialiard tperenoe 

















ing and ors ving he wid de 
Scoot Beas 
Teun 
to die ie on pe 3 Alt ant 
ul ane hr, es 
An inertial Farmall tacior (808) 9 
fwotuton plow doc and hares net 
iSeght rot the home nea 
SIE rk thong tar thn 
Franky rot n him and Sade every efor 
fyb in an pee 
sehen ite pg: had fo be hace out of te 
Si ame weaned te mets tort 
een nla he etd 
sed dig the Ite pign out wan not very safe 
fe mech roa ot be cooperative 
Pale in, Albert and Mabel Would we at 
Song then heed hadnt 
Sui li nd he Sa yore 
Sow c,h Nab wad Ct 











tun rb te tpg ten he ade 
fondue snarls 
Topanantcy ney nora 
Externe nee aed 
Su and five moter soa were albedo their 
"Rndte Simon yas born May 2 
Wins Man om September 18 In 3 
‘SST a ere fl, 
Natal bought Wher fis cx 1936 Plymouth, 
Feet al rad pel 
roughed hein yes 
‘rechten woe oe te Aer and 
lS ASD et Gary 
rain te ie Se 
SES Viewic Re Ta e w ed 
ieee at une 
‘Mosel elitenfer Santee aes 
tyke on theme" cn cone 
We Mecho hatte RE ea 
PpEdbeakiegackso mechan 
Data ere 
In fear tlt had bough he 
ST Head Rye san Bin 
Kip ie Sv SSP en eg 
Bilge mer ste 
Finer Ss pt ne 
"Abert and Mate! Elgersma farmed for thi 
the ep and the fd looked they Ra 
Sco Blothr ra dame ve 
"Sandra married Henry Serydhorst of 
ech, nes many ase At 
AoW Belang they ies tn 
Sten tree yu They now to) 
MiEhoe Walhclataitlen huey 
Rae's eng fe Hint ni eee 
ESSERE, Ate eRe 
Shek ou cikdren lve in Edmonton, where 
Wey Saye Sel kn ar 
JetyBe er'atbetnael bend 
‘dace me i 
nner Wr Min maid Car 
HSE Otc Lome Co Dae 
SOR aad Melee ule Dae 3, 














$2,209 ere» i 
Ee pone eaten 
Seepee So, on March fi 128, Anne and 
a 


Ineda sort widen Tels From thre they 
ove fo Btn where Simon and Albest 
‘Bonded cho or aot si monte, Halen 


Same sek th hua ver whe 
ugar one At Rey nes 
Enon oy nin he cent tthe 
Enteral et al 
seats erame made yt athe mane in 
Rusts Ac Ticfon he Mbt ox 
Sea and Sap ln sh Wea 
felon unognaEstaion or ee 
STIS tate lhe fannie 
Krewe haw a 
mucin ase st 
‘muy aslo optimism and anton 
SLES mites Engrs 
res tinee un adel ft 
iat 
Seger etchees sd wens 
“Se ec th two bop end 
teanighae Sinan Ae te 
Shas Retest” esate oS 
St othe as ey eh 
itu hens om ete ped 
Stay inlet ota dh 
eels ae ey 
Secu Sper andi ie 
thers lgge tend ma 00 ch fete 
Sr et Semone oe andi 
Soe Phe her Ra a th 
‘seaman ict a ee 
Boje not mwa ed etn hs 
esng dena arts at 
Skips SET een 
Shara chat Son re 
at Sah Eero td ae 
etme feos oe 
Ing forthe cn, several cows an hers 
Sa he uy ring 8 Nee 
{ck othe ald county He eared tin be 
“Cedlomaen uy her wd 
Empire conse 
Fahd tandyftinouseonthe 








SW 2041.5, then mows nt the Roar ht 
interim er 
ter Tine boys stated subrelgting for Bly 
(Suck Every Monday and Theda enn 
Siton andl would lave ey wis 
Stre/bonesand agnor sgh pat 
{team and Severe tothe rk ag 
Sieh sow Areal iy wed 
‘wc theron that he armery wives ad 
Eel tor thom cobuy atthe tre. Ths added 
Inthe wintertime, They woul ki logs ot of 
An was tS Lom mine to one Rind 
loge a aay wath 2 hose Conedeing tose 
wet he Depression years the wo bye made 
(ownpa id sins ey worked ane unt 

in 188 Son had an operation and spent 
{On Hlehed syst removed fem hs er and 
‘Sime home again in spgaent ood health, 

uring thse yes ve crn were born 
ty Anne thd Hac jana Abe [August 
1S) Bet Soe, lp 8s Hil nde 
June 9 a8) Tie (Mata ane, 5 
nd Ames (Ae, 1835, 


_Depgetiee eget tenn 
South ignes ed nar Be 
Pile Cale eae pee ae 
Since Anne was i the hoxptal with pn 
capt unr anger Ha 
ietdLievers stayed with the Elgeremas, caring 
{ete lire an dg the hate 
Sigs wanton atenne Hae 
Sethe ne ace thee rte 
Resende boone i Enmerzal since t 
Sire’ hint ecoah 
Baty hel of) Sinn mado 
avert chet cpio Hae as 
ses sey ate aed 
ERE etn Hes eak 
(ee Sarak ah 
team of horses to Neerland ince the rons 
ee tere hae he as 
SUM, Samy yn hs 
Sa Del itu had sted he deh 
eee aN Aha Slay 
Soarlstad oe gateatg eed hs 
‘Kent nay 
Hite Ln spe int ond 
ann ote 




















Int the Eger aly moved to thes 
34138 whic Anne bought n 183 fom 
Vian an Ark Rika Lieve pe the fa 
Ica by waehing roning, att aking She 
‘ght rns orem skis sa 18) 
isbidatedaoty hoe andiate creat 
me bak fo lve wh the fay Cahetne 
Fbbwerda vas good mathe and Rad aon 
al ut of er bat the fray wanted het 
though mst have ooh iu or 
Cake fie hor up 








Albert mare Mate lang. Dug the 
fe, frna marie Rye Kab, and Bet 
fared Tamia Mocs‘ After Beri marned 
Aelia eth had Take for shout one 
nf thon tts Roe em 
Jardand Arne ised there unt 99 
Tilda tured Som Sardema” They fave 
fe deen ana vein Eamonn. ier 
ed Ka Hestermann Hain worked tT 
Ss Canes Edo rsh gu 
Neerlandia and worked in the Necrlandls 
owe She marten Van Zalen on Ocoer 
8 They vein Wentoc, hereon 
inter They have theee daughters ane 
tsa dd os hea sco Becerra, 


Alber Heri 





ANDREW AND JENNIE WERENGAY 

“Andy ad Jonnie were mare in Neen 
sg 8S el one 
‘only ve delle and couple of mukcows, but 
si aldes! son, Winston Melvin, was born 
June ee Fer dt he ar 
the ride he would say, ang on, Jennie 
Hentai Auge 5 esta 
ngs the deve He Si, “inal 
Singur ness een Ke pig —Ieer ars 
owen Gust te le piglet hep her 
we? ih oad 
(her them. Lewis Henry ws bor fase 3 
{BE Jenny remembers “We had had nowy 
srpenamoneta oho o And epe 
‘ghtinthe cent enjathere ane ean it 
the ch, but we mely opt going. When 
‘And went buck tnecrand he ves wen sll 
there The avers Some snk sande 
frome the dich So Andy pul fim cat 
fd tke petal driver] handed Hm ve dl 
‘sony Mel David was born anoary 9, 

imam ie che, eed 
hap came the forma eh acne 
th Sal nota bough inthe Ve str, 
‘er wes on ony ironing on fvesdey, 


mending Wendy and Thursday ening 
Rowse ot Fay and Seon Sunday should 
hive ben dy ores espa i hur 
Batt for Andy and ene they sok lhe 
‘hdr slong cure, 

























Sandra Ann storm March 9190 Short 
aya nas Pal be oreo 
{vce more children werc born there In 3 
‘Andy aod Jenny moved tothe Emmame 
ito Bt ae eon en 

Jennie Ezngs 


Scipieineniceraepit 
sehen ssa et 
moe ercanr aneemrmne 
the iy, where he would have had oak the 
a en 
ppuemenoargenne. Maer waned 
ose arabe 
Srinseane rpc 
‘ada in 1926, a i] 
mferumncaert sem t 
Sretemndt cn eares 























‘taker he Eventck onthe frm sn i 
faye the wrely cream chu no 
prin ior Ninel howeres and ott 
‘Sie ie had te nney ie em 

Inthe sprig of 127 Mele set money for 
us ater lig cme Yo Neerania Nee 
took out he SH 3042-53 an» homertend on 
‘ay 30,27 Jo lo tok outs homes, 
tar ter nce 

in the spring of 18 Mele wide to Calvin 








Calege soquesting aditance, But when his 
‘he cane wnepecedy tht yeu he aban 
fovaiibeiienssbe ie dty-fctnd iobeiphis 


eevee are 
ieee ae le 
Seca neem one 
work = Ton in the evenings here vs 
a as cera 
excel hemoaee 
OSSRn ee 
ee mn 
ie ee 
ies ics wea 
He hada lita afebut 700 book, btn 
ee 
ie cencomeamesne 








Eventhough head alvays ben somewhat 
yr see gel 
78 tht Male bean soning seed 
fGokp the panache letned tpt in 
gh peatclh pean keds 
‘dent He vd be yar 

‘abel ges 


YNZEN AND SAAKIE HANIA) 
Wawel 
‘Ate he mariage on ay 1190, Vp 
eye tai ne 
HEE ied en 
Feed eNotes 
‘Serie amy urthe Sah 
Sigh anda pee amc 
soul eat oacch See son 
ESmwun ed nwa Rooters 
ate cession Mel 
iets Cate wha be, 
ss, John Ga. September 25) went 
Sean Wlncer tn pa 8 
scchecunay inh huts ok 
Stee aaare 
lteter anc 
se a ale Sed Sek) 
‘et anes ine ton om Ue 
landing in Quebec City. They arrived at the 
Felon Epon atZloam ean 
fp Spteter Bak ey weet 
Hie Thad ange RB Que 
Nein es Sie wp tins 
Ingatenaenctiradccstwensere 
SRST a te aa 
inisdeninoetr ected 
ffeil Hat een yah 
Bee she hy ene 
mrislbeglipgirum esa 
span nes ene 
cine hela fom at ad en 
Boe mde este T ono 
Pes the younger He Ne pomp 
aera cre Hats 














ee 
sinter 
Reed 
Sietmareteetane tee 
gts acer nes 
iitanemeceegenacn aie 
Peer yg ria 
Fi na Oe ly an 
ind top faag ee nn 
oo ae 
Stree ea 
sit cn Selec Re 
Duawereyaaeeaets os 
Se Mec hcmateh at 
eine Shem ec eae, 
Soporte Reesor 
cee eee ree 
FE cope ered 
ere a 
Sraieleetannt nena 
Peerage ne 
merranmaiaceere ee 
Se ere tis 
RMana odes 








Ate the harvest Andy (Ange, December 
25, td abo came to choo. Mis. Uy wa 
thorough an not aw te sound abe 
sees Foran The Eg ngage 


‘Biome nconatence hal were pics 











Mat provid many ag th di 
iberadd wane wn cote abun cn 
i re me ey cones 
‘of thinks thought then the past tengo nk 
SRE RIN Real Ml eae 
lane Peter Peso Joly, 18) ahd 
Anna aie, 34 es eyed 
Sthrnsnd Wc Reta oben 
wat On era ie! ned 
on = le rm 
pu etd in” Aer area 
{Boome Spembe 5, meio 
flayed the home of fate and ne Tange 
{ese ine ang hosekeepi Pees 
verity an ie er Bi oe 
{tim in monn: Bn ded Sec 
tSrP, 15h whenbemsgaucdins were 
Kemp Xm woke ec abe ma 
aires rae 
(Quick His wage were wo dalla dy ith 
‘oman bono os fe eo 
‘er heft het ede wee 
om Edie oe ey mee 
‘land theres the wy thy wae dor 
derengen heparan mare ds 
eer Schoonekamp became deat fiend 
ofSaabcs and aught her how to bake. Saaje 
‘Pore tnd een en poi 
10Scn tou arth este We 
see ie rthentatenbe rat” 
‘woul make broad une and ke 
inh org We fay moved o 
Dot em hye 
Sa‘ wnsen ha opuntaldg good 
‘sc ott tested Sh had 
feccrtome ag hai a theese 
Spc an hs oc wa by 3 The 
io ete a tht ag 
& ease "ook our fe ear “ont 
The Set yeas the heating Yates nthe 














yun eau 


oe at ete et ae 
Bich eet ary 

ihre nae geo abn hy ra] 
SOLE pean ito 
penentne mca 
Sermo ne Soe Ses 
Sepalon Secued Smt eet 
soxransence ol re at, Oe 
Seo afar ieee Soe 
Sa ply 
2 Ueuetienet ee eee 
Ears ae 


























feign enohepga tiene 
Sfoabe 
ETE hy ao he hone 
Re ot se pes ea oe 
eee rcrctie peta 
tier one oe are 
Reon loi et 
pec eee 
feos eegmenmione 
ee cee 
Eater ry 
22 Sins ors 
Speco teats 
eae ae 
Senha cece 
dese se te Gi Soa, ech ys 
ees 
eit sy ere 
See eae 
Stee meee aes 
ee ae 
pec peat 
Metiraee seer ehomne 
Sometime irae 
apie menaced te 
pa eee orrd 
fone 














“dy arsed Jenny Weeng in 198 
clad a sage Sn 
Sched Snooker ee 
meveb harens Nor kage USe 
‘Btzcrwentofpan wontgonthemisc 
Sates abt ae Se eos 
SSIS RATS 

heen snd Senn on harm 
sl ether oe ey 
Sieh sie age eyo, nd ae 
fly Ry Ba ch 
Feige chide doing wall in hs fee 
Soh, et he ere 
Ihe rope so eg 












to them that hay enjoyed every tnament of 
‘woking and go ths 
Make Egesma 


ARE AND LULA (STURWOLD) FISHER 

“Arta Pet ws born nf Nether 
sntiant me oCaads wherever 
Joined his amy onthe homestead Neca 
a 


i was bormin Michigan in 913 and came 
‘Canada wih er fami ster spending shor 

inka Nora On ee 
lived jaa house they hed buit on the SW 
813 ae faers uate 

‘Led to rear ie ery of thei ma 
tage The story as rel by th son ows, 

‘Attheageot ents, Lala was aerkin 
the Neeranda store where he frequnty a 
[An Eat one winter abe went tl Esrgnion 
(era Shot hay and cupid At 
(eho hang naa gs fo town 





ing Thal night At proposed and wanted 
fet rsd uimedntly Co scepted te po. 
foal at atta i apetive pets 

‘Soa syed in Edmonton with he ster 
Ptne whe Art reumed to Newlands wih 






















Ba a tae 
(eter erred 
hada cey aie at 
mre pms 
‘fen Cacao 
sngatinas teenies 
cogent, 
Epes allege 
Rese saree orm coe 
oe ar 
reece 
srasnremeeneapaat 
Sea 
eine pei 
nalitntz evi rai t 
petrrte tee beled 
paola eer 
eR reer 
ce eet 
[Lo ere E 
Pierre ear 
oi aa as Pe ae 
Sy 8 ee 
ep ember ead 
Senraeeeietnsies aa 
er 
clots 
Arann aa 
Bhp ete 












Tony Faher 





‘CORNELIUS AND ELIZABETH (PETERS) 

Cor Corei)Fishe born n Edmonton, 
cameo Newrnsa with prentsin 92? He 
{tended school fire in tonto and tern 
‘Nc Altern le chon he wacked fr 
‘sous faers In he ner o€ BOLD he 
‘eke at Cheers umber mil sexe 
(ikea Shel Lae, Aterths he ayes on 
‘Be bomentead ef 

‘Onjune 2 Cor marsed Blzaboth Pe 












sq leiscceesbas es 
Inter Cor parents fe in file Bouse on 
ie sniealaestevata 
Eerie Gace ne 
Nari. 186; Wayne Coren, uly 4, 
bee 


or fre a ove sig i 
ponies Bare cranes 
pose eens 
apn cetera ie 
fee ene ea 
Seah eee am Tg ee 
Sy hie Sly ihe 
Sele as 
SSeS Le 
erga ee eee 
ote ae oe 
pea ce el eel an 
eed hei 
cotter eel ateee rele 
Hes TRS ee et 
Pehl str eo 
eras canara any 
fee ee eee 








Seyhee bak new house, 

Tbe etd rn ge up and 
oon wth thes own ie ety ened 
egy alia’ tt are Rieko 
Sn fh rs nih 
Nips mar Mi ae ete 
Sra Canna ee 





FETE AND WWLLA (B09) FISHER 

hie Fst born ts the Neerland and 
dud a Edmonton, came Yo Netandia 
15 He ese wat hitters an rete 
‘e158 Then he tog ore Bo fr 
INW 223) n Vega at mari his dag 
fertats on Septem, 1, 


este hed pe teas part pe 
Seven in Neerland shoo, she would have 
iicdts bones mune bt tations 
tone oul uve id po sr 
fendr Wd now refers 
CS a ard a ed oad 
stot pring Se hase 
wages ousework wen pt wen 

“erage ee nae in 
Sg he pr tear ed 
re dem her Tere 
{84 ne Fee ana al sl the land back 
Stak tei Cts ders ee 
evar cars) unelning ees oft 
our more cldren: Hazel Bece (Nowe 
SSboy cenide shel Reener 
tay hertind eer orestee 2 Wer 
Dane oy tO, 





















a ater yee 


ty say hed cpeiing Be her 
marge she and her sor isi mae cup 
ose om rat Wenders 
fete tse sa eel rn 
Serna bare ore coe 
rw OL Re eee oman a 
tng machinery, bt Ll il spe Sop 
Set Eee se 
‘ys tlonpedtosome cha 
Tri cand ise rand opr 
Ke nd ced fe Ml 
hey foes aS a 
tec cee te man 


RICHARD AND KATHAR 

(WIERENGAY FISHER 
‘ick ber came to Newland in 1997 He 

fiat worked on the ann and inthe fren 











campsin he wine 9192, hewenttowoaks 
SEE ver for ly Quick He way ale 
ia chan a ibe ne 
Weng Tey ene sardon Sunday ae 
oon an ary Monday morning ck ton 
spanga ta roade vere very ad ae Sar 

















nse Dak beer At ee per 
‘aking Cov had boing hat ame 
bor Dac any ie was son ones ty 
woe str Hiden Kahne on May 
{BY and Jeanne Sey on October 558 
‘Seven yas tet, on Seplemb 17,146, an 
‘ther este Dianna Karen, was brn, 

ur theft ive yar of thir maried Me 








Dayana tonne 
{hiner home ons IbsL3-5. About tetine 
Rp Tine Ned ours ara nd 
re tating wa Ae te 
Teens akan aed 
SS en ot Sead hs 
‘ 








yah sede eon ie 
i aia ad Jeanne began ther school 
eats at Shoal Creek Heights School “They 
Yen ends hl et ons te tein 
‘types weather In 1S and Dae they were 
isd to Nestnala scoot in Unde Albert 
Testa el bu. In 1987 they agai a 
teed Shanti gh ove hes 
‘hic they tended fom 185 to 1953, 

in gts Dik Sete hs purtersip with 
Aten purchaced Voys Mecanie On ly 
STA ae Bal a 
{Massy Ferguson deaershipand baits shop 
OR aly 20,1956, Hiern maced Pil 
aya of Vega That same year on Aug 
Jeena ek Sch 
ilmaried Faye Soir 

ih and bring ply eared apd a 
ing becoming mere prosperouy, busines 
{Ried and son man tars wer decorated 
































Boies cee a 
Spt Be Nr ae 
has Raunt ah Nn pn 
mares sie cee 
ERS rt gee et 
peepee 
meh poesia 
Srieclertdpcy sweets 
Foe peepee 
Bae at 
‘Apartments in Edmonton, where they stil re 
EBs eas 
bel hatred 
at ce AR th aden Wp 
chet or a ery ad 
Riaicismete am 
‘ye weve 








SIMON AND JENNIE GEMSTRAD FISHER 
ironies orn Elon Sd 
‘Moved wit he fam othe Nc i 
Ste elena an or pre or 
82 Son ome the Royal Edmonton 
‘Repent of the Canadian Amy” Aran 
SRR ht ae en Sl 
nd ook part in he ivan of iy. He wat 
ake poner of war and hep in Sig 7A, 
Sher Cormuny or rie ant He wat 
‘aren ty the Amencan Foren When he 
Hrediginpnd teen goed 
nana he returned Yo Nana ane 





‘On December 28,145, Sante Jen 





Py Sr Ce Bry nl Sr 2 


te eas ty tga ing on he 
Sivas anes Games ary 
Merona Norra te ow ROSY 
Karr he ves in Barthes with he ee 
‘pet a cee sd 
Bch Simon Wa wasborn Ape, 
tot Heal bends ates nn 
BS bel een tn te tee a 
Sodio is oes Came cS 
Sutealghe rensioy ceed a 
‘Sider presenty employed the Bathe 


































i ages a pom Ds 
Debbie (born Apri 131688) grew up in the 
Gieaph tt ed ore os rs be 
msi ons "Gasol and Debbie ive of the 
Cigale where they do me ay 
They oe de children: Ryan Dea, Boe 
Sepa her malin faiary 
\Bamy Lewis warborn Gebers Bt eis 
apc ie fring option at 
srl An ort My Sh 
noel ae ‘Edmonton Bas Depot aa josie 

Wt ving inthe Newitt, Si 
son and jenme wee ivaved nro com 
‘marty ates” Simon and fs sone el 
age andcrmen: Thought 

me ould ain be hunted ically becuse 

re wat more bush in those ayy a 
Jenne tale a story of Sion shang moo 
frie tak sop oe Ase ig he 
bon sed the doctor fe was ced ay 
Rite One beset wa sh oie for 
siege: Sead orisha ef 
Pin Sloan fo ed ie 
by then consted of one secon af tnd, 0 
Rous and Barry. They aresow enjoying in 
tinhesd. 








Jennie Fiber 


[WIEBE AND JISKE (WIERSMA) FISHER 
Wisse) 

"Wiebe (Wybe) ser was bon May, 17, 
iy numa, Pasa he Rebar 
‘aha e grew up Bete 

ke fate rama was born July 26, 
180, Canter resanand ved thee 
Seal ahe tmarseato Wiebe’ Upon tea 
Eee on My 2B they red fo Oude 
Bait whe they ad boughs bakery Se 
tet cen wee bo he Jee le) 
Seo in Fy SE ved) Ane 
‘nape 20, 10 Jennie joule) Anne Se 
(eter 2, Ae pte on May 1 








tenon Febrey B19 Lie was very busy 
aa 

Noch noes cole oy rie He 
{dM Weiter Ver, who were then fhe 
{nent ight ef them — arrived in Edmonton 
‘ame to Edmonton there was another man, 
Soeetiem mes 
ee 
{Erin Ieper Place and milking cows Thee 
‘ore cde were bor o Wie and ike in 





























ent happened to ees tena young boy, He 
sriymrding om ware younger 
levee But onabletoholdontitany longer Tee 
lege tht eeron the headend he sec 
teolen sul Though the work any oc 
tos fe was spore though he aed 
pepe eewes afer ht 














Inthe ping of 925 Wiebe came fo Neto 
cia ts Dick a Te and Bou 
summer They began fo dsr lat and abo 
‘Wiebe Dicand Pate showed int te house, 
andthe milled sory afer ik ons 
fe Shot and 2 form of vcresion, would 
Sti onecine ote Rouse wh is Se 
nthe ete ane Hebumeeaded 
Iet35 Widbeand the boyscearedand broke 
Ta ces by Bt Af one er Beck tok 
"in Ws Wide so the dary Busines in 
Eamon, rd wit ie a 
nd Ar sap n Bamana 
pth lhe end ie, The 
cn tonite A et wa et 
fares The is thing they Gd a ake 3 

















lamer bm fr the fen mk coms The pes 
fd otter Hvestoc witered ithe sa 


steep 
sath eee 
idrie with asin for ayn and scan a 
ete Seaham 
hat kes wer ‘rapped rather than 
tempting whens ‘hin would fac $250 ve 
Ericceauemeete tana 
ico ang oion at 00Monday mn. 
hoking mosis When Casa he red, 


SHR elie 





Wise eine on he frm uni pase 
vay in ay BD, Je stayed fr some years 
er tat Heng ih her lest so, Yer 
nul ied nl 8 Shorty ater Yee 
{da fake went lve with Ani. She en 

Fisher Fay 





WILLIAM AND MARY Fox 

Wan Aru Rox wast ish esont. ie 
soubor 70 in Dose Matt se, 
ily na ote Se lurid to Man 
lout her parents whens a to. 
ther manage Bland Mary move ovat 
Places becasse Bl wae a wanderer By ature 
{nove ying new vena: One sch ven 
{eg the am Newt ty 
esting th 33 al 





peers ye 


Minti (Aggust 30,190, Winnpes) mar 
fied James johiman of Neerland Elen 
(Rovember 2191, Red Manitoba) mar 
fed Frank Gdheto of Nope Mary (Rr 
v2 Bs, Winnipeg) mara Pete aman, 
thy ame i ep re ul hea 











Toa anssey 24,1917, Winnipeg) and Je 
(Devoe, i, Rocmen Nab) 
fend school in Nera ‘Both serve In 
Sey dg Wor a ery va ad 
Eanerton Repent To erie with he 
Somintethieigein Wan 
May pond oy December 1, 195, 
‘Bamonto, Wiliam ved tobe yee he 

pated ony ia. 
ten Gochetio 


SIMON AND CARRIE (OLTHUIS) GROOT 
Ione send February yt hen te 
Grote aved in Newland Sand Care 
Seve newlyweds and it was here they began 
Us tet Rome The tented house oe 
thet Crs Neds Core Tne 
‘he home of he tore manager nd 
Sees cdi metho od 
‘bern tn ane ae te ante 
alana ult toc 


‘During the astra of 199 Si had made 
lng ording te actly of tng 
‘technic bases n Neerandia The 
ting were ey ane on cold rend 
{yb Srv te pty Gras nnd 
rene nas ech ad wae ven 
‘nto renovate and quip the sae 9 
hie shop He ened both bangs fo fe 
Ahrse ont and sc about ante ne 
‘Sry changes. Tole, oquipment, and sop 
pistrere tuned SEP tend 
Rens lop waned pen orbs 

Bi tom March 1,191, wae fourteen when 
became Edmonton rom Andi Nort Hat 
iia the Netheands Frat he arsed was 
cin wees lc as 
hong wien theo sang an Eon 
isagurge By the tne ne cameo Neeranin 
eked mechanic cee» weling eral 
Se'Sof Sane Bonih sppentcshp 

“The move io Newland wat anew venture 
foc ato them beg 9 ner and 
fpr lhe rag ta Cala a 
oper name was, ower dubbed the 


Shain cranee eee 
ieee eerie 
an to pet things in plc for shop work fo 
eee eet 
‘general store et 
ork ging sling sa oo 
‘tos hanale tthe sop. Many enres nthe 
See Saree ts 
eaeeep paige cn 
re 
thom On males thease sear 
Indies cameby for morning oe or afternoon 
See ities 
Sta muanye ne 
Seem tae 
Precreoeenrs 
Spocmiats Sry nmas 
eves meas ees 
ae pee tere 
ee See 
eatery 
eaeasecwneaeatat 
sara e paghec tor 
coon 














Ee ee Carew ane 
polerene rere cry 
lal ar 
URE Se ceed 





Thee tothe ates the Gros eft Nera 
ia her daughter Sherry ws bor Scr 
they lame hose wa Ud Ta aed 
theres considera In 1951 they moved 0 
Nncouverteetae of the spec easton 
fala Yorher thre. They were sed wh 
‘momore chien 

"Heat Snore mv she 
and pase vay. After Camo hadstended he 
Feuby of Eduction athe Univers of Boh 
Clumtiashe and the chikren moved ck 
Enon nb whe Che mgt pase 
ape for erniencaseatine Je he 

Coe Groot 


ANDREW AND KATHERINA (KOHLER) 
AERERLING sR 

Andrew Heteing was horn n tgp 
Itnanegye Hungary on November se, 








0 he aid Katerina Kohl who ha 
eter Novemter 3, 1°4 duos 
Sten fat br he 
Wisconsin, USA. in 1012 leang thet 
‘aaron fe pide nto 
Siow A hey wen Se 
tobkngy og tne ght Sep at 
fv ye eh ong ae Need 
sede ele er Wnty nd at 
Bs geste redo they had Enown I the 

onthe lof Ames became so 
gos dededin comets Canada Heth 

Site oven en aadae at eyed 
‘Bis hone or gene idence a 
‘homestead Andrew and Kathernglast chi, 
tock rnin 














Say Kabets etme 
ate mare Lewis ents, They have one 







































Siedon August 218th are buen the 
iecstal Cmetry i Bloomsbury 
‘ae bering. ie 


ANDREW AND OLGA RU 
i tenga or in ai 
Bette yeas fis prcht ook hin to angst 
ears ee ee ee 
Seer enna ante 
Sane 
ce ae 
Supe etna 
or eee 
Seite geet art aes tant 
Fe ee eet ane 
eee ee, 
pls egg cee 
SOD Rap Ganp Cel hee 



















etna 0 he ne on 
Bat ASnighice Shiney toute wes barn n 
Be. 

in 9 Andrew fe sld te homestead 
Joe Wang ght ren cm 
Ie lho dec Bary Andree 
sang th leon 9S 

“Rod and Ol evo eed (989 





Anse Hebei. 


1eguan make aooxsras 

ed ia a 
pdeattertren  ioeas 
ac Nee a 
eee 
Se bee ted wane 
Genesee ae etd 
eer lear 
epi ce at 
ee eee, 
ey ale ces ease 

Sc tania 
See ees 
Sex cress re 
pepper eptleees 
Seana aoe eS 
ee tace aoe e 

SE gh Kis Ting 
snide des change he dearel ten 
rt re ean ant 
Peet hy 
scar see 
Pop epee 
Sentara Mnice theeaes 
Seance rn ee 
Sez ee, 
ts 





Fh Jy is a # pei ight 
fens ges acventare Someines tr 
Ei started os four of inthe 








he Aas 









Rte bere and men wer canned i 
sits. Steyr wars Lae 
Ig) caters ere ved in roc inthe 
‘ls sind used opened. teal so oe, 
‘grain o Manda and whan 





[ay 








nt Sion Pasher Soran (oe i 
is med ae Tang 
my. = 38 (December, 8 








Heny (Hands (November 29,138) mated 
Jeane McCullough 

Tank passed owayin 197, She hadlefal of 
her tama nthe Netherlands ant nee sa 
fen Sno Ins te a 
‘rae of God they could have survived wach an 
EGence In edhe oaks theaenee tp © 
ie Neerids yedFe e 
fee s fin Cane 





Jennie Hlemstza 


JOHN AND ETHEL UNGLIS)HOWEY 
a Yoang Howey et Oven Sound, Ox 
send weno Ay Soahen 8 
Bren et fr “fel ae od ou 
abet Anather dae "Berks was borin 
jn and Elhel Howes” decided to move 
esc alert where Jo sung 
sink Eso, she cen en 
‘arbor on Soper, at N 
inthe meine, Sei cained work at 
‘chsh meres where om Won a 
rend seman Flt desaon 
‘dstn Oetber oa they ecto il ere es 
team paling» hays with he fais be 
inggagntney ae er one 
tne bln Then ane on aE 
the wat. stopping one mile north Of Highway 
Sent ples nap or he en 
Necrlandia there thay etic in George 
aig hae on the SED?LSS. Cooke 
Coat aden y ela we 
They ted there ti ohn Howey ot» ae 
Bai on the homestead (NE Sar) whack 
hehad ken up tor hiss, Sr, and hed or 
aie vache i yeu of 
‘On jsuary 3 128 jst 28 Charly i 
ena wan ung toed, he happened scm 
 ktram wandowe that he Howeye house 
sto on re Had he nt warmed the, the 



































txtsodhave be os Ast ne 
isnenrrnngiosm ear 
iusto near ted 
‘Margaret Mary, Rabet, Archi, and Ethel 
who wes born in Neelandia on ‘August 1, 
Sa) en sel Nene Deng 
tine Ea El weed te 
SSSRET Shaper ween, 
Se limery an the se gs 
MELE Pa tad ise tvan ee 
Dipti 
tome on a4 wrk 
SSMS Algo Sor Meth 

















tina mo dnuphtrsand one son. Her young 
‘Stdnghter Ethel wa hed in an aces 
‘the lings pony when she war years 
Vaagas no, 

Win maried Haran Con and had tree 
sant dmaphtr Bot ary nd Hal 

Robert never mario and ten Med 
Seder iter 

‘eri urs Bl Livers of Neevanda 
foc tie, Mis: Howey looked afte Bland 
Bethe idee. Bet no (38) 

“hrchie leaned lain the Church dst 
or fsa when ie on fin 
“era He had vet mane ee 

their al hen doe she 
Flos he i fro these burs on fly 3, 

Joke Howey di May 1983. hel, ie 
ih Ra akin fue 1988 ad lo poe 


Margnet Anerson 


za ano casce 0ANNINCA 

pre nda 
eS ee 
SET Sid eng ee 


Beton toms mong nd te oe gt 
Sector Nanning plcefor neti 
{in After this Gert and Grave went to ther 
tevitoncon iehonestend OW 360539) 
‘ehmeymcn ipsa The weber 
‘eed helen ol her 
‘mil south ot Neranda- Ger and Grace 
Sapa things esp nd 
colori acto ty dolar Tat 
SE andfarowe: They ako fc 
amen an bse 
Theft oa of wheat that Gertbroughtto 
anehud torowed itm <Canyou ales 
Jout-Olag hea Whe we sng st 
Teller ce fate Ie nt yen les 
‘erbuter and Gone! Ne Slgaon 
SrOskber 8 Bar te inet Got 
rete nestor the Ree 
top up ait and they were bing ne 
Sl ang wee acinus 
povidone Shonen 
aL a Rome thf els. ih bs sevens 
‘Sar [0 Se ne wo pt he cea 
Cops wine Rr Souls ge tat 
fel, thy rhe Sy ot ane 
Eel doe with hy cea eel oes 
tap wes acs Whee sae sot 
igen pes 
Seer oy 
‘sora gu Shd card py West 
nh thy ee Sing 
EE peed he window, and droped seven 

















drapes tae tos 
SOU pene en te 
altace bo Ceay cin at 
ee ea ee hierkan 
Coreen rt 
eet et i Coe 
Or te on a ee 
Pesta teins Sater or 
Soe a Ne AS hie 
SPST She's died 
ig oy rot ng a he 
oe pemen pt imetlemige 
& Sree Spe ke ton 
pee ae 
ree ecb eater Se 








Sarhea owt That same winter Ken de 
They end aie ime plang hin othe 
spe rad ey Sd Bak 
The eowing year the whale fami moved 
to the buy Geet and Grae, the chen, 
“waves had the honour of eooking forthe whole 
ime, They acqled nie upp o amber 
Ext vera whut they earned the mil they 
ton the rm " 
‘orm Jarary 24 bb, Tat year also em 
fours) except forthe last ten fet wich cased 
the charger: They tok l down in one Pee, 
ie home on to wogane, and pulp 
SP Oefl 8B, hogune css. 











oyun hie opacty, Rev Retingh, however 
TEU Cert ut the ga ofCod ass sa 











to have ther fst holla What exact 
igs te meet the nna a 
{ont They headed home span and went back 
eee apr ees 
Euemeae 
aoe eee 
Gece ean 
ethusband hed moved to. and Gert and 
wanted to pick benier there. 
irk eofieeh opie 
sent were charmed by tat theyre 
‘hey fnally made up thelr minds: Gert went 
erbiceee ren conre 
So etaid moet etme 
et 
goroere 
Scoeeoemes 








JR AND Rose rEMSTRAD 
+i geen, wah in 18 on he 
fe ne yell waling wy oy net 
‘ming an my bk wu soe fe the Bed 
SER Tei oa ath ne 
ihe the covesngat ine sack between my 
Retundie tes Anstertine, Lame cot 
Site oman and there were pes and 
sallover ibe oral the chon ibrar 
‘llr tas, which war he only dy pa 
[tering someting tocando 
‘route Teoul not tev tha my mother 


‘ou snd me ou hl ang 
‘hentai nan shit 

NESTLE tu oo ily mre 
inosite Bats es Cop 
Berend cutee toe 
SS coe ees 
Seal oeaticfurmecael ote 
‘Seen Wea nend 
Sener aaiee hae hen 
(Sut MoKtick or Mac, ashe was most called. 
ae We nen fa 
Ws Lathe Wheto ot 
‘li esa nea nh 
{Rear nime be r e 
Te anchadtene ae Bees 
enigma ma ep me 
Soho Tanta te 
oberon raring he cong Sis 
Err hilt mest a ay 
He feelin teers 
fee ide Ra et eet 
Salluecheinees fweecione 
Sine en a arc 
{Selita 
scloptina whee a at 
Ces Asee Wali woo 
Brent eleied when oe 
‘Sewn ins Sosa 
Sin vherte Seve te srrane 
acne 

Sinn a eine, we ha 
wi ply aaa ace Ronan 
January pl we mere paving wid hate had 
ye ed Uy enn aio 
SAU Mes heal 
Simon ty rates is ce 
fora ot wn hae whet oe a ot 
wg hi pl gor Bd 
Pn Saordonn Chor or) 








home and they pote to bd Fortwo wosks 
Naina sor] coma never we toa dtc, 
esheets die Ng 
bat lds and you dat waked home the 
sroundthe fares the hore catia 
‘osm far and wide, They sual followed a 
{reek or went to lngemcadows hee there 
sre aotof gs, Whe watt very ol 
rcme ny oto ge he cate heres. 
Peto tog nad oy 
sitendieren ror One te my brother Ga. 
ittoldmetoget the horses went wet touts 
ine he south othe eck wich went over 
Eesinatt a Gueen hey ld Se 
‘eestor lng ek thu be 
‘nly ten years old. But, on the other hand, 
‘Sime Rome whet the hore, Cent wold 
‘ailmea aby. Wel eral dnt want © 
tele fay! Soon Lat Afer aut 
‘hater al en relates age mend 
Agehock ond smalig bar, Bt noone was 
Wing ere. {thougkt, "No one prooabir 
Knows bout this boy have gota try foe 
sc nme’ 7 ean fs he 
Fitand caged theatre home When eae 
ome asl ncted Tt tld Gert be 
loping ithe sappertae tly 
SentsSe wale whichit was where Gene rs 





wc Sato ry Se 
eelahecied ator wae boght new n B37 
{orsiut) Eventhough the ttc ha at of 
‘right often gt stack So hey had to have 
Saher mil jt or alg he 


brash cutting done, so George Anema and 
Innndscigedotyit tshdnot work lls 
Fontan ee rm ying wo 





© Osa 1, on ard Re 
estes Hy nt ona San 
HBSS etal Sta cage a 
Se Bete ca tne eect 
SRI GOT ies ate 
Sore isms oe 
fot dnd tet nancial stsaon proved 
Reade in wonlidote erat 
SSeBi ai oie le etn 
‘They logged on Jake Sehtman far BI 
Pi SLT eee aa ts 
fede no steiner whe 
SEekgenectaaetngpswnlthy 
Sayan met 
SuGnuresoamesee tg 
Pec yk weld Ser tee son ne 
Biebasey acre wither 

itp Candis mold abel 
‘utto the i t000am: ad 3:30 an) Sine 
sre fring. One night ar ba had 
TOT AIETSE DIC Stadt sp 






























byrne down fon ad il, with 
sladeee, uit sets and ast. 
ere or for yet, ey the 








In the fl of 1945, Jon and some others 
bouts D8 Citra teatro No 
Tedewich ahough he sod them hx share by 
Spangime. Tey bought a brash cuter and 
Fler forthe Caterpar'and wen 
fag lind, Afters yenrandarhall. 
ind degC ot 20 
‘ster john ad Rose had several bc 
renttack to “hat he Tone best nd enjoyed 
‘ie than the previous ones, and wert ba 6 
ihebashInsjannsldthemMan sacks 

















‘Myama Mune bo ane 
T's and DaleStaney, bom Aagoat 5s 








Wnnteed married Henry Pes 
Heny and Wine ber went 0 Color, 
belie eye ck Cr 
‘rithms Iohrand Rone Sd hee aes 















m in Abbotsford, B.C. Tir dasghter Ma 
fomnad marin! Ke Ps in 
IP ead he ee 
company that raises hogs Join and Rowe ae 
‘tred annem Abbot BE 

ob agers 


HARE AND CATHERINE GIEMSTRA) 
TANSSEN 

ary (en) Mar Jansen as bon in 
Esmontononseptenber Ir Once bette 
“Haya bom his oer, Bat Janes had 
ttrpte emake a ten in Newt, end 
Aha ed again shorty after ary atv 
‘has Harey seals ha when he as thse 
ena hye for Edoontn witha te 
[uur onde onthe yr ad the cons 
SeabehindTethrd ine arama ce 
toNeeranda was 9s ge ary ety 
seorrold He esque ale tocar hisad ot 






































‘he work andcameto putin the ropbeore Ns 
"Ate ynrslter Hate et Tene Hie 
and they were mared’ December 2° 19 
Ine NESLGSSS eae rad Try rs 
folthe quater and eighty acres waa not enough 
Dinaealvingon coonsand aha years 
Farry and Tene moved to Bc, Tha was tobe 
thot say, however determined by Hasty 
‘ather posing ty it 148 Bat Jansen 
remain ‘permanent ston esa, ee 
{hee and his beoher Jacks In 190 Hay a 
Tene moved ont the Hey Hlemsts home 
fend GE 304133) ey sted tee for ve 




















Sidetcanceron November 2, 1978 Ahough 
HHiry never stayed lng in Needandia be 





pete Eredar 


{LAMBERTUS AND LILLIAN (TAYLOR) 
JANSSEN 

ber (Lamers Jansen (Noverber 3, 
tod) marred Ly (iio) aye, whe wa 
yeas: Danog tome ergot | 
See som: Bet (Lamberus September 7 
183) and'ob (Raber) Dav (Osmo 3, 
BY) Avert was working or dy arc 
tweohandred daa yar 








fame out ee oldest son, Bert, and Bob 
finished yet, that wet sumer they ved info 














lng Son fer Lilian sive, the ti son, 
So Gh ecto bor dupes 1 
itssanmers nt mangzetttin 
‘oir roman old sao wel The gots apt 
‘ites ba cold me wate “ an 
esummer but by the mete end of Octaber 
SSGitot Gel vectra rensed! 
Sehgal Onan Nove 
[Retest mu vale oman aight 
"ert began cleaing the and by had 
pub eins snd choppy dows 
Seis forthe sen ae Theme 
Sy hand, an thereat were eared ff wih 
eur altStndsundtace Nanning 
whe Bly ste foes wan oy 
NGUSEE pp an nk top sco 
Shashi ata ror he 
SSRN ing secon eps 




















a tn communi atin 93 
‘Shidremwereabeto attend Neerland chook 
nar ste anctens bought ast 
sar Atew mont er na Main 
Hany land and moved the tar to his on 
jar He but ansby 340 garage a el In 
Bsemter aberrbought he str a eter 
Daring the ne jens Alber bought vo moxe 
‘san wes ny ies vay Wes Be 
{Sine alter ha had expec in th 
Seghtour wali a twenty rads bepa 
rif help heme wh thick oar 
Mowe, gh hey tne. iene 
stock there weresome aditonetotheanssen 
mh nth years On nay 1-88 ie 
Sheps Ala 
was bor and she 9a owed into sens 
Spun Sylvia Ru on une 1, Really 


























{ta around 1950 hat Abert hat hs bck 
Fel ns li: Oy toward the sd of se 











in SA eon, ht a 
cunt ep 
mone ena a te 
‘make their home n Spruce Grove where Marty 

















28,1979, Edaonton, Pal also ves in Ea 
mont an is wong in hehered wok 
op 

Janeen fay 


JIM AND MINNIE 0 JOHNMAN 
gslahaman wa tor ner, Stand 





‘heswof the tama amy tocome to Ca 
aris in BET tier James Ns 
Seep fm in Fetie Sela sl cane 
Gt wih he we jour et sn Pte 7 
esr eld and furs fen Wiliam Pee 
Fiey allan to Neeanda tht tne 

finiy aod mare mon aya, B34 











Eee eens 

“rie cs in Ra 
Sepals Keane np a 
Sie haar ed ine 
Sect tn, Si 














Jest Bil wa jeep defor the Infantey 
[re foyal loner Regent nd fought 
[nates ana Sic Whe acon Recep nat 
‘own pe mat hope, but ened 
ales, ferred the ear 
Siethsloeandcomehotesinthesres Laer 
iid in sli Moe ao ae 
‘work. Fete marred twice, ec ‘ad ee 
‘get Senior Citizens Home in Gunn unt 
Neh Mare os 

wand Nie retard othe aly orm 
int and contnund to resin Neen 
{ni 7A tht tins, they sl ete no 
Ein Bena peed 
son Baby as hoe atuay 2 1886 ead 
[ition tre inchiiwack. BC Dan(Octoee 
135) render wither Gena He 
Siac ere inc pe ee 
(ap 80, Bl (October 748) ab 
(gut 1 vty cities aE 
efbrher Bil, passe away in 1959andis 
tunedin Meld sang wh he parents 
Sines anon, an Waa Pet fun Job 
Iprn posed nay Cctaber3, 197 Mae i 
Rial Eons 


eer eaten 
ever dl memento pneer kids bocae 
Sei arate oa 
Eoeotekcntnraitan 
Senerce sei 
esas and skunks led when he eth 

aageneeteny 
Sais 

Se bar a 
ieee ere 
Be 





and pile rh or Are Ryle 
Seatthen ste Clea hal on 961843, 
tpdcied atom ae bt ned 
Meereeessepupernadiote quarter 
lin he sold te anda ake Seren, 
‘Clute wo atin Sean he 
loved: When she was young, Clara was often 
Sembee th ae 
(gain Her foroul eduction ended in grade 
Ee whens ame don wh oping 
gi th ar Bae She had 
reno hi ei a 
{rl ea i ste oa 
‘ime, She med four or five cows, sooked 
Sie eer eer 
wr lod fea and or ene ch she 
Tread ie untyie, Cars pres 
‘tern poor Keay ad she became umber 
SUR in ae marinate Cer 
Sr anor one oc, 
‘llr erg and Clrastoppdonthet 
Soy foe er Brad kel steed 
TOES to on hil Melle and 
Sees Monk‘ tthe hy 
fore ite Reese ne siden eed 
or sng Sogo nan dt 
sh ny ay ecard on 
cay 8 BS Tyre it couple 
Tonite in Nowe; Rec eae 
ond bree moved bck othe US 
‘howto ws ore the wean Cert 
and Garnet dont, an er 00 
ey ped crying cna the 
dng et tec ergs con re 
Gish 20 duncan aan 
Seth ne, grocer eng then 
‘Daling pd shee Tallent ins 
tie oon hose ht hey ad me 0 
fhe yardl Certara NEDO) Ae 
“Ec ed wh sre ters 
and Sn cotnael tape winter 
Sallenappninasy gE torent pee 
$Seen fo Ugur $2.00 for wesc and 
SSR fr lye Hi tt yp wat 





End onlybuyabocafshels inion gut 
Ronaog eater ba i 
eels Ma et brn 6 Cat ad 
county Doone esis Rens 
fos Be en Lowe Com ay 
IY, Serta Ca ced moet 
fhe The ile house was moved the new 
Bia en hw ie ea gg 
et Aree Cage Vy Te ak 
$e Hl Ger a as eae 
IB The chen wee owing he 
int oul ene te pe 
Geta anew on 50. hen ey 
‘Sher ihe wt Inde lving the space 
‘en ow ea rig hi oe 
Inlked cows for the erenm, rained paps anc 
Eehosueace 
1885 Gecrt bought hall iaumnages 


‘more cldren: Gladys oephine {ory 3 
BEL Amt Tune ora 5b) ae 
Lin (pri 99), Harey Annu 

‘ty el and Alfred Cree august, 
{Bed Nome lhe chen were ever sous 
Sloppy ogee aiking in etal be 
eer eee 


Gert enjope arming and began to 0: 
pnd fis ld bse In 18 he purcsced NE 
[E5235 rom he government ea pubic land 
sie hel tn Berhad. The quae had ot 
SEER in Bed nw on Der com 
anal an ght for vat, cost $851.00 He 
1s oght John Dere 4 Crown Ap 
{bed Helo aang ther ngs tbe 
lend ear snow, ar push brash pce, 
sod eed El Wa aly rug the NE 
Frostes 

‘On November 16, 1974 BL mars! Bev 








eu, wastrnn Brendon Dee 
Looe Winn neta 
ys Bachna Moa te 
"Fi! ene fay thei Rae 
on ier feta Sig) Je has 
(secs acy ary 
ndihetari, bt ndsenough inet ply 
isin ei 
Sitioemierieniemetule once 
pac See ein Aer. 
Ccommelia maria teonard Hajen and ves in 
prety Deen ee Bo Nese 
MN Statins Tate Sau 
Eker etn in shen 
Sees: a ty 
‘errs amae dom isk hye 
Pigg aclincs Rae Stengel Or 
EE insure sen Br 
SMoeliy A cke Bke so 
SENES cpaner Algae esd ay 

Takao MEY sacl 
ria Ga pes 

















ny AND SOPHIE GERENCAD 
fen and Soph don August 
18,1935. That night trove so hard that all the 
een 
Sona COS es 
Seas, sree aes 

Bbth Henry and Sophie enjoyed visting bat 
Sey re 
Se are 
Slicer ince 
Se i a a 
anny artes Gre 
Seat Ra eye Sahn 
cetera eee 
SS aoe 





ome Henry (br une 3,18), 8 wll athe 
Ftd the cre, ws town he aren 
esp More ges wre added tthe ay 
Eaton epee lady lion oo 
Soe PSE ind Ao 
{Dts By this ne, ngs onthe farm ha 
proved The Kips hd he own ater 

Hiya gon wih hay 





‘Asecond son, Lennet was bor Fbriary 
2, SH At his ane el snowstorm ee 
Sith tonaelbySphower te fetets 
{puing day, the Kipper born bured down, 
‘Rel: eto he place «bunk ie 
bboming. The wind eared » spark 0 thet 





epee 

fo haere ch eety 
ee Sa 
flere had 
Seer gine tnactes 
Sineeeitemns: 
OTR 1978, Henry and Sophie made another 
sas tera eesti 
a 


sano ncona aa KONIG, 
ee 
reenter 
Fe ie eae 
eee eerie 
ger e 
Bele er rn 
eins 
Ceriieeeietert ae at 
Sa rominennenie gine 
See ener 
Seliee ye hee 
eve in dre Seding pry aes 
een ert 
Doeetetoeeneied 
tba Ke ey td arn 
a I ar eels 
Breage gen th ae nates 
Reh cate ceer na ie 
ee ee 
ae ee 
te te 
ere sie me cand a 





tenen ko the eat date and ie othe 








ieee depen as 
Nev hey Sette sa be 
Neo nlngalnand tener 
rth weg Jat sal 
tye tr ae dk 
Soe opt esr ameed lanham 
Seen ea ears 
tok She and fanned the Peyeran 
Et van hee ade 
‘ony ans he wuld el hat ens at. 
TSE GS Beene, WEP es 
Emenee ey 
(Sesh smn? 

rhe yr he aly moved Fe 
aman River hore they were tld a Cvshon 
Rib cone far tsar es 
fsa ound a 
Shad ight soi nad many rocks and woul 
fee cop de 
mieuncnren fot cin oa 
SERS Saye ceo eo sap 
inne RUM a esos 
NUmSNT Socata pea 
igre phere Seer ee 
SESS fartinerond ere ery cy 
ae 
ong ano ether eh ot ht 
Soeity hd Sonne, de 
{id ben for meat onthe table. But the Chas 
dip Reine san ee 
“193, Jen eard that the Neetandie Cop 
cna oan ace tate Resp 
pa pe hae sel 
ovo Notun i mada ie 
Fe ng Duc cies Sean 
find hrc Oe Set 3 in 
ego sO Epa 
fb rene noe 

sen yh ling in he 

lt RAPS Weng tad os 
vert mined the chen ter he Kain 
SERINE tine pa 
TEED apa sey pedicrn he 














stores the Korings were abet g9 09 ho 
ssiphan aos ekone a Spe 









The ey why ont ot ie 
Ses So hee re ea 
ihe north rane to the cast, and 
Nab eth bye en 
“gre busines went wel and a nee Co-op 
sua onpictedin Wa Rong ep 
‘Sinn the new buling wd enjoyed bat 
perce es and unt ware et 
‘Eicon etn apermany arn he 
‘etGecan a cheng ey 

Berta Wherry mind eck an 
onings on One of thei ips to Hani Sadie 





Reitman ofthe gs who worked in the 
reg acpi th, othe 
esti cece ep 








‘hermoso 








Inna Arey Ashe obtalned ns rom 
the Nana Fibs Board showed fem 
RNC ae Taro 
‘Snel parca and bre a stone 
hse tia Soran, The 
Kania ey es a goto 

















“Sn May 30, 1900, an impestant 
pins it Johny im we ben 
Ereoyed tht eteated al the New 
Foe the sore toad meetings, which were 
hel reglay soe woud aay prop 

Ef the ers Brought the sandwiches 
‘as nched’ of the door snd dropped all 
Thoced cae gucly mae anew bach fc 
"HSSwecomed the tore cern Mer achen 
EiV'dby for cotiee and tex She sways 
frovided aig plate of tend anda 0 fm 
aba gave sewing Sesons to the schoo 
getovcht yous alder ater school She 
Sate eek inher homes ans 
‘ing of entertainment bythe gus which ws 
potion uth pcs he igh 























































nd Char” Al heights i the all were 
‘Bebo wre akg the sym epesen 
{hereof seteral skits songs. and rections 

‘During the nar many Neeanda moc 
foie he Rea Cre Soe, hich me ep 
Liye commas hal. Stone a these 
tmeetiags cb ws ied president She wat 
women ait ay ‘any pairs of mits ahd 

The Koning fay and the Pete Boots 
amily of barter ad Become aegoned 
hen the Konngs moved to Feemn Rive 
Sowa ac cher» end get 
In a Pte spent hours playing checkers to. 
pier 














ot | 























29 Jon et ey a ea Ar 
Calle in Edmonion fake grade tre They 
‘ted inthe dormitory ane ne they BO 
‘hee homenienee they had’ ood ese 
‘nhetallor Sat, Jan earls store forsale 
in Howson, He mar very inferested 
Beane ison baton Stment 
The Koning ok the nto Houston re 
ookandSeced ton re. The Neer 
thet Te reing bloke party Ee ake 
IBj sent Kenneth ner wiht mee for cab 
‘Shing,-Doupyeurhastnigh: The Kanngs 
Soe a oa a ee Hous 
Tin bce gute i wth heat tube in 
tosh and he dic the age of By eight on 
‘ont ab yaad lb 
tty Lawes 
Tene Stuwold 





Trak osc aly brn 
spr in Rrwne Fos ore Hs pret 
to Cann wih hs mother fr Sere rd 
tre hoy et in he Shoat Sea ae 
Sate ed set sh and Una 
‘ite shes Tomei here fk 
KKowelchuk were tarid, They had four cu 
{ie hry was bina fap 
mond an horn 
25:61:35, 4 quarter schon of crown land a 
puerta roe 

May Koval mand Gorge Kn 
in tain een Goon Aa Fgh 
tes free Neca Not fon 
Saban din scar oe nares 














2165, Raymond il the bus eo Bare 
oat sa he ended Neetanda Schl 
18 ed, He mare fay Kenely in? 
nd they vein Burnaby. Bich Curb 
‘Won atended Nera Schoo! ry 955 
{oie Sh sarod Frank Brame gs im 
(ess ad are now farming, eat Face 
ken 
Raymond Kovalchuk 
"icons ane 


JAMES AND THELMA QHARED LEVY 
Tien ac Tema Levy both aught in 








Inthe ping of 26 ames R Lewy cameo 
teachin Neer He boarded wath the 
Tey Strid uy. He, toy et athe end 
lteter Jamas Levy had been Born Ape 
{itt Waterve(on Vugh), Nove Sts 
ses aca oie Nr 

eins ad the mar ay i, 
Baptist church in Vancouver, Washington 
Waescending summer schol othe Ue Ain 
1a they sa andanawered an advertisement 
inthe Edmentr Bulent at 














‘ocatt Wile de Gros house, Minnie levers 
Cea et 








Theta Levy 


‘CARL. AND ANNE USL ats 
‘ents in BIL. He fst found work in 3 eat 
fucking ane butaertsather Koop edt 
Bis heen to ip hr mothe 

tothe Hany one homestead One 
1s Cat ents inthe Cana ety, bu 
‘eur ns donb at tae ce 
ve et oS 26088 on gat 8 
19, He never proved us iand up, homer 
fu fat wa more interested ti 

Thus the tment he le or Edmonton 
‘Mend Alben Cage where he tye ne 
ee Lies eng ortrteara dee 
Reed for teachers with men returning after 
‘Nog Wartand re-entering the tsching re, 














"Aer atendng calepe Cad worked 8 

















ltt kan Eman. Cala ind man nd pl igh 
tndhalo spends ng ime inte Westos: Anne beremenberd hese cok 

“Th Westlock Carl met Ange Mary Nusl. thor cokbrtions. Her owet and vegetable 
anne tndtecntser cS Fintan: aden ea fobltand be te te 
Se hen Ceacenlar She cnets | Stiewid Wetghouat he Nea 
fecnens inne tanny wtenayeug Eanes 
ai Whar the et Cal he ong 

ss he Wes ate On ie 8 
iis Sand Nan ye to 

id Ae a Wr he stk at 
Inipepace were tack Naso Fre 
Cal buts machine shed and became a esr 
{3 Oe an ace or Bee machen. 
SCOR placa in ese Rs 
os hed on he tu enon in 
Sous re eed rine 
28Mutal nd Wawraness and ter became at 
fo te threw furs ne eae 
chads hon msec 
le Inthe fal of 899 Ca had Become a a 
1 Noeentg the Nestande fhe 
Fon rlellaiion He cre ae 
eer edCartand A 
audpted 2 gl. Maalym Arn (May 13, 194) 
ey Bay Gop hey ca 
osha at fay 2, 



























At the age of siy-one, om December 25, 
sets ME Nea Nac 
edn Nanning of Neerlania. Ken mare 
Binns Gyles of frre, Anne ean 
{he nsurance bans Aer few yar, she 
move to Eamonton She werk ashore 
ii adi rt ide 
December 3,972 

















veyiy AND NA gouso ast 
Se ein, 
cA Hae 
SSP alee ayy 
beeen aoe 
stay Scan oer oN, 


















‘3 Flan, na Holm entered he wor on 
Moga 3,10, tn May 1905 a age ey 
fra mat Ca cn a 
{hand oon found employment at he Fee: 
lose Here the coup gen and ot 
lds thelarvin Nerandin ick he ee 





Duringthe rat year oh nang, Heney 
srrtah the Cito ogg cn. 
feo os well asain ther chore Ins 
ery ho prc set ns Model 
Hen an ina were Sth ut prow of 
2 puche Henry nr word ater 
"he rt years were ean oes, Hen and 
Ine href decease ct Al hy 
ought war flour to ake thc frend. OF 
‘sue, In churned her own bee 
‘Onc Ina made houses onto an okt 
tfourscis ung he swing moh by 
fieeyemesier SE 
Fant won ery ha th 


land begun by Henrys da, Slowly they gt 
oe la vty fe rng 

ir fin aed Herc a 
‘Pecgmed thirty Super Rove born une 
S'S who made tr arly complete, 

ih Roe le al and 
{eeupee coms completely dy onthe Noor 
om orth ay? 








Ses Hewat native member of The 
Sarhead and Det Aplus Scey for 
severe Hea shamed cat a the 
‘montor Bxibiion and won championships 
‘wh em there n958Heny Nang 
‘Sedthe dauper Rose 
genie fared ti 
ERG when de of hart on ‘inthe 
anasto i 
ney Rose ond her prandeueen, 
owe Naninga 








AAC iyo Arthur Mich» 
‘Neerandia in February 1923 wih his twenty 
{tree searolfwiand te one chi Beta 
UpincaW ital farahomertead. Aer mor 
igo Neetnda, he became known 2 ae 

















ogi ure trad hen 
ou Vie of sang om fo Keep him apa 
fe Dakh wh ed nr  e 

Misha! would bring the eat o a 
smug ole na hl quarto water ther 
‘Bnei shea ary son bth came to 
‘orn Bence the ce ee 
felt in the log church The buiaing was 
{rowed forthe sccasien. Elaabeth Uhison 
Spoke for er son, an Ms. Mae! also had 
‘By but he ostoma enknown 

Ge teh ras ting 
‘Site ve ces 6 fn ad dg ey 
Se foot well slo de four han 
Sok enca posts But he lay et he home 
‘eedin Apbt Wet and moved olga, USA 
‘Anh wroteon the dearston of bandon 
‘pom My esa for wanting to abandon he 
[i i thir sont ent srounded 
bys Gan ot Hatlander sic made ery 
‘hdesable fom a Socal weandpesn, thes 
‘rope being very cant mae” 


Jou AND SOPHIE IERENGA) 
wep ova Soph 
satpro te ina 
Ks eb mated aletuary 8 hey 
NS Bh Barbe aT fe 
{Bilton wo ue the on Nowe: 
“Ten in 98 the family moved to Newtan 
aren eh ate Reston 
iron te Ft 
ee Sop kc 
SEippetae n't to maces 
fe ig. Hey wr ped 
Se smite toe ee 
Sediedatrt pes ar ad thes 
Secdacteheip Spay wah pong 








Pion Sc. had bought the NW 562-35, but 
sold Sophie father Sung the as The 
feu moved ts Edmonton for me, bat 
ferme thi snes ory after the mar Jb 
Rad’ bought 2 Caterpillar tractor with 


fap ad he wae sto dea and the 
(Easal He wnscne ofthe tintin dheaeaouse 





«Citerpirteactor. He so to Sam Howey 
Sellatrboughtanstherone, which he sold 
Bi Otis 

Dring those yess, John Se had bought 
Jenny eins oe Dt ser he aly ad 
IR ints sht ne he slo opts 
rer: hes heh ate 
ovo Sop parent A the ci, Pee. 
we bo September 








oy Sn 


TheMsodowichfamsy moved oBarchod 
ln the ne as and afer any owe moves, 
fal fought fara tn Mebrde, BC. where 
Sy ear rues Be 
nigage 

Sophie Moladowsh 


[ANDREW AND RULIE SCHOONEKAMP) 
Andro Nanning wae bom in Edmonton 
tut the ny towel 6 Newland he Se 
Sur Exp orto Rares daring whch he 
Sovied inthe Mori are, he worked on 
stim ih era es ra 
imaraage In She purchase tieSE2V0293 
Home Reyes, conse of ty ares 
ee ving ae ray hn 
‘Gnoveer 9M, ae Schooner 
‘i ceanda Dune Andree bean he 
took up maidens na tworrorey house bul 
[yPAndew and iar nd ether 
‘Bhd and Ru star 1027 Whippet 















































‘semen at tn cba 
peel petit 
ees 
ines trent 
Siero e es Bi 





Alot to yer after Mark was bor, Rost 
(rare) arnted on Marthe The year 8 
Seamount Ral ed os Rome 





SS 





ote 


stead quarter (NW 1462.8) Shorty thereat 
ier they purchased the Nis 15423 from 
odes ie 
ter ie, Jain bom December 171, 
‘um airy Be, 
seca man of em wd eB ‘mines 
ten gute woman, kept buy stout hoe. 
Wit Sree expunge am she war the 
hed tbh rE ys 
“The hdr enoyed endless grnes of tg 
anc ot ofthe howe, On winer ean he 
itch became place for acobei ana 
tea a 
lal tine beeuse Rue read stores The ode 
SB eer he nerd 
"Gree, the fron room became & hospital 
verde fds had the tees sn ae 
ireame capable nurse. Anche yng ine 









































‘During the 1960s the Nanningas once again 
ended feedings by purchasing ta NE 
SEES rom Fed Tansy 

Mik tok hi scheotng it Neen and 
ented fo fare whee On any 
ID'p?e he mared Jo Ann Bakker (December 
2880) of Edmonton Tey have thee Boys 
Mathew Dean fac 1 B77, Jona he 
{ew Febuary 2 B80; and Nathan Todd 
(February 4 168) ‘They farm and have s 
roe breeder operation 








‘her besde Kerra werk Wen shad 
sew minotes she Would play hymn onthe 

Whshing lundey was an exasperating 
chore ut ith many snterening sa, TRE 
yevenge. Them oe stomy water andthe ard 
Etvll ge soap uote the nowt tthe 
‘dathes chine of the clthesin clean and 
Stalin eh Soon the tem se the hot 








Ee cet tin 





ing mew a ending wee he Aes Hopi ee 
funklnthe house with water To his Gay water 1965 she marred Clarence Oks of Neeran 
Eprecousundneversesascollordsicous da 

Se staighfom the wel sek tended sha fp Newnan 
(Chis Program andexchanging gs inthe in Edmonton, After ving in Edmonton for 
{Snip on Chisimas Eve, The S22 a farly few yer, be tured to Newland wher he 


fptbehng withthe Schoneiampeiora turkey tuthed Ease Toma 
ipper tn Chrisimae Day snd ataye's git" fadyeianed her epinerd Nuning ide 
eaRGrndna’Chistna was ature for ew cee afer beng eluent Newton 


flshs ands fea and ays pec of and Sarhead. On Hay 319%, she mar 


"Money wat aot plentiful but there wae in Brayton Valley wth hi wo che 
sonerial andaetrd home He Atrigh ater" Kah ated school Neerland Ploe 


‘Retire had been tacked in fea’ Andrew tldnghiwelding wade st W © Wagner shod 
‘told esd the weslyshareh paper sr the ladzanton. On November 27,1996 hema 





{ied Sylvia Ronaaten UJaly 23,1956) of 
eto aati ale Ronen oe 
‘Kates (November 15M Kenan Syvia fatm 
Sve Coplietacor soPae 











uring 973 Andrew and Rule moved nto 
an Srna in toda on the SE S058, 
Sher hve come all sce tom the 
‘Sted with tothe to hoses they fee now 

‘Aen Ferry 


{ANDY AND ANNIE UNGWERSEN) 
NANNING. 

Wo Sunday sno, Decmbs 
weren ver ended n bey Ren fs 
‘BerWoude: Arto src they had fo 
Sarghv n3Sbelow seo weather Andy snd 
‘Ae et “honeyrocring eth re ad 
‘gh their home on the ME20 33 











Andy and Annette home had nla 
cook te so nest anhnd ied 
facta logy ey et 
tothe see tbuy some parody 
heater toes thriving, The esto the 
sing a ‘ato sel ha ight forthe 
‘Sou to about forty below thesle on 
frned, When Andy and Annie traveled home 
thigintey toto ene eae 
ihe sgh Ea ton any tee 
them antl they too would get arsed 

Maayan ton Reba ease 
and Ande dad hat made wate ng ba 
{and a Kitchen cabinet with glass doors, tn 
!ppreton ios plying the eh cea 
eemipen, cf coypgnion grt Reo 
Srinalswesig gn" Me 
is, but together Andy a Annie staged 
‘Beh En ti, May col ter 
fom pingirthtoher pple: One by one the 
fi pe a whe 
Keep thers warm” After hey had asvedang 
Nafiafs cig Anu ou rh 
‘Ktchen sowe- Andy and Ane would quickly 
Scpedhoure te pdt wold beeqoedg 
foranother meal and would have tobe brought 
Sonera, 

‘intl tele Nennng thes cout 
fonohuy scons gm nh done 
Sr th hp Hons" Oke ee 

















? 
ger 








‘because the field work could be done with the 
peg tite atic bs Sec 
‘Sl sn he aA ad 
fne 3, 108, and Alaa, bors March, 1505- 
tod Be ite ae Tagless 
Sein siting eat Coie oe 
Hetcs eakene as aan 
ishcrncine heparin hy 
pase oy een oe 
ge eal CA eg 





(GERRIT AND CARRIE (MAST 
SANNINGA. 

‘Crs Nes as born a Nerandia on Oc 
ferarthe olde daghter ston fa say 
Foineand hep bes mother When fer they 
tsar wee oder Care da sone hose 
stork forthe Wilsons Bil Dislemen, J 
owe and fn Terma, She alo i he 
‘eh and leaning fe Anne Elsa Mom 
“ips ntreturing home neater dank. ater 
{Ned aor washings home: nthe wine 
tne tte wee many Pa of nen combi 
thom undemear to stage with since se had 
» Geert Nanninga was born in Edmonton 
‘TheNanninga tomy move to Needed 
‘Shad Tie ved lone tv for munber of 
ear uni Ns nuartage to Carne on May 8 

Get adn ped hem ald 
ihey wakedtothechurh andlor, whichwas 
1 stnce of almost four miles They bought 
Shar fit rine day sho fo 
Terie hae Ref ster 
pace On thee way Rome they met ef de 








“tg hype 
See en 
mr iemeeltatana 
Seimei cence 
Binial iret 
See erate ee 
Penemeaat 
Sees Sore 
a 
cca benieehgs 
Soe Sees eae 
cet terrain aterm 
ees 





Geritand Cae worn heel any 
etre One ten Cia 
etic ofthe ator Cave to fem is 
Sisto hele dy et ae 
‘scat Get sharp 
Sav ieaso pete meine 

engine Coad eto eho 

















A.C. Ashley. Care worked asa din the 
Srna eed 
Git tnd moved to Grande Praise. Cort 
ork at Canfor Indust ins lmber mil 
tnd Care worked a cretaer forthe Grande 
Fraine Scheel Ds They ae oth rete 
‘Ein Te ee hr 
ate ha njyed working o Maced or 
[rs eight years and i alto the church or 
pat 

Carre Nannings 


1 au jew scnoowexan 
secede ogy Stacie 
So he neared 
ieaigaanhascray we ate 

Te Mote NS ed eM 
ice pear oe 
Stories aoa 
SUE oat rages 
Sas 
Seca Ack oh SSP Soe 
poe ore 
in oop ecacee 
mee 

Se eee crpmrente 
Sore as as 
reer tered 
rer oe 
aon 
Serial ea ee 
Soran 
See eae 
sees areas ne 
Saeeunio 

TEE tintin 
ternal: Rema 
ee fa ony ee 
Semana ee 
Sh ars fe mec 
howe dente 
Esta econ 
[eas 








np hy oe wen ey iy god 
sola de ct i eet 
estes oe Smee 
Sibert pte) po hore neh 
ge Tea 
tia teh a es 
Ely Labinthintoheepabeal neta 
iene re ee es 





he sled from ler and hal an per: 
‘ion heh igi percent of stacks 
Fung. thepn heaton peo 
loa of bead was removed om his shoulder 
Liter Several mal grins wer removed, Se 
«esl othe operations, ke fot a of 
Zscogh eit etn hth oul 
feck in shape’ The contr wis no areal 
wh ol Bite Nomi deo 

fee Clinic New York tof ny 
{ould be done to save es at He wast 
{ha there ae rahi tobe dane and at he 








Lndenvent a quater amptaton. (his meant 
Earn dean chose ae 
steal moved) The operon was sccess 
nd, although the repeated operations had 
Srsicned ne hon ke eure home where 
Fe rarsoon bck a ort 





Louishad helped et whenever ke haan 
peration. Now 2 young immigrant Dan 
‘end wasn. He worked fork for about 
tne yer ke would not give up and so was 
{Hieke ta most ofthe fm ata: He showed 
reap and prseverence in aemptng 
‘Eonar tuk but ite things such a had 
bh wuld ake hin angy bose hem he 
Seal ters nd wot Senn 
SN gvin thei third sn, was born May 2, 
toi Ti then boys were tare a ome Wh 
the help of fone mote Pai tow 
‘estan a Ed fw on at 
tbo nthe Barhead hospital on February 2 
oan 

In ther wae he ay ae ating 
opie fo prvi dec ain charge 
‘iene in 945. was el peso 











‘abel ight and a unm ater or 





thehoue ub, The Nanning bt re 
Sn ae a et ra 
poet ding pore 
Ehiuersamronence, 
se a Ra 
‘Shs quarter anny marie Las Van Dye 
Eien ur me Cera 
Behe mel ety an tae poset 
‘Shans none thd 

pe ania My 1,96, he 
puny reat 
[itrica marie Peter Esinga: Ron stayed with 
Repeetrima Romero at Pahcrn 





eae 
‘when he was eighteen, and had worked there 
areinwimnnnets 
{getter Groceries were inexpensive. Tea te 








tiation et yon of manager gees, 
Festa eetstrsicat ey 
Sef" 
arta ers 
il edt dt hue at that 
Soe 

2 estas Saad 
al was 9 sey yw colour The doctor in 
SEE SSP it 
SOS Sk pee Mon ey 
‘pals pp ea ped o N eh 
Spase Bt AAS, aap oe 
Siitehhose ness poi ie souror 
lps Smet ate Ale eel 
Sips oo fee Ste iy wae 
eprom He ead a dd 
SNe ey beeen 
{he anyway” So they operated and removed 
inl uid tte 
Seo sy 
Sip al Mn 
See om ns Conpbes 














2 Set Louis share machinery with is 
tere tA BU he rhe 
{open up the land lsc but made Lose 
SRE ei bth ong des 

“Teme never over of horse nd hs ay 
be hc nb ad wah il 
Sip which instigated the miu that 0 
fed we ws skin wit fhm One 
fave any gure tote cope The has 
Sie ree dag the ney 
omer one alert The garden was ote 
nds tof tuning ad tobe done Work 
fees uly eis eth ker om 0 
{hey could nese recy behing them btn 
{hehingprocen, one horses the har 
tnd me’ Tle spooked and Kcked over he 
tee Tato held on othe ines ut net 
broke andthe oir was pole! tough my 
ind, Avy the od age went ~ though he 
fonda wih arco and tesagh 
{evens bre, bat the hore went 8 
Soden ree qa pn 
Erneta op tol a 

"Wha thal meant (long with a temper 
Iarnoss ith some thet old harnesses and 
Uthes Copper mets were generar wed 
‘ihe Glen pare Alt of re pat 
rovesument waa cn eta 
rs We had 9 eam of horses that were uae 0 
frp with ihe thgenhing Tey were ne inthe 
fal bat whenthey ate the separ hey 
penile cedar pt rie 
seth ea pon eT Ap he 
found one horses neck, Ed then sod the 
rhe ofthe tee Thi prevented tn home 
Eom reat upand fom ny etberforvard 
er revere tas smetng ke» pconet 
Suined a vail Ter ae not aheye a 











Sarapredma arenes 
Stand stil when they are hooked to plow. 
se Beare 
Se pore 
Ss a 
EE 

eh Laat Tn weal 
Serpe Toe 
lees ay 
Eee rey 
epee retainers 
Poe ed 
SOURS es vanes 
See ee 
Peeerore et 

Sree es a ae ae 
retina tn Speake Pha Sete 
Steere haere 
Sri Aan cr 
poe 
pope 
de ree 
tees age wear Scere 
i Aleta sgt rs bag 
Reha kee ghee 

i Se ata ee. 
DeLee mies 
REE eet 
up acd gt Sar ae as 
eerie Sree eee 














ra pis coms, cam,andepge Theil 
fron pelace ms gud, and dung period 
[Rime made ogee ropes. in B20 
tts construed «aly lg hp to! barn 
‘The main floor wa for pigs a coms ad he 





le ys, i 
Ma Eis mi 
anne nnaennens 
el 

iene nien cere dann 
Seige Mine tir incy 
SpeMirane note ar a 








stg seredinsevelcommany oe, 
Shad an enjoyable ume, hough there ere 
‘Eeageemente and Lote ated arguments 
"Fier au land acquntion was the NE 
1.4233 in In ws and Te sek 
the eur ching a aig 
‘Etmard they conned ive and week 
there they aie tv 9 le tse 
Naf Hala Aleka 
andieving ome ment work Ear 
{nausea adaned fom hgh schoo. 
‘Gn rch 3, Doh he mares Mary Ms. 
‘Tey hve eve chien nina pte na 
Badger Rents Car sien Hear mare 
Ray Nerina 











Merb etapa 
“Sho asain a. She exceed in 
hs ents 
men 7 
Felgteg taker et 
Scenic he ues 
Felecia 
sec Ney ca reg ts 
Ser Berwin 
Smoot ars 
Sees 
‘ipa 
Soci atmeeee aa 
Seely fact pce ed 
Smythe 
toate, which ar moved othe atte ye 
Rey acer oe meee 
shana crete ad ees 











Joi AND JewnteeruNiNca) 

eh Oldegers end Jenne Tininga were 
sted Dever BEX They ed ane 
Inert hoe, Then wih lpm 





the fay» Roate and ben were bul on the 
Sw aot ad ounce 
‘Albert an Gann 28°10) wore, 

John and Jeni moved (a Edenton in 
1s Thee thre more cdr wee bem 
Soro ie iy hn ede of 
‘Bild nes wo pens od _ 

Takin worked a at of obs bre he 
vat hired bythe Canaan Pai Rly. He 
‘Nek thet i hs erement Henares 
18 andres in Edmonton 








WILLIAM AND CARRIE (TUININGA) 
ours 

Ti Otte, ber non a Bo 
‘Ether he learned the art of tapping be 
{Sie Kian ab one of Newland ne bet 
antes he thes ingen an wae 
fies the bane os eaters essence: Lie on 
theteomter mata ges adventure fori bat 
that wal toca 





One ay a strange hing happened to Bu 
instead of tiring he nso ert he 


shee as 

{omake of this young fellow coming around, It 
Soe ae te 
‘soar cmt aco! Se 
Sheer Sans tae ae 
SACS he 2 rt ag 
SoS i nes cpeee ing 
sage atta Gers eS 
Shaan fe oleae re 
iter ketal at 
eras 





day aternoon church sevice in a double ee 
‘ig wij and Catton Faheea 
ua Care veto on ca Olhui 
ure SE1 5) which mn more centrally 
‘es fan Bs homestead Hse oe half 
ices otie or en ham pe 
een eer and nd er 
ite ons a Bedsoom, rent rom uty 
toms and Kitchen gn the main ion THe 
Ftdhenasted nytehen nes impact 
the el pany The pea hh 
Mealar Enter the house proved serae 
pee fr regen anda. Tes ‘ing, 
Fane nay sce hese were he Oops 
si ea) Bl and Case Rough oly "bare 
‘ental anew chanel ryagh 
shun fel gah stro o 
pun chats. Bs fer wae handy and 
[Bade hem to tables. Bil nd Case Bat 
Shean pnt nd punted thas, ches, 
sslagariemih 
apd Fred planned yaa ach Nera 
&, brat i tat very an Som Fed 
Aled vo pn the amy th Enno ad 
Keinaovedin wih bal and Care Forte next 
[ete eteaheamesingr and on 
ha winter Shiiey ade her acral on 2 
vy ed winter day (December 31530) it 
wesiean ey ld te and Caro 
a wot hae "nthe way of mater 
ining but many eter ingen ie made up 
for ictause “one cotta and go and do 
Resnk Ra «do fy eersp de 


Set eects pt for acm it 
“he allowing spring the Olthuis fm 
rinse Battin Cor 
Bl youngest ether wih ame wy ih 
‘hem and remained forfour ear—coming 
‘hang tad temsining unl November 
Riedl on ‘rs ‘ed made the hal 
‘Sheed he pene mas pod wih ores 
eireent Biv arcu He as 2 pod 
‘eter tom than they deftohee 
‘Aeevere iat ated ofthe ran in 


























‘August 105. That ws leo the yr the Aber 
Se peer of aml twenty ve dlrs 
Sn tar tty goods te tine, Ea 
‘Sk mate her appear hat wine (Secee 
ters ti, When hc re bby was sb 
trek ld, Carse deveope picts in bath 
Ig Forfourmonth she waa permite 

at afte Grady she Inpined td 

pt walk on crt, bt helps con 
ret ble hes th she segue ied 
Felp many tines rough the oon yess. 








“nh tr 
ae ee 
es nh ae NE 
Spiers Cater 
nS eee 
iain Retort ae 
Sansa pmaeteet 
ree Re as 
seins ing Ed 
Sr ut 
woe oe 
Bh 














‘heise ty ald at ang 
“nl for Rekl Krke. es 
Inthe meantime the family gre fan as 
born August B88 When Band Cee go 
Sure they had weal Dugas gh or 
‘ese cre ay ana 
Wislung Fake and Beppe: Cane was nau 
{alin the est news when Shire 
‘ety ae Seema te 





ay 0, Sy Es 8 





poeetse eter 
ee re se eee 
Reicher ert ie Gu 
Ringe eee ao ae recte 
etre | 











deme ming step sampning wer | 
fearless Saale TEE 
Note Gurdewacwting arbi romear | 
PERE Recah tt 
ijdatea 

Jack Cliford ws tor August 8, 1940, and 
Eee Maun rach HB 
Sharla data isle 
Soptaelataed ape ecco 
SEF a Sn ls ped 
{he mbeelbarror fl took two day o pout 
SIR Tepe eee se th 
tfeotaom an patter ey 
Soo eles a tg 
{ie a el thar inne cas ad 
(Gee cid the sanding and vain 


ilies te on the new place and 
shen hoo ng 
{Ratings thought hat Say Bal es going a 
‘fay Rome, he was to be disappointed. Bi 
fete we ae eat sa we 
fcking fr new challenges. Im pore 
‘eh as Tulangn and Join Inger 2 
Soweto Carpe waco Be? it 











‘outs s day during the summer’ Then Bill 
ee tcpear 

‘worked day and night. The threshing machine 
Testa andthe Tangs 











deep and spe atipaldandween 
hom stial Aeh ba o> 
Gece thy were ate ern eyed ing 
{Rem elke nd resting a he 
one Incr Ray daa wre pay oy, 
Shen te whl aly ei By yc 
Sheth vaso pany th oy oa 
sche aly woul phere onto 
Seis 

Te gah Sunday the family weno 
cnurch Sten, tough someone hd fo 


Inst whoever as the youngest the tine 
eevee erie il and Cafe gently ay 
Senin hen she ou ae, 
ea ey *Ogorahe would wake Bilane 
‘oul cme os the bedrom suing i 
then pot and grating hs hat ne 

Tl snd Care had ferent si ates, 
‘eyed avy mus ou dem 
owing et bars ofthe Sessa for Carne 
Rink tothe chldees amet 

re hi hey wee coped do 

8 "the caren were pried for dang vl 

ifenehad forges sand up taller ad 
‘mumbled the wor we speking, he would 
vat han 
til He itenrrarked tha they were ae pd 
Ss ys or ding chores an helping with he 
Fanentng tn drove the eta Sey 
ras urea esn Toy 
roofs Later the boys tok over these ke 
{isk much to ites disny, and the is 
‘ent on thigh schoo and ery. 








Bil was courteous and soft spoken, The 
strongest sopetives his children ever heard 
Fim wee wer Dis” a Judse Pr 
This mannerines stood hum ix god send 
{eae (sometinerenresonabi peop os 





2 iy bn 98 hci ep 
Senne New ein he pel 
Giambi dae Be. 
ts netmapr ey 
Sin wev coareues Seas 
Seema GarnSA h a 
RORVOTES MM Macy Hoop 
CO She hau a 
Fontan yng ie ts nl 
{baer Sond Serer Ore 
Speen engi 

Cae ta ae a ashes 
eae an eck asad eat 
Se ois cece tee ne 
Sledge atc hestas se 


andes ee 
ol rt nd vegetables each ear Care who 


Eee bites Sway rom home the 
pects teh 
Siicren motos 
‘where she met Norman Mathes They wee 
SS bones Sars 


Sekcara ie Chou Sa 
ree eS een 
ionDe Chatto Ty he 
opkin Aaah her cans os 
A ping fori sl. Ca 
REC Regan Fed soe fn Ses 
Sax alge Bet bets San ge 
$i staan tories 
Cy ete en oe hae 
edt Sa ge ete 
rsa Se 
foal rape rir aaa 
Tissot ck Te ie decison 
vata Con Cra ue psn ss 
Reet Comin ned Be 
Portier aware ed 
ceed saya day and there wats Bean 
ialcememparice ira 
ose ia Ea ts 
seers 
dant and our hope fll i ir to help us" 
ess an ones ee 
sete oul ha uty cl 
bute couldnt onde knew t Bly 0, 
Reinke ene 


GERHARD PAAS 
JANARDEREG HE DALING)PAAS 
Frasiniigrated Canada, Het worked ot 











lamer in Nobeord and ater moved to Col 
Sie ho he hid hat Ng He 
te spa homestead GE 166235) therein 
Decor 128 ee 
‘Gerhard bot» te 10 by 1800 fe 
saan ed ding se ar er 
{Ero dollars a bathe BY the tne hod 
roe eel Rive he mae ha 
ped and gan Was pray wots 
ete dani ond ere 





Ganesan fe a 0 


[ethan oe beer inthe “od coun 
seyand efre Wed War I kept in ona 
sath hi by ein egulsly though nt 
fens Reco tps rod 
feet chad or atckin teary 
Ren he war was over he stated wing 

‘Meanwhile, Jan February 23,1919) and 
ete aly it) Fan ad ben marred n 
Suber 95, ond were farming eal an 
ther ands ends ng he mre 
se, When te opportuni Cane goo 
naa, they wore ge tof Th nde 
Gerard sponsored them and one year, 
{i dghtor Darina uty, 154) On ene 
5,160) they boarded the Hater and 
ieee Can hey wor sh dys he 
orn Soy gh edo 
Eontn won adhesion i theo and 
they saved 9 their home overnight The 
eu day the Viner put ther othe fur to 
Fed, Norm Toes ase the bus with 
then a the Toebes any ean Bates 
vhs crvo tke then to Nein eed 





Eee ne the Gat inmiganis to ome to 
Sed te eet cae 
“Tenet onthe itty ine and 
sherk goer ance Re 
Sie a ee 
Bs RoGingh and sme eter lie ook 
ito theme nd ac Hg 
St er recede Re 
st Abert and Mabe! gers fan and Ebel 
Sergey inpcead ah Reger 
“ieee are 
farmhouse for them tive iy he hao 
fetal ct ata ate fr tes 
site Gee ean abet it 
Sifiog. “ein the fall Samm wey ‘moved 
wah hs Cees i cane 
overcast Cound 
Sern ey en an ae Te 
ovary none et fs ne 
Tier Ate hy tame Cares 
Soaks Sy ates Sen 8 
Soe gtLee eceaae 
Stench ncaa at 
Str wy Ty Eg 
oan sedan nf aoh 
ipvhped ae neice tng ened 
Gaihe sega: Set hd nS an ne 
lus ep as Bry a 
Theva ey 
leer Rei ace ay 
I ao 
Sn dtr in Barbesa Bat Some 
Sn: heist day of May there was Sa sn 
Fe ets Sey 
i Sa aye 
Tie ty tc hg has ne 
Soe could ok after ot ie gi) Out rad 
opioid Rare ne 
{Glamor plc snd got them ot ob and 
SSA a 
es fc at ey a eT es 
Teese gr ab a Sk 
Rectan Fikes Snare 
Sa Rests Tge aioe Sess 





ttn re a 
Gary ne Rate 
Seeycermeren ee 
Sas erick aelGuan Siesta 
easier 
Sicha are Merk 
Sere. el, ee i 
ered 
that was done. My wile was very cok and get- 
aka ge as 
igueisionmetame iit 
pavuhecerce 
peeperetet sees 
stators Re ah 
ONE net aaracnts 
Sections 
nice The a. 
peta ug scant 
frais sey rte 
pedtenueenear thn oben 
"Reef 8 wl wth 
Ryearieonincenare ee 
Feeley tec tirerd 
Rega fedtey it Sieene 
ercieaty atten 
Seas 


ng neha See Taal 5 


Tsuen and oj had made he 
‘tevin dd ene nan 
Seatisteceenoaes 
ore ees elena eee 
Sinisa rend tga 
Soviet 


Jou gk AND suzaneTH navn) 
Jahn Johanne, Augut 15, 161) and Ei 
sath amuary 10, 1668) Teter ved in 





Uthatzen, Groningen, the Netheands, with 
hfe cre: fea (ene uly 242071 
Dat eurwera, May 1,19 Job fa 

Oetober I, Wa, Ellesbeth (Noversbar 
[BE and Elda (je, November 2 55, 
Jahn rte a araband, Some ares of 
Lita one a them js ether aw 
end Wlerega, were planning Sm 
fate to Canada ohn vee eventually per 
Sete go to. The fais let Uthasen 
‘gether ba te tn Petr aml et ater 
{Binal a week er On Apel, 098 they 
fom the Nieuwe Amsterdam The woes 
Seiten days 


Ate aiving in Edmonton the aly went 
sd whe oh ore fo fares 
‘By woul take the hore and gy to end 
(Sach eres nobel 

nt nid nd of iow, soe cameo 
‘Neblandinnthe allot 108 Thc ay ged 
‘Bo ar old og house on the Kamp plas 
‘ead avin goes ont let the ous 
heb teretimlyhadmocoe te 
Beret am Miah wa a he 
soother ci Presid 

‘Sieben Tiemra and Menne Nanningn 
sal To or Hen Wing ok 


SeokeeP net 
Eee d 
iiss ee te 
Secatageitind i ich 
Seer cry 
She Ser oer es 
Soest cs anna 





aoe ieee Fae at 
Sraceccewincthcp aie 
Postar 
race es 
igo seiesreraniacs 
Setausrearer esi er 
Soegoees 
swith housework doing the washing and ek 
ae eer 
ery erie eli 
eesiecir tess cre nemo 
Scents cre 
patented nn alee 
cater aes 
Be ee 
orn cream at 
Sere Rehm 
inthe ects 
Enters tert try 


ete sam rangement wih 


Ay. Joh Se could now spend more time at 
Sharia he ring oth nec 
[sin Se and his son bought thet fst tor 9 
iremsceeeieeeent 
steer 

Fon Se hed purchased the NU 31-835, 
mriaciceaihrae 
ieee 

rest his ie ckngan ative terest nian 
fein. as shy syed hn b- 
‘end for themselves ad he dio nk they 








Johns weaken tos London September 
2.18%, at 8 years age, aera shod nese 
‘ata wl aten Htc nay 183, ae 
f engin iiaes” She had oe son, Phil 
Kovitat! dune 25, 1959) The sther thee 
Anger abo married Tena to Ed Vest 


‘Sete Gor raner anda ojos Wieeng 
senot Andries and Ra 


fon Peters 


ENE AND GRACE (WIERENGA) HERS 

The of Maram he province of Gro 
See cs ice tom rh 
{Here he fod stn Schwan, tnd 
then he an Rete De Ve each up = 
homestead in Topland, Aer Teter they 
Clered eve aes on an athe artes 
Sson rnlsed that there was of ater for 
‘fae there. They mere mar of the Duh 
Setement im Neerandia and vse there 
fen met tne, On these cons hey 
Sayed he Tmt Thes st ave beet 
movthan jasc becuse an Gene 
Fr tougit the SE 244135 from Stren 
ete and Gee heel pte 
‘ee “hen i wo oe 
ser dcp the west of Oenes quate! be 
{ate salable a's homenoad fuses and 
Stand, Oene med Grae (Gree) Wenge 
ete and Gene dacrse which one fet 
‘Said appr the homestead butt pps 


the Reine sa he banding om the wl 
So dciaedw tae shomenate na 
Srretok opie SW Resin hapa 
SrBxcemb 8, ols Care ae Se ee 
said and sh repel Rae ws Sones 
Spree ee op lee 

Ti macping Son Ses had worked 
stitch Gms nd 
aren and had ony tent dalla when she 
united Ine howe nt Saher 

Se nh sald hat bead hee hr 

Ting th enn the og house, tee 
sons were horn io Gene and Ctace The fs 
isu bam Outer fe ie us 
Soy bem emer, 
snes) onary 

Ute was dicate aly years of Grace 
and Genes mare ie On? mee 
itn could te Cee a Jar cs ee 
hopped down by se Pound wos es 
Sele serpy hn 
{rnghim unch,Sometinesshe would ave 
amo hehe mu ea 
Uptoherinees for part of secon en of 
Eee merge, Gon were on dari ie 
wrk dei ed wife Hehe 
Spe tee ba se he om dag 
Soe naeireherheumvont x can 
stars ate igri oy Woe 
fared te ye ce 
ee we anc ud 
thd caring or arrowing some 

viet ger 8 Ros amy did ot 
hae mney to buy the necessary clothing for 
Mire deer aden cake tse 
ra ott natured imo rt 
ier nspeh en ty t 
ty was te order fthe day, here wasn 
eres oi tate Formed on the er one 
iste ei na 
‘her wa contentment inthe lg he 

indica ner as waa ke lp 
ob eny Reon. On Ober 8s feb 
Sbyratceninibenes poe “anther 





om the mad on 8, Gace a 
‘hid ‘Gn December 25, Edward wa form 
‘The yeu ner nde and eave eng 
‘rail news oh the anil ofa sh Gd. 
They hough ue thie would suey be 2 
bom with the stance of re Age 


Six bys opt Gece Pes busy, but in 3 
these dew ear yetanater baby fon 
the famy Ws dese hur Grace sould go 
{othe Bread hota for ts beh There 
Fabry 1 ide aeved What oy there 
sau in the fay when Cod Sally essed 
ve det hep up with the work in the 
house, Grace established a schedule: wash 


lathes on Monday ro on Tsay an patch 
in Wedcadoy Thre was nap eo Ftc 
gto do, Thy sf tne week was as cefly 
Sacre the fo det boys helped hele 
[ithe on the far, but Henry wie often 
fresed Ino servos ine os help ha 
[other who fered from bacacke There as 
[etd work tobe done nd the ther Boys 
‘ge sp they to, nd to help thr moter 
Bic somite sndwices ha tobe made oe 
schol lunces Then when the boys reed 
ir chal ste ol of ead kb 
fersoneaithyappentes race had ts bnke 
‘re every a. 

rd work bat ko alot playing chara 
‘eae icon he frm, The Sop a fan 
‘sere the ould and rom af 
‘ormetiary in iue Foster Het fashion. The 
Fie rts played so igorouly tht cut pe 
Br ene" cccaion Bert had s whole tooth 
roca out 


The fam soy eared into thre gue 
se soong olin, ‘an Oliver 70 trator par 
‘Siscdin thecal Hide wea re hep. Ler 
in a John Deere D was Dough Oca 
tater on whe had ust ensgat ios 
Nesherinds nar presse wi tr ct 
esi "Daii cor Ne ana nga 
ral handy thing) OF cour anne eho 
css the fn Bere vee ur ar 














snythingbut handy Nevrthlesitserved the 
TArthe boys grew up and were able to do 
nore ofthefarmivork Gene arabe tod 
i 959, Oene and Grace Pers ee rom 
fame they porches howe ors Kas 
‘nga Sse stied inthe hale: Dang 


tore tne ally nd ween Surcenh ot 
Febrany 2,197 Oee sled il Par 
backs an ent home to be wth te Lard. 
Gers contnacstolveinthe house, and nfs 
‘Sng he chide and ganache 
Theugh Grace and Sone worked sue 
‘tly fo protde' god eon te fas 
Sal one oer clon: Pete flowed 
ih tes Ro hr fe Yan 
Henry and his wife, Winnie, live tn ABs 
flr ere Re work foe fhe Sn The 
‘et ern ate alledactors ohn rn 
filet Neenandls Putte School Dr Ele 
irs wnohara PhD in chery faces ot 
The Unwerty of Bay Calum He mar 
Fd Shey Adkey in 1959 nd hey ve wi 
tho to sens tn fimo Be 
‘ken heraleo hae 40 in chemistry. 
lehman the emit egret 
‘Se their re elds ae grown arn 
ebm este ng dp med 
iveinCalgery wih ter two chien 
"hn Pes 








ABBE AND MINE AKER PLANTINGA 
‘ete Pings in Never 2) 
gota Nena Nene eon 
eRe Ap Bates 
raneker and Leeuwarden for sone years, bul 
tshcso mo he for Nase Nc 
Soa Geen fining earn Se 
Neglect ace 
die Acke bowed and worked af Jkes for 
‘Boater ten hed eal os a 
trond ule He'vevied eae 
‘ahd Sane ne pan a 
{ears eater when Aebe fad gone with Jake 
Hinata overt Minnies pare farm foto 
ow sak 0 ur eke boon ae Manas 
Te in May 122 tha Abe a Minne 
teat as Gly amass Eno 
Milne ayehngcon eevee 
Siediand Aas lakes a The eb 
‘cksspromag so hcbeaomt dosed 




















They were marsed in Neeson on Jane 19 
BEd dpe thc Opeston, me alo 

Two dye afer toe wedding, Aebe and 
Mime ated wor Tey had tbe p60 
2 tomlin cows by hand Only ane 
tiara maser the ther asta we 
ins, fhe ek hd tocar othe mil 
Then water fora the animals had to Be 
daniel ylecd te tropes bb it 
Eeep wetl"When this ata done, the dey 
‘eg be uly worked nthe elds od 
Nib bt de he ay eee a 
thetvegeabie garden. They could ult only 

‘Atharvest ime, when the boss insisted that 
Mie geting 
Shingle ta» ea Ase demanded #3108 
ron ae they made ony S384 mont be 
Geen the tooo them), a the bom vetoes 
Tess cudotadedterme ad abe 
tote heand hrm culdieave hight 
Si ip Rte od ta ae 

Thenewjbhad shorterhours bates pay 
tn amperes ihe epee Se 
Fe halp wih king ve ott cows ach 
¢ig ll went wel ahr mew oun Ace 
Sjpedand lteter whe ying to stats 
pute engine The all pu fe bone out of 
linens ower back, Sab confined 0 
EiSfome, bot Actes boss tok hn tos 
‘opeactor wth pot the bones ik it pce A 
Sv lg he sido 
{cedofindother wor But wot eee 
‘dn where they hada quarter secon (NW 
Acbe kept busy forthe est ofthe winter Jom 
‘ijt Hand Minne so hope acon ate 
‘hens, ap some lambs on he homestead 

‘Onjeiy 198 asomoraved. ewan 

















tn the shack ‘Acbe and Mine allel ome, 
“They named hm Siewat Sjoerd). is proved 
tobe gandcongan ornate who washome 





Texchange forks work the farmers would do 
ies groceries ols arimals- Cash wlio 
years, Aebe and Minnie had built up thir 
Komstendso thatthe had ore vest and 
‘alags than Before tnd alse sal 
mae ie oe in ‘hewn “owe ld 
{hay ate The othe hdr were born fo 
Abe and Mins during the Bepcion oe 
Goa Deni Ame an 








nthe fof 193, Plantings? homestead 
sorbet ty aha thy 
nd cola fl of bersesand vegetable. Eo 
‘heroadintheshor tne before the re bse 
pans: andachairwith their year ld dave 
Execs Acboand Minne Oud reaper 
1 iow days mit Mingle parents then 
‘howe owned by Newtandia Coop 
{far stood where the Serge Centre now 














suns 980. Ta wer pve ob one of 
‘te an bs Bad ha a 
Ea piclloer when oped one oe 
Sh nea yer tar vig he Ps 
sgnngh aise shi he lp 
oversea moved on as othe 
sted Son, an sion tthe hat ond 
Salton tet ante Pants ee 
‘behometeod The cater nee setae 
Smee atEad of he skate he 
(pate On etary bis Cate 
‘ebcand nn second daughter sn 





Ano Ng es Sr 


Alter he Second Won War he Panties 
spond heb Rae her hs 
Hl Eng ace to chien Ane 
tnjun tefad ovrads euog 
sun ing sal meh. ar 
‘oredby Chane ker also rived a Reet 
‘Gonode a the times and son found work a 
Poe et eee te a eee Gm Te 





ets pmor yet ante of Aes 
fen tte b,c Nan 
oti ok dean Tees 
iEemone ic A ape pre Sead 
SUPA mu un ade 
tones oa ete he 
totner are Sasa Rng tars 
NSO Mag aber st sy poten nel 
Hig ninibis dc bach pious 
fing hs many on an 
Bisbee ter Ae pcn tg 
‘lpemans ae Cony te ara 
ie slr le pan oer 
Nini tama Oa fs 

ie on Anbar Mine aed 
ani tfatn Serba oeSSy 
sbjrm dy huienaeransonlat 
‘aplenty ee 
a yt Ez am en 
epee ep be egeer 
Hera on She a ee Ben 
Wd Eat eon ante el 
SST ptateted ia 





hy | 














cows. Th zum haus hat came in weely 
‘Aso welcomed By the Pantin dui 
shone yeas were new anv oe fae 
Richa Tleney September 1, 1907) Albert 
CGharles (Decombet 5, 1938), Dora Kathleen 
{hp 185 and tin, Buns Php sd 
nal jon (ovemter 211980, Ante had 
tren concerned forsee year tt Neen 
(Ent hoeenoupand ova forhsone 
tester upon tha own Soin 85) ster end 
ing an avertzement about avi land 
Ate, stew (an Jo 3) wet orth 8 
fee nth My Manin es 
there they returned to Nesandat Seat 
tnhtovesth hd chosen aha section fest 
{Gee Aebe helped them et said apd ey 
Ii ben tarmitg thers ever ane Jaa Re 
fist ofthe Plantings to get mar i ma 
‘ed Cath Solomon in Sanath haveve 
‘dren oo yar ater Star mated Do. 
‘Sens they have two cdr Gilles ne 
tho tracted by the poo land it Bhsbory 
Hound lowe a hr 
Siew chen - 
Tienda 20835) Ts fart Rad geod an 
fing water and etc, romething the 
Patina hd not ha inte preious ome 
Thun it May Tes, Aebe fought al Kam 
ts umn Melowdale (Bt 35435, NE 
Bc.) an aod hes Id, Bee he 
alee arm had eter Inns here 
that Abe harvested good cops fs the fest 
‘Neeanl, leaving te Rome pace others 
‘Aber Alert had arsed Gre Dutra the 
vos yea. Gace, who had een Born On 
Ee wary ho bat 
{0 Dont Colege and towing prado, 
{auphin Lavmbe Chitin Schl for 0 





Albert and Grace's daughter Malinds 
Gata bom on Agu i 976 Tee et 
Sony Ban Achy, ns bon on August 20, 





187, and thir econd, Daniel John, on Sep 
tember 8 

‘eben! Minnie’ son Dona slo femsin 
the Neslandia sen om the NE eet He 
‘ed Mang gees on Novem 2, 
[BF They hae two daughter ~ ina Vane 
tenon pe 3,197 el Tanisha om 
‘Apel, te, dnd of cancer on Mans 20 182, 
Mr lengthy ies. 





Paar eg 
eo Sue a war nicl 
Bian hae Lan Se oa oy 
fel tomb ity ee SR 
ks Sos Wd teat Ei 
warplane Grates Shoat 

‘Ser, ee 
Nang ot Nertandin, Duane tended De 
SCG whee me Ser ete 














whom be mate in 1978. They Ive Re 

Bsr Alber, with her te chen, Duane 

Spina fed Deer Chan Schl 
‘Mine Pantings 


gi ano ae KANN 
Chale (bbe) Rita won born in 
cgnernes Pena th Neha ot 
Reign ala Near 
SSESTG) bos tommicertmehstcn 
Shel nmi Cans One 
Clymer etn ace 
ated OR eR Ne Shae 
iat fn hem ie aed om te 
ei teleg ed poe ma srl on 
Seeder na tener 
Senda wale chines Teds 
deli nny pocket On Sa natn 
SO Ca ae ten 
‘sed sly oe no 
Shoei sry chien 
SV ia pa ed pl 
{Sst This quarter was ner sold 0 Art ad 
Burhans Wale eat meet Chute 
TRercontatl annie Kanpoar and oe 
SSSR eta oho 
barra 
‘Sa, hts nga orig 
ge BSA enc Neds 
Soh: Role ace ge Cone 
Shen oat Lett aie a 
SERIE a lel Sed 
SE's ewes Sanpete 
"Toy i prone ee aes 
Tandberg bat 
sheath eRe wkee Ge 
fe fos chores” Oe has gt ay 
‘Gace was inthe felt oneha efron 
Seep tse eh ef 
Sia DRT its a ts 
Shoe Ten tarey ake Soar 
Sect ge aie at ed 
Enkei on Bota toiiedy 
Satitestonna S ceichowe 
Shy eine ty tel or he 
eas seed tte as 
STAM weed ops 


ere dete in he fe, The Reta st 
afer nome and thr porns but he 
‘Sommunty alied around them oss ison 
‘Spied sac or then ove in and thers 
{gether enough supe for them tomanage 
Ethel on unl Chae ands bh 
7b ose 

Shon alte he completion of the house, 
(Chari and Bertha who had len, 
‘dopted's ile gi, Margret Pts Mat 
tro Mah, Bb Alough Ber ha 
ike when the lie came to got Edmonton 
‘herfore om Apr i Caste mae the 
aie, Gran Binnie er Ceo 
fompue hin othe adopon agency. He was 
pmo charm byte fret aby Ne wat 
Shownandcon heed hoe white most 
SRR aX ghtour dy Me Mtns 
tweek to hlp Bertha cat forthe iy Mae was 
Matra culated aby. She ars spe 
Shisoure of plese tober ter and, ae 
eh see acpi on rd. 

tls ow mare and oer with her hs 
in Vancouver Sos Clana 








Ina of he Shoal Ck which an 
tueugh the Rats frm, proved ania 
Na witerstng. anya the ong peo 
pe far ine remeber siding wn fi 
Ges sslbard on mast og 
Erding down onto the frozen cek an pthc 
Sakon ‘When they were ey 
eee 

















dries Wierenga and moved to Edmonton. 
Bera do gt 7: Chae co 
Sadi Pins 

Helen Skew 


orleans 
Siete tenets? 
‘we wching and helping his tater who ws 
iia ener 
"hn Apa 1924 Tory Borowed money from 
bisftherand ated on the Vendor Fis dest 
Netherlands, Aniing in Viking the te 
sot ery went to wok oar fra 
Taher the fare to Aber Sg 8 
Newland, fery made he move in 928 and 
‘Reymond faker. He alo took up a homestead 
hice me, 
‘Bowl cy alo ng the cst. Th 
eer 
Fei Tmter feast lle Wa ary 
‘nga hed him fortwo dollars forstes-hour 
Biter ae 
Seetiah nna 
| Jey and Jennie settled happily in thee It 
house Which in cue ime ad te ese 
Resta uted 
DRESS 











ii nd ays id is 
‘umber 38/195) snd Ted (ay 34 Te 
‘ony daughter Joye arte’ Ags 19 
iy el pt cee 
ARE eaten le ows 
Soke Wd me te ed 
Ie wade a 
etn em ol apie 
the cic Sey noe pe a 
SSO BP See ttt 
‘yee aca When ey 
Sie ee ns cabin racy 
Sparta ia te esta 
"bute pho Sy ela 
gy wan ls hyped SE 
SUSE tue acre fe 
occag Cog el Tomer hou ad 
poset as ag 
Bye ey Set pring oatmch 
gyi, Niet church bn dnb 
Cameo fry woke phan one 
re RAs ao se 











Fens oho mie 
Se re Sane ee 
exis area emia 
Eerste samembercl he ccaie of the 








ety At po 9 


Te chdren were saried inthe years 
uot Wos Art mare Fisker Boots, Joye 
‘red Gann wan Dyke, fe arid Coa 
Flow and Bil mand Hise Dea. re 
‘Sunstone pe anny amen 
Eelinsinaloatenieyth 
ery andj nove eo Bartha in gust 
1B jy st went to hs worshop onthe 
(lem and Gd an grasa ang Yb unl 
Ide nly 86, stl Eves her 
‘en home Barend 








Serie Reiss 


LOE REYSE 
Lodewik Fransscus Repse was torn in 
Amster, Now Hall the Nehedands 
fr Aupurt i bs. He was an aie wore 
stn i deci o mena to Canada wth 
Newt ‘where her matera cle Case 
"Foe took up the NE9-62.35sa homestead 
HBR Banc tela 
{Serta year Lacs brother Willem (Septe 
‘eri, smmgrtd fo Neen 
trohers ive together for awh, but Conrad 
um sone hc bpaete ways Lae 
ind on he homestead Tor sbot eo peas. 
Busing he rok seve seresand op. 
el eure dg to rele te et 
Sop ied = 
ceeds an whistle beautify. He 
sag nthe chor many weading re 
SE Reni ionony tee 
‘heal around 03g oat wile bunt 
Areal vp theese te 
‘tere badly Hosen and he aye! at en and 
Ice Liste al winter we e recuperate. 
la worked Jor Bly Quick from 1827 to 
159 tn he managed estore foresee 
thle Unie Canc inade stp the Nee. 
Tinds. Loe worked for the Netelndia Coop 
Hom 40, Daring tine he ein 
{Baek cose o the store He as Somded at 
Ingresed fora whe, 
He fought the Vos wefan ater 
bh fllstomsan ay oS8andsldiapan 
Init Loe ae Flos tn ete Boman Sat 
this leone ne om he Newtesia 
ice and Estna had two daughters born to 
shen le hey Hed nega Aer ein 
firm ora gener ror Tomer dhe 
Were born during those pears: 1968 they 
moved t Keown, BC. Lae ought 3 tk 
‘ounfed vacate and ei roan 











faring ot frac and dus eset He 
‘belt pronsunting hs Loe had ges com 
‘rnior i ellowinen regarding the spun 
Ware and wu epecaly canted about 
Young pop Heme 
JOHN AND EMMA (ROSSIN) ROTH. 

ost before te erm athe century, on 
Novem acaba Raho, 
drepstredin esedat Hungary Almost 
Ses fiero Fly 3, 135mg to 
Eat ing ih iiendeto Beer, A. 
Tey, Jn worked nthe Leduc ae for 


Danelle but sends fom Hungary 
{he Hebel, encouraged him fo comet the 
‘Needania dsc where they had seed: On 
May eis he tak pats homestead te 
Si 134135 Dung ths summer he cleared 
naugh ind fos hosre a arden ad so 


[EVE onetoom house. At Rarvest tne, he 
ened Lnluctowork Tere emet Ema 
Tinims, the youngest daughter of Gastar 


fader 

[sin and Enna were mardedon Mach 2 
sx in Braden Lutheran Chueh Aer 
Phe wetingthey care oe homes n 
evan ia the lal Jom nce gain re 
[inne to Ld, bere he helped th the 
[vest Thi maybe mated enon money io 
tay ng cows afd to foes: te mcr 
tie, Enna wan Bory om the Homestead 
‘Whe the harvest ae completed, Joh ad 
En woke gee tocar te and: These 
fwere the depreston years and ines ere 

ugh The tke expecenced many fears of 
Fa wort and ashi 

Three chikven were born to John and 
Emm Rach Hey nor on Ape 9353 
tem, 195. Finally Ape 27, 13's 
anehe Kae wasborn rece, 
‘hy tes anon, ncadng 9 poe, 


vem owe the sek 33 rom oe rats. 





thre ws no ge ay eed antes 
amps. aah 

"Tin, tant toma eda ord 
Retehnstaed Clete ove 
‘item whl 
nc dhpherandonw son Kamae 
SS Sak SRE th a ed 
Se 

Eng Ea ida ena 
utd ri: a 
ik rat unable ‘eo him, he entered 
this deah on Aut U2 On Deceer 
Bisa ed borden Nesng 
Fame esl de 8) 


cyanea yer ora 
ee ed 
Satpal sre 
cmc Taree OE 
aaaraneaanen ee 
rind ety ay 
Sekehal by minster kom EUSA. Pe 
Sestale Se ib 
started ets 


{D-Brane George fo anany 3 198 

“The onan eer dda wk with 
Andy he and Louis Nannings “tee very 
iret they tip ech th 
Sai Sd ei slp eae 


athe mie cons and 
ES port ofc eds 


Later the Rowaans moved to the SE 
4445'S Tey et Newrind e Onan 
fais, 


-HENDIK AND NIESKE (APOL) ROWAAN 

end (Ape 17) and Nk (ne 
aust 38 187) owaan let Olsen, Gro 
ene enn nde 
‘ons, Toe Gua, August 2, 190), Ke (Eko, 
ayo and hrence kis, Febrany 2 
Wb) ‘Ater a nineday tp trey docked a 
Hattor wee they burda st fer ve 
thy po nape Matte. Teve and 
taunt garden After two years they 
‘moved fst 10 Shackiston,Saskathewas 
‘whore ters was a Christan Refned or 
(gaien and then to why,Saekatthew, 

Teen ama in Shean een 
Eeteatthebepningel te operon (350, 
Temas mats wot howe were te yeas 
Eile the Diy Thue rte astm yrs 
fs dio ay tence ea 
‘Eta the house tha they ado put he gh 
‘Sica and tere sie oso rome tomy 
Sound Clarence ween Neevanda by ht 





Sul joe moved ter to. They rented halt 
Section of fand (E4 18619) irom Anne 


‘at afer fer husband dea Niche went 
Sit ine Altogh clarence arte in 13, 
‘smote remain living with them for many 
ears When there were too many tle 
Kermnos forthe howe, Nise wet ve 
‘wh Round Ace She die in March 63 


KO AND ALICE (KIPPERS) ROWAN 

‘ko Roms sad his beter Cenc kt 
157 Ko cd not come unl the flowing ear 
[Aufintthetwotrothersbached together Sutin 
{Se they pets an bee, moved 0 
Neesan alo Of Be theives Ko 
"Sar pues an batho th de of 
Inyo om. And roam wed We woot 
{hentere ten there. We dd any ind of work 
‘we cul ay our hands on, but most arm 
Sees ei ep oe To 


Sig aiin's cor mts 
Sesh Rey ey See Re 
sea Sa conta ceed 

"999 or 140, Ko obeined lease to the NE 
A debe terreno 
Eee eaten te ares 
ager an eae 
ee ae ean 

Thai 
thelr frst child, Norma (December 2, 1983) 
ie la eee Ore 2 
SET iy ats 
poping Dorrie) 


Ko and Alce made progres on the fam, 
rey dd ite rnd Ae hey ae 
{he NW L625 from Pete mere In 
{hey wld the farm and Ke wet out working 
[Arto wears or ee tt and es 
{omove eB where he bouphta tent 
{ei The Rowse ate Wankel tous 











Be ad Andy Nang fr Flpng “vi 
ne 


ARE AND JAN KoHORYLAARSDAML 
AA hotels Hate, Sf Hare 
es : 
ren Ae hd rate rn a sre 
‘alge ane nota a 








I who had beast soprano wie sang 
ints See Ae fda inhanc fom 





Ret woman ee permanent mc = 
Then the cattle contacted hoofand-mouth Son fn easy tr ee a 
ioe id ha tebe destroyed Ths dsr 


fecouged Are athe deed takes such decisions. Are apled orimmigraton 
‘Sly to Canada Jan not want tog, tut Sfrnes Baran he ented o prose sone 
inthowe days awit had tne vie in aking Ne dosed Sesion ms soutien ates 





‘eum rantn te, B e a Gy.n ayPa, 























‘he family consieted of Father Ave, bors 
November’ i Zevenhonen South He 
[Daan Mater aK bor al 1, 18, 
idllcerswoude South Hodand and th foe 
‘hee va, Bor ful 2 BS Cen (Cer 
fe) tora Oetaber 4 Wig ean Adsaan, 
Speen Ann Bln ly 
aay. 

ius be homeland fo comme to 
ep fo pint wal oar 


May 0,195 

"is taen ut about woweeks teach our 
destino Ltbdae (Ct of Holners 
thee Father hd std) Father found employ 
bent quite rod witha age anche a oe 








ie, besa Mather quite i Father moved 
Shino a tree room thats Theat Sane te 
‘ong ries th tr 
aly 1905, 

"Oar ther tie was bom xy but Math 
tl wry 30 Dad ing hort he 
ekendge nepal. Our inf other el 
the ae of my ser vm who ne oar 
‘ae fate ae oeeeay every bing 
{Swork on he ranch 
September 11905 

a rowing ap ral ick. The eof us 
arent being much hep fhe ether iis 
{erie stuson. They hao tke Mees 
falar ou and it oak Maer ong ane 
‘Beome home, Shei sil ery weak. 

"Tht winter hasbeen tril ol. Fae 
aeltebancatso we mandated 
There inno rebel from the wind and Gos 
eter ing in heath day Father ome 
bender pn oe 
March 3, 1927 

TWo at preparing to tal by tin to Et 
Choc asthe rin can gets ourdevtinson 
Nits wher the rae nd tbe tes re 
EZ ith mee hope: Fler tlt Nhe ha 
them awe 2 hoa end cc he 
Mather long tote ang Duh pope apn, 
rerye fanvour 0 pet hee 
fathers makinga few epstoFedom with 
‘hice, eter sn Josephine, are tein 
sath ™ : 

Fhe and Me, Houldakker fund what 
eidpetoomet: Wenreaayig a tredon 
icealew monte bene Father a8 Ni Hook 
‘kderhave ound some work pking oso 
‘family named Foser'On Safran we ch 

















ig abo ip nor cam mache 
Vitae en od ht a con vr 
s2 have to atend school at Peedomy, or me 
SUN elteatl se Re kis 
Suited osc cory dy ed werealy 
‘Soy iad Mathereteg wed nce 
fF ony geltoNrsnls here 
SEgaieto alee oar 
dterdty we sted out for Neerland 
orton day mart ave been ng 
ini i ey tpl, We 
‘iemstns and. Anema, ‘og he eng, That 
{Earth could tak to, and so her apis are 
SR no hare fil arvedst hea 
scr coup ese 
{oitatschool tereinSeptembe 








& 


ae 
ses are orth om the store We ve on 
SEALESE a Resa aay 
Sretitbeqemtotehainleno ut 
Bote atsdeceatiae Fone 
Mog ie Faye ey 
mh then 

a iy gran, een ite 
snes tpn Ry ah any gs 
esaboolichacptnterhe ie eb 
Caen pen Snr be 
SSL SSHRC te 
See ey a ae Seg 
‘ould, At tat point Mother sald that he 
Sian aa rane 
Safad hein we ide 
See peee asec sacter 
Exch ent 
jay 327 

aed Me Hoolr aes oe, and 





a 





ore troubles ar here, The monsoon seson 
Ie ie hp cag dow dye 
[roland the fain'soon rrtedSepping 
spatunbras nthe hour We woe pet 
splgratandco nor sneer 
and is Kannggcter worse about os 
{heyeametolook and eet we were okay. They 
imovedalotofourbelongings ino me ofthe 
itis a en gin 
or in af hw 
‘ether with us sc children but she dd ts 
teal crowded theca bt Mes. Hooke 
Kero compa Ae Me, ak 
alee me wonder abut the panes she has 
drt being the preteneah,serealy 
ida ey 





flr tt 
sara rep etn 
Fain or ean, he got upese tat 
ice Mes eat 
Serine 
pt 
Ajng up, bet de Neha ob al he 
al hav ol bemase of the fun. Fan 
‘etait Mother he wan tor na mle: 





dase ail assed tet of corr at 
sed hare ayn Hae ft 
Tre, She was an only cl “sean ut 


eed 
fer ie Ler Ae, packing hin round ke 
Satie mher Moira take cae of im, 


September 1927 

"ater oldu when we ft came we would 
te ping fo Nectandis scoot bw now me 
hn lhe ith thn that oor nd ie 
iihiferentscholdatt We ae alowed 
{Sauter in Neesndi andthe Veg ditt 
‘Shee wears soppsed ogo doar’teven have 
{Shea owe dont yo to ola al 

etn metre pl ho 
Inter us, Olle ie fs hard Weave 
ia pk wl sore ner 
arming an extra twenty cont hee and 
there Every hele out 


acre in ig be aga, tad rouble We 
ust oa ut tha tat Roa a Freedom We 
ined longed to smd and now hee 
‘Sie and etl har we owe ta whale 
feof taney for bak ont. So fhe guck 
tis Freedom hs morning ty ter 
ime mney op the deb 
Sepber 6127 

"Some man cme to the farm ody see 
scan ut posteons to payor tbedete He 
‘ted fo ae Mother scrng machine ane 
Fite hores, and some other hinge Mater 
Shred ayn adhe man finally wth 
{thing anything: Now Mother and Esa eon 
thor ay to Hear wo get Father and whe 
ney e ha hope that man dees come 
ae Boone Father ges here 

‘Wel, our bd stuation tuned out al ight 
teat "we dont ome the money any more. 
Mather and fap ther but he dd thane 
‘ay enough toney tp the a ahd 
ut he had we needed depen for ou 


‘he Someone ld hs pee n Newlands 


uch aout ur te nd he re 
‘ea petal othe al but Vary dare 0 
Reefs Mater and En ae so very pact 
‘Sowell Wake thee pdeic hart ho 
{spend on other fore ater once hang 
a 


July 2.1928 

ay aio walk othe grocery storofors 
sow tinge wae realy het ay and Mas 
{Sua when [gp there ie ngwesen The 
Ibanage He Sw Iwano ad ave me 
iy Sang te how nde oe 
Sgalfdinetneereionesnsrnge 


September 129 

"We are finaly going 4 school in a real 
choose We havent gone to ral hol 
Steet need, Funes ly 
Serchlite og be owned by Pe 
oman, Then they fonehed biking a ge 
ool and twenty-two ther cen come 
ee" urienher Me ase Wii 


Aagut2.3800 

"Fave ajo of my wn nw! Yesterday Ht 
homeo come fo far here fv Atossen, 
‘Afr lk cows and do eter chores for 





{O's to earn thi uch money sone 
om at und wok he nee 
[urhingeree at Dnsbury, Abort, and Eras 
‘Sorkin in Edmonton Things are veally look 
Ineup ow 


My iiest ter Anna sony eight yrs 
Iuttoday she did, She cacti shot 
‘laser picking Ona Bonotrom ranked her 
by caro the hoapital snd De Veron came fo 


SrA war bed toy We ad hefner 
sect ne Crean Rearmed Church and 
Sone inthe Newey Thre 
Maso plce we coulstuyacake ro ooh 
Titer! made ane forts, and our teacher 

















‘eat the feral cot rent 


November 1830 

“heal areal re srackon, bat Anos 
eth eopealy hard on Mother Mather 
lived sng but noone te sbowed ong 
hi Rw Bn he cit he 
for = 


Mant, 1952 

‘Ou omy continues to sues hardships, 
tet we keeping to ge Sometimes a 
sehurciogpten Ona 
‘ee ml ond og whch make the al 
inter When she doe tat cana toe 
‘he We ao ent wid game, nding det 
{hala Father rng arm the Aten 
‘Ser Pian tines go wah We 
ilocwmas land and tg esi 
fhe ser on the coer the RW Seats 
Thee weep on thesand an rocks and wake 
does ching Fathers aneapen 


tiene Bb a open 
there wee 1oo many sow tis on the oer 
Bigs Bese be clnero the ror 
hing 


ne, sf 
ina ucesfl gardener a8 ell ot 
fet ther frp Neca eres 
pede 


‘iy ater Ev, my brother Ai, and myst 
neal et of our amy nd wee Yry 
‘Se. We often fa abet athe tings ha 
append os Ltn Canada waentRnd to 
her She ied ewery day one tert 
tie She ptsed away Agu Mt 7 
eer gh Gerster Aan wae 38 when 
Bedelia ee ha tad deer 
Fey rahe age of 

"never look bck | am glad we came to 
cont nutes 
orth 'romething els ile puting on the 


tbo grease and geting to work Life warn 
‘sy lather eter He wae gute det sd 
‘dic for Rm cary on converse 
teh other peopl Hebe fend wae Mehe 
Bale woud come and hk wit Mit 

ater ved Tie in (berate ate 
ture the nt and hing He dat ae 
‘out ae gs and as happy th 
lishing tsp. Heliked toby bumsel and of Ns 
‘el ing tps he said ta then as 
Wilh God Helle go tating obeslone 
‘th i hough ater posed Sway ee 
yi Ph aft yur pe 





Gey Bora 


JOHN AND ANNA (ELZINGA) SCHURING 
oh Gat) Schuring ae be any 36 
ton estertsk vento, the Neher 
Hs pase emer in on he 
{fathered gone the U Sa ina make 
Permanent nome there, bu hs fam had 
Elle him Boks He must have peed 
Sra toh son. beens 505 Jon 
pled for immigration tothe USA. Ther 
Spi aig hoes So nino 
ohm favelled on the Rjndam and arived 
inaay 28 Hetookatint Toronto ess 
{Band had scar ot for Nao a fam Fe 
piled sanded es Ale ens 
Fenn decided tn go wks coaun, Seve Bey 
tia, fo se the pets ef Cana, They 
fled with other Eapee young men On the 
irr ate Tie wa 
{one dallas ors ern it Jn ad 
Sieve epi o Cady Arh hey 
‘They worked ten days and then snowston 
Str They hog ths mean the endo 
‘tang ad gt ot rang at 
[Ebon the ralload for thy cons fous 
oye eto Ena, A re 
cine Tht neon encom ast 
Tha jl and Steve deed to esd fuser 
Wes Thy caught» wan to tues where 
[Mei the ene ve dys tay. Thy 
ecw wt inh pao the cou 
{ey en ended ak to nto Ty set 








(hei suieses on to Edenton while they 
ugh the ph rain. Arle employee 
‘ard them nicking fe ride and asked 
Inher they were gay. On dicovering ther 





trains New festunsey, Pca hey were 
satin ea ne Se ey 
fap opts Sea et 
See Tae eee teed 
uns unde th al nd ocze Up. 
el res 
tat Seceeaeaptnaidere 
{ing fo know other Dutch people atthe 
Seely Tyee ts 
BNI eto ae AE 
Sunivarerptgeaey 
ie dn ane Nr he an Seve 
SE tl Se ae 
ei toca hey adel Sh 
ea 
some 
Fresbur,Sisatdman ater haves fe 
eae Ae ee 
Sika. tured tS 
Atoll erage cei 
‘with hint fle ona homestead (NE F-82339) it 
Saacperares tame 
‘ea ae ta ee gates 
Tn fon ws busy Cain es hen 
sooing pel eae 
Seamer citi ee om 








est and rupert fof several dys The 
nite eth Higa va ta he 
twas coating Ann Eng, 


eigenen 8. Sg 





Jotnand Anna were married November, 
ws: by Rowan Der Mou They Teed ina 
Ieloebytourteen tot shack eh ant oe 
‘edrosn fl shined able om spruce 
fumberInadaon they had wo cha ue 
‘has. By this ine John ad abot seventy 
Sere cleared and he wn four hore 
‘Sgn, seh, and some fang machines 
in two hays came tol and An 
lle house: Comeliv, born September 2 
253 Wier ben Agua fr 
Pit sas ile sree nr se 
fortvecetsadoven, borrowed some Woy 
ene to set on them, ad aed twenty tee 
(hk ro fat ge were sold for $29 exh 
Sei at tact kn Ouver a purchased 
era Bain al rom Ca ho 
Feadghs John was glad Yo have 3 rubber 
fe orb iar much caer 
Stk a he eats OF eure thee ms 
te csadvantage an we plowing with ihe 

















(er aptwhen he came othe fence he ced 
Tht the actor kept gong, sgh 


1940 the Schurngs haa mite fam 
included page ale, cyceno pe ha 
‘Esler an pin Ania he oak. 
‘Chere, wae purchased 942 frie ha 
he SW 76293 vas pu 
Seren Gane ok 
sahomesteod:In194¢0cheyaiso bulla new 











ohn and Annas chosen doug, Jenten, 
1145 Joh nario te 
‘este Crna Sha ath bys 
The whe family worked had adn 1954 








in 889 jon, Anna an enter moved to 
Baran, and Cory ana Wilbert exh armed 





some ofthe in, Cor ha mased Len Vander 
Zee nen cor er mare 
fer iter Wile. John and Anna wer 
Rowever not quite ready 4 reife, J Bs 
Wotked en consracton tn inter t Buren 
Nursing Home for seven yor Anna wonked 
Hered Cond palo yeu and 
‘oth john and Anna remain very active. 








JskOH AND cnace @uuTsNy 

it chtrman wa rn on November 
ss erm, ones th Naan 
Inyo sig she Crna 
feral Aaa wan of Be eee 
tos Cara wal pale sy kako 
aces ST str er 
fel Gee Gee rl alae hd 
Frestand, the Netherlands, In 1a the sae 
Stipa sh ud er hte 
tag and ene 











{end it orem Alberta, in 196 they Par 
Sisal the SE Isao ram Gene pps 

Tab and Grace, with ther wo crn 
Henry ends tak) and Bee eee 
Janie moved te Ncesianda nine alot ee 








Eien ts ae png ey 
Sey my ty ed tn ee 
ia ak cowed bhi Teo 
sd he tine hey ech Rae Masts 
ee eae en ea eet 
ecded twas an faran twas going, sofas 
Famer gino our ro 
sk ft CH wed ne oti, 
rouble geting the gai de to many rt 
Thea hwo etl a ps 

“Rou 150, Bl Otis, Loui Neorg, 
andJakob attempted  exrate acon mine in 
Re outhnest hner cto gue 
The procter abandoned ae hh cd 
ip witha wae cnangin The fret 
isnt happy nursing 

Ore he yeas hey pred two mare 
guaran aed hed Bet 
this, fur more cikten were ben == Ton 
(iat Meru) Jeane fue st) eae 
fsa. nd Cte anon 
Shoe ons Soar oe Sees pre 
‘ele Jb a he ee pa Sb 
{Soper owes ren 
Nzretreete On Rebary 1 Ba skeb 
feed oy ou weiter tac ice 
Teel on the stage and eye sod 
suhoa 

‘Tier ws bo on May 22 1982. On Ap 
1 br femal iy Seca nt 
‘sen the eeo hm n he rico 
SES ey outa ee. Hey 
‘mun Entry, They hae tw cen 











set too 9.10 A 
So Cease oe, 
sei hs ean ert 
xan ere 
seen aay ae 
Peeters eet 
Sees een ey 
a 


Tene as brn on ary 18 She 
Berto daughter, Chere Ly, bora on Je 
$i nd Rtn Reef ore 

Edna was or on My 2,151 and marie 
the Cnwrn detec” Elon snd Lenard Rave 
thse daughters, 

Fotiestoraonanuaey 3188, On Octo. 
tery he mare Josephine Fema 
Node gto heh 
rene lson Dal, bor August 37,197) Lora 
eo cn oa a 
Intered ib technica and orks In Bart 
eer Hosp se 


ES ey 
ea iinet a 
eee SUSE 
eon retor ees 
Sle mae hang vey pleasant oF pee 

















weg srg’ varie Ne i 

se Mey in Neer Heed 
SIS Clete ee ce 
See HF nc ome Se 
Seven tn ap ech oul 
Shei miata eae 
Sateen aac 





Carre Otte 


Heng end ach Steyr nas born 
‘Sith ofan, dhe Netherlands When ws 
{hree years ld he gl schon and began to 
‘ok widths da making trate Heke, 





song athe icon ome funte 
irpatahonrmane ore 
eo eet Deparment of 
cot Pe eee Deron 
Storer ania aat 
ee er nae at 
Shdaireieoncese 
Sear ghten st Sic he oer 
Son oie rte cae ferns 
ee 


ee 
I December 1924 Henry went to Calg, 
Abarat whats hawt a of wont 
‘eka 'The hotel i which he stayed charged 
550 wk an ered buh Row nd id 
‘inning water Finally e ot so bang hay 
emasiackin Ane: Atthat ne hay weseut 
inthe summer and le inthe wie The 
Sete fe one rane es 
‘While ail nthe Netheratds Henry Rad 
ean shout Newendis fern an Sgesiance 
tho had 3 cousin FL Michael there The 
faup of Abram the wal and sant 
Fehey would Took a rand try to locate 
‘eeranin Tne trouble was that Hey forget 
thecnatnameatthe tow’, and wasting oe 
Hoan, 9 fw woos ier he sudden 
Femere the comet ame was Nowra 
‘When ley contd Me Michael he 
noted te Neal nfune 125 Ban Levers 
4 Hen Kane ed wat io 
ure onto pgs cue whic 
‘Soon he made up fs mid and’on June 2 
enry started cutting down tres right 
Hartog and his son fete, and Hendrik Kan 








seve bulk # Sk Tent ing 
SESTENE ya ey asst 
eS etal port poe 

i nt conser choo he 
a ec seg eat 
SUDNED er ii nee epee 
Teka a ag Ge oe 
Secietataeead tea beeen 
‘Bereta ga he wal thes 
Tider i nine a 
Shand be flesh eat he 
fic iestetenece aries 
eanieanyece 

‘Mr ire he ey ip 
Sea ate de Henny on le 
ot he 0 ae fea ar 
Kipper gare Honey and Clodye our belies 
Nori Ser astern 
Soylent ide a 
ler wine tots ie 


The newiy-marsed couple moved jnto a 
fourteen by trent og shack, ad ved 
Shee fr Eve yea Inthe sure? when the 
the rn Jenny fry Rupe. 3 
‘Bae They ere horn a home wh Petey 
SSronelion amie ines 


thy hsbc wets Sie tp near te 
Sm ihey ul ee Se 
‘ears. Then they would she Sink 
‘el to say col Once a weck twos brought 
Sowden Toebes place whore thea 
Baring li, Henry ha ean 

frend Mind you, he had to sll His doobe 
‘Erle shotgun fre one, He had taht 
the pun Gon Heney Michel fr ve date 
‘cis war maria, but when he Boor an 
Seta re ney oy ee 
nad ope. esol tt oop hats ang 
fom athe Smesmoune Heny spent ss 0s 
Ey shunt pound four ond 9 
en ent and Gladys had ange fly. After 
ese es br jes flowed om fly 
SSF a Als arf Oca hk 
‘ware ftlwed by tree boya:fha, born june 
TSB; George, jane 3,28 and Jake Vath 

November 13 Along came tener gt 

indy torn Febrary tan hen ln 
Sie oye til the guiver Cor (comets) 
sm sopember 4 Andy (Andrew a 

hy HID and en kenneth), Soper 





sto Ath Pg, 08 


280 Allbtthe tthe toys wer borat 
fae 

th 9 many cir,» hundred pounds 
ciara ery ar athe tenn 
Ft icy day (cept Suny in her od 


save, Henry and Clays eal ta tines 
They bought» essa pounds ef four at 
the. Hey would lad he andre pound 
Sa sone nagan nd hens he 
indeed pounds of four every wo wees 


Saar cacy oA Sag yas 
Sri BE hy oy ome sae 
owe They bough hee at acon 1983, 


Heney J and ames worked in a ember comp 
{Seam ete money forth amily in thes 
farmings were spent on tuck the ft 
‘motoniee vehicle the amy own Before 
TRsthey had elie en hore as wagon 
Soi ie transports 
Providing or he family took most othe ime 
Sheen oth ir tes She 
‘22's howe pardon and canned husdeeds of 
‘Soars of Sega, When the wld rat 
ig te Aron woah pak rere 
toons and beers fo be canned for winter 
te Tne Sdn never Hough fa. 

There wat Me te for eaten, Clays 
wo ave loved to do embroidery o coche 
ng bat here na nver any tat She had to 
yap lates ight wo At the needed ga 
‘menor her 

Tvs 196 hen Heney sol the farm to 
Jake Heny and Cds conned to Eve on 
{he farm howeer antl 973, when Glade 
epmather ie. Then they wnt olive nthe 
Geko pps he edn 7. 
Sets of Se Gladys decd to lean to dre 4 
{end and relatives of fo shop in barshend. 


beng at 9 18 








Nine of the Suydhowt chien ve and 
farm in Neen 07 Joke marred Sy 
Sproat, Sys was born in Here Sowcop South 
Hin he Nee fy Ber 
tneoduce t Neeanda an ke by ten, 
[ike and Sp awe thre chron: red Hen 
or Octber 3 7m Samak Anne Kins, 
Born January 1,190; and Heather Nicole, 
Som febany 28 188 
ohn sted Morgue eters of Chiemont 

inthe le a Us lc a fm ite 
thrfour clten. Ceongemarded Pat ene 
‘Edmonton in Ps, He's acagpenter and has 
‘hobby arm n Whtecrur They have four 
‘hdres. Clays mare Art Ra of Lac 
‘ie 8 They farm in Lacombe ana are 
Arche, ope om di nh wage 
{Po the Rang fi comphcte by = se 
ond daca i 

Peng dls pin hat 
‘en evry sumer and isd now has ne 
{read and crochet. 








LWeAS AND ANNIE (EMMERZAEL) 
STURWOLD 

Tes Starwolt, son of Toney and Rocke, 
‘ae with fs amt Newent 6 
ES decal ioe eur yous 
the far and Bahamthing work Tey used 
{igo the aeptours nthe eure 0 
(iu ran He sao had «wood sng out 
hd Wald go aru the Sommonty avn 
‘tewood. fe ose Laces obtained the NAT 
SESS homestand: He contd ng 
Enmeratl on une 106, Store he gota. 
Fit Laces had Dull’ hoa om hia 
fhm: He and Aan ved hae forte Jers, 
td then the Bouse was moved to a fa 
‘nth Cepia wactr diver Jey Moe 
lich attr devon by Br ichac 

{shan Annie had sx chldon: Reta 
(gays bd) Marth September 139), Tom 
(nary 1) Ayn Perey eptember 
 Radbey Magne (Ang 859. end 
Sher Lae Ange (Seber 1,959). 

ibe moo! Neclandi farmers Cac aised 
pa The unas catinte ahs bier 











and tacts When they were old enough, the 
sca tne ge Sine 
{Mere sould e's breakdown with the binder 
Therpinan bot umber ones Ate 
Tet grew up tbe children Pepe fo stock 

‘Ficeshing time was a special event. I the 
wether wat and he resign 
ier an xcngtme oral The ben worked 
hago ite: 
‘otic intense, wheres rg dy 
dn perro eth 
Eilavays tb dinner sete mes Nod 
EER Ronse Soon» ge lunch would te 
Frepuredand senou othe fe forthe mene 
[feEncon en, Specl Sang ws ays done 
iEeihe men, in the culeenenofed thea 
ferent ed, lay hot and cal dks wee 
‘Sipe tothe eld or he sy men 

‘ies Lacs fst sted resng he wasin 
eon Bot Mace 
ike tntlte Stared. Thenforgateaten 
[oils nen hen em, lpn, and od 
tre ald enough they je 

tae wth te ep of amy, mie 




















sete iret ees 
Suncare, 

fhe ane 
ierreee Soe here ta 
ore eaaeraelre re 
rocco huanreueactat 
Sreimncesa Gas 

















‘eet on or tn 
pa i 
Shore cess 

yn nee te 
torino Necrands Sesh then etn 
fpve to stand in the ase al the way to school 
‘ead and ct ot othe ve fa te 
aiikcrier beer nied Ge 
Io lumteran Luca yan One stand of we 
Bie inthekac antes thandaecned by 
«2 Caterpillar tractor, The Strydhorst brothers 
‘ye te cas sold then twas all under 
195 Aer tht Laces ond Annie Hough cee” 
hp Sa pt pone a 88, ath 
annieand eta worked onthe phone exchange 








shepe wa. an hu Ani waa the 
eta Suro marie ames Stryahorst in 
set tas ung th Rae Se 
Sei topalls Elmont wheesSetae 
‘ats he emery depron She 
Bi Cesar ae compeg 
tes Tomvontsnceoscto. Aaja 

Elmont grote ls aaemanie Re 
ad Rates oo cae Hod aad 
Scenes tyne arc 
"asa au dh rm 
ihead, Annie worked i the Barrhead Nursing 
one fore yea ti wn Ba 
ene Swot 


JOHN AND ANNA (CONSTANTYNOVICHD 
[FRED AND JOAN (LOBLEY) TANSOWNY 
Ish sony a born Oe 1 
LUN in ean and itr migrated Car 
‘Si John and An were mares ower 


‘arod up a saw in Lina. Dung those 
sens four cen were or in and 
‘i Redan Aus Ss warn 
hf oh ok ut he Si 
ROSE Glad SS" tenes ne he 
‘ed ut nied eng ind orb 
ings moves sm er and suse op 
erg sob hese an fc. Te 
‘Soa otedonto hc homescad nthe fal 
$5 Jedd moe a wish 
ny 10 thre wrest tg tat is 
{gle tench wer oan fo 
snl a's homemade famge mil whch ct 
any thowsands fh rom hp ond 
SRR ppl oak acd he eng osan 


1195, Joh had sting west of the de 
‘vows homestead ud betneeh there and Ne 
‘ome, aned verge allan cet 
‘er When ed was ee Yar hee 
I thera the mil and etme how see 


Iie Anse Menge woth se 


‘demir tat ne srl pus 25 2 
Hietwuld wate down the so xt = 
‘iin andin the evening Fed would ca 











Ine the soa mumber of bard fet sa that 
day for foreach tomer Fe hp eal 
Hdsot outed hors and many nes Would 
hop Anoa with Rowson sting the ibe 
And wshing he hes anaes had eed 
inn and tkessome al he customers would 
‘there ao Heit Wreng and erhet 
Sherer wertad for Annas pears ent 
ibe es, sah tem and 








en Fre wa ol enough ogo to choo 
Joan and. Anna made arrangements that he 
Kear with and Mis, Mekiny ho Hee 
‘acto the Shoal Crek schol Bu ehen fon 
{Satfred there hewould na siay Hesyethat 
‘anh he mar cared ofthe gi, So re did 
teat schol fe asf yen cd: Then 
even toNectandn sol wich wa ety 
‘Linde rey ete ormane fon weld ne 
fr ie nd the hn ah ne 
‘Siete hy culo oe of 
{erbey und dosed sed ond hore Anna 
snl hdaed ck inte nen ne 
Tek Lenya shine moringe 
[eve the hres Walter Wangch sani 
‘Shop which was ore acho, Water tok 
ethene, nob phn 
ut [nthe Grandal Schon warble 
She NW 4225, 30 ed Hashed is st 
{at ol school there” Alter moving to the 
Kecatndia ares ja and Anna hod ome 
‘sre: ily (ia) bom ay 7,196 ond 
‘Ses bee ferry 17159. 





‘Aer Fre ult cho he work with John 
cn testing crew Inthe winter of 141 he 
Wogked st Boman saw in tepafor See 
(ols «tant wit room and Cand, The 
flowing rine ne drove tac oan Eon 
ge fog Sal rc te a 
owt» fond of coal ack fo one the 
Iman scott inthe Wea area ace. 
‘Thacher ad the schol one for supp 
ing the coa fr Heating. There would be nes 
then Fed would na et nome tl msg 





Job bough a tracking route 148 Since 
an ec ny Pd pra, 
ie ting nee hl ct nd 


we rt steer 
Fea Cede nas 
ea eras oe 

re BS ja hy of Sun 
ace Deana es 
Sendai aoa 
econ taney ye rate 
Beta ihceat Pad nts 
gt rier ey 
Soe ici eg re 
spr a tee ane tne 
ae ae ce 
pe eee 
Saar 








Se ape es Neal 
{mucking business and lives In Eantonton, 
{Cea red vin Loven an they ven 
ng Cat eed» whee 
gh rom he Neerania Co-op ore 





ston ede rt ae and 
‘hiren cold easy walk school he ian 
SER heing en ried sehr 
iat ES ot ia ty pas 
ae 

TGhn and Ann sl hr Homestead o 
stn Pein ek. They vedo Hest 
aac ae cgi se ois 


HARM AND GELSKE (TALSTRA) TEN 
Hove 


1H (arm Jn) Ten Hove and his bide 


See 
Sort econ Oe 
Sec deat 
eee a eee ae 
Bae 

cP itNaehtth emer msn 
se are la 
Pe rere 
fosters ayo ta 
Sh emcneamerens 
Siar 
pone reed 
aoc 
finch tm sem ia 
{tom Neerlanaia with his three-ton truck 
ip eines ereier 
Seer ears 
eS Retest 
Sacyoe scan 
INET th hr Ps ne we 
ie 
SaLRne eae 




















ent ety 
ee meeeta 
Eatncvertc, when eo the younget 
members heard that 3 former occupant had 
ESR te 

Fea stn oe 
‘Sey whietntacinbe she nant She 
thrilled to be suddenly considered ga 

Seer t, 
Somer aaest 
Seton tees 
‘loc Sr the endeman so prowoked 
Suesetomeges 
eee Sime 

‘Mai came to theft Office inthe store on 
enya tn ear 
proce t e 
Eaetae te yaapee oe 

BEE cj enpact eaten 
Pa ee 


“ne Sunday evra ew it young 
Epettr to engage na srscy forte ct 
Tay sha eof og rom he ong 








Despite all the happy tines, he amily ee 





Eh Sertandng aw ot ber hom 
TT Te Hove passed away in Dacember 
lyr Hse, S6jens of age sin Red Deer 
Ning Hone aad stil remembers ap 
finest Neeandin. Te four chien an 
Jean uit 


ct an a 
Sree soe epee 
Ete ter 
Sina nee Deas Meee 
oe oe 
era been pare 
eter 
Sehcieeererenne 
Summer. n 1985 he brther Norman came 19 
cane mares 
Solaris 
ee eee 
Puram ancient 
Beer tal nse, og a at 
pier cee 
ISS: apne Rcd anoary 197) Aha 








Jo me 7,180; nae Lei 
sears 

Serta noe ie Salers 8 
ee 
Hebets te whew hers 
patna usps eniaa 
Seer 


JOHN AND HARDA (LIEVERS) TERPSMA 
{Osha eps ies Canada 
BeALSS'm hoe, hou he 
Someated he bua by 3¢oot log sk on 
Svhomeseadn #4, Heals bul og bem 
ddoga wel and put up me of wie ua al 
fein He rece patent to the and 
fn ine quarier and ovbed Aten ele, Bre 
‘owe, tnd sic hogs ‘ 
Toni expan are Hands Liewrs in 


ey ned 
SETS kw has Lo 
Span ecu 


Jon and Handa ha bgt chien: Demy 
(pao, December 2, 58 Jennie Caney 
December 3,80 Bet (Bt), Novem | 
"85 Tena, anuary 98; Mary ena 
Jay 9 BIZ: Ral Kare), January 258 
Jot Gam inh, and eonge ebony 
RNS" Ab ecop George vere tem at ame 
withthe help & mide Petre Sehooe 
‘ham. George wae bomin he Bread Rep 
{RR Hed sting ny fog house wh 
He chlden winter and win ot hen 
thee mn sat seve tonto noe at 





sino anbeable, She often wished they 
"SES dy ing tO 
saws See Sy ce ed 
there nas no much money for lates and 
SS ore rena ett 
ini ned eprin meberis abe 
Se anton mahal Sates wee 
Gh MR Red dul ws Coe 
fered patvaler with messes 
Sea ae eit nea hase fl 
sor tekoce and ahead cng 
SAD beth and te besa Oe 
Mier ey aed snow en Sy or fot 
Sind olen arial ior be al 
GS ke a ane ote tel 
quien eee Whos ey orca 
SESE ion aloe 
iro aed fe dopant Says 
Spe Baio eho te et 
SET Midsgtant oa Olhusda ne 
sriranaereryingvesdone asa 
ihn cou wet Sue 
Su pak ich one you wae et 
ha at She was thet er to 
iowa pe pte and and re 
they rll bared wood to Rest he house and 
‘onder improve, Jn boughta Chey coe 
Seatac ose an 
igen fret mea 
te nec er ni ea 
Ta en a the eps or 


aon, ey. tr mB Fa 
[own nies peactocay Henle cg 
‘Ate Wetminder Cth er bree 

‘tari psa 


[NORMAN AND EILEEN (WIERENGA) 
iene) Wg Te ec 
Bay Meh ane se Les ae 





ae ee ee 
ss a Nicaea 
Seta ah nS Ba 
sre 
oe errs 
serena cnr 
ple aero 
ihre melt ele cat ae 
pleating frig 
diel dino 
sie Sate ae ee 


‘onthe homestend, where they sil ve. Nor 
ston sted in 179 seng te form ne 
‘Rive, Lawrence nd Luc contin oom 
inagigs hs aro anda 


Norman Terpsma 


[ALBERT AND TENA (WIERENGAY 


daughter of Hendckand ttle, on Mate 
SSE Thy had sone imo Albert Po 
anny 3,28, ae one 
Romesendon AugonS, BR 


Alta his boers, Geen an Fo, 
da ed nd prading snd row plang 
she nun nthe a he 
‘Suny supe the der and snowplo, 
inthe net nto soppy the tase 





thet had been abd snowstorm, the only way 
(gt though sh wo tate pala he 


Aber aii pean busca 
tae Alberts truck, with an oper Boxe in 
Wich the cde sd. sth orn AP 
Tet would begin he ute by pcg nc 
seb thee th cho 
itarbe received about Soars day. In 1948 
‘Arttought amore modern see uch 
ttt se wth ou and thee windows 
Ire bu nti 850 when he sald 

rom 35701967 Alber operate the coun 
tyro grader During the winter he Some 


: ‘Simon poe Dorothy Baker n 7a 
Havld marie Waly Fehr on February 1 
Aba es eed Band moe 
‘Ate pass away June 1 19670 heat 
‘tok stfered Gury the church evie Tena 
CSotnued to vei tr use uot 0 and 
‘ow ves in Gade Cet Manon Barend 


HARLES AND SADIE TUNING) 

Chalet ers) Temata was torn in 
solo Fann he Reducers 
Rank adect unt become 
foe Tors ne heheiped Nas Uo 
Sherbet nt ay fr rs a 
Schr nthe Neti shal es 
Seren fen fn Anca ere es 
is Nunta that was he dst 
tines Chae ede epost ogee 
obras eset ie Suen 

"fo emt Seeded ti as, bu he 





‘abot ur ere 
See ia 
Saeco hrice et 
erecta er 
sSidisoucTradeehol 
Se Ge saad ue 
copa eres 
wena Gare 
OEE LCS der 
ene Cage atl anit 
en oh ole eres 
aaa aes 
SAC Leet 
oer 
fa ft as 
HB Uogete ry eae 
Sy i oe i a es 
See ee 
Speen eri tty 
eee 
penance ge ee eet 
ce di Sor aay 
Sen te ren ee 
sna sate ste te cent 
este a ena 



































re, He wore oan learn land with an 


ht Chae ne ere ih @ 
root pia. the rad rom Cie 
hia hs ob ato pc he rox an 
‘Res ae ae eg an 
theroad ins dee 
‘Say They fad to provide thei owe blankets 
Shulsomels and slot om some ayn big tn 
Matnncortenihen toa tent rank arp 
SNP Monde was the foreman and Ms 
‘Mie bine id thectaking shemadeailinds 
rie for desert which Chars and The 
{fated on inthe Neteraads they abe 
‘hed ching muy patos and br. Work 
ig wth the row Chares learned Engsh 

As er up th tr ats ted 
to Neclanda Tey helped fn and Sieben 
Ft rewwod and sng home the ay ha hey 
ade sos yer es 
thesoal Coc. The flowing oping Chats 
{Gund work on aan near Kiam caring 
tony aor nom There leaened ove 
Sos snes tse te wg 
‘athe bathes he and egsna Reta, 
{aliwork was done, hotles and Ihe and Ted 
seein coa une whee ney weed 
{Re wntr of 82022 Shonen col was ard 
sos ate cy ar petrine 
‘Sed. Chis wes paid foreachcaoaded and 
[Sd average fe lars doy wey god 





ome and Charis ae fund nthe B 
[tie Brickyard They rented 9 ehack 
ase re dee hth 
‘eth Tod Rest or Saskchewan ier tf 
the anger of "Chaves nad bought the 
{Ceoge Wing homestead E2741) tor 
SiaeFiakaotny ese clatin ¢ 
‘wal Now’ that Charles had Dooght tnd, be 
[i cngh weno os fry ing and In 
the Sng o B23, he bough ate a ook 





it homesiad slong wah ehomeade 
TR Hedman wer te cheles wal re 
fae sbeed pac ed pa ed eae 
fancies dr bes with om He seo fought 
End epples oF pouty tin breatppored 
toch fe id er den 

“er spending the whole summer caring 
sakes wet ower in he cel ne gan ot 
‘Sevaner of W228 Thenext sping, wane 
Sr, up hore kas 
nt pf Ben Lever he ba 305 
Irtban ekadaiprootwhck proved 3 
Inet hy ould be store. then winter 
de he et his horses wt Siren and went 
Se cl in rth ara ak 
Edmonton, he bought a nghrwheled wagon 
the pro Neerani Da ang, ho 
‘nonion, warned hin thatthe horses wou 
Bek the os unless hey were shot sine 
else anna ice Sols oho 
Si Fe woe lorena tan a Waga a 
Sees Sites wan de rnd vo tomy Seep 
fs Chars Sopp vernght 904 mer 
ete ong be fy and rated Net 
Ear ad ty cen under cule 
{Withisneghbeur Eke ora, beth 
ted acd il th won whee em 
ico, It had vers that ha Yo be pone 
{ke vaanotmecanialy nen, an aa 
{uting and Ele id the stooking. The newt 
‘gear though, Charles bought his own binder 
[Retin to clear and break and between 
sod tne ae ares Inthe summer of 927 
[tru Bon hlped hi to cera by the end 
(ha rammed gh ares aed 











Charles nasa member of he cal Chitin 
slg) Chorch, whch he ended 
‘any fis of Kiss and Sore, came 10 So 
‘Saya he cane on horseback and Chae 
Sepia acopamtng her home ae meting 
‘Sie for about two year, Charles marie net 
ea Fay affernon dansary asthe 
oe ar parents Re A Seis of Eon 
Sri Fru aed spl cider 
1 Scommond of the Lon. Any method of 
epaees wie bo tcoplon cds wee 
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Albert Ube, (May 31,1929), Clarence 
‘singe cary years he Depron” Ate 
‘Give was fom, Sade fa ie eens 

















‘eee ew ate 
Shia mere ieee 

Socetnateens oer eat 
Senate ney 
Set Dre eyes nei 

Eelaaremanieretse 
Sem ees 
ee eee 

Behe eas men 
cate oy gar coe 
SESGCDE S St age 
Smoinaie pce 

Fema tae rere oa cst 
CE create as me 
SpeiniSiatsec teenie 
SUNG Set appa Sec 

se ag i 
er oreo eaters 
Seoetplache t 
Sale cl eather 
ST erat en 
Soren e  Se r 
wire monte 
Sachets 
Beet Masten ame 
atta itee te mals 
Sec eseae ron 
ae ect att a 
3 iets eaters ea 
Behe Sei fy 2 
Eh a 

Re sprinted 























River for bueberry picking. With many go 
‘ery perth fla shot day ps 
ing would yields mar a Uy gents of 
tenes sane be ts hh 
Forte fama In easly September the 
brush cranberries would ripen. Sadie made 
‘Stee and eles om them 

















smal butery pobered Marcon in 80. it 
melee ee rl ar been 
tes The radio pave css tone, weather 
{Bu prces offarm product, bat was alo ane 
‘us benferiuiment somecl the pogama 
seit cine Hac Om tardy igi 
ho wanted tore heckey gues and the 
se who would rater hsten fo Search for 
“Chives tought Ns st taco in 1982. 
sas ion fb ete Ha es 
‘Shinry, The mator was started By rling 
‘he than patie I prned fo bea eae 
State an Chaise tor many eae 











About this ine aio, Chas bog his 
fear aubed Hupmatla, forty dle 
Suet ‘which was more moder asta 
{nt hares bute bigger howe, of am: 
teeth tne, for hs growing amily Since 
Usbuementif coil cently sted by 
Face that burned wood and cul Tat wit 
‘Np emprvemon ver the wood het 





“ize pe gh 
Gul acoae aoe mice 
Ries eran tne rateeer 
emmarmitieatr eects 
earner rere 
fnew atahe oer 
Redes crear te tre 
ee area eer oes 
Coohn’s disease as well ” 





tort who hid pained Considerable experience 
inthe an hen Gest Taringa se 
hicken cop sam Howey moted onside 
tr Cepia tor song te dit onde 





Sei aes 
Ries 
Bea wivarace ieee 
Serpent pees 
iecicta Seman wings 
Recor ete 

Sr ie a ad uae met w 
eres 
Sigel eshte 
Sere 


AickriieotNeeandia 

Ecombe on December 18 1959, They have 

{BE net Fred Van Canvey whom she marred 

ath cen, Fe worst ie 
“Ban had tended school 


‘hed cig he found work 
(Grande rae, where se met Geral nee, 
‘shomabe aed October 8,196. They hae 








thee cden, The fami es in Edmonton 
sige seh ye 
the afer varus ol ened he autre 
frechan wade at Cte Moor Berend 
[Rilo Benard widow rene Kok wo 
1d oe chet ap ot 
Ete works for Ee Trenching, 

Vien tern owed fo Eon. 
‘Semen od more He aye wih he 
(apony tay Pearson and Caton, ante 
‘Sfeben in Wt, Bath Cares and Sadie hed 
‘ovked hard during thei ive, Retirement 
Jive te the itd to ake stp fee 
Netedands and many sorter ones tot 
tends and fay Bot aid mot ea ete 
eam eee aie 

"Charles and Sadie both Teamed Soe! 
geallecon plter for Christan Reformed 
‘Riches in Siihers and Edmonton Sadie 
‘ninued to do's Tor of bakong. eating 
‘Secheting and sving andaleo ered some 
sev at Chetan na 
Spe of two hear ss, he vemained et 
‘Bah hay and contnaed phate un 
‘Sits neigh Te beet at clcen 
She Hessing the Lord hs proved to be a 
Fea Chee and Sadi ier Thee 
Sjenand pandchldren wer and area source 

Trlnnusry 1983 the Temtrs celebrate 
thei ity. Ah wedding aniversery ‘Then 
‘etic cn ft Ae abut two week in 
‘help and sebagai bth 
tay thee,Churhes shed pce om rary 
Si the te of anther Alberta plone had 





Dave Teme 
Sts Testa 


[GERBEN AND TENIE (WIERENGA) 
‘teste 

Gen ent cae Nolan wih 
tie family in 8 hen be re up arn 
kam hs ain osupaton ako hr nat 
‘Sa ay i capenty wale an et 

"Gerber mare Tene Wiereng, daughter 
of Snaies and ena om Dee 2, 





15m, with Rew. Vin Der Weude oti 
‘eth et it tows tig 
ttre conducted dung the stermoen church 
‘Site and eceplon ae held during he 
‘Sek Tt iter they ved in der Har 
{gsc which waste quar sets he 
‘Resco Corben had tan ut in 98 NE 
AES} thy fost hl water rom he 
ener neighbour, the Kannepeter. The 
eu yet Catton tit home om stare 
nt and they mowed thee. Gerben farmed 
{Sih ie fe and oer Abe eth a 
ther ved hen heand bert cach ot hall 
{he iom: Corben ba noes howe 9 








1949 son John born November 2), 
ought ino the lay m the age ot 
fr, Caren a esi nd ore 
Gabor brother Abert In fer they be 
$y ae members ofthe Barsead Chistian 
Refined Chur where Gerben served 
fer his Cot org 
tor ith wen annerary in 
Tilo Wrenge 





(GEORGE AND GEZINA GHUISKAMP) 
Toents. 
SILL TOEBES 

Gara Jn Tbos was horn in Winters 
elder the Neen on Deere 
Sia He immigrated Canad, the and of 








opportuni, n 912 an pete et he 
Ripa enon se Fe He hase 
the Butch alement of Edam Sakachewan, 
inc deyand das conlaons heed natok 
ese ring Gert ane ture 
“round that ine the federal 
onal the BC" ntenor Cert and 9 ew 
{lshoot, BC, oping to start a Dutch cy 

ty Buiter dagen a elon pata 
Sew li her oon gre these 
{otdmonion. tn 97 Cor gota jo wih the 
Edmonton Water Works, where many other 
Buch ielons word el 

Tn 20) Gent wrote to his wife tobe 
CGeuna ree Husham or Febroary 3 
{ay om Borken Canny, acme toon 
{i They were mare ht sume year Also ha 
Seay om Deemer 24 Cort Beame 9 
Sec en tena a ie 
‘rere bon to, George and Geri. Tei int 
‘Soy Henry ied i infangy, Next cme Bill 
[hiamy Henry. born August ty NDS then 
[Rimon Nonna, born November 1935 
funy Fedeich Ceonge: born Apel 9 


SceuBns of Beemer 02. He cone 
hued to workin flmonton for couple af 
yous ut then in March 809 moved fhe 


Iomestend withthe fy, Thy stayed eth 
The Scheonchampe at stand bor that yar 
Irowed iso a net by Oot tee hase 
Beloit eae Na 
Ninga"The house had > sitchen and ving 
‘hot dawnetar snd Beams ups 

2 fora we sey Seared a he 
bei of hs soms he even ytd ot 
[Sse Setases were cleared by bldone Uke 
i, chickens a ows, and pened 04 
Rocinchwietioapheaiestyend 

"Geuge alton horses which wore wad 
seta paling nto oh Oe 
{erge Schoonekamp lent Gena her umbrea 
Fete ie ome fe Tocbes uy a nevet 
bene an meri snd young red wa is 
fed ithe Aer the ade he goto the 
tagon and began overt owt woke 
(Cepeda eid Geto he agen 
‘shes Faed popped ape the brea the 
[poo teres, at they ook of twat 
{Be pe ured and grossed tor ng 








teens onc hon on cache By he ine 
rice ws ig epson 
rota Fred dows nat seer i ah 
ther covet sc 
Semis gt i he rosie e 
‘Tigebogeto walk over pie west an 
inde tiple Ae Tle Geana 
tomake brad ane cher tgs ing 
the wheat pore the amy ate or aks 
ct dy Sandy beans mee opal fo 
lic rca thn thy ol ave 
aka ete ati otic nh 
Hocksand would work stead, ton hav 
i the winters sappy reweod forthe 
‘se chopped up ae ped sang te ace 


ome te an, One 


Many people stopped a the Totes home 
cele vy hot 6 Vega Since twat ao 
Slkvay, W'wae onventet to stp there 
tom Up and ie the hoes ree the 


‘ation Dayo plang peas ms allowed 
tntlabowe on, Caos had many religious dis 
Stine with Peter Hen whee ote 
iy the Toubes place about once a week ois 
way home 


(Gena teed many years from ais 
Norman and Ped helped Hor da the hewy 
Roose sine tha aso fiat fo 
any nrg he ak er in 
fers In 142 George bait thiee mare roms 
Eto dhehaus, and so pu plmbing. ar 
hing wate and a Sova poner igh plant 
ing for Gena George at's cheer person 
[HE en ang sche rk so esa bee 
fle ol et an eng fom ong 

“hn 189 Norman eft to shidy at RBI He 
pated Bee nde at They 
Nickigen U5-A, where Norman work as 

ee oo ek i 0 Aer re 
thefarm andl aus the Centre, where 
fe moved wn is Son Bi, George sed Bi 
joyed gardening sed had any besa 
Towers Around the hoass Bll somstines 





worked out stoking a ot pein or far 
ea Gin ete om 
hterpse he tok over rom Are Emmere, 
iitwould waikal over hesetiement exying 
‘our sc coniaining te boner of cande tad 
the Bock he ed fo ae: Many people 
ied thay ard frm Bl who, ace 
ad been Told never forgot baat. He 
{Sted toaingandsangintb chur carers 
tanker ars Groge ein 97 andar 
et aed oH Nea Hoe 


CCECIL AND ANNIE (SCHOONEKAMP 
Suininca 

‘hough Cul and Ana have ved away 
Fr embeds in tein ‘Both were born 
‘hort ater wh thelrespece parent Both 
‘cdg ee rg 
“Fey mere marten 180, and began farm 


Seton eee sess 
er 
Wie tl aad op 
Pee ee ee 
Ri a tee Soret 
Bal Sere int agg ae Be 
Seder 
por opter ephery 
pee aaree 
Sore 
sirshan eine ed 
eee cia Se a 
she oe peace acs 
eget cee sae Ae cee 
rrr 
Se ee 
SESE hore 
Stor coma 
sofa ete fe Olt 











Wiamsbarg, Onan, and Ladner and Tk 
‘a, 8. ineachaf these places he was he fis 
ise minty en he Tinga ed 
Grande Pasi, Alberta: Twenty-five years 
servant ty elim nC 





nay asa Ania me a 
‘Sonn Bah no the ane 
Sythe Ses Rend 
ene 

Ce Tings 


JACK AND MARGARET (STURWOLD) 

Tek Tenaga nd Margaret Stare were 
{yanmar [Duce 130), Rath 
Margaret Mach 3 B99, Beale fan (May 
1180) is Lone Apel 1955) and Mar 
{yp os June 2.8. 














“The Tuning armed on the NW 06-35 
sie cron Eaton, eth 
‘heyhad wochtie Lore ded in 1989 and 
Eehatneintanion Ona Ruth ar 

Fest lop m1 Tey ave 
tes ciliren and are Bring in Eanonton 
Beatie did Oxtober 23, 199), and Lorne 
(Seay, 














Jack worked in ssl eae and morgage 
Mrgatet Tunings 


JOE AND SOPHIE (WIERENGA) 
{usiNea 
ngs wa an Edmonton in 8 
‘Bib. When Joe war seen years ol he had 
‘ape spe whch gee nd he 
{pent four meni inthe Barend hota 
‘When the doctor operate, he tid Joc dad 
{ht he hd beter fet the inderaker bees 
Irewaiotine Beyer nay ame 
foe hin and fe ase i da, “hy owe 
(erga come o ace me” jors daa 3 
Kemi nee bt for sad “twant di” 
[Rae langconslescence he rcoere. 
"oem Soph Wieenga on Dstnber 
14,888 They rated & wedding downy of 
Foatcowsandapigirom oes When ey 
bt naed Jowett thank the muster ot 
Pe Eyal pt ef cas" Rey. Van De 
Wie na “at fee you have the courteny 1 
Umea thank me, but ht ont You $20" 
"Testa Sipe ladon the E83, 
hha tat ane had ay pes open TS 
Land as bah Henat Kannegter for 
‘80.00 at payments of 810.00 2 your sts 
percent Tey bata owe omit hich 
ot about $30 0H bud ot they aed 
umber trom Jo's fathers ld house Joe 
teat totum tore 
Tan eal the ft iter pigs fro the 
see resten Seheleee 
‘hippest for which he ectve riney del 
iaeeEanyjethought, hates fens” 
“he hist year oe was mare. Neue his 
dad's cher. in 999 he howghe fs ow 
toca & Femi for 000 psd 
heb pth stains ight perce 
‘withthisouti a2 per hou Jacand Sophie 
Tough thelr fst aes Hudson, in 1880 for 
Se, 











When Neeandi bu anew school, Joe 
and his father Cea bought the od wo-satm 
‘heand suet o bud enh tes age. 


EU Ie ye) aged 
Sorstere power tan et 
Reinhart Tacha 
ie ee St hy wee a 
Secu acm ane aay 
jE te the 
Kiiekigrtivsntandetn ists 
Ea Getic perp crane 
Sindee he levaonenth 
‘Phe unter ade poe with = 
pie epetentan 
Riseipict ian eet 
SPADE Tee defer ee Ca 
{De Grose and foe hinsel, 
‘ands the Ce dg 
SESSA RS oo 
Bint rhe spine wn et ne 
Soemmda nearer wih eens 
Shes Ty ed pr 
Popa te uch ys ad 
SET 


Joe and Sophie ha fam of seven ch 
de eta bed ston Sepember 399. 
So itite hater Onl i 


(ifort John allowed Reta om July 1,181 
‘Derek Andrew bor Apel 8, 197% Charmaine 
Dorinda born November 1 ana ance 
epi bran, 188, 

Sharon ad lowed ber tree An 
‘endured A Depry 806, 
[thasabackiosopersion allowing Sharon, 
Sidney Joe as born aly 12.88. 

Fou yet eon ne 3182, Cec He: 
man ived Cel rhe aes weer for Wy. 
trad Ste He macied Martyn Duker 
Elnomon on November 201583, and they 
Be ial Karen Stace stor fo ther om 
rch 2,385 They farm a Neeeand 


Smarnormoe meme 

op nena, ones 
see ts hr ie a ene 
Pa 
Een more cere 
Se ee cent 
Serotec oo 
bans wea ese 
Mkts cH oes 
a lh ed cid atin 











Sp the combine to look at what hal happens 
i crmasead unm 
Saco 
acer ape merce aH Ae 
Sea a eer cr 
Se gorse coor me 

fie tea 








Joo Tunings 


FEIEAND TENA (VISSER) TUININGA 
avant of ntreste Soughout hs el 
‘gan when he Bought stuck and stared 
olin eight om Needands to into 


i is a a i 
ees ce sg 
‘to truck to Neerlandia. af 
i 
scene pene eet 
Leman er cen te 
Soe Coeetemaie 
SURG Ks ie eee 
sche Ate Cog ae 
Sisorerumeats 
Seivieeeeinamn te ented 
Datars eee 
a ae 
aes 
seater 
‘on March 23, 190. Theis ist daughter Grace, 
Sena Torberce 
Poa 
oie teotd 
SiSkanctaretanseer 
seater res 
Revel ea dae ea 
it earl bran 
le Ltd 
ee et 
rare meamemeerns es 
re ha olen 
Siocecreectmes 
Seer arnperrat 
Eeeieceet ee 
Soe 
at ee 
ae eres 
ares ere 
Bearman s 
Sees eres 





he quae on which the ning ed 
tad very poor soll An od tian whofe on 
RSet of Stal kel ft th the 
ate ur fe eo a en 
Sinber separating Shoal Lake aod Freeman 
takepart ie ns 
is et fein raph ee To 
Fin oto pene bo 
‘SS he problem with the fal led nde 
actaging moe vere thay 
EEE hs when ese 
ong aan anther conmunty et 
‘isto ove te debt Pete accepted two 
Tits hoes feces of opin 
Sones Bed Rak fee ante ele 
Ippo fms fae» ac 
‘epee el edo eed 
‘vice about his sil the DA “hed "Where 
Sipe pt tone peed en 

“Those are as sere” Pte replied. 

“GE ithe BA dae srt 
ike at pubes? te wetontoae 
Feetocta the ovina chery and 
‘Rertoblad ths clans tahecould 
‘Si farcry soe ok Ne ac and 
SSE Bg ren clement th 
‘blond ative Ade 
errant 
[tr and fan hachng expo here 
ee tReaneither hed esl 
these ns, ba coninedin he com 

in thea the vt ot sc 
setae ga copia we 
$5 sh Riau om ope 6 ae te 
Fives opetion. Whine hesptale ao 
{ist peeenon, poss beau sno 
seein He ous nthe hop fr 
{Ea day ite i wa led hed 
Sawer an sey ec 
$host Late Instead of going over the road 
[Tn parents wore contemes hat Tens had 


So mah yr oo ith Pe eng ik 
Borel pome 

Roads In the fortis were low and easly 
sted in One yar Catece Pete Ta 
{Spsshovale ot heron rome homes 
[ifn Hiatt place, etanc of one me. 

teers chad em 

the way The ob tok then le yeh 
mpc A fw days er anther Hard 
Pit er ae 
Fehisbotase the rons were inpatable: At 
‘Sher tones ec wee ef Baers Core 

“Khe ne for he Chats once 
ro nay Sys, who had been hans fo 
‘holor two wecks tenn lesb 
ier pret take Ror and they prot 
ts The rade were dite So ey stot 
sade han tsa none together nie 
fed hovel But eventually they got fo 
Sha on over hat ener os 
‘andy and onge a the tip was te 
Ate oes 


a 


or 


seen Cnr aes 


When the Wr bugan in, agar wo 
sgom in shor pp ited oa 
Serie Fieve a wi ee 
‘ze beso prodce honey ea baked 
‘Gned nin hey and ean sed honey 
Sire and inbvserage: Fen rd arly 
‘Socved rs of honey fr Tena eho aa 
feve gentouy of whatever she ad Een 
ESS Fete woul ke hep bw, bat ea 
Fc deeded and 
tigesbe snd ore than willing shares 
epee. 








Aboot hit yar ago a salesman fom the 
‘bara Nursery Bowen came fo Nerina 
tas Pete het apple tes, Pee, whe 
‘thera the Higa fc plans assoon 








ce cidren were bo othe Tn 
age ble sino Ut a Ba 
Seige sete cutee, Once hen rae 
Serpents began tcl her Don ck 
ie at our yours o tee inset rowhod 
‘plorajarom tebe sping hk honeys 
‘her be lace Spa gully pd her Hose 
SS tap fcr ot eat and Tens 
[ne 3135 Thy hee on farm near Sher 
tow ike On August 1985 Jan mar 
June Oui nwo Toon, each 
teense for Chin Stu Joan co. 
Ether Nanainga, Lucile mare John Per, 
Imus toys for hs grandchildren, ana caves 
‘sight figure of people and sina. 














Se: mn Po. ier Ft a. 

ete and Tea ae tl ving onthe far on 
sch hey tre The bush gone now and 
‘Rings hive changed temenouly since 93 





lands the eer tn Canada: Gn fae 2 in 
Utuizen: Groningen, ahitent hi et 
to they called Bertha, was bor othe ae 
‘et Waren fay it Neerland on uly 
‘stb, hte he faye or 
{othe Ras Tunas fly They med Nin 
Iaboureaugnented by the ite thatthe oder 
ene th fy coal cote te 
Ae al immigrants acd to get stated made 
[rtf an forthe tte te tro ch 
ston were members othe se dia and 


























tenet sae una hat nt, 
hevig ws at yrs Savon oak 
suet Seth ets teal song ae 
‘ross country On the way there he aad Nis 
Sing ocaljone otleren ewe 
they took. This stuaton improved for him 








wih hs prente mowed fo the NW 278135 
Tes than ome me from school When the 
Vengo in Newland, Bertha ado 


‘a eso school usualy jing the 
Eppes chien whe ive one oe wea of 
them, Later she had to walk ths long distance 
{Steam Mates improve forher when ahe 
Stired working for kt. Koning, the More 












sept sn tring ou 
Soler dare ey 
Pe kn jesacolatunns 
agen yt a Sates 
See oe ces 
ieeipee Sian che ove da 
ete re ee 
Sereda fet 
Denon 
rer ele 
aie ieilgiand 
Pl ened 
Sigman earners 
Soe ae 


va 























Se eee anes 
ee is 
each a i 
sos tred ne a eat 
Se cee 
image wer sil he Rosen buggy dye, 
See eer eee ear 
ri arr areca 
cape ee yee 
Speer ances beeen 
Shreaee a oeeaeiee 
ope te es ae 
eas 
pigtail 

oe c 
ni eae 
vapid a tea 
ence pl atte 
rte mess 
pe 
eee oe ak once 
Soe see 
Biches Gaerne 
Sees eee 
‘muurels north of Freemen Lake he was sus 
ce eee 
eeu co cen 
Sooke 
; In 854 Simon tuted his on racking and 
ieecoeaerae eae 
pth eee eke 
pacientes 
ery 
arta 
ER enar ai ion ae 
Sree eens 
Pe gee rid 
Sah, tormenta ap 
es ec varie 
tem a 
Sac 











isu cuen soa atater 
See eee 
{hat sep tothe saghter houses n Emo 
Sodan ereaieamerted 
Grete 

ons Sie ae 
pidge re, 
SSorias 2 Reema 
Soe chabeftanee 
Pretec eo 
Spreenummetenes 
‘Cea party to un fora set in Be Provincial 
SemecS Sek 
‘were married July 1, 1972. and fan in the 
oceans ere 
Gass eaaarinary 
= ce ees, 
Beier ace cany a 

Se crete ea 
SSS SS 




















smtes and sot. Son ha seed an 
‘Ses and has boon a delegate to Cass and 
Synod: Simon and Berth ove to vel and 


Hap Yan Dee Woude was bor February 
46, 7m In Neos Groningen the Nether. 
Ie a wen ibe Min apa ‘sr on 
once andar movado whee 
nial a year tre teed Can ce 
o's loy-bve yous ld He served a8 
pte. cl to Be heme missions Eamon 
{hand Needandia and war Jota 
gion ney ah 
Sometimes seayed withthe Ingwetvens when 
fe'nae here and Cas Insane the 
‘owing in Ns memos 


te atesed the weer of Gol ad ce 
cr He woulda ne Pople at 


he themes, suche oper n hare 
Then he was no espeter of eons wa 
‘elder tht wu ler see, he would Sm 
‘Ghd the consetoy bene an ey you 


ln 
ene 
‘wander over the platform as if in the douds. 
Se tn 
Serge mass 
PT a 
Eases 
eect yt 
been Berenson nrebo 
SS eee 
sce aa Nes 
Poe Se 
‘though it was to help someone else out, ought 
eae td nate ep ae 
See et ca 
pee et 
Sco 
say ct int work or Doninet iu 
Se ee 
err ten et 
eee ere ee 
pues ee 
roa se ea 
havin each ie 
Spaeth 
ri opal bas 
See eS ere ae ae 
omer ere 
Sereigeetnes ora 
See a eee 
sg a Ti 
inet aes eons aie 
epee 
Bes ee Oe ee eee 
sich ipeep tay 
texte 
Spaces kene ect 














ht See 


sgt tye — Tat tre on er 
SO feta a a 
arm Eneton an Newnan 27 
sor aca a 
fered he ch be en er 
Fins nite conay trop oe nd 
Pon ate a dpa Os he 
Eats erp Heh 
Set claps 
Sasa sehen ae 
SS nc caorane helps 
Sirk geeeedea ie ge 
prune yen 
seul snd since Harm was ocelot 
‘Teepe ee hay He 
Specie Plt eed er 
{month and woul come everyday 7.303. 
smmnstgetmatcyunate ia 
Rebel et atan as nga 
‘Eisen feat ese ur 
emir ome, Kini 
weltpiy. Wer Nine marie Har 
NSURAP Ect Sites” Sewers 
Widow wath gown cde an aye at the 
fineige Se she wove ter 
Mists ert are por 




















pong te ieee a ta a 
Erfte Biter te hea Mtg he 
ebay copeneen thee 








‘ete Ber hur he eo 
2h Aes who were mine tite 
‘hur apie present totem on spec 
restons Harm alco enjoyed sing the 
Sicerandi rere ard nds the fob 
bought used car at Ese, Key tie Be 
roe poopie of community te herp 
Bacher orn Edonton: For insane, he 
(Gok lige Boro Bathead when she ha 8 
Ive Reeth pled and abo bough ane 





1 a en Aen 


ras. 


Hiemstra the Hospital when she ws sek 
‘eth leur (98). 

"A fae Rev. Von Der Woude, ev 
Kosta, Who hod Kn hi since hi 


one Yo In February 140"he informed the 
‘Neen conistry that Re war sce and 
‘Newson Mareh942- evetied tolinas 
there bebe elaine I Bae necessary 


pues log and he died Februny 0, 


Jot AND SUSAN (ANEMA) VANE 
aha) Lube Vance wae born Ape 8 
sah in he prove of Drenthe Net 










Suthers ett 
{Eran uncle. In B27 he immigrated to Canad 
re ere 
Peal cons 
Shee Nonna here 
Fee anil cca 
{hs and his dream of tg and owner tn 
Se eeereert 
ae ene 
eke enact 






































Jt om month te an ae wo 
otis Totten me 
Se crema eee 
isha caer ope 
Saino cee 
Sone ee care 
feat ety 
ihaeega rae temo 
ite oe eee 
eye eet 
Sou wa Bate Fete a eh 
"aes 34 mand Sees 
pooh Re mains 
Susi had wo De They wou ah ket 
Soreicr eae terme 
one Gaara ae a 
Sipvionst inereeameen ay 
Peary pretercd 
Sane 
peters cerresiaet 
ee te 
dhe Dern Ca 
st nega ta 
i p. h nnyt 
Saas San 
herent re Meat 
etree id 
ieiranh mens rear 
Sot ue ee cna 
Cosgeateaam at eenees, 
Soatetearmrereaca te 
betes arti 
et EA a Taming oh 











lmghters He ato di the colt Alberta 
etestnd ihe ook cmstemoreihe 
ithe spring 1946, John and Susan lt 
she ar a Sto Aer lng a ie 
New Rentmirites BI wis hete that th 
Sox ng em nob ad Sun 
Frances Charl Vie 


Peet ether sti 
ee ae 
Pl ae lege 
‘miles of fencing. . 

{in 947 they sod chet farm and moved to 3 


‘an take Later they moved to Skah, 


JOHN AND JOHANNA GNGWERSEN) 
Nissen 
Fae Vn nd i ours rte ay 


pest Entre 
Sines oe 
See oe 
foes tress 
ceca ees ed 
Sheangtiee erage gala 
See eee 
peed 
eaoeeee 
reer 
Spats sectormnyore rat 
Seager Sen Nae a sy 
Tedeetemetan ee 
Soon 
poe Mame eet 
Said aes cae cl a 
Soe eee 
Petree dee 
= 

an we ans ay 
sad as pone ioe 
Senge Ma ee oy 
Sih an Maes ope 
Sa teat orn cars tne 
Sets ne hd a 
ee ee 

Teer rk hm uh May 
rotor ares en 
aeetent rae hye 
Sed 
Saeco ayo 
os 
so bere eee ened 
sei FRc ee 
pet ead ls 








there ma aways plenty of eg, buter, and 
(eam Wheat eel cused and ee or 
ant cers or Johan nade into own 
tro 


‘After the Depression was oe faring be 
gs more gps, Pars pan 


‘bap sac e aeeeg 
fp pep obr tem 
oi leh i 
ies am ard orn 
Saletan od ota 
Sele 
Siege Saris oacaaad 

le ec ee ene we 
Suche orcs 
See ee 





spon thay soa seine word th a cid 
sede Si yay fey re 
kinda She Boop bg change to thet ives, 
Googe a hd soe or eg 
ont. Bt Lndasoon Beane prt fhe ae 
Sy daha hans weap thy ha 





Js we always cen commanty a 
{ory the store board, and the school board. He 
sree hoe icy ta ed 
{lve at home, spending her days cooking, 
‘Seeing. an ardonng Her oy as owe 
edo oc ine ad energy ro 
she wool even dt jn ito elpng he 
{eanplant shu bout he ple 

"Ak George became ere biped withthe 
shores and when he was foe Seo 
ieee he naming ns te 
‘a had built anew house few rode farther 
oth Ath tin a Cs ce 
‘ean, Linda shed Rig choo and 
eon te Dor Collage, wher she rece er 
eho dre neduton She mar 
vice-pnpal in Lethbridge Chistian Schoo, 
Hew and Linda vem Petre Bate Aer, 
wh ence daughters 














As George and Ronen amity ze up 
and oak wt ove prin farming fend 
‘edit wes time to eave the farm and isin 
[97h Thndi noenecenary mean he 
srrtng” He tought ft acer af and the 
‘amie Newland, thous on one 
tnd subviged and sold the gest He oo 
‘neha lr Plains Western Gas Company 0 
Unig escent. He enaye thr pb a 
sae es ety pro Ltr he 
en Sins Johns retement he and ohana 
fen the sb ad Howers which rae tee 
an 

Johanna Vier 


[RAYMOND AND ANNIE @UININGAY 

‘Raymond cum o Netlanda in 928 when 
he wt foureen years He ands bot 
Jah made ipronements onthe SE 3095, 
Wicd teen Sid ony thr ther. The 
{Quarter was apt sp wth ach other geting 


'Semmers were spent picking rout end 
settingsings soem er Sancne che 
fone dr pr dy forthe tow were 
the toys wen tk to Eamanton but so 
feme ivestc we porcaeed ania nea 
{ate bachingin Nesta Aw daar 
Cae made he winery Sing ge 
this wes vedas adage 

athe winter o 38" Reymond worked a 
‘sulin lumber Hea ember on 
Ferma ted oe ain ae 
{eehimeet and his new bide atthe cos of 
Sam, 


he ky il was Ane Tunings, er 
et a Es Acre 
sn (a rat Suni Re 
‘Serdar esc nd 

fey hee ir cranes ft 
Rey fc Canpany 5 ga ng nw ee 
agate er oe ee 
Se caeacets ere 
1957; t the altermoon church serie. There 
wim eicedien we wkenomoen 
SERENE ae 


Seam ete 

ihre hist oy, Go 
Seu Sesee ccm 

enon mand nie hae mone, on 
Soo eemectse is 
ikon aesertcrs 
Rees ch 
paehencaimetreee 
bite aces of ceed land but several ea 





Setar ahereetneyneoe 
ew howeandalltheroom. 
SiaTes beat reat Binet Chen 
pa dn ope 295059) at 
ier or ion Here Beare a 
fPldey Rita Sehalkowyk Rita was born 
Fendt Johanne ebay tae in 
Rennoyiuniy USA. sed ought in Veter 
[Seon ene Cab opt er St er ed 
teymere mare hogan 7 


‘avin and Ria monedta Vain Apes 
They have techn: Matas Ran ue 
H/o) Hanna jy December 10) a 
Hey Hope amy. Cainaperee 


rents is nd out and as sme vest He 
{owes hang Ra voved ih La Late 
{npgue in Bite and slo ave fo ed and 
‘eri te aren and farming ne 
mner He gt he Ns 2-62-59 ro hs pars 
[pat flsmone bck no Ms land for ons 
ine dnd Uethng' He owl falls 
ingen Lethorkige she met Lake Homa 
trai hint 167. They ein No 
‘efor and have tee daughters and asm 
Srrhcad and Edman, andthenn Lamia, 
foconds in a medical conte She marsol Ed 
anthare twogale Nest 
Ron me Sally Clarke atending he 
rthead hgh cel uly had been bn 
iMptorbar Constructo, sly was orgs 


ig Fag Ft Pa, a a 58 











ei Tl En Peet. They were 
‘oe fo pn lig ah 
forhoge: Theshckenfamtebyerreaet 
wae converted ito hog bam Ron sed aly 
‘ine otarm on NESSES. The dees 
‘Se Raya Dawn ge 8, 1970, Gregory Dae 
Gy 6 on Nena Sip tm 
Wonca Sl ey eng ne 

‘aly lowed inher ster fostseps nd 
went ino narng. She worked a Vee, 
ald, and Westiock” She marred Carey 
Message in B80, and they lve on arn 
Fade with Uc oc son Wlery cow 

‘In 197 Raymond and Anni moved Bare 
head Since then feymond has wre 
"Sistoian foc Hothead United Church anda 
‘ther oda Heoften des toNeedanda 
Asset his Sons, Annie worked for Prvenve 
Sal Sere for five year: She oo longer 
‘he Vners tend te Bren Chan Re 








fea Cachan re apy ob ey, 


‘poms avo onic reno 
pede mehr 
eee acme 
Scere ivan 
Scones 
SE eae 
bbusinentman, first swayed Andriesby show 
ee ‘wen oe Anca: Te was 3 
Sen) and Annes ongansed a mec for 
Sapa aarea 
“Andon decided to immigrate. Hendika 

















oh meat sage Ot 
alee Sa nga nh 
Sees beeen ees 
pm Are pla 
Meer ie tony 
poere se ae 
ER aerial 
seat ates ot 
ssn aes ea 
pea eciires eeetes 
Stes eee 
sae etree i ooo 
See arte rely ee 
Deemer natty ocean 
ei eae oe cee 
Sore eee he 
Seca eyeiy bee aaa 
i ie orange a a pr hy 





















ei ic 
ee ees 
ares 
footie nes 
pee ee er 
He gems Sit ere 
Se ar ais a did 
(eee ca et 
ey aioe thc 
ee eee one 
Salers 
124255) in B28 Andries bought the NW 
Be Be Ae ie 
es eee ae ore 
pees emer 
este eae 
BE ee 
ero 
ea ee eee 
Soe peer 
Te a ect 
Si ee ee meet 
Peete 
Ferlgs under her stodinga toe rom being 
ae fe em eo 
Ee tet aa 
Aer end 
Cee ee ee 
Cocmn eey a ea 
SS ciate 
eee ee nee 
pede 
Sea as 
a oes plo 
wate tae teem rele ts 
SASSIN WETS ee 
































the hol and store toads. n 1950 Andes 
‘na Henna rete oEdoonton, The teh 
ft ect Ben who also moved i norton, 
[Stn seven gunrtes cooperatively. Andes 
passed ave) Apr, 883 due to cancer 
Femarsed Gea Sane ar they ave 3 
faryotten chronic mare Goong 
Senne sf Edmonton, eng marad 
Saber nae ee Recon 
1516, and hee husband, Joe Tunings Jeanie 
Gane Febuary 2 13) ves i Eto 
withered, Ok Lambert (ay 
BL al sted Rae Weg oe Johannes 
‘Geaoer 3123) mane’ ida ett, ugh 
‘trot jam and Elzateth, Matin an his wie 

“ser of Edmonton, moved ont the 




















Sn haa (CLARENCE AND HELEN EMMERZAEL) 

‘lrence (Kaas) Werenga came to Tht 
sth prens in 28, ut when hey ed 
{pNewtanda Garence went to Edmonton, The 
Toned butcher or whoa he had Boon mocking 
et him gt ure pckng pan 
Neclandia there he ied onthe NET-S23 in 
aia 

“On Jane, 192, Clarence mars Helen 
smmerar They ved in the one sac 














ka 








SnctereadendedsiChrenesar—ontya 
tDibe im wit hoes wagon bccse 
Vilrengrs Roig war improved when they 
‘Sanu 5: er the eat eye years 
‘he most to Clarence wore the ones he dled 
tat wos inthe ding busines wan unit 
Dense ees 
Sconces 
lew. Water and natural gas spouted sixty feet 
Geandedsasinater vel 

whi tetanic 
soy an an ae 
Johanna, January 16, 194; Arthur John, Jans 
fea petae Remarc 





bur phys tang nd en he 
fee Clad Cue Hompal i a 
ie ly Sara she sno 
‘Sey dy he cul wn cho 
ee thd a 
‘Spel ements nae 
TSG ie grown nw: Hey nar 
red Lena iter Nao mated John Be Kan 
Ser ee ities Se tones 
ertheless Ray wed a 
Paco 6 We a et 
SES SEET Seon pty 
rane ae a ae ty hard 
Booby ROD ihy Rew herr ft 
Rte tal ieee ha 
iB he maried Yvonne La Bone. They lve 
hits eae Bure 
Te Keating tle larie 
aoe a al 
Te guy SRN Cec as 
sot TN ig cnet ed AE 
arb ale ein on 
Red Bod ora ew peas fa es 
soba ee 


HEORUK AND HIE TERS) 

TS ga eat) a 
vat ay 
Ehren vine Crean te 
Seine career haters 
Seer ery 
BEG ys Ga fo 
SEES limite 
ara ata ii pa 
Siathriea Stigmata 
fay ees 


‘and ‘wna th cand Nena Wi at 
[Besta Canada nthe ida, no 
og wht sin stor fo them ee a 
‘Buran the woven, ei was ses 
‘most the time, For the Wierenga chien, 
‘owgh, he tp nae an aeons Tey used 
to wander over the decks sd vest the 
fo Of the cousins discovered a Bg bai, 
Ridge te tate tab ont hey were 
2 ang hn Few wth 
erste ita Henk, As they ok out 
Fenda woud ey “Look a tbe od ate 
(ht) an as hat we wl ave ies 
tosof ue farm homes, not of loghosses. Both 
women mere dncouaged. The fame had 
Serpe and aing toe 
{ay mibere they stayed in the ein for tee 
ticks betore's lacs we fou to ve 
bt twas crowded, so Hendck soon found 
Ssrhoune selina are 
sath thei te sn ” 


Heng found work with farmers nthe 
sc any ange 4 nj fo 





a made lt oe hem a amend, Hed ny ot Ne ee 
pean se pine those who cold speak Secon, neta of gn se Suny fe 
EEglshmate litem dolars pe month Fie wand song te cee tom Kamps he 
foliaicipe tienda tele homestead nce wean pti 
Sdoubieedged ase, she sweng foack oo af others fo make mency fr poset, ead 
induc hehe doef cdo 
Swnonced to gotsadocoe "buckets te chfen would ge bon brad 
‘afer the Witengishad vedio Tafel for Spend" ld and some aon peryet 
stemonthe Re Sells avistingpreacerfom Sided. When the itor Temas bud 
Ecoton tld them ofthe Dutch setiement 3 hog they would give endo the head ead 
tp Neerland snd encuraped them to more Titwuld ake ed chee, which nas 
there: acw hope the amly toured the ea. When Fendi wored on thesing 
Sciportaicad fieron Circ ured Sew, he oul mete: tg ea 
os they sper fesilnce wan cdr The family Tea ay ie 
litem Paty ibe ‘Netdandlacommanty ‘Biden wou "hoe ave adequate Tootweat 
Hendrik took up 0 homestead (OW 3261-33) igi to church on Ns democrat sce 
tnd ne the amy vedi thease they hana way of etn chur at. 
fang, Sut a smal Iomber house on tke" AReraboutoaends hall ears te any 
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DOMINION LANDS /@ 


B hereby Certity eet tare esd ron ™ 


epirrstautl toa paris er ee 
On Beata ee a a a ae 








eee eeriare 
eter bree ete 
rhs ag SOE ca nt 
mounds tans satan 
scone sores eres 
ie whe ening ind Heed hd 
qc eaten es 
Baehcren seers 
Sothemctti ie aaa es 
pitta 

















Reenter oe 


‘vera rete oemuskey between the Wewenga 
Sng athe Cle” Hand ea 
‘lor Joe Holierdas taste, the MLD of 
Shon Grek supplied hed ots the rod 
in BAL Sophie began woking or he Koning 


amy, which she continued do for about 
fourgeare Around ha time Hendri took he 
nto to clean the tworwom schoo He 
‘afte Hook worked senior ant 
‘ad maid Dick hen 88, an Soph 
‘Stam John Moko in 938 








Sey cep ee 
seni Tome ofthe tammer Wi re ‘amily 
pee 













































vould got church nthe atemcon, Ancther sone She stack hot hile wat in the eld 
nupie Tokunna, mos born Deconer 1, tnd soap er aay Hen ed a be 








Hendsk worked out to obiain some tive that timeall her piglet were dead. 
soc stay poping forthe snialby ear) in Bd the renga bese the proud 
Mend orate When he gots hose be owners of newborn tose cle whoa ey 


tide his own ames but nee pany tumed Duly, Daley Became teal pt fore 
Secs Au ek, he athe Spee cp fear Lame! She Sn 
Seams the hose’ els The cutter vas also Sd would often cy tres mil. Shelve 9 











Tames uld eae of he segh te affconaay Gr one scat te dog 
‘luring the week when the leigh wae needed nipped Dany inthe hee while she ws Flow 
olferihings THecaterboxtinatcmeon Ing Hendrik during chore tine: She meaty 
hea lized Hand bu one oa! dipped Mot 
“Snes day; when Hendrik wscoming  thehaad,Enccing hin tthe ound ast 








foo these wih the hows and cuter Ne toy Fen temperament Dayo ten 
‘Sule ur ey wee goings to ets face ta upto the Riche window, Ban he 
Se tread ha meth ihe had Mov ihe uke Specks ap 
Tunibeloe Menne Naningv Soe pulled on home tothe cabbage pte ang anspout al 
If rans tosow the hors, bu the more he cocheabbage Whe she wns noe Making 
ound tend atsachacl tat thet cane 
Ghote gh ad er ws der 
fapd sleigh were oul of sight, Alter that 
ends Ee teeter bor to the sgh. 


Sa 




















Sat andi appeared be woah not ayn 
fer long So Head tgued he wou at 
erat onthe ade kw en 
Fendi wa fying though the ar and landed 
oe he snd The be eaonfowed A 











sce of here one of her favourite gstines 
“Sinalking slong he row behind te pow 

‘bout Tid fre tuco house Rad been 
uit in 1 Jw uted Grace Tings and 


See aes John marsed Agnes 2wnanevela: Camber 








fe HC ad lohanna moved ine 3 ouse 
Irhieh they had purchased mt the Centre 
[akan ler aren Kost Here 
fed away March 21954 a 68 ears ge 
‘omar atacsHije moved it the Bare 
tad Norn Heme i 197 and pase say 
ptember 1975 at year ofS 
Tbe eengs 





‘moved tothe area in 101 from Randolph, 
Wnonain, where Hart, born Ap Bie 
wor edn BO she mone Herman, wh 
‘Se ray em he Nera 
Young cilden, but they were matted by 
‘Sinand were conent hey would have fe 
{erchane of owningiandn nother Ale 
Herman ond Hage aren Need 
uh tele cen Die Edna, Aug 27 
188) Andrew [ain (Occemter 3 1987) and 
inden Thee 
Regia chad enthad moved on as 











ot Dir ero Qe nf 19. 


Ie mos people ose dy they man 
Perrone weet yereent 
Te dent om ws Het fad eso 
Sinhssonn Sta enn hero 
track Seen young ad er Hl aly 
Sit he aS the beled tng 
fri te ws sy ph 
tongs skein a Ae sae) Te 
serquleiupey binsorasti wee honey 
Birebnay pope gree ‘ 
“The Wiereng's fourth chil, Peter, was 
bon Beene 18 ee Bahn ws 
Fiat dace nee as 
jain Wrong Sdn were happy and 
shy a Soc sng nde eae 
rier cutis 
etd chen or ew prs 
"Women hed ite chance to priate x 
ace lee hth fis 
fier taste eecnte al enna os 
‘elas ral from. Alot that work done 
She md se! The ony ing Paton 
Shales fur wes spleng eee 
haghal aha otkn sed se OSS 





WH the increasing How of samigration 
trom the Nethesed Hernan Peete or 
Tere onion Soy of Cas Wh 
suspense she Che elomes 
Thetarm aswel but eventually found impos 
sie to manage bah 

‘Although Se Weengas enjoyed ion the 
‘man wrked har fo he Immigon Sac 
riving ta inthis way he Seal mae Me 
onions sey 

Tein the coe of hi work that God 
‘ook Henman ose. On ay 3 34 be 








Lames and Handed teu 
sett mpd or psc 
When they le fom the ston tn Uhuzen, 
the bueeeeand tyre) 
teen eng oupat sooo 
liesthat were lnving Uihuten: Lemme and 
Mee a got oc ss Rs 
(0) se en wee sing 
fein and whom they id not expect to see 
sa Aer he gets a lS ee 
‘Shingo sips Bnd ou So ee 
Ream Lament an Heder and 
sue ten Del hepa ae 
‘Se ye te nde a alae wre ey 
See fy rs ee 
Supposed fo be wating. ‘The tein was iy, 
\Wronipes they were tod that things had 
eangll® the} we gg toe ed 
St Carros On Apr hey ave in Toe 
Se hye mame i eer 
Hoses endfor them eters they had 
Ivete inca ar wes We 
(Boga bs gt dole Precmons the 
nics mods Seed Eocene 
pia une te fk soy nt Soe 
ES ae Stace seer ae 
dima, hes hedne aslocat hee, 
ELL ich oi and Ander nes 
een otyfonalgh na 
‘ren ach ah Cone (ese he 
fiat br, Sopmie Gephe eoay 
oy Catherine Cate Al a 
ten Aug sn ans roy 
STE) ban ek Poccicosne 














The Heine re Bus 
senna aSncanas ah ee 
Seer Dane ae 
BSH a ig a 
tee hula Edmonton, pte er pe 
marietta 
Sree ree 
Shnreictmmn an tention 
cana ea sae gee 
ecient ry ean 
eer rahe rage 
serie Ser ame a, 
Sian ontario 
Saalrean mec, toes, 
Sey sear en ea 
aera cease 
rettee a 
Sia oe ae 
ee er 
Eager 
eS cra tec oe a 
See bioee near 
aE sates ane 
esp ae er 
poguirenrrennare Sct 
Seton thal 
Si nog tongue hy 
Rhoateuroncs gee 
Sibokeprad ste ae 
Sater greenest 
SES SSS res ret 








‘one which had been borrowed forthe ri. ign 48. Andrew mari Rene nese in 
The elder Wicenga rs soon mara Gre Nwember and Fe murtedEgherina 
oe emint eng erunigs Nadeau 
Earns foo Holwerda in BS and Janten more to Ontario, where te ded in Oxtbor 
teak Veen BSE Henaie (Hepat, January 412) we 
venice oaies unter re anit map nana pei wth Caer 
ESSE Dating the forty mre ofthe vat ive poo when he came and 
erega dures marie, Johanna arses _nevermatredthe English guage He went 
JoshasKowaan nJancay 9 inst Jenmie facktohecod county wie snd woul ave 
{ange Apa 3) marred Andy lings, stayed thee had tak bn oe chee 
$a Hi fj) Margareta July 930 su:—vingin Canad, He dad August 
fied Necman Tepsina. Bertha (Lamberti) 
Fenda June 2,98) mated Semon Wrong amy 


‘ou know your an liner you can remenber 
Tcdone Kander whip, 
ling Sideways th your ca om any patch 
"shen anangry are fom ev NarDer Wud oul sence 
Phen everyone wore ther Best thes he Jy Fist 
PN hen plaping cards was considered ase 
erie might he church turned down 
ping school arfoe 
hen ou had too tough ending of ao Pan Be 
— Raw eld the outhouse wae a winter 
tfang crews cong down the Tod ad being able to 
“Srten you took plano lessons on the cpa 
Sfp eet on sce ene 
THe ea stator an aot 
hen ive chien made smal ami 
ihr Ren Sun Der Wowde snd and quate Meno prove 








ve mS oe ten Mone 
Sec ll i le a 
Ra yc a ai 
Peper ee me peo ey 
mm fen NewS 

ipl tara ee 





“Tutte is wo Peace avvrvc uke rns Lace 
aN NBa Sos RS ie 
1 Suna mn Wher as abn in Chg, nl 
on Deemer If tla sn Ban, Rees a 
‘one hee why pret nf rau rom Mane 
Feehan ed ty etn cap ae 
Fret eden vad Oth ands they oy thee chy 
iat ly 873 when a it dace de nen 
di. Wer tha expat a anpnel rise eae a 
lu hae ed nd ne ma pee a 
Seteimogiation on my art The “Neca seemed 
ING ech a ha favng sinc bef le on 
seth a ate een st 
troy tien aaa ey hed ce a 
Forts pron wth fur ses le Badesos wa tad Si 
SEATS ae umes! thing gions ep wi ee 
el nepal and dev a ar gi is ad 
peed Ey arjuing Ncandian vicepeins tomas ie maton 
The am Otis ome was oneal of «mie cast ofthe 
Nel erosends and you hve pn ap ni see oe 
fens your know ta ging eget nd dake sl 
ether ingame ay Sound Now of ose ta 
WE tony ney tongs intoaneaie Noses ea 
tothe taken ne nownte wramenber matic eee 
iar aro hd bcs are school tal 
‘Sheed Newtonian updos 
Viera atthe att ei 
becuse Fred had tad me that id not i Feeds parents were 
‘ng por us nthe btchen and we te gp tea 
sts my ist introduction to vsting al th Lichen tale tn 
‘Shee the ony acy done te dag ests 
‘Seriancwibvournormalmngptem wey ste ery 
Braise cicada ach 
gine dos ei and aloe ed ges 
od mee pepe sf cours sel Sy msl a i 
nga de naw epee ilies wht 
teal ometimes he lery lth sane re oes haneea 
‘Sts henc irene ny ecg of cparene aig et 
Sieroter ning be seae feoul st ope me 
Coop did net stck this eesenti! The fecings worsted he | 
riumesnd ad mae heft pc ny 
iene npcoing shames Roce 
oro ferings it tok et yes a he Repo der seed 
See seri unde hing bed moc: est 





het fart Base or years had been seve rack acts 
{Sd undoubtedly wa not osu fo Rave seme bread 

‘My fst vl othe “center Tonk ony minster ut wa 
shodtilg xpecence eure shock! | wondered whece the 
‘wonder at were (Sevan as "wester’ a) and 
Where Dc fe war "Heng County Coun I knew he 
Imus hae an officer saw Ms hari the oun cams 
Bad and T sw his seetary every: Mam Otis The 
‘Gitatan Reformed Chuchbuiingloked que re andi 
prion the csde but once nse | wae Spotted ints 
iene My hometown church was ognllyastaland simple 
{een ck stratre so ws just hoping for someting spec. 
Seer the yay I eared to appetite the Word oem 
Scand bah neg Bnei panto by 
‘Gist Refomed Church Meso Gage werd gua 
{Gd the homes, andthe school wos jus plained sch. The 


‘eiudiaCoop asthe center or thecntr an enjoyed gon 
fer saan ound aga pw shop eum, 
‘ot people to meet The it pepe | met eee Feds ay. ed 
Mare younger one at hoe of oun verve Seed an 
Seer Coming out os ealege campus station and om t 
[Emly where al bat oe were at ome, was strange topo vesting 


SSM Syat nile Til ences Fk abe 
Seq Somali mayne 
SED wy ee rr adn Pen 
feoqshnecrting ms kes Teter 
HGH pen’ ahe ied ont ie rly ae ae 
Minna wovandainiebare eanelea louie hee 
SEED ee flog tnd aking ne moe 
Sioinon fascusbgeisely nese ta 
SEAL Sin ou everyone nae ieee ret 
sgoceihecihe Deal pel eye 
ued be vehith before mariage Ne i le Oe 
patntcrouromen eel sp eae en ann 
{helaviste paste in Neelanda andi wasan evocation everyone 
Sorel edaeny espn tata cy aay 
SSSR TPG a we lh my 

Ute on we ee ad sgn tad 
toga eS aise Thc pomegranate 
sda octe ting ponte bettie pind 
{Siow cape ener a 
‘Scipeeleinna tte fdonaadarane ee 
Sibi gt nellosean renter agen 











Brees dee peo aor 
Pele peel beri 
ee eer 
‘heat was the water Fred Dad would run the faucet un twas 
Ege ueiacurenacas ada 
Throat expencnee | Goaoretst wes ber ren the de foe 
‘ceape, The water ls fazed “i cones suapicons that 
‘este the colt water becntse you di Nol payforany ates: besides 
scaler Se in ee 
bleep eee eg pte 
Site scaiicmeneaemtoraetae 
fens and fr was obvious that he needed ther all Never having 
Fcc dre me Cairo pn toad 
{gone up with black garbagemen who cune to the back door or oar 
Saeed ieee trees cy 
‘iameone's shadow you go wherever he goes. Ladopted. pal of d 
einer nd eee eller glee 
Sogdian ie fereaiond 
See ee ee 
Hear agate ech emer 
Pete epee alan 
Solos ree cee ieee 











ee 
Sees cee 
Sie he a care 
feeier eccentric ed 
Ses i Sor ares 
seh Oued, Conca ata 
Se eae 
EER Soe ce eenna 
Siete a 

Be Becket imal en in 
age ay lari er 
Seaerite Oe ntl iten caren 
Se eerie 
Ro eave reset 
id i ths dae ean 
phe aera 
SCRE eens tern 
Serna tac lagna eeepc 
Seta het ating bra cared 

oS csttin te cnn tutraecnatin 
agendas stateaiecranreenenn mieats 
HeaRSe eas cides ease ee 
etlioemeracntfe tact nea 
Se sara oe ee me 
Selesionavcrwlcigatasgrlcsicthe 
Soest 
eer a ot 
Saas inh stenoses 
Siieense comeuacngennist 
fog eee cee reer 
SSR et ery Seemann 
Beene inane ter one as 
Siete geld ene pee 
i reordered 
Bele 

a ean 
og sce Sa oe erect 
Pie ae 
Sh Coe eee 
Science mts hare eee 
SLSR rans igh 











Een andy wh coda tend or wenn Bish 
amb a Pewapec hy eth be. nme 
nite mudd: Marore ad | Tos deste ‘ wear pine 
sees anwar ute an acomplahent open all wa 
tte sil spss white Tn everne nt god ine at 
‘eng afters pote bathroom) dnt elie oct 
geht al ig ke wh wedges on in 
‘pet anther ting to be endured’ The reat of te evening 
‘onder how cold go home and sil extn mare Yo Fe 
Thathlofhavngt ary meothecaswarandis heey god 
iat eve came edn mud Ale our children cme song ands 
‘Rove thr bate pas them angade the oe for et 
ova an hea dn an mad an 
td sunny cites. The diving als ended fr snow: tad tad 
ig aid be ase Ny hnt may vod wen ie 
‘arhalvy down theron and ancy he house This ms 
Uden but yous ater when edo ds ord by tick 
sph te fe fred re scr eagh 
IE ne unvogieable Some things ony pence can ath 
Yowrand as ne woman put I never fel al when soethng 
Soe rong because you avays lam fom Sour the 

Arey eyed ap wa he yf desing 
A Neca there won have wort fo do wh the ie ot 
took ong Tine ‘ied to Fred working athe fae in the 
Ser acon ar comprehend how i cane fcr 
‘ese work on, wees nine, ould ok vd te 

Fa ound beat ith he aves changing and dsappese 
ingalltoo quickly. Auturs were also us, exatng and alin 
fw the sence of acemptshment rel and thankfulness wh 
{Kegan ond eld cups aren cannot be mated. The ete 
‘hnofThankagengy sakon4 whclenew meunigand de 

Aer the Srtlting somal andere, when he eves you 
eer gt around taking at ove snd fngten ste Bak 
Werks dane tsa god eng te low down td sete dvr ot 
Sirti ddan trad, 
Trough Genter canbe ted wher advantages the home dates 
‘ine It only mate sense for the husband io enpage nang 
thehouse “ar home” wale te wiles omens ered ae 
‘Rue her sie The was ected theough Humerous winter 
i ley rat ony nd ae inn fm 
‘ue ie sad those bask ha dndotheniwate ‘Other 
Sndyesr ot 











anata eetie tt ete leer 
‘he un Graal returns soon after aanfal On sari discovered 
Exepucaeameesumteie aes 
Dive side of things {ainda that rin can be welded 
eee Sears 
Seems tena oeae, 
yor toate | went cea with red. Ate fall work 
shinee te i Tite go inthe cold and snow ane ith 
Tooling aber us or te house, Providentally nas reds heist 


‘ttre fr Rea Shek I ced» wk ow 
[ebm how ibrary work and how toatl books Workings 
{he scot war ret way to get invlved wi the commune 


Jesming who everyone wie ad as cme or soca 
Ig The children seemed rowdy banc aed id ct way 
{Ctnpretend thi bray supposed tobe “Quit” deemed 
‘ny duty to teach them puch the Sack of my mind es 
‘Ekion of itary at 'prent play for ving with end. 1 
‘rember he day tome bas decid fo inspect rad cae 
‘lang eens. applied and wondered what would Beco of 
‘hepehrn Regt Gade One cls ny rick 
fear’ work in the lbrery for one-and-onc ai yar, 
NNovernbor 5, and tre, oto speak, tava heath fo 
Ftc Aaichol assembly the Seaents and acy gave es 
parting gi and {wa ery touched by a 
ome dng ier et, 

ping in bo when bead 8 lama serch the a 
{i renring ok aire ara Se 
‘ted. Fre with is innovative mind dacoveréa cnique elton 
{the problen.felleds pg syringe mth Coolie ject 
[Besoin wat Sepang werd na meee 
‘unde coming om the wall 


‘Ourson Seth David wast Januat 5,176, Barend. The 
‘area oop wae underpng enone tthe fe ad 





spent et oh ey im, nd i ming 
‘hesthey ward the aon nts nas supe tose tht 
Josey the hs Cran oi ie dd 
fact we sl fos me to Hod ss est ‘ama Ape 1 
Shes Thad assumed the post two-snd-one-hall years T never 
hey ge yang ond ad wat 
Iphiseb. Ase implanted n my memory was goin or alle wih 
Tey age found thew toss te wnt bce 
tithe snow nest impose nthe peng bei ofthe ad, 
{evonlyocconalyposablenthesstnet ina flibscate ce 
eternal Grim weet at rin 
[Sgoow up andon teviberhand cach stagr of development was 
lier Erin Michele mas born Jananye" Byte noe 
ep wing Wate reveling inthe op eng asta amy ne 
teteamaced i dicover how ieren slings cant By thane 
Thaler hata persons Wor, no mater ow pint 
coz hy yar nd oad oe ahd ih he 
feardot Buetrs He lc seed a eo the weal deena 
the provi Boned ef the Chon Farmers Federst Ithe 
‘ine of 1978 nganserengon the fit Reugee Commie of 
ieNieis Cetn ted Chu and sf serany 
teil BH This was an eavchng and entering expec 
‘erms of becoming acquainted wth the eh ana seeing wih 
‘thers rom the community Ande rom ts T longed tte 
{Grstanfetomed Church before En as bot ad ou 
Sed Sea fo ope em nan Pe en ay 

ar thtd child, Zachary "Aston, seas born uly 2,198, in 
Barend, Our home wa now men and nie ed changed 
iy rok thor osay ha one work estes done but esl 





This has been my experience to date ad in ore reve 
lagattund ne aly fat, church, and commu flowing he 
‘in ey the cate a head a 
tousara gorcr when hed been in Newandla ony one yar At 
thetine] Roughtins drop way ou can any th aga bat 
fowinan approving an complmentry wy Lea ore 
‘ce aig Ike's pac, anyore er th ple, hs 
Eratbe hep ee 


‘CASE AND JENNIE (BROUWER) AARSEN rnc ard) anc doing carpentry Wook 
‘as ing up in Lacombe Richard [x88 Richard an Jan begat Aatoen Carper 

‘Aanenaeabaddeemeetbecmgaianne  yand acon tet han fl Busy athe 

Shen in 76 Richard's fber Cas (Core woe an sil found te to cout Corinne 

flsan apa tra tvnman prin Duel Tey we oe ae ee 

mer Tac home place Laceibe wae Sold, Heand Carolyne have twee chen —Jewse 
onda ware ped nd heey cam” Jan uy 2.1979), Cheyanne Grace (Aug 

prclar coment aig ie den Bl) ahem Ch fay, 
Sard Jay Dian spd Conan, se ot for 

omaha. 
"Rat hang farmed on this sale bef, 

there wat mich tam. Mh ar dane“ 

{ebook but th arene ls accepted aie 

{fm eaconed fans ofthe Neeson com 

™AIough they Hived in Bloomsbury, the 

Aaron amily aended church an sol in 

Neti tnd son hit» pot ha ome 

‘Baad ard Caran Dyk of Et 

‘Gate hada vomandc den of arming ut 

fhe veiies of unely manure and sqoesing 

Pima her cece htt had dadvanagee 

‘Efe adeomages. Carats eucaon on 

ihe ar nc learning eps Sot, 

hip thel s chore ews, wl ea 

Ingo cok jt ke mom 
The ne year Cat moved to Fort Meer. 

tay h yas ke, after coeierng the pod 

Shah naa the Aten sal he i 

Jinand Retard took up caper. The 

‘arch wanenun trac, anon was fora 

fecyec sdocrn inet eee be wert ot 

SES atnln mo isi: 

hd Cosine with hee . 
‘canted i had a mer of 

ing Sa salt scl (vated by foal nde MOMU Combe. Fem Fo: Come, 











en Sa Richard and Css a fn 
Tony of Neclandin good an spntualy 
Senin’ they ie and rece the 

i Erne Asien 








STEVE AND TINE WOUMA) ABDAY 

“Tne (try) Bouma wa oer inlartaon 
‘he atana of fen Ideas Man 38 
Bi Herfathersife (seb 18) ase 
noma tener On he sand fo Sc, 
Ee mje ue ie and he 

Steve Mara abday warn [ul 28,30, 
xSalsenhil Setnettvan He pew pantie 
inhers lar with oar bothers tax er 
During the Second World War he jane the 
Rage le Rpinent He ms Sot eres 
ind rack ver He nas ane othe sales 
iho ibertd the Neen” Tie Bouse 
{mee Caradain May 97 where se marsnd 
Sven Untod Charch neon ay 

Cn September they acd in Newlin 
whete Tine wat to feach The people of 
cisaia gave them  elene sober of 
bese nil aha aed 
prc! They board at George Armas whe 














Sees nm dete hleping and 

hf Van Riper, the schoo principal, and 
um ed ie stck cs the 
tora larger whitehouse was palled in on sods 
an pase Behind the shack The Vs pers 
Inova int the "White House and Seve ed 
in he hc Tne sent par of te 
the impression tha Steve snd Tne ved inte 
whitehouse She wrote tks HT were your 
{veto om of my hose 
sorte ite shack ws thirhome. 
‘lankts, cer, ad towels which fies par 
Foci Sco th Tes hed sce 























stearate 

Tie Son Divison had provide + Me 
‘cur Licher stn scrum hese andaetin 
Sele encerge The dg heuer inthe 
groaned Tne, en he 
ich caht down again vanes bang. 
Shae Tne jumpin bed skin See, 
“hasta shane hn 
‘ronson iomerrow before we goto bed. The 
lowed Of hey dang! fhe Ba ha 
‘nana sth ou 

gern haf ex 0 ay hg 
tout Canad! Tine wanted to exp with te 
‘room endow open ae she a he 
Netedands. "Tan shenuhy the sa See 
SN in Card" bt She ted, Ore 
‘neh oop wha post 
‘Reng syed dct the sy 

“The old teacheage fd dy ro in he oe 
anon ep a ee 
feeb ease te 
(ehtcag wamumeneneewtahan et 
‘Beiter the tte ewe wee 

ios most he 
°S pal See ped th he the 
ing ine ce fan Inger Tne 
‘ined teaching frye pup in grades 
Soapine and 

“oo gade ss ppt were ohn 
Cea Naningy engine ence 
‘ie Tanne an ey Tepe Ty 
{ave her the ela teachers eaten ach 
‘Spec ons my desk der ond bogs 
‘Safes ina bl" Te paps wera 
fred wen She ist the gut snae glide 
und" arm and hw the Bogan 
the pode ste ats in srpe 

eta dhe noe wa or and 
‘ated niesa wie ar ane 
Bony mowing you atabe pet ecaipees 


“nes monthly sary woe $92, Tei tore 
tas about $0, and Tne pd 890 forthe 
Housekeeper Ane Piers, alse of Kaas 
Fs So Asay ha $7 for somne xtra 

Th the spring Steve started wring for 
113 180 beats she mos poring a Ba 

Winen ie baby mos om he way to hs 
wa Seve ve Nea Fort eth 
fltms tke tne tothe howl. was 
Sefer ret, Sn 
Fin pret with tee bre nach, 


Tes yt crap 58 


to the fat Tins parent wrote ying that 
they langed so mach tbe wih Stee ae 

Heder waver kn one, 
fo oe nly os conden geo 
Eomnda The Abdays were perplesed. The 
cuntry was no foe sicy Fle who had 
ined comer Moreves te textenge 
Soult ne old alo them The oa wa So 
Icay at they could seth hbase 
through theaters. Steve ad ed the tae 





i Al. Ste an Tie woul have to sep 

‘Steve and Tine advise them oo come, 
buco hey ours 
Wh contained mtu and her ings 
ToMaoules The day they ard in Net 
{de had afeady ane Reavy or waves 
the roe mere moda ted Tey 
‘never sen anything ke 

Internet steve ad ebtaind the NE 
17at 3 through the Veteran Homestead 
ate He pid Cor fsemaen S20 fori 
fenepenis on Steve rd Tne ha ought 
{its Neng hme, bt normaly 
‘Sey Hous wich war bg bul Las 
tsnevredy bythe winter she Asay ard 
‘Seboamasmovediniothe dato cats 


Pte 0 yl Tet 
sateen nat ong kee ape 
‘mound hit head tke tab and her moter 
SSrigueon ey eeetenney ines 
Bpdes epi wes 
(Sto Bamoatan wo burg he aie 

ne tee 
Saka ae 
Beksucpurdel mttsaa gta 
PATE Reins ined eee 
So ee el alta Se noel 
Sevilla See epaay sey so 
Sr clauatand tbe dat oe fh 
Sol Nghe ethon ed alg tns 


sete long fo hn. Tine had stated tachi 
Sein Taher th 
When Tne ast mcd house 

in the meantime Abdays bought pigs, 
ses, cown and chickens deal beget 
frm Atmgh Tine helped athe en ad 
‘punt the mils and i the moma she, 
lng wth the cde of Klos and Re 
rings rode to shoal im Frank Vises old 
truck vhih coco Bakers Comer To get © 
‘mh rsh ad a 
eas mindy nthe pring Big ed fad 
Seagtse ses ime ing ta 
‘whch stretch aut fom the comet Simon 
Fishers farm, When this happened Steve 
‘would wai or Tne a the core ak he tg 
hd ay her home pics 

The Abana ade agement with 
‘Kina Tainingae whenever possible Klay 
ote den he tam ic 
‘ss wat hose and bugay in the sumer ae 
$i in tm would ge hem withthe sgh 
papers the wee Tie wo ey sere 
t's horse, pecaly when the Tunings 
Syssppedtnindsomase bebe 

Steve an Tine ed ving onthe farm and 








wx have stayed on ae ot contacted 
{Sse the re he anon 
iso thy oh en Sn er See 
enatehtn wo ov Bc hr say 
Figura det antler ent SAF sa 
AGW attri any Bay Secu 
Se Ab gs a et of 
SL eta ota ie hoe ee 
EEE a Cee ie ee 
Reshle 

nee teh 
ere for thre years and then retard 10 fhe 
esa Dee war Reseda 
Sra a Se a eho 
"ne Abiay family a blessed with two. 
tnd Rabin Steve (Meh 1958). Sydney mar 
Selina anderen ihn 
‘wie Alberta Government in tat fed 


Ain id pce 
rear ater re! 
en hema oa Cale 
eo ares cameos 
ante Sinstonteaerade 
fate pl rattan 
Hearty Sitch ae mae 
Soe ee meters 


(GILBERT AND JEANNETTE OWIESE) 

fer faker spent mostofhischihoodsn 
the hamlet of etd iter fate Ry 
mond Hater peed avoy when Cibert at 
Fars the fd moved fom hear othe 
amis Since testing sk was on abst 
{Se the ate Re Cake 
‘there route ctr Fe aio spent alt 
fine th hs tothe Jon tthe unee 
Gcrge Annas place, When ber ws our. 
Srey aye thay are 
Uremselves ne wins Cabra jo ack 
eng anyrohowearaet 
tit tf 

Th Gilbert mari Jeannette Wegner 
(cee Wie) jennete Rinne was torebe 
(Genter i, 1548 in Herbert Sesatchewan 
‘en he wa thee ens they mowed 
toutes af fushaad She maraed Edvard 
‘Wigner sty 7 82 They tok ove te 
Wf em ta ee ok we 
Uthnere les th ech Kal 
‘tnd Tom Apel Connie fear bor 
Jane esd Timahy Toa bors Nove 
eri 96. Then on March 2197, ad 
‘eklled nat aden Jeannie tat 
lay hel feo he tm ase 
fam fo gto the Bethe plac When Cit 
weit eal opin beet ede 
‘Sue allen, On October 3,17, Glare and 
Ffmnnete were mused. They were Bisse 





rua 1972: Kelly cadet horn Nowe 
EB’ and Bran steven on Apt 17, 
Gite an Jeanette were sla foster poe 

(Glen chen oer «par a yet The 
Grantee ia thy ie 


hth tytn he Rae ay ae 


seo dey cae ett 
Seti pee icgh aeer e 
SOSCREEy int toe ne 
‘kin andres) a woekwie jamboree hed 
SNS ym gy Se 
Eat Emand and Rly a eed 
[Smet en sng see Sen 
edu ea ey 
Ieee Church Jeanne served fr ten Yrs 
lca Cae Sk 
EAL 
Saeapiete inka 

e ‘Jeannette Baker 


JON AND LEONA (MAST) BAKKER 
peat in neon, 
‘Sigated fom the Netherlands The amy 


eee 
Tohn worked as hied man fr approx 
‘Simon fortwo year, he and Sinn went ito 
‘haved wee all bush, 40 they had to do some 





‘The Boks have thee eat chien 
Cavin John November 1999) Ramona 
‘Se fly 0,197), an Jedrey Dope ay 

ek and zona eth ejy arises. 
Sees ein mvt nt es et 
‘ey be ey T whole aye 
yale te Bo whey ens 


[HENHY AND JO (KRIKKE BENDER. 
i ena) Kee wa hr 109 in 
passed ne nine, he ike everyone es, 
‘Tal shoal A few Pars te grade ten es 
‘Med tthe shoal ao Jo wont bck to be 
Sug Me Ashiya os sno were he 
Sn en sens tha ee fo ler 
rytunk Abert, Ghe and her iend Anne 


Ter, wosked for room and beard ples 
lohing ona fas these Whe worhing Joao 
ody, Hr ater Kiss! pd gh dor fo 


cach f the four orspondence courses, Aer 
‘ore ining a the Royal Aland Fs 
Siri otc eed nae 
[nib ater wostang hard to get tough 
Shook iwes plntire Wogets monly 
pooead 

o's nursing inthe Barrosd hosp 
‘when she met Het be Hen ee 
‘me with his parents fo Maliowdale 1 
ieny ler fan farming the NW 9-003, 

‘ney and fo were sured Febru 
1852 and hon std on Henrys quarter Ont 
fon, Dal Cat wanton theron Novem 
fer’ 52 Dave tok hs schoalng i ar 
end in he utachol tke wp arming 
tit far: Gave mares Deb aw 
Elmanton on June 17198: Two duper, 
$iins Durie (ay 6,198) and Dayna Sn: 
{ete (Septenber 2, 1982) have bee orn 

ee JoBende 


(GERHARD AND WILHELMIEN 
SeRUUARAND weve 
where Geri (Cerhard wos oen September 





1 eas radon fam us cue he 
Silhemeate! acinar cee 
SOEs cy ae de cen 
Peete as sey span ie 
fescue lina 
sched teniintea eimand ier ietad 
ieeeeeeateeay iat ne 
red ai May 2, 
pee he war ete oy ent Jat 
ilrvers Hs inflation fot the English ln 
S05, "Serta ane Oe we oe 
sShecnaat quan tales 
‘Gerrit ad Tet hs ances, Wilhelmien 
stn in he Reber a ee 
Soa al ay ae a ae 
bene ey mr mar ian 
ant untin Noor are aged 
Matin ene Deemer se Sh 
SSRDeTNienege i shod 
Ste remem Arcee 
Rogimicupmediematlee te 
sha onto ie 
Here there waa no tanning water andy of 
Sic esas ona” 
SSS iio 
Snatoietrota Sune” she 
che ad thane wet he concer 
olen oer fe ase an 
Fear berapermteetogeey oy 
Seow. 
Gar spent the wi nile te 
tec pe Ts ae as 
MicOMivemedcaies ined ter 
Sia eee nt ees 
fan re we 
eck fe ae iret ames 
vied wa i 
oon salted nti Sn 
Reaver Senate tS 
TSORES SE heen ag snp 


"ons acved In November 95, Gers wae 
‘fred ja th he Newlands Corp fran 
Sehr. anni he mney 
tee Winnlsed Rosalie, had srived tat alfon 
Siete aly mowed pa tine 
several women, in fact, came to offer Wiha 
‘on ths condoences becuse the oe 
comowiatone Bt teal they cold sled. 
‘Ara cen he Coop, Gers worked un: 
derbi Vander Wal and ter unde ike Van 
erkeemel On October 24, 196, Gerald 
{Emits bor One yer ister Gert be 
fae the manager of the Conop The highlight 
tis erer waste Gre Beers Dr 
oa itning is ene eas Wit 
cece pees i buy the farm be a 
reste of wel nthe Nethedands at 
ti ether plane The Beyer conser them 
‘eines neh Blessed in ther adopted county 
"The Beyrs chideen no lange ie fa 





Y wre 


Neecandi,shirey and her husband, Joha 
Spruce ote fobn wont aa any techn 


pecan in Edmonton, Gerald took buses 
‘Etinstaton st NAIT Hele mart Cingy 
Buraide, who teaches the mentally hand 
“PFRibclmat had out coriton in the at 

a Get Reyer 


AL ANDOANIOLTHIS B05, 
so fr er Vpn dee dy ot 
iden of dear aad as os 
Bec ant dppednalamde ne 
taped hi fuiph eed alps he 
Inline of seven hiren in the Bos house 
games are most seu Toys He and hs 
lad they oftzn went ou exploring the home: 
STL lee tc ear 
vielen, No conten wnt oh he pt 
ip ar ey ert rng in ad et 
fat tie Oona er vasa 
inglag spruce branch which howsed + 
Enis ofthe furious hornets, yelling bye 
teh at Se ha in sl ob 
Anouk ey na Rae cared 
thoi ang itor Th 

there were no saber © 


Sire Sey aren ae 
pote ected 
Boece nan 
Pepa pap toe 
ee 











asin the winter apis fn an imagine 
sen aba ind Se fo 
ES te fot or ta as 
tera sgh Hon Eases fy ep 
Stith Some er me ul cme 
{Dar the firewood: Raph and fis brotes 
tad sisters enjoyed bung houses and forts 
‘esc wo locke wet lane 
SSS os ry 
Inthe freesingeold a bing he won forthe 

Tip tad ma fis sing We 

Wel ap we leven er le egan 
te work osaronly Tor thee neighbour An 
Siew Nanning, fa Bal Andee svcd 
pho eo ome lr the ese 
tele teMnky Rugs nea Ande 
{igh was not enought fe forland sos 
‘hte Baia Sckup the quar’ ME 
i545) n 90 Tefen Win Oo 
{Sareea of Ran wh i 
eepae 

Sp pan woking in montana va 
cxspts dag eine Winged ng 
te hepett it err en 
‘crfosanucarhchome Neos 
snd heat. spay shelves supplied him wi 
tanned welnts and beans and tanned say 
les "Aer tne yf pkg fo 
sees Ove zg when he me he 
farhod pot in throughs window ard had alsa 
eevee oy 
‘Neetlandia. she completed geade nine st 
Nici she hs ly fo ter of 
SS ee fy ewe et es 
Sent eminem ‘ie ond rose 
Cieeia ‘tenmin vrei ‘hem they would 
Ae Temata girls cellent tree ciners, bt 
they were aey gat rig pret 
‘Bin longod chewing gum mage which 





ef he ter kon could do. Ths they id 
‘setae enone Tc 
‘Grech ona a eho ves 
Tee tepone nT so wh cold ake 
tenaine 

‘ph Raph an Joa at own ech 
‘other for an years, they dit ot become 
itecedinechoteranline rome ent 
Jeupranty Ene we vating Ele, 
indent cmetone sad fan ee 
ited re oe hc ng ap 
er hati heard bout Ralph rom Es 
Joan had opportanityo"see Nim at Gaonge 
ep ae acer) on Ri 6a 
Hikewanherdetchetohear np nein 
‘poems ha eked er 
{ite which wan atlend the wedding pary of 
ernie nde Ra sae 
‘rng So Ban tha boon sah 
we) aus a oa bed 
Stee Shiey. thd Norman Mathels changed 
thar marae wn In Notas Caen 
lool hc ey) Pea tee 
sept ged Neral Sa Se 
gest, th Jols ce Sion “ing = 
‘apa with severe thunders, Despe 
‘Roath upon ole ee 
yh peta Pam 9 ce 

"Ari tonemon, Ralph cai fon 
rth hes ait whe hour had 
ton re! fo ne a 
35) Raph git Jano hs home 
ag ht alle pap inten 
ap ng 2 fe he 
Pee ee eer 
ogra un na 
Ide doth king around the tithen cabinets 
Batiboucesan er aceinioor 
ioe The ca vous ‘hen come fom an 
inet conan lt Have to get pe 

eg he os noe as 
teem urine by dat of ees pr 
(Site st auc’ sae Ralph woud oe 














ome with anything fom ie one chino 
‘ated hike 
ey for abunch ot ld chk 


‘which Would be ase for repair work i the 
foture."Aiter some investigation oan dis 
‘orca hgh hy a ban 
ue wel he “Aer hour of eon 
"Ehihen nes became abeaslpeeo 


abn ice preseted a specials ew 
ig through the fekds ‘The most 
[rghloning vlsitort were the ben: They 
‘would satier mound sing te eal 
pd on one osraion, they tere sheets of 
Seite Ss pres ie riot 
[ouges inthe ke 
‘ving Sup west wae a long drive fom 
Gans nde and he Cente soln them 
fer tee hen the Planing tm (We 
5) jut two mes om te Neen 
Ios Tok » ret interes. 
‘Thr wa much pryer and coon Sn he 


prchase the farm. Finally it ae decd ha 


rtptcr to ve thet ies and bring up th 
famiy na way pleasing to God te shoud 
hone the Planting fare Although the 
Hemsted was ote moe, there ere 
Raph wet right to work fing up te use 
300 iotaling am indoor Sathana, 
ima foovtone and sdisons: Today ie 
omforabichome with whe siding and bight 
Shue shingles 

Nip on rad onan fhe 
‘every mach ofa srsin on fay ein the 
fio 17 Ralph became wih myth 
aa dene cengos of muse cota 
fain Rap ane iy acting 


‘On May 15,195, Wendy Lee was orn, She 
I iy le i Edmonton ath thee son 
‘ion par owner at ainbow Beso 





‘ac Ft Sm Sen 


(Op August 3,174, the Bos amy sper 
cee Rapp cain ter Sep 
Tae, made he tay compete 

oun Bos 


TAKE DOUWE BULTSMA 

‘Bote Bun sor on Mach 
a, Bo ike Paling BN 
Hi ind hy nrc weal 
aut ar cel nt es 
SeatetAene nin eed oa 
TEniy. He raison the it te hams 


He's remembered by many for Ne haa 
pele peli aloe EI 
eg hace ee 
Stic anew nce Se 
Mensa 
“wien Me Batra comes back" 
SE seas 


IWLLIAM AND MARIA GLOFING) DE 

in ane 85, the DeBoer family et the 
Nethriandeantraded the Vleet 
joke fo Cauda the amy lnc 


‘Kec, Fis: Nara Theodor, born Novem 
beri, 1s Rinuragret Pesan and 
‘heir hildven, Army (ARK), Bown in 938; 
lchard (inde), Worn ln 1999; Raby 
{Ror}, bor 182 ajo Janko 
IBA Wowk for Wola was ae in Coa 
Ge Aletha ame oe 
ie aed ona os nota farmer at hear. 
trent, bt ha decide tempest 
sceteueete 

Sie family are in Card oy ue 26 
andere son abord an heed fr Al 
in When they aed In Wipe. however 
they were ined Ua ter pop 
tech cuca and were dissed tp Edmore 
tin From thee they wert to Picardie, 
here imp abserkng ons am 
ere arm it Maren 1952 Hr youngest 
‘hia, An Marl orn, 

in june 958 the De Bo fay sowed 
Barend wis la oka aren 
inet ferry Reltsma of Neerland, sho in. 
Feemed Rin of poston elle New 
tia Co-op Wl ww append nl he 





capa np sce 
Send sore bees 
Gece nae eget 
epi aire 
Se ea oe ee ee 
Shes ieee 
Sheree mea a ee 
eae iD nl het 
esr ig ee te 
mash Sei haters ae 
circ ret 
‘age Bee yuna 
sect ere oma a eat 
Seeks hte arate 
Son aneransaeerae 
ey needa reet eet 
RepeaNcenemnenee as 


JOHN AND ALICE (LAND DE GIER 
aka accburfohannes De ler nas boeain 
water South Fld the Neha on 
{heth of November 95 the second cid in 
$y of four Ate oh tained abies 
‘eth the Chvstelke Bore Tendo’ Barts 
{Eitstnn Suemets Crevrgrocers Buren 
{echt Theo hs wot ne me Ale) 
LE wheat nt Rta beh 
Toner th tne ethelnds Mas 
Cen inns a ie eon 
tend oo salandoveeorded ns 
135 John and Ace oot their honsymoon 
the Yeendam, enroute Comat 
_Anertsrvalin Abr, the woken 
smeny mallow ore sting Neen 


1963, Eaer dt year hile wing a 
Sateen ren 
Be Nectnd Gop He want tro le 
ew, got tho, ands aon ater sored 
‘eerie ct uJ sd 
De home Lite Be Chena std one 
‘ter ine the There wee sow ax cen 
Bary ane 50 Bent (Cybern 188) Ee 
PRTAES Jeane O95) ce (0) ond 


Te cx ee ews a 
se es i 
perenne omer 

Saran enna 
Pinon atest Sort 
i a ec ea ce 
rec Gratien ee ae 
Wena netic weg ae 
Srcshrarcsrae 
Siem pee at 
Eanes noe Se 
geet] 
Fit fas lot aaa 
Saisie ss 





incite vay igenng themes ont 
brit dain 

Wher on ws ou years erly 
fase ee um ogee ay 
‘22 Gin tw he dw the rd 
‘fers ey went They ond ajo e 
Ei pcred ep opera cup tgs 
‘rte ary age ed eg 
‘ral et ofthe store, he sae rest white 
‘Swtiotnas. Coc hie om had 

ie mr many Hawn aks at 
{it young boys were 20‘ong that they 
cl fst De hrs at ep at 
Serta Thebes aay 
cto ater iy (8 oe 3 
tect nes demon nthe han 
rs in sen aro 

rentals ede Nean 
win ot voting Newanda nop 
sosnaier an bnbeaper Jo ties 
‘Reucber the deal rani ansactina, 


ee 


Trop he yar on he waned as 
{REGS Rig and con ben nig ese 
yamung the amie ndings bey nthe 
nro mh nes eso ng 
for mies on end. His physical fines eve 
‘wold put a younger mn aha 
oon ero he Rg ne 
Ie ment, pe gut about hr Rowe 
xcping nas ugh she may e sce Bing 
‘whan or nly volved er oman 
‘Mary nee bvingn Edmonton, where she 
snjoye 4 hadressing carver Ber fas hs on 
SooRin asd wks cpm: Bb 
works at Edmonton International Aurprt. 
Jeannette attends Reformed Bie Calpe in 
Grand Rapids. Michigan. Grace ts texting 
ome economic a enonton Chast i 
Shot canner at home snd works fr 
Barend creation Department ass 
Srprgrammer ak 


gy ne coe 
oh tite ae 
tak shut mma Canad, ‘a athe 
icone Bene Sten eanger he 
treason ook one armor 
[red im Quctec City, an stout Sg 
Fim. toakng and throwing Candin prove 
‘wor, he found Wat he ns enjoying sel 





But ny dd habe ooking ater day 
ro 

dil tam chores for Herman Wierengar wh 
sts ery Sor ae fikiman for the eg. 
on Commtce.Thenin pr, Seren wens 
sre an a Glen ee Tat 
the new Christan Reformed crc balling, 
down in November ue The tot two yes 
Sn id o job during the sures 


tah Tom Sa enya te 
rene rng ya hey mee Tos 
Swe nights, Many es Sere ee 
wath and Lambert Rng og Be 
fier msgs on Sunday ht A ma 
Ecroip sured to grow between Heneta 
Thang and Sateen 

worked dein the Newland Co-op and 
er d Mine Shera eine 
‘chook. Sibren and Henny went work to 
iether Tere wre tes wen hey Rado 
Sak owonkbccusealperresdcandibonwcr 
Tooling” One sing Sern cared Henny 
SG Se Kote athe shes re 
Bley Re meh iat Soe 
‘he they were coming om he Nathan 
imhagun ont Tein yarandl he 
foun lived in Edmonton where Siebren 


tes nme 5m Became 2 Cae 
‘bn nnn rm Ga 
ersten cea Sets ae 
nie a ae ee Ds 
‘had a quarter and a fraction of land foe sale (6 
Sait ee 
eirhaind tact eRe 
ere 
Sa 
ene avert 
Pe ae ia 
eed 
Sumer ates cal 
sea retools 
See Sn He 
er ed 
hohe tebe 
Eight mtetd 
nt rt api a or 
eee 
ee Sei eee 
Prater tenne pecan: 
Sa ev oreo 
ieee! 

Te 69 Sno an He oe 
Ne at 
Hoel tan ered area 
a errr 
Ste cae ee ee 
ew me merase cae 
spe asi cee 
espe de anti Aire Cet 
Fee ee ae an ey 
ree ee eared 
ae ere ey 

ae aetna 

2 a 
ager er opener  a 
Een CaP nah ee 
Pete eed 
PS hd 











ae ind ofrse and oer 





reat amniel Sele See 








Schoo hr 
Sent te Ea 
rgmdes oe 


“an ey 
Chest High Scho 














fee cy on 
= i 











iif atended Dor College for four 
rots to bun» pols scene Segre. He 
them worked for ae yarn Edmontins 
‘momen Pte Growees and ir present 
Hep tet han Se 

‘Aer chosk, Catton oak one year a ls 
Agrcture Callege bt gut hes he mare 
ter hp shoal seca eke Zc, 
Lacombe ‘eotherin aw Peter Ben 
CESS OES BE a war in 
{heal Aanalabechnian doing researc in 
rei diabetes 

a fook tone ea sewing program at 
NAITo become s Seaman he met Tet 
Den Oudeten, fom Lace "They were pa 
Red November 88h and have» ours 
tara They have one on 
reise ye pa courses The 
Jee program fora sebiitaon pratitones 
‘ptm Grant MacEwan She engage 
‘thy Schaal agen tener 

For many yor non and Rissons worked 
together on te rey making cons nd sling 
‘ge i ea new cove ban was bul and 
talling machines wer oduct In ust 
BBeoth mk was put ints bulk ek end St 
SSAA mit Ware tas atoning 
ISR Aled fook over the dary Busine and 
‘aed om hon This eft on end 
fogs coves and sane bt sina Thigh 
ert aed i ejay Simon, 
Batali ean 


TOM AND IDA (rYMSTRA) DE.GROOT 

Toa (humas Be Groot wos btm rary 
16,11, mara, Presid the Neth 
[Enda ide st nae born March 3,930 
Mable isan hey were acid 
Seprmoer 9 18 Two chldsen wee born 
{hem i tho Nether) Arthur (Ae) on 
November’, 36 and Hild Pls on Oct 
ber Bas 

ih Tom and da re upon farm an it 
khshiptotheland se the ica armer Bat 


‘ys tobe thesrsponsor endtha tey shoal 
Bi mubeedniocea 
3. They landed im New York ope Sand 
irom there traveled by taint Tone, Ca 
iS homage 
eerie ins 

tees iat Neeandas Tom 
Vrekelbere unt he a of 13 ad thn 
{nd Sion were landowner andthe faming 
Nth for pees and vaso make fence 
spe ws Rae ro the tee and 
ite Art und Hida wou pe tog. Eo 
Siny home. At these times Acthr wa ted 
Ree Sars 
aed 


















































Mids craters blow maine Ke 
‘Huisman of Edmonton. ks 
Re es 0 Ten ad Sinn, 
slog ih seve yd noe og 
pombcligomacianbrtesher qos 
farm A neighbour boy Jel Tunings, would 
Ean Ae eer eh ae 
Ts hese ae Tas 
ingly Ch wed sta ech 
‘msn an ama ange 
Sh tere wars mich sno but na ge 
Myrettonmmimoan were ee 
he fod ook tent er and ec hl 
dete Sad ene at aa nth 
ian Sictdarentmns roe 
ea yrererereae aeenesd 
Bree Raat eae tow hn 
SAS era 
Seraph dhe 
Meee ne cnt on ie Seadoo 
Shei ng cs 
Inpbetls tf  y mt 
Sime wos busy ne the ne an 
bern ala be rea i 
Secale ne Sine eens 
‘pring the amy neresed nse Yoo: Tena 
enletsesdashin 8 
‘Shout two days Inter the tres were fll of 
envi Tomtom caer 
Ray ERE 


Sohvcery ers 
Sarat tn 
tnd Febrtey 2 195", they Bene Cana 
Se Slee 
Sagamore 
vas cased om ack Tuininga, i. 
ose, bon Revere 198) The ie 
Soe ee 
Seeerann cme 
ES eee 
tae otateae at 
Thtnica works atthe Bank of Montreal. 
IE On creping hereon Sih oes an 
Sooumaamces 


JONG 

Maren de Jong. (born Bary 31805, 
sstamapoarm: Peaand the Netherlands) 
Srv tr Canna fortes en 928 Han 
fat mprsion was ht Canada sO anit 
‘cil: Maren vein Edotonn aad 
Inghouseand weruedtheiteshitesababers. 
ECiva Aer a fey ens i Canada, be 
(en went beck to Bead and mated Hil 





‘psa, who had been born September 24 
Be i 

inthe Neerland ight children were oes 
seen at: one 
Sah Winnie Nell Jarry 1199) -Adsan 
iy Ga, 93), Mike Boogie (pest 
Se Wily Anion (Ape 2,1), Se An 
2 Alan (eptmber 199) an ls 
BF ist 198, aren de on 
sete enone tech 
‘ex Fee Tinngn, vod. Marten ted Coad 
[Sedov ame, ad tars why they ame bck 
‘hey wove on the Dost Ts, ad 
tecteniodwoups Arsoon whey docked 
{Goce thy wo othe tin st fo thee 
Seedy ip to Edmonton 

The an they ead on had a steam on 
slotandit was iy The de ange even ound 
Sh been the sander On Say 
thay aed in donor and ook ae 
tik imipraton Ot. The water eta 
‘treba etka et ahs ust ge 
{Sed ode For the meskend they syed at Se 
(Gags ser and Frank Sakina hore 
pn ending he done ade 
Uemattheteia sion in Barhead He done 
the lmaly to Necrandia and showed then 
ther house hich was located om hos chen 
fo. On September I Marten srt 0 woek 
Efe on be far 

The de ange wer onli Newland few 

ys when tae as hock on he doe ed 
a Reeepland senna = 
‘Tis tds very ne, but Marten could et ue 
eran yey tok tren 
‘hg i something tht as ever ben 
(inet home 

Tens que and omy in Neen com 

re the nay an coded Nether 

Jonge found tar toads tthe 

hong. The eekene though we unbear 
Uy pass Marten usd ol scien “al 
shyly cl thy Sortie 
tying” Chickens mening less mats 
‘ther thing he aly hat ge edo. The 
(Bitene aed to wear steel lds so tha 
they would e able woe sigh shed oly 

“hedefng sen would fen vx men 


sey cars and com ou the garden 
[Enea them rhe cen cd no nde 
‘and how the men could do ths and nt 
‘enlsontttemen ming To 

‘Slaten ea when Aish child ae 
Sergtoe See 8h Se ih ld 
‘none of our bikes and wert othe Hema 
‘hey haan and could pve Hilda 2 de 
tho hospi Baebead. Amol one of he 
lense sono drove metack to oarouse 
ak up my ie! This boy wae nineteen pets 
fhe as peed tat the bay 
oigtotebomid theca He had good on 
Eetbry becnuc our sith Jenny Fob 
ses car scominae ae! we ted 
the noni” For sx weeks ite Jenny nat 
form: my wie wa etal wh infled 
Figs "There seemed tobe shaoltey no hope 
bite sure and aed very ey” 

Wer ame, andthe de ongs only 
et Dut bes or tansporanon: One Sar 
tay ‘Wine, Adon, an Marten got ou the 
take and started to Be osha he 
now: When they were hallway these the 
‘Blemetrar stopped and gave lem sie 
$e ey hr Sr 
fay the ade woul pow the radeon 
Stay they wee totaly Sacked with sw 
man 

Marten was earning seventies 
month fo aan even ppl Pt ta 
{pedo sve toety dae a onthe they 
‘Boot have to py ent on the hose The de 
ingyen cme fo ae be 
‘sft date Grace as geting ma 
‘and the oungoupe were ang ten 
Ae Tongs howe So the de forge packs op 
tha things and moved to Edmonton Thre 
Marten lst worked i Alberta Bakery and 
‘eon atrward started iow Bakery A 
(ther daughter was torn in Font, 

Noten de Jong 


Jy an ANN (ELCERSAA Devs 
fry Dein was Sorin Sree Hosp 
talgaDemterii 902 Hementtosoo at 
fe Novrani then Baraat ial fo 
the Univers of Albena in Eamontom: Aer 
tne years univrnty he decked tar nat ot 
the lc for hn. Hereruned Wo Newtanda 





wae se the maj ofthe net ve 
TBs hane i, To ery mared Ann 
mon he SW:ES25, Here lery tad Aon 
‘ie hoge and ati, 

They have buen eed with ve hey 
ure: ete Mayne 28), Evelyn 
Hise [Ocober 180) Lary Gan (Oxtaber 
Eira) json Edward Gopeomber 1975) 
‘Sa jan ames (November, 

Very DeVies 


TERENCE AND JENNY WAARTSTRA DE 
erence de Vis and Jey L. eaten 
pu enn ead 
‘ust 1947 the Marth Chan 
formed Church of Edmonton, They began 
forming on the de Ves fam fem. Their ve 
ale a Gee er San 
‘Wendy Septem 5,196), bert (apa 
Ibi Sandy Loe Jie i873) on Bevery 
Jean (becember 6, 1978) hep on the iced 
[Ring oman wich eed on eH 
" Jenny de Vie 


EDWARD AND JOANNE GHULSMAN) 
‘EE Gd Corals ws rn My 2 
15, to imminent rom Utrecht the Neer 
daar gatnting nace Fgh 
Shoo Ed spent fo eas at Dordt Calege 
Sn Tou yeaa the Wester Cage We 
‘inary Medicine in Saskatoon, Saskchewan, 
Rete edhe ite of Boo Va 
‘During Els last yous of schooling he began 
courting foanne Huan. funn had Be 
oem Rrcacy 195, to umagrants em 
(Gresgoel the Neherinds Af gracing 
fe Foch igh Schon ose ned et 
there entered Royal Ale mana Hospital 
‘osnwtte Ea'had sept a positon 
with Cong eterinary Cline of ated 
ple wear ie end ae 
Chistian Reformed comstonty, where he wa 

‘cuainted wih sow Dutch 
Wen Jone graduated ses registred 
‘sein 88, she as found workin rtd. 
[Eland Joanne mere marced on November 3 
[Ba ase ina ened oe in oa 
‘Since thn, they have teen bless wih 
fet er ts Kenda fm 
fly 12, TR Ed Ceae wal parr ine 
tas changed to Butheod Vet Seroces Ed 
[pyr tek eed slos Inve spor Ieanne b 
‘working part-time at Barrhead Nursing Home 
inet ey parcaced an acrenge othe NE 

2haUSin he Newari dts 
Fes Deomentl 


WILLARD AND MaRcaRer 
WWELDHUISEND DYKSTRA 

Wty and Margaret Dykes moved 1 
Nectundia in 97 taf wks ser iey 
(peau. Wied i ceil fn Oveh. 
taught Inthe alge Chatan School aod 
‘Wilfrs worked a arog abe: One weekens 
they cae to eran toa Lice 
‘siveol Margaret endo semore ot Alot 





ihe cmmsigr ted ted tg cet ot 
ey ye moe fo Neal 
‘usec contruction company. 

Wied, Margare, and thee fo sons, 
Nathaniel Nhs (December 27,975) an 
‘hodore Adel (May 30198) ve on an 








BERT AND TIAMKE (MOES) ELGERSMA 

et (Boake) gers and Te Noes 
vweremartson September 124 in Bevel 
‘Geen Reformed Church at ht tne Bet 
fd Tome were bot working in Edmonton, 
ie at Ss Feed Mal and ke a tel 
rons 

et had ought the SE 3861-35 from his 
gad andthe ong cp ered 
they came to Newland to harvest the crop” 
Taney wen oe i or 
Briwo years He and ae ade ‘his Ban 
Isl miton bin 86a Baby on the 
tthe dened ve al te n Recta 


























Fes tt ty 
at arcana erat atta 
Pre Selene eure at 
Se cate eee 
Say Ses pet inane 
ve Bie eee 
Smad peasieeegg sha 
Sct gp et os 
Sate pean oes 
pian pity oak 
anescolent helpmeet for Bert ° 














‘Tiyough the yeas more land was pur 
ape ho fen ay 
‘ght hind tonearm anor marae, 
ft November 3518, to Norman Spon 
Edmonton” They have two sons. 











uphter, Bestice Cara, wat bn om Dec 
(re a Slt hele med Marin 
aried Don Patngs, a Bence mare 
BGMase att Te ve in Nera 
‘iter the thee gi, the fam boys came 
slong, Andrew Glen, bor on uly 3a 
Tame Egesna 


SIMON AND EVA (MAST) ELGERSMA 
Ceased in 27, Son ugh the fam 
from him Nth he ew bee par 
esol sins sd 
Started oat but they gradually improved to 
Provie t provides core beng 


doer outdoor wor Semon and Ee ane 
ihre dre: Neleon Mies, bom November 
52°97, Simone Aland born Ober 1 


rere an eve cea 

eth and sc 
Sa eee ey 
England for training and manoeuvres, Thi 
PAG CRUE RNa 


Gemion. Ee Conejo mbes Acres 
nebo beau ber mathe Rad agreed © do 
Bin fea ne nd ae 
‘Netherlands i October 45 and came back o 
Cada in December, He wa charged en 





See eae 
eel met riern beled 
Sr ae ha 
Seoeseree Coleone 
areca myer 
mhtalehed eel Co 
Pret tir alle 
ae ee ee 
Bomertur ares 
genie 
rr einate  e oe 
Pee and eon November 10 Ter sy. 
EERE a ec a 
Romer ret 
EXES Sane 
Grit sb dct, poset hes in 
Eernietiacrpationnat 


EDMOND AND VIOLA JANSSEN) 
amin toy br Ag 718 
{Canaan Army, which he hod fed in 97. 
‘Soon afer bg eee fon the ay, Ea 
‘ond met ils naon, They ere mae 
‘emetra, located on the SE 25-6145, The fo 
lowing stn om augest 1,197 Kelly uy 
ts then, nd mami Jo cameo 
they a yo ae 
Rogge on el seg 


JOE AND HILDA QWIERENGA FISHER 

‘fuente sesso ag, oe Her strted 
Riid leek Eamonn and grees 
fm tae forthe Sogn Mecanie ste Four 
Josette re, Joe bene track eer oe 
iStmonin et Rita and bought the base 





Joe mare Hida Wirenga, lest duh 
tor of Henry bythe Creek fly 3, 190 
{Seorinthat yor His Beane esstreot he 
Neca ret Union an a tas werk or 
fring sly maw $50 a ooh, sls 
Fave esos Maso y (August 27h 
‘Boe oathon (are 30,873) and Shawn 

on (sy 31970. The family ves on 3 

eageon ie aa 


Pe fn Fsher hoped his ater, Cor Fs 
nia ar ee sha Heo dre 
pany. On October 7198, Wayne mated 
Traree Wieegy Ey fit trad ie 
{he frm an the tly moved into the fae 
ove 


SEO Ny Pap er 
{Sue peta ys il 

Wt Sires erie 
OE aladeleled 


‘ove wih hs ob 
Ears rie feb le 


opened treat 
re ava mane a 

ince et bee te 
estar eleraen eke 





cd ot fy ay miner be 
«> Geet and Tha had five cen we 
he farm They ae Aun vids ay 2 
So tn race anu 2 ey Mi 
fn May 278) Jery Cart Aga 26 
By and Net ery Geary 8 Wes 
inthesommerl Db Cal bebbaing 
ge tote Np ret tar vou an 
Imlay bes Tey ond dove 
‘Sy sheep dd hes aan 
saitiony Nennings pasted athe gage 
red yma ‘methine nar 
rsh every yea fo four yeas Betts 
farm, in 1960 Fred and Gert purchased 
Neda Mott and mowed he faces 
in Neclndi Toy wena opera he 
are url B68 when Tred moved to 
Sige The elsrman amy then sone 
IE ote ean Crt eae 
Sel flow ed spate the 
$e i oe a ht 
‘men were talking beside the garage: One is 
Sian he ul hoe 
{he gas teal aro the rad to theca pork 
Beal the Coop: Fosuntythe ek were 
"AS the chldeen grew up. the boys began 
heiping in the garage The gs were kept cay 
wah boyatiee Airey so worked or 
Xan onthe mh nuh ado Set 
nay pb inthe Coop 
munity he served on the fora schoo! board 
Sebi ed incense 
SS wa tolved inthe developmen a 
Feige lo ting se be 
‘eas nthe centre ofthe hue, he Became s 
{oma pon ors proponed cfg an tke 
inet ae le and moe. Tere 
{he project snd he community se whole dad 























pe 
‘person who loved the mechanical work, lacked 
Boegimca tan ay 
Pace ae asremeaar 
Reina a ae 
scr leg? ve 























HENRY AND BETTY (FISHER) 

Heney fobs Gelder, the youngest on 
edie eo Reka Geena, wa boron Sp 
ihe On August 0 tn Necandan Chris 
‘Enel ear By Fa 
fuschased the Geigerman homestead (NE 
SSSUSS) where they mailaln amined am 
‘Nes graduating fom ig schoo, the a 
tended Bort Clog where she mt er. 
tere hustund, Glenn Vander Lipt On Aust 
UF they were mai an ow end 
{hem with thet daughter in Edgerton, Nn 

‘Dale Wesley as born nul 12 192 Since 
‘Apt, eae been employed by Fade 
reRandall Wade wa bor on February I 
18h corey woking home. andy 
Sd hiscousin Howard Galea, won go 
modal inthe Alberta School Assocation 
vil Banton ial, 92 tey took 
fin pen the ered ssw et 
thoee sons ae talented in Sadinton and 
Heth Henry and ty aren spor a 


They are inal in tera l 
Henryharserved on commarsty board Baty 
Esvettknown for er suse in growing 
jis Icom id pty 
Es, ‘and coloul dspay The Bowe 
awards athe Bartead fue Heron Fut She 
pen nsrcton in ded Hower angi 
lather re 
cyan ty are happy tobe prt be 
seat of Nerina They arene 
{Seon for sever presen eames anda 
‘alone them and te fay 
ity Geldeman 


HERMAN AND LULA OGRIKKE) 
CELDERMAN 

Herman elderan wed la Kite et 
ith June BSS Boor fo hr wed 
LED had worked a the Newrnaia Crp ot 
jean Hanning ere Rad 
ftom Geert Ingwersen snd started hot he 

"SMatla Carol wos torn April 7, 1988, ah 
cameome with herent ett aaron. 
fete othe farm foramonth Darn at 
‘month the decors book man the cumpee 
ace mei nyt ier 
Erobuaned a deren special ution fom 
the Ul A She Saeed Feny Stiama of 
omonon Aug 2 75 she ght fe 
‘hoot an heir son nas born 158 

ovale yn was bon ly 19,1956 dig 
sant summet ier Betay a aye Sue 
{hebusy haying ie Ne ony wa rea 
‘ends btidy pry Bren year 
‘dee onthe yar Alter Nigh school abet 
fund her education t Caen Cee we 
Rerecved a depres in soclogy Tie 
IeSsmimemip sa commanty eas 
The Cheap ae, She err wo Ennion 
BRO Sice then shetan eds mutes 
Scere ob 

Jah Wii, his render? names, 
vat bu Spr 27, BER Aer working oa 
feats Edncton, fe eaid 
‘Ben bon in Bdinontn on ebay 38,5 





et ee ics ie 
ieee eon os 
Srcnheateete 
Sond atcupentey es 
oon road. They soon changed her name 


Stores meet 


mayan tairhave mates home rfou ster 
hte orperiodea ime om two months 
esd years They ae thauta te 
Scream God Sr is Beings and ope a 


ADRIAN AND EEF (VAN ROON) 
RAMOEN Sk 

an (anu) Leendert Hamoen, born 
‘agus 12, 190, in treet, Lech, he 


‘athens mari Et ering Yon 
Neier ace 3 WEE 
Aa eh Say ha 
Seiden Ata baa Nene BS 
‘Sn kts Cea eck 

‘oe in Uirecht ut ws othe by Eve 
2a fae tht Read a 
Sil sean ral ht e's 
Thr Hamar han We 


<div and om April 8, 195, they boarded the 
‘Snr a a he es The 
Sun only wal vase Coo, 
felbeonreeaaiseatcipattap at 
dns abe fora enesy enable AL 
pte te ha head The man a, 
Se aig eee 
= eaded for Neerland. Hise was Dik 
“Aer dlsemburhing o Halifax on Ape 17, 
1958, the lami boarded tein for Edmonton 
Se vera capd tee ge 








Beco ees 
= Seren eer a 
iby Andis Werenga, whose von Ferman 
SE eee eee 
Sheen yw tn 
te seid into thee weeks, Aan wos 
Reece 
Slee oer resonee 
Peagt een ree busty 
Sores eere ss 
Te fan ee ea 
tows, thee horses and some chickens’ 
Cera 
poi ee 
seen omeetea yi ee 
Eee pt 
Perret 
Peenesnnl 
Seen reek ak 
pepo ly eet 
Emitewoirane 
een peepee 
Some ere 
pcerploce grmrrcae 
a oes pala 
va sy Sa! 


envio bad been bor Janay 805 
Kampen’ Gres the Netra She was 
ieee cea 
(Gem) came to Mega with ne The her 
Shee hays were sendy snared 
Tubes Ade marin Per Koos 
‘marie Oise Wogelang in 1967 Bi Snes, 
Bote te yaw en Sp 
fae! t0 Grechle Booster ard they hi 
Tre cide 7 
Ini bn emt mae 
‘ti Henset emained i hr wn homeo 
{he fara’ On Apel mr Advan oe thal 
BREE aon he home plc nl 
Les Hamoen 


ADRIAN AND LIES (PIEFFERS) HAMOEN 
ik 


ian amen dt ele rt 
2 ee ee 
Saamrene hace 
Sesame neta 
seer a Gare Maen 
Tile Piers terres 
ochre copper 
= 
haps the Ld ee 
on ARS Ite Lente 
See 
oa toh 
Papeete 
SSS ca ns 
Wh, 7 ys pil dy bee 
ca al a ly oe 
“ina was added to the family. kas 
a mar ndine 
ae eres 
Frere tly ont 
Spare Atenente 
Poth SoM ea a ey 
a ans mn eh 
‘ying bud ie hota we 2 dep 
Sores ase 





had oe trashed of before the ceneony be 
‘hse war eked th md. 

Te Aare Be the bling of small house 
taeda ym ted 
mjunes, Al the ines arp Kes ys 
‘ring with is tatheria dry and hogs Kees 
thd Dine lie onthe NW 335 and aso 
‘wn the Se 31238 


Hospi Edmonton er a having truble 


rrepgy acne ie 
Toned eo Road ican Och 
inn elaine he 
‘we Chvstine who had boc ting eta oe te Aur zn ut Di Dre, 


Ingest acon aly whe isa 

‘On March 31, 1979, Ga took Leonard unto 
imo ter arate seen at Fone The 
Hiicen zen atond the Covenant Can 
than ftermed School In Neca were 
LStteachertypingandsupertnes dacs 
‘eps ia poods 


Aan, Nar (23) Jota 
sg 870 wee bor: When Mays 
Apna 974) was bor the house Bese 
fella tee Sedronme were dd. 276 
Kenneth Ne febraary 7) ws bem, and 00 
$e later Daren Joyce uly 31979) sae 
esis a 
KEES AND DINIE (VOGELZANG) HAMOEN went into hog pafcton, UT hea os 
‘Onjune9, 167, KeesHameenmmartedDine Parnership Sih hatches hana 
le(Gattdina Vogizangot Bariad Shewas Rewhaase wisbuttarincodonsinstanseeg 
omnia Grimes Oven the Nein, a hese gun In Kes te A 
sine 8,844 and immigrated wither pat>  Gssnved the partnership excep forte 
sae ip Edmonion im from th he ‘nen wis eyo ae = 
edict allt Barbed ee 
inch weg ws ine, he emiey KARL AND TILE (ELGERSMA) 
tedtope atom arm weer sad HESTERMANN. © OO NN 
Baeroon verhing ns muy: Even het the cy Eamon) Inte ener he 
‘iff theoticing mister Rev-G Pits, hogsewsskandin the sults came ome 


Lies Hate 





somite eae 
Geta chal Sent 
Beedhcenatea 

Sa EEL td 
{Bol Rate items who wanted to etie 
He Aree Bic ac ae 
‘moved arming anne yosaier serzatloto 
eee lr et 
mesg meee aes 
Site Sy Wael 

ad erty een 
eae 
Hooray aay fo oad 
SoS pear te 


sayotp ano cou cunans 
amin 

‘i aruainNcndende 
Heel Co Corling Cements hos, 
eat 
eels 
ered gered 
Secale nay anh 
Sretelarse yd Seater 
aes ial ay 

sa ta nee 


sy 368, They moves to Barrhead, where they 
Sh Boh ge work and wheee the fatre 
Soe bere than onthe farm, Theytive on = 
fia areage eight es north Barthes 
imide tek forthe Northen Aorta 
iy Po Ah iden rear 


(COR AND JENNIE SEINEN) HHEMSTIRA 

Cogs fran edn Ret 
sin find the Cac Atm in Ape 
Sd for End inure 12, He a 
Sands siel teret counts n Bop 
sodas tved the iberaton of the 
‘Netrindr’ cor retuned to Cada a 
Sy Bien enters Heh 





spate eions 
and the CNR, . ere 
eae cc mmr Mos 
accra iae 
Renee ce enone 
a 


CORNELIUS AND GRACE TUININGA 
(Commas) Ika Hema, sono 
Jabs Janke lems, married Cet 
ning in December 1B. They fist ed a 
se ne Coes pn a ae 
tne This te they purchased lt thebame 
leona eich they moved the armioue 
cr ep a ck eS 
Rome ad iy. ne 
By hs te ere wore ie Hise, 
ihr acb ha bon orn on fe 3, 188 
Berhad en flowed by Berard Pir on 
Senter BAY Nhs Donat 
{Comets on Beceaber 8, 1959. On October 
‘571, the lt te bay, Kevin od as 
198 Cory and Grae and thie fay 
sored tack w Edmonton On Doster 
‘Bia iy aah Chater, wanton. 
‘ote in Neorandia. On July 19,175 he mar 
frre van Dijken. Don worked at avant 
{tjbs ile and Cree purchase 


sntch fey renamed Capon traking Li 
Frmthoirhome They ve onanacage onthe 
Don, born on Janay 311976, and Shannon, 
Garten on poe 35 


ey ayo ssc oxcuntoucin 
Psimes Coming an Ocber 41858 ele 

Ehecarae ier mate 
fe ee 
putin evens 
Soaae 





Ronald Heney was ben May 13,1956, He 
faye andthe hve we cre 
INT aere Rom employe by Bao Re 

‘Douglas Milam ws bom Api 157. He 
gare Panes ster Nan Sane 57 
DBewg are Nancy hve four alien, Dog 
opie Be eau nd ey ein 

eneth Ellen was orn February 22 198 
Con)uly Bethe marred Coane Goss 
‘Logis Ont, They sake ther hws 
Sean fils and are uth cuploed by Esso Re 

ay on er ne 25,1 She 
Fy iy are gir sd ie 

Taeb ames nas horn August 2,196. He 
nttcd ima Sel of Barthend on Sept 
rs They ve one daughter. Jaub 


Sip ty Home On andy tne on 


ey ot ont 1 1, Sh 
anil te Cie TB fy 
Belair 
sua He Yor Swan His Trachng 0 2 me 

— 


tusoxo ayo se oe xe 
MOIR pring of 1962, Har Helland 
otecTt (occas s 
ae Ree ees 
Seners Gas aa 
ae ree eae 
Seems ee 
ERLE aie Ragen 
oad 

Fe ee ea erred 
ogicraeen teeta a 
en a area 
Rin oun Meee 


ery 
Tecra reece 
sere re tinction Seat 
sce tit aera ie 
Seneca 

Nae lt aca 
‘dren, Howard Uron (june 20, 1944), Share 
fees Soe 
Scigetiaeranct fee 
Proshey en acne 
mieten 
preter io 
seacsane ri has 

"One addition was made to their family dur 





leg hese years: sn, Timothy ay (March 5 
‘es led by oop, 

i They te inh ander to make 
r 2 Harold Hollander 


WILERED AND HILDA (PETERS) 
HODWERDA 
Mg 55. Alter tele mariage, they heed 
Se yearn eran then moweto on 
‘Sead feo Che They rere fo 
Ses years and afterward ved in Blooms 
fd Compa: From T9719 they lived 
Neviundt onthe NES, where they 
tadrer id Nove 9,0, Vian 
[eprerer 1, 857, Carolyn (Spier 2 
[5h lee (ecember Sa Bran (Oc: 
2 169), Colin Angus 27 19, and Ran 
laren 973) 


tt er Gr, Mo acon Pr 


‘Wie hae de many things in Ne 
foe nung farming Ther ang, "So 
lier son and Wufred te Ne fer 
fejjs serving the public He i presently 
Siudngase lesa in heap! 
“"Ficoid married Jane Nijends of Fergus, 


(Pebaary 71878) Kevin Feary 3) 
Eisen ‘september 191) and Charlte 
[Bt S ses) act presen worn foe 
Sno Tuga The dae Holwerda ae 
charted Uv ried fry kc 

Wil Hotwenda 


vay ao NA aoosTED mcHERSEU 

coerced 
ane ona Oe 
ete ee eee 
Peat eter! 
Taber ema ne 
at oo ee at 
oe 
fy Manet eta 
‘whom he had not seen fo seven ear 


‘ex sohe wrote tos unde, Case lngwersen of 
Seeley ae a 
John ers, Since Jos Dtch name wat 
BD JOktoness i as deeded fo call ousn 





sory anes ei tn 
setae ie ka th 
es ioerien 
Sofceniien ean ee 
eer 
Sok s eae 
pia ee a 


aCoUSSON 2 

Tet Eaton was kam March 2, 
‘oie ora big chipouising company When 
{Gets four Jens od the amy med to 
‘Stalled Two ene ter they moved 
Sn ima grr here Gv 
1946 nthe small lage of Sak, Sweden, 
trhere he fly had sal fm hen she 
Sav eur i he ly one oma 
Utes becnem carpenter and wih is 
elged tothe Lutheran Chard 
Ger Johny was form an bray, 86 
Ripe was tor th lowing yearn 
‘ay 30 Inthe fami Dough tr ow 
Emin lsd ee anne Unc 
fon on june 15,9. Antes daughter Anna 
(Chia, was ben May 3 975: het 
SE teow pti ad id op 
Sheth count “They ‘hore Canad in por’ 
ilar western Canad whch ie spe 
tees for Cert Two holiday were fake "0 
Ibert se wool ld good ture or 
the clean or armung. Fay, om Feb 
1) 25,8, lero yeas of nnn, the 


Jobson tok moet of ther Belongings and 
rch ing eas aes 
fm Canada, Cesttvcamesfarmbanain 
‘Seay Sanda Us gots Jo working 
Every now and then they took couple aye 
tnhere they could sete down 


pen coming Neen wor 
soya tena rl 
NS terete sey hy 
toe Ce Om ey ct 
TheJocbabons purchase tear, locadon 
Sauter Soa eee 
Find ot. The abso sy th hs et 
Sentero te ther ys ey 
thn dewey Norn en 
fo aotand inh neo 


ek AND BERTHA stIVOHORS 
MMSert (Lamberts) Jansaen and Berth 
sirydonstrere aren rng ae 
Abe Thy went ve on the ode 





‘epi nome NEES 
‘Borers tte os np 
‘whch had ben bul wentyfou years pre 
Teoh) Sota nod lng ete 
Hy ad ihe hah bo 
bin mrad pe bee 
FRM tou Bend ned 
‘ers or ues whch ee ay 
{hich the house stod mst have been the 
‘Sst sot RT 
[eclectic us wees 
ees 
Sibmioterpensese sey ane 
Satin for waee Toney spend op igs a 
oa eh test 
Sec mener theatre nemo 
bt ping wer tte 
SE hen nee ae Bers 
Sean el ap, Te ped 
{al suid on ree tly hea 
Sedge Ulloa tea wate 
fe Sins Rus The 
satura ab Er te 
Srp cecum Wane wich El 
SS Sa the bane be eh he 
Gpeltegire ate plow Sa 
Bing sme ofthese ey winters, Bet 
sod Bertha were drifted in for day one, 
By oc ei Bot pced wale ne Be 
Sore fogtocuehonc Cte ean 
Es Pata ae mate 
pg eer 
pane hee 
The great die" happened in 172 when 


$e and tsp ph i fos, Ud 
Dale ws orn Jy 878. i 

‘Unit 1975 the lnssens were hae out 
snany ies ut he wor eare So iby 2 1, 
[Bal dsmage ae done fo the Balding 


Infnary 196, wth he amy growing 
ecame nezany to replce The Dep wth 
‘ld by Bon, What aes ohare 
Severe On fa 7. agente Ce 

[Althe present ine Bert and ert til ive 
sn he st hose though hey Rove 


ert and Berha ansen 





oi AND RUTH ScHOENROCE) 
SSSA 

Stop ne 24m ln 
wiaipmani poner eel is 
taker etapa hen ate 
‘he orginal port, uning the and around the 
Scape eges pba eriect ek 
Hite cont ely cok woot eSuce 
pelea cleat ee 
‘ent, so the farm wn sl to the ty and the 
ies node 


‘Siler who had to walk ing distances 
tehovrere buy cara, Alok grew ade 
the atm Hones were tl the order ofthe ey 


but ick eeame f the tine when ators and 
cha wuld tae Over the work done By 
Perf 845 Jack's mother died. By his tine all 
uc rbotersand ster rere mari ck 
‘a i i he oa he ee 
Rath shoenrode . 

‘Ruy born in Func, Nebraska, on March 
15. a came her pero fe Bt 
fad sen in WS, She eae to Newindaf 
pt, ort hee dae ler ng hela 
a Tour She ft me ak te ea post 
‘ice, which at that time stayed open Fay 
sree ih ha eh ae a 
‘Sere fer hb pen and om then on the 


‘Sin Lathan Church in Westlockon Mh 
‘he nse fay home 

ES amy od aways teen ford of as 
tals opel dp Rath onthe other and 


‘ted nal fre se de not mat 
them but nlther cold the fe over em 
‘Ths sometimes caused some tion ar ok 
‘bed the dog ine house nuh dated 
‘there On da uk’ dad cme hone ot 
cei mae othe ana 
fst ek prompiy named him Sloper and 
Ejayed Manis, br oth andthe gat ce 
‘onsanly a wat He would Mut era 
‘lad aco the yd chew ff er Doves 
Seip one Sry when aha 
hop heae Themen morungite warden Me 
rebdncs for chop dang hen T ths ot 

enim that he ont ae deliberately ced 
Theat a dere. youre 

‘anaher thon Rate eas theo 
tia cok soe. No ater Bow she teed 
‘Shi poked and prodded snpy wed nt 
ERS eset ad perl roe 
‘Rr fathersintaw claimed mas an excelent 
lowe tha she imply ner kaw ow 
Stoke Was hap dy ner i wen 
twas sald and stron Reming he 
Picante, Ree ope a 
ton Sepembe 9, B54 The yor sere 








date gathered again and the cope wer fa 
tend by ha Even ats the Ral the ans 
‘Sie Fah n Oc te he 
2 of gr ack woe combine ba i 
{Phelp them, case te ound wey 
‘2 fo ears wee put ont a he Ie 
altupecombine Evlyone worked! Fed 
Estee combune Ick an Sng Feds we 
Sesto tnyandkdadSnete 
fick andunlaced the grain with «shoe 
anoding to keep up ithe combine ea 
Wile ath cooked te mes nd locked sy 
Sh nk te as 
up was fly Rares "S80 buries 
faa an average of ive Bushs t 
‘puso four ope aching ne ay! Eres 
‘Rldpn poeple lea theese 
foodinalthsk warthebogning ola 
rendthipbemecn he we amiss 


(ne Farmers ay on the way home foo, 
Gash where oc ands 
{Sf would be uno an down the Freer 
Krin the boat Sena an Rath an the as 
St cous) ween ahead by st wat for 
thm atthe Rie Asiaing. Thy wa 
ln ted longa the expected ae 


‘women became more worried: Hour cr the 
fhroimen appeared tnt by st he war 
fo been Scat thar he boat od Yo be 
ragged ost ofthe way. Foal they hed 
\cctieseost and ines waed Sa fame 
{Here he be Sand 
ath fury Ene whee obey rem 
{By aera he worry they had ge though 
{eined the’ fami) Virgil Wayne was born 
Kotemser 2858 and! Scat cnr on fune 
BIS Tack dade, had ved 
EC fall se rn we fora 
the summer months. He spent many. hours 
tanga them and string fo thar otto 
Geeta ech may 
Sorc he tol of pone dope Brefune es 
pets when Ganda pated vay In 


The passing ofthe years brought other 
changes Jock phn bus divers Bars in DCO 
‘novia fr the Bread County fee 
fare us dver and hen orl diver A 
tyes later failed one hs dae 
(whet he was sbletotak yingesone andy 
iia 

1c where she met Myron Keio hon 
Seine a penrater fer st, Alla 
‘vg waa spor on aorary 3 PE She 
eb nthe Need ery Ag 
Karen moved to Neer Tey now ive 





int erga on hase fa. 
8s and Bary Crane ton May 3, 
‘SBI. Myron worke for Prdale Plumbing i 
Barren! and Karen wore inthe Nae 
Coop so 


Vit moved to Calgary ater completing 
ughsdhoal Hebagan ween asense Sato 
figetomtend Te Rings cae inte fa 

Fan th eo th far 5 hy 
soso and tee Rh oot 
Frc the Christan Reformed hash, They 
fe tank Go fr enabling them obo 2 

ve ath nwsen 
ROELOF JANSSEN, 

‘On August 2.960, Roelof Janssen wa 
town ne Atel, Drete the Netra, 
the leven and ung in i omy Hi 
iherhods ned ae 

‘Gre year Ds Barend ame om Cans 
philic ent ee aca 
‘Tasers CollogeinGroningen, i dune 
‘ersen panne to ge mated in Nectar 
Inbiahd Rod eed trated nme 


ding, He made arngements to work ent 
scl ae Sey he ed 
‘bana wasn det ate 
‘re chen ste Bach The eta 
tec came onthe yard ond Roce wane 
Speke dard cone ved tn eee 
ee rt 
‘Estchere? Then he gave him a hand sha 2 
sen San Arca Res spa ad 
hough Maybe eve boy sus Dat 
her ger had at nod owe be 
‘Sap summer Rot ged holt 
Shoat Tie gre Reve very pee inpresn 
‘Sour the wa peop worted together nie 
‘erie of the Lord. He enjoyed his sty 
Neva och ht on he 
DckintneNcternde ede shot wet 
Irmgruing On tS ews 
Ti on Yn ey re 
fines, In Osober BB he started raveing 
toot Ara nwa seo oat & 
tap Gg arta Ree 
I con anette Neila oe 
Ta yor beng in Newry 
rene sanabor nei pa 
Seoceihtc leads 
omer ‘Roca essen 


‘SAM AND ALICE (LIEVERS) KIFFIAK, 

ig Leer orn Neti i 
‘Stewed and passed pace ight Othe ie 
til Ate re ae 
Highest ght in Newent that tine 
Srevstlathome: That Sant geting ups) 








am. todo the work Allthe overalls an oer 
ity thes had be washed hand wate 
wats hal om the wel, One a week fou 
fot lnthe winter the en woul bat othe 
‘is loging or petit ewe they 
‘The Levers home ws always open —~ to 
preter and paler ai. Ace fan cll 
[Bsc eweptforone wee, cr eet oom ns 
gnc crt ora ole ear Maer 
ers yas noted for her hori std ll 
‘ereleme to Rerome Ths fa ven 
the Depression yar eh the ay 

ed Satggi to mac endo meet 





























In bt Rika and Ate went toa Bie cmp 
tere Same! (eaning tked Cod) 
Esk Brio ding war yrs and 
‘Sts iad our years tere ap hero 
ig was done by letter When be ts a 
‘ied, he tek tao yeas a stays Tyee 
Ee Cage te i, Ara fae 
Fane 5, tt belo Srna Ae were mar 
fey fat edn Neen 

Howey and John Molodowich deving a Cater 








as actor and brushing. Tei lst son, 
rad ws orn Been 1, 
‘eStore yeas the amy nove to 

aie hee Sa ook i po 

there: Anaherfon nas ben ins 


Jon ayo wc ros irens 
pean di Hettaded then se 
Basse here Rash rho 
sc uthn piel tara op er 
peat Ce reo 
SOE Snel ot ie 
Beecher non to 
{he winter months and onthe fam nthe sun 
in February 198, Lacy Post came 19 
senna hl dens bo Ag 
Birehnyen otenes te Nene 
rival ag ad a 
Terr el aa Sy se 
eVisit ee 
Somes Aah ater 














Uni is mariage, Jona tought arm 
nate wie shears ey 
Split cach buying he own machinery 

ot and Lge cued wh chi 
dren Tena was Gorn Decener 17 18nd 
Jen Hency atv Janay 15 158, 











guarentee teri 
ees of land owned by his the 


Aor rtement Jo and Ly contac 

ses. n BA fin paned ny 

‘She age el sevenytw. Ey Enos good 
Feath ad ves on ohm 

Kappes Fly 


eee 
Scr re eta ad 
Shiri reece 


fuomorThat'nar where ARC tnt Cee 
‘lems in he Dawber patch Are kept hi 
tyeon ecra™ hea ong ago forge hs 
‘yness-~and proposed menage ther They 
Fee 

honing fishing and rapping and used these 
bean fo supplement hearing incon 








ese Cazta te cen, rn 
lg furhends Sheryl Alien (Novebber Te 
si Chiatine Mac (November 20) Emi 
lene Susan Fbruny 1 159, Wendlene uy 
Eris Maren also aly 278), snd Ve 
tow Aral Jane 9,199) 

In 4, Ase and Ceci ented othr 
fam Ia Neerandia and moved fo Sprct 
ove where Art Rada at pn Heer 
‘em they seid ther far in 99 and bought 
ame it Edmonton where they ive okay 
sa 

The ofthe cide ae mari and al 
sequin in Edmonton, Ate and Carla ate 
int es 


ALDH AND RITA (GELDERMAN) 
RRIKKE 

Talph Krikke was born and raised in 
es Whey dan he wat 
peed Ralph worked ons ars fp 
SeBing and breaking the land He aed 
tres fr ther atin eps and Nec 
‘Ever ty dolarsa mont eten working 
esta do i No Sang 
tou bulldacing witha cane ‘came the way 
fears of nnd GW 2262-5) 8 Yoga rom 
Tear tacage Wim hs ladand anager 
tite onthe gunternet fot GESE0295, 
Judged arming cn hs ov 


ia Gelderman ao wort t home after 
hereducason seco She di oes 
‘her homer in Neen ad Emonton 
wel On Jane, 983 Raph and Tia were 
‘Bad and moved ont Rip farm. Day 
{Erming cnn the pre intrest tele 
formanyyearsthough hey adel ce se 

'S chen were bom oes the Keke 
home Kathleen oy bor Octobe, be 
times seputered Narang asstantand wonts 
fetheSatmhaad hospi On Apel 3, ee 
tetanic nd rk apt 
SEDSE cet Cort bry 
1958 Tray hd Vrs job anon stores 
nd werked ina bunk ia Edmonton She or 
fist Oto Sehonserin 1860, they have oe 
{lughee. They ow lve onan eage ear 
Sry Pin on May 28 Jct fn 
ss fam, Ste cane « at opr 
snd Allon Tuer were martini and 
Fes n Edmonton where Jciyn works 2.4 
‘pein Anh. Collen Ra, was 
se the amon asc ee, Tough 


ter) hap ential gi alphas 
ia ert pled whe a Zon Kalen ames 
‘rt bom hem on Octber 3, Sek 

ita Ke 


"ve AND URINA ULCERS KAI 
Shetad her schokng there and wo gute 
strane peredr ery 
‘School early im the moming. One day Jing 
‘Sites ops er pas opts 
Socal tied getoHewy ema 
acer thy eter 
ued home eg Sete con 
berlin cho sc vr 
‘working har, she and ala Kikke had many 
‘Sfiyer Keke was also bom in Neerland 
1 ethene 
in are hs tind do Bed work since 
ir aherhad tle aetna: fer 
‘waked Pete Veer radnor shopin mor 





fonsevrl winters, uni he maria urna on 
‘Gaober 395 jer and Janna then sated 
farming on the SE'54233, whch he father 
‘ad bog rom Wouter Groth 

Tomo the Kethes on Noveber 2, 1954 
sas tne son Richard Coens” Alter Bi 
{ater at proved tobe te fame at eat 
Sore Hi i) Retard pares Maat 
Weedabghter Alida Dawn ave. 

"oe Hat ma orn Ap 18,1958, 
andaferherschocinghad jeer unr 
fer On june 12, We, she mari lke 
‘Witenes They on farm cnt Bathe. 

‘Bopuld Ade came along om fune 2 
sa can ante mer oeip er 
tring in th seat Donald pan to ary She. 
nts of Houston BE 

nom very sory day Febuary 2, 
1 Dany John came upon he ene te 


‘oh the Kiker ier sl more He iso as 
lv, be, Bought mach xtment and 
Joy to he four he chen wells thee 
fren‘ ths ay hee dashed baby 
SE SaG'aghter Abnemare oon, wot 


(nul 5 198, atersutering fom cancer 
fore hotia ym hen ane be ih 
{Bead He ded hoingenjoyed sat ty 
tearsotmarage andthe many ther ssn 
Eadiad showers! upon the yer Keke a 
Ps ss 

Jorn Ke 


save ante nee a 
Gerben as sch ad woh 
a. Te trays ed i Brrhad it 
cei albert and Matel Eger 
fee teers 
Ib howe fs south ofthe Conte We 
il ate aie: 

Iie Tor the fami by Nartngsparge fs 
lite passed ancy 198, ‘ 


cages noun vanssen 
easy 
as Anon ange ae 
scar eta nn anes 
ene ea ean 
{arm in London, Ontario, for ome year After 
eee ee eer 
ie ciel Saas i raed 
Sor can rere Coes 
ae ghey ir 
Se ee 
feck 
Hira a oe 





iho owned Neen Tnsport: On aly 1 
15s, Cn tok over the bers om Cs 
i ree une Jaen om ure 
uty now the onthe NW 350580), 

‘Gus Langeveld 


BEN AND MAUDE FLINT) LIEVERS 

Ten Liever born in WH nt co 
lena ate of seeping upstis inthe ld 
{haiti oa 
‘Betrm, He had cow o mah sre a ater 
‘Sheol and she grew eder here wae bach 
Earusinganane chin, and horses Hews 
Skene tedolunatscheal oho didnocpe 

Inst a tho age often en pt de 
coats ko Bde 
fring, He arved wih ly cents is 
eon the day fam where he wast work 

ee he woke ren 300 sm 30 pom 


iy contra day He i ot pet home eon 
fora Ye He worked unl the a roe 
‘eB rh land ey ee 
fled apts nee, en cune bck top rn 
fhe iecandsahall quarters they hats A 
‘ogee he i as 


$e fr tun’ Ones thchng tine x conell 
‘i edo he tveshing matin shake and 
‘Mion the machine stafea the bore yl, 
"Whoa there coves the machin Be 
Sty othe far sn the wan ne 


Wea hitrether retuned, Bn wet ack 
soit nek Sp a 
trashing in the Neelandiaaea or two Years 
Ses a Cate actos ft Sor Jon 
‘Meno pd hen for Sr Howey By a 
Uimebe had sete on te NW 5083 


Ben mated Maude Fit on August 20, 
1382 She had ben bor anany 24 8 and 
{yup ona tem near Frade ley’ Ban 
Fesbogh the SW £6239 from hs ean 
balla hse there: He and Mae te a 
sh oho en ar 
‘sed on, ined out, androgen on son he 
Pingel eet eed Pa 
Ieee During thet sty in Neen 
thee wo eat nen wee bom Kaen 
Noemberis 85, an Janet on Apa BS 
Bem ard Mande farmed in Pie Vay 
Su wahhe sel of ucts! hey 
{em sn 85) and moved ther hous int he 
{Sen hen Sos ber pd a come 
our more chen were born fo therm, 
Mande aught school Fendi ale ut hd 





logit deo ea ob, ens emit 
. 7 Par de Live 


BILL AND GWEN (BROADHEAD) 
Teves 

scoala Neca opade five ie bought 
EiPinhers second Komesterd, the 
S235 anton tated ce and grin, He 
‘manned Goren roadhesd ors ped, 10) 
at Wises, Sushatcewan on fone 1, 96 
They have thee item: Kennet vas form 
‘ps2 Kathleen on November 9 
silat hy HS" 
‘may moved Voge whe they aoa 
Shay moved apa ft wo ighadge 
nba Wendin Behe Bl an 


Newnan ‘there Arian amon 5 
st i i 
Sebel wisest tates 
melglets age aut Rewer 
CAS se ct Abe Mat 
Sarrey cee e 
sees eek tet ee 
eiceulng bt cle toca 
Sele aie 
jg round be on 
Seng rc ere top Ar 
Saree arate ee 
ne aaa eae eee 
fe teenie penne 
seen rate reg maar 
ry el otra 
eens 
Se 
Beacon nate 
Stewed se 
iia geese ara 
Set niehe eye 
snr yep 
pester 
ingin the water much more exciting than listen 
eect ba Sac cy 
Peed 
See et et 
Sr er 
Essie 





te it te wep ed 
ee geet re 
SEM Eesa 
Er taeck strove 
Stes eeTh biel 
Et 
shagging 
alta eeaecrt deiner 
pe ects 
reams in stn Ae 
Senay any ll amok 
a 
Rance 
es oherkati aan 
Eats sy Seo 057 pre 
na ae 
sebell Sict y Beet 
ones metint idee 
Pee ee 
HR cn th 
errr eg 
aed ag oy om 
eee al ean 
bo a re 
Teste ahs etn tees 
pn aieees meron 
ee etd 
Sts pba 
ee cee eee es 
Spendiecnernt ttle 
SEAN a eae 
aptacarin ee as 
ee 
Sects dente end 
tyes iene! 
a are non Eine 
cope ie ig en Ae 
maces om ehh teal 
Si chats ere 


a ceapie alana ener 
pa peepee] 
Bia are en ee 
SR ene ero 
pg bcp 
Aire ea ha ntneapen 
pete 
ae 
SR acta Me 
ee ers 
pclae ome 
A sy li ays 


‘On}uly 10, 1875, Angie and red hada bby 
etch ar re ere 
5d el tn ey re 
‘there Ann again operating the Most Of 

“xn Dafa 


‘CARL AND AGNES iu) Mast 

ier Mast gut sco! ster grade four 
sol linda phe gas 
‘ould hve someone to break the lan for them 
‘ei the brag plow In f98 he worked for 
The hummer moms in Nobilord He ered 








terdittinis aa etn 
Ne ree cies ate 
Seoeesmeae 
and lived there to prove up his quarter. For 
Sera ey Ta ns 
TE enc lenton ate heb 
cebsasnhariaritane ieee 
tee earners 
fee 
meres ara tee 
See Seog alee 
ih ene gutta Se 
sear in the Royal Acard Hemp was 
ina" 
she i 
ee! 
cea Net" st a 
Prat Eee aa 
Teer te oe 
cee el ee 
See eens atl 


Gildrre eps trk for be Newland Co, 
pts pete and ter le, fora 
or When the store wanted. to get df the 
‘fel and had the scoard move ote 


Rear grb foun Pte 
tei eter ore 
ISISELR ST ac ee 
epee ce 
Enso ce eel Ry tees 

acces 
homie cece acorns 


CLARENCE AND GRACE (DOP) MAST 

‘Etrence at wae born i Nectad 
When he ws years a tamaly moved 
Exton and in 96 he tamy ene 
‘ecsun, Caren emember they el 
2 icken house whic had some paar 
‘ide ontoit for bdroone Ine wer they 
“ep aor se hohe ans 2k 
‘Se though rssh ale 

"Gren sent mast is ne outdoor 





SeaMarhoveontne estanane ae 
Sree ha wry patent pen: 
rorerpie on Oe ne whet 
[Steady cer he wns Nalin rewood home 
{Shit Be ee eld wt ey ha 
SSR ie neo pnesatan 
soul return ome or ser Berghe the 
Soh notte longlorthe orto realise 
fee tone bat rea e's lean 
Sr Th een Se ene 
Sicunter ieDameda Leite ge pene 
Seen yiecteg inn inte 
ingoavenirs of hs adventures one of them 
REST Ce al eet 
he Sobre Bee 
sen. People enjoyed many conveniences 
‘aot am lecty an ruting wa Pee 
Sian EEO ce Stem ee 
fins tte opmrane conga es 
tahAsriyemieerrpe 
“ite et get, Gce gut 
he nhc 
ment of «home decorating store: Tha was 
TRoeahe dames, anny 
oper pairks ck 
sndherle Ringed ata, Sena 
Bac Eaten tee hen 
Sout the aris etc 
itn as Gao aueh las ota 
ant te ee thoes or oat 
Fyne aa sed ane 
Tre by tant Edson. Thre she was 


Pere grer 
® te different from what she had known 
pcan cert 
uae eae 
potent eet 
Incr converted to a rage 


{eng sande, Grace would boy Reel 
‘eth her kiting ther hare her 
{oalolltamp Sevhow tey managed have 
ie chen Eyelid) Aurea was Born 















Septener 24,17 he mace Roman 
itcel waa ben ptember 2,190 He Er 
(Even Dane) ae born ara 11892 She 
Sram Ani Spahr on November 
Io In 9 Rose Jan nator ebuar 
Sheed only aor wh and peed say 
Fly 28 tha er She had cerebral pay sa 
pen aoe therein the Rona Oa aly 
5S" Ter hertat cd was born Don Cord 
Held eee a hen he 
esto air 38 175. a 
Aig amy expres sone 
De ake wit ces brates Fars Sop and 
™ ys. Sora isn edt th 
ives suck Everybody ha oe et and 
{ceed to help themacives tall these people 
fered hich worked sarin wel Wel 
sve Bay aig th cr sus a ld 
Sect ino the Soran made our way Bore 
Srowe gar ce decd eos 
Took tne stepping ito fb ied with a 

















































caplaee  ee eeerrs 
ae ba aera he on a 








JOE AND MARION :POSTMA) MAST 

oe Joanne Mast the oungest of 4 
‘ary of eleven born to Alle aad Evedig 
Nant forthe fst syns of hisschng be 
ta his brothers od ses waked ess 
‘ogsled ta tavel back and forth, Their favourite 
SegmanedSpor uenstopallorand hsb 
fr ise oe th sone groceries ney 
finater During hi a 0 pers as 
Sovran covered trae 

Aer he fished school Joe stayed home 
{224 posse Sway. In 153 Joe bought the SE 
Bals3 wtichwarerownland and ered 
‘Stheyeam went by eed andcare oh 
aren te ome pe OF 20195) 

‘Maron (Maye nk Pstna bor March 
2, amiga with he lay fon 
eco te Neher 
Son worked forthe Tron enn Banke 
‘Sout nine months. Then gion i at 
arg fo the west oer ste ort 
‘Bed Morion to come slong Being young ond 
Sith helwocs or apy 
‘hd Maton was then cated os a 
The Rajat Bank in Eamonn na She at 
ere Young Peoples alm Newnan 
Nap andere She met }oe Te fling 
Jest Jal hey ere mao 




















In the fl of that year Joe's brother 
‘oreo Grande Prat nd sad is and (NE 
Hb SE.) tole The net png 
Tova Bought Unc Heneys and now oe 
Rerequaner oe saa, 

“Gala 31,1963 Davi Allen wasborn and 
vsalowed by Ronald Willan uly Be. 
Fhowejers Jo end Marin worked fad. They 
put the bye ina box inthe arn wen they 
‘fre milling They el teers so, and a 
fom (Seung. and brought ou apn net 
sent gos Sed 
Inemade fora boy ie But there wae aways 
‘rien te spring the sup th ee 
Ins the cows ft thelr ance and the 
fe sk going, ach 
‘May was torn ruary20 

eon wae opera 
‘the oodfdate and had foe hs eet 
Terbrce ec. nas haying one, Deacon oe 
ine pt mice the bit aoe 
si ho roa hey ono er 
Bayt bees 














101977 he Masts put up dairy aes they 
sgqultehippingteam in ete hpping me 
They al ‘Boat tity ai cone ‘ih 
tecp them busy. ther mother son, a 
"fara th nt de wae 

tended The Ringe Calpe in Edenton 
Serle for one year Hef now a RBC in 
‘repo fo tennis. Roald is arming 
fad andset up aon to-ish ho 
Tin Lond ha blessed the Mastrichly witha 
Iealhy fay Tei sy but pod. 
“They are thank to be part ofthe Neen 


JOHN AND HENNIE (VANDERMEULEN) 
A She Mast was bon nd alsin Neola 
«When he mao ehough fo lave the 
hoa bench be went to work on the aly 
pe ih ey wer ied ii hand 
‘imp, timing anf Cashing. On Aw 
fs a Sohn mated Henne Vande 
Slut te fania Chsian lores 
‘ouskceperin arsead and Johns ting 
Ecker il rental Sethe ae 
‘moved tothe Cevnt Nannings farm (OW 
thon they had fcr, Allan (arch 2 
BS an Bei (xe 839. ew 
{Rewember 180) wa bom 

‘When Jan and Henne st moved onto 
tha fe they ved na two-room house and 
pany ate they bought ause and had 
niet the poe Whats oy no more 


Tjegin bed parc 

"Brarary th Bo, Larte was born, and 
‘on Decebe1260, Deanna meson fm 
[BRE tam tas Pugh and move! on he 
{arm The shack became garage and wel 
our. In age hogar we. 
Tach Sel pac loc 
they hah tous frm Be which 
uted the co bar, the ate shed an The 





vn suply of ay. Bu thank al tei 
eel pec Hen and Ee Ni 
og am. They did howeves, ito 
ope wich an nto he Bi, he house had 
Sse compltly emp ane alts contents 
Fought ngs Alter hat some fhe 
Pe ay ete Ms apps 
surprised by the bth of win sone, Kirby sid 
CekisShory ater hey ha anater te The 
fine the fie was otarbad bute lteter 
sen puting ou, The neghbours again 
‘tier econ on went int rk 
iva wrstehn and ene mowed ae 
‘cei they Tt four edest chen 
fe mre and Rive frie of thet on, 
faking coal bu and works partie 


Peru AND GLADYS cng Mast 

ech eects en eta 
ut acre SS Re 
reg rut pcg he fa te 
See ner 
hospital six weeks 

Bey eelin he Ws omit o 
ronment 
el ets dle 
hey Se he oi bata 
terres tain Dar am moe 
pe ed 
Sear oes ated 
EUs ueeindovegnecy ceeds 


snd pt pict of tn not of to ep out 
‘echt iech weather When fete an ladys 
{ne ome they lunes nonce the 0 
ipanto check odd ot what tach oa been 
[lve on them Tey found ta the pa 
Kefalonia ippgrn ls 
Setacatne and chines wih age and pe 
‘Stat hae btn fu or them” dy a 

ewan Cady ved on the SE 12 35, 
sshich ote fad Bough sm Delian Th 
Mouse had Been purchased from Gerben 
"Maynard Allen, Pete and Gladys frst sn, 
ees Bey 
‘orn maniter tn Neti “iene. 
[Aprils visting nite war scheduled oc 
‘on 'Tnt Saray evening there wat Bad 
Sowa tn Sada he at ak 
‘etre they Bato be pled ont the it 
ney nee i get chur tt Sana a 
iVtotationite Maynarabapied ant te 
‘another inert a tebe ts 
fo Pe and Gladys went to church whe 
Sigh: Most of he neghboarsrode ong The 
itpot them. Wok BuO ig aa Se 
Ratha ar 

he fe yar of tein marsage Gladys 
pe ue wh he ander Se Sov he 
fadorandhe was on te binder “Twas ows 
(Epyer theta “cere too far rom he 
(gainorsightin. etewouldhole andaters 
oh rabear hum above the fae of ut 
[hn Deets Pei wold have Bred nn 
thesper Sache dint Rave much chacess ie 
ing hey woul pur Maynard ins Box on te 
tea where he aay fl ae 

Teen Cae fad ae yer. One 
[rowed ot In theft wasco wet hey could 
BS, aed ‘ 
lhe ie Gate ul sw te 
{no gavents fo them” One winter Mapnard 
soodedu winter ot but Clays had ing 








to mal i om She rect died at 
‘Soot eet ease on 
epee enon habia tal 
tha om Caria, wan alo 
‘enacoutfor Maynard A frend, Cobe Leder, 
SSTSSTRS'SL hapa tae 
pst She shamed ate Clay tee 


tours: People ost dd think of png to the 
Ten fears ltr their marrage, ete and 


Maar ane Nor Jansen om ane 
1w72 Paya aang oom anhave 
fre cn: arg ang 
Tom They ine eran acreage in Campie th 


HENRY AND GRACE (RUNIA) MEETSMA 
Tien Hendey Metsna ae Bor ons 
ay to tym Zandbuhen, Pesland, the 
RBs a #20 amily mowed 0 
‘Sfoilas Grofngsand, since his father owned 
ange he bce a allound mechanic 
Gite (Grae), dah ot ave sd 
Bolswar,Fsieland. Henry and Grace were 
ated a 94 From then dtl the eid fe 
‘ae they were infin nl ean 
{Germans ans mitary man, Aer theleration 
Henry worked at « Chrysler gatege in 
Leurtrdon On the way to work the er 
Inge woot meet omke Seon bay tas 
be Ford but Rom efor Canada 8 





oth Nowy ae Se hh Cae 
Bie SS Keine iy 
Sane, Ap, hen 
etal ed alto ed Ro 
‘Pel had tte cece gh 
Hieber oe 
fea DumpcrteS jac fee omy 
Eft BB Rad Goan 

OT ed i ere pene iy 
seg ad Se sR ES et 
Sas coment contact and made rend wath 
Si pepen Netan The fv 
HeeanaToet abe stam ies 
Chan Rl wea ee 
Gent Retina DE each Suny 
Geta nant ead 

sae ame fom te Nera 
seat in Sona hoe etc 
‘cldGtndn ideale Rens reat 
Sircittinerne nests had eupact 
‘thing he ge Nene 


Smee renee 
falend looked gute rurdown. Aer mach 
SLE a Mae 
Fae el Selnbgg Ba 
Nectiandl, where they se nf 
Sarees, ea 
aoe En fe 
hhad aleeady martied, so only Henry J. and 

SATE RAs Bea 
fee allay of Se hed 
Sons ee 
ee TS 
genta 
SE Caen bee 
ome rrr 
eS leere ees 
coe ce roe ae 
Scheie Sel 
SEE eye amas 
pa eae 


MAND ELIZABETH ENEMA) 
Nod War ll ws over and in nk) Me 
of Maruman the Netefands, 
{agente wonder abt theaters of he a 
temnepopi, an inet ak ad 
lek To Neon 47 encouraged no 
ve aly dailon war made ane 
in eile Ea be) and nee 
{dite Betty Elsah March 7155 
ila te) June 30,188 and Ray ae 
Jane 8) lt for Canada sour he Ke 





tee. They ave in Qua Cty on June 
{hd board's ta for Edmonton. From Et 
Sento they tocks bus fo Barrhead There 
ete ah poste he and tok them 0 

Tim worl for Catherine al, hen he; 
suabeih und Ray novel t Weqtok where 
Jinan Eianbeth worked forabachr farmer 
‘ht daughters Betty and Hida, stayed in 
‘tend and worse inthe homes oa 
[Sci needed help One Sundays the 
‘ewan congregaon ecb Lords 
Soper the Merk foc was brought fo 
esther abet one joa im Westy Kat 
‘hee inges of one Ran in» ang ade. 
{scan the court hie The Menkas 
EEbiy moved eck to Newtandia where in 
fre nto he church ars hundred 
‘Sim tebonphta vena house for Cleat 
inf ond laste Rough» tin the 
Aneto Sitren emer They dag sc 


Tey hand vpaved the cine le sad 
if 


‘sted the house gaa anton 


Sm the cldren found Me partners ety 
sapdb mals rf Dart 
‘Edmonton with tears cidren. Ray mated 
Ear Nanning Inthe rane Ji and 
Elzabetn were iy wth teow tes A 
Bethe dts when seed nec 
hope in paren nd laabet cued 
inane orl and her daughters, 
[ns mand Baste ett Neonat the 
Enna Fone in tr, wher ay 
‘Fey celebrated ther teth wading aeniver: 
‘eyo May 3B, Ison base hye 
the Lorde bw fat OUR he 

Jeo and ened lies ly 
ey Testa 


lands Joha, younger brother of Yrnke, was 
gerieatanca diets 
a ise or me ga 
born and on lovember Ts 1958, Raymond 
‘>the Mls fami let for Canada 
Seed ther bt since he did nat have mich 
and ke terres werting ter Aodieee 
thetlweada ure What lowed rant 
lente ponts and a Caerpar taco ha %0 
"Dung Hid War fin the Netherlands, 





{oto er person, hy conde ity or one 
Wind palsatcch edettachcsegse 
Sint bd los 6 sevoeet each yore cou 
fet anys pounds Of abgar tat 
Sunt tone andres pou ete 
Rone poe owe more atte 
landed in aera and of Cockaign) 
“there was more. In Catherine's words, 
nobis suape ine Caer Socety ok 
‘Sev hors Some mma 
{dle eit: But when they arsed inthe 
Rel are pborands nmt 
ening athe ges ha 
the Menus hed to tne on, Oene es 
Sind wor for Jon at Hy Bert 
tReughit wos te end of May, ever as 
iiteled snd etde wee sey ph 
‘due to the spring break up, " 
Nesta ke dhe Mer a up ft 
‘oak icra a Ang 


Joe pce rt lemme nd ho 
edesee tet at mens oe 
Sete eTiony Reale eat ent 
ESS Saleen 
‘envied ts wage At harvest tne, Joint 
Seed reg ay ay. een 
RAT eta ela 
AS pel 3s daughter, Hide Gea 

sesh Le oping eau eats 
Seta hell Se ie Anh 
phere he On ray 

ie Samant ed ening 
EAST Me come 
Shan wore eden 


AY AND ELEANOR (NANNING) 
Minus 
era sal wn in ean 
Tl, owing bets, attending school deer: 
Xia amie to Caaa Hee bey 
festa, and veh ving condone The 
Seo lumod fist were no necessary He 
to 

‘Aer svc move, te fil std i 
tht pat of Nec se Cae 
Filly Soon te conanyEopan inte 
fermen shuld we or shoal wet fy 
yin fread hn ean Yor 
ns play is favour sport in Barrhead 

gl aes hes, ay gulch 
bo ling han at eprcane ee 
Foul inspec forthe albert Dearne 








Seen feo nee 
Saket ety 
Seto Nanning Tey ata oyu and 
Tay and Eleanor’ ft house was litle 
seocecdreieoms or 
aera sss 
Tin Nowember 1962, the Merkus family 
posi he Bo 
Se 
Septic torent 
Seats eRe ee anes 
wl tne det in do 
See eee dace 
CL ome 
Sper, Ray and Eleanor provided + home for 
SR ety 
Regard cette ta Get 
Ser Sea ee 
piace ok bee 
Peake eo 
Gar ana hc 











whey Ricks when she vaso 
TESS riety Cn 
‘sleet map tnvet te 
Soto antisense erat 
EST Sah telnet ot 
Seems eke nome t 
py erences cake 
Store forthem i tbe ature 





BERT AND JENNY (OUWMAN) 

Rlter a courtahip of threo yest, Bet 
hal mare anny Bouman ine 
IMS. A new Rouse wa Bult on the Misha 
fometend (E6239 by ert and hi air 
a ienry Bose. no house was on 
‘ered a garage for he John Dee a 








toe tought in 192 fom agen C.K Mast, and 
{he B38 Chey ear parched in 

“Tet at ey ee ad ah ch 
‘ete antl, born Ocater 1,1, Corl 
Aber, bom september 12,169; jes Pee, 
ioe Sepemie  W20 snd Maryan Mi 
‘dom ly 28 te. Geandpa coal re 
‘eth the nyt ee 0 


Som Sars ont nen 


Neji Ser anne al ihe min 
tee inthe Sonmstend dst Te Sel 
‘fide a raed and hive eso hee 
‘gen 973 Branden hadtoaelithe tam 
lok peepee 

Tenny Bouwman 


TAL AND MARY WAN HS MOES 

Se a Nee aa 
i ee eet 
Scare Sie mene 
fost eae eer cay 

Print cd 
SEERA ling 


Extadn nd easing at ein Ata 
‘rou nt beso gn they changed pan 0 
Inuit to Con instead 

Tn trch the oes fly eR 
‘wor nineteen months od She = ina te 
Sear tht led cows the cabin wih he 
Wrildnese of the ocean The capain would 


Set ees ke Se say 
ISB Sy te pa 
ot a eis Re ae 
coe red 
oer oe ete 
sree 








fo the fan. Tame also went vo work 
Egorton and ler mae Bet Ege 
‘Whe ap and Mary ft ved to Eamon 
Eee fad en sora them ia 
Regghtchidrn ecu when they ak 
ing tefl are The 
rope Neranda proved them wi ple 
[beat rnging tm mea ad cher ngs, 
‘eh thy al nk 
Edt Te cian seal aie =n 
ve lames fhe wm 

Mary Moes 


ALVIN AND JOANNE (GELDERMAN) 
weremariog Aust 199. They moved into 
eke in hth Ain prown Ae 
ing the machinery ad the eldwor, Before 
‘SEcmarsagefounachadatended RBI 


tr wna oppor ona 
He tc that this wouldve hms chance to 
onder his horizon. Ate ie Alen ane 
une had our licen: Carlene An bon 
(Gur to, Beatie lane, bon May 3 
‘By avs Jy bor June 56 ad Joy 
ma foe Cir eT Nein 








SSRs Sa RRS 
ad 

The Naming mai dain 
ery wi ng a aa 
iSg aches for ther farmers, The farmers 
‘Spy tsa aio er ce 
liyskisue tine Badmintonand hones are 
te abe es Snr Cae 
LS A ane ae 
Sorin berms te 
SHES GSR Bente dea ofthe 
atin she Clamps hala 
Recandlt communi 











Joanne Nannings 


Ne rn Sin 
(worked ot horn on the farm, On Febuary 5 
{Eirope andes a prison guard tn famaica. He 
ete | 
‘Dodge truck: When the roads were bad they 
Soeconmy deinen 

i ms dug as 
‘One day when Ed was four and John wos tree 
SoS Sea 














rooted phe hl Eas hd and 
Peceieomst nec ore 
ttshed Gul the pint where dt had fallen in 
The boys hod etn learned ther es 

‘ReretietSu harp Dadian 
ring. Pali was born February 1, 1984 
{ey came ont May 21956 Raby On nary 
1 0 erm on Doerr and Bradley 














tie On September 35197 he mar nga 
onaasen of Melina For sme year ey 
red nuvi NWT, where fad 
Fe ckdren wer born them, On March 22, 
‘BGS, thelr teceyearld son Nolan, wa 
lackey dogs inspite ol ers tose um he 

‘On Jone 15, 19%, John married Joan 
seen They ze wocng weit fs ater 
hw hous shot ctanceavay ohn sn Je 
Rive four cen: Amanda es, om. Apri 
Boh Clinton, bom ly 7198 We 

















Jou, bon January 6 198 and Chaat en, 
fom fane', 








At gun Daag witha 
Rehadenee a cham nes 
TP Epietnminingsanolones 

ey ware i rong, ter 
rename re rey nce ade 
ele teak an Agent 9 Sl 
item on 
sh Reed ad wos on Ota 
ert ‘and Berta's youngest son, Beadle 
woe Se IP Seen 
See ea Se Rar dee 
Sata! New ape nares ie a 




















ters enjoyed the ane week sty the camp 
onored By Rehoboth He peceipaed i 
‘Bon compclnns held ined Beet x 
iver and won several sar, Braley 
florea watching animals ond trae 
ERS oan tea wore ond ef eh ether 
tnuoten wert out nt rmse posers 
‘ak Ge kta 8 Brey wen 
{be with the Lord While crossing the rood he 
wo ht and nstanty Hed by 3 pal ck 


osha tm ire tt 
Thrceth post fears the Nenrngs amy 
ths emoyed the saining 

" ‘en Nerina 


iy ngs sone Cony nd 
aay ein eg 
Steiaigeienvnnetice 
ins ey moved to Neetanda, and in 
Seiten Set te 


on ini Mg Anonym SL 


ae Rene eS 
oes “Annette Nenninga 





DENNIS AND PATRICIA 
BOHOONEKAM NANNINGA 
Dene Nang efor nary 9,197, 
to omy and Sena Nanning and pew up 
esi’ afer rang oye Sor 
Bead hgh echt he mowed to Edmonton 
mes a oath pce 
Dennis and Irs (Pata) Sehoonekammp 
peer, the Fre ia 
ARSfommed Church of Edenton. They com 
fied eng sd werkng in montage 
{he spring's 170. Thor Beeuse Dennis 
tented ie, they moved toNeetanla 
‘Sj Denn fay na med arming pcr. 
{in The home i he NW e224 Deans 
Selpaahinettuchlon Quem ban 
55 Daniel Gant bom Ape 8,97 and 
"pear farming, Denis ls wood in 
Jors sport and interested in gardening nd 
ee Psa Nanning 


GERALD AND DORA (PLANTINGA) 
RARNINGA eid 
Yer grating frm the Barthes igh 
schoo etna Nantings moved to Eon 
Fe‘ for one year and then tended 


Serene SOR 
facf tmnt eed 
thedom he NW 356135, which mas orga 
onus cet pla oka 

Cn and Dol ic Kinin ath, 
stant tie a 
Maine fbf 
{onthe hoxpial she was abe fo joln the 
[eaten HeaerDan soa 
Ger an Do ae th cya 


MEN AND ROSE ASD NANNINGA 
ey Nong ten one in 
Seton gee SOE 
Neeelandia 
Seine Hg mace 
ged i are a co 
ec tb en ce 
pecpeencn: Hon om a eel 
“stokes, which Iter burned down, chickens and 
ie gees ee ane eas 
Beet nat te SE Behe 
Irani eton Deoner is elSe es 
(park ryt er tr Bl 
en tt and Sore kono 
Bere A eek att 
in pat eve ere Roses wad 
tte earth gaat 
wer ee nese 





wil arrow Is the fl he goes out oiding 
Rectan ocanet ent mee onethe 
‘cans have come nce sand Henry has ben 
Ree ace it They come fo he 
soaptote an sft 4 

take thes Argo andallgo traveling theoogh the 
Reh cooley cut ght Gh tect ts 
they cha ake past we ase 
fe: Wintertine i Hen hae nthe Pash 
[Etngte une spingbreskup Thonsttack 
steming ihe spe 


MANNY AND LOIS (VAN DYKE) 
‘ine. fher we no echoed fur and waking 
{hol meant wading through mad and wer 
SiS heaping an ling oer hard 
ttorodebikes when they could and on Monday 
Sena indepen ir adapt Coe 
ayoron the arm ander ened eo 


‘hoa str gale inet ey Rome an Sp 
Sethe msc desloge 
‘rove smal Youd grader foc the County of 
‘himhead Pom Bott Se he ended Ver 
tllon Scho! of Agree row Laken 
Caley inte winter 

‘Ae tht anny worked in Red Deer and 
Ethan en BB ay 
Many eee th nes ‘bd otalled 9 
{Te more os fens per hour han tore 
SSpponsaty 150 8 20 caso egy wets 
sheer ek rm son. Acc ole 

‘il he was working in monton Manin 
peter etal in Bate 
‘other Grace Boer then, was 2 eather in 
‘Neen school inthe thitts Lois raned 
tbls Marvel Hat Sting School 
Manny and Loire acid ju, and 

sid sit howe from Marin Nanning 
[Stappbed ors shop ownersceae open 
{a Beauty Salo ser hoe 

‘Onyune 9 Da, Heather oy came tbrng 
shomfonine eat ew wading 
tobe shipped to lrger wheres in Edmore 
ton" Manny apd Lae then mowed to Edo 
ton, where Manay worked at several Jobs 
tet’ starg far own general ontrton 
snes 568 They mee Bsa wi our 
‘are dren and nove net Edenton, 


sogetp aN Haze se) 
RNaiR 

i ue Ned in 
Sees 
Seaore cartel 
sconce tennant 
iar erenacineren ie 
Sere 
Reset oer 
Sula ata rears 





crept ner eect 
tear ot the county tus Behind mes 
‘cane iacreeln Ate bn One 
SHRP ae ae aN ey 
Bed ey Se the mot 

“ny snow ade te i winter 
inneeetd ery ea 
Setttunewias Reerrs we 
Shovel ec te pe 
is aad of uty ads Hart 








ee eee 
ores Sealer dc 
mimaece tinder ae 

Tacs 








HENDRIK AND DENA (VAN HAARLEM 
NAGS, nee 

Drenthe, the Netherland om March 9, 830, 
nd agin.on Apr, arts hen a 
Ro es ink wee Co Des 
rom then ome centered around the Bos, 





i or ht aoe. Wo a ie deat 
Acticin Neri The ively 
‘Bins Derk and Dena land nk andthe 
‘ter arivalin Hafan they embarted on a 
(Sikigant. Arent op Honk Heel, ho 
"into oa for some riko the bby nto 
where, th ig nls lg the rad 
When hey th ‘eiheand, the rats as 
Sp anval i Newel the fay was 
iyo mech Sar ay an 
PY nS, Derkandhis zon bul ny howe 
Sta he ak ham they Huse nd te 
=i eo 
Fito, sin fu 8 en ee Paya 
opent lok for nd i Pers ‘a Roky 
fost Teer rune tough musket 























Sceliaritattt 
facky Mountain House. There it had raed 
there mul tut es 
Ines betore they could continue: What 9 
Reena ater ir gr a 
rename mead” (Te aterm 
SEN Uhe re’ the chilgren of Issel 
Serco thay etme Neca th 
BERG one ese alee 
TR tme year il and Henk bought the SE 
nal tee Theis Tee ele ae 
(ta, Loos Nanninga, and Wiliam Otis 
Baliye ee hwee te geaiee 
Fence ty mele ouch hoe 
‘sd age, esting 3 an ere 
Sandie ig Siena tee 
Satya Ment ted te casa Te 
ied og a nc ve sal 
pulp cave eum tse tes te 
Frc which as naling a the soe Ta oer 
‘Ste he a ao Hen ha 
atc fam: Dug te He 
uli ok tame ping ut ine 

Snare Wek mared Otis 
and Uh for ner cape ths Nas 
forty cereioe: Ol bout mae 
abi he tiled Ne oder 
uinnedidpontn ate ie 
property. Ths way thei ks were able we 


independent il Me. Navi death on May 2, 
Letorteircilren fled and having ved 
those othe dal tet ie, wore rad gO 

{olne th Hm 
Slade continu Bie in Bremner 
fur een ere born to then, Ther eo 
fom ivmphoma: a rapsly growing cance 
Ths a pote inte foes fas ed 
Tring the amy oser teach ether an 0 he 

tonf 
Ee Novis 


LHENK AND ELSIE OLTHUIS) NAviS 
‘Sn ne 5, 1988, Derk Herd Ese 
‘ul wore nari in Nerana Craton 
‘Reformed Church Re Van Oyen oe the 
‘caning suntey and inthe couree of Ns 
‘over frgten tis statement ads made 
bala deat 
the arn and enjoyed dang fat work and 
Sore sew io 
iStowiote miele ae 
etna fen goes natres coms. One wo 
dr sometimes If ik production sured 
‘ven say marl ajstnents were made by 
Then ol ud abet only, rgusens Gu 


b*. 








Ate Henk and Ese Mad wo tors: 
td ecoeet bate uae only for bran 
SIntan Intron WO 6 Somedines bth 
Htind coat ntel eah 
‘Sth Eston the actor and Henk on the baer 
‘ihe smes cating pai ith tractor anid 
hata be done Canc mes were the most 
feta othe dps te eh ew 
masement lta: Bots ne al fl 
Hes ten uc ck pe nr an 
EhStech wort de al nat mage 
‘eto Reto ip 
year There more no seen Alter pryertal 
‘Gos bad sme ote takin mind for them. To 
Tend Ese tok up her eduction apn by 
bean of ight counts, samme schoo and 
‘Serespondee, nl finaly acevedhe Bach 
‘Sort Eduction degen 66 She cones 
{btenchin eesandsIeSchool where she 
Song wath se rest ofthe wa tes 
P*Sinthe meanine en farmed on the three 
quero lad he bad by ow scl. OF 
{Neon the home quarter hada land 
feicecayen este erg 
‘Ballenge. Ths he ound nthe Neerland o- 
Sens Cente, where he became manager 
ise Tt and Ye but 3 howe n he 
Kas aaa ve He 
lve the arto and desing op» youn 
fear get msn they alte a 0 Do 
‘uM Planting, whobegen faring 
Wms, Henk and Elle ae pitted to Se ha 
‘Don conning to farm the a stew 
ray way Henk eed aoe hs parents 
Shoe el Nectandin 2 a home =f exng 
‘Gkistan community whee ough he 
feared, the here the people er 
‘ase Nowe 


‘CLARENCE AND ROSE (NANNINGAD 
‘ous 

"The Clarence Oi fay Nstory began 
Jue 48 hon Carence mated Rove Naw 
‘nga and Sted on the SE 10235, better 








own Spy At fit le wnt oily 
forthe bo ding the first winter te largest 
Sa ks og pot 
tre te wd pw St 
dsm ab, Manis to the neighiours ms of 
‘hua eee Sm nba en 
Suahloeenaag mee 
intesotgain.Hewesdesds 

‘Nich oand oneal ya, Carence and 
sostmurel othe ith ara 
ES altho i home arson er 
Socatael by ah the pce an apy 
igor mr 
{arm forafarowingoperatontowick hele 
SEP tne hm hs rae fe 
torah toc enn hugo 
Fs poultry tam whet he asd to mse 
al. Ee nd tie pty 

ne A tena ed wa fa 
ou end one a ane 
youn ter sane Vane Ore 
‘ommer of 970 when ‘Waren, et * 
Sua afc pile Eren ugh 
felvan red it to red Hosa 
Einonton because o's claped lan her 
manner ean Bo 
mag EST tad cepleteh rete hs 
TE Tac ha hse Kaas nae 
TSR es pet dog an ree 
‘Se ddr ea ay 
‘iacey Lynn joe thei amy ant Graham 
Marew are December 26,1874. For the 
i ens nd ye le 
Souk a nding tcl, eyes; mie, 
Bhs elo eing schoo ee 
‘rent. There were 8 ies ‘meer tht the 
‘Septet ete ded te "Boy ang 
‘Se asthe Eds lvys wanting to ee the 
Soot cel nang aad ei ary 
iia while Mom picked beries and cane 
Seabee 

IE rence and Roe sl thi home 

















guy to Ger and Ua Jcbanon. Clarence 
el iove tought te NE Beal3 whit hd 
Se Bh Ge Revenue 
‘Sime near the cee that winds shvough the 
PeEfeence Is activ in ali and in he 
Inger community es bth decor and dee 
ft of allerta ford Producers Marketing 
{eet Lyle Cope Pky Pro 


faa Young boy sf i, Art Peters mote 
‘Bogen the NeteraceHs grew apn the 
Bf when tines weretough Ereryrhre, At 
tuncen yes of ge, he sated reking fr 
[mers the areata mage fre cons 
tur fore trchour das dayne eck. fn 
Si, be west to seve inthe tomy, at oat 
Sed Sit mort ic or ah 
Fey 1 was decided 4 do tthe ey way— 





bun Ape ofthe yeas ey made nc 

The net Sunday. they were met by 
for Albert, who had a se sock on is 
micherarers henna 
eobecemtnarees 
peed 











tak rose ay ro 
jac (3 s:45) in 950d ben ay 
[Eger In 95), Ar moved Shack foe 
faery place and worked out wherever he 
Col te mein heap acown 
‘ht and enn wer ised with ve 
den’ Henry (ener bom on lye. 19 
Fenny bor on September 2, 952, Maen, 











torn on lana 7, 195% Anta, br og Api 
8) an Ein torn on Apa 2, oe 

Heny mactid Grace an Hae 975 
Grace deen born in Groningen, Gao 
adenine wh he pares Winnipeg 
Sa mung sosstan Henry Sed Gace wee 
iced wit eee Male Fea 
‘enon aan ion 
isbn on july 3, 1981, and died inane 
Suttodiosera es was ay epcedby 
$e Aan Hay ad te age 
raed move ie hse 

arin mare Bemke Tangs, youngest 
daughter of Simon and Bertha ing 
Ie hey ookupresenes ina noble Rae 
tr Gabe IB Carts Dale orn on Apa 
3,8 and Randy An or on an 

enmy tes In Lange, Beh Columba, 
the stand, et Rng an the 
op, aa marc Jake Outsonen an they 
‘ede in Edmnton wiht Gnehter and 
er ogeter wi the ater on the sy 








fam, Henny, too, ontinaes to be aot n- 
‘civ nt bine She ha worked far 
[eemany yes longsdeherhustond onder 
‘Sar make the operation» vale ane: She 
‘mit he cows moming and right 

"Ait eters an Sone now fam sr guar 
fers and th cope are used fr feng the 
(ity er 99 they hea 82990 Hawestre 
Syateput up forage This made the work 
‘ae reheat pai of forthe wives 

“A enjoys doing carpentey in his spare 
tine Hea cana de eng wo 
‘Civnant Canadian ReloemedScoofos elas 
‘hr bmment of the parsonage 

‘Henry interests clade mechanics and 
wel ks ster mach fe genta 
Sisters and ep of etm ves 

‘Wihouttht provdentstcareof theta 
sxhom they ase te fomieso rt ae en 
‘ters wot never be wba they are today 
Seinen age hyo 





Gace Pte 


[HENRY AND MARTJE(BANNINGA) 
Perens 
HeMivrerens ye e 
Inde (get 8,300) and Mare 
‘goer 2 1808) were bh brn i Ue, 
‘Sonnet the Netherlands and were mst 
‘ist My 8,503 in in thas, thee 
feo oot of tlk about Immigration. The 
Renda er fay aking the as 
ST ter Jotun i rere 
TingtogotoCanade Rey eres aac ie 
Rotlerdam reaay to board the ship ken 
“Henk eter found tat he as nt alowed 
rd Tiss ater an Peer had come fom 
(Coenany ogy nd now Hed w coe 
Sere 2 sister (placed person) Mach 
iideeimotitrn 
supra to Canad, however ner 
Hendic thoughts nthe folowing yer 30 
heat about ting the proper Paper Mn. 

















he nay ag noida re 
‘Mlion “seven gil and ve toy. Aber 
ifn rsh immigration war ponte 
in, Hendrik and Marte ance more mae 
fre res eet IS ae oe 
dan Augen, rsyond An (ate Mach 
7B sacha gry th tie, and 
taser dpi Cony (rn, Siar 
Sa was fing cours by Dik rome 
iinand A ve nteratea nmmgeing 
lope to mmugrate So on isa 25,1945, 1 
[Gzermeeden thee coupes were arc 
fbn Sonal‘ nay Beas 
tty fe Bet Fein pl 8 Bend 
Sees the amy oe a Die ar 
ary ma traded he Ks nono Can 
Shhh long Bost pkey landed Tn 
‘an rom ere they took the train fo Bare 
‘oS arte in Nes on pr 2 
throughs they aroed tn Neca a month 
ice bin fad media proses, sohe wast 
Sonar to gums he Cradinn gore: 
Erte we nt come ences ne 
[eon ai nd nl bee 
tered y ihe Hendy came to Newnan 
ys oly syst 
the al 385 Henk Herp bog 
stefan Less homesend Ge60839) 
‘Senet Rely rm he one Je 
chante} form Jamsny 1938: Hey Ie 
Acnty so sy 05 nd Reta 
ene br ep Ba 
‘ioe theesing cw In the winter they 
ied numb camps 
ine ethane Hey Sr ad een 3 
Sed dye eta ak 
ine an eam in Edmonton to obtain his Can 
{Eos itense The ft te he ted: Be 
‘Sq iste em Eaneton fo mente 
fre Batu theme ar nae 
ne eel cm ny ao 
{Sie long read his aber ad done some 
‘tng ft power pan, 2 red was familar 
atcha tee He arated for Hey, 





eo ea oe es 
ee ees 
icieceryeencer 
pr tiered 

















Tech nyo Haney a Na 
Unigiter Mane Gane 1 0) arsed Dak 
Viner Van Emonton, and they net 
fhrelve children. Joe maitied Fredrika 

eng Tene) Ma 8 189 the 
ber Ree Stkes ef Eionton Tey hare 
Fre citen:Rcks marned Henay Kppee of 
Neerland and they moved Eastonton 
‘Sethe fay ary wa sol bre oe 
They had fou cide’ one of ther peed 
‘ay, Aj March 1") an hor Maan 
Roce Dube of Editon, asd chen 
Hida Gite, Mar 138) arsed Wed 
Hered Nets hana up 8 8) 
Se her hasan jn erro 
or ur daghtes im Edo whe Ea 
[eterna March 2,9) and her usta 
2 Sostenbuny wth he we cen ve 
inManon Be 

Mane erect Mac 173 atc ¢ 
‘wu sito san fst Bend Se retard He 
‘red Js BoonstDeboer on My 1 
[Brand moved to Edsonton were hes 
Tres G80, 

Henuy ons the SW 22-4 5and the NW 
0613 tind ents he and ot He has done 
‘Sotom ecsking wih is Cepia loser 
Shlnow works W. Br Fret Prot Hie 
insoante spor stunting and heel own 
Smumgloc unten for isisations ofmeose 
‘i 








Act Peters 


JOE AND FREDRIKA VOGELZANG) 
eres 

oe the third som of Henry ane Mae Pe 
tu tana a open of Stthead 
STAlgusS 2 Pearls hadbeen boron 
Spel ate in Omen, Overnc the 
‘ited ind had ged eh her 
ret intn 8 srs 
fe the ret Ja Ten ty lw 
Ine Van Amen sa og th ey Ie 
25) nos aia hen in 973, 

ox and Fits hne ve Gen Harry 
ur), pin ane. 5) Marvin 
{fase lard ly 297 nd Rose 
(Bepemter i 193 The fay manages 





sic operation of about ty milking swan 
‘ses cops of oa, bare and al 


jouw, 


Toe Peters 
JR, AND KAY ObAKER) PETERS 


ahtbiched with father orga swe 


este 


The gu mar and was nto inter 
en making improves on 





‘Bie He wah ting no he 
‘November 21956, and they began farming on 
{he Feters homestead They Rave one 


‘on, who farms wth ob 


Str they got marred, John and Kay 


on npoving the arm Tey had 


re Ged al lect power put They 
‘lat some new barn ans bubt ups beter 
fo hor or thr laron-sish person. 


"pov enough gn ever Yor on thle 


ne el sco ed sed the, ule 


hey pt hae ous hoppene 




























Jot tered athe tackin 169 but af 


ice eayee eng es 
ar he works part-sine forthe COM 


fe rnd rider opera Kay has worked 
Reet i 





En Coroplorsoot fourteen ears be 











fia si yobs ule ad heat ight yrs 


(Cer (outardan Pippa) Rete wat 
ten naa 6, im ua, South Ha: 
tan, the Neeheande. Lie eater Cah. 
ina Schl bor Mare 5, 8m 
Fecand 937 Gat Pts waded 
the Theologiache Hogeschool of the 
‘GeeonneerdeKerken in Kampen, verse 
ster having to interapt hs sti fora mn 
‘Sah ear ae in marge 
vo born ice (eal) Canna De 
‘Ember #1987, and Tineke (albert) on 
Sara, is 

rom 98 10196, Re, Peer served the 
dain Karp Bes (work ce He mae 
ped to capt and the Cermane dt not cp 
‘Srehim ain, Shorty before he iberaton 
{he Needs in 85, anhe daughter nas 
fem ake hanna 
church at Bussum, North Hells, with sto 
‘Sy chaplain i indonesa This as work he 
iby wring ith te boys the fe or 
‘revert called Buss 9 Son at 
‘orn on September 8, 1947: Henk end 





11952 the Piles amy booed a plane 
foe They seed Mantz then 
Formed Church of Coaldale. Alter 1963 Geeit 
‘siferedthre soles which ef ha una 
“one the work in Cosa 

et Gad gave hin york to do, Gers and 
Lies an Tnthe moved to Neen in, 
en egg Ge of hur 
‘nd becste of inc onthe al vale 
‘seit slate up thea 
fatgradustd In May BS om the U 6A 
Now's worked a subetiute eather fr onc 
Dear infahead and Needanda 











In Nena Re: ferprohedonce 2 
Sunday, gvestehism casey ode sick vis: 
iaPard Ey olga 
Na Uae lt at 
Pia cath iA stp ‘ote 
Aisrotum vas“ heblekker canker die keer 





Sada. On Sunday, March 28, 1968, Rev. 
tis ued the worship serie. On Tt 
(iy, March 25 God too Ha ome. 









Lies went to ve with Adan ar Lie 
soe ar Certs doth, On atch 3,3, 
{hesad menage wa received at Cod had abo 
Steller ae admit the Barend how. 
Plan tee she ded December 190. 
‘On Apel 3,871, Henk marted Chie 
ippos Uspier of Henty snd Sophie, They 


Jon AND WILLE cTUININGA) PERS 

iets atten Sour the 
futon Snead rs At 
‘Gotan cogs a sulci 
Siete Tipe wet neal ke 
mvs cool environment. ARhough the i 
fas tipped eg conte fon 
PEG Tuigen tants he ale pk 
‘Rohou,opttg and ping Geveot, ling 
iteprand mer wilco oda ie ak 
toting cosy han. Goce ft 
Spotal rina eles psy oe 
Peg ashes bes. Ife 
Skt hc ts ame ete 
isl Stet fen 
theavich, John an hs broets were Sep 
Sigte fons lanernaer ne oop 
onde pled: ah 
Ste he oer game pty 
“pth the equent shimsshes Insp the 
‘Bilson ct wy aye hee bond 

john enol nthe Univer of Albert in 
Seren Coie han Rape Se 
{an for one year, sjorng in Education, fh 

















Splente Oe bpm nn cn 
nO November 1963 Joh mated Lace, 
Baden S85 he month : 

Iihvand Lec weg dry on ens 
sila wahoo buen ye 
“Sinclading on thet untied house. They 
fale bwih aes pt rae 
In their Rowse in spite of no well er indoor 
Fambeg 





Gon beso this aon with our hier 
‘an jn ganuny I 43) Cryo Ape 
Tse) Kelly Bean uly 11960, sna 
agreen Dene psa 1, 1972) Lal 
trong steacers seit Neeadi ube 
Exhocl wher Jn cootinues as pincpl 
co 

Jolin es 


JAN AND ELIZABETH (STUIVE) PIERS 
KEAAS AND TILLY G2UIDEMAD PIERS 

an Pe an i eth re at 
thelr farin im Doerum, Groningen the Neth 
Hinds an ben on August 194 and 
Sth, ono a 2, ere nly eng 
Sty and the fa ht 20 people hada 
led tet the lar they le ee a2 Be 














sist th ston se he ine Bess, 
seriicreta ee ans 
Acoe ic as te 
Su moran his aly @ ey 

Be Apa ot anand able te 
SAE ander dngter ae bd 
Sy ied" ates ant 
een and aden Gabe cyn 
Sie Bison Guts hy wed 
tahtsdimnie ae pelo 
ahh thy seve ta Neerandia, Kh 
whites i ae 
Tipe Sey rn 
TACURSC ety estes and 
Bets Say aid Slaw te BS ay 
tthe Ton Abdo was teaching. 

ie Newenber Bi kno aed 
cut Man vedo es bn oe 
Slowest weber ame he 
SheTiiming frou ta wal 
Ten mthe nda iotne 
me 
tom Fyn ‘feted be hres 
SECU Eademe inode Ons, 
‘sah semen on he 
Bee othe immune so 
SOU A ANT tae Ss 
‘Canada she ter wthed fo dos 

Th sn can tt og 
yn tend eee no meg 
sribiarin cnerboan, Andy when he 
Teta sheen Renamer 
iim A he png ene ad a 
See EG AER Nat 
IT Zan wee mares oe 
wrening with hah frou ous Die 
SUS Mace ital Bent 
‘nd John Wiliam (Apel 17,180) wee bor, 
SEE cael me od 
Site ata ss 
he een dk whee pope 
See settee rete 





tought a lt agony che 
SW Teese he a atch 18 Kl ad 
Fvsndib enschbe moedo tha so 
ein lnc heh 
Ersh'the yer beer, and had asumed ha 
ic afetha tack ai the re was ut 
IO fy deed hve tn ble geting 
ior yh me sn shee 
Stayed a chicken oon the ld barn thre al 
{aloft tank fll of gas. Oni the neigh 
‘Senge tr a nat nthe pce ot 
Siegtunt hee reed ne hoa un 














wore born fo asap: Bendy hyn 
aster on aly Wo, He elo the em 








pees ote 
Sentinal 
Sua parent remainin Ladner ndon May 





las and Ty Pes 


PETER AND GRACE (VISSER) PIERS 
Peter eran Gre Visser second aug 
te ran an Radel Vice were mar 
Eni Eton, . 
They begin Famng on the Sh 266135, 
sormeny oped by George Terps. on 
‘le re where Peter as borhan ase 
[rten cide, one o whom ed in inne 








Indy uh oro Soper 8, 
ten her nssand Mike Sop Fan Pa 
1) nueen Sor on feseary 3 enn 
Edmontonand ns da corodinatorin acre 
tan Greg (Gregory Seat bn om Nowe 
Scie s teming wit dad Colleen 
[ovens born on Noveber’ 8 engages 





to mary Bemle Temata. Kalth Neon, born 
buy, and Mihlle Andrea enn 
‘Noga 197 makeup the eto the amy 

"er and Gace ae fhankflo Gos for 
copped he may sg 





Peters 


RANI AND MARION OMERENGAD 
maw 

ih Fnk Rayment arbor onary 
ogi Cte Sr ie 
Staph np cy tal Been 
Gn iano eset 
‘enty of Western Ontario in London. Inthe 
‘ete Netto 
mes st ho epee We A 
Sse ras ithe 5 a 

al st Neca 
Soh sitiretterstomsan peep 
Bin horabe et award 
ine" ing seas 
EeSgumn watt ietecs Seite 
Stata hens Aetnnconerse 
Tina ake amy ah ake 
piasesuanetatne hain 
Bey aaah he oes ens 
lon with his suit anc te, He oon became 
ERRSTE Roecmmety nate 
Sh Fe mar on 
Si in Doe Care Ce 
inn and hn Rs Col fd 
‘ke ening Bo Cube ar Ss 
‘Genesio ences eran 
seoncigeanes slat end sr 
[Sine when tc 
sivicguateeanee z 

tera Pal a Maron ode 
scp steht poi on 
1986, they were bud with the ith of Mer 
Tats Roe" Whte Want Wate 












































‘Done to Van faynenti, but he now fla 
Iroc at Pome at snyone witha Bath sor 





Marion Rainent 


i eros ing 
Te then moved fo Edmonton 
“Ar marted Helen Boones o 





Apa 6 
ih Cae 








ingen, Groningen, the Neth 
nga’ metic She cometo the Bae 
feof Scs tah her ly when he mas 

om this mariage came sb children 
Auten Joye, Bove Masih 10, 198 Brenda 





Jean torn ter 1957 Cay oan orn 
[Bresmbor 1S, Mare Say bor S 
femter i feftey Arthur ben Ober 
{58)/and Shemtyn ima, huen Ceo 
ish et ay mere ae 
Bat ko HGH and now works as Sool but 














Art and shen Retna 


TED AND CAROL (HOWIE) RETTSMA 

“Ted (Fheodore) Reitema was bora in 
ceriandsson Ma 138. He ied these wth 
spent when ees om 
ran Grek Stak Colusa, On ary 
19, SY, he marie Cool Eabeth,dughter 
es Mr "Aci How of Nes 
‘snd ved there unter maraage 
is edad Car move oe 
and porease the rch ae hen owned 
ig Ale Fer They moved i te house on 
The tbal3 5 romivhere Artadopersed 
I Dosis 

Tsdand Caathad three, Only 2, 
wh, Debora Hart was to She af 
lowed by Gerald Edward on October 198, 
sd Kenneth Allen on June 17,6. 


























fr sel ey Cas age 
{inued o track unt Dawson Crock beckoned 
tin ern in ree etl le 
Filer an Bout nuttin Bown Cone 
clan it hamanged re 
{eon betterment 

“ed Rate 


"HEQRY AND FRNA GIUNKE ROTH 
Geek Schoo during grades one troogh sik 
‘When ewes ent he ws theo for 
the shoo with is brother On te cold mon 
Inge hy ol aa one hal nd 
floor Each month they received $3.00, hich 
2 hat ine wae a of money. When Shel 
reek School nas lose down, Heny a 
fended Neetandla choo, During that ne, 
Ie piyed on te Necdanda Hockey ee 
Ae tency et achon be ip ister 
‘On june 13,1968, Henry maried Erma 
Hunker Thos, Alt Somat Neto 
‘rerthe lft, Honey and Ema heft 











age: Debra in yan, brn on a 
‘head General Hesptl (968) Donna Emma 
fey bom an Augu 12 Se: Cheryl Rowe, 
Eein‘on September 4, 1968 snd Shelley 
Grane, torn on Decmbes 30,972. The 
ot ly tends etal Pentel Church 
lnBarhed 


ALBERT AND CLARA ssER) 
SERODe 

AB lampwstumandniedia 
Sheet ater settee meena 
Sie ony Sat Thome ae 
See mols alae 
SUS cere ard 
SME seteranay al Maier 
‘enAme Sed ik sa onet 
Srrtea a ea eae 








ee erred 
Scone mo bam Macnee 
Sosniecan fey mache sans 
Sects oa 

estas Ie ne Stone 
sao np an SES ee 
aint een eie een 
(ening ewok pay beget aes. 
Sis ugh i 
Evecare utr tet 
Sees St gr 
eae eee, 
eats 
Pee ed 
TSN Pater tesemas 
Eritens, seater one 
wr 


1 1967 the family seemed ready for 8 
hang, Soe fred was cosy hs basse ia 
SEARS pin king ese eo 
‘Schuing Dor Clogs 20 Sd nt mate 
Sichcharwhee ous ouch ches 


eb, jot ot of ih hand 
‘moved to Eamonton i 
‘Aber fist worked for wo diferent auto: 
rite businesses, Dut haw fs coswnet of 
Wnscoon Automotives Sine He? Cs hat 
ten employed by The Edmonton Sct for 
‘Gstin Edun ands presently tac 
on abc worked at The Banko Commerce 
fortwo pert and then she and Dens wee 
mma 
lara Schoonelamp 


ooing inden trom No bth 


same bare 
macreeea Sarre ak 
in eretaseemes 
erie ieee 
‘Thvhelan iran: Rego 
Ee iere Mp orel 
Biervey cee remnuaen 
eerste 
iRaneateiasenel ches 
Seon 
cepa 











sggeated maybe I should go stig to bed 
te that mipht when Dad came in fom 
“oe abot ther son mare atch rep 


‘The scaling pat of Wilbert teenage 
ears was general done around Nerina 
Earner He plage Nace ond bse! snd 
Mibert met Wily (Willing) Vander 
Zouwent fis brothels wedding He courted 
ferfortwsyet ae they wet marca Fe 
ey 2514 ily had ben bom in Soest 
Uc Nees ofp a 
Wer ara Wily coed Yo tam othe 
me place and Wert drove trash for Dik 
Fer rm Vga, Tey were lsd the 
‘Slee: Jabn nso (Ape Hering 
“Theresa une 10 18) Chaba awe (Ast 
Boh HendnkLeoned Comes fonsary 
17:86) and taurine ay ach 8-5). 
In WA Wilbert and Wily deed fo toe 
tne um They moved to feline Ha and 
er to Redclide where hey purchased’ 9 
(pecahoue: Wilbert alg debe truce They 
Soot in nung ond owe day fre, 


ROMKE AND MARIA (WACHTENDONK) 

eke Stel was born onan 21,198 
\idmaramn, Psand the Netesands On 
November 21 042, be muareied Maria Pe 
onal fy acho Rie was born on 
‘Sipe 2 95m Namepen, Glen 
1 foreman fort Ford dear Leeann, 
Fhe cconomy vas poorn he Nethasnde an 
ip cern tht he might ve 
‘Seat imate o Canad Roo and fe 
nated the Csatns mgenton Socety 
Sa tes names were pt om a wating st tn 
the meantime’ Mote Eng had wren ie 
Une, Petr ans of Baton: Fiano 
[sk him look out fora mechanic who woul 
te inverested in coming to Canad, Peter 
nth oa emf of he iron 
Stl cheched the walings and fourd the 
ume Rome Se who wee welbanown 0 
TERS ef Ree tg mae 


thir tee boys, ere sing rom ate 
ASS onthe nna Mag’, ete 
fee titnday of thls Mate. Sidney. 
fej fou eared at te Hews tom 
Ape, 153, ast bere the War ended. 
Freres the ido, had been bom 
Aten days he fay landein Qube 
Cay where Rin immestely Repaid 
‘etka test etn, The le Bye wee 
{Ske the spt with tetemather but nt 
oe Hay retaken to rout foes 
penser indesrable Sens were kept Here 

mesoreigheday, winaguardotaie the 
door Hiromi ever mato o ap onthe at 
‘efor ande so te he ete a 
‘Sfay- On the way, he coal top piers 
ikem wat secovere, the fey wa fs 
‘ted nd alowed tocar thal oun 

gatyeaght hours ter hey and E 
imonton where eter Elsinge, brother of 
st, nae wating fr them” With i ae 
Esishan Herman Wrenga, who took the 
Sikiohaburcaton Fema 
‘Rd found jo foe Ror wth Wale Bel the 
arddelecin ertend $1) por mon\ The 
‘leone mat was pt ato the See alte 
Butchery eb aon wating ox he 
few arate How nce to be tle Sepak 
and oe Pre ren 

there aso a all gp of Chitin 
erm people Bara. Char sere 
Seca nie Ang chr he me 
{here wan a minister (Rie remembers Rev 
ecg de Koi. bt my 
‘Sony, but the caer were appointed by the 
Nerlandis Christian Reformed onsstry 
thor were protems the Newari const 
‘Sn tm fg. Many people on he 
eran church vied the froup i Ber 
‘Neto ido de 
says “as anima yo have 10 be cto 
SR Re money at Rom eed at 
Soh Tal dod and started to cit T never 
Tinted at stwaytoohighon one des 
Alene! But there come anda Abert and 














Me perma How they bugs — but A 
Nettie tc oe Tiwoke agin Albert” 

he am eg er a 
ther crs fepaired. One day Bil Ottis and 
‘it penn cue ty but no hare 
fhe tart cpued: Te parge in Neeanda 
Ws oi op orale they al and would 
on be fected? om ts indeed intr 
fe, ut he sid not Rave enough mene a 
Fey agaage_ Onc evening son ert Bl 
Albert ae agin but th ene 
thar evenng hey Spe Foes Out 
Empat, fut the deal wos. mode When the 
{ame in, but Lous, George, Albert and Bil 
Teclt put up the monty When te be 
‘Se ts covered ha hn group of men 
‘ad fendered the sme amount So Vinee 
‘eCegpmted orien send me Nr 
(33 garage whic was renamed “Nerina 
otis Prop Se 

op aay 90 the Sit moved 
ion empty for just one day, but when the 
fay ee nh" Fcather the was 
terefedop Soon though, he okt wood stove 
‘Steps F 
voted atthe pone and got sored. What it 
oxida fe would Rive to anver and 
‘push English: Bot he mace there were 
‘Shetimes mivupe, but he made Rom re 
‘Pemberton fe ft things head to 
‘Eovastooverhaal thei plant, Here wane 
"lect Ysa Sey asp 
led yi plan tthe guage soe chuck 

repnages End fw Rouse. Ts di vk 
en wey same hod to tua second 
gb pl hich Bert Norden sked pn 
se ht pn cad ae 
nd everybody had be in bd by then or be 
isang inthe dank: Onty when he consist 
‘had smerny was fhe plat et gang. 
fine ge lw abe. ose eh 

vel n Serine 

From the tart the garage got ot f bs 
nest Tenry Deter care oy arend ae 
{inch he wae flowed by Cert Yan Dip 














se rt ea 
Soo eee 
fenrerere © uta eee 
PEROT Wachee os 
as sea ince Rie 
in tances rates 
Coe es 
Son 
EVENS de egal 
Fieri ee geen 
SK 
Rieke taste 
eter yh eae ae 
Set Spee es oe 
ete narnietets 
ee ent ete 
oe ee 

















ay Pat we rm on at 3 
there was in these 








Sothe yar went by uni 960 tn ta yes 
estes decided ase grage andere 
(Onur ‘The garage sas Fred Toor 
the Stes to Richmond Ti, Oneano, forthe 
pie ofan old Massy combine, which Rom 
Ri ecced as # agen in Ona Rom 
‘hed for Beeer Lumber Conpany 

nor ater It year, they are back fo 
Wie ting hal toe pom pol eet 
trade so many fiends. The eld garage was 
ant toe ew fread 
Fen by Newt Co-op. fhe Rom 

"Upon Roms reicement on Septeaier 30, 





ANDY AND DONNA MAST 

Sl th wath cd born the 
NEGe Riera cra heme 
Sac raStakertat Raed ena 
ill a mae ea en 
eaipllng llr oes ee 
Sains Rasalan nb he 
pines ete epee 
Senge aes fence cen, 
Ihcelephon card at Cet om 80 
pase Sh aay Spon 
tise net the ethic ase 
SS ec orth aes 
Kage Goss woul paral 
‘SS phot aa on iy 
Beart es cer 
‘Sle ard of heerng and ssumed everyone 


ancpalataie Shy ye tee 
SRT Se a fa Sad 
Rane annie apres 
Sotto a an era at 
Sitar pin shat bee sled ip 
Reed meta tse 
poten 
AS eae neering 





Th On ra, En S86 


{ha boon good to them and are thankfal for 8 


HENRY AND SANDRA (ELGERSMA) 
Th uper fistory begins wih the Dth 
‘ten Styshortin Nera in 9368 














Recrianaia Arter completing grade rine e 
iveiolen ts tet wer He 
{2d Ne ber James put up together when 
Fy wer toad ele yeas 0 ge 
[Ripe ting of fu and game: tent oot Nah 
Spee and errgocan whch 
ongh par fo being downeght dangerous 
frovided hours of entertainment for tex and 
ithe neghbour crn. 

The Fit owe yer of pot achool ie were 
spent te home pace but soma became 
‘Sint har omen would hae to De done 
‘rote mnths wuld nrcy ee 
Sok out sin the winter of 9545, eazy 
{iu James found workin amber am The 
‘Srl eve by Poe Abregh, was cates 
ie ty ed ses ot A 
i ages ese eaghty-ve cee per hour 
tn fins board eto dls pet ay 
‘ducted. They wore’ doeand hal ie 
Sctrdyssoun tnd arasontbey woud 
Erening, There wert abo am Ne 
‘Noserdt are proud owner of 29Chee 
‘ar Hen, men dn eo Petes ts would 
‘pend abvat tree andl hours Su 
Eyevening travelling bck to the lumber 
‘at This wort tine an endurance test for 
eka inn wheat depres 
‘hates inthe back seat wat aso near the 
‘Sinus 40 sack without considering the 
ind chil lee tough the Ung dears 
Newest sy they seas wore the pslos 
{nie bots on hese xcs. 

During the smmer of 1955 Henry began 
cto ciety wen nd ten 
‘Sine tn ter bulising in he Neen 
{Scr rhe and tiga be hea 
ASleunthe winter Beto 











specie ie er, eae ts 
eer eae 

Poca e tte 
miei sare armenia ae 
SS eee 


sero woking in Ay ho 
"epi her mrsiage Henry and Sanda 
‘moved it thei new ose. They had bought 
ENN TeeS it rege Ss 
fe Mes i pare 
Tanyand Scola neten Roe 
Apyand se Ocated rogues 
Pot rotnrrey 
hres pn Rona ae 
Toda han esd 
asin lieu pce ei eken 
Merhthhe oat bt vee ooo 
sferyiorenesier linen she 
WEsheraktarsty Wesel ae 
Sho micah ane One 
SSprineataad Hoes hea te 
Fed nts ee 
shea bac he Hen ered 
PG gees ea al ke 
eee ie aeerc mae aeet 
‘ied her Best to chew thi At ies Heney 
TO EASA Say gt gu ha 

















owene, Sadr kn he comb hat 
me tne had passed and some diane ad 
‘hlongenouphra quick checkin he rarw 
sno at hl hy eta ah Te 
tc wae eerily rom ich to hy 
finally coming rest on its ie nthe Hh 
ne nevered aa om ts han: Horse, 
Sthare pumped rer ee tome! ey 
yn ta he esc ha ‘ered iy 
notyet Ramed all the signe ndéignals. 








The years brought many changes, among 
sheds en ees 
‘hin appearance filing the household with fun 
ata Cl ance niece ona 
ihe re tay was, es api Fear fy Re 
mouth Haig svay nye school, ls 
Stiga pgm 
‘onof Simon Wayne on anuary’5, 188 Hess 
ipeeore wen without adn and fe oped 
htt ayy misng tebe! Bary Alot sas 
Sennfuiy ctl felow vita mop 
‘tick hale At his bap, one young flo 
{nthe pews whtpered tone ma “Tt by 
aso has sd Is ar 
‘ar! showed pom September wae 
fy ie gel with mag ve afer one 
‘huch sf in whch Martane iy 
rece her placa with te wor the 
Eons config show 














JAMES AND RETA (STURWOLD) 
StixpaoRst 

fAough mes and Reta bth grew up in 
Neca the dl not ake he pat 
oes nd fom igh hl i a 
Seach and taught for one sear meack the 
‘Neca schol and in West Eazmanton 
Sirti aa hen nto Che 
tafe ishing hgh school, Reta aended 
Doadtsaloge or fut yer, ke ding 

Tames and Reta were mased August 2. 
sgt nthe Newlands Chistian Rete 
{Ghurch with Res uns Rew ck Stl 
Saki Fane a i pe het ur 
fey tah aught, Inthe suemers es sd 
‘Wohi took Encyclopesia. 








Leiner warn Nowe he 
{se a whodlhaie He fist went to acho! in 
‘Ncelands and iter tranetered to Barbed 








1 985 a hy it was puto he shoo: 
br to acammodste is wheekha Rass 
ret BP he aly moved to Nesta 
ster they had bought farm owned by Reta 
farts Luca and Annie Stanwold Jee 
Eom toinish hog operation. In 1982 and 
i hezarin hep largo gas) 
™* fawns ae was burnin Bread on Ap 

‘ter moving toNeerandia bth James ant 
feta have ber happy oe ther lent 
‘huch wis an Gomunty a mer 
is serec nthe contr. 





Ret Stychort 


Jou ax Grace oseveRINK) 
pS let Sek ahr oe 
Lande He was ard December 7,185, fo 
(Se (Ga sna Mey or a 
S50. Sa) who ns als vom Hooper 
‘Roca rv br en oe 
Gisl(Oscempers BON 
je crpbyed 9 mechani bt he 
utes ene ows vs putt he 
Seprmen age he eon Ss 
poe Dine Rae fe doen wal mats 
Pergo Cinna” sper sad onthe 
{ret Ber on May 198, The ship had no 
‘bleak nate on ta he 
{Shae woe rough he tun pn Fao 
SE ar wont immipans boing Mi 
‘Bie poh a tain conc tt he 
nthe ‘ener fe 
tut orth three onthe ‘ena ‘oid 
They rented the Canadian Reformed pa 
se ents pr mon sar 
forfeit ch 
‘italieywes her fortwo wel, hn 
slam Seheennf nid 
Ide wan s00n lied with sok Grce wet 
Senta tad discrep tar 





saccharate through and fallen ff She aio 
‘Eecnerd what dusty road Was ike when 
fined ake ha put ono bots ah mas 
See 
“One ay Jan had gne Yo Eamonton an 
cc decd to erp the ashes fom the 
‘Segue Tere nut Nave ena fee tone 
ie ahes becuse in ne there wae, 
Seedy inde le ontnPars 
Fy war erate sncne sound he 
Tntmand wine shettane month tacos 
Ea and Gres bah» 
{etre was hep oven ina bare outside 
Eat the weuher suddenly tuned warn. They 
fed tthe mest bul dat hae ho So 
forte day they ate met ke meer ble 
Daler prem 199, rd Aubrey 
Doula on fi’, Sryers care ie 
[taps and conte seared 
Prorsing ob ie came frm Red Over 


















































JAgom AND ENA SENENKONIN 
ine nee naan 
Sto ee 
SE ORCEOE teat 
aoe igeer ne ese 
Tienes 

Soca Late to 
soa ao te Se 
BE ceed Stee es 
Seay rete a 








‘ef ta t,o os, 


building new ose, In August 186 they 
‘opted Clin heb febraar 9,96) 
Non nr The ew hue an fad for 
‘Seung and alte an duties 
Tagedy came t-te Stwold fay on 
Sat entring: OS pruned them 
Inthe sof and hep hem though he 
a ye tht owe 
Th, alter Ray finished Ms schooling, he 
tt ob sn Edom On May i 8 Ray 
“Shed fakes dreams ws ued when he 
sg inne ee oe 
Howe eto Nt a en 
spo ont forthe Suro, Jake tho 
fas tine teaver spending our yeas 
SSrome far, Son 92 they sol eno 
Inge milder cman he Bese Vey. 
"ake worked on maintenance for almost el 
ven years a arg Hoge Hes now ening 





anc Sade, spoue nly Pie wl he Stared 
‘Shoo! Onc hon began he soon sed he 
Els language He enjoyed schon! ant 
fesse whet fe eed ne 
(rat so he het school to help Ns dad onthe 
vent wok orb cl Re nga whe 
Ske had come irom the Nehertands with her 
Bander of Malloat, Ths wae 9g change 
Schad lean new langusgeandcoek fra 


rething ce; When the weather was good 
John roe bieyee t 









Albee and ty’ Bint ome was a old 
owen ou fot sare chen coop oe 
She ahead cre Hache One oer 
Sip ater ling Inthe ston oop fr ve 
Pos Ain peculiar sere ght 
Borgir of the bt 
Supports and part te 
Sia. THe Tierra aly 5 
ie aoe tom the Bares 
‘ean Buty mariage was Mead 
9s 





















oa ed 
brs bee rare: 
es deo 2 Brier Growers 
























tn 170 the Tomes pre tee 
‘Necslandia. Seth eormed Church be 
{oetercldrentostotate with here ‘athe 
thildren except Phys and Arla aended 
‘Showin Baread” Aer fags rad 
tinted ron the Royal Alexandra Scho! 
Nursing She maried Arnold Nannings 
Gh gadunted from NAT in 282 wi 
tpn nechansl engineering Shao also 

Ete rom the Ropl Alsat Schl of 

fring On November 1,399, she mared 
Chas Rete, They avn io Frohne 
fhe oye Eager genuat tom the UofA 
trv an engin doce. He mare aby 
Nanminga om May 27, W979. They lve im Ea 
ont nr he empl by Be News 
‘Scventeen years okt when he Loc ook her 
iso igh chal atom it 
Supportive during that dicate. Feat 
(nlite om the U ot Ai 8 ata Bh 
‘Soro Evaton degre Bartok one yer 
busines administration t NATT Before mary 
‘nen sien e 
formand Hd planned to spend the et of her 
Ir here, hs was not be When t became 
the “ests fl ll apt en aes Whee 
Re opportu fo tome ore 
Sn Higy eid the Summer intiate ot 
‘Tigi of Wylie ible Hanaaos Non 
sented Nyce in northern Alberta and bc 
find that the words of rowers 159 speak to 
{tem "A as srt devia ay the 
Ud dete tps” 








Betty Tamers 


CLARENCE AND ANN (STHNDHORSD 
snidisrea std 
Steyort on rtsee 7.1955 Bath had ben 
incpand riz in Nowra 

"orto tr mig Clarence an Ane 
worked in Ednaton. Bain the winter 








ee, See eed a edd 
eter 
moans ener 
Srauigmrcanee Snares 
setngemyay anne 
SECS pt gerne 
ee er 
Scene cae eg 
see indy elt 
ae gat ny al 
Gales beeen ea 
Rect aien ead ree 
fe ree ees ae ae 
bel Soran 

A ad i ay 
eee 
pile 
Sopa 
Sire 
Semiteemrecrioncianns 
Chern eae orl 
Etec aid 
Poa ercicd 
See e ee 
ies ee he rl fos 
mpc me mee 
‘Gience and Ann bok worked for bater Al 
Sereda re sees 
Teele 
en an iat ecees 
Serie 
See a 
Searice i are) Slew 
Sige ee oan 

ae lly a 
aan ss: ae 
yee ee 
soe crrarmescreeed! 
poe teeny 
Sear ionre 

phe rr ee 
apis oer ee 











185, onto he am where Clarence had grown 
tp SED ob, Clence had no nets in 
ffm aig rd at oho a 
Peony buy the le quater plea 
‘ner do ogeter near Ales ought 
{ace rome dad Later Abort sold hs 
Skit Chrence sn Ann 

‘When Claesc and Ann moved ont the 
loon ey had nosey the plant whch 
Thefts had wre fad gen up. Ba they Bt 
EeCrani ater te he ey ge 
Sindee Cen pu  a 
‘own tthe keen He didnot Saber to put 
aoveonon har sma en 
‘fees led ton ove Bally afer beng 
Sosked many tes, past of the Ken ein 
{line ow as eed aden oh 
ene 

"Garence and An were Bese with more 
children Roberta Gn, December 8. 3 
‘Benard Conn, Marci 963, Kevin Lee 
‘tanto’ and Stephen Drew May 





Sea es Racoon 
iataatimn Ameen ae 
Sistah ire one 


fro weeks nthe hospi but could net work 
SeiGtrd ice Fes poked Arn an thc 
ery Fy heen a hey ‘in men 
mor several ears Thesis had a lock of 
‘Clarence served on the church council and 
ecg ‘ofthe Ege Hatching Marketing 
Sars a inher th apy is 
fpbrintdtronton, Pitted Dordt Calle 





a 







































attended Dordt Callege, where she met Ron Kistemaker of Clinton, Missssipp, U.S.A. 














Seceeesen ieee erat 
Miecyeur nicer tem aporied 97 yu Aloe and LarPhe ooe doghes 
tested one procs whe Roberta tup to quae an tm Aber pared 





‘es secetaral work fora doctor Clarence, Tena land 

‘en Revns afd phan ied the 

tn An ae thal to God for he god Ie 
"Gharence and Ann Tiemstra 





March, 950. Sion and Dory fared 
tet Smo parents tnt 163, heh ought 

amy tian which consisted ur 
‘natn nested Fam marca 
SNS Denise iad aly 239 ere 








year then itr ecsed her BA dice edu 
on fom te Ut Ain On ly 8, 
Dene mand avy Ludi of Edt 
Hele studying low snd Dense thing 2 





FRED AND SENA (KONYNENBELT 
Tore 


s 

When Fred Toebes was one yer old is 
family eae to Ave is Nocacia During ht 
ey age, Beta changed sn 0 when 
Seay, Sn GS nk Wa ten par ld get red age 








ie od 
teeter 
Seema i ae 
Sp Saree eg See ee 
a ee aa 
peace ipird 
ne gshling pat sks 
ane ng is 
SERS oe attend 
Foe peed 
eee eee 
peace tee 
ESAs maa nteg 
sok iss hl OR 
See eee 
era arrears 
Pacer 
mtr et rece 
ee a oa at 
SeceiNiednleeto as 
‘hall ‘alter thre yeas of wating Setters every 
oe eee ee 
meters 
ee eee ee oe 
Ro see 
stabs oat tinder 
Pea 
pobre cee: S205 
Sur cts 











ih cons de hunded bing hee, ade 





Kol iloand fosptan Edson, Thee 
nce days Aer uch trap he rally 
Seine ec oe 
niseinatlishies, 









































Sena expecenced firsthand hat commaniy 
tetsu nd ie cp apne 
their ist daughter, Janice Lorraine, was born, 
{Belove and suppor of communi neghe 
siemens a eae 
infuly 956, One month lntrthy hea 
SEE ES tet es 





improving they were enabled oor in rede 
{Garage uni Febery 1876. Although they ex 
BN es thetnotsasiyng jos of oer 
ier Behunh re Fed Songs 
thee Cop See Cnn Neo 
SDL Got cect nee 
San abn soning ng 








Fr Tones 


CUFFORD AND ANGELA WANDER 
SURO Taine 

te Clit ning xt mene 
Eten” ha oe eed a 
suet ating ee angele 
Toomerhich alowed the het to go ups 8 
Selanne 
he da same home. va Pra chicken 
SE Tine ryt Me ut te 
Sang betaie el he tes iden tras 
PaaS tthe en nating 
end ee ot tae 
Sere ees 
SEA ST aad 

Sued a Seven Brad but 
sours ide no Ca 
but Ciera a Ao 


































ndsome thers wenthuntngn he berry 
‘unin rescind sto by hans 
Ibwings moos al He soon ushered hate 
us Ast When he checked he company, 
trike il td far boring perce oo 
Sivonly ont hundred and ity yore fiom his 

In 964 Ch went to Dont Cogs a an 
dul student o sty fore miu, La 
proved fo be too-auh or hn fo Randle 
Recon tansportfrom Simon fringn ie 
‘hha time for ier things bees rat 
‘Gatien stent high schol conterence 
‘Seducing The conerenc, hed in 
ed ese dea wi the elton th ie fo 

“pel: bom nary 3, 199 in Aka, 
"Nort lind, the Netherlands came toCan- 
Sn wthherpoents snd te rset 
{Sse atheros a puter The weekend 
twa the beginning of «budding rose, 
Angela went to Trinity College. This was in 
feurn they Grated tv Ge mart. fey 
‘hanged worn Maranatha Rin Emon 
ten December 2 

ere was cid ape of 40-90 below nero 
tee tid hs hare the acing Sutness 0 
Gao entered ovo 9 Iaming pater 
beth ie dad and rather Andee Lae hey 
tree Jone by Aged and Sidney ane ily 
ai Ae acral yar the prterhip wa 
Sic Now on sown, Cli haa taro 
‘teat fog operation ra few cme a 
re: Iain bon on October, 1948; Cindy 
Haron p17 Malia on May 3,197 
Feet cif on May 8, 197 and Lata Jo 
on iy, 





rv ahough tid ave few mishaps. 
{Sj ned be te hepa 
{ito an ein 79 Cindy el rom s pole ot 
‘ohelpsstst propery Lisa spentten Sayin the 
‘irked pal PY er tenes, 

cant oh bay wan bumed by hot wae 
Pht and Angel sil ese in Nea, 
They are happy busy wih the only, 
Feat ad Angee Toning 


DAVID AND ALIDA (WANDERGRIFD 

The vid Ting fly history began on 
ret th sano ayia 
Sindee tele 
fama conce ois reher Gordon and is 
fends, Did and Andrew Tuunga These 











hfe sje momento 
‘enatiful grin Sauthes. ARhough someehat 
‘Sept tees judgment in hregnr he 
{ect acspted the ination. Dari doubts 
Pali hen brn in Stina ane 
{onistin Smithers General Hosptial. 





Dav an Ali's fist home on the SW 
206135, war the farmhouse hh Pel and 
‘Roa ucings had bain Jl Eabeth, 
Dida Sis it ci, was born on May 
{L1H75 Malone Grace nas brn on October 
{878 an Jeremy Dae on Jane © 98. 

va and Heater an roth com Ks 
pelea i ey manana mised a 
ane aid Tange 


[GORDON AND MARJORIE (HORLINGS) 

{Conon Tuinngs and Mago Horlings 
retin Sather, Bish Colusa, when Ga 
‘Bax went to vit hs broer fle who as 
‘pnter here that tne Marve had een 
‘Bam in Smithers on July 3, 1958 During thee 
‘ourtship Gondon worked asa tracker in 


Sither,n onde o be nee Maso Aer 
three month, hens egerto etc tar 
IBr He pee tap ind Neen 
‘basen suite in Barrhead. There she worked 
1 Rusa Clie thor mariage Goren 
{Sef Mare were ard inSaihers on oy 
Sito and’ then moved ile ther able 
ome on the Tang ar (9 18-5). 

by tbe of noth south eso neat va 
‘rete are: ome an ae 
‘mame she had lame we dens ony 
Toad fe very familie Narre would soon be 
Tatishewgretold, ‘cote micetend one 
hier 











Cia 98 Goren nd es 
phe Eek eer eae 
Faeries 
See ere 
Sinope ieee 
Souinioeer ss 
Soe Sn eee 
erie n ieee site 
ieee eert cet cee oe 
faints 





Mage Tinga 





aus a amen oan 
sete ate hee 
ase aoe 
Sococee ie ce meee 
Sieaiceiae mca 

Bc ats 
Sarena Sr pr 
Settee mn ther ed 
is anya here 
Soriaghiiret Memos 
So eed 
Seeomatevsems 
Lire Repent spot 
peat ris 


"Co les her mariage with four sons: 
aaall Kent, born on November 23, 1965 
fate Dean, born on July 3, 1967 Clin 
Arbor on Janae 30 95 and May 
Jp: brmon jane 7, Their andrearng 


phe anny Ad nt ie 
Eta Gears 
ee ee 
Sore Thain es ten 
Hearse Picn wee 
Patel danse Nog te 
Ped pecan ct 
fiir do on ea cep 
Onin Eero sssanen Nest 
oe Bo own in press ei his 

TAM Ethers eldest soe he et 
tome cond tne gt a Be 
goer halen ie 
Siheatd iataber 
sincy Toahed archon onan 


{aumner AND BETTY gANSSEN) 

‘On August 20,1964, Lore Tunings and 
Betty anes were marie nthe Nevada 
(Ghrtan Reload Church. They hod bul 
fouseon NW E-si3: There wad ma previous 
{tread on tsa, scr od tobe 
‘were marie, ands barn in 1&5, There were 
ower onthe pace 0 forthe stew past 
‘Suid every Sind around the hows. They 
fret aponntiwbuted oe 
‘eighisoaring land, bt sont came fom the 

"Adnughier Dawn fase, narborn fo Lome 
and Baty on September 3, 880 ers 
‘Stazom fae 25 867, another daughter Ki 
‘ery An was born 

Uhre aed wih eGo an 











fm ina prtoerstip) WA he these men on 
the Yam, ete wa le for Baty todo A 
umber ines she did atempt fo help by 
‘iad s fon Deere 60 the Sie, whach Boy 

rile Reso on the tonout soo 
line when the sath wae eve ad he Bound 
Hell Lime od hn ek the 
la ai er ihe tne 
‘iabie Betty took onthe ob, She worked for 
inte years in Neca before she ane 
Kered.Sbarhend where she al woxstoday. 




















Lorne ht tae aay ioe in the 
Christan farmer Fedecaon, serving 
ovina pronto the post ie yar He 
Es serdng in tbe gerard The 
ings College and hat buen essen ef the 
Neston othe Chrtn Labour As 





nenthsastchakpucer and as done some 
Whig in spor and Yoho Nana ars 
‘sings of the pare 





Betty Tunings 


SIDNEY AND SHIRLEY GAECIO 
TUININGA 

‘Se Tinngalivedn Newrtandia nthe 
vn in hi ees When he asin grade seven 
Iie school got work on hs brother 
shiney Mire ack Shiney had teen or 
Stptenber 7 16m Sudbury Onan, bt 
aslo oie wel hergandtotherin es 
Iockin fe. ater Sd a Shey rere ma 
$54 they cntnuedolvein Eamnton where 
‘Shey tas moran er the Pb rast tnd 
tunlty to farm with his famiy im Neen 
Siang shutey moved tte NOY 304125, 
‘Hie they re rang aly Your dugh 
GFeeuary 4, 197) Tittany Lynn lovee 
Serie) nd Sara Jane November 398 





























‘ged Sdand Shey and gehen bogs ar 
URgindependent They Spente» commer 
‘eumvandpullion and seeder ct 

el ft bee ay involved in sport 
eS Shiney eye dang vacous cate, 
frie and ly 








sau 





Sie data hs ged od 
neces Abens oat 
iran ls Ing in 
‘aaa there a Co Rowan. the ‘ao 
‘Atninandiettio Neetanda, Rites he arved 
ee 
sree aug tnay hee sen a 
spade et neyo people 
Sfen tetas rete 
Shope nny wih ea oad 
ote 
ere 
Soren pes Grae’ ocr Se 
SOEs cuat een cht 
Monee nec anne hers 
RET thee athe eg 
ae gut working for Co Roman in te 





Cotes ae Me oa eh 
an hogan lh me 
Sie foangeae ae Mag he cteng 
wi Spine toe mari Stisey 
‘Shiey hd bern born and red in Neel 
Geta ye Ar pen hes Sner 
opel ean ied ial 
‘Cave and Shiey ved onthe Case Ingweren 
Seated Sone ter 
Neinjae sty hgh hte 
SELES om fe i 
Tih a opens on own 
They were blessed with five children: Lrene 
plage Tuy Cate 
ea ihe Sa Jt 9) Day 
ey soe ie ch 
See 























song he oy a net thot i 
tape in fly 972 Nacht was an ver 2 
‘ding ln mower He was rest Bare 
Genta pay Neto anaes 
SEcher ts koes anil and et Also 
lege broken, she marina buy ea fo 
‘mente Coan Sey were heat 
the Lod for chan compiec recovery. 

rely Ce ed oe ag 
spend mote net home th he amy an 
‘SEipfuytovr alter ny yeast uckng he 
{etd br buace to ns Langeveld: Cast nd 
SN hough the years Cae has seturmed the 
wl he eee when he et enn 
‘eeranias Che and Sst dor aways 
‘SEghisewtomers to Nee#lands he and 
ssid hone thee 





Shey Vn Book 


xs ayo moa scworwaxen) 
Soe dann A 
ents aetie e 
See ee ah ait 
SOS RATE Hee 
SE eerie 
apeetee rd 
ieee ee ee 
wpmnticiate acetic 
ees ee 
Te re era rey 
ox Aer tere es 
secon rani aor ae 
SUS 
ph ad a eet 
SRS hehe gy 
egeeeerer ern 
— 
Seer 
extemal onmneiies 








cai fat hela chy 
Soe eee 
Seas aero ia 
aaa ee 
sae Ree Sire 
MRS atts 
Seep lla cnt 
eer Chore ee cle 
Seamer ae 
eee eee Ry a 
andl Sie tile ey “Sei 
Raters Tar Neha 
meters Seer 
Sleek oehevatee 
swe ie Rea ore 
eee oe eat 
Pe ae 
Rega il hy 
en ie ia 
Sot attics wha be 
SNe cert ee 
eSATA ed AA es ik 
Haste tnt peer 
‘i wont ed 
we iy uc Rael 
sooo Ny gtacor hag 
UG ik rene es 
STAR ean wing toe be 
teers rat 
sire desley 
“tae tay ners 
net tat ata 
ta ay ad eer el ie 
Si atta Sl on ed 
Sol are ace te 
Sociales 




















inv lth ay Mike emerbers thatthe phe 
Ennead bye ot re meee 
Sri lama om hbo 
pany Mackin Bocas n Edmonton fla 
GRE they were planain fo er the wae 
ous wre hang pe arn 
‘Atte ones he mers had pla to 
Tse pyood, Making ue of the extra 
ayo pie rap al ur aad 
Fished never happened before tts re 
sonal ale 0,000 a 
on ne emeuat 








ne Vande i Nein 
‘Son Ontario aston ator othe Federal 
cement or amos ton ears He rte a 
28H Heand thio each Ona, 


‘WILLIAM AND KOBIE (MASI) VANDER 
tr : 
cok December night pound baby 
nae born to te Mast fay She ae 
‘rw Kobe Cat) and patina sal oon 
Been too ofthe wold sore to heep er 
trum Kobe grew up naiage an vel fa 
Sheard eran pot ple oe 





ty ingine tno ce 
tht iy ty ets cite 
reat ee in fees 
Seedy nee besa ec 
Zeta states oso a 
Hpumuai sonar siyiieinceone 
Ape Re he ene 
Sle nga dad ote 
Tew idints pcre ote Roto 
Tia Ws BO Rng dS ang 
walktoacoolsothey had Hine tory of whe 
THEATER ae well go 
maint fro ttn ee Fors 
Es eeepc 

"OE ping eb fais mer 
ssc hers 
SRILUEE tht tend te Sec 
‘Sather Cal ound thei calprtan cout 
Hemresiua ba At ce 
Ser ai te eg ap ocat e ee 
Mba Sf mae 
Shetious domes 

rE cry. Robi and her hen 
Tienda dee eg 
en tn tr nigh agp ls 
SS PANS i te pel on nk 
‘Sgn and te ou home onde 
theo jen ess anton 

Ts Kote wo Edm with 
sept che ear et 
mated ae nd we de Se 
Bonne hn ed So Ea 
Srtninial apne bees 
SeReeean hier en 
Seer se Asst one fale 
Seni Mloncesnd mer ot fe 
SMI eft Soper tr 
Tagen Seats OB keane 
ret 

utd fee tenn dtr, Going, 

















th Nahe o Septem DL, 
Hele the Netherland inthe samme of 90) 
‘ovr the ost Semana’ is sponsor wan 8 
Dutch ungation farmer in southern Alba 
Bl or therefor fee month 

Tea Keown Henry Diterman i the 
Nefheands sna tine tobe echaic 
Ihe Stland Dclorman, owners f Neer 
{Bir Motors Bil to come aed Work foe 
thos mean tl wes gate ao 
the auyed ony ona yor bourding i 
Dulce Bil mowed Yo Edenton 
‘where he worked ea mechani 

“Gaays os, Kets Seam Me ender 
Lega dy ane a yan igh 
inthe church basement where ihe ps a 
Hine held: Everyone had to go hat ry 

‘snd Kode stp thee est hone 
_Bumanion whee ther ton Pal, as bor 
‘abun’ Is 954 In 1955 the Wander Lect 
Egy evel cn tnd ede 
‘Sjand Ester. The second child Doon 
ine was tor Devens 151958. Ater one 
arty dese tomovete Edronion, where 
Uhey nae ofste A wack side! 
‘i he ie fhe son Pan 

"Apes, Bil and Kobi ae hapa ng 
onan Senge ea oe bis aah employed 
Peter a ESO 


LEWIS AND FRANCES (KAMSTEEG) 

Tews (Lieuwe, Noverber 6 1908) and 
Frances [rosie September 0, 1906) om 
[eued from Ryne South Holland, the 
Nerds sn" ith them tame the 
Fama of four Jn (ehanes, October 2, 
[BES], Hennie (Hendtla, May 25, 1936) 
‘Agatha (Cask, Ober 940 and Daniel 
(Sunt) Lewis hed a teaching positon 
{nthe Neerland Schon 

The Vndrmenie hide recive some 
hr efecon sm Neen Dan tated 
(gaeane here and Agatha war ptin these 
Eee Gy em ad eae 
Srouade hip At one tne she work for 
Fhte shes who taught her to dive tor 
Henne wrt "Whats canter Bat as. vas 








lying harvest time that this ook pace, A 
{THE couse "ve minutes Hee he 
taser 2 Hare isthe cache 3 Hee isthe 
jake Noy etme that you a let goat 
fhechch el exten sre ete co 
[eS sbehind whtahe landed sessing 
the nder eft time we went tnt the 
BE Teven tacked ght so De por 
thebindor Some people make very fo tench 
{and sone pone make ek won 

ee ter ard Jon Mast of Nera 
«ifn the Vander move Bae 
Ste where Lewis tug fr one yee Frances 
roe ney depart tthe 
Xan ple ncding Price River In 1972 
TeVandervolmeretrestoBerhand. Ase 
Ee any hobbies, Lows marted owing 


sx AND tea wave WouDD 
Bean 

SMO rte wa hn on 
vu Sia ce et 
Net ie ag 
ec a eee ey 
anne carta tar 
Soe 
wale Ce ote natierteeatt 

See Sa iene 

Taarieasetineer sare, 
semelen p k Canes Cee 
ict ie alt 
is Museen cree 
cee a ee ay 
‘Apel’, Be? Wendy on April 2, 1987 and 
Me Pea 

so chen tng mat 
tn cea out ee ha 
Segre calls tarot 
‘Sy had been acquainted with the Neerlandis 
Se ta aeagt 
Sree aL ae aoe 
borage ear an 
Sees lim Setar ce’ pc 
oh eccie toe 


























mie ade ee a 
weer te Bape 





(GERRIT AND JOYCE (REITSMA) VAN 
Per an Den vse bor Sept 
sak St end yee 
| Rebethnslegchideen ints ore 
‘Served with the Dutch Army in Indonesta 
Upon eturn tothe Nehedands Cert en 
paver he deeded to wre for information 




























‘SStamhandtorthe Andres Wheregasonsin 

"On May 6198, Gent mare Joyce 
ss, They ve st te fat ad then a 
fcc thy preci o 








Deg banaa 
et eae 























creer enna ries 
ard ad also the Sladen of he Yar sar 











‘iemstra, They have’ one daughter, Jessica 
Unt Gace 8) Gian ae 
diver wah Graydon tracking Lid and ao 





born Apel 27 oe, ands workng in Grande 
(Geka Seok td lens have ben ey 
sph wih Rocky eae Nei 
Firs andthe Neeranda Krght 

"Cent van Den 


PETER AND KATHIRVN BRENKO VAN 

TRA Yan Dene, yas born i Seen 
Nor aed he Reed vease 
DS nse ental re Ine 
Holland, Michigan: Fetes sts were acto 
itor Arm nd tachng Ore thse 
Spey oe 
{armen Brin eter had opportunity 6 
fee inom ks cu Rl fe 
‘anda bie together Karyn was form in East 


Saugatuck, Michigan, on October 2105. Fete 
Sufi went mare Jane 257. 

The nea year on July 2, 8, Mary wa 
sor tp a Artin hey 
Femainedunil ther second child, Leonard 
Ss orm November 99, Then they moved 
{Grand apide where fee, hevangveaeed 
Fiscal no he gospel minty had began as 
‘Sacto st Cain Calg and Seminary. 8 
{hte the seven years of cooling were over 
foimare chides eno th a 
[Vain born Ostber en Dav orn 
Miah bk nt and al 
esd he Van Druensraedwestard 0 
‘Slhyedan, la, which we hele hone fo 
tenn fo yer, During this ane a as 
ore Jane 0) 

Tete Lord wae son going callin 
panel sol whose fie came 
Iron Nevin he, sel ho heya 
teen sacan for tesndhall nes, at he 
Su tay ae des ret 

“Everyone lalked about how ealdt would be 
incesindia an how armor as but on 
Theil nove the Van Drunens dat expe 
Fence ta way The moming they le ie 
tw one of he Gldest moins during the 
tine they had bed there Tey could hey 
LESp atm in ther Cheer tice sete ce 
fh i aks one hem. Bat Co es 
Ee ietuiterront ment he ar 
{Sy Se onary ds 
‘he cement, copeclly fr ids, of guicly 
{Bing throug the hoe which ato be 
Bhar Roe ped he nnd 
ied Theyordarajeytolokal od many 
fours fun were hod int by te cde ant 
{hr ilge ends The Yan Drones elo 
ener ung he ght Reto Lah 
Glen tse to aso 100 for UFO and the 
isha neon the Dd storey of the pre 
‘Shope and ene aly ready omer a 
weit 
Tan Danes remember : 
































—Hhe my od to Barend whch ws ie 
te ore Say ft your rnd hae foe 
‘eb that k Neen To them, They 

peal eee the igs tha were un 








tytot fas when Marwan bom Febrany 33 
1a. Pete and Kahn were informed Ihad 
er any year sie baby wa om ote 
Facog tt eveyone thee wane pe 
opted» il ayn 98 ete and Kahrys 
Spled calltos church in Devan, Wis 
SE Eehganeteenlaatataingspe 








ARIE AND JENNIE (STHYDHORST) 
VEENSTION 
fa (ten) Vensra was bor January 2 














fay again until Apr 1972. He wns spon- 
SYR all ut Cay pera 
Ao hsland Rede Hecate 
fies na unge coy wih ange 
iE eeay eae int ecb 
Fetches eink ftir 
“Though Arie was bor in a town, he was not 
a aly boy heart in the Netbeans he had 
SoU tts a i 
area en ert cr Bec 
ser Ss ee” Daly 
chro, Bea Lame apne 
SSI Angin seer Ey Ci 



















































“hit winter A Jee wre ma 
rnd hse wood Tc ber amp 
ee hy re ease 
esng system inthe urinated hoooe coe 
stl won dam pone ana nds 
Shing cl ght te arf 
ie uA an ome ren moved 
Winter The Veena could no ven aloe 
wheSbarnonsohonssied inane oat 
TESINTNA Sepeelan pede sney 
PUAler a fy es Venn noe 
‘anurepitain he Nehetand, and a Edom 
Evie can ound woah concen 
me ehte ah ana pved to Ddsury 
Sheth medad rm 
caine sees 
there and Arie worked out lo of the Sone 
Shaiya Sv e403 qe 
{erm they Corowed mney frm the Boeren 
Roan eNeherands he Frm Ce 
EStprtin woalint end ney the 
portale que ington 
Fiero oa decan cae 








Al the gi are on thei ovyn and have 
rmorad may oan Neca, Lambert more 
fed Anne Mare root (Owen B93) of 
Edmonton on Neverer 10178 They have 
thee cone: Bane Brace overnber 2297, 





abot Aland May an hmatan 
Wea 30055 Lambert owns Lambects 
Concrete ishing, Hey wks wi Aeon 
ela 

Jennie Venstra 


ANDY AND FETTJE (VEENSTEA) 
STERSEN 

Bath Andy (Andre) and Fete al ron 
nd te Neer Andy nok 
‘moved io Wiesgerwer. on one of the Fst 
folie fo fave or constructed ete wae 
ome february 01935 in lero Andy 
‘member woes no ihe Germans bombed 
‘Belbe lat pttted the Wiesnger Meer POF 
(ky ae they ed the oncoming Abed fort, 
Ths tela by the Ne esl i 
‘not itt food of many reso are 
iene Ven ft nash he 

Pele the Nethetands in Apel BS with 
her prrenty and eight brothers and sister. 
They epetten capt onthe Veerdac eons 
Thc eched Cana Aste tt dockad in 
(Qitbechubour immigration fan oh 
Sense wy we te nats 
loved anthem Withelinas Van Naseowe. The 
‘mn sang wel Thy he te oe 
go 0 sa re ny and on 
teros Canadaby tn seeing ows, Ba 
‘EnCana, too weeks aterhcy had the 
Sern Fettithrson Gano 
Sin August 151, Andy Viersen arsved in 
anh lane nd u're 
nd Fetge were marie they mae their ome 
inthe Bley Vay, where Andy opened 3 
“orm Tl fe ch arpa. sewed on 
Fy 9 Later here mowed fo the 
tonno( Seer Sx ther len were bom 
Jounne co Aust 3 99 Stanley onSeprem 
EGTINote Monin on October 1s 190 and 
Teese 0, ad, Sharon ot Febras 
{Bea rogie droning acident aimed te ile 
Ansan foes dest nage 

itr Andy bod weed any yeas for 














lumber companies and inthe constraction 
thins, tht Veron moved fos fem nae 
Ears. Anaad Fete ha ome rom am 
iSite i the Netherland and wanted ther 
‘drs lo enjy the beet oar i: Those 
rove chide’ sweled the Vaeren ranks 
rina, ccseer,9 Andre arch 
however oly sl dotance om markets 
hilangvintrscmbinedtomakea sea 
ik towing the Date arming commen 
fy is Abert ed Newland, Any began 
wuts Rectan Tings wohed prety 
Thetarmland oaked god there wis church 
Sse by ante commy site press 
balding Retomed schon Although tere 
thought the tes looked Bike shrub, the Vier 
‘Seda tomove otis at grown, 
“hh hel of Sion Tunings, Andy pr 
chased feeb from Prank Erunne GE 
SEG35" NE 55) nthe st fal the 
ER Eyeing nacho May 30,197 Seeks 
te tty ee or ter new home 

“int Andy and the chien mise the 
mountains, and sunny Ate seemed Yoo 
et pe Beth Cin a eet 
owe: the Red fein goon ptre: he 
ols of growing or pening ptr aid re 
afl sonst: Despeeving bid a 
lpn trends in Smiter Any and ete 














Fo Td 








ave never reget the move to Nera 
Hise Sala Sr hey ne 
'Eoce of the Viren children have sated 
famin oftheir owe. Jounin marred Dick 
en seca ‘Monsca marned Carl Oster 
nd ater vey sng in Neeransin wie 
‘rsking or Sin Tung, they moved 1 
‘Ont ther on Suey Andy and Pet 
fev cet son ate tee Vander Bagi 


Agi io mn in aon 
ident Bet aay aah 
SRLGRE tae 
MS Sale 2, Al mart Bae 
eo a en ee 
eee eae 
ates Se een 
Snore 
Soot Senne 
ee cee et ee 
eR ao htt 
ity recat one 
ee Tale aces 
peered 
Sridhar earner 
sec tl galt 





Edmonton where the family nt up farming 
Een sh nes yee 

ingen ofthe cet na amy of Sine cal 
tient hehadtohelp ton thea fame 
fai had to leeteshoo to Severe ne 
thea and fey. 











cia wh heather an helped th the real 
ingen thee Tha he ek 
Erte hn erin mea 
‘lured fo Needandis fora short dane tr 
‘pert om an jury tie pe cused y 
‘afi brn eat on whch ead Seen wot 
hg. After working fora men vous fame 
intouthern Alber, he eturi tothe US. 
[tok up sender there or several year 

WinleineU'S A, Elton Nigh school 
uctntegh tol tien 
erent an cies and ot even 
tartan in pe wc te 
ta ob st iota ema rth 
thee ot Stat Sergeane 

Seat Vic send ate nd 
‘ita fy southern France Renton, end 
cena Earopes He eevd seer die 
Fomead and the Purple Hout He atended 
or Nn Diving schol and te the mari 
deepac lage work ode Navy On Ma 
SSH. In Germany? he war wounded acon 
nd on September 34, a5, he received 
nour cg fom the seen Oe 
"be Ae Ed move bac a Newanda 

"Ga Decerer 2, PE Ver and Tena 
ae weve une in mainge bys Fae 
{he oem ton 

The tes amily a come to Nseandiin 
woot and Tenasmotherod passe ay cho 
Byatt When Tena war cent bcame 
fect fr hero gu shot Sd ot 
Fee cping to cae forte fama ed du 
{herhowehold chores” At sowentcem ae ll 
Fome fo work Edmonton, Proc ad 
WNeioe She and er sister Del spent wi 
{teand a summer coking te Gen Mil 
‘ethweat of Newnan 

“a tured fo ep out tome forabout 
the us elon she met nd mar El Ed 
fn Tene took up permanent residence in 
‘Neerland and sased managing» garage 


[ertne Necania Cove. Ther stson Allan 
Evan: net June, 





decide branch ot mn his nan in 
‘Seta nd thee Bd setup he own wel 
Henne hem inne sficy of wah nhs 
Tehld borne tin Jobnngweten snd 
Pets, Bel An Sore 

and'iy Noweer a ve ear the fama 
2a de vey Bene ef Meow on 
site buns bee own as Neca 
Meare lobo teed welded 
Ste Rot Asta age 














Catena was oe age S154, and on 
December 38 58, Tey ward wae bom 
Phe chidren tended shoo! Nectanda 
{ind were inten community aie Ed 
‘Secor sie fine Renton ea 

he filiesand eves were busy yar ort 
and Tena in he eaty Bole Ba sewer 
Barges in mechanics and welding He 
pve’ numberof sence fa the ae 
Melding blackening servicing and me 
Shan rsd rsa chery 
‘nobles that came on the market He was of 
El ia ester forthe commenter fo 








Tp stg este 
pole err 
Sopot nies nee 
e tae Ed raed sins int a 
Fee Roane 
Peccieceacn re cae 
"5G fuly 9, 171, Beverly marred Daryt Mor 
voce re ray aa 
Soci ee ad saga Tay 
Scene go oe 
in ee ee et eet ee 
ar a mio! 
‘Mur Clinic in Barrhead. Terry works for Vie- 
poten 
om 
Et 


cr company Trt Nowe 








Tea fe inva th the fay, eping 
cutting nerves ned Nee 
‘ilies and grandchild 





Be Moro 


(GEORGE AND FLORENCE (BAKER) 

‘Ceonge and Florence were both born in 
1 dng tough ue be epee, 
Aeprtaion or Sk they ere daadtantaged 
sf when te Second Word War was bing 
Sagi thy ae sean i 
fought for poston Fnaly the explosion ofthe 
‘ont bomb let He mar and they Knew hey 
soueins wth id hy 

‘Many of Georges chldhood 
spent with his dog Sport; digging out 
founahogs and racing ogee he buch, 
FiStouma edcation wa obsind in Neetan 
de In shoo the pood times ince he 
sloth eal wa peel betiel, oer 
tly Thou roel uc rad 
{Blowing fade tne, Coorge coined sit 
‘con By mac sessing al with severe 
Courses tap correspondence school ta 
Interest n sports and played hockey tn the 
SuTRumneed ra hockey engue He ass 
‘ed for several yes, 




















George farmed with his dad after he et 
soo) le mare Florence Baker ly 2, 
|B and they sete onthe Sea, 
etng page seven. Tet eal work pe 
Etcelndaded summer spent sshowseksoer 
ia anay and an oie obo nko Ea 
‘onion. Se then worked tthe Need 
Ec er proing eae she 
arenes loves sic a ata way ag 
gant pay the onan inchurch: She hae ao 
Si vl spores te Newanta 
‘eorge and Florence have been Bess 
witht shieen fon Brady (May 1, 
Hon Debbie Debora Mac (Angulo, 8) 
Rayne Vernon Jay 196) ek chara) 
Seas el katara 
‘Sh Dated eorge aly Sent ay 
toma a3 965 an ark Ns Septem. 
tere, Br 
sh and Wayne Bought two quarters of 
lo gp nbn ac eb ne 
‘Game Vusers Sle and Services, He marsed 
Iounne Vanden Beak of Suey, RCo ay 
BND Joanne ws or ly 1,95 a acky 
Mountain House Ae te attended Dor 
neat Nectanda rom BBS. 
repent one swe oD Cl 
BI Mame gaat fom “an ‘Calege 
Sad on july 15, 1983, ond farming whe 
Ek tarming ultie. He marred Bt 
ee Eiger om pr 74. Kahy went To 
Sir sertigh "se din teas ad 
Cale pias 
A tthe ops ae engaged in the faring 
operation, whch indus fogs ying fons 
‘at, Bk now ai with RE ans 1278 


























re fas ben ce in church and Joa 
ietionercs 
the Alber gvclare Produ Marking 
Srponl erie joa Ray 








Chor: Veo 


[NEIL AND WINNY (VAN ANDED VRIEND 

‘neo une cent he Vendy 
ol Gi waa Ani Reh 
He's he fen Ne wan veh 
Houston’ tah Columbia afer sending 
the local public schoo! for nie yeas, Nel 
lenis er fa el ak 
alias and loging for five Yeus, Deciding 








nd 
erence tre te 
Ste eae io ae 
meat ae eres 
acai matneTatty Vier 
siemens 
Seer serreana he 
tpl enn nd 

Ta ae eerie tee 
te 
trina ih ere 
Se a elem ee 
ebb hattSan e aces 
Bh eee 
Piet ete htc 
7 a 200 in th : August M4, 
hein hater tage 
a oe 
Seales ema ne 
Sreeiete eter 
fe tetera oe 
Eimear 
Ee reccecreeris, 

‘Sg See hu 
ea 
po Nara i en 





‘hen cl ele they gt there: The Wane 
Her ar eae tng 
Selec ase 
Set pepe oe 
Sareea poplin 
pope ie peop 
Sieheeegen oe 
Serle ode art 











1 Ant aferapending ro ya Dest 
Siege ate ngs Cg, maroc ary 
Aitisnacapester tom oon 
in Neen A sgh Min oy nan 
tent Cry snd anton aga, 
fore Neon a 
‘anecton when Janie afer thang vo years 
FETS ee et Clee 
Beimanyarned Merenga et Newt 








“The Veen Nera futher 
vated wherein eee 
Heling howe Attra yee og 
dpe vies an sr Reed houses he st 
Ld on a stackwall house heated bya Russa 
fcclne featuitonaourare votes 
TCU ACM omen oo st 
proving “ile teckicg Sot bald 
an bay Si eee gh 
Witeny perc cours pot ue bat 
ee eed ers 
ies. Chis, Mark, 5 Steegn, ane Derek areal 
‘Ghckens, one ebb, two grb, ad tree 
paisa dag weer Beek ce, 











VERT AND LINDA (VEENSTRAY VROON 
‘Middleburg, Zecland, the Netherands. fn 1551 
‘Sete oer ler wih i pe 
apide, Michigans USA. he met Linda 
‘edo, wont heard 186 Lida 
tom in iaawierwy Feeatnd, the Nee 
Id ay 1580 She migrated Tel 

rand tds ath ght in Atbosod, 
Bash Columb, and marion Ale be 








fo moving Nels 76, whee Eek 
reign Neeranal Rbbe So 

ier ening owe for tee yrs, the 
Ye ‘ough SE Si i and 
sy en sect fran conned 
‘tuck moving her belongings goth sever 
fines enroute othe ne Rue, When Evert 
faced potion a pncpal in Kichenet, 
Gian, fe famiy mote hres The 
Vioanshine he tdpn: Dana) Dany 
{70 rt bn 95 Jt 7), ah 


JNAND ANJE NORDEN WERKMAN 

Jon Wena ay 9) an je er 
Guy 30 of Gita Cronin 
NE ere ed nes 
iSnue oemigated wo Cad hie 
Sihue canis od lar tho tng 
tagtrom omic tieean eeeaeicee 
Steno the ol ese ey 
{Hallas art from there travelled by tra Yo 
ket fe Sue Na 
When they arcved, however, they ok ht 
Inch workin Neerland. They went south 0 
the Lentge ae whe By oud work 
with sugar bet farmers Ate fo years Bey 

na Besmnton 
CSE hs family ack to he 
‘get rae hey tp he WS 
tuiog arm sa house as bougtin Nera 
3 sal od house, but i wa vee, ad by 
iin ony oof he rie ce 
Me ae Rey Be Reka une 19) 
icine 2 ad ana Hy aber 
se sn pan ad an 
Ep te prcenes oro the Canin Re 
flat ota hy oe 
[nr Dutok there: Once na whe, however the 
































horse andbungy tp proved ob ey 
‘ected’ to turn book By the time they had 
tov he we nes the ete 2st 
Wh eld that took song te Yo amp 
5% 1965 nes ore Jan to retire fom far 
ing eter an hry cov amin 
Teer bought the farm n 1971 Jan and Ane 
phened ine Emmanuel Home in Edmonton 
tthe Anje sive pss ay 

"Peer arid Carel Tinings of Neen 
in 80k hed sued to Enonon in 5, 
int athe ado he Raby 
fo Edmonton in 199, Harry marned Freeda 
ander They a er ie cre fein 
Emonion, whet Bary won es plumber 


eter Werkman 


PETE AND CAROL CTUININGA) 
WERKMAN 

Sahel, Ne Wk and a 
‘They vedo the SW 366043, which Pete ha 
‘ought om fas dad in 68 They 8d some 
Fringto the eld ose andthe end sults 

ulewes hear fen then. Carat even ad to 
len fo dv the combo. Every went 











fine unl they hed to combina new broken 
ta sl hat soo ots on Tat come. 
‘nse picked up tone ot ieven kd 
Upunetneeotafenacpost Thiswas abt oo 
‘huh ior Pete ho llr samen oops 
Shevotds ssh ad nein orp 
{hing cooled down and Carol hasbeen the one 
‘© TFve years and four youngster ater, thei 
cay ne home th to ty bedrem end 
to plunbing cles wa athe crowed So 
Erdirshog price bing pod ete an 
Earl se Pat new pe at 
Frome whale space andthe btbroom cit 
ie ant cathe nacho pee 
hENW 236145, Pete and Carts family has 
{Bcesed fo rand tol f seven churn 
{hoy are Jon Dean (Ape 7-75 Shaw 
Puclek (Pebruary 26,122); Melanie fae 
(ire 3,197); Wesley Dele November 1 
(dy Kista Legh (eae 15,970 Raat 
Gant (December 7 181) and Daey Wade 
Nay 3 BR, Everyone in poe ey and 
Feta Care se st thee lsd sn 











[EVERT AND HENRIETTA (KUIPER) 
‘On March 19,1952, Evert and Hens 
ever moved te Newland on throw 
Thrmgn the SEs fling dam hat 
Bernd ad ics he was ch The ela 
‘Born in Borge Drenthe he Netheriands oh 
Decent 1, Ever had on orphaned 
nveurl age and raised by relatives On 
November, ta, he marred Henrietta 
{Hention Raper headin borne 
‘Siege on Cater 91, Slace beh 
fat have the france! support be seeded o 
Eojntasinginthe Nehedands Exe stared 
Sd o did the Wover amy Tina arson) 
‘astomnon ay 4,180 Henny endersen) 
er 2,18, Amy armen on May 
Sh nd Egerton Febuary 18,140. 
‘str Weeks War I Canada opened its 














ps ear etal 
oot la erate Oe 
jaa sy he Need ted 
putea eerie 
a neh eda 
Sana mice a are cane at 
Sd Unie Ah 
epmay at weet Cath Rlgmet 
cree im sedan ce 
OEMs aan a ecg Eo 
pany hckne dar ay eves 
poe ee 
Sty Deed ce hn seas 
wires taeda 
Eiht atiiet gcc fem ee 
metres ea sete gmacrne 
seis ote, ore ee bee 
on 

tae shrine dstingeln 
Ne eee 
Soret mtu tertay anes 
Peer erat 












































stayed warm only if theese aed the two 

"The quater econ of land which Evert had 
pura conse of cutie arson 
{Bares of bush whlch Ever rede he 
se th inet pi re 
‘Gimp wile Hetritiaooked afer te hoe 
fie idee, and be ivestock The chdrenal 
Fipe wt the chre eich nea fl 
tae er the he Nanning fy com 

Graal ‘Neerland ears fom tthe 
Si and nape thane ae 
fhe farm and somake tprofiae,As he ch 
rengrew and ached hook thy cone 
Erotnd enemas 
the Neen commanty for year 





‘uring the yeas in Canad many chan 
‘kg ray a i tee 
‘Rndton of the Glenzagh dnt ad they 
[rs wh for neds Ron lena tet 
‘nein Fort Sohn, Brisa Colum. Bot 
‘Stsined he mechs once a NAM in Ea 
‘Benton He owned and operated he Newan 
{he parge rng 199 ad 9M He marie 
‘Shien non ee ed eer Ate 
sth Bri pe ar an aie pa 
‘journeyman baker. He is now manage of 
Sree Cp kn, emer ay 

vert Wever ded ofa heat attack np 
= “The Wever ai 


(GEORGE AND HILLIE (BONTKES) 
Wiscens. 

Onin 32, Geng (Go) Wigs 
Netherland He marsed Hie (llecina) 
Rens pe ach th She a 
agen get: Uy crv wed pres 
rue disper an fon tr Thy be. 





‘tremely high post rar taoe er forced 
‘pon thet and they fo ther en wold 





ha leachimh mth croc 
pepe ee ae eet 
Tae a take ae 
Sree ae 
pope ony etoan| 

teapot het oad tome 
lt human eye eto 
et a cea ie 
(Sch pin uy ec ea 
ey pt ei ht 
a cepa 
soreeren Revere eet 
Pose aeectny 
erie 
ae et ey 
ee gr 
ee cera 
Soe ene ent eon 
Pig he Natgona) 

eee at duper wh i 
cea a ore 
Sigh hemes ares Cae ae 
ee eee oa oe. 
Siete meee 
rte, Soe ae in era 
Bee reyes eras 
Soe 

rr, Gu sn be Wepre 
eR nt Ht oe 
Been apes 
pipers eee 
Soeenencee are 
ae er eee 
fn Satie ey Ca 
pt Rin ial 
crepe 





ule Wierenga 











ow Mea, ton 2am eo 
{inthis parent Annes Sn endo 
nen wa Rosin (le) Wes was 
tormia Groningen the Neerland ee 
yi 920 She ved wo Nesta wih es 
sro een ik pointe or a, 








pacer eee ae ae 
cn EC ee AT 
series Siren ae Be 
Ha ene a Sy 
teamed 
(eo) emai eh Me 
Beh tgs Aecey a 





ought fm Tom Wilson, Henay owned 
‘afer of land, the Ne 2281-9 ond farmed 
Site rote Mop and Jo Ech man 
together At that Sime they worked ll thee and 
rane Minnwnpote Henry ada toa and 
Moin coy ve whch ie Gough a's 
seas fom Cer Bue (a 39) 
fn pgs on his yard. kn Bz he Bova noid 
‘Neerindia School and used fr ‘chicken 
‘ae tet conser erm in 
‘these of helping otde, but she ep any 
{sie Re hid ken tse yar of lang 
[Endaetingcoursesinthe Netherandsand wa 
sl era ke on hcg ey 
TEES? ckes running thous Roe 
‘Suquieabitfcunom sevingtorads ofthe 
‘Smarty, She sewed most the the for 
ToL al a re Hiya ae 
‘Shideen allthe ie ad ery onde hae 
‘xpected fo sa few “whiteheads aging 





ecm fo wes 
Ha eer ane arg 
Sie “urksadenateas 
Soe cel rata ey 
Se ee 
eee eo aoe 
Tenet ise ack 
Pe ee tre ee 
aaa 
Fe om a 
se Tn sn Tay 
tare enti 
Souris eres 
aaah ees 
Sens ace 








Sip hone ay 
tumadocttobe gute atunch of rascals When 
Nate planng eat, y wer aay 
ingaup wih new ones. For wah sme fhe 
Pesb endl he nthe hang 
eapetlh otnded aren theed S 
fuietach cher one ata oa ck 
Hise ining naan Wn 
‘he tond hs wes uu’ don on Sanday 
Mesa euny Pees, ihe eo 
Sl an a 8 
Si butinhinfue the hcp a 
to hi out the a PS: 

vole oe put rashes he hose 
Siac atlas Meeng 
Feuer he see pe ye 
Mieacts propane hoor an re 
sense Hale teed pe a 
Tasca sen ctacat tea 
Sointht gat tomedtemert meng 
Saget Reena leaped vee 
ecabbcntiaedanthatlthem out 
{SS gehen hc ey are hyped 
Se Reming pce te hase wh he 
Fhous nam emp to put the Se out In the 








Be ae tory 
Van Dilken, who did the wing: In Sep 
Cesc gar tp vc 





ann ony. a re Sa 


tn 1070 Hany a Ras edie 
vals mae R ant on Ae 
Iet'prs Dour Colon he nor far 
dem os he ig, fo 
SST Ce hear joes 
‘other Lary. in 976 Carty moved to B10 
won ori eer neoprene 
Ferny Wi Kec mared 
oul ery nt ae 
Sehnert fy ie i 
Sane NC ee Se 
Sd Buc bn onary Pon 
etry Sr 
‘Mevenpe NE S602) Andre ater ales 
Mord on guna te ny 
tnt infra rma hog operon 
carey. Wer formed am pater 
Si Rem Sana ee ee oe 
Sipura the Beppo 
Soon find Rane Ss 
sus et Cy marl hae nd 























{Besos ony and Rae bl ne 
home south ofthe eek and the home 
‘leo Gary and nce, 





ae 
Pe 
Senet 
eee 
coat an eae ree 
neg Fly 


[HENRY AND LENA (RIBAR) WIERENGA 

ene Wit Merengs orn and alse 
in Nota el whan reach 
[rm sinus dad was often way wel ding 





High Price td dl ering on Eres for 
be again mone Wo High Prac = th ne 





Ing the fet he oa Macleod store She 
‘wu born uly 1907, and haa ve bres 
Pini pode telecon to work 
en rane 

(On August 90,196, Lana mars Hens 
That fil Henrys dad persuaded then tre 
{o Neclnl'and help out onthe a, Nee 
teri orange oun 
rile north of Neerlndia, and lived there for 
oatryr Teo nor ae 
wrt the mice didnot realze tat hey no 
the Bet ost mae ony levee er: 
fam not eur te tig Lana 
fed i reeds he 
time when Henty’s dad would drop int 5 
Fale day she eho to bites one 
ttc he leptin the howe Since se hd no 
santo work the Necania Coop in 90. 
Efe worked therefor tree esr and gut 
‘hort before her fst chi, Doreen Hida 
‘ras Ocaber 1973 n 875 hey moved 
Ino egmalhhowse the yard by Heney’ po 
(tin 7 they ous house fom Ban 
the process of moving nt the howe hen 
Unt forthe oapat wo ave te ston 
‘hy Clarence Hen toen October 697, 

Ths8f7 Hey ad Lena deed to replace 
the sand Noor he basen! wah eet 
Mor yb ome perc shes ae 











Ee'sas snared tat twas ste though At 
‘nezengns wore awakened bya big crash fb 
love by ste ane Henry 268 Dent 
fentotherto look Know hat hat wa To 
{Beda there ae aba one handed dezen 
‘ese the Were cement Mor Fo 
‘Shel Len tat fr dnt ea, 











sn August 175 Henry ad pend ay 
Lina, bat opel to tn eon he wat 
bak’ fer sed fend to her Hey ac 
{Ena trl, Byam Evel was born Aw 
os 7 

Train ring Hey ds core 
‘Genta Aawocation for the Mentally Hand 
‘Gpedand as served ath board member 





Lena Wersnga 


JOE AND HILDA (PETERS) WIERENGA 

oe, Winona son of Andie, hd ved 
‘Gated inthe army in190, Aer serving or 
thre yeas eae charge and etme 
‘Nevrandi to farm wit his parents Os 
Never 3th Toe armed ie Re 
tad bought rom Andrew Heberingy 

Tocand Hide are four chen Th rst 





oa, Tony (Antony) is ten Jane 11950. 
they moved fo the Shoal Cre aca, where 
{he frm They Rave tice cen Shane 
Anthony (arch 25,1970, Charlene Joy Ca 
fs A) 178 and Cyn Lea tne 
‘Ba, Satey wats the Needanda Note fe 








Jo, oe and Hid second son, was korn 
BST ant ee Cea 
Const al hid é oy 
Toc and fia Sly daughter Elaine was 
tor December 58 On Febveay 87 
‘nf mt eu Senne ay 
1963 He farms wth is father # 
Ha Witenga 


JOE AND GRACE TURINGA) WIERENGA 
‘Match, 7 andthey came toliveon the SW 
SEEDS hey ddntownacaysowere doen 
homeon heeding ign del Ard 
Sylpes baer tame 

Te itt os og Cane end 
Soe sang ateiy dark 
itt auction in MellowdaleAt the le Joe 
‘retard someone say *hat fallow met 
eso cinta 














wg ns oo cry ry 
ie ne il wh tea 
ethene 0 Te 
fin Grace Rad to Brom money toa fo 
Bint eck Owe pallet AE 
(ec time tenen ch 
Specs Mullion rae 
Se ema op ape ope 
Eicnrveere tin 
et hi ede ee Ee 
SRW ip bate mem bee en 
Panel eat os rape momar 
CCR Site 
esl Acne tit 
Searels wi ly ange y 
‘ana moet cs 
ca he a 
SASS tnt ey 
Sefer ahr a 
Ton ural Ta) Speci Re i's 
Sotiris 
fovseheld une The ot well wa til used foe 
pecnetyr icone 
Sh Any tee a 
Tia OU rs 
ye elas Gt dy ceva 
SESE lcd 
SESE lial te as 
Seatac eth tidal bh 
a 
and fate Raid OE Set 
Schreiner realy 





bush They could nt believe the get chorus 
Ul bide every bird seemed to want fo be 
Har bn i ere te, Ta 
‘Toul bring Tune There agin we were de 
iighted toler the nests of actbrde and 
our sao oe around hey ha 
‘ne bit worried bout us ‘neg on ‘er 
Fovetemtfl han ing near ited ake Joc 
ssf tah versa erg ok 
‘Shh nas quite ose Popo osta inds 
Suita Specly he many erent nde 
The Wieengas tamed crows several tmes. 
yor ame ly See hy by ae 
Scavenger aa rea hater they can pee 
‘Gnoyerjoc and Gee hep ih the Ben 
SSiovet itera wereamseed toting that 
‘ouifcaley sng ieee sea 
Berit hi the power ie dng storm 





Wer» Nope 
ESSutdul bu ft summer several crows 
sk on and led 

‘Alter obtaining ene rom the wife 
oie Joe and lace sted ang Cons 
free: They had asl ncton for pose 
Snare the gene did very wel fou and 
{race hog ews nth mre majestic 
‘fant pain rene at tht new gon 
‘Simin in he ond The wl geese hw 








swore tracted by the tame ok: Often fy ee 
‘sok ur Fa ome yeas lent wel But 
foyoles abe Tok thei share Then one day 8 
Soom 
asthe hunter when efound out what iad 
See aires 
omey le forthe eto is has. Joe sald 
peice 
{nal Neverteien, aie how of te ese 
ieoaeeeeniedtanr 
whiting sans dom te plat and tay fo 
rele ‘ake othe Story Land Vay 220 
[Butt tid. Joe and: Grace hve also rae 

Sta ea one 
Eavacae ee eect 

co enn 
Shoe 
ty st they id not do very ell 
Scot ema 
a eer 
feitacartandasilgh Thea enjoyed ths 
Soe morons 
‘One ne shy ned away for Nout and Joe 








started fight with dhs, ut no, eventually 

Sear fame hein he els had been 
ised by many bie boy ia the amit ho 
ranted reson he seh Tha dog dd on 
{Ge operating bie atthe veenary cline 
Mya wets shed bythe boys or hl 

oa bein oe an Gro eh eaty 
chon and edo ised that 











mace Chistian partners. Tet st ch 
Shuey Dene, manor january 1945 She 
on a 
pn 3 Aer eg al 
raved Hrnee eso ‘was a ‘ind 
{Elin Edmonton. They have two boys and ae 
[BH Eldon Top, torn Oetaber 3 17. Kent 
Boga une 01977 and Mats. 
boot Ocoee B00 They farm on Be NE 
Bass. 

‘ion Der ad Gs hd 
Therhiseductio ftertighaolhe took to 
nesters a Dora cage, Whe Dart he 
et oy ohana) Engen Sebring (xt 
‘Br W2h wor ne mare July 207099 oy, 
Semen Ml Boy BC, thoi 














teach in. Chistian schoot there, and then 
‘hme to Nerina whee she ht oro 
fens. Joy and Cayton have thre chldren 
Kinanda'Goil born May 1980, Jullan 
ior: born Decne’, oe and Caleb, 
far aniary 20,19 They Svein Veg on he 
Berga, 


The fouth Werenga eid, Heather ene 
stom Nino as She mare oe 
ota pet ey ys: Brace Norman 
Sed aly Brg tomer 
‘til inva compe speed 
‘bent the Weengas had by one 
Spc arsed Diane Ekzabeth Dubbeldam 
za Bn ey monn 
ne R198. fenager Dine lame 
weap wok ‘er woking stp 
{nulahe became nurse, Bruce and Done met 
‘Pte amp whee thy helped ot 
ure, worked The Cniveraity ond Royal A 
‘aes hospitals tore ah came to Newlan 
tia She naw workin Borehead General 
Hospital, Broce and Disney son, Benjamin 
Ux as bm October’, Be, Sraeand Dane 
{rein the Shoal Ceskaren on he SE04035. 
ad lars and asa pent eve wi 
tern the bush working orc Brak BAW 























Sw, He nd he fam presently ve on 
Sowa tie em Naming 
len ben March 23, Tbh Fern worked in 
‘Neca Corp foe several ous bore et 
tnuge: for as nerasted is hug and 
pnd Sheps hal pcs 
Ian Sth Ber deaiaton othe fer fat 
‘he ha lowes Orato ret the gu on er 
‘Shoulder to steady it for» good sh 








The Witeng cidren have many bape 
semis of he ie nthe SW 9. Tee 
Sikes arama nk boon 
Spent fine wath i tay The chee 
‘eet con tthe ee 
house. foe enjoyed the land andthe cop 

Niny evening ere spent waking shea 


fom the ek eth i i eda elf 
Stout ey ae etches 
her domain wns the house and parden "A 
seri She loves baking bend Fendeing 
caokeeeeakranecra 
Sic omennas 








Seppe mean Seon nt 





Ian may wonder ne 
‘ull moment Theit home wars beehive of 
Se,bes tn ohne non Caer 
Silt ety colle fle Sees 
SSS Sle nha od any go 
Eg leg mt keran opr ig 
Hs Ted Se at 
Bond ther remainingyeasheres 


za onJune 2,196) double wen wth 
Seti Fao sn eB, ed 
Sn shh warbingoredtohold secs since 
‘he Crean Reo Church burned down, 
[ert and Sophie sured azming wth ee 


4S 





lk cows, wo hoses, and. few pgs oe of 
(rhc sone pranters ed uncial 0 
TEN snd pt intel bed on thelr wedding 
elmer and Sophie bepan ther mared 
lie on the SW 2-135, whch Camber had 
[ght inom ie dad The rm hasbeen 
Slated except fr abot fen sees hh 
{sitet dete wins selma rash per 
fn rst ofthe tutor At the same Se he 
Purcane the NN 2) whi es come 
Face meaty of Rey bus, and abo 
Soom er Spe apped fr shemontend NE 








































“Sautfallin tne day was wo heayy that 
Si iietaaod 
Seareaiee ae eee 
ter yes 
one 
Se he Catr eet 
ar ie ince a Ep, 
eee eer Mae 
Sieeeiecwte es 
oer 
we are ae ne a 
ite el mene oe 
tecl'V snortplow. Other projects he made 
Saitieneniecmt ates 
SS ee 








‘he Duan nova a a 5. 


“Showmoileeaboowe, oe Whatever be mah 
SP nent and Sophie Sted, Darlene 
fered Apt al aug 
Frc gh schol int, ehe moved Ede 
{Gn Shee peseny hea eear Te Bank of 
Serer On by 7 hema 
Seibel n hervood Pe 

“he Wirrenga' fet sn Harey George 
astm ty Aad oy 
{hay age enopes Mantng ground sures 
Sd’edlonng nmure He sf Ines the ou 
Ads Wo te ttn hata fi obese 
‘rive around nature, incading outro 
Seay buh eplnton, honiag e 
svi adhe tn ict Thee 
‘aria Adare Neumann, Marge, born De 
er 180, pow a in Wes They have 
Eten blessed eit two children Iventon 
itan ut, 1980 and Teale Ln feb 
yi 








Lambe and Sophie hid child, Rhonds 
‘Man orn Novem, 88 love bang 
{bois asel When erBrthere went on hel 
lsichantng expinony she wag there 
‘fr ding fom hgh sce abe can 
Ex cnpps lf sport, expoay coal and 
‘ombal andi bee tected os Most ak 
Sie Tape an abseil oe 
‘Nein the amy came Pip Joh, born 
ap 0. He was am adver bee 





Smatreetnr crete 

Se nde dite 
mohpuemeenlnrene 
erat aecemcn es 
Seeger mene 
sree nie tar alae 








Akh Weng cen wore fo oa 
ral nthe spring of 99 they made las 0 
Ine pur fe wesiold ptt hak. 
Je tabs tenes tome tat ty would 
ton the cre’ heads o showers and 
Ey tomet them a they come of he schol 
lee ide ae wre name onic a 
garded comes haan phen 
‘het (tick became a core aban and pe 
eh sth wee oe colder that al ey 
Setedio matinee cet 
‘rosie damp thee they ed a eps 
‘Sryfonaiton 

“then inthe Wrengas decided to ty 








Soaked in ks the ain couse andan oa 
He would mect the lamly at fhe door every 
rom ght tio the Ranlbre oa 
a balances wu ab the srawtbeery patch 
etcetera 
ee ileretinborszEbat an wlloe ek 
‘Modeen conveniences, however, made the 
foo the wel Alo, the elect dothes Seer 
{ind racks in the house anyreay 

Seabank gitpoetal 
vii eeant erste 
Soke 
{hake rand Sppeaancts atthe font of the 
‘en fered three major heart attacks fry 

















Sophie Wierenga 
































Coming to a New Land 





SSles ad ier a eh 




















































Family Snapshots 












































THIS IS NEERLANDIA 





















































Part Three 





Community 
Growth 











| Daily Life 








‘THe HAMLET 
soa arg a tre Nive lng stb ech on ene earn of cron, uch wi as 
pace dt igus eden sci, snd buns cites ake poe nthe hana ie he 








Ram atte peop of Nea mect andra Tokio the pepe the date’ one mst 
recognize the peo he hari nests nportnce ated bys koa The 





iment developed the noe for 
pbb and socal services ate: They we 
ted the centers which aed hc 
Fae of Nectani: New the nod fore 
irs es Ten ey ve ree 
‘ways: The subaivisions were deserved by 
Inetes and bound and the resents er 
Eiihdnereenedtyapubiemscseadeee 














She ered in by pte ea and wer Se 
cred foreamplasonehaltare north ofa the easy sities. Inthe replting, sudways 
rote the dinette ph Sew wre ned ma apne 
bie Thowasrestvd wih thewasanceerthe ihn the hamlet are since al plans mest Pe 
{Coantyattarseadandthecoopestoncithe appyowed by County snd Province 


etic thehami sen Nveptingal ieee, 
theres legal sure te ard it Win. thus 











































tigtsne pando gc gong ee 








EAMILY LIFE 


secrete peters po, 
Eee Segue te reer 

rei te do's ne 
Ay ioc ay ett a 
Se ted tee a Snemee 
Serer red 
sealed Aberceee tates 
io ces ee 
Spe etn Ss pee es 


















































hf or ty anda 











pad bt as lt fo 










aye 








mrs kp Sk. 


og en py 


sh ba ry cin 




















ln hd ede et ten od ge 
si ase eo 
[yt or bt ie ards Red ts fr nd 
Li wl eve 
‘Ataf cer nn ean yo et 
fat de eae ame hep rt 
‘hl 
Te inte edn ey at oy wl 
Suh dt nd iy fl a on 
ee a pe ey ot 
{Skee smal om ao of te ler ce 
ineiafrfrnetpagteg. 
evo fs hee do isa y 
seek omty eed heh ne 
‘Sofrneloes mgt and afv ne 
eater 












































ila fi 





iacraatgc rae 






weg el Sb ak St 
"tact ping ad de 
‘nhc doy we he es ni af og 
grad and te boon bad 
Sol rrr "En cho tos ne 
Anes emg 





























el ie open oe 
jimentes oe df cg on Scat 
































































ped ny astra a ed 
Peeper 











te ged 





ate ager ben reg 
































y ran ae 





Cpe Dc taal 
de ide Lame 





Fae che fy 7 SR) 








whe tal 




















Ae’ og ca on 1 by 90 y fet igh, 
nade og Te Zot we mao ls i 


hd jae 





eH ae sintnat SERGE re ome 








FURNISHINGS 
Ben {vere mad ch fhe sly fen 
ture sey the sts Our bade wes om, 
ith re peng the matteeses ade of 
‘Our ist sola wae a Winnipeg couch, Ts 
couch ping etm ih Sol mat 
infainge mates, 
eying we pushed wih he mer 
Bienes 
Fah linc es fo ret wk ost pre coen 
Fit enough to et othe to wear anda oot 
‘ecur bad, 
































The dugout cay dad nade wan raya 
berg pur we had ne Babee In 
Fi gmtance he had but the cabin o poplar 

yr culd ft hes only four 
src, They aad You ey 
Susmel them. ere 














phe 
manne atens ahaa 

































‘route and hoon tl hey wesc 
usr tat isthe reason they nee named ull 
Fiche looked Ike 9 buldog hey once 
have akan ie they eld ei itt ey 
Seldom tacked men: they were sbout he st 
abe. Ten we had wh te ind ald 
foSeeame” you could aly oe fhe be 
EStze they ware s0 ally ow a 
‘aly werea pest. They woulfsete under you 
{sla or under you cpa stat fet od 
Sah on wa tl So the lng 
ewan 

Buta lad tos ents abl yor 
a neeum ir the lt fw ys The sr 
(gto rel with um bur aad ain 
Ease Sachem one mt 


she moma MOSQUITOES 
gb ater te "ADDS we could ea 
ges ps oe someane asked. Dont you 
{pu ot be down on our work aoa st, 
Ifyou Could do your wor wth one hand he 
‘ihe nas kept Susy lapping he morgue, 
‘Sndyou needed bth Ronde or our Sek 

Your car and Sap with jour hand te io 
‘Ren you would es found om your thr et 
indy hs ine you did Tone, Sone 
raya ten mould out forte funeral Ne 
Bind out they didnot ike sok me 








de x ole ein font fhe house nd 
Inthe house butt sometimes though the cure 


HUNTING aND TRAPPING 

Fonte neu yl 
warshery teed n Sang Teneo 
Mer ahd we even dried some Sling ard 
wep an Sound tar et fae 

"Their “nen wns ite older, 
‘ing oh erp a ng cme 
‘went across the lake an headed into he bush 
Soe La Wer i nbs 
hj nn a any Tw he 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 

Wien we were alleen the 205 2 
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SS nl tr ore ee any 
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sy and ech hs cident “beep te Saath 
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KLAAS AND JELLE 
senha le Migs aes 
‘Serb lito Kl, they says cessed up 
‘nuday whether they wont Chueh 
hintaan eer 
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fier up sitensktepe te ed sae 
Ear hang tet fen ‘on ite from the 
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A number four younger tried men 
seme single men wen hulp harvest he 
feather rae. They stared ston a he 
‘dof fly oe the begining of August and 
Sent dng vowcenplld Met 
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‘TRAVELLING SALESMEN 
‘on ark a ing se 
‘nea emurasing moments One dy Twa 
ling my ork cera ging 31 id 
“Thon rer te aye whee a in 
pumbang ote chamber po wa an essa 
Ee Each day tp had fe ade tthe 
‘uthoonetoempty he pve Oa th dy Fs 
cringe the oor al the whe Snging 
i Can esp gh 
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"Guthoues lo gveproblmsin the wister 
hen the tempers roped ty to By 
tRetappened gate een. Ate ne 
nose pe al row up om ep 
pole. The ony solution to that was to take an 
er the pre and chop down, ‘Ts pe 
Sedure would hve tocntioe unt the peng 








BAD BOER BoxS 

back and Geoege Boer (nephews of Dad) 
downstate to go tothe outer 
fae They woul ust open the pears win 
dow and do tae hing Tits oral would 
Ting the milestaining dothe: Ded had ben 
Sere il wet in the moming When jack and 
(George het them alli obo he ea 
{Ses Whats happenin ba tey i not el 











‘ade would bei tmed out ote nde A", 
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FARM WIFE'S DAY, MAY 197 
Mena, 5m: lm dock ts 
‘loud rng awaken us fo anther syd 
{barca fled with yore orth come 
{fom ur han pomped we Te san esr 
S rae lithe any tees cueing ou 
‘ew heme tis Bee sping 
Mis now Peas nor ska, 




















Seccelghy futher he 
Sra ti oe al he 
fa brings watt Yo the hogs and clean the 
cia a ig er 
veiron the sve he hot wes ao can wh 
Ihe dah: Nev I ean the separtor ck 














i the ht wert the was andr fo 
‘ore pd of wll ate 0 rn the che, 
End es water to i the towels in Bt ae 
ityael will anne sat ty gat washer ran 
{roe fore Thesate toa han bees 
IEhsy Shp hae fo chop tees down 











iymate ast mea Thre isnot much 
‘ee wdl manage. le out shout ojo, ony to 
nd atsomane ou tere ping en nd 
wells come for diner We safe re 

















brad aking dy. Tam hore ited 
that 






havea good meat my guest 
 ourdnners faked andl 
‘more frewod end spa ef 








ingin the warm sunshine, bt ther Is wrk to 
ow wap my Sie dishes and 
sweep tnd dt nop se doom Eseytig 
‘Shaking’ Soon everything soaking te, ie 
pe Mrhantond omesintosnncinechecan 
Exons plo topet aso pic fn ead 
‘erour girder, i hep eb wil soe te 
[tos We workathstogeter and soon is 
Aone tis aS pre and we havea cup oe 
How rest thing are gg tay fo sys 
Solgetmore ater tolilmy mse and ae 
Fait of eshte to We or dengan 
[okay then get moe wood forte ond 
Sto fee ou stove Stent unt nent more 











Now tists appr The sone 
{pena jorof mes fo ge tffyng ao gl be 
edn ah opens haf ope. = 
‘eset The fun wo the we ope the ak 
‘hich as been hanging there 6 hep tor 
filngtour Iw make a posing tr supper 
fi Shore ene ie ey again tt 
he Tho gles cing ce 

"Weave our supper then Jo gms ot fo 
‘pak the cman te same chores a he 
Seteemeing engine 
the ech mkt the caves alo sh the 
‘hos to testing ene and ry. 














Lather my ash fom te fence aa 
ating TROY aa sat 
‘any ae ny 
iirameohingdwraeoct nm 
PED aE nee 
tasboena busy dyes been abentl ds 
Ramthes metic 
eA ae 
Soren 


nese nem totley. Sheets and tes ond 
Stockings hang there too. Making one's ny 
sous alr per rd 
fee Mens Soe Tung He jacket on 8 Re 
[ste through the htchen on fs ay tthe 
[cor hehated tobe tes toh gres eee 
sini ntti or emt 
Shp tobe geste pasof lagi eri 
Sete gone his ie shacknge the 
‘clot fara passage tesuph the Lichen 











vivre ox ama wonen 
Solan pre manent 
Soon eee 
wearers 














* We aio cnned matin the wine a that 
snr moc dove hi aly 
‘ding ft in preparation for rendering bd 

















See ee ee peienter 

= ey fer pepe ha hein he 
Teas ap eera cok Serna ae 
shape oat Cage aa 
cx see 
































1 remember th days whe Twat a young 
‘mom nee ve ae pe ‘ally dificult, ison 
ow how han this wasfors young gs To get 
rade lng denon ad tsk 
bind Thad to conta the choke, The Oi of 
‘rete alway eave me a eary feng a0 9 
apd hd engi ‘Sica the more 
‘nce ge the engine gine thes wa the 
tek of ple y hind tack guy, ten 
Fdsorftoucies om bing by hc hse 























Oncet perth pump engine going there wa 
for the huge peo wasting hich had oe 
trched Cofino buch of water t= 




















kl fed my sit ad shows wa 
‘ake tr ace 
seadhowunpleamifis 
By tice te nasheed on eld 
woo! teenies dag tec pe 
eo pat ups i before 
pedaiitoak sronplegand.siocl pence to 
Beri osar By ie sie aly tig 
iether ue eae 
REAM see cue pt ut 0 
Air and nad with cld I a el cl 
{Coldwater ana Mom sways inistd om tin 
Souter tanckatiohne hag 
we hesuaeetekefome ie 
Sve ales ee Pung sre gh 





























perchance the ale wan't sti pocke 
pai eae comer were god paces fap 
Suen a they eth the winger 
[Poms supe get showered ath ol 
ats when the pes going vou he 
geld winter month, waa cold 
pga er ning a the ll ws snd 
‘Sutide ae was thought thatthe frost would 
Petit wu ef au al he 
stil Vornde The unin shes rea 
bination underwear tecame sates and were 
cfoe fan Wspone hppa ik 
Seca ose dope ia ges numb om 
fhe cad ster poy ofa the heen 
Stgeting th st thes the ne weld 
ia aoe war hse, Ont ad 
siesta up they wwe draped ove 
doors, chur, and clthesines which were 
rng pr to sos ech 

{Tamp Ahough would be ced to de bore 
Peay the day eo the hte as 
Hes woulcome down withalthe oak amp 
fwshr The rewarding pref Wash day was 
Thou cay hes an he res ae he 
utiors. Many wary tue an han 
(aoc dh plenty other wer 
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eon cee te eta oad 
Pretty anes ee 
See nae sect 
heeft Sut coterie 
Feiner eee 
coninae® tee teute oases 
Sie es op tame Hy 
Hie enon smn oer vad» mao 
Ryans amen ecules 
eer epee pen 
Ro otra ur tar areuat oer eee Pe 
nee sara tech 
ing pea ene aeeacruneens 
Sees meee aes be MCF mreee 
































robles, expecially severe evonomc haedship inthe ealy years 
Eesti svaye pan problem of-aynad yeah el Ce he 
pied canlcsck ithe ws of meihera Akers in Bs 
sed the char tough the yar 


uli the Chach 

ost ofthe pope here blond the Christan Reformed 
(Chr and nef had ben cher nthe Edmonton Chard 
‘pine when ey cane tern tet ames 
Serteacings htatended the sevaesopothen cae there 
pte hrmoeuly bing the log chu ahs anc ee 
ing bl the beter ange 2 when the pcr nak 
{Say pr» centr ptt indo and 





Beginnings: A Log Chor Balt and» Consens 
Orne nis 

The poner wha sted the comin te win 
‘puss imal i senton hese’ bk chon 
enter DUE nthe eerie hee 
‘ssh hrch meberer'a the Pst Edmonton Cee, 
med Chu re gt oot cas 
seers to have ben the plae for worship most of the ne, Inthe 
site Spe we rs cman a 
her an nee rn i ges y ween 
sxc yn nat eo en 
firth fie wha 
'NPK pet fe of tem dolar epi ote pronase fore 
Several gond carpenters Ben Livers Meune Nanning, RO 
Sang ob Wt wersemane sede a he 
isbn one ight These edn poston dreaded 
Seeierahcfoes tarp nee aeueh nae nose 
Becptee dips a tee eterna 
Lespthecorerssqute The roo! wos madect pera cvte 
by doctnc ano with cel shag food a 
her ay wate ny lla a seine eh 
totca} The were te ge mndansontncongr tr sed 
Scuttagesandtwoontbe nelle Teer one vee 
swe id sometnes dil shat sry ve and ere” eee 
Prpped wits ik of wea ctr hamster Wes 
Ertl Inst Dune Chiston earned asses wah 
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squcsied membership transfers fom Edinon- 





noe el 2 epee rie be 
Sha Fase hoe af eae 
Seppe werent 
Setanta es aerate 
Soe 

Fo ar ere era 
thee cide Heer, Wil, Fede of aby 


























tenia 

eld inmate afer the 
tessa at Remon 
a bps font ond a 












lands, ean stot 3 me 
fered Chore The reas 
Sm which nuded Si 





othe Neerlaia Cvstn Re: 
ported sn income unitate of 
The Church Help Fund sponses 











Fropi int congregation. Aer ‘Somers eon Tend 











eplning len de 
[tan sdvertement in Be Macher sed comeruion stand 
eve month ater set wa eet rom he Englewood Ch 
{hn Refomed Church in New ese 

{Tay and to area oom ull Swot chug fo based 8 
‘aroom [December Bi) ao came fo nat 





foal cacy wes fecal ty ees, 





























(Once Me Temstra went to Dunselder © got a minister (0 
oad Med ei hen oe bd i 
‘Soper er het cs they Rare re 
oli eRECS it vl ish a eo 
ea ir tine te ane th i one oer 
Esragrsantaatea i oe ower te 
ouch np deer neti: rine 
feathers pull akg Needs tard poi 
ier mate who wing rect end Nn The poor 
in nas cone fom he 0 8 wih sted ren ras 

Tbe Rion 











Infant cd who had een buried on the Mast homestead. The 
Sima ha ang etry grea Ye hry 
erate plo Schuring iow up acemetery panto goverment 
ers and by 2, poe Suld fe receve for one dir 
Hen vical os sre a conta fo hal oa thos boo 
Ee GH ler om sary fords, and angst horse 
Smit, Tc cony doesn hte dase 
Te church showed gradual growth in ts eae) history. Soon 
ater npn mare omy embers ed, pe 
BS heath popes oe Holwerda ann November othe 
ret neo oper end Be Cit, 
{emaes of Fed arn an Jacob Viner were tanserred fom the 
‘Ennion church Ros Kooy and aay watered fom he 
Klonareh Chain Reformed Church in Ape sioand Wet ad 
Mann wan Ack wee ncpted meters fom the Lather 
hrc in ey nue CK eae he et 
Stine peeon ntRecongegain mae pbb profes th 
cetera de Jo tsa ee 
oe fe orc ro a elie to is ve i apse 
more ome a oaned the ‘slows dy the ae nen 
‘Warghip ervces were eld once a Sunday unt 191, when 
vs deeded to hae voseres using the sumer. Theses 
ein snd apt the sy ag the 
{ERs The conor sd emt eccasonal complaints: fe poor 
‘ging th tbc Cheng during tn sevice tenet one ee 
‘brie brow hares out he tector on heheh fr 
the at at ofthe worship secs hey Were supposed 6 
Rgncitaoan 

















an ren te ech ios ie 
pire oer ery cee 
i an ers ean ena Ck 
a ies 

Sy Ee ok atenng oe 
ale 
SAS ene haees Greate 
SCE aE ee ester tec 
Spy Rie gel an aac nen 
eee See cme 
wah a ara eet ce fan a 
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{Ey Retin inanees an gon thechch were ct, he 
ternal ts herpes nas ne 
‘Ree iy Low pa 
Life (Tuning) The church sem sent a delegate the 
Cl ets nee or tn Tey 
GT RATAN ses ain Fp ering send 
“Se such meeting held Montana n 1922 elder ee Tanga also 
eS seeing 























Gesth Bland Caton Ra 








Tnematin fn te yrds # Oe 
Girsen Rts Chath 





“een guingt Sunday choot Hen Kipper was oor 
teacher He has Sold atch, and he would pul it Catan sa. TE 
eaten Pan by he yo a bet ah, 





On Decemter26 we always hod our Christmas prt. Then the 
chikron gobs oteana and some ie pikes oko pai 
Init en te ment 0 Sunday schon fe knew cate and 
‘Buln yrs wevouldgetscard wake Btu ont Nesavad 
‘them unt we had enough aboutten fgets Deh peabook ora 
[IRE eared tae had Suny cho beter the ser 








Sanday School was eld for ime using the eat yes 
‘Sam fhe eachers wer Seren ems, Hey Riper ney 
Xo and Disa Meal RewJngont ey cae 
Newsong pratt seating the Lords Seppe 
tthe peopc and eth up cn apn te fly 14S, 
Sev of Be Facer dens» ony to Nana rhe 

























Spe ay eae onesie 
Thefantor came andthe mese he was shot 
‘Sthnekap stared specs coms were his ow 


Hen Mathes 


Other instr from Class Pie filed casi app 
rents in Nocrandi Thos included Rev, Vos and Ae 
ese fre heer Be Nid The 
ours nth st "oyna ad he onsen wh ay 
‘ec analthnl the msers had ottavel dstancesinenee ane 
‘Bomand ules the acre these men was indeed nee At 
‘ne med of Casas Fact Re] eng, upon hearing bad 
teach thee Sundays in Newtnaa:sied "Where shat 
Aelita” The rept wns “Do yu se te Nother Chie? 
Beyond that es Notlndin = 

hen Jonge fet Edznonton in 191, the Newland on 
xm tegen an score 
‘Ed com anise as flaws: La - 








esonage robe but) 350 
— Fe 
Say su0 
Mscébancous Expenses §al0 
wel Ss 


Te cepts ws he ae bf Ne a aod 
we “erty th the Neca ine Baal 
{Sil B22 when he reigned rom the minty. He was tlle by 
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era ae 
Eee ey |i 
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‘abe Surin tv ty, eat ont 
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oil Fes fran ay fEES! | TH 
fart * cr male in hse 













HES pemaget en. 


SL IR Merpaa ioe weak Si 






























ati he tll —p— ta gh 


eBoy 
plea othe church: Fis amoust 
dives son al of nreniy Ba 

‘hing cae of Tne eer < 

‘Sidon ocd, andy 1905 noone had yet pd 9. one dll 
{otrweree'gaveyan lot. Schol Fareu whhhad bocn 


scan <A ten 





ei Se See tae te 
Sea ete he 
te i Senna 





fomelteader aif dressed up in his Sua bee We sake ee 
ther eas got He rep “char its Sundays 








nthe pionoor days when ho One hd ago any other 
mean of comatose dil to keep the ort. 
‘ert cvryda having the sane acts Fumie oth eis 
‘gosh dat hin mc oc mach nub Lepr, 
One day my father war on his way to church when he decided 
‘vcalinon Reh defor wn ned sons al ne rom care 
Macho ters sure, Run was busy cooking ertenrop (s 
‘Sia mel and menting ovr Heavy: rae the 
‘ls hated ut had ketene one aye noe 














bina eed ns aa a 

Soong eed 
lp ther Dudas ds by pledging aout dhe many pay 

ipl nya rg a hs 
“unpaid quotes from a neighbour who owed him money. 























As the budge ws rarely mt, the consstoy tephed wa 
essing meeps Spl a 
‘Ted ret condions were ao poor th te Church Cvs Cone 
ita hemes keep hen oar yn ne a 
ther re! vale The fist group of cles ase $3432 Tor the 
in 825, W. van Ark came up with an dea whereby people 
ould pledge apart o their crop feople were sake to pad Ge 
sew of rain pt ea othe "church The eecords show only ne 
amounts that were requested. In tur, complaints from Classis 
seer recived denpaeng ofthe small smountstccved fom 
‘Neeanala Ths ws to bea pint of contenon Ie es these 
inp ls beamed congstgatn's dc Insp ofthese short 
ESLER LAER pas 














Been erin an te rea 











ial, Wheto communion and tt or cori) mecnps re 
reputed inte cashtonk nthe cat yars BS 

fem de Groat made sx nee church pews (Sages) and Henry 
pers Spe ck anda noe ded 








{Sgandheas) paper onthe rasta kecp cheat fa 10 ate 
{he church major eense was paying fo nel sponte 








Set op; and oom and oan pens st et wh he 

"although nance: were ae burden fr the ge can 
festonalies and when they dered as to what was sceptable st 
Fie isn candi deemed sa 
ont Mecha in heeds eo el ar 
‘hiten Esnomic condone Beng wha they wre, Bina Ms 
Stns cia ime mating mde mect Novas the oman. 
fable prvide ada rel In March 2 Dna Ness 
Wi the Bp of foe Fltwerda, sought gonerent sian, 
Sept hae mon ln ras hed 
Ske por shoul net sek such hep When a inspec ed the 
‘Mesetint home in prt determine er Eran sation, the 
Story Seda dos inthe power to preven he 
Seopa rome nena lg naesode 
Soles» Gecon vealed wo regal ws ced to pelt 
Strand trshers involved under church dcpine they con 
ued thr ays Eventually the ehspete a ane snd Mis 

Atleast wo Eanturg amis, the Nylands ad the ter Hosts, 
na oined the Newlands Chri Reed Church He ess 
made hosbesooknEastrg ado sted her Duk acs 

















Spies a fog ol eo any BY hss an sega 
‘Rept ri na se esa 
meee Rent ee dct 
Sei pec ey Sa 0 tl ws 














Thejantor ofthe char though ine to arash he chain 
the an orchach These ere Used the benches were a The 
School teachers boyfiend came fo se her one weekend. The 
{huh wae preys tose theca he font 
‘church Phen the serce nae over he saad up and the hat 
‘hme along ith ln the wash ws loc! Coma othe 
Slackers’ emtussaing for, 








Aion Repeat 











sch tthe Hoogers, They alg normed the members there when 
tide Supper would be celta soy soa tend In 0 
‘omplit tas fceved thatthe church wasnt doing enough for 
Ensbung fais were Bech “to English” Some yeas Iter 
years was ferent view of baptism hel by sthe comnuaity 
emcrs, mainly the Lever fy: Ben Livers had teen int 
Etnenfebowatip in the Neterands and’ was stony 
felicia ot an ume aang ee 
‘rcnfclored heise ns an npn ib Nero 
‘echurh— ow Ace inter erenayetineckurh ie ie 
Irene, ser Lo Ress a member of the Newfanda Chistian 
Reto Church, one te Lieer grou they began helding 








‘Oncof the srl setter une had to walk four Of mies 
‘each ihe church, The snd went othe moming ech 
{Remi says home mith te chdgren A oun the ie would 
et hal wher the woul change stockings esc at 
‘Hoes Tense would go othe afemoon sericea he woud 








From 1181807 the Newlands Cheston Reformed Church 
stragged agoineteonome odd, aglnt the nel nena 
eos athe ined agi the in ha 
Sym ehh ic pes pnt he 











[xilough ibe budgets sod stn ols perme member the 
Exec cpmnsed Many mentors were coneutng bees 
‘ten tc estat amount yen By de Neen Seed 9 
[BAILS chach and psorage, with the goal of linge 











sami: ie they had been sporting minister 
SRE Flinn cogeio Niera tae rae 












Sect a ben sit un 
sSeimportnt Caled rt ha See aan 
SRST thc a erence the 

"Sen Nanning dew ioe 








Songregaton aha presed tobe hs 
consistry apparently redaced the quota to iy ok 








Pate eb och an Nae 































10 neat the money forthe church 
ot wink santo bee as fers tare 





sostengrs beataree maacet os 
cae 
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3 ha dette on Monday, p22, 1029. The 
ia church wa tom dene te spring 969, eve though 
Some i it shouldbe preserved. The ume rom te ot nse 
‘ota Jerry eta aed some oi or Budi caf 
“essary mute no time ang nse nce pemie 








sana boon granted by Cast early in 8. Toe ese pest 
‘nies were paced oa forthe congzeaion dere Sn 
‘Se Reve Mesteus, de ng: and Van Bet Wade. March ot 
{ht jae Ret Gan Dee oe ae gem the cl whe he ws 
seine een chen oy een td 
iy 71835) wae menoned that hs prayers were tn ong aod 
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he ms eqs set might be poste to shrten he, Te 
‘Retat heal he enikzeghernogcens nec (eepet reat 
Shi Tsay fone again)" Another gum he ken raed the 








Rex, H. Van Der Wud was gid speaker. Onc in 1925 
hen he twig Neopia cane men were woekng othe 
Te'churc hr Rone sud th "Dd how MIS Mt 

"No, Fd tter propre a sr 











ae und he Log Church thee mes ame ack 2 sa 
i ia a Jenni Rema 








atu inden from the surrounding Soman ab par of 
Fey ithe word but ntfs He ected Ravens“ 
ESREor'Gar teenth” fom te Duh theologian Groen Yan 





srt by some members to star aSunday Shoot again (90), the 
‘ving the csistry and ether men sand during the payers —t 







Sign psig bear the 
ng ose yeas there were fe mine dinipinary prob 

















ee ere ee ees 
ins dy of hung and apg wt dy the cht 


ple were fooling aroun 
Etpaableand Sn oe 











his udlence, bat irhislpup some 
Tisch the eve a the preacher Pus for ee secs he 
SAE SO fe er ii ose ey 












times were an fo the chu ring those 

The esoy wp forte 8c 

[tg asty Henry Kipper, ene, “The Cut 

tpethe Beever Wn Class yked ta he cotter fall ts 
Etveuinpy nt 





Depressan ea 





















she Staats ie per 0, are 
ESSE re lanpy in Be bdo ode! bss 





Gunster a Set Si 
eter ine Eh! gC 
tae eas Soeecimaen 
Ss Siam oc tetas eer ee 





sai eng ak a pie eae 
seein htane ctmrgesed a ch a ate 
Hom df clit siecle ale Bend ck hay 
[ete A boar! The gre were so scared they at down onthe 
ra ue aed a Ty Poe lean 
sera ce i hen ne and ay 





ate in Epes Canin ie eerie 
Sea aahenae Eich beatae op eet eae 
re Grae Boer 








JRL —to the preset 
REGRET De curch gw mame og stra 
incest it pecan Src adc Be 





1 tee altos Sane here were no mers ected ont 
{Sot tees 9Ghoutrnsng there were Chena her Sess 
{Ge member id suggest engaging in minora 10 the 
Screed inte sauning reae bt til om Seat ear 
‘evuathels the church uly 000 to smal forte com 








ERE ricemnctte entero contruction afew 
‘fer Rew Non Dee Wioude lt ist Rev. aban Reng 
(942% and then Re John ing ssrved tn Nec cat 
{eatin Incr pastorate ere dil onesfor be mists 
eli aya ov in Bete hacen Newt 
tinier onnad bene fahertotbe people woslaedt 
Lert congepatin oat a pene de TEoerthing te Reve 
ning and Rating dd wo compared ote way Van Det 
‘Nous had done Their preaching ws Rented bt the stood 
athe shadow of Vn Ber Bone ” 
Fade n 1550. The reagan nas nevada he 18 sna cor 
{Kotge ne wasn aga ime hough ee 
fect the onan as eed fore Te congo 

















sh ws pn for sone of the her People we Rel sey 
reed Egan They wer concerned Har the cones ae 
ducted Engh hey woul ot rcsive te gsance come 
‘admonition ofthe suman On te othe and mo of the 
Yeon wos tude gradual. Then the hora boe at 
Services were conducted inthe store hall and inthe school. Four 
series ere held each week lense nether aon sould 

todas the whokeengrepion) “two in Deh sa 
ssh. That forestalied te problem fora white 

















f he Ft Engle Semon 
<Llnever get the fat emo hal as tbe adn 
Engl Onectheics had ores Bach peed 
Elsh inthe acent Anyhow hcidr nave edo, 
isto tebaaenond Run bape soa hee 
bother, Te ena super da re sae 
ile gh rnold “one Cnty 


hon the church Burnt down. i ts around the mide of 
suze, el he y's ew ns air 
‘Chol Src tat evening Around 72 pa, ick Fone ee 
fd on is bcc is nay home tom woken See 
ts Henodced asians igh ithe church seman oe 

























































reson eriee Renee rie 
Ferme ar accra rey 
lt lan 

















inno imenigeants the charch bulking had beet 
interna atl he ro ep he pa 
Sorecould nr keep up with the water tot was needled, though 











tune men cre with sont ade wither af ee 
{ite the garages the tre get tas el. The Ver chien 
re moved Anca ce sty Wer wes abe row on 











SO a i sa bac 
fast he Same" 
Pipes in the furnace had been the cause of the fire. " 























The church had been destoyed by irein Nowenber 8, Oniy 
ings ere Re nee com pre nnO 
tegan ont The church memes pledged eter time: money or 
1s hy anc theca fe Dc me 
xis henew buldngwss dete Has ved ae 











There wore 2 few problems t sve rgaing the church 
teiging and tures The minutes of anuay 32. Eines 


Prete th the venistnsysten, the una estan 
the church wil no work a as boeing" Seat 
Meaice bmes"Bactse and" Bete Blames a, bat 


they now bth bane he rc.) ha te 
owt young peopl, however, had quistened down from the 
days when the aco busing wae congtacted. Stil there was 
eae “me ate ing nee hi 

rom 18 t 198) many Dutch inumigrants came to Neen 
and the Barheng:Westok area. Ar the nee Chasm fe 
Fermed Chars Needs espns forthe spa crest 
semis. At ew uray were wg 
{odors por ep tothe deer the car tht tansported thet, 


























‘oread the sermons. On Detaber 1 195, the Chustan Reformed 
{2 905: donated the old connmunion set foe new congregaian, 
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Solieore erin arn 
ister art ae marae re 
Tie rele ga eae 
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pte erecta er 
oh chal eres ria athe 
Semone 

Sas or i ee 
Soeie Temcuartanaeseen nc meee 
Ermctietaceeenar tect men, 
ist fo kee ces Dt 
me et rere mmo 
Sm aiatcaee asee 
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ene ie reached New thy wer embed by 
dee di oe ee cays sane 
Sec cheng ta aatsiany are 
fe Cs ec an tie 
Indy en elas wre heed an there ata 
‘ive ec le al gyn i 
seul a a ry Re 
Sea SSS eI vhs Senor: New ene 
Segre af scl yp a a 
i ie ame th tara oe Sal te og 
wiser Canad ppd ek eaten 
CLAC and CP, Ka 

ha CRC cogil or may en supa 
tre Ri ans ei 
farting ROE TRL ok as dod ES 
Erker be er glass Teeter and ie 
Ferrara Shera te aa Nend 
Tichercomondabeon cies Nein ene ass 
Smeindin emcees cone nee plaee 
suid oct rmincinna h epene 

spre es dere 
Sa Sy cr of the deacons, he congregation 
gr natal inet ge li es 

Fister ig a i nen Cans By 

itl trin fn he et conned the to he 
cet Fi Se cache hance Sei 
ehh ea es ve 
Fos anti ecreeearn 
{Geran Ome Se arsine pce Phen 
Sone he omega ane. 
ser ong acing okey stan met 
Re nelle popeb ade creas ace 
Engst upd ames thai ern 
pera aid 


























sewing. sated with eno twee is and st ws only or 
‘rte bt ier ible stay ae sid, Whe fev Yan Det 
Wade naps fe he bie doom several jets. The 
Fecal and ‘useful items were sold by an auctioneet, Usually 
Seen Teme tothe higher Te our tc a heen 
soe or tite wonky arom 






















phe gins ool uty et ‘rote wher 
SSNS. ce Mem ae me 
tnded meting during the week so wel 

Male wee ace tai wih the mg pope th church 
hoted hem forthe yeas when he cure svc aed 
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Tice was «soil ot well a shy spect tothe Young 
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Sey canted tie sear Doe ce 

‘her eduction robs, th saciety bees composed of ieeno 
woes tee para 

so tau Cueto pe 











According to the CRC denominsona yearbook, singing 
sock bnga in 917 wth Popho Schuring dicing. The orga 
Eig sen ohne to ingrown ng 











7 ar hme bren mo choral societies te sand ome com 
Pen) Aubngh mw Ladies Ald “Doran 1946 and ot 
‘nsec un} Rublagh was called to seve caw. The 
Dore act fled te sume procedures cote Gi Set) 
BUS lr ard serrate 
Tsong the sty end burg tan ated by tro dient 





Usercento rey cones ob sce sn the comma The 
Sromen hd san each yar donating the poss and rer 























Memarie From A Peshers Kid 
notre ces ni He Ni 


upost 
thay shen 


forthe ti 


Ew ha to go back no mater 
testy and pred with me and went bck and ped wilh 





the rst I had been ke bptam, in ay. On December 221 
Joined “Young Peoples Neerland, last. we truly hore, 

Tha ie ar anced yg ou cept Nw 
ewapaper covered shines, but they fumed blue wit buses 
Poche Tecan tl air 
fad alvays ben the pte, aa tuk as pepe Could ee, TRE. 
‘sane Guy ati hin ute ol ene he ighnng 

“There bony te eter entry in my cary ht you ren 
Tooke rte ist ine er ae oan Caer Oat 
young romance tossed, and we bh wen fo ch Gad 
a evn Out had dreams of onary service ok 
ss both to Aaa bt wath sitrent mates Eten tye speak 
tegen the langge fhe Tv o Niger to whore we amr 
Imended and rome jose Crs 

Me Vin per war our techs and many fade ie mise 
fri a a cal an Ta wh 
By of and we cat ‘et im pas soot Free ‘thee 
fom" wonderife Van pes eaaedal slong that ve were ast 
Jung aces growing up Fringe he wen ame oh ad 
fetes Sout but pe Hey 

osama Tingrandiwere is tapetioutie. Chee very ek 

Sie ce eter and our gen "Gin te 

inthe sunimert | worked or Cmmy Nanning as openers 
ppc Thenred op shnges ina ry tal wes eee 
stlsthecoweand! thnk they acted when ney sone seri 
Theron ekg teh lla pled ngs 

‘Gn sow days we “picked root and the evening skies were 
pean aleys dated wh free anew lan at eid andthe 
Fr ples bares anay- Te dating ones hed abuser socome 
tharos ort an hour Oxtsonaly sbuooe wold 
into the aio " 
ingof the youth. The high sehooers took most of thes course by 

ropa: tw decd a ang rah 
tember the yellow Sear ne any the oxen "eat 
sa speed pw naching agua hong ‘One'ather 
‘od athe dor ee bur and urease op on bard Bat 
 SoNeerlanda seped into my tones. Preachers kidsinltr ie 
seldom how wher they are from, for ther pres al own 
poksinss many dar Balam Net rd 
ts umages go wi me every the columns oh ay 
algo the sky rom rho hey ona stander 
‘ollrner morning the wep and cc othe Norther gts 








EE TR ee 
aundronitramaa eri teretniset 
‘baa community Known ll around founded tee ne 
pets intiee vier eear sorter 
Pye erie meena 
Eiobohadis sue tetas 
Se leeetedeeatoneiwimere car 
Be Sme Ahlen cements 

"Pte decades have old on, and am tld that while he exe: 
covers rec eee 


“de home-minton work, an extension of church, 
Biteoonwanaveies 
Dam menue 

‘Wt the present-day prices we pay for new sul 
poate aeeanigoted 
Oerserices now were hed inthe Hal, 
Pearman 
Saber eae cearge 
Though vided in body we wee sll ne ther. 
Ferrera 
‘nd none was excused, for cen de. 
See 
‘Tred to the auience who sat nthe pw 
pe eereipee al 
Teeey anand ee 











Wecatd, yx we calle, om the ent othe wes 
‘Stee young and some cd who od bx though the et 
‘And wo Years pats and no minster cate, 
‘And the ners ego wre says the sate 
‘hey tk teal sete eal: 
Re ebnowedge your yes, You eed tere i grea, 
“Wie hope very son one wl Ree 6 your cl 
Be ei ct oe a al 
st es omy the tare nt ght, 

But ge up? aot we: weil keep on withthe ght 
‘Wish om in sbundance, for each ones seat 
‘Mop hn baling arbi 
‘Renal not ents the sigh am fo or 
‘see i Jerse a hr ght 
Although we pred wot, and hese with our might 
(Recall i'd young we caled tg snd ama 
Had ow more years ine by we wold ave calle them all 
But now at last we can reece, or oe oral ashe 
‘olen usin Gado pte even, and psc us His Word 
(God grant hi grace to abour here and ive ength and 

ihe . 
alain whe hare with batho mand his ile 
Aejice with em shen ll swell snd in thle burdens share 
[Now tus prise and bless our os for His gr godess 

‘rough e 
Who lr these years of wat thisman Gs has rough 
‘mmagiy Hs hy name, He ney fats never 
Past muy-come and hey my go but Gants huh gos on 
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CANADIAN REFOnMED CHURCH OF NEERLANDIA 
we i ee tring ote se 
pana oNchani Reena ope eon e 
Frlgeraak¢ Ken the Neerland fn Nerandi ey oe the 
Cee rte Chacha tt asian we 
ihr chstan orn’ Church ad oops he 
entice teeta So psa 
Sree ne Nec: bey 
ip Rewunls wee weet cee eins i 
atid and Taine th sins 
an go ded win Sense a 0 Caan Roel 
Sux : 
"Thun ins amen Wiens wetin De chy 
segue ea ga 
‘al Evenly In March, Lanier Ween, he Werenga an 








JouhuaRowaan ent eter tothe General Syed othe Chitin 
Reformed! Church of 190 reguesing them fo ak both heh 
Eran Nahin Pram vow oot mon 
Stspended and deposed, tnd the other why hey Hes ess 
‘eis Inthe eantane a amber bckne member lhe Coe 
‘lun Retrmed church moron shes wanted owt te 
{swe of Sod. A few days trie ane come Sy hel 
Soler ade et out 

{On August, 10, they sent aleterandan Act Liberation 
she member of te Chat Reformed Church tng es 
Feetonsforkteratng themes In unary os thee ee 
‘ere lowing the ceer the ground Syed pve) 




















‘Mien ot wal ol eS Na SE 
ACanadan Reformed Church was inated in Neeandi on 
‘at 880 under he aderap eeder AW We Lac of 
Eeion, Andy Mle, lndrt fee and Bike Wien 
‘eins llr and Ger Da nian Harton 
‘Eston: Athan there wee aout ry member oor 
‘tpn den as wen 
aol received word that Re. Stel hed sceptd Ve ca 
ne was ital on Noverber 2, SLA hs ne ership. 
‘Svehla mi fNwans pee 
SE fool fc al rat Drie Sand 
coped caltoouton and Necanda was one apnea 
TnI, the church in artend was insted and an ere 
et as male to cll a minaret In March Bethe es 
[Sa Mis Peters came to Neeriand emer minster eas 
‘Sie to wrveNeetandia fortwo yur he de in 968, 
rs cng Sl on cr 
buldng and on Deemer © 16, the eal apni wo ae 
ttc hough there me 0 mines In 7 eo ed 
cite € ‘Ba who ep 97 fen Ba 
‘spied Brampton and moved there the owing yea 
‘te Re, Van Bam let, the congregation fad fps and 
downsinchurh membership numbers iy sumed and 
‘ates were called, bt they ll dened thecal. Clase preaching 
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Fecreriner eters | 
Samay eerie eee 
Simard eveteerarcan crits ctr 
peice rte 
Sic ti eceat'aen ate 
‘fees mers held there, but daring the week Ihe Bechet’ wore 
picts betel ted 
BeGieamelmeinnantet cas 
mphmartecc merece 
Seater emcee oe ae 
Sari oe nkat seston 
ie popeon ogee mee ane 
capes termites hye 














They never went ahead with a Chetan schoo! bas the 
sealers aie wasnotenoughmaney Cahn Wing ad Sat 














Sty het tom need ay 

ee crepe ors 
voted down. Those men thought they should write to sister con 
Sriderhe SS femme er 
doodskiok over cen Christie seh! in Nectlandia (We hereby 








rc nig ti pcp 
Sicha napkins srt inne 
Simi te pe ened em te Nghe 
Fel nce wh te we 











Inher sroam Hele Kooy tag grades one though owe 
le inde teal Bo oi aterm when Mi 
edo Shut preset Ther leaving, Fortunately Mi Kooy os 


‘nearing a ht waka fang ht pin Though cack in these she 
ihe fe cp A Nag shor ha he 
‘Nenningu and Otis famiies rece a ist Because “the boys 














tps, Helen Kooy enone her work and tug for about tw yar. 
Theparent were sl their woreeeing some aos 
inthe Eg orguage 





teers: The commer’ Tomes gate he Coe 
forthe formation of school ditt, a es for adits ana eat 
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eding in the proposed ars. Aptiton oul then be en othe 
rovtal povenant which woul spony sending copy ot 
Bech rinsing he see on The bt 
{ite members. They in turn ad fo set up a publ mecong a 
Se enw tec tips din he 
{es The ogted procure wa dul bowed Neca th 
‘Ere tat the Shon Ceck School Distt #340 was fone 
Mich 97 The amber iste that th athe ath set 
<lst me im Alberts No rcods rerio net Mi he 
‘ume hal Creek. vas chosen but presumably as take othe 
ey creck othe same ate 

Though the Sha Crk hol District wasa public npn 
ton, meme were Choa This wae demise in he 
sce of opening each meting by sek Cas ep roe 


Neerumorn Scoor Disraicr * 3460 
as  Nowenber 28,1388 
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nd ving by sing tusks o Hin This aston wa 3 fen 
cee RS ge ued he TS tea 
‘Bice pong onl ye 

Tata ba ek hoa Dstt was compet vn 
‘y sections 6 6F3-5, bat sreadly by Ape 1,9, th oath aves 
Use nd cin sel dnc eto 
Siecteny Senpeeriestdahiennhctot a 
Fert ae ied 
Sear oe nine meee 
iehor uth steer tcc dott 
mente sme tine 

Tithe uc rent wah conctenoat 
siesta Hane pecan 
Spree ina ees ray deeedcangee 
SESE NE BGS aT poem appeal oo 
recived on je 27,87 a i < i 
con fps mitre hs seat a oe 
Sot SETS Mhtnregcd ode ea oe 
Sere Sniceagiitseee teem eraese 
SET Duth al ao Sig The ccna ok 
Sitieligleete Steinem ope ten 
HS Nara aor ey ees 
Romina me Oued’ We so 
‘atch veer 

TE we petnay peopl te cht ard 
cide stants ote 
Sere aio he Se a i 
{Eh Diane of twenty ent The trusts, Comal Ing 
Seer hay Brean day 
Serre ilp othe and dts ae bln 
‘Stal Schur run aang tos he Bp 
sett te ented Saks fore Peet 
Deis cpgine 9 henge Ne 
Sse oy fm a el te po 
TEidty Sis econ Be yr te Se 
Set Seats ag a rt te Ne 
Tahad Comat dtm Eastcote 
she dl Beas Boge’ shetse ot Sous, eel 
cated Or es cher OB eee 
‘neroam schoo! was bit wit umber from Glemes Lumber Mit 
it baroa Te etn wpe wits th eo ee 
Seal the was one ping aria lo 























soar or otha materia round the lower Intro wal, bat 
Soe ao $1 er a mar wes coed 
Prise so they sted for coloring the wae dark ith Ea 
{Sm and staining the flowrs By une 1919 the schol bung, 
iReport 
sing the aiding poe the ses had buen ai 

SORES Seat pcr who thy hop woud ce 
‘hem onheatrg bang spec grat and ther ined mat 
‘ee Inspteiier 199 the long awed iat oak pe wth 
‘epson Sppnving al that fad teen done. Tie Si howetes 
‘ommend be along equipment 

‘tang nme fe 

pa Raat Canada 
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PER 

eerie te 

eee ae era ea ae 

‘ured of rash even rl nce The ene ms foke mae 

een dst attri 

seh gm eon ‘down bs fallows: © a 
Seca 

wih apiece 
Te a rinj ahem ln 
sureuakeerermes 
itor 

otiias 





ing a ores ey 
Seldom woud meget de tee st wasn ay. 
the wy to shal wath or eights we ns, 
seiitogetier ch we hghs e 
Bocas tere we assembled under s sprue tr, 
Kiet amy pret Yn ue 
Ate wheal a ay bps ih Young 
‘The fogs nthe ponds the pier webs hey hang, 
‘The es me and aa the fang ope on. 
‘Those memories mse wil aay ean 
‘acerp fom 3 poem by Anne Visser 








Tg 1925 th name of the Spal Crak Shoal Boat 
‘solo changed Yo the Newandia School Distt 
‘ist The name change inate by laces Tangs, 
‘ts made becnase mal intended (rth che St 
‘os teingmisiecte tothe commun of Shoal Cred 
Financing the Dist. 

ances theca by whish ascot system operes. No 
ater how high tucson gue, watts ney tisk 
{olmposibe fo cain. For the poner inthe Seal Crock Scot 














Deas nae i ha cme a mney a en 
rh 7 oe eh ee ees 
fini oe Sos anes oy 
‘ener a yt genie st 
‘Seah ngg ™ : 
Sy ect oad ough, pony re 
asa ier cha nh ate 
eigenen le 
Sel eed rant EOE sey 
Stoner enacts 
iceeiutntee sacs ite 
Sr th Sh re ae 
ere ea carci et 
SEN rae a Rana conrad 
Bis cogs sale te 
Siete Sete ena rene ae 
SS padiuieeer naa Baracinee ed 
Sie ye 
Spe pe a ed 
See ce Oe open are ee 
edie He coratatat eaten 
rma oen e pel a soees 
Ti Bd re ervey 
xyes ei ie ts 
ke ila eeepc 
a et hac bey en 
as acy oh 
Get La tem je py mr 
ey ses be SS nd a 
fran eh i ioetoacnl oases 
Almost af once the monies raed were found to be inadequate 
Ian al ar pate is cs 
Rateginlty mien og ame 
paseo ay ierice pect esate 











can SAE eta nebo pm 
Itgaing tes rm rerdent whoa et Neen foe 

southem Alberta, the minutes states nance fom 

‘nga eines ning opoyans Tas 

















Spar eee aah 
Seated ene cine 
oer mesg a ‘alle at which Heney Rippers Sr, Ben 
Sie ee caer ee aa 
sense ar 
eccyain mon eaceaineate mene 
Seren amid dsteinpcetaersaiiees 
nd expenses as low as posible. When cling for ender foe 





Sometimes during scoot we would un out wie Then 
Ji Bn i md et Emer get more Ne 
oul ake the any paper thu ands dwn ang te ay 
rad'hom id 


Wea very te ports guipment at school, Van Ack edo 
teach bins and tole mbey ote seed oguipmenta 
these tinea he overeat cal ocelot 
Jin isa and Font calc peter We had one hoe 
Eten te wo aus ahd to tame rig esa ot 
eer feng tnd nin rn ale de 
‘When reached the horse Funtied t and rode for hall ale pesing 
imine proces We eontinaed tay wre fed 
{pes th our ingens might. ally een ad 
Brennen te hace ad reper ea 
Sik With she money he Bough sport uence 
forthe gi and sore baseball gle fort by 
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fecng, maintenance, other projects, if no tender was consi 
‘seo enough the beard ateapt have he work dane re 
‘Sonoma BY dy abou On cation hay shed fos loner 


Stour 


"look at some budgets i quite instructive. Dung the 
‘pith period the baaets ranged fom SSO fo S00 The 
[pet igi egpenture nas each sare: Another ee 
esr ee itor sry which went rom 4 75a meth 


[55 tS per month in 3). Some 


iy cents perhour In 984 Reus 


nes sch coe of 
twenty ie cent Yo Andee Nanning or delering tok rm 
Itsock were minal Fencing the sol ard ws dara ct 


conn of 


Siping he schol wath een cord dry tare 
Nine amounts, but seo py when ax revere as 


inate 


Me MeKiick thought as» pod day oa the son 3 








tare alk Attheoutse hints the seen ts sree 
heard his whl wae ne To teturn fo school. Taking 
Funtage of «situation, brother George said “Oh, tere goes 4 


‘atte athe Boy ram int the fash spony ser the 


‘SAG and worsen forthe ret the dy 





Tine et dy Mr Mek eked, “Did you hear my whi 





(ho Gong 


Bu we thought as bd 


“Ale Veer 

















‘The conse se and tion te cin 
coxcupy teins of bath ruses ae atepyer In, by eae 
hSthan Pal the Schou Assexmment Ac the goverment 
Sis changed from 2 Bat rate pr sre tan ssszad aes 
Set The Nerd cl Dt se anced 
{hchighenabesamenton ands nearest the schoo TM was eve 
Btn tect Len than one month er, May 15" © a 
‘Beg anton ees ing ean fe 
‘umber of asunder caltraten with he higher Beng Sor 


























Wace, This may have reat the toed but made nes 
roca tone 


st ts en ks et Ni ne 
Depa i Pe ra 
seein rine lay a Roe 
Boe te rene 
NRC pt CE nn tatat me 
getters See 
Borhewentscroeeriegegteats Geet 
Spec Ss i rec 
Skat utrmcrhe geil fear 
ore pat Re ata 
fs tamed esate 
tec ll cris sarae 
OEE ae ea art ms he 
soviet ait Ses 
See ers nh ey et ia 
Tene oesorac eeaiaierte 
SMe eo ema 
Ee. Robe tenecre eects eguer 
lg Seca VR es Doe ne ane 
ce ieee ale ets 
negle hcl Oe eters tee ae 
tide facet ce sey 
SSE A srk area acre 
Bey cee res ermee ire 
Sere cotiei: ecciarfenuneg creat 
See dt aan tee 
ioe aero tet evi 
ote El hast Re eh 
See a ple ca etl oat 
{Ses ore gulag a ape 

aaa mentee maine 
1 ngenen 





When tas found inposieto cole ome tines, the shoo 
beard approached Muna lags wth ew whe eo 
tics tft fm these people so te and oud be sold fr tne 
este fr nanny ete nea ad 
‘nteresting sielght involves the fuse of She eae who wat also 
[Rawearst tet He asked the scalar oy henner 
I week es fstce of the Fee in tanstring of ies of aes 











Instead of decing it rm his x eb, Ofcourse the Boat it 
nape euler pid ha se i i 
trustee ofthe schol dnt Unknow fo em the endo hs 
(ik we at hand : 

Teri the Shoal Cesk Municipal was formed with 
Neerland Schoo Dstt 8546 ling with bounds The 
‘Sheol drt nw equstioned the manaapaty fr he moey 
‘evden that igure he mural Steinem ae 
ithe Nevin til er andre 
otesacedon tine, the shoal dic ws competed ote ute 
‘Baro mct rac lth mogy cane ieee 
iy 2 he Shou! Cree Muncplty, bat al over abo ip 
{hate x colton the UPA government passed the fx and 
‘ie Cadnevon Act It 181 Wt hat acy al spony and 
thoy for ses pase fom the shoo dtc the ne 
ipa, no doubt producing a sigh of reel onthe prt of many 
tRstes Tht however rae the epg fhe end or Ue 
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A 74fe dete hgh be jpuy Ue dh mance, 
Lap kik Gy he, 
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Plenlonten Ba sheipar 

Yeap Benga rth ta hor 
bah TA Diie ranula 

pl ghee rncted 


In tho Sail Cr government enacted egiltion mae 
‘ag poison forage aint unt for sched 88 

rnc of alberta was died inte several lage dios: Of 
Fray’ isthe Nocona School sect some et 
‘nthe Phin Schoo Divison 937 and ubdrison #8. ruses 
Sana eased te Dn. Car 








ehich he held unl his death in 1957 In 97 the Penbine Scat 
Briton ws dived ine tvo the Wek Shoal Brion #37 
ta the Barhead Schon! Dean $39.0 Jay 1 188, the 
ects Statin ne Barend 
Bron Promthe tme othe rg don, he eal oar be 
fovanction frgely as an adviory bord’ Thvough the Ye, 
changin not ny ins das spb incet 





‘The School Balding and Grounds 

{The cool bling competed in 199 ered the omni 
fx sv Yu hy se eae on op 
‘ments were te in an eo t make the uilding warmer St 
{tise hoe days remember ei ana oho s onc 
rund grey arated te 
Stead wp ad he wr hkl 
‘Sane by Tod es ected avound the tev ase of he 
‘Sheol Atta tie the schol wetinapeaton om ao Ape 
‘fo Novemior or December with vacation during the codes pa af 
i he biggest change tothe nti ofthe chal inthe ft yar 
fits astente eu om tenures and fo ae 
[roductty ofthe stern ther reponse te Cox comman 
$etratlandmap it helactine he 
fon the tastes el that it would be best fo hae ta tees, On 
January Tater consdering earache ras oe 
Fis Ki nga en che adi 
Sadao a well asthe rng ofa second fecher In aninteest 
Ingbltatiog they desea insted toparton hc essing toon 
‘means. Gar dovbleswngg door 

\Cometvng with he School Aes euirements gag the 
cooditanin which he rounds lated se prsated Se 
‘ates The ob et by tender at were most mater fe 
‘Shoo diet dal with but the man who weve the ct 
fs so lu ulin his tes that when the J ws et et 
ist Naha he nr ive othe ot 
sparen ns conped cS ey 98 
‘huh and cer othe cente ote communi 

"lm van Ark, then secetary-weoure ert a toe 
agree unter StS) cy ote cre Os 
Decent Bats atepayers meetings decon vat madety 
2 ote of tatoen fone in evourf moving the schol Iwshe 
osm sre ons re whe 
[amebecmse, the Boon sec they ld nattuve be neretorae 








thetaes ty cover he cont of moving epraons wee mae ant 
ten ne ay meni spring, Wee xn ol owes ee 

















ender the drction of the 


itch othe sha in angina : 


‘Sion game eee 
Seen ado ae al pas once and ae 
thechens nods that sort amaengtey e 
ange pprney cl hand Sota eas eh 
Recent 
{eles la rhemtncanbr up osin he deny 
Boe Rihana centered thy 
Herer more he snk ie pot he enky winced 
ise adu Sokeaa tenet te 
‘ele cps le ig Se ae 

Sees ng tt he sh 
Smeal sine rains oie og 

pet 126 eh of ses, then composed 
Henry Kipper Tile Reta, and Hey Hiemstra deed the 
See tn ni Com edger 
fe nce pars int Cheton See ea ces 
Fier Rertopespey ed enone 
ser mi a al ee 
onstruction, tes were raised ileen dollars per quarter secon 
irs ny yb eae Wa ie 
Soe medmenn eh ce ce wey ee 














sn Ratppes who een ar ne ented hr 


Sethe addon vf ne rom ms made ene em oe 


pon ae the two-room schoo wth ts spute 
tote ls stn eae ot et eh 
{gader one ough our weet le vob whe pee fe 
‘retin fms vared tem far er soodng wenrlnet 
Bit maseom sol envsneiso e aene pr 


ne niet | il apne ro abt 0, Br 
.Geooge Dita tall and shinny and each ye seemed 1 gr 
octet ote weighed bythe school se 
‘ew yeas of this and probably cape: obit abo he 
sesh ad nh et ie hehe ae ey 











The population of Meranda kee going at sich ath 
by sepemc 199, the npectorompaneo ovecrmding 
scaly 8 fo penta te Bnet 
Tertepayers to provide faites for hrs room and thie Tech 
date dig ere Dupes econ we 
ule eesponabletoatemps tba ans tine Te tty 
{ntapnaie ah ween engagetnmbulg pow 
Tvs net ube dung oid Kl, ht he hid oom 
tecame ara" Then it ws Rt jst am ado, but the co 
‘icon ds nod teen ch wih fal hee 
or dvd in hall bythe face roc, cme hal fread 
{pecaing ater, nd cok 
ri ation othe seri, were ber and 3c 
2 om ut salma he cone, ah 
‘skepyes conte one hunted dol sach 
'y now of cour, withthe Increase cenraain of a 
‘hoy the Nexans chon Dist wasn one anoying 
ten afi. According othe 97 Sehoal At eyo per bad 
SSthoy for ance or buking Arle 248) cated ts te 
Bed ser os dt iid ina ran ora ie 
aon th Uva tod far Span senteanee oo 
fies Te cl board was eure make proviso or dee 
‘water. fe, and tuets at he expanse of the division The later 
<fy wa crf spate oat Sep pivies were tobe eid 
fchyearde Sgn ahe rahe halos 
‘diene or ober eectaly screened from exh ether 
"Aw fhe des supersry er advnoryin tena lowe 
ate tee tiony cman et Rel 
te er ce i hs main spon 
‘ish Seacon the Newland Schoo ii and 
athe goveming bodies had ays been ase: Unde the not 
Pechieeerbodesconued oberoponsneathewahes 
‘hang inprovement contined, albeit nt aay in dst 
erraton wh te ernst enralment: How cul the Bar 
‘nd Sool ston foresee tien Dtch mira which 
‘ol wwe he he acho cr? Some of Hey Tees 
{le deen, the Crate! bos im short pants unt in 
‘Nctindi) tc Vin emer fhe Kikai the Hels and 



































trae ping tol gland la ds ne 
Terhrm epingwhthe ison ply of ena 
sg Sh ik ed a a fe had een 
‘ect The Soden Lp in nl eo no 
rom ns Anpath 
Sea fay roel ian ogre igs 
Srl Cot ne moved no Recent Migs ae eae 
‘about one of them: re 
i ecdasernmto asmesaputnce 
yen tate er pO 
{Smet Aerie ge rad 
eta turnin ook a op 
Win het on wee encase Se 
meee cl tctoons ni eax eae 
‘es romangre ron noc aria mec 
SIN oe hy rch sapere 
ese 1G cing (Ore gon on nS eae 
Slowed» ctw dvd lt ped ae 
shh prnt lw ci ei ston ny 
Ness adn hts etc cy 
Sie tne fr sed eras hae en 
nate econ spy Seeds he ye 
Secu pop ole snlchcn and pee echoed ae 
Sadun ces ea 
sera hd Sh sn 4 
ett fi Una i Sapket foe e 
Poisoned Aediuipi nda 
[untoinpow and eptheedaslceo Nea 





ae ic eps 
shy ntl scrnng ptt re pang ne ue sn hee 
fe toshovel he i cde ble sueeping wll or sens 
‘ing fr Se theater Dy Sas ose hr 








fz te ex toil work ht had fo be done, Vu acti 
tl el thelr metngs in he choo One acer compan 
fhe bar tat the balan ae etn sre long these 
Be elation ee 
fei repre any damage Wan tue es ag 
Sora 

ny poopie held the uneviale poston of anita ove he 
sagan iets hr my Ought 
‘nb That pace does ot seem fave ited very ok SS 


Dene rams ithe nage deduced 
{© in BH, th jot war pen fry ther aad Henry Scho 
‘lamp atten dlrs pr font in the Aremes betare fa 
to Baie woe, Dab and I were the scl anor for sane 
js We would arse early nthe wine cnn! fo sa he 
se using hndingew te night lore ahd shavings whch ne 
ough fo han each more 

"he Honey Sogwanan fal ko served a jos. They to 
founda tet won Jey wre about som of he ws oe 
ad we done 

“od pe othe iingin the clooney veing 
Sometime he lackoards had be wpa each aye 
ido be spt, On runy days tore nas so mc ht te 
Js ha stove nt he de he ne ura 
scrubbed down. The foo had tbe stoped and hen aed valk 
Ince ol toleep down the dus ch Say two pal of te 
aot fo ences ar ino ca ha 
{coblow toa everjune sme to get dr when hey care a 
the playground Evry cha had how whe enamel Cp hh 
‘shang on the cot nan the Ssh) te ter en et 
‘Bengt dy thin sendoncetheoys te re 
toicwh another palo water® 











sag th theo lw un th Hy the wo 
lu as increase The ening ons ng that on shot we 
divs MeindenBeorama had to goaround with lantern oder 
‘pete hs day work In reopen of he dues hse 
SE the ocl whoo ar asked that cy Be ina ine 
‘hoa The tah of stoking he wad and coat buming mac 
theres cho ae el fo Mced Borne Hod 
the was ot permed to experene te lsc th ust 
lank of hing er te schul hen te face we inal 
Instead Cor Mat anc i nbn wore Met at ine 
wee ibe Jn and Rah Bow ve foe th jets ot 
‘alot such asa vacuum ceanes the bull he work mas be 
‘net manaa abou 
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cet ed ee oe eee 
fa perpen Ne ble. ana that God oe 
See oe 
{Eng creton Mani tik take arate wrk and 
Eo Soerlciee ote oaocgtnces 
So Sauna en eens 


“Thea de onthe phe plone obo tad 
inthe mater of providing Chan tincgin ac ansehen 
fete women tough he hs of scone Nera 
[Noteveryone sued wih ths ned and not every a aged 
‘bow this cond bet be chewed fut he sage contin 
i seting up the Shoal Crek School Dat ae han a 
sndepenent Efetan schoolons ofthe dec actor ho dose 
‘orb trance saree the powers vested in then By ve 
Sie sa Orda Ate re tai rege aces 
‘thsirchoie provide the tears wee quand los 
Shem they power. fa anesthe oe 
‘om bling ued were ot crac matte Dt who eas eh 
‘he cldrent Yr war th ear oe mater Eeaon syst 
palate wtowandsn ntl Witt 
Sstsed forthe tine ig A Csi Schoo! "Alsocaton fa 
Fen formed bat remained in exten oly unl 9, when 
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om he at tran ae tn Chon 
zed Crt eSvton nt nat splot he mes 
Seeing edn teal ltl 
aiapmacrece teen aretarmgectrte 
Selceeen enone mare 
SSE etre tpt escatannet 
ER rege micomnmternmne 
recor Cea ing veo pine 
sep cy any 
‘ns er ed ik ee yh wt at 
scoping roan Beans Ro dn 
fare 
Th reg sre Cv hr ilo vas met 
ith css. Tosa ete munially quae’ eae wos 
Eero emis varie ee 
cfcerfeates were svaaicto teacher the any of those ted 
ing ccc cene wfuegeliccoathe 
Five end howeha nw silos a 
Fe eno of ts i he oe 
mse face col pal cepep wipe po hss 
‘ens hegre eke? Sate as ee 
peel ego) so ee a 
{ie So grea sth ned fm 914198) when any hon ene 
seve etme ey a tp rece 
Se Lo fee hp ale ei 
Soli eed emma eo 
Scala gamer en OSE 
“heres prescsfgheuhal Aeden 
erates atempted fo gets tach from the neighbour 
Seite enw ed morn ood ee 
rosario ita hing one aby 
Srv el tbeameyearte Sc weer asa? 
faction wit histeaching tata pel meeting ocd todas 
Semler nvr etar ee cage sp he 
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thee eee wore nt ino sop astng 
the meantime the board hd ben conesponing with 
‘aon Keyser who was ung for he misty fn Cea Raps 
Ntckpam Though he had Ine tat he ened fo septs 
ths ning he cme fo Nea ne 99 and soyed ne 
i ce apo or rte nish ah pr 
‘cording 1 forme stadent was maste is 











ig Sar Se res nantes 
slg tn posse ran teh ane oe og 
mie ecrams eens aramity sat 
Ses Mewar Sartp crear 
pe caren area rena 
So hia ahr as ane 
at 





























You Can't Get Boo From a Stone 


shel ato no ee 
ols a pe ne 
Seeker metres 
SF cl nn 
loan by coe pal and some "could push Ar least ihe ‘ted 
Seene go heel ci te ating. De Gr ted ant 
oe ep eo rod 
lanes create eee 

nous 


Testa et hin ath contin Wi an 
Auk, 2 eter and ie ie Indo ses, had er 
setnetnpmee tC cs sere pee 
escheat Ace He enjoyed ts ks, with tepcukepemest ot 
‘oe ofthe parent, he decided to become a eather Os Ape 
BSC seta rita ees ep 
Maton him spt ie a, mak A 
to teach ano prepare for eee, By March 123 the 
SaTRa Eibengnines 
pater Siar eee 
EsEea eee 
(nc pia he New students ads uid Ceisan 
‘teacher, until he left in 1925. = 
og Se cho opemted emcines with one 
soci sarc he, es Nar Ce 
Micdipe tg anes nee 
idat emi pe ee: a Ling wi fo 
Felco uy ect, Soel en 
Gers Remora ie St ho 
ston tees more ln ee end gas 
soe Satie So ny Sues y ane 
ene trate Meteo burden Ah es 
SST em fhe nro estado, eas 
Se cbain mt TG oad let 









































set tet ntebaomes tose ete 
Soaoas 
enteral a ect 
Fone lohan Wr ye Hos ae? 
ie 
Senay eters 
Ste diene met diver iarmsicie 
soe ons Sie samara 
Seder is Ge Marsares 
ets Spenser 
Shore shhh itis 
Sachs ete a corneas 
cg alt wince aa ete 
SEE es Seca cay see ee 
Serdar toe sei 
Sa eect ety Sa, 
oa ile homie i ats ld 
nodal Um aceain aca ce 
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dad milk cows. Lambert Tuning ste 








ny fend and is oto rting slong the ve edge fo ty 
‘eT te 
Thad my mother Because shes a eli good. Henvete 
"Pim any holidays wen to town. I played with my cousins. Later 
onthe ike thebaaye went on eat Ta te 
Witla Doschinet (Das) and Jb Van Riper flowed 
wiry Aly a= pina burt ft ser short terme Inthe 
oan ie conde bee pc here 
BS Bath ree di tee Spar pena 
{each in Nesandia in 58 = 
‘During hr, Fowers term as prin Ruth Schoenock 
line ern sat during the sprang a 9. She came Swng 
iso Nertand but sin ooh that she and he Neen 
fad the Chan fh incomaon, Is iposablet tha she 
‘yin Nena fr enon cae sen 
{ndimamdsiocal man Jackarse, Shesoon became on ee 
io he schol system ander bese vic penal the 
Eoool 
itech or chratan jeter contin Whe Nadie 
‘Country, They were new saree testers. The fist to coe nas 
ian ne Stones arnt 
‘hte i Soslatchewan she fe lost and Toney Faving herd a 
‘Nesanda abe peszuade her ano! ovis he command i 
hr Here she Ssond compat tased on etic and at 
hen tar father verse, "We sce strongly Gods hand lenin ou 
‘a, Steve and fens Abin moved 6 Necranda where seta 
{Ede oe om 1H? unt per waremertin 
“Sonate Tena Abay’s employment acer the loa 
sone crapndenn ni tae? ae Mest 
Sc the vison aed wa euctan fo have a 
ection on uy 3, 108, 4 present to Bertead Schoo! Dvn 











The division aed to throes with teres at Me 























‘ander Melo emigated fom the Netherlands and tag in 
‘estan for fur Jers. 

"he dvsonal Gourd coperted with the Neeania Scho! 
Data in the hing of toners: Nevertheless, seoring tote 
Shea he dtd power ato They 
‘Wert there would soem tohate been minimal finan dificles 
IpthecommansyCiven he shove, one must sk why tn indope 
Seite nsec hte 
oar n'the yours lnmedtely following the formation of the 
Femi ctl Ditty #57 and the sharp curaiment ofthe 
aut tuads por the people were well aware he tat 
Ser ger Sy toting te lec 
‘rhch anmesie drtg the years ad ten reste 
Seppe mewn we Hv Rg dc 
re cosertings hee oom shool an Neeland ith 
Starla Chan schoo inated, Entasen wa igh and a dec 
Sonia bubda schoo as made, Atsmectngnhty TS S80 as 
‘oticted towed the estimated ecnatectos oo 6 60) and 
‘suiptoniottopun By fane ane were made try teeth 
Een ine hanes oemed at hw we be 
‘ape re thse Pu ent 

AXthough frances apparent were mo problem thee sms 
to have bean a shvage tf techs Ata geen meeting ofthe 
Ghrintan School Asstcinton, Fle tags Se cated the 
‘pero doparmertal exams Wht would happen, he wonder) 
‘Ticseadent td norannwer quesonson econ maces 
seth te theory of swoon? Nir Tnngn advised Sey ih 
‘aang plans unl hese utters could be arte vestigated He 
then despot, sonded by he ets, metatng te 
turd to “find out everything pestle so tht we cn have a school 
[Er Chin sductoe” TRL motion was crsed by s manga 
ew eat Me MeN deputy miner eduction, an here 
DMM sted ha nee wos noweytopoutel he Sstona 
‘Peer dhe cle alowed aon 
rome to hep them i they raed nthe pl: syste by 
‘Raking peor nonseident Chota Alarmed cher 9 
‘Menthe pbb school n Neer, 

"Ore he next ow mort ya 5, thea eas wore suey 
shesubjectof many dacunsonsin ail trond pubtemectings 
Stegner he mines flow 














sum of $4085 had been salested forthe Chetan school and it 
Spas tne ay hebenued gers ee 
‘atepayerscontbuted fo his bulding, The decshon seems to hve 
Sere sence ere pias 
Sten lia neat Cran Sa as 
sfonde thers a sere 
the eaidents were meer the Chin Reformed Charcot 
Seo tas cq oem bees Getic 
ST's adel tee fee wer tes vo cf rpatng 
Eisele spect hcetnes athatoeny noes 
Sojaly pep al ing onsite at 
eee nan hs mabe eee el 
<zulg becontoun The ae eprtpunaing de 
‘ard member rengned becuse inkl ath io he dvs 
Crater snd te ating sn fs lw tne er 
‘gud ntsc 
Semele reach fh chr en 
Th he oa Dt at satay an olange se 
teal igen la he rpayers wens Feed 
heer pedi Reset Soar ay ote ly 
‘Sth tha was bee, bt he cnet he ered 
Rati inane: ths ersten ec Be 
Gaduamevbrescdtrnapecttelaties techer vl 
{ES pens np oe nite pension The calen 
though een elzed ther parent ata and conducted them 
ssiebscongh Tata room nee ty aoe 
Sas Apc ean othe tnt tt he re 
‘Stare of bis dlsatsacton ecntie Re rected advice frm the 
SSE G Shae hs cht ety ea ape ne ae 
Investig tho the cmp me hve Sen jes 
Gipeat tienen ning hers e oreog anhe 
“ent ys tera nla pobem ars andthe miner 
x cere ca eas at 
icteric ager tenet, eee 
‘Sey penta ate of hing te Sed 























Inigo Cetin Red hh ws 
secs Gan en a 
SEetuteatae rears 
Sen taser meee ect 
Sree ies eee 
DS aera 

pen orp erie 
gece oie ee eram ane 
feel are ery et re 
Soo peer ee 
Supereite Shee iaoy oy cape 
wine bate re the Geer a 
eles mee ites 
Si | 
SELLS ey eater nara 
ine othe ay en Ne 
name ate ets career 
SSUES iy taney el 
Sic miner ets 
ee yeeros 
SScec inne eke 
Feiner Cee 

Spe us ad Coe Nett 
wool dittnemhcaiteeeneee teat 
Sea eer 
ses Saag dna wp she ees 
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Se oe 
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Reminiscences of Neetandla 123 
Tier graduated fom the Edenton Nora School High 
lanl) tn the spring of 1925) _De Danae Duce one tthe 
[Externe Necandia School (gates ond to our Bll an Ack 
‘ire pls eo ew eu a 
ns to dchier eight hy Bonding ace ne ot Bil ond 
na van Ark a hw lovely ciden, Wim an Zs, 


pa alae 


SELIG pect oetinbone re ae 
Saracen 
peau Pra da ean ea 
Scigaate obec Seaeae 
Seren tei te caa ere ae ane 
Seen toend ee enc Woe 
Seon res er nen eel 
Sears neste eats 

“Basse ei tcp inmate 
ee ne eas 






















with wld stawberin, eich the clon ad pled for me 
‘Reng thencon hour Avaya thar were Nowe nena 












{Syston fhe nd palin vey cna 8) wap at 
Soca the days amy fist school. One’ fist schon ie 
enti, enn Oe sear ey aye 


“Teaching ity Years. 
PTE eo ye ago hd 
‘orthead to Neerland was road dusty when dey and ery 
Iuldy when wet nmany pot the road was nace inter 




















ang city bred and having jst graduated from teachers col 
Sodan Bont hat yet Inspector report ns ost aura 


ach rom kept out the coi: the wer tuck and comnanity 
Fotspat Tey werecogerio an. eapeeey rember cnet 
picts erase end ms 
ieee oat ore ano men sc Nevers ate: 
fecthe lowe! paces My sry war on thwsana har po yest 
tone to pay he teacher But Feu ceived ny fll poy ot 
ue means of transportation and communication with the 
gre ee aranitc ne mercy 
Up tom her desk. fhe eto the wi, an Joyal or 
Sane my amusement and flowed infot prs tore het 
her desk. . 

Sillve nosagcthoughts and memaris of my DetevCanadion 
peelant et elu ieee Otay Sea 
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My Nena ga , 6 
stan sal Schl cept he Wt ha a 
Domed forthe year Ne i ee i 

was ult new and proied ample space rte rneieenchikdfon 
Siete Ahuph tay al nd enone 
ice nny lon memota ee, Why cece 
sre se nea the src pte tbe 

Sop etiped win "terpenes oy 
Sect ipl pyre were lenny See 
‘owe ting on pe ‘inpuricusrrertmbe de-Tece 
Arius whch we i fle weed roe wo 
{dette whch we ade nny fom pes as 
‘Eos nyo dct aye phere 








‘ects er a fain open tS 


‘ms thatin gare mae my heme ith he Son Gree ary 

"A grester challenge svated me that September Instead 6 
eter lee here ereony- ne Four wee tance 
{Granade i November bu The son was ll recromded 
(Ghdren etd in double det ned the sor oc wal el 
‘Sov and the hing fountain wih tery ef enameet and 
‘ips invanter adel pace wo needed sre ays supe 
St rewond The two sl coskvome were len overrode 
‘rth syrup old ng servings lnch bucket css aque 


tne ae _ 
Se alnited and edna els were fiw — the ety 
aaa eheogaphe at maps and esacan= tae 
‘hen dem than theca andenergy ot youth, Te 
{ifcinad wl lane nb sy an cng then he 
Pend wai teat cs dws me 
send to all our grades inthe alloted ime was Gif. The 
METAR no gh the spe ps changed ome wa 
ine two penods of each moa He would teach Science to the 
Sidley etter cen 
"Parks tothe deeaton ofthe parents, the cen tended 
scot spay Tose ota cat wang at re 
SRS) GE etna sd Bremner ely ne 
‘Spo ethan Sa ced eine aan 
Sy tegniteed cer vecied Neate ised 
alert enes ces yelping pee er 
ing ptr td tng ste owt eae Pgh 
Shrug oe emer ie ee nee oe 
ourboots 
"SE ne sand yer was mich Bethe fr, tough the 
carpeted ty AE Ay sng ps ue 
SPIRALS ap he a oe te eo 
TB he ye Sey hen ro ho as 
‘Soma: What «teal aught oni thiryso chen and to 
SOE Litt esl ly rents fue 
{res hee, foun and Ave, were taught by Miss Robb, and Mr 
ere lemoom Co Ena en appenanct Ta dou: desks 
penalty esac yr eo, 
SRE Eas Lite w he tek pontod ers onsen sad 
taney proved erp ep when we ed 
{Exedthe cdren remain Indoor dung note beak NO 
Gigealite deacon sree qr smageets Lunch bons ca 
soe cath an rshing tt, wee muvee he 
Taascat tattle wth nea cpt pled 
by te cen tng sytem wich proved me rors Rea 
Se ee ares eet ie hose kate ee 
“and bulletn board space lined al bat the window Se ofthe oom. 
cg ean 
bts atthe al schoo tnd provided er at 























rite oa salen th des i, 
fronded the funds to pure the ingredients Vous fancy 
‘Ecnbuted soup bones to make the sbup more nourshing' The 
eee erly te ont ees nd eae Me 

aa aid his bes to hate he sve peng 

“The thee-ooen schoo contied to be ny piace of employ 
patent rear Te oti my Sard a 
‘made it impose provide the spel hep 0 sorely headed by 
Bede ey ing 

Feige ostywtny racouney teach to 
epecenced it problem As mentioned ents Stns and Care 
{Sea tered mes ome when fret same to Neen: Sa 
‘phy et for Edosnson an Thad sear for new pe 
ine: The Schoonekampe nly tesk min nd Eved tthe, 
two years, afer which T stayed In the teachorage with another 
fecher Aerts Rat The ns ea ved wit fh ae Ree 
Ingen, bt non {had o move Hou my ro nos eed 
fo the amy My stay wh he Sehoonskamps eventual edt 
faarage with thei om albert (ich, nedenlly selec my 
Fousingprobien) Taughtone yore our wedding the sae 
ome wi my uy foe ors 

TaD When [returned ings were gue diferent. Lite 
schowthoutes had been moved int he touning ayes Wi 
ret he one had cen ag at 
{des conte share one sero and the erlipest per 
‘Somes stlimthe res My expenenceuptotistine sad beet 
inthe iar ade tt up sara gt vases om 
Steen evs and ucane ating bth upper od 
jane heh 

“Tere er tines of stent he years chien whom 
was unaie fo hep iterece of Spies wk okt, 
Seg apted wh ny tm lr Bo lo ae may 
“por wie crn and iy sf owe ie a ct 
Inge tel tps, the programs share wth te cima the 
if sora andthe camventone a contributed to mang Me 
[Beresing sn worth 








One day 1 propre to have the cir ead “The Thase 
eas ake, “Tiara pou tak ought ep the owes T 
hkl hen net bo UCI thn ep is hand anced 

‘Whe the schoo it gan seving sup tthe chien a 
noon bles were balk nthe basement ihe intention he 
‘Hechler cat here Uiotutly fread tes 
Proved impractical and he studenten thelr casera Ble 
ied otto fet the ables goto waste, an undaunted Me Ay 








Seer toe mcs. eunorodtae 
Iiscsses became quite adept the spr and even 9 ew eer 
‘Recher developed ever Behands a sty ses 


Chara Viste) Schoonekamp, 


Apa etn 

=P NE a ane ee le 
‘igs toeiada canter 
Sieiagsorurtomy renee 
ies erie tema taeencee ens 
Se eer oa ree 
Schethn sinanae restora 
SS a ae ee 

int cn mah ene hecaty 
reset hee 
Boptee eer Ratan feed ie 
fords Venter to's eed 
wgauiareegnengy netic Meret 
Seria sera aera 
SES Rant a rey eta 
Sine etal te, emia 
Sie Suara eae 
SSA Csereae Lae ar 
‘era astra tn ae 
rises tga ae ced 
[ae ete pe inter per 
sea eg tt Ml Frye ge 
ah Malic tno opr 
‘Pupils and piving me such a happy two years. 








‘Alberts Rat Coe 


“SET meni dy vy weedy 
el eet pg ean leet 
fren yen ee ene 
Pree ater reg neat 
EL per rier ert tir 














Se eee 
SPAM Cas we le lt 
te er hte pede a ene i 
mater of supenendens leg ater than prospec 
{Socitneomnunm an, mtd 
Fe ele ee eit a 
SSS Hythe a get os ee 
ya ho Spal Cok Sh ht ad en 
syle ta Sete 
Sar ne es ets Sa 
‘ete onary Ln) wh pve pe 
Sea Sern ele ett 
Foshan 
ESA FS aa tek te 
fe dns etal ean eet 
Se eaten 
Suen hie pth al on 
Seca rt ental a a 
ty tutacstar mr genau yk 
SORES a ase ce 
a 
sino ela rane ech ace eee 
Seat eens 
ie eh en aoc er 
Re ctrnagr ay mon wn hore gg 
Vee 
Se Soe ee 
creer ee aL meas 
SORE Ae? 








uth assen 


Teaching in Newtania 
rata tin nsf tt teens 
‘Neen At that tne the cont consisted ero There 
serena ght inthe schol and always seemed dak on Sa 





eptenciacete Sat tyre, 
soern es err eet 
ope aro ea Bt 

set fr themesiex With God St the centre of Ue ve they 





Teaching in 1923 
Ar day ted 90 asm it east a fom 
twattsaan. Noon hour was irom 4640p Lat cess 
frog 218250 pm: Disa was at 3:30 pm Daring hn 
softens recess games were supervised by the eer i ae 
FE Stott alas opened with the Lords Pager sting the 
‘Wehad very ew tihng ids, but we id haves good cuscy- 
unig ands ow mht weshoullapec fetch ald 
The thre “a course, mer sessed, Oral reading. wt 
ing and athienc nee cantly tsp everyday toevery ch, 
a swook weaned the ee Then the cid corrected 
History, geography and apie were inpoin! subjects 
Gate cnt mapa wise fre oe 
seaknge somhiin — rein psraph race and 
‘oie words" was gen auc tenon Fora grasa ae 
‘Sop Wing wat atte. The feather Husted on he to 
Se apd thet cry fe ncn Temas 
Ting. Grade one wie fal pace. Ponmanskip was mathe oe 
Kalyan es anton cf mee 
rpounted, and aed pant colection: hey lured toes 
Ehdeand io wate fe history cs obi pron hewks oak 





















Penick per 

oe 
tel pret ett 
PT harem etereymen eer 
mae 

Wd te asta or ewig teen te 
ail e  r 
Sele Mangan Se aes 
‘hecing fr aifcuies oe taaching someting nee Everythcg eas 
a ee Tia slngertcin atom 
agains, ‘mounted, and named, We made our own fash cas, 
ba ete eerie 
Seas Gece eee 
SR Geercuienteemencs 
= ” Prosthet (Hare) Levy 





ecgarh 
upbentor ichtecher purchased her ower ns wallow pa, 
‘arplives cookie shew with ai In fact some teachers purchased 
{okie sees fo wee ctgraphs. We woul A both top and 
{itm with» goin sane which could be parched st 
‘hssurmade ome cape, Witaspealindeble pe we woud 
‘Ste o re om shea paper The sue othe cto 
‘ould be iste and the popes presen pind down on 
[tera ewemortent te org! would be fmoved, One by ane 
Sade books or shecs of paper woul be carly sted 
‘hore ret rece th uppression One could ae deat 
Sr fe a ree way Ay arcs 
‘retain fk aba twenty four hoar fortes see 
{Gihe boon of te pan, After peed ue te pod wold Boe 
‘Stated with nan we wuld ave to make new ne 








ee A py i tt cid 
Failte ouritie white school We ved less hana me om shoal, 











sofor ust was ot an ordeal sit wasforsome who to valk ive 
mine tec pang e 

wert snowdrit nthe suri eat wast 
tet or our bre fr ae wee the ple fer ay nthe 
‘am the ively sconerydlghed even scl heae The 
‘iter nar wore ne 5 dal have nam cts es 
hls owe Many or ns hed cn cng et 











x aon ne die nt ta rine on 
fe ere aught yaad ther and rade fe fo cight Et 
inp. The roe were divided fs bal whieh Seu ws 
Eetscty the pie and bor cava, tn the oatons cost 
tei deal fade mand Soy and wat ul ah 2 
Sperm whch eveyone oe da 
nance seem ah gn, anon 
aga ier pind dipper rvs thers a getacan pal 
tater evety moming! but the boys ge seve an ih 
{eth eters te pal ould be emp dang he ay 
“ech var nthe war td fae sume 
eget soe if uly fook unl noon gl 
teeny commer ofthe oon wn in winee We uly brought at 
finch pails the shacroom and pa them next he tne at 
the mao ttc were ropenon the vay to sa T dot 
Thin the nea of syrup ant tar pal ade the mayo the 
sho btnodne darting ners ths wuts ator 
Tne summer we were abeay very warm by noon and were 
sled to ge oude ca sr unch, Wathen aon ent oe 
‘ttheschod rom the north del te huge wood, Which was 
Se ee necectee 
‘ead: homemade Buttes and homemade hese. Tat cheeses 














toch he he coupe cee of iy. ometines ads. 
Sree na ls testa an fo ns 
ot as ue sn how 1 ke psy ng 
Scr er fe cape fy tHe 
sees wed br cay ch aul syngas appa pe 
"hk her inch a fen tony Se Once ot 
trier ‘ac he ‘ys tha anche sheer of eo, ome 
tha the bred hd notre propety an was sour All hese 
Shiite a her ds Aha ah 
Sometimes Mather would Duy bologa for bread the thers 
Ssoetour hous an then be ether Te hos 

“Outer hss own gh oma segs an 
some Sam uch “Gn Mang oan nts Cy 
Seat as ny mene sy Sac ea 
‘ck my eight: Batt you dd Hae singing x poem ts 

sen woe ery hgh and when she went heft 
lunch we would wh tra ogy tem greta er 
Siu ashe ate toe greene 
aatrespect or sod tt Rimarhe had the nal word 
‘edad Ten there met her nay of punshaent wie were 
{Shes tte ty ere und atten fc ver 
telitng Sangin We ce cer ee 
‘utes Noun hari cca pee 
Segnalo hen 
{he pringpal and made ves nex Yo his desk ring noon hour 
Shea cde wcr tating Sct eho ah 
‘ihn path evogs 
‘tater iinet pa 
‘fed was Usually we had to write, “Imus behave school or 
ist Oey my ee’ Ths ao wa ane on wht ey 
snghovngs yess oni Funchal esiayened en 
ised ard sr ct oul es pete aha 
sth eying eto 

ere et ute oye st 
‘Ee i or hh sd ae sat neers 
inet et panied: =f dn iow wh Seely ile 

wre ldtagien pthc nme and ssc ete 

Ethene masty rok, Atta ne fee sap of powder 
Soi ey gin cours urges et 
Seitonty Fons Cay Ee and Noor Tse 
Srp ute cc 

Ace punt ai embers when wat ited 

















{ana Lie delice dt the derk Ane Ingerere Kae 
apes eee 
‘shad coke nar mor than he peers rece, Tse 
SS Onee we had an English lady fora teacher She was fom 
ogee El cree 
Shei cereces aan 
Seite eee! 
Fin Sheep Ran or Por-om Pal. Ce ie ater wus Ugh, 
er ces agree eka 
teen! lee seta oh outing nh rch Me 
feretishe iateonthe NW90138 Wea i garonn 
‘elm hod, Sn stil ie to tin of tha da. 
ree On hc at 
Saute onic gee 
‘Anaet fan ting of my school hie was Valentine Dy. The 
pe tty aa ee 




















The ry inephantl Yoana 
cate met terrace 
‘thes, We didnot have the mexer lances, winch woul have 

a 





Eduction: Bofors and After Shoat 

2 forma schooling og 4 the ol roo schoo 

‘in Neen Isan stile my tee sting a her de nt 

{faves porch on thee of het ose nd aang wove te 
Xepover hss with ays that oul see ph ep 























“have many fond memories of my schol yous, ed the 
doc | rece n those vrs ae ori shed i el 
‘elie We wad to afm schol evey day ar ht 
tend ur edcaton bend nur shoe carb too tee 
oases ay On the vay tand ironeschool esti sea 
(hipies bee and wap wis and cia and whatever tes 
{nt Bes wer rod in the various sone ofthe ese 
Te als rece many econ oman ehitoaror ie 
benatour I sy recall ne Toson Ite fy, ot 
‘eghtew gi who wae sears oe than ms Ry fad 
{tere Thain who ncn ae ad lane, who atone ent 
Jounger Meas waled school together arying us arches 
[nln pals or syrup pals One day Teta xe Schoo witha 
Brand ov gh painted, square anc tof which she nat 
Spor th ny he raha eee oa 
‘ulin thee et fon along the rad When Raby caught ne 
‘rece deport Soin ad everad and went there ofthe 
‘iy home nth several pt amps ony bead and wa very 
Secrest ea Who ero a 
fen get one bt of sympathy and got sent rp ac heheh 
tf aplopze bere oppor That rely hurt andl ever 
‘gr tess, 
Fe Totes 





AS THE KIDS SAW 





Scho aches 

Four sles of send cached wheat bead 

Barter or bas a 

lige 

{neg iced Son eal Bo) 
fresh espero (og) 

Wing lnches were eter we oli ave et mest san 
ices Keeping ment in semeerime nas imposie, We ste 
Une ground the wheats coe pine ok ang tne fo 
Ba Sah rma otra 3 ag 
‘te took about te hous take fel goody 

Gen Bork 


it Me Biches are the el acing began. Het our 
sete ten ed icin op ik nas 
oF AETB et ng wee oe 


fine 














We went schoo unl we wee ether ten or had posed 
spade eight an nw ade int he working eg 
. il Vanes 


ay moter et we should etn oad and wrt Duh so she 
‘ele or agatha ay sek, Bel, Tee 
nd mye in our Mae : 

Bel window te ah ada he tt und 
bu es buzzing road one One dT s om te 
‘om and sia about twenty bl fl en and et hem 0 
‘site and they burned alike an span When tured 
Sound, Ise that Me ahi te teacher hd Boe ching 
Spcthe dd tnt waa cy mice ay ttle Fgh 
‘ean good bal ass dead on 
oy Mh Sin ater ant Ande Hebeing were sh 
‘wesels One monting they found skunk in one, Beng ie 
ewnaboatskanis, they iedtwitha sc: Then they tke or 
Zhou ea got there» ite ne "Get ou of hee? reared the 
teehee “and don sme tack il you sel bier” Tey g's 
you afi at 

orice 


[Noon hours mere alas the highlight ofeach dy. bu they 
a ela rte” as led te 
‘ch pa nenty minutter ene Me oul ory sly a 
‘uplach neta ten mina ad gt out py bu an ot 
{he hens ae our teacher ad hs fo) vy ernst le 
Ehud flat tyne 
‘what hth the uly of lle co evn se 
Timade no derene ie er done engin fv mines 
faethe sts sy Sonn fener 

i fem ts lw metho! chewing fo whinge 
‘pos we at east knew how ah Be done 


‘Afterschool tere asthe terme wacom This coathe a 
tng ip wie poly ohn nas wing 
Sow as meling the ditches along the road would il up with 
tran hen fea over dering te yt Ths would poe 
Rathi long shets of sou ke sien and we made te of 
tery onealongthe wal remember on nein parca Ne at 
Srexcepeionaly lng. ike jon aout ale rr cho 
‘rther Norman and his end Raph desde toca len the 











de of outside and coves over wath snow. About een 
ines Cor Leder came lon He nent ino hae 
{nd twoand-hal tet wate Tht was the ed fou ser 
ita yar 


king Home From Schoo 
Kid miss a ting hone soe schol bases. Tey ane 0 
sh rm nt Sure Ws far and fice lt ware i 
Sig and alert sn a hy moa 
tad sat on ol stump oe faen te to eat them And we often 
Wahedtesebrghtoed ite cefues bingo te oo ot 
[Being ther tan oping a 
BEng natin were hee leery chi’ bravery Date to 
se iy an st yah a ei 
tee ttre? it pas foe psp hen we 
Vetere abate pat Seer ere pono a 
‘spurl peavane Thee penne wok though and oe 
tReievery Spin nal we fated the hips tater 
‘ose ps The dierene martha eset sand Sythe 
ve walked home n groups, Usually we walked companions: 
‘iybat sometimes weg io misasee When Simon Grol sods 
Ison Kael wo etre Rt er 
on as tan oe wipape of the walle Lite vel st 
‘ro Sometincs wed isprerent wih he peed sad 
them we had wane on beta they had the met lormedae 
\repons school ass possessed lr orsyrup lunch pl They 
See ek Serie tale poor Othe ft don oh 
Safe head of metre gangs — well we had the Nan 
ring cee gan The Nong ye and George Vist col 
Ima fe msrbieor aby ating hehe ares the and 


es 











but dreeded these “onus So sometimes she would ca 
Sad toscnhe 

cent adc ee 
GR laren yet eat de ee 
ire ES bang heaviest of the group, Lexperenced This 
Sictmetist ueralimnstinikgemicaetee | 
‘were hot making ich headway when ‘he “erpama contngs 

‘het our feuding periods becaae ney efasedohelp. teeter 
touckohong tu iltheway ose Whenwegertochoolne | 
‘an ing a bus compare with tha PE et | 





























AT SCHOOL 


‘Bifg, os Sate Bow om, Cs Heh Sah 













































































‘The Teacher Ske of Ocaber 174 
‘Thecolecte agreement btren the teachers an the bande 
of she Novth Cental Altera School Authonties Assocation 
INCASAA) had expe August 3) 197, alone yea tr mo 
‘mena ace The age oe ern 
Fad ser linens oc wnidein te 
‘eur anateante, tha ian detent the well Seago! the 
eis inthe choc, and tht» erent shold be sought 
iheough nding vari, The withing sess shoul be 
"The oa ofthe Needandl Christan School Soy, on 
sultan with th school stat daeussed wayr of epg the 
Nera tl operandi rp at pote 
‘fol hate ogrant persion forte school operate, 
desig en et en dn ey 
tober Ft equetng ta the Notas sa be ep ope 
ad at ‘oul pete th ive ofthe eight teachers long 
{rihene sbsaate Ataspeci meting on October the Coun 
‘Eko Commitee pave athrzton athe Newland schol 
‘pent deo on tes, aber 12 
"Te Teachers who dose to tac during the tre were well 
swore the posse consequences An Albee fae Ass 
{in (ATA) degation conning o Richard Stole fom Wes 
AIA dnt pees, Wi Mil met wih te ve 
teach the folowing morning. The teaches were warned tat 
et sre ott ou pa en 
vould teed srs, which the ATA deepaton on 
fret tobe detrimental tothe wel beng he students inthe 
‘cand scot The teachers, heer Stack to potion, 
‘Gn Pray, Octobe 5, Joe Berando, Corinto of Teacher 
‘Watt fort ATA tet withthe a echo (cing the sub 
iu anne ae an neti ele se 
Dissplne Commie, iy acodaes ihy oe belt's recom 
(ihe Decptine Commitee held a 
"ihe formal hanger of unprofessional conduct were ried 
by theaters y double egsteed alan eds Tt 
nyu tmughC school dept he Uppal 
shih jo mee tess mem wa cnsiting se 
Commitee December, 71. Fe Ore Be ATA Dising 
ith sre, hecho nthe al Chin Sh 
oud ad engaged the sere anyer Ben Vanden 
The dscpireheang began on ie momingoDeceber4, 
the AIA hendguntrsin asonton. Seveal Af witness fs 
eth the tnchers had indeed buen tenn dang he ee. 

















especie ameter poring 
{fatal he waresrerad diy in selting ow tacing dug 
{ike wan act snpofrsional cont Vanden ever 
{un odace a rence a dus contained fhe nemoran 
Simofageemant signed by bard and teacher repent 
er ce, chad rnp 
“ctor statements made during the ste” The hearing was a 
ume orc tts post 

Temeaatly ser the Rearing reconvene inthe afternoon, 
the AIA weer Donald Boyer sed tat iew ofthe ee 
{Seinen he metmornd of weet he TA, ea 
‘em adjumed. The ATA had unwtngly coacted Ref eu 
UBerghtto dacgine: Although te thre were happy ha toe 
‘hares of unprofessional cont were dopo he ele 
Gath el ee bee atari Rng Scat ee 
ce ade son aes tae betas prepared by the 
tense reviins tothe Teaching Proetion her to presenta rar 
‘er he eens rounding he eof Gb 7 No 
dcton wae othcoming 

The teachers ved moral an nancial nappa from the 
community All egal egenses wer paid by te Nan co 
‘pny unde th asp ofthe Chantan Sto Soy 


COVENANT CANADIAN REFORMED SCHOOL 

Con ftnuay 9, 172 he Cannan Reformat Cache 
pering  Satudat scot Under the geldane of He 
Bo su tin a yon She 
eg bey coc ary ca ate ares 
Bett Cont Word iva rejects, ees a ells sch ce, 
By study a el an wont hey and they bhowd ns a ot 
tei don in te pb scl 

march 7th Rew M,C. Wavkman ws request by 
the cntery of Neranda to speak onthe ope“ Why Aco 
Eucaion™ Atha mes scot soe mo et psi ie the 
nds look nto ways and meen of opens day Soc 
ard consiing of Cae amoen is Hawes Wied Hale 
<2 Tee Werkman, and Bent Wynga as ete, 

“te Socety wis corpo ot Apa 0 and wae ei 
teed ts a Chustable Open on May 107 nape 
bling comasttee war apeztcs fo lok int he asson 
[Bhd an os o's bling Inne Bo an eduction me 
‘ws oppo and met wh ome vache wo mee on foes 
Sage ol me ht afta atc, 

Seamwhe the Balding Comite mu ooking fr bung 
sts bt do goverment poly on pene arr na the 
Fst ppcaton ns turned downass the pent that de 














sion, The Bod thn append Noman Tana fora i of 
Repent SEESS tpt na sn hae 
Artin haa begun. Tefemework fhe school as 
tenga nthe top on i Cae Ha an Bon Be 
Wertga eth sweden ipod enol es 
Ines tther hess yen peor ah isa 
Ine tren 57a op outcast 
eat he secenhand des whe al acy ut 
{fib Tht wa done ina bn nthe din amon ple 
diet fed Sratemans wea concen eer fe Dac, 
Expat or Aaa) tc wr areal toe 
Snjonl i eae eon 
BiPbuthings had tote removed and Bush Geared sway Afr 
gh ays work he ucion an was were ase St 
fet ss en another fe aye, Evry yao Bac a 
iS Sie ont 3 0 pms Te 
EEGpeE of and was. Asacndhand hl bus mes 
Ini 97 eteae spied ootote | Ho 
tote pnp and enc ale frets nn an chasse 
teach gad one to four By September lost eveything at 
‘ead There waganiyane problem” no on They wer the 
penjes ter ci be era 
"Erde te engage he tsenset reece 
ake ae rca et Sel ‘on 
Sh fiche ore ae 
Neerland, Barhead, and Lara. Lettre of authosiy went se 
Sie Rater ty 
egal The effi open cf al shell Nove 
ied en ae epee Saad 
County Cuneta lhe Candin ered cues na 
‘dang Edmonton wee pesa 
tai the tears becha d ncgeteterfathesty 
‘becaute they were not Albers ses Te asthe aie 
aleve we ule ‘and asa nie 
funds setup and the bung commitiee revel he manda 
bok roth bingo yim ant dase, one sce 
thd matepepos roo As ei he rgd ings 
SSE ir cpt an 
‘Rae a mucivusedfacy " ’ 
“ppg us wee 











ted in February 19, taht by Les 


amex & lary comtin wast up nd dos th work 
Hasan: The schol har eer» numberof pons adng 








[ise courses are taught by teachery while others ae taht by 
Singles Fund’ rasing ten by groups he socty actors 
twelve graduates of the school, graduating in June 1982, e 
































From Forest to Furrow 




















‘ADay nmi oF anne. 
sho een ines theca ancora ae 
eh Seeenlaatin wes bal dep Se 
fbn tee my le fener aay ok No 
Revorsmnchi stay wecttomrormndced piace 
‘su go ae ev re ea 
he ley Sac Earl Sind ha he 
Mme nes ra aa 
efre you pa them on wth Rae in ot Rca Aha Tat 
Timpson” yn athe pa 
ayy ty le baer te Rael Td 
seh ny cor se" Ok Se do on fe 
ier eal ty tt sg oid Sea se 
‘musical dpa eho tags 
fina nae tnd at Sano 
DERI th apna hts ll aietergo carted 
rsdbeieSel other eat wa seated 
methecarey op lence eft 
ssosdierteshelai’Adr items cra Regs 
SESE dont muclanng sbenypeete 
She i paces ein he Ra ie we Sse 
att Al ire aeons on harmony on us be 
“Tet ooking er ld Basi Tne he woul be oo far 
avo se cl Slay isha celal ea 
Sree Sea oes alee ie 
trot ethan 
Sorte ns pote ane men ee 
‘re ake wa wht es ead the feud Palin up tesa 
des of grass Seving me some, ste made «sot sang su 
sist aae Ol Rem lather pte rvs 
SEES Ten ean ted ete bane ernest 
SiR sel en na i 
ny i ci a ne sb et 
Solo eho sats ual in 
Suny asiasy arene cel Ree es 
SOS Tare Seo etn eas he 
iPhone lg finn her ena 
Seg ite ie Nar yee gee os has sane 
FEES vm ent a dart cl tn 
‘ch mk on There wos ano an egg for Sch an homemade 
Srud Asected Iva i ee eon 
bn Thepnvachetnotsel Hse cometbessnd he 
Song ony ty say tary sta 
Se ig aed dont ont Bee eee. 























cle at woe Te apt odo, thre the 
Fr ape nin keeper an 
ile tcp persed pnt ped 
CSIR ea linens fsa pcan 
Rolpuriiens shuteshiieshomenmed Bue Ses 
soba sh emt 
Ig he ati eine Te atthe he 
eouldcoo off : vers : 
Tha en oho si oni oe 
sh i eed al kB San a ea 
ScecRae of eae WS SL Se eae 
Saealigieg eee reays in Soe 
SORTS HEE MSE aimee eral 
elearning wa ee 
SPAS Tee casey tu eocaee schon oho 
teks fevieint iscsi hateeaeged opie 
Dee liom nel nicer pcon tabard 
SOE gupta hn arcing ook Phe 
Ta HESSEN we Ree nat arc 
Gert iocy Sh mo yoornsgare tombe mew a? 
Teg ietoach faageste ge mg 
eh eang th rt im st oy nde 
SS ne ofeach ee Wi 
Spe sms i eros ans 
STS i te esta yyy pean ek 
withthe nes bt hardy open is eye 
“Sor thet "eet ging copnte with. We 
scx tt" Eogagn ound rong ti ck 
sae i aol othe np ed rc sn 
<n hh etn ase 
Botha ec tea tanked al po 
Sst esata onante Ung Senecen ese 
‘ontnualy fis fag hmm onan aeanakened oma 
Sanh ek a ian Te ope cen stn oe 
seit kelundoutheearsalle opal teckel t 
SGk'Tn ean teeta sas 
lafinesuy soft technic ied "nes 
Ripeh atau hts ni anand ings 














ae et orhome, Soe Ta open sor or 
Sathana 
‘Sanciebinbotl acy, should aman ts 
ahead Cake oatng texan” 
iid pm ed nce Tanta ee 
Senile anno epee ea 
Top Teg fe make ae ea et Ck 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A FARMER, 1900 

seat marine sensing and are ake to 
he ging he bine, arise an et dese {sl wey 
shertelensr Benne hy sero doe 
{Sthe sow sll png he hk bush sureuing out home 

Www ou dys get ea for beaks Th mo 
Inge ate ng for our aad Matin bought whe 
Ietonsr a perp: Our cow Srngteine 
sty He pore ery ti, soe cul do 
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‘Sie a Moy 
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‘A.DAY IN THE LIE OFA FARMER, 19 
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1 pear ety now wo bee ing py an 
sna te ow bast op 
i ‘Soya a ene 
q enchant det hmong em clin 
ql iSeofieches lt ce nh fad oon oi 
i Eni ech Tass eure 
Li Plowingis my favourite field work, especially now that [have 
satel de My Bow 
SRT syle The amo Te Boel Ey 
Tana Sa ine isp ieee ie aks 
Atte Betaomrs ft anna ctors rn nd, cad 
te a ron a ne ee sey 
eliteciatoe ty aetemene nd tel, nal 
Snow popes ienlwicelbetme he rite ome 


4 forth wat Tefen wonder whut it wilbe Ike when svar over 
q Fated we dort have uch flock forward fod Germany wing 
Sing dn wing ah og th pri ee 
‘Svc am, ad then go fr dinner at twelve eck Thats oe 
eet ihe yes wat ror inh 
Byointlshou seen cdocctonght 
"tmnt neal one od, er Thear Hendra cating tor 
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"Heres Gack inthe iat rack andthe bul es ae 
Jue about sey Romer cay ttt he meagan 
{Rtas elk yuan dosh ee 
‘Seid and allow thereto standin the smoke fora whe 
ser every mun nessa. towel fee gt any worse 
‘vt lp fo a fe bour and then make op for ot tins by 
‘Worn tonight Thatsone thang abuts ator teat he 
orleans oe aes one ahs ys 
inst be abou four eelock now fo ee the re ae 
‘ringing ne my ten and some stcchn, We ales hae he 
‘kaitand wth Outer and chose endrka maser elt Ae 
Ean lunch go ack to plowing ors few ower an abot 30 
fim funtion te Res om ew a chen te 
hasrowed aothott won! eveatoofady nore eting Haron 
teenie sip insted of sien inches Ike with the Pl. 





However stil ve to walk behind my har but then, hae 
triste aes when you soe vey day. woe surebe ine 
‘Stet haa crear oes treasol 
Tit home for spper wn clack, ts fore ing 1 
{saina nce dunt spot near the yard olan the sweat and rine 
Uther Poses Aer spending some tne rating bck an rth 
{hoy piv themssives a fad ang bore hey fo ot gaze 
ape tesa yada we hep 
Eevinthe dln yar aon tngaal gona 
electra alent 
sora te main and garry hind he re ee 
{heaping thn comers also ted so tha oso =pol hear 
ste hemo amos Newaa nebaer 
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ba that hasan cena mass ple are not sch good 
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eoye some sckng panel ar crying ool suman ey rt 
‘atberhand onthe binder knives 2 
come ack homealsbeut 90pm. colcangdavand have acup 
sta gg ed ten Sa Sai ao 























A DAY INTHE LIFE OF A FARMER, 1989 
“hiss the day he Lordhas made Lat wee and he glain 
a saccapdtin ett ed The Monday mang 
Tha ltodeoate lhe company tight aye, 
"Gere as ot ott Betoe afew inate ors, Shea 
teas the yt forte bel doh ste shes eae a 
Berges the yest re on fa andilener hc suntce Cae 
‘inky eantllupand pocecato ght he woud sve sans 
therelsnetveletinianiasrght Asso arte csesin 
se thE et a pe om she 
‘nope cup of eabeor se gine aking tera She me 
{fe yeast it ourand other greens ake satht dough 
Tet Rete aé more Hout and et hs pure sss sgn 
‘ull he ey to bike by ato teatime the stense Gere 
insole steve leo re fon hel otha 
‘ven we run th the pls of water weary italltthe Neon 
Sti Redan cy weiner owes 
‘ocoath Our ai igh pat doe tania an ore cle 
‘Se wnt make do wih what we ave 
Te mow 618 am, 1 wil go gut do some chores bore 
brea Cog her a tt Pvt fr hw of 
tele Lam happy to haves is mor to use onthe pump. Phe 
‘is than peng ater hand rely doe et pa be 
Sirinveuyeikepomigutsan henge tse 
sot kanes - " 
he a ty te ey mt be ut in he 
psu scence, maybe in he buh, OF well Fs te py 
[Bald be fede hve seme ftenare nthe a so wl oe 
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es Wl aves lel eto mae te payments wih co mach 
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Watt forthe, Hove they cme inning met me. They sep 
these sack whic jest a wart any bc ie Sad 
eather interme weed hem erin ay any nce 
(Byscthathe eed and wae i ot ene up ough oe 
{hetwotterst young anes that were fon ina stn sk enay 
fckinthetunndsthepigsmade We did sae el 
placed that even th nal one were hei ooking. 
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iin 878 Ford halon, fading forthe Serve Cerne Thee ae 
Berens fedora ie 
pose lametineecanainctencre 
ae i oe lew Ses Re 
Se eerie mere rn 
sar itiegree cab owes 
‘Band Dhow ts moran. “he trae ne ier 
Een heme acsae eae 
igre se ptonserdy wthhe n d 
reat a A re 
Brera See meg a ree 
si ten ian 
cee oe rene eta ae 
SR 





aot eeeeron: waters 
wt a 6p, te ve 
Spt eatead te eet coer ris 
“nde for dene Jon happy tthe hoes were done and 























ted ho The fis ol ated Ns 
opiy st ihe tack met Before the supper ites ae paced op 
snd cheyone sc nthe es John i eay bay seeing 

‘Mila pan the pace eed an on ery He and 
Ioking orate Agu bath taken andthe dy rend 
‘ake raer fans and also promet Anne tha morrow 
Vill bes ong 

















Saas 




















AGRICULTURE 


re plnes h arve Neda in the spd dee 
Ftrtamngeniy er peren artery 
Sethe hy ae adae eee 
Pete kop erameer er er 
Bas 

i 
mee ine a a ee ane 
mi Sly aces a ae ee Se at 
pee eerie 
Sau eerste echt ea Se 
SHMite wieder aii ergs eat ot 
ee rs 

mal tc pens fopretcet he pects boon ebbao te ete 
(ae nee ees 
iether on posse eS 


Mas oles 
Muskeg hole were used during the wine, To make must 
‘ok the aor would dg ole te esau the all Ta 
Tose tobe ded up etre ite Hes ps were pt sas 
theo lie ok ens wasp np ot ud ze 
pur se ols ile tet tan thers, Sometine he 
‘er cvedn and sometimes they wen dry. The hos we ako 
‘Se fig tyne su 
suse oi Fora trough we used 4 wooden vinegar bre! hat 
‘alin the cua cm l kesrape song, 
‘nen tthe wold put he are ows he ence ap 
‘heating the rope po and pour in te ae 
“inthe miter Bal thre must oles we hd here went 











sy. Gert ingen told eto Nis did could use the ok 
tight which he allowed Tagersens hae nas lone 
‘Ringers ht wah Reds or ad 














‘The Dutch sters worka hard o provide eed fo thei ani 
sas Al he nda ty woud help oer he gre 
‘ich ge long eke or har nes Wha sy they old 
‘epftcmain ancnyhyhm sa hey wl not cy 
‘red nthe ld courry No doube they were la stop fom 
{tote to sharpen the aye wth whee 











Intend oe, Thr weeds ee 
‘ment for permion an fora small aptount of mone, you could 
iret Mowing machines oul ct bused ceca mewn 
puss Teutsome hay ith ascythe hie we asd to doin Festa, 
ut here theron ants erg df fa 
‘along defo pr up. smal stack hay but time mas cheop 











Marts van der Hele 


hin by homes cha han en ne woe 
{urbelped each ceri, Alte tecsad to Bout dowa ya 
Fisher were own priv dp 
eFtivteet above the ground The fot the bse of hee were 
Eade testa sped out one. A Sod and ale 
Swsssometins ss a ery re es tine was nt portant 
[Re omerteaer would amply ct the ots on one seo ange 
{Bor and wat fora rong wind to tow the dwn, These age 
fess woe cat int rma scans an play owe he ples 
Inpreparon for bing 

Perth ps of wo were burod the stamps and rot that 
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re pecked pled and burned alte and was havo it 
reparation for seeding > 
‘verte land, Seed oltained rom othe estas lamers othe 





south wag broadcast hand and wore int the ground using the 
ro Seiya parce fn we ea raed 
Rusiageen feed fnt cme Se moni ‘inthe ey 
lghpwooded ata: fst and tthe hey ash ae a The 
‘eulaea nctwork of sal eared pics catered touout 
"sane Thehomesteaer cat was oagh te bash pets 
ied pathenandbring hen home he game etha 
Scythe. Gome sytnes wee ed wath» cade tot gathered the 
fmnoncis Eah ah athena operas 














‘Theox was considered reiblehtslo. Good onen wer oer 
{Inu and ra homesteder wes pase ty would Work wel 
Busing het weather when te ier wer oat however ashok 
‘usa orthe oxen ahead fo water tay thre, psig the 


Renks oxen 
tran Renken ha ame iy Analg 
omygandir steal moving how that The diver och 
‘ieSanding onthe nape ow tha post Oh now sce" 
Sis stonding omy one foot an he ha ek otha theo 
Seton they weuume coi inte the ok 


Progress sae stone Many ofthe poncers were not farmers and 
ve thu wo wae found die to prove for he aes 
Sir yf he men men os ng 
[Efimnton during the winter mons: Whis the menswere sway the 
‘roman hen ide chores Tey would ond and watrthe 
{OR Theanine weeled ordaventog ces ough orake and 
‘ote woul be hoppedn thee Mos hmostenders ad ot 
{fot mended making nde lo wasp the chores hat hd 0 
teaane 
* le he men rd thy ten found tat Hog ad 
shunged onthe hottest. On i ew ne ozason 2 bby had 
(Gale heather nes avay The women, epecaly were home 
‘Soothe homes sour thes But they Se neyo back or 
‘Sine there wana ele ot they tuted fat God, eth whose 
frei add ie eas nel ca th 
Sone wee re yery unis ther ct ery kerie-—cute 
cl andotiefstaeot chesney 




















ENG Sees Gi ang aionhalseeaynecat 
Bepchaind pple by ting ew peter ree 
" Nostl he cteandhoresfomed ei Aft stead 
toto aseptic at te als 
Seer Tae earce eres eas 
ear ek ari eae 
ies ent Satyr eVect Cte 
‘Altera pase the Cow Bl or Cow Bl il which enabled home 
niet oct ents five hun Sas 
ferestclhupipearinponngetatnghes ee rete 
Rag Suita Chit spied ad ts ee 
oat emcee ens oe ee 
WiDvay a ela eto and lop hen 
Soba eee lr bt mee ut ring 
SU ies EEN gap ie rsp 
"bets, pol ata om an ation akin 
‘ach potoneesposible forte others. Some Neen ates 
Sued th wy tt eg hea serps 
IS Ry i ane Ep ue 
Soi he ied asta ring ie Sa re 
SombsSad ais Sotelo yee tn st 
Pee ret einer ormreeenad 
focnft instar oye” Sonet 
starving herds: Others saw the opportunity to make money by 
Silat fps eeling ae ne Whee ae 
‘es re ei a eT wee 
Rescate ahena inion, ey ee sae 





ti tok ree tect he had parched an cal Bt 
Uindeat? Investigation contrmed he ad Bough sce and 

iver ace fist bee af 
Tibbe Reems 


‘The Cv Bill ever bce very popu and by March 12 
ss suapend. Th uttnng ase re ter ove ad hs 
‘Seams sorce of hard felngs among formers Those who had 











sala et are econ aad 

"he gavenmen, hough, conte Iselin hlp the 
ee Aaa 
Peeper erie eerie sm erage 
Spi bce Bl ve tt Oa 
See ee anee Star hieennrs 
‘Manet make Oe ploncere are of te quay of ane 
Sus Tat eS ands Si ds a 

The pvn genet alo psd tisk sein 
soa di ea ats nett a 
Rte Bang ters Neate tenon 
odie be ete 








Livestock sured not oni ig ht winter bts some 
‘sum men the mesg suppl of ete ed a nado TF 
‘Coonand unten getup on oon sere pds pel 
‘rrthem withamalesh lock and ti fost he ana io 
nding oan, Then the prblen was fo ge the be soving 
‘tipping ant ping and goeray pein 0 ot forth 
petri snd toting on ae ei Tir a 





Care Groat 


hen ner 142 end many mes psy 
‘Sms, Neng nd Tetras had Been better prepared for 
‘Sewer They fad teen in Nera fore mantra fos ad 
Lew better how to manage the nn an the suas Sony 
they were lars sed ber enna tbe sew gst poise 
ood ftaresn eeriands They entered te twenties with Ste 
innsion and hope and ike bie, things id Improne 


























Before9m,alivetck desler dared tale around 
area buying pioneers owen The loners Hough horses to 
‘pac them andused the or arming and anspor Even 
pe se cr mea open ay, 
Tope procure an wit hres meant working lon 
thousand cared treatment ofthe animals wae seen, Hho 
‘sete wel woul ale toda o work To havea we 
atch ath tu techie he gallery homestead | 
‘Fase aca wate nt roel bets f Puen, ba were cons 
‘ie bebe wa ar than the om. When eight orcs wee 
‘ne day The plows had astel beam, but farmers soon found hat 
‘fecal brcaing plow wih'«brpe sd oak bean os 











song and mor lee This plow wasaonsinglebotompow | 
‘mesingt hal oly ne share Vat de adn acorn 

{fio do’ much beer ob. as not necessary to remove all the | 
Inost of them, This meant that rt picking war done after the 
{raking and not Defoe nsw the cane withthe walking ow a 
by the early 19205 many fareers had several acres under 
cae FE ee ee es | 











Saree banda mance bad Team 
ftir and app wine Sesame 
‘Be sore of fod er hog, farmers bop to ep more hogs 

Ropivelein he iy win water nd yw 
snverbonaslSuinittn win ect Lie sitet 
Sonoma eran sel sane 
ies Sei OO ne pte hk ot 
vi “Another sll source of ncoce vn eg, The chickens that 
wc hapngeder emetic Betis trey oul 
slic gre warhead 
estes Ld et Met a Sin we ees 
‘hicks, bli this could be delayed fora while, some eggs ould be 
Sere ST 

Teasers tower ol hele mein ft wi 
see det Sigh aba i es 
a we ch ripest may rey a 
Shoe enema 
inp cntng eae 
eee tend 
sevice cae aye te he wld Sep Ore 
{rsa ie tiyng to id hemes ofthe msec. 





The Pague of Isets 
Most years during the yam sumaer the insect plage wa 
atmo unbarii, epi tn wel wens tnt eke te 








SOS ie eep snag” Some ofthese mona eared er 








Rabbits, Rabbits, Rabie 

i its atts ore By srs othe 
‘Come fan winter they wuld et salevergeen brush, gran 
[tour haystack Sen me ste 1 we ae S00 0 et ng 
‘eve om ale her Opel oes he ee 
‘those yers they would gota csase ced olarocmi eas of 
‘Sal na poi nn oy re ten ed 
‘Bement mommer it would be ant a mace 0 doy was hs 
‘feces ope ths rl io es 
nn Bore tat va verso many yer ie cook 
‘fork seven or or ihe 





recast 
eo Rtiasen aren be mere: eee 

coho coed or incest ant 

pa at hee eae tree 

" Sripigepet naccey hmege mee le 
SS EE are ans 
= Sevag eas 
sc Oa mas a ee Sta 





si st tr a oe 
‘anew knd os pocrmansaleph Ast nt hoes tga 
etree ed 
legs. In the summer. when a stoneboat did not slide so easly, 2 











farmer would smetins cot fs eam down by booking 0 
thestoneboa ane gusto sao fet) He would ge theta fe 
IRnandencuag th oso gaol no tae ong ere 
isa eto wun sd to break a horse 
tothe ames. Tis importa fo mar fen sn theo 
Tio thee year horses mere ual the eet tana The 
{it ep ws ther beak animal A cn we pt on 
{nd the young horse would be team with wel rok sad 
felabeoe Unis the hore wo party lions oct 
Fenn whe as expected of 


The constuction offences required lt of work and farmers, 
tothe dsmay found thar fnce Pots mae of spree pope 
‘eon rotted ata. Tamarack was found to be much bet and 
{ing tamara ene oss a rence the Ew at 

‘When ups tg tthe usa few famers would 
Seovaer ‘hey would ke slang the uch ince ey woud be 
7 Sesh res bout fr to sb Inches in dame, were it 
int trv to ousecn fot ago. Te pots were Lead at 
Sekt eli ret london 
epistles Sp mck heer he 
lard ater the chan asin ace mre pots wee pac 
tinh etn rea 
‘Neelndin about the mites By about 1909 Raymond Boker 
opts tractor and SanonTemsta ought one sory aerwcn 
opmand Bakers was's necsinder 1235 howepower inches 
Sonal Tian, powerod ty date fuel wh at oeane 
‘ewe gu te dea. These ft tacos were ured on 
‘Hadoary owe because they were 0 fil fo ae the 
‘i 


Abou the same tine, Sion Temst8 ad Klas Tnngs Se 
purchased a poabietveshing machine Wiha fen hotepoer 
Batonsry get motor and tenth cer Before th tke The 
anil enputnscs ad store unt Novo Bre 
hen a thetsher rom ner community woul expe 
Ferengi 
{her mothercare ine and ied he machin halls sami 
Sn, the sya oo a ener ira and 
idan bagged and cts to shed Se geseaty wha Saas 
‘sored The nen dared fe for each sack elpat tveshl 




















ate 
Sedan tetera 
serene er Spe ba te trsahing weno, Ite cose 
{gains fc, the om o he Bag ll ot on he ait 
seein emneeiaiaee ne 
Spee 
"Ech sd Pe ould stay overnight a the home of the 
Serene aon mecgce 
pei erent geet reed 
Prt elder ey 
sald nin eno ape aan 
Heo cet a 
sipeioaetones is 
ect eaeac emecae 
eer cepeenpemaar tories 
eto ont ikea Bnket, the ost sad Ifyou don reat gulch the 


Angin wre a td Kh ing pd 
Menne Kannings were mong the fst fo own crashert The 
“huts were plored by fo hoses ang Found and ound 
Farmar haded their gato thecruhers. 

"Sacing m7 NlcCormick Deering 5 same ito the are 
Tye tig enc ee an ane th 
‘tik tetoming ofthe tacts new ete tanga and 
ee ene a nha he en al he 
Et poste to Back out and ake anaher na (When alg 
ROREPaiceher got stuck satu tus ncesty tuo 
the ves, hh tem fo the face the beaker ah pull the 
Freaker tack) Breaking couidbe x be ring ond te 
{ev tobe teal forsuddenstope Oem seer rans woah be 
‘equ terete stp wae spit. Noval lamers od these 
[oly tacos vo the Nanning nd tors di tf eastom 
ring 

Vin nd abeing ere, stump ten remained that wa 
to 8 o 00 dificil out When that happened farmers 








‘ade a practi of Gang Ns on the Gat ly He though piri 
“er Ah the construction of the Pembina Vale Raiayto Bare 
SRG Un ieno ae ant seaes 
cen eee beeoe iee 
= 











FARM SCENES. 




















FOOD: AN IMPORTANT PART OF FARM LIFE 























CUTTING 





















































ESNet oS taper Dung the Depress, st 
farmers who owned actors could ak afford toby Tue forthem=9 
‘danger ofloaing he land bc of ie isd fe 

Sera catmran team cai 
7 Rchinery to was improving Rube ties for tractors became 
CDs Wa a cy ence 
ined antes etic redone aan ey st 
| Gidnatcarry‘cop insurance 9 ths was tremendous oss Ia this 
‘ote weeds, auch as Ontario mustard; were introduced withthe 
Snes 



































atric fra the land. For years farmers eo contrat 
Sey nding lied esate See 
teed seeds ean he dormant or many yess, etal cuaon 
bsp dso stone pom ane too ad 
"Ser problem woods were sow titi and Canada thie 
onde wow pac en lame ne hs 
Paches the cope ascyhe: ASonmen Sumer ohacees 
fas pcking weed nthe cope 
ofthese stb and cli, 
toa en farmers in Neen were tank 





SE nthe an penny Seen 
‘makes and modes were aaa ut the Jon Deere Band the 
Seg wee estar Nectar ad dts oer 
‘wore eld nce farmers started to buy these mucins. 


“iarvestie wars wery special time onthe farm —the season 
wae soy wl Fe 
incr hundred 18 Theft homecare she 
{nda orharestng, but after some Yur bandera rsh 
machines were used. 


The St Binders to aren Neetanda were rather sll 
(ring tat cating ban ere ground deen anthad tbe 
[lnesby nee mst aml thing ato tee mcs 

re a ay ul ee tes hrs maa 

‘What ah mazing be mechantam ft worked propery, but whats 
Dann the neck it would get ou of sjurnen Thee dere 
[fo ad's undie carr which cou cay veo eight bundles 
{fd then these belo cold ll be dumped tetris allows 
Seer pth unre whch me ich oer 

eng ground driven means the Ginder wa efraed via 
«tain rom he ul Whee Urge whe wih ces) athe uid 
seh wen te det pl sare a dar 

TR de ws paged eed sastnent the es to 

cera ch ra Sy act re 
even eal went rear me arch ot i op 
pends hey ou ld seine 
Mc smote ing fom the lamer apeatoe The Ene wos plu 
1p ie eamasses would sto and ie bane oked he bls 
‘By sometiness whole eld wouldbe atom one secon ifthe 











sop waeal ying none dren. This made somenhat easier to 
rc up and bat took slong net sh a fl 

PY Sine pnts er tctor wee used to pul te binder. This 
netted ome egos heed re pe 
SE Seo der ld be snr dpi fh arc 
‘Mo binder stl ha ice cre Boa many 
tractors come eape eth» power eal PTO) koh twas 
fot Ives Thain tthe PTO dad ct ave acai ove 
Eitwns dive byte main catch tha pened the tactor Ths 
‘as however 4 fest improvement a he tarde sould now be 
peated wl donay Ite finer wld pl up wie at 
ig the ctor dver would disengage he cake the acer 
tafetgear and engage nedtch opin oopertthebincee When 
{he pion was Sceied. he woud daengage tne Guth once 
‘mor atthe ator in gar engage the th and ge under 
Sys nee re td ht a 
‘Setated while the main raror catch was disengaged This eli 
‘hed le csching and siting snd mae ors ach amocher 


Mt ym se 
ion The nig ob stoking. Ad wt obs Tis ws 
eens 
ser atten ton here ‘yh wou 
tithe teokand some fas vu ae pe unde at op 
‘oeepeat rom blewingiathesun, Tener ecaaurat 
ore ee canes 
hard as nails, ss 


"Siem all the stoking was done, the task of threshing ould 





Sy young ed tas ay ed arsed they whe he 
pete DE ei kod 
Fre loko aps the some tsk manag house, 
Deer se apeeen ecto cies 
a ee eee a nen ie 
Eoeicaead Seca aretha 
Pe SPS and aig a 
Ss ee era eae att 
iia naar 4oencresae nit 
Fea nS fehiate te Re lad 
Sonos ae neem an cae 
Tey ieee feng nthe wea ek 
Sevecret agi he wens nee oa ee 
Se eee eae 
es Ste eae ens ee ae 
SSS ers aorta oer nares 
seieeeia te ras ert nee eae 
Soe crs beers eaten eee, 
Sep mnacenne gene te ten eae 
Sein Sense ae ae ener ea ace 
Serres mage besa tet 
oe eer red 
ere ear 
Segre me Maas et el 
Sele eecren ee rare 
Ce ee ee estan ial 
getants eae marae ae 
pe oh ere pee 
Soci eet corer ee oy 
Popa Hcy prs bees 
score teed net No oem ome eee 
(Sleuth ve pees ace 
Sotto na crea la 
ee ey 
She eee Seay nee ee 
peste 
: "ay wns eral he eater ul hohe 
Sr et dew ce mtr me oe a peers 
Sekar es een 










































stench 
Suen 

Fine the granary started to get full someone was needed inj 
FER pled ent terepetr ined 
fora iee pengue tiene ed 
Se ee ees 
ph eid ded phd igo 
Sooe ee ee 
Soe ie 
Pe Rylan kre, 
Seca aviietaternt peneaa tt 
Semon’ enon by holerng oo = Jou Could or ee by 
eee eee | 
Se ee 
Soe eee | 
crs ng eee 
Seid te se elon) 

ae ee eee 
needa artim apnmeete 
baitcenane he nectemaantar ns 
ee a eres 
Bone sees eerie Saree 
a Sere 
Soe ere ae eens 
Pele alr et 
icin os 
ae eee eee 
eee aed 
ia Sele pene re 
pimple op eer VS 
Seer ateunararemtene ane 

Bee rece apurgren 
nppeteaee meee mars teeter, 
oes eee 











“The Homemaker 

THe he women at harestie wo ry bye 
‘iadny af hungry When esses bing ct be own Saal and 
‘Dinglichundde of cher tasahe ta epee a prer The 
igh ager S85 hats nea good treat end fe et 
Tabanan sone by Sa mi thee were chen she Rad et 
thee ed ech and a nso al rn 
‘30m sbetiad to havelunchandcote ready andin the iby 
0 am. This ch and ee mas’ jst ask eer) man 
soul te rude anit haere rel 

















‘THRESHING 
























































eros by en pinch ites ta sees 
enna ees eae eet oer ee 
Po red terr 
Rearrange teh acter 
Cee ee eae atte 
eee oer tne eee brea 
Folk pasha iphone nd 
Ste 


ra ite ss 
apeteseenns Sr crn, 
hte ne ade ens 
SBS Ric a ea da ea Bat 
eee ae er ee 
polly Oli it 
BARS rhea eater netclie 
Sn ree core eae 
iene of i dot 

er soci 
erin are Coates orci 
rt eit tt pee 
Ate a a hl Ct en 
ee aera eee ates 
iat nadta apt etipeotgpc ag 
cee aaron rare, 
the fmsne intresting and i acsions deep 
As wo talked about feats of strength and endurance we had accoa 
Cae a ee 
aa ere ted 
errr or eae 
Fe taege entree eral 

ee ae a pe ae te 
ee 
se em te ee ae 
ee ye erred 
eae he area 

[epee tg a a 
coe el co Tn al at a ae 





















‘oi doit fot Reve up his ack, Char ave a grant and is 
‘tit et te tar oe 

‘ction, “ouonly ited his kena he moved over 
tt the onto the hese, and hen up agsn Ang oad 
‘hal i fur of Che's tet let the ar fig Job Bad doe 
‘Beimponie gu 








George Anema 





sapltharetreareer iw Tey ee nde 
(Ebbthestl sick andshgedown, Dadahesesiety waned ut 
‘Bt ply on the tac tl they rete days That would 
(Prete chancs osc al bo stro x 

‘Ope tie though the tempenon na oo gr. Shi, Joan, 
‘ek ond Inbal pad ad How ah ot To our hore, 
then nerd the bor at as awhre be Soe. Fra 
tay we dg nthe aes we had nese him, Finally Be 
fring” wideopen mouth allo stow Whars ret ind he sa 
‘Sidi elated the ue of obeving Das eta ay. Bat 
‘tral we beat not word of tis even fin, 

lle Nevis 































mone 

“fe men who fama Neraniain the forties ook eriosty 
<gatscammandtodil ns round: They bev ttn eeponcet 
SS Rae repr hl wage wad 





Ex GBs ontheapieutrtsceein the Busoni hem 0 


sth Irma teat pet ne ator sed fo macnn e 
epee ee nanan ron ad 
‘Borage were ao evdent in theft hat barbed wie at hse 
sermich toe sd mee ical io work wih Wvesexpecaly 
aire os one snug here nx nes 2 ed Ppp 
fanning miso ew wed ete rmthe gai, Sevd ain at 
tread with formaldehyde inane o conta sat 
Shojo carg i fring races wa ea ofthe 
ctepia r feing an. hee ge cies 
iEeiobe opened ap or ruin mech see gat 
{hse monster skin ther ny throug te bus hres ag 
Istenpnrteore them wana mwjorevetforeveryone. Theor a 
thir motors would carry for mic nd people weld soon ow 
ths ae ating oe at lg ei ae ee 
‘ip Bis were everywhere and sooke ws thik os armers Bumed 














‘henindrowstoget more land into production and ake advantage 
fetter pres orgainand Iivttock ortho ad be 
Seti py Sr wo ring te Depression ts esa ender 
hie ty 84, thee tats with cits wer forse These 
igre meaner han a a 
Cine to were becoming mor populin the 194 
ight atten pn tan ene Nola 
a ‘oe thei mace ‘The combine both wit sew 
‘Snbhing Th many tan en ecaipceard et ee ee 
Pc! uf with the Swath asd cme breownes Moa of the 
{Exbine wee pulsype an ofen ge stuck nthe ol spots Ore 
thegein ste ona ong me tory Bec fee 
‘nl ar‘ oten shred by bush. Then fg, combine el the 
‘Sr riled ped ante plen bens tt 
the groan. To overcome this problem many farmers bared the 
‘tow Farmers ths tne thr dd row ha Baran 
‘hetoofmuch needed natsentsanrear they spy epg 
theleser lhe two ea: Neverthelen, comings were seen a 
Impevmen n  caiy osing an tenga 
With theend athe war andthe stabil of pees the 140 
was af the eter pede forage hae thse yar 
Ba Non rts cane moe promperus and el > 








Unemployed 

‘The thanks he hal hore rece. uring the ite yar 
fei nty overthrew 
‘would Bok upto hillary an et yw is ool necking 
"ote the granary The gin woul pourotin he dep mon 
‘pa err meth oleae a 
[End the gain inthe stomach woud start sweling — Eorsing the 
mach With ite taginaton, yu can undead th fe 
lth autre Sane tla ees re 
srk seo Bren” No it town, Butt th tines sad 
‘Resystem,pe the ra tot rm he on sd wk opto 
came cient monere 














‘STEEL-WHEELED TRACTORS 


‘omy ars Lane Ween on co 























we to 
apes et rt ae 
Sore eeu ames 
ed te Utne keane 
ep rg nt hngavl dctinen 
spac ae ag ees 
ay ah pee ea evar 
Sener ons 
Sista nose ean 
eager ener 
\cieeefaro aay mike eu aoe a 
re gy et ena 
sss Waki ps Sad Sena 
Sa eer aee aera at 
SR toes ee A eee 
ica hala iit Stic So 
Ene aki ort tee 
‘Sedng re Roar conan 
Sea a oer nies 
Seite nif een hs 
Pere erred 
a items Ee yt 
sg tn ca 
tay Se ee naemt 
ager anny Me er eat 
Sierieeianuiie ner areas 
SHEL ts ati tata anes 
Soe nearer giant tin eae 
yeaa moet ates 
PELs ite cn wt me 
agent ene ty aca un red 
ip prelate yates 
sy sna Bea Se 
sepia ae te 
a ones i 
Win ode hese oti 
age Aree Se settee 
Seereetiie Scat erty te 
Serratia Seok foes 
Euraige teatime trie 
Seite eigen icy asc 
Seo ia 
nan Saas coment a Mali 














SEkpelpatesratirs nd omnes coud even everywhere 
‘Grain aigets, tracks with hoists, automatic bale wagons, and grind 
land farms wer ecming bigger farmer th small oldings 
itd the start of igu-manure handing systems. 

SRiy cuteness 
Exeduitstcmer gaenehe ees 
fn pena ae mre ocala gw i aia fo 
‘even a-condiioned cabs were standard equipment Foar-vheel- 
pes ate frm ore sh es map ‘cin es 
Seinen Sigueeeetete ey tree 














iueueedta Oe cacicee pg elses sca sion eee on, 
Seycr pentogicentte angi oelndaoe 
{Sms that pecan in aping hens boes oredr Some 
{ams connate on angel and ish rope, Gute sf of 














‘he farmer in the Newland néa went inf the og indus and 
hare ow temo inna pes ao 
‘Sih athogs, itl and an = 
{nto eistence The National Farmers Union had been in eusence 
he Catan arnt edo o Arta epg 
1874 The purpose a ths organization le to poset Chest 
Erste tong swe tengo apy te 
teal pins ef Senardsp and use to fun Mary 
‘Siipreabie unt, 7 

‘eran cntinaed o growin size a many farmers bought 
land in surrounding dts Bumper crops good market ant 
‘id poses combined tocontae othe nresing prospey 
Site Neclandc community nfnion bean sobea mao concen 
atthe way tbe that sete ator money ab 
ands wer ing snes, 

‘bye ds amer were beta operate farms many tes he 
svelte eather tans The piece the robes 
unfallne new land andthe development ofthe land Tor ana 
‘inl purposes the descendants hive face sch quests 8 
twictorggerisocessaiy bee what ple the use cher 











usint terion entetreveec terra 
Sesh metieeray nenrarne ee 
arto patter eptrenta 
Si eecenrrcn sneer 
ve Lind f cate th brought 
ner ety einen et 
piety ey a eee 
Beene eat ie! en ne it 
Seagrave cet eee at 
SAME year Bee denis 
Speed Ret cet aaa ceca 
crumuheener 
sn te et er ae 
Peepeteereortetg eemarrt 
setae em ets ae cert ot 
pay sea taal Ne eaiareee Keka 

Tene dn ce rad 
gavel ae eas et 
Pete ecleptocla tele Rig pry 
CSS Sic cette 

peg i ea 
rat heott eter er 
Dumnsiciteateateeremstiarae 
peste nasi eee ies ae a 
Eautiemanaeereneies hina 

Se et Tg wept 
pel ie pie 
Sparano see 
aera thee cri Sie aceniel Coat 
pe a ete Cabrero ero 
ear oee oe kamen eee 
Soeeniai eens alters 
serie ia! 


’A few oar have ne by 











Asa ames could lord ithe would increase his hr some 
‘ames would be nly aneter sry nt Baton had tO 











hada Set a on a eye 
Sry beans o procure a sae (was nt uncommon fo animal 
‘alla! tassince hy ove of he winter beng what 
{Boye Brom hat nce, the our ello pulled ec Cos 
ajanotiare na Aco ‘would Sing her tal whe nga, 
vey wel the ner on red fame pint he Cone 
ne Ghee eed ag hou 

HB, he goverment anne a ball to Nein home 
seadery a arangement help the ster prove tne eae 
{ie bls were 2 Sun parpow red Shorthorn (Dual perpose 
Trends ae abe for Ginga Bet or diy ete) Eu war 
loaned tos syndicate of ie Sx more farmers. One was stationed 2 
{Gals Haker the othe a snher ene! pla nthe seem. 
$e farmers would beng thes ows othe allan py the Ning 
{mera dir per sie ogo tomar teeing andere the 
a8 2 mambo of Newtandia famers made we ofthe Cont 
ittoncese trate herd Te coer had tobe banded so the 
fret son cam hem pen ne rox ae ey 
Ah Com Hl He had sag tem oe fon Py ne 
me ell no heat Hi we Jeng woke up whens 
fearidhene Interlongrghigowm anspor he 
‘sorotthelopoureosmertgte, Upon dingo, she waned one 
sfc hy al ny tei ey nae 
{nealfand she wae te ony regiatred Avene ote el 

Then then ha winter 9 setin Sow came th th of 
certains ities 
‘Geese. What ed vas svaale wes seling  astronemicl pices 
‘Som daar ors ral oy ovat was abo by Ey) 


Now years have gone 
Poe gaany own ie By 
nomi ace eae whch cet he aes oe ie 
ner them coms est cul be wtered more Say an 
how ate, bate 
jazen sgn wha cei He wos ry Ermer rom the 
Wefteand and onc ofthe ett specced asin hs 
Sherdtoegh pred ottcba caves roms day forme nea 
Edmonton, 
TB cae sucha Holes ae tll with very ite mes 








Soe renee aed 
Soret ies See re 
a 
ee ree er ree 
eerie eee 
Reniatanensvamennmenaneees 
‘ate ed ring gc he es, rd 
a ee ea 
Sere ee 








ene Mast was probably the isto speclize in purebred 
Hereford) 39 bot. eet cat hanya are 
Lecang with eir weight spend evenly between the rv an 
quater mos alg he bktone Hen bogs ha 
{abu ee cn wi ces aS and ba incensed ts 
Shout one hundred head fre yeus ler whey dae to hei 
feos he had to sc The Mats exe th tle nd cl 
Ereeding stock inthe summer the cats wee poured snd 
‘ogit hare forthe might nth wnt they esta hay a 
tor 


Ail Insemination (AL) — the Bull on Wheels — wae 
goer in reign ada gen al aa 
eect the surrounding tamer war sable ‘thot tine 
member pus temslormembershipfce.lteijnsen 
ols ca merle he coed 
‘sect bulstomprow herd none or more specie seas The 
Estyear moa dary cos were serviced In eh, Bo gee ook 
‘re a a father and cn he Ak. ean 93 he 
Seep nae decease aren Aria 
‘sien perfomeden lary coms. This changed he foo 
{hg en nen semen ro et Earopean tees Pest sa 
{Ble though semen fem the Nether cold nate pd 
‘ttl boat ay the Daten ct hd hook anu due, 
Seren rer, re ops rte ty 
‘he alvantage ot dng the own A Eh wet lays sou 
the animals and ths Could inominate the Com a he opal 
{ines ater tan nating forthe A technica bo sgh at be 
‘alae Arf whee ren nial ede Aoc 
as : 7 


Jantng (Et) Entry from one or two sole cows fe tans 
lanted non-rergieayinfo recent cows, Case Van Beek bepan 
Snipe Sen eg 
‘Blea linear anepag ane yo ein 














the dir farmer, major change ocureates the cra 
syatiched ta mekclaacunde ida pce 
‘Eye aim mi power as wells ute Except or take iy 
‘lng the mal rate tel cam was picked upby the mailman and 
‘einred te Barrhead) the cat ma ol Bag ped inca 
cron yc the omer oe end NADY 
ant homeves farmers oul star shipping Buds Many chs 
Fedo So inunedatly, however since ook ng al es 
Itenttoconver tos Aa mak operon. Fete was ne te 
Urine reat shp a i (98-0) Aer conering to ud 
‘nll, the dryman ho longer ad te him lk by prdt re 
Srpartngtheceam, ro could pase Ou hs hop and specie 
bry arming 





‘Ove the pst yore, the erage dir cows mk production 
asinceseddonaierbiy da ober ecg aden bce 
Ing In 1940, acon-saverae produconperlataion wa be 800 
rds mic and a0 pure tera By ied I rove to 0.000 
founds mak and 0 pounds uteri Byte 80, increased 
em pra man puree mong Netanln 

ne bet industy nly ecaded primary Hevelods and 
a Argus: tow some farmer have Chari an Siena 
(maenal breeds) The calves othe former re sale and weaned 
$300 10480 pounds he rare age and weaned 00 500 























ds because the cows at lo good milk producers. Holi 
‘ists are ale ase for beet may by the cyren 

‘endlich panini dy 
cbt Th bee arms general ae med ems, lng gra 
sialogs tein, wheres fd ak she main sure one 
Tera tarmers Today nl te ars hep onsale 
{Sere ar he amy sour mk 





The Pound 


oun: an fil goverment means o deal with sa a 
st apa rs un Ropers pes wha 
‘feces by gg onto pred pope 

‘During the pioneer eae ertock were feet roam thu 
x ow he eke tod gasing arene tthe a 
Sportline eben na tts 
ites prong annals rom ranting a arg seams: nowewes 

In November 909, when Neesinnds was prt of the NLD. 
staal Chek. the Domestic Anas Ac wu pe by he Coo 
‘abyain snd Councor cep Sater apple eney ope 
Ssefound Keeper on the NE .025°5 Nea reat ofthe ow 
Serie men rec: ete sia ce 
tounge toeneranser persons propery. Whee the 
propery wee Sounded by's whl fence nb animal wa 0 
Sia! and ther tan the ners ana were ound in 
ifatemsof ae, te arene could be rough the ete 
Prong 

"The ence, however hao meet cersin regain. or xa 
pla hace ot ee ane 
‘Eetapar ead the umber oar rbd oa nt eo a 
{Such wie ence a have at ee the sands on pot ot 
‘Borethunsntcmandtonehletapart Tete worm et 

















tions the fence had tbe eight fet ay fom gin erops and 
twenty fet aay from haystacks. There were a fe nahaies Put 
the mesg was car —make 3 god ens! 

Tak sine ptetn farina om 
hogs Is dog was olf ts ener» property and mo "pursuing 
trteying or destoying ctl, horses Sheep, geo poly 
soils ora 4 
nina paying the Found Keeper for expenses Ihe run that 
‘ould cated aa been spt in BES a flows (hey were 
Benunng male atimaland binging itt the Found $2.0) 

‘Son ul sk ona - 
Hor mal donkey, ate, or wine 
Seep oren 
Other expenses 
For nokvang owner 
Fer Brn he Department in Edmonton Fd 

“The manimum tobe charged orone animal wastwenty dallas 
ccepin the ceo ale sale 

ae ily the oinace by nly ng 
Handed dlrs mate rma eet reed here athe 
Poin August 1838 when Jeeph Halves wa coun Cis 
oder epipted ind Raper oe 40S As Cs 
les He wree the following leer Seprember 1936 10 the 
miter of Manipal Afi 
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ee not noe what py Cs tered 2 
nue 16 Hen Kipper fe wan appant by Fred Cas 
‘ants Pound Kecperonthe MW lok Sandeman sich nl 
BES een Need cae par of he MD. trend 
18, Joe Tunnga was appoint Fsind Keser by il Okhus 
Te ind ren on 
ford ster was never redeemed After Joe posted numberof 
‘Mberiseents and» ped fine a ele the somal wat 
fold With the funds Expenses apt the srl weep and 
Ilan at iven athe ger fn othe Bread mc 
Ip sine the nner ematped anonym 
Tertind ond Raper ul ay 1, hn te lbs 
es for an raptor fo be in change of say animale within each 


Loose Cate 
‘The neighbour cate wou en my cop evry day — Shad 
amet hinandevenmiked arco bithisboys ve ed 
Inet Iglu wth ake the cos att ry they 
the Poa at Cheer, bu te bl refused ogo wep hn 
{ns agama brought hin there My neighbour as aes he 
{ura moa pet the money he Had py to go ther Pk 1 

‘foto hone al di get the aback 
Gee ngnecsen 











ne hing ost porta laser when they etd 
ths area we the ava a gol ater sour forte 
‘She Acrokorsmallake sere prpone Having amalace 
fr tody of ter your land, homer could cel same prob 
Sem or your cate ou et stack orewen drm in he Ths 
tiem sl exists seal depen th ay Mos of he al 
ives arundel nob 
round bu cow scted owa tose how a hy ou 
‘he danger was usually the gets im the oping sce te ce 
Saty eye sound fhe aes ae ele woud Ip pong 
‘se fo the nters edge a they lok’ fr hore ne shot a 
they mule gest an do hyn they 
Uy nage to kep thir hea above he wc at they 
‘ensted nthe col wer too lang eyo do pesmon 














Sree pos, A chain wa then Sd und te neck 
iiecubnered ov and tbe sogetee seated tears 
Saihchows Tefal dnge rl ene war one 
‘gates dem pound Pantset ohanteced ov re 
SSE they el gtdone encanto testinal ope schwn 
The rend you Stachel te cas the smal me wt 
[Bibethoourkenwetaled come home or making, Asthere 
vst acu eat tie se ee 
fm the Cordon Tnings fan now, and there were the six heads 
Silly cele oo op Anny fav dese ple 
{rate nay from he lake alte os warcomplely nt 
Spee 











Lambert Tunings. 


“Mer using oven for the st five years many fhe poner 
changed wo noses. Some ofthe ey sets had ows cad 
{ayuse whih ere wild horses tha ae rot the W'.A They 
‘ne generally sal standing utente fourteen hands High 
Ard inte. Tey were china as looked tre. In the 
Inthe summer the armerwoa eu he tf ay that ae 
th the ous the sed fo pen en The geen grat ould be 
{Stand stoked then ett dey. Laer tiwas sacked andthe whole 
sighing aru tele hundred pound eas teground was 
East ch ny ye nos wok et og 
pore stand the Tarmes figured they should have Reser 
Johnson wh travels around witha elgion salon, Brought 
Sean easton, rede ne oboe 

"Ray Wharton of Shoal Creek had sreglstered Percheron st 
mal rn er i a han, rin pn 
ee er) ek fo few months stopping em ose he 





stowed sgn of ing nf. The Anemis ed thee cls 
theron tht were ed by i lon 

here ws sos big foun ekg standing sad in the 
‘otiman’s livery bam in’ Bartha for few years. This horse 
tithes more tan ton 

inthe farmers i Neetandia again thought ts et 
Improve thelr hore population They formed a sacaton td 
fetish andra etcknrmmmen pa bn Ane at 
FRrcheron sion fr 2 Runded lle Tle wi 2 wel 
three yuri, but neta proven trecder The farmer ce lek 
‘hun onesemoon thn he vas brought to Newandi. Ones 
thems Gronnger er he had looked he howe ver cea, 
‘Sid (nasties seen noo Someone Ry 
Ths man kee bute ier words the Engl anpuape ashe id 
{Sim ike “oo aich in Grong means iy. The men a 
ead him hada ood igh ovr 

“the farmers Rep the Roe fortwo seasons but were dsp 
pnt with treat They gen er cas tom stale, 

eryng Nout for vo sony, tear though et 
scien hater ine 
irmessom the tlion and worked him shang with his ther heres 
‘SECA Theos stow ong pte el cope 

Since horses do not have rong condition they sates 
asc alent Aare Un fd been ever or aged 
estingealfeard ing yoann 

“Werf hore with too mach grain, especialy we 
vas not working, cold cause io fonder. Ahre tt a 
Foundered walk sly on te front igs ad ws consdeed 
Worthls.The sti al ule fro he hare ying ope 
Thelen, onder underside tug o te owes Riugh 
Nicdwoeing horse neces good fending to Be abet hep 
{San emer Ste et en math 


ie famer found his horse had ten into the gaa at 
greene the sugested cue woe to stand he horse ld wate 
ices e dtp epogh merely themed 
the pun was supposedly slowed down, 


Stal eg conton tha ase the bck po sl whe 
tandinginthe salar work acted some homes is asa 
‘tout almen and would dear pater exeose Cole wuss 





common sient: when a hore wa ees and seemed 1 ty 10 
‘ie aiy heb Bl bei woud be snout et 

‘Atterorkinginold were ahores would be eer tought 
tothe bumor covered witha banks tahoe waste ou oe 
to dik colder the ler ho ob creta nak 
{ee chil arhornre, a horse ha oe ef cel tar 

fee wore seo» problem and many horses wor ost be 
ase of ay nett Snce there narnia Ne 
‘Este esto senses usally could mo betwee very eee 
ely Some ofthe heestender, however wee handy Wath an 
ital and ten the home exer were stealer Jan 
‘Gea had some xpenence aking inet ad heaton 
[isis the ever present Dr Bells oiguid tee wos administered 
sal frmers ape an ascent of sve and mente hich 
SereAIG eer ttaen dtp rm ecg 
Crean eta solmgran Homes ede 
owes were sohetines ited ith hoes Ses provided say 
Inc condone and abi mss So pull ore es © 
fens lad Newernen,shoing hue nan ot commonly 
‘Eecisncind After taeda hein nls 
Sometimes dewiop amp beans pos fra formed under 
‘Rear Chpping thot would sm coment the problem, 

"he amin afew rte at ee, Many 
{farmers oahed the animal peda wth» eure Te 
‘in ia we tied he ah ee yh one 

“Togetahore ready to workin the el taktne Fister 
was pf around i neck. A pouring colar wold hae te 
‘hee oto the hme and buchen fine. New sb wept 
nsdnt att mas punt the horse owt and then sapere 
ese oe pe cane wu 
Epona pao he bie mar he Binders which preset 
‘ora fom sving what war ringon eae and geting spooked 

“Res mhch weed the hares wee ped 
st jonhis elie or ejipment When more thatone horse was 

sed th process utconnetng hem hy en beeme more comp 
SEeiiymerscd upto honest nd cone. 

‘When Rarnessing was completed it was ime to hook the 
sept ie oat mp tbe ed Mos pen 

pole ong) ha went Betwen the eam of hoes The 
‘senna cach te thane ae toe 
{ong as ed By ths meno ego or implement na Be 

ed up The hors were taced tte copter walk acs 
{hat werthoated os negleee,«doubewee ran creer When 
Lisa erp ener al pat he es 











yi ea re Tl te 
Laken ae 
See yee 








HORSES ON THE FARM, 
































moni paar ene acre 
tsa at ethan 
Seema ate feorerte ve 
Thee Resale 
iguanas Scr 
sie a hia cee pg 
ee Le career ent arte 
SS Na Cay i A Do 
i Bele et a te ean 
SE tea ee at etiiorar Roce 
Sippshoeea latent nomena et 
seutackueseane 

















id Day for Hoge 

‘One Neerland poner fing his ee ota his pigs 
ould morgen the pce. Ston thug apajmped ove te 
‘me, “Gulse i pr ether on eng ke pong fret 

















Alter dong tht he went nto the hous, but when he came out 
ain ies note pio, in amp the ee. The 
frmor bing herb espero thought, dh" took 
nea th i he dB ntti he 
‘Pigs had totter ght aay The, wh he went hl 
We fr thereto the buoheing ater pate the lee at 
team the ground an choked oi Soe mer ht Ps 
{aya Srv a hs tmp 


The wo or thre sos vey fer ound were usualy pon 
nedupina pig pare ence yea ene: Ona few tbe 
‘ald atordaboepaboar sate sone bade herded ought 
{othe near boar for ecing Henry Kippersor owned pce 
Ereduwiteboa Sos Lrvowed unalone iors ese When 
the farmer sa the sow pling up pba of stats Re Kee she 
‘ts baling 2 fect, preparing frie one St sacks coo 
peed ahs rth wing tne, Whe eee 
Inaktke and they were alnaye varied in appear Some hada 
cto ne et as in Lier a 
‘riety dueto the cen among cmon, bute 
Fern anon yd 

: ‘When Ene tt cna ding he ten 
stil only dl rior Newanda ‘armen, ee Spe 
lesne animal was developed. Crore pig ofthe red Tanwar 
seb oie el eras el i ote se 
‘acon tye hogs, since they have mare meat ha aon ter. At 
nsw du an per i cng pte 
Wet long that ck Ras wee roked to deepin he pgs 





To judge whether hogs were rey for marl ny farmer 
sie eed the gether used sting hat waste 
ischetfong tomessure te hoped then lege Ih tg 
St cana the pigs Sy waa re 
iathoundi ithe ‘wont hough the hae they 
‘ere to salto shin One aomerhad nate st te ight se fore 
ht hog to squetze throught any sles hogs wee nt realy 
market ee 





uring the 19205 the Tunings boys caghtcrovs andthe the 
“arcane tthe pg str the pig och on the res 
inc rh hl here Ry ad ow 
Per ptt) The igs got toed teting the crs dnd on ard 
‘tating dhe date raning ose in the pon they he de 
Veipped ste arti 











ce Ngo slptito hr pin oe 
Sy emcioe mcrae Renee 
Sheers avira oatee rae 
Eetegeieraeeenteond mearte 
Se et tee shan dors 
ee oe ee ee 
ee ee ee 
iar ena 
ogo Seer oe eco 
Kpectieetoetanyiop tpt ear toes 
Te ce ae ecg mae 
Seas a ets oe en ee 
ret eee eles 
ale esta Cl aie ene 9 Ene 
Pe ee 
SE ioe rycicuslecrematr Gries 
Spray Reteree een 
en ana of AE hace fo 
Sse a ee ere eee 
































The poultry busines inthe aen sated in 1912 when the 
tse and the leprae rough ee chicane ihe 0 
Necrlnain' hee wee proba neds wane ken 
{ndafed groure i the baru domestic tre were fw In 
‘amber in een heey ster apt the few rd in 
‘re wath the cows andrea Te bide would oot on part 
1h Sten the snus overnight Dring the day they ould 
“ech thvoagh these pp whatever ra thy coeds, 

















Anwar woul be given othe i. apan. The hen no 
‘intr Oni ater the ow ms gone! the ant hd tated ty 
Sethe longer sunlight hourehad sbmalaedthem, would te hee 
feat the long winter ttn ih gs. These binds wes 
{ust purpose, ge fr bth meat tegen. 

Fcc ote eter Tinga sped con beau Bred 
fucks ithe Brrend nen Henne he owe self ee 
troody henand twenty: frogs He ton hem kame ane os 
pete the en al wel anced went Othe ep Ts 
fc. oe oto oats nro Emon, pein ize #23 he 
feuded ol he Put iad sb ou 
‘hip hatching egs from tert nthe peng of 1998. When the 
Fai imps ef Cle! Mod Sap, he wl cas 

ood tesuel mone wing ofeach chicken arid when te Sota 

gies ato he pe de ewe 
tesentto Quebec tn be tested. One problem was tha ths wot 
dlneltein the oor and ocaionalf the bood woud eso the 
Incpector would have cme tk fo more ape 

Fier Tinga dese tty hatching oo seh purchased 
‘one hndred-ag Bchaye nba in ines 36S Ree 
‘SThehundsedgg Buckeye nestor Thus al seemed tog wel 
fethe wart nto BOP (cord Fetormanc) wih his pay 
FBat:When'he went into ROP he changed breed ts Nee 
Hamat echt tat doe trv Rk 
thigh tte dip ay tee ete 
Edmonton rate hy ‘ho tre Smee the bends were Bak 
i Whe Rock, Bantam, snd Ligh Sussex: When ne Comme. 
{firm and hatchery operations ban nthe freshers wos 

ala angevs roe tends ands there meat os any 
Sossbreeda ss pure sane 

inthe mid Fore Chris Testa went into ROP with New 
amps This can lt f work The chicks were sted 
troder houses about ity een te Ineach de use 
‘erosene boi nas ase to beep the ke warn There wee 
‘Sal fed as ond one gion wae as 0 provide food Sd 
tage Sih hath a Mach Sa ed ne 
‘ouside (ole them out i fenced pastes EY 

Int talgoverament cls woul come and spend day or 
‘wo ging through te emf Exh wae hae ned 
tly nhad ob meu pet sada coke or wing 2 
terong cour father (sch os wie or Bk a sgh eked 
Sartre fae Se ano eco say her 
Wet werbelg cae the approved etter pens 
tl, twelve at time ene iy wis ad ep, and ted ot 
aru Te ratte urn wre 
‘Caled were ual banded wits peen band The cece 




















Save ee cet thing ase The 
edn these year to heep the bates warn the ethan and 
sy ya ih aan am eo 
fo rt ng nna tes hostn eee 
SBelig Meas er cyan dca og acre 

Tica hare atc ROP apse with 
Somerton hada 
Siete teh ae nes ee 
Seating pee a OH a ele Bl 
Beco ant Ul mn se fe 

iste ee a i part 2 in some 
ERAS A nschicpnaty eaewEE 
cmap nein st pe ceo 
Sa ERR kee le te 
tase bese the County wae Seed pare 
SSSI Te nbs Se em deel a 

Bye 6s asia gray asa armed 
Hoda oh Sie cen ee pours ting aes 
Erserypetis, wo oc producers one poe nd 
Std pb op 

















White ogg producers keep flocks of 5000-10000 White 
Leghorns Thesatensarekapth ino asieages which ald 
framifuse osictds ach 
ST eae fon oon — oxy 
{heveeder nthe ban which ae tgultel by clocks, When 2 
{fern all an lace eye above Sats ot Each age has 2 
Seeder a ae 
{Get ye pei wey doen ain Sens 
‘months They get ober tee osean pour of Ghd ahd 
"ns thee sno winowsinthe bans the merc coe ight 
{ereterproauedon Epa re colecte twice da. Te eg 
‘moe Dl and mole by the heer pus the eget the nt of 
"hers a plats beltandr tach ow of ccken which calles 
sroppingr the ten red tina week for cern The sop. 
pings ginens pt underthe oor! the nd the tar tet 
[Eciniedevey wo-andonehaf to tree months Therese 
‘rok iwoled this operon than when Ue Tamers ad only 











‘ane thousand bids but had to ed them by hand den the 
‘doppngs ct with fork 


Al segments ofthe poly industry ae conte by provi 
lal peti ears anon fares who ves qt oe 
locks imported heavy cross Weds are used for he roles tale, 
Bish ee areal sane phy (at pepe 
tle nen county. Beads te dome bids here ee one 
serene en andra goer anny Hagan par 











Trails and Travel 
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‘TRANSPORTATION 


Dah Setlement 





Trone is taveting west dwn Highway 18, about si miles pst 
Fretdo, he Ihely to mass thi ig mahing a fon es 
Anathr bl efor weer sighndcting at he pest 
feud toNewvandla, Secondary Highway #700 com epee 
{height itu con mites having deen on sooth fe 
ev lng count ve hed 
sige apne tats one tne com to Newtons wat 


using he spring of 912 thew Dutch aig fais et 
Ein fo oan fue te Sn 
Thay wee anand ohana Older wth ele of, Re 

and Minke Nast with their son Henry, nd Douwe ad Bee 
“Espa with ofthe cre Porn, Ada re 
acl Nema ck then sponte ner nest 


{ever the dtance a enry alee. Thee were any eases hy 
{hls Journey too slong to compee Tuto ll the meme 
teagportson neces lw pac The miles wovclek 
{eden wagons and Ue men wer inwperence in handy 
‘ving hee mals The oxen were bought ination ie 
trips the poop whe they ween te yt stone 

“hela Ollegbersamiy andthe Koop & Ma! ted 
together to tar homesteads "At fst John Aner and Sanon 
‘Tama sompansed them nh hte eae. Hever So 








ved nponieto we the hoses they snkintthe md upto 
rere Thetwomen tthe group sharers tment 
whe sae in hen prc So ns lo pal 
porthwesterly drechon though Belvedere and continued on the 
Faliaerhty dco yeh wpe age 
trou have gone n'a notheateny ieeon,probbly entering 
Tesh et tough Scion. This ssn ator eos 
‘sed ote ened tat they ted asl the ave out 
fing nero aod om tne Mella et Oe, Whi 
Balt tne N09. IHlowed trond would umint the 
altel which tive ia the fale ha the abe 











Enruy F qi 


Lorlechathdon fe macs canted he yee 
Heya ar Nell hott wht ya 
wd aS cae sn ing Cosy Reed ao 














{pup nde and ls hog Elon, Rxsigton, and Dus 
Str A shor stance rm Deter they hed orth ash 
the Naples dst and then going ereecountey in none 
srt dit toed Torch ough he i ner 

The tpt al three familes ws nightare. The ls were 
winding, eng trough us county with sloughs ad eck 
‘ik nog: an onthe al el ere mad lesa le, 
{ies Tavelngasthey din he ape the wayne more lial 
‘Shey had to go ttl or rou the mod Res, ough sed 
{ree rather han ps verter with sagas poset 
‘he winter season, Undoutealy cng cons and sping a 
‘made cessing dhe Pembina River hscadous underlay Al 
‘ne pling nn cap soupy eds seer ate 
scl em ssf cured ae Oleg 
{Goupuslogpngansand bah ara getssingi wag 
{Eee heoogh te soughs en uri of wanks wou eek 
hind at arn or tsb long te way and moet these 
Foessone were never coved 








Inerdert igen the od the women adhd, who 
inital ae had prioge of ngs the pons wou hae 
etpnat tog fe it ce inept omen hl 
seid inated it nd. Soca ekg Sed 
‘bed to gs barefon a ties, in ston the swarms fe 

ster nce gsm mana 
regular sopping pacer are mentioned in contcton wih hose 
‘eho ctr tap hota ean ie premed hati 
Sprecher outa perhaps under the maps and maybe te 
‘eimeand laren inthe or nempy sd tandoned Bot 

















bing, 6 also key that some hep in the way of food and 
pis iy an a wry er te 
Tet eavel on Sunday, te dy of et Oncor eal underand 
Why under these dumstnce twa roo thewec ney 
Ene Einmintotangtheg eterno gue r 
ies caine a weary group mth soled lang and fesh, 
‘those ake wore fe ahead 

The ste who cme le done hore or x drawn wagons 
and chose alow he same route asthe fepanastocome oie 
iene ect eprint 
‘edo avid naling the peng They went though ena 
ing of St Alber, Morne nl Clyde reportedly on “a 
ol day os Fm Cet head welt ona graded rout 
FEureying tough bah county with ewer stemestc: Te 
{her west they went te pore the rd Sonos became The 
{ist da from Edmonton was posible todo thirty pues ut each 
ewig thr mig ld deve The aan ha 
tained on the a They would ike shher in any bald they 
{ul nun the uy Shone spain Aprotely nin es 
irom Cpe was the town of Wesck and bot fen ade he 
ies waa sal tw cad Rewaingion. At Rosson th ee 
ta River had to be cowed. rom fo th ws ne by 
‘Bing eros on a curentdiven fry Ine x wood Seched 

= haste sated owed vain eis 
iuter-tooe wide bg wan Bu ow and was ate within aces 
ste andre ng el Inte we he 
Snow before twas come there an ore than hgh and 
‘ch adgh over vidual, os "Us = doled wp opal 

Ae rowing the Fein, the road ollowed ust nonhet the 
surtaltctat pane mc peptone 
SScpetony on esuler tap he meeteae 
tnt often frequented bythe Dah settlers was the Ricker ate 
‘rot am (SE 8023) The rnd men gh tesa lon 
thebarnteingonanesde amd the house othe thet ode They 
{tom Edmonton to Dusseldot could be secomplshed in 
tteuher witha tam of ores inte oa days 


Diy eatin a ag des 
ota 2 rs 
‘a ee ee aml ee 
Fat reno ret ra 
Eee Horan erledy gi 





eh te yet 





‘Rt heey pla de pe 
{in Duende real Wile de Groce who walked tft lat 
from Ce with grander cock he he Bak 


whats ien tan ecpar pins rice 
ere ee paren Nee 
Serene eee eerie 
Peper rete ita 
Peeler ee ec 
Se cae meal ad Ge nee 
SURE aes eg see ae aoe ee 
Soe Se one eer 


tsayeat ome rhea Gore aston 915 
Mather bat ad ob hack ney jb nthe ci By te uth 
ef wa Ee th he eh 
‘eit ae byte toe sgh Kad ee 
ere hangar in Te es 
opie cine bess soe a aeons ee 
i rv vt sel a 
‘nar ten and dint sep much At our or feo cok hed 
BORIC SPLR ss Gs Mason oy Bch 
toeurnie hesngh Mh ones demr weal at it 
Spe hind tee mA Rsnon hne 
Sih late ett ith these See 
acre whet ene in aan & San 

‘ne pan) ake 


Tela putt tn, which ok dy compet vast 
sos dial ote countryside nas now covered wih ber nd 
Shc teamed ged omc 
fefees to get tough. Some sets may hove followed 9 road 











paper ery ateererette| 
See Se a a en ee 
Seat reece Seas 
Sidon Un Msaleardeelip enue 
Sener niga roe naconec 
sien etna NOR aes 
ESSULSRAN enon waters 
Ses ee ee ee 
Ne ae een irl ee a rn es 
eee repo 
‘the Inevitable mud holes. The mud holes were quite a nuaance a8 
Pinger eter eared 
referable to a team of horses. The oxen wore beter equipped 
Bina fe epost eee 
ma neietetnee ey ait cone he echt 
See es heen 
Sob een eee eee ee 
os aes et eee ee 
Tooke mapa ace ieee 
Riek auitbesain pinto 
Pe ee er 
Pee te ete rere 
Fete carretera eee 
al a creed 
"Seti a erate op hae 
SE ee eta ent ota 
See eae 
een a ot Sk Temi, hn Cook 
ta ee te 
{wofiaened lag nd oe te as te se the a ar 
pee eee ied 
ee ee ery 
See ee 




















scuteaty on dou emer wndo ing 
eee 
Sener rien ernie 
Re eateries 
ioe ees area mee Se See 
EES Seger ntact 
SIMs 

“et penelope 
song acta 

“So ES wt rr baby ora 
Sees 
Serene vae sree 
SRETanneny clita ope 


Shoes, Bos and Rubbers 


1m the pioneer days of Nota, the winters were usualy 
id with eof sont Homes having on ae feard Boor mee 
‘izomost housewives wore shes Tt the al te chien gt 
reo ny canoes ser 
the anon was dy cay socecne weve worm gener ih 
the pais of socks or stocking andes ney But is 
‘tll eater rater mere amon the ay ore 
‘hoe wath low raters over them, Sometimes shoe pas were 
‘term. They ware of ander fhe and ie they ad dole 
{Sie sem on the bit ould be worm without abers Rater 
ee re sual’ worm in the sping fn al winter By some 
lel ut rere ht re 
Teer Soka with iw rabers came into usa ali ok 
led and lined sh overahces to wear ovr cess shoes, Sone 
‘rpg sce poten ny ow rable ah 





irs 








In the eat yar ofthe setement many fies could not 
ar conven fra amy neers ear round. Outen 
ihe churn went Brett fo suiner unt hes fost Te 
‘hide who ad evel day to school on foe wou fen get 
Stes onthe et. The ester vibe ma de feather 
(ee ak table ny is mee al yt hee 
och baer of gone rom the ed Cros he Salen Arye 
| Rises me ah Rot he Nr 

‘trun mes ot wade inthe - 

















Felt boot 








‘Over boot felt 


et Bee Yulbber 











‘The erga! surveys af he land show fod allowance very 
sme north ad south ae every two mcs cast and wens A road 





$lowance was ise fe it wth but ape Avenue and the 
ther ey oud were nau erty fet ae witha fon 
Feel die down the cent hse rade or wi ore sn 
Sete Through the nt foto the seston 
Would ewe el bath th se han the stmp woul Be 
[rubbed and tinal the treor woud bunt Roeser 
[Phetrecr woud be removed but tha eral ot and al thone 
rset one woul nora ce 
Fs formed around them, essing he hagons jo he sng 























exe tp ahem, Deo hard wok i making 
‘ephadhntthecbe Sale ihm an 
Serie, tre een ae au fap ee 
Sot nah Son Rese the tne en rece 
erro STR ES era et ne es a 
teres como of SW SEA ee od he he 
Sree huh arton eres Sea eS Ta 
gcciee eslestnnertus tenement 
‘Mwance oneal mle orth bealseo he meeg Oe NVY 

here ho» hr tl fm he church oh NE 286 
when he sit bu ee He ne hae a 
SR etre Tyo beth ken at a 
Selene ein tat Seance 
telchpredecins teres oder aera ett 
Seg en gh fabnoe ng ert, 
stan 3 and Coe Inge SE Sa fos Gee 
tporqamnalane ion sethantes 8S oo 
Soeniy aad ome Cin ae nee et 
ser op Mars ge (Ese ee a 
is ey eM bay ce he 
GiiniandindnteCouplate wou steak itera 
ether The ras Se tla ine an 
= Ser nye ugh eS! ee nerdy gh a 
shh as art and wl a eh ter he 
mts Appodecmpeethanarsiaohcheate ah 
ier em eed Re ch hese 
en i fects ther ea 
homered dng aon eee Ses 
Sergey co ctu ty et ie a at 
Yai a wer apy Se es 
ech rte i meet 
pg trent aongtcruiheneigs cea hele 
SP 





A good isteation of what could happen when one didnot 
‘aka aand tend shred tea 
uth of sec 354195 He wate acta ere og 
imei tckn te og: He became gone and start ig for 
Ip Fortanatety ln Oda nas Ryn te sess Red 
Het sexes. Upon his ree Hoey epee hse he he 
Imaged himself tuck tor ood nd tht he eu neve so ay 
ina eg, 

When the Church Road was ult one-halff amie south athe 
sneer allowance: Rents de agers far Oliegers coh 
‘nated four ace of hi land th ony Tt wena 










































in prt ti Bis pt 
eee 
ae Soccernet meat 
ere ay pet 
ee eee ee a eet aes 
ee ee ee 
ation aepcres festa pai 
subse mlee 
Se ene erat 
ee ve ee 
Cee tN De a 


‘Un 1928 Neerandia was under the jst of Local 
mga t(D Sl Ce a enc 
Inessethin he L.D in tiangia joe ower came the at 
S55 remand ew pon ong sd 
Et tis wass hore drewm grader and asap Grading 
‘etelenttogen around 1nd he Chur Rod and ape 
‘ene wee eat suds worked on, Heo alla row wel 
‘plowed aout farce et rm the cnt each se he 
Tlinay, reming.svahaped ch The graer wou hen ing 
{heat ip tothe centre oe road and ievelt. Thins dit dawn 
the conte and the frre on each de othe oad would noes 
[Bve he rond some elevation 
Cinraly tse men and he eas of hoses woul ed 
sgt eas Reha es dey once 
‘Som wih one Eset yo Been teste ith Bore the se 
‘tina ie blade wu pal he Hinde the grade ove be 
‘Ea othe eich, wh os nig ak of 
‘Ein These horses tad to walks it idewaye whencver the side 
‘Eck eesti ie an oe 
‘would develop. The man driving the side hich tex id waka 
{Sperreas fe diver (odes ese plane woud 
‘Pablo wat o sand on the rae Jo Hobwerda oo on tht 
ide and opened the tr Laas whl, hich cote 
{Recdpth and Sin ofthe Bad, nso known a the moldbar 





‘The sory is tld hat Arthur Tepes was cng heaters 
seminal ek hen Des wat 
[Soe eg nk te esd. “No move or no gan un 

thecoree or eaied" Ths ofcourse oud sands wrl we 
‘hal agreed tn drive the side ch Yom After a week he ao 
‘Rough I shouldbe someone sees tm The next marin. an 











Sgt tinge a ihm 
Fatih rh i ae 
eek th ings of surpass 
rere Bg ous aga pang 








‘ena saps hich asin inapeuanc big sup 
stove with wo handles and pled by two horses, would Be wet 
{ehtthemad holes Thsscaper wit wohandes we cle sp 
{ecould moveone hal fa Yard of stone A scaper ih 
[igi hand sad pulled by four hose wae aid fea. it 
{ul be ape Sno he cht rom te Scho eld Std 








‘Aros drag was ust prod to senath them rented 
by sin ding ae fy ad ds Bae 
iano which ws shared witht sss nthe i,t 
hepsi te adap ovr Fed 














Na Res acre oe ie 
ee oe ee caret a go 
Semicon eae 


Bacal tush, dfs nos been nd 
‘icsing eit eliminated the problem of traveling through aud. 18 
Etoogh and slow: & good station othe wae theft hak 
‘woul ake the Temata an hound to gett church from 
Uherhome "sda a tee ano hal is, 











Attn rns rst reg rng nd sy 
geund ih fate ny rt otc a 
Satist gy uf en nies mnt wren oO hail 
Sint e Tay teat cto cede ced 
EP owing Sameer ops hols ee ak Be 
Segheceap het tebe 

"A Re ty et tae, oka gute in 
pret andl hye Bette oe and 
mol pa aga ay bh an ve rahe 
fl duinelipeonine ndash opin we hn 
‘agons and hers would owes the The corduroy wasnt bd 
Ten us ron as al 3 one 
Picigueta cog folope hey cole eed 
Dianna duntellinenbelstigees poner 
SREIGRr ee saps nen Se pet 























pec fel the discomfort of being ots and amped bout 
Wien cm thene ron andwoltten resin ome oes 
the corduroy. When a wagon whee sank ino on of thes lest 
‘ob ys nl con uid eo pe 
{othe southeast of 2-612, which was not covered with dit and 
Isyeat waste Tas was dug tothe bol gerne rls 
[etead inprvemants Beene of gene urd ines any fond 
land tes By educting thelr ead work hours from tho tx 




















Joe Holwenda would call mootings ding LID. years to hea 
suggestions for oud improvements forthe peony, The 
ire wl ny arth hey gh ng 
tioned etch of corduroy shouldbe covered Haver sid “Yes 
eponled bn: 'A chad Enon babar nbeenr eet k 
Wee delta or Handa to declde what ws hay the 
In Ningtodtoraleancerned. Beings bachelor wi that 
Holwerdacnoyetvaaingthose amas who daughters as 
et that tt work wa done on the east-west which rant 
This oad led othe fan of Klas Tuiinga who had sven dash 































































































































































































PyLit 7 
Edmonton, August 1, 1926 


am enclosing cheques for yourself and ew covering work 
diane ding the month june 2st July 7th under he above 
‘Senne 


Name No" Amount. Signtue of Receiver 
TWhiciwerds sai “‘Stonao 

Lota va 

Wothis Sage SO 

Wleve Seo 8 


Bucs cet MTs 





V Vale) 
oo 
iE Seamed 
E-GcAndeson 
.fonatom 
Pond 
THowey 

LM Caeman 
india 

ie 


HBlemete 

H Kipper Re 

ingen 230 

eure 0 th Depart fr the pepe 0 tar sce 

Romer ay othe hw shies ct ural det 

‘foul be returned to ths Department slong wih teats 
Chie Coreepondence Ct: 

Natt Eo " 


Another method of solving the problem of washouts inthe iw 
sai wee ‘great of cet de amar he 
eos and dag Sem ih tees to the toads hy 
‘ould squats ench aor the oud Net, the tostdes tt 
tench wae ined with loge whch were ae peter and 
{hen roe, Crospces were tuched tothe op wc would be 
Seed gti alphas ow 
‘bea cover he lng with dirt The bers wet eo 
SES deg oe th wnt ad 
Sept be ote el: They rae up fihtdarng te wnt, 
athendaring the spingees up the vat wold nae 
‘don either side ofthe clverts ther han throgg en These 
Jesicsedapmtlenoranee alg isnt van 

‘By about 20 the majnty ofthe ates had ithe rom 
cna ta er neh ere een 

etch or witha sda, od pulled tevarnas wagers Around 
[Bibs Iestck desler Waele rg the mea an hooght op 
‘emeclthconenforthesnghecoaneThescteren tum ough 
er, Case ingore sl ahs cows in tae for aoe 
"mmod agen nd tom of hoses, Ts was conser th 











improvement since ores have 2 higher level of intelgence han 
tunand moved slong a ser pce Ash theo Rowen 
SR Bnew prec hing he eS 
fine thee wasshgher demand than supply good face eied 
Haren Ae ares to ores would be shige in rom te 
Petes aed bor ts sc as Cott and sweeray and en 
eal ola lal aston Themen rem New generally 
[lop thrhose a acon In orshend or Weslo 
Bi Oth, in «conan wih Abert ME Mat Se, 

_gstd hat ne horse man able to manerver beter than another in 
‘Bday condone bert agreed iow kno fat white ate 
Ruption cola Sopa pine oop whet oc 


ies ieghs eee pay a 
ac Pere eee eine eat le 
Sica ieee termes 
he pehereefrappanede tect 
Oe auc mateei and tae ae gt 
‘yoni One nds al opp ined fei ob 
Biartemthoe Hany Maeno pmb 
Sgro iy are teen 
a ral ela 
‘Wake tam, Some incase out ot tat he erie aor 
aie i ese othe mesa 
peerage eet tree 
Sons cece erates 
ierare Siege eae etme 
ee Saleen ere it 
Sere nee woeet meds is Ie, 
aber cote gies ears 
Pee pa es 
So ee Oe ace 
Scr eran eee eye 
Se a ed er eee ree ere 
Perea ep rete proof era 
Soe ata Seer rena ee eae 
Sue rere nee at eae 
Fee roe gang ee 








rein de developmen of Neerland. Their endies werk helped 
Shellid ind cn ono ti 
‘Eansported the pain and produce fo market. 
eee racy hore denn his used in New 
din from bg 9H el the cay 9 The mot eget 
itt am ge: ny ts ei ed 
proce grin and wharves a ame needed beg om 
Ercplc oan ithe wgonwaremploed oct ran. 
Foal would te lasted tote top ofthe aon box Ti 
Five erste would ere the Box ol but say 
‘Rtrbusbelec nin Teen wagon Poxcoul be remowed anda 
porhare rintank, wished siesta area thetop ovat 


ein he ne sietmin cme enc iotarel egal 
‘Burhorses. The grin tank could old up tone hendred and Sy 
Fats fata nich mould be led to Wesock or nr 
ss fo Baad The cl ames ep wore at os 








cf Chis Voight, Mello ames whoin}924 had ahage gai 
Sankeapabe of ating approximately two hundred on ti ‘Sh 
ti Darng harap as removed an the Wagon 
lied wih hays ont sch he nals woul be pted The 
tga ae cul alo be ted wna ft ck ‘The rage’ Sak 
atbutinsuchavay haterghtsiehadabtofaspengtotond 
‘Sonata so mach wen th gen, would np Sg. 
{inet magon’s singe nt set had sola spring beneath 
Hira cl ve ple an here mee ren he 
“venta few fanses equted buggies or democatsto ride 
in A Soggy R's fame on spn rd had «sige nn A 
‘ect iets ae sprngs but Rad anger box an abe 
Ldhad two seats. The rears could be removed, lesving oar 
‘Sac inthe tack or carping more people ov eter tage fhe 
2S Tug my fd ge dng swap 
'Neetandis were conera and 20 the tere ad fo Pret 
‘hecho he lent in whatever way Tey cold 











nth inh agen as emo my kd 
feame end wes pce runners for gang though te so 
‘These sleigh, which hd four runners, were called bsbsiighs and 
‘oGaiht scr ofthe arm wagon. Caer whch were sbut ha 
lib sev ofa bobaigh were sao used. Wheres basis were 
ith Sor werner Lb ces oe 
{wo horses The advantage fetter over a babs was that 
‘us aml an copy wi high back and font o Beak the cold 
STRa i de wn many people wold pte ete 
‘arch om Sunday. By Sunday mornin the “re oa ae 
Cuter The ful woud wrap lange Hanke around themscves 
fniiaone Tey aldo ay comer wth ees 












































gresamscs 


t 


ea tows we a Ben Sa 
from the biting old winds. On very cold days the horses dtl 
then linge ong ft rh oro 
‘ne happened to haves team wth reputation for running soy 
they ileal ha ght ei on thon old aye 

Many ofthe horses were gestae hen thee nina 
sched oer ny Rf wach 
Sapp ho i rc, anc se 
ina fighterangexpercnce, The wapen would creak nd ces 
spatepclone te wag add eer deg 
‘neds eld high unl hey ether san oto wind ora he ead 
selene kins eine el hee 
$opring and coming ote senen, they wuld behave Rh 
fotting had hapreeed By the tine the horses had opp 
Fewer the hares and whatever they were hice 2 ld 
Hkh be tere orn pices, Occasional» tive person weed 
Sop s ranaay seam by jumping py grbbing te ble aad 
pal down oe te hoes de tal th ams doe 


Adega on he uh opr et 
uti 


Enetohas gen sich ne taneling net his The Rose 


seein stunts on ols 
{Chorge Aner rcs tht several tes wens ahi on is 
ways aw ea woud fe san cing owe 
‘er ehidreh om the voad Tey would Al carey Yo ely sa 
<i pm fend. Lay hemo wel tna 
sree wu om his ay south et dc ma Suddenly Ne hors 
Feed and went tvough the dk tes the rout and el out 
se, th egg cghin es ae 


What Hore? 


ns the early thirties, one recon immigrant who hid lage 
anil and no ansporiaton ‘0 got coh came fa Dad Be 
Src ofthe ml cals cesT 
‘ay the oid idol a got church esas ul a 
tha far Ihe spangime came Dad sed Now Bete Bt ti 
home, we mest aga” 
Fe men da hi plc and ed Kom het ped 
phan (comet pk up he ore” 
"ia “hese cheb em aang op (Wa hase? 
‘ed cag nog tien 





aan Sel el bad oon gore meee (LE 
ede hoe nathingaboct Lert go Then though Toad 
‘skatout the cater Secu had bal that mye 
“ie usc ta fo hrewoat mas the ep 
Sometine ler e cme ovr ad ake ibe ook ng stro? 
(oyu sll hovest 
(ou certainly dont ned bay for Sted bors) 
‘eee Maaret ooreeneendem koe (NO, But yo 
dotrsivecom)? 





Caregen 


nanny Hoses 

In the cary days in Newlin the people would ride to 
huth a bug or cater One Sunday ste charm a 
tay Joungant hetie tila fy le fet wea MSO 
Tieng gate fen rade with So ether Trp and Mrs 
eens erin eck svt They had gone but short dtc, 
when Corben na Inene ems cnghe pt the sot 
ling eter: They hat sigh elon the hares othe horse. 
This eliscemed to fghton ny dads horses a they ok on 
eh speed The de facing tof the cuter ach a thy 
(Ould cme tothe bl ade sarc bat th 

bi Norman Tepe 





ike Wire andi tere wer labery picking years 

0. When hey gts fotheathahsss Rive gong dows il 
ifehores Boted Werengs sido hss “Remoin seated, 
tilconrtthem when weet dow the il Batenet hosters 
Johanna, doubted sand are they might land nthe rervoshe 
ped overboard and whe she nas dl ser cashed 
lin ea Tapped her dese nen top eto. Aer hing 


ama a aia Norman Trp 


sah int an mer te 
sting teeasg yeaa ware 
Ril ota a Stance ee 
bok iegl ee iaiayeeataceta 
Fa rere oie tars oy 
Shey joe ened eres 





































sedan note tet lah 
‘ound hoy had brass nto the seo he negabours hare 
Extn the wagon tor apa 


Inthe te tees eer me, roe yx nent 8 
horse action ate sokyand on eth Stet n Edaonton, This sale 
‘erie ta the oe tyne cd head Sd 
oe Poh yen om Nera nd iu see 
Hpi ZeNnane, sol Ons eee 
{Behar Tete nena pick it ing hoe 
thbrokenand hesoon chose anothee Assounaethey ere ready 
sriiecncs teed aos tone Ineo td 
Folica i an fronton oie 
‘lamers as here rape no 
Heatran son el pe bse et 
Holwerda, whowentby cat Alo he way ene of the Bree 
dln? doen Ee ft ed 
Trough ack: Guta they te eed othe hes an 
ae ony osm etc nde ee ned Eo 
sic cere hae eng down de enh 
eked kan bea tale eg athe 
‘enon spas era the ages he 
Sieur e methods an een al 
SUSE srl i he hoe The phone nk te ae 
mil ape ser her Cnn ered Mose 





A 
Neen Oe fe at cass bought tn 9 Sh ep 
SOR Sa cate lorie 
pa ee et tegen 
Serratia Tea 
Seca a iaehty eer mee 
ee ei ee a aaa 
SANS ean ple a te 
re er eg ea 
eet ote ae ae geecete 
er 
a ee at 
SEruehatn ond daca eng teat 
Inypaabty of roads in pring and unmet was experienced by 
Soom Lon eee ee see 








bre Bll wuld veto go with his tam and pal Johns ck 
through a mad alfa sein of oper ere Deu tet gb 
Senet) seep owtanter moda we 
‘ted for almost twenty more yeas Fred Tosbes, whose parts 
omerteaied the NW 142 veal ving sagged mah 
‘ond ron Neen fo Vga the early ue sad tat 
Sime ano more than ta whch fed been plowed up snd 
ievelnd by using rag ped by heres Ts fond eed 
‘ery wel for he-dten tal but when the teas ard oe 
{aelnto the cour thee drt ron rented many prblems 
‘Since: wel ane ay badd fol jst ie verhof out 
fete inwhich every vee woud get stick Whenever Ress 
ecriuk coming downthe oad wouldnt them ol and 
‘ein the bush Sie watcha he act, With poles cat fen 
Feds tee and wi much pushing on pring he veer 
‘ould te feed and on thes way. wad hese hose and 
tlforthenext eis osome slang From some often nou 
{Gs Tplcked up whole new vary whi was forbdeh > 

















ane BS nm ough ads ante oe guy 
rely the rt cr wre proved wih repuir its Other 
‘ofthe car owner Other deren fo buying sear were the cout 
itor an the unas ffl Some of the car ones 
would ry to run Uc cas on soa when toy eu el pt gs 
sek For culation tore hers nd some would st them on 


























Ain alr had mes, many fund it tical pay thee 
tax 3 decease in rete Manipal Dita Sha 
‘Ges Flt, ch ha ben formed in WS cad otal oe 
‘oad improvements needed Even the coals, whe wee re 
onal rad ondion ayia Home sae 
Bakes the M.D. purchased « horse-drawn grader soley for use 
‘i dvson. Th proder proved to be wee investments tas 
otto god puliand pins for ove twenty fe ras 





By 824 the Coop one had moved othe outhwestof he NW 
346135 dry cn fom the church and ty ster te 
Schoo and hs are became known a he Cente of Noein 
TheCetrewasthe new heart of the commun bat ep ven, 
ne eto tees had contnae wo serw a the naa out ns 
‘Sdout of Neandi"Ts war base ofthe cote the are 
sey ohh sh ange uaa Se 
Southend ohne ao atone: Avceanhen wet 
iithed everyone ha tog suth on uses Avene up te Bove 
resent foro ea ink ih he rn og 
js, which provided a dest north south road fom Newt 
{iso Out Ganrhad, were anereakan dg the cay ose 
MID” geo, Te tre cordaroy south o the Canine was Cove 
‘emetine round ts anda ordtoynun oad was ull NT 
‘Mound the like Since vel we sl te new ain ta est 
‘Grebe vigs sv eltine I became hw ae 

















isthe Semen fst Too Lang? 
1 those days nobody seemed nv tithing aboot ant 
frei nthe Winter when i nae cold we Used pl then 














the rd o get started ad hep trom cing. When we'd 
[etlochurchy te would throw opt ove ead to keep it 
Simatic lange Haltway through he sermon he mite sed 
‘Brey namely ads 
‘Gtheras the ca wo be azn bythe ime we'd come oat afer 
Shescrmon Iihink wed tat ref yearend terre ome 
Iendsofantiterec coming onthe market NO monemisag porto 
tfesemon ten 





Sidi Temstra 


Van Dor Wade Car 
“an Der Woude dt ean Easy, apd na ong 

utente Pee ots ocr ho nese by Seren] 

Frcs fas mechanical mind And he ay an er is, 

“ovr htc oro 30h ddan bought tock and Vas 

‘er ze pat Ar that ery afternoon he sae ome 
"Gent he apr Nou want ome tong with me? We are 

ingiors ide warty ote x9 
ag sur” 





SE and ec eat and 
or Soc oeay alanine arcs 
fiancee nee cee iat es 
ie, eaicesna eater eats 
nose gr Solas him, ae 
ering ea ey Mtr on 
ew 

don't ob Boe rbd on ard ack # cme and 
iene reais tice 

Cot een 


nthe ely 180s, Gon Kipper ones 180 De Sota: It 
antl btitadonebad habit Frade wereroaghand mes 
le mater old rp cf ie ote cart ae te 
throw san om the ie otis he ae That id heck, 
[etthen the sand mould ave fo Be dean i gun bore they 
‘od prose 





Bens osared In etrary the Matigpa Dacre ess 
$5 wna formed ana Needanda wae nade nh edt 
‘motorized der owned by ths munpalty was se sc: 
fiyto grade te ms one in Newtandl Stel-whesked tc 
ciel end dean dag up tad oh tg, 
Sat raga clone mae 
Protured by the bre sn Necansia as CK Mast. 


‘The majaty of postnar Duteh ings, however sl 
nae go eg thar nepersin The hes 
when puted: Norman ferpumaelpeicned hs one einer ap 
Fea banging ohm eth who iat the SW 1543.5, home gh 
thet when scar pan hao he mon Ih sed 
eit tee ltr fen wed. ae 
bones and say they wen sft ae horses could ay fe 
Sines the oad ae per tere mes no way Nova cod 
uma ie fg connect eo 
‘using the saps break and also the yoke: The horse whch had 
Sasa ie rantway pled the sigh on top ofthe fain sia 
fhe bbaigh came Wa siop ontop the en hove This hese 
Sagged unermeath the sleigh cane Norman an joh 01 
"pan downin he tm Norm got hexane 
chat te rnamay hore y tebe. Aver sone manent he 
Ses ale ogee runaway hore opal he Sigh ote fl 

iT ihe ns he eh eh 
Nome ny ore ery hy i make home 





Sater ati me stemaconmen Heed 
Pebpthr nkb epreieneer ter 
Sy Se mente ren as 
Sete eer eee rece 
Supers ce arene arreaes 
ea arene oe betes eens 




















(nthe way home the gravels ads were ough and themed 
suds were mod [help the eck dver unedited 





ieee SR a ein 
Eooleremerecnee naeeogs oe 
SSSA ame eet 


age pr nro Soot 














cieitivna denne e okies 
penmainese ie rersares ces, os becca 
Semele eae oa 
SEES See er ae cee 
espn en acd Se ne Ea 
baer eterna 
Signe beer eee aan 
Sele re armel cer, tee 
Siecle pa tera inet as 
Se ania Sane ce Ae a rad 
ee ieee enon a ne 
Fe crrateeant eel mpl pear 
Sap Hep Ney ete 
er ae tnatar areata TS 
SENT eA a ae ees dors 
oe ae re, coats 
toe larae ns sea as 
eg eet eee rere ee 
Councitlors, * s = 

Te trate ficou or etna 
spree beta eater corsa 
tain anne ener ae 
Secon hones 
Asser sot cmap id in 18. Toney Sura ied 

in ipa st #50 compete 
svete ae te Sad as er 
Shc e a eee 
meee ie ee each ane 
cui Sree cates aay seretesicres 
Sori Ne Ca ea te 
Seca ae rome ean 
Sn eras oer 








159. Under the County form of goverment there wore seven 
{Evtions send ofthe former fee. Hom B50 Oui con 
{County Counllorfor Divi Aer twenty-five year of service 
Sling iu td sn er gaa we the 
{anal Bsr pss sing hs td er 5 Cou 





The Nery Ro fo Melodeo he at 
snag surveyed in 96 for wenn 2a wath of cg to. 
{in Sol ett mensured betwen property ine andar 
‘round 1958 Bil Otis the councilor fr he Neca ard 








‘gn ces, proposed the lingo rad on the ood allowance 
{heb the ural lake atthe SES135: With sew to future rood 
(Byclpnen twas deeded thn wo bea waste money to 
Ie ingore arden tay hea 
stone quater af smile went ofthe road allowance he north 
estrecho oak 
‘Boutone-quaterols ce The ed ck luc bod fe pce in 
iponsdeclted Aa rk tthe ound rae, whol ee 
‘pate pafsige ahaa 
own hase of over 57,000 iogiiet tort Ginance of 
chad been sane plywood seo shear va 
Feiner! whohad supplied the bs, bought them to thera ste 
Tl donee enced hati 
Enough dirt was Bul up around the logs to insure that her ends 























ol be ree reve th om ting eka 
Soden calvert yes fac nereath the rasdbes becuse ee 
Ms concen based one was putin rght say ght sk 
Tote mud The rsdbed remained fad was er goed 


ss pc, ing ne opty we 
SSI Sent ae eee ae 
tegatana ones clin 
Serie diae og tc ee 
Seer eens 
EEN Grima araeeses 
Fron neeeter tea 
a res epee sens te a 





farmers yard, Tacks were nooner used sy forfeit Bata 
ferhareting an fr ang of ru a este dct 
range as ws st fo frm veces and kept down the cost ot 
‘tang the ck Road ac wos seo iced by he ot 
[ita trapor ie cre oad from sco 87 957 pont 
sfc re mae te mn re pad so 
or ie rnd widening and stghtening program, cles 
cape tae an RB ay 
{chalet nate papery ins snc roads 
below this motion came ino ee and due to the prohibitive costs 
‘Canoving te pole, many were ie nth orgna oon. 
nition os showing how rn wa sagen and 
Sees isnt, ontfncocn athens 
‘Biches were changed fom the aly Vhapedichesto ones 
ef conay or hd wine aot 
Ipiesaomen anno dria Techs ea 
ped former reson The noma malmenance opel 
lngby ger snoeplowing nach werk ok plac ever) Yat 
velfnere woe CnsroSion aed paveling projects funded by 
‘ovemmest rd gents anda tate These jess and general 
‘EStcrance mere espostty othe Curty stare #1, 
‘ich foe nny 199 The work in Neerland mae 
ropestand Seren prea oun on 
‘he county ounca o Bvson 7, Bll Okt The changes 
‘ln ee olay ea 
Ingandeicent mstorzed equipement 
‘Gave! washes frome grave pt in Vega and ape to 
sacs dias in Netianinns welcome tempat tang the 
‘RSpniy ef roads posable nal weather There mere comments 
‘Ratchet vel ms applied ei sake Va oe 
sf ss le re ce a ain fh al 
‘Sis aon up fe coum Peace 
ects Torte reetre Sao boos Othe genca 
{Rae mcr and track ae on thc main ends, tro major 
‘ose were anderaken 
i i pt a plain? The Canty aera Des 
Seo mn ad runing south hom Rerianda The cot 
aed ws marly 20 gogo Bane 
{alr The ree wore avourbl in ferns of dst control snd 
‘tsaty moe rade wre covered In eH, however oly two 
‘Sadsare lst wth They ane the od ranang ent 
ERA te so antag wes a 
‘Re ducontnunton of oling isthe expense, as Banker now sells 


























poise teeter incon scence eine 





oh The onto ali hs prem 97278 Te 
‘list apd aly in 78, pve The Neerland ad wos id 
‘ow otsaly Kowa a Eaconary Rand 4703, 1 continues 
prone stot allweather route fee of dust and mu ales 
Fo an Nerd, Ts pet hd ee npc 
be prt of the propor provi secon) tad opie 
‘Anothersecondary fond isin he process of beng bk tough the 
teu This i Secondary Road Soo which neat fo the 
‘Misuse Rer south through Yes, entalong seen 1 and 
‘Bie townanip 62:55, then conics eat tntup the prone, 

“The progress ane development eroded apart 
inate halo he ene propre fo 
‘munity asa whole tal one ands planer sete wste 
{tll roade were the itl kin communicton and anspor: 
{nr ees who teed on fot ay has oc 
enw wagon in the present, one secs a aga Seed com 
‘panty eth increasing monty an ivy The rode serve the 
‘lis mins ely a pbk arm ck 
Prosuctsourd of hearen and purue ee tres adobe 
aig of Nerang, 



























































Co-operation and 





Enterprise 

















JE NEERLANDIA CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Swen tht es are in Newtan he ey 
{rem to belp one anther They co-operated in the Bung of thee 
cabins plc of worship an school wall inthe earn 
{Sel tralng of land Sot wn ct strange ta they Gece to 
Gesrhhkthings sectoral nay 
"sin the sc necessities of fe were baie in West, 
Duende ont Das sore lll, From 4 on, 
‘Abert Mas Sr profldedsomevery bse supples sel Apsate 
‘toe sapere by Peer Koma rom Bt Ube opening 
{heel covperatve sore Te etme wre, 
on cto pea arse hay ea 
‘more anton me Tis mat mony done foto wl 
‘hoy and was moe tan ay journey’ Moy fe Bs sets 
‘nid eighty pounds on thee tacks plosdg slang bush el 
‘ogc Thon morn, when 1 Me 
fe clasd Me Kampoar opened s store oe nets ek of Sel 
onmepsoee ‘ 





“hein yar thesia sere aso he south and it was 
1 protiem erin the sopes Iecrase Mesto, the newest 
‘altay sta vas thiryr Ete ses ey. Sometines we Mee 


‘ek without aol forour lamps or without Sug 
Bs ices 


ul Fur 

any Duchyoneur hk oes the Davi te 
{i Suits in Wctoc: Par deakrs mould come to Dai stor on 
Sree ea pc uh ta Aes we 
Ingngn “BULL FURFOR SALE 





Some ofthe setters snd hati Kampnarhadhopthiepes st 
sort sept ac sap wold veo 
Gara Thaacewtnentl estan psbiy acta 
Fade usted tuny of he sete de py 
{BEL bile orang ham tocarge nore tobe ae ayn ane 
feibcentieg pars seomsionesttonts tpl setae 
Eventually fete Kampnar found impose Yo continue and 
i _ 

‘fstating scoop store ts iio a etblah the exact at tat 
{he Newtndio Co-op began The icoeportion document rer 














open Be, 






June 21, 2922, but ster evidence inictes thatthe Coop was 
‘ctl n operation bore thot Ste Ted Rita, former res 
‘Ene i qunled atone a satng that the tore began in 90 Ca 
nce Tulminga another former president, sted i 4 taped 
‘Sersew “The Cop wasinconortesin abut ely ett 
‘aor nea nt, acing orl ain 
‘how the recept foe 1923 tobe $1392 15 Farthermor, the Neca 
2S Cop at a ceamtesing mation forthe rps Daley, 
iS oan ry Eber tn hy Bie te 
Ind nt teenth operation before i incrpraon date ly 3, 
[82 hs woul nt have ben pose Pal cna cet 
‘es the ngnal sharebook The a ery was mae on May 
15 Seer ther nies were nase on fue 1821 One mat 
fone then tht he Covop was the nna tages in 2 
tinea n 92 sd incorped in 















Memorandum of Asscition 

We. Baker A bers, K. Keke, H, Leer, M. Nan 
sing. Sering 1: Fomit,KTanig I 6 Geleman, 
{rong Wed eng 0 Bat 
tegwercn Anema, We Keke Hy Kannepcen ede ape, 
Min E- Nesseink, W. Groothia, B. Lieve, T Surwld 
Ota toes 6 Tema, W van Asch. C.F Nt 
Nichi and Odephers do hereby express ou desi toon ah 
[ssociton under the provision hc Conopersive Reson 

The corporate name of the agrociston tobe: The Newania 
Couperin Niven Ueto te ej or he 

(eT deal margarine, lumber, bung materi, 
eal fchinery and geno ny anal cmos requed 
‘Sted y anne 

1b) Tanya the busines of machting ad slingHvestock 
and frm pode of ny dese 

(Geng ince oer Mean 
oggect nite Sesesr offre ie oral insurance or the Be 





(6) Thal, buysell or tern ea in el ete o ter 
prope 
Wal ose om any ta cooper ines it 
Siegen he are, dy oie 
eae er 
a) Generly do sch aed deeds, incang the borrow 
é maney fom any person, fem or corporstion, with or wot 


‘ving say tele 2, shal oe Paces for the ong 
‘Sralthe businee othe sscaon. The mami of shares 0 
temated and the capital nt cons ses of went Se 


ota 2500 ach oo ach ther amount shal eo 

‘ete determined the rules ox bys of the sso 
‘The ruber of tastes Who shall manag he concer fe 

stalin shal be ive and Ue ames su ster nl he 





sce an ace aC Inger, J W Hall Te 
‘tele Newtondig Ae Pe seg 
‘ted Wis ah ay Jane A.D. 1922 at Neen, Ak 


_Byestrebpn onary saan onan 
these naan ane Sid Te who wa Dah 
iby comer of Yoga He war an ebsites a ho 
fe tlownas “htt ory wars eed a 
Stead crm Scns hint the pete 
Selrpegetn neshaeboce, ne he Tae ome 

aoa pean ch hao ne 
ge whch rod hs cones Te pope whe 
‘rsare recorded ats ery date soriooy ha ta adecnon 
tDbagins cnopnive re hey hal comets patent 
worl hive to waned ssc Ty hal ped 
IES sean ant mation pt ac the 

They of May 0, 12 nf Sgt Tate for 
sno" send ul ey dt 
Selene saree tre ney thee 
‘in wi te prs shares naman 00 or fr 
‘as Fete, with 9 fll share to hove ava of 32400" Many 
Gin nts cape efpaymeteior cheouny soe 
ned end thet oul be seer as Ble he a a 
ahaa 

Ferintane, is Ke agony png 2.29 Je 
Injuyhesdseuso in angus? sadly Sopcmber he was 
SED pt ante 04 Sesh acc See fen Ce 
ed Saya 0, He mae mae pyen, bo Ns 

“Othe terete pope who aed in he hr ook, 
supe nr SBE a ogre tesa a 
‘Thee paps fad conebute Bi ea Fight move members 
{ihe provisional beard conssted ef fe Hada, Case Inger, 
‘MeeRanings Tne reel andi fae eta 
Serihe mormon 0 be ego opie 

Taught heat ea Tete cna nd money o 
he ana yc end SET ae 985 60 
ine ot ota Yo i hve at igh ae 
‘Saree typos sears, 
‘howto nate Wand et ane tao es 
irom Gog also lent money during the Sat ight yar ofthe soe 
‘Gre Bonstom en the asocaton S00 10 ded Chase Anderson 
inthe aah th 

Theft ay efotogbuliing lated on the NE 
seat these howenead Reine esos 





voto have sre tha wld be pen ne day a eck, Cie 
ice we a eeepc Sec 
‘Ince was ete fadthe mot experience, Atsbout the sae 
Soop reed an paced fans when te eae 
‘ies ated eta ace 
‘eam and had’ pass an cram tobias lcenae: According othe 
SS aaoa repo ofthe Day Conuiocrero Aber Se 
teres were ace operon’ of eeu sos, of wih 
Sill oe 

ihc cf, sp and obo wee sod inte soe 
on wal oprnte ie Sane ae shes on och oe 
‘sock items a fallow and Kerosene, By sal window ex! othe 
Corns sa abandons be Booed can oe 





FIOM Yau ener 





At ine dock exch Monday morning the fairs woud 
arevetyrhorc and wagon with cn eesti & full can ghd 
tight pounds, bat mon cans werent ll Promeachcansseple 
selena pati nbd ak eta oe 
‘Stet could be see Ones he ne vere met twas ie 
‘Stet he rem frat cntent by adn ad tothe warm ean, 
Spinning tina centage Four acto mn ang he 
‘Geant to Wesoc an ot there mas Ral ont by 
{fin The psymont forthe cream ar madeby gue bu whee 
ety RE es oo Coop othe duce Sat 





cay Beto SN 
cm een tek ae ie 
Pe ee pe fe 
Ercan Bea nace ee 








‘id tbe por with cash The manager said othe bay, Heo 
‘id ve you money) Ny" sald the oy. “Dan. gen rood” 
Fihen no et) snd he manager "Whos ne” 


Incr bea vale operations was necessary ft 1 
ony for ath ingweren wt, “Te orckeper Rd tobe haa 
‘heute da! wl he por house aos were res ah Ne 
Scat eceSnsocinn nent rngi Neck 
‘Simply sbout the low who eased sl her sop 
"Gute Son afer he soe began, rbsame neces open 
cara orelieNonyWakthcenoutgenct arte 
‘Soperave twas desea fo start a seal store and fo g0 0 
Ftabesr i. The alot 92a mater tre was bk whee the 
fark dy tuning oe ramps the 
ist years wo gone th cc esting seemed anal, 
‘nas centdiety Edmonton "The association bought two acres 
SERWSHUratSnd trad he sew ung there. 


ee ott, 
SA 


JL MTEL tonsa B 













Dust. Kaghcletin 
tchuan —flé0-4) Roan F ae: 
TG | thane 
ats] Guriiee 


















‘Stn ing sped in ewer a en gle 








itis $50.00. Ae % = 
‘bulk Foureame mone-hundred pound bags Alitems were on 











‘ Next Hack — Next Weck 
stood behind the cour serving the lrmers. A coupe a gente 
{ina whch happened gue fequeny Nr imeem eld 

‘Rakin 2 Nev wre’ Ore of ese elena ak he 
Nulednfrant Owaon Os aside is wat 
"Zn, sngen deb ook* (So, do they ing tha fo?) cho of 

















orpine 
Wa coe ge 
lore 
Bowen poke 
It fon 
Panesar a 
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sn meting held Mach22, 197, ita change to hee yar. 
foc Hlweda Ss the efical sai and he wn seed omer 
‘is yen by Wiles van Arend Femy Kipper Se 

"Frere vere fo al ue people Wotan the ten 99, 
‘This the manager and one Tea recods se that 
At it one fate employe in 931 ana vm Dang te 
Inter yer ofingwereen, prem heptane. 

e'esan ce fate te Cop 98, A ot 
{atte emplaee, Lo eyse hod ben Neda tin 882 

“thoghine ten who onthe tore were called manage ts 
dubia hehe hey were ght of or such Moat fhe bu 
‘esr ts board meng wan completed thot the marae 
{Mendance tens matage ar Caled int = meeting snd id 
‘ho sk were and what wo change forthe proc 

inti teed nade ote comet wen sti, 
[resdenfandwocthers on theboutldhoneededomake aint 
[ExSonio monte ater they fave the manages the ht oe 
Sed fc hs own crt: ronal a the venetian, te 


ai at eee 
ce ett Se i tee 
satyg dierent erate 
ies nce nee 


aoe 

ET cia sinienyb eee 

of your shares we wl sed you our Chg of $4. 
Sasa hce asec aan 











Yours tly 








1938, while Koning was manager and during the Deprs 
sont lane oe as bt The Corporate Assan po 
Sed on and-one hat srs of and nthe NE Asal om, 
Witam Saft The move indie the eine of he 














{hssintheCo-p.Inatimesehen he wold’ ecomomy asin astate 
‘fume the econo forge send ws made 

“Aca n N34 Duldng fund was etbished One tid ot 
sh dined etd ech mene eon 
‘hese wasp aside annua. Aer ce years he fund ed 
S{Satot the amount a enh contain secured an cre 
cit tember share eer dln we 
‘sed by boring fom anya the near Even ae 
‘les let money fo te Coop during ts period The buling 
[rest nts began in 957 and complete n BB 


ace 










solaris et 
Sie hen ehh ooendme 
siicee a ane ewok 
Subs amoieemsee ates 
endnote oe Frmany ya ie er 
‘meting, nein receptions, barat, educaonal ts and 
= ee yee 











‘Seoncainehe a Chairs prov sing ero part of th 
ia but he bck had wo fowso aches The high ack roms 
‘ete he lasurte benches fhe young meni the Soman 


Tos lee he dae a rent the mal 
tat dated al’ ih ur econ ett parc 
fy nase Nanning thy Spied cna Hepp ae 
lth of he str and and 
meee 
doa es woe pred in 40st 462 
emf ws Mhey psy a sr ing itt 
‘Sopra ol «Neon en reper es prin 
ex aan super ir hep te Maa 
a Sr pathic arpa wae pense tga ee 
~ SoeGeb ines modem ond up rao nonnss. 





Neerlandia Cooperative Association 
Business Tirnover and Profit 














Year eee | 
Bu 
taaa | aaaa 16040 
1933 643630, | a37166 
aay | “930363._| 4087 
tas | gages] 13103 
iaae | 153958 | 281.11 
1927 21,09992..|. 90768 
19a8 | 24750897_| 71956 
i924 30.79543_| 21731 
1934 2168598__| 51002 
1937 4619981... | 1.90956] 
ta41 | 6oagoay._| 1,855.07) 
ferry Ramua96 -1neoes 











[Af the present tie only ane type of share ks ld by de 
mentee When the Coop began th tet vaso have ses 
tensive dolar moun an eich share ws kept sept nce 
thoy here amie trough venison the skareeders 
purchases. Here ore seme ewes indaing what pened when 
Ue rerods bese conse 


































Alter twetve yrs of flthfl service Jan Koning lef for 
ato, 6. 885 He ad puachsed sown erethere, The 
tedthenhired H|Ten Hove ste manager and Autey Acley 
fetal bolecper a usk heh been dngon «pr ume 
fetus 2 tie rngnedatcrnce nonce 
Kedesen 

Frank Visser washized ar manaperinI9. Aubrey Ashley tok 
‘over thi poston i 0, and hey retained he ob bok 

















eps, He had gd aio wih tba: hives on 


‘uleey had bon aking the Bord for arise ose tne and 
spelt ate cach ti aly ard eto oe he 
Salary by 530.09 per feu When hes informed o the dec 
‘Aatrey replied tha 1.90 per month was sufi sms 
ites pa The bow gut wing aged oth? 





195 Bat Vander Wal was given the espontlyof 

1 ahd tekecper in Seplemter 9 Mike Vanco! 
Hlth tne i end rh ee 
{fos The ae of manager and bookkeeper was paises 
‘pete when Gerhard foyer as hres manage aoa De 
‘Ceres red ae bootheeper 


e Casa nay 
pepapesalmer ah pia workshoes athe store le 
em or ep fort hea fe 
omplaning tha he shes he a parce wre aon sone 
Inguign of weae and demanded hismoney back el thecuston 
is nay right ao athoogh the manager ound i elf 
fee esha Sk oo ich tie 
{Beste and sted tsa it the manager He Semele 
"esd hate at enn he ranger te sos He 
seed dscvered then sons sl inthe bwin when ep 
Fd Bon parsed. The farmer then remembored tht he had 
Assent wearthem ora whletecve naar pad 
the ground war tl wer and mod (ater he had lng te 
Soman noted ony how Baly worn itchoes wre he ad 
‘ured i pats 














‘The, and especialy the aly parol ht decade, mated 
the wrth th sre ate coma Te 
fe comanay flange Tae Cc Unione me et cd Oy 
heen eo hae Beer oe 
lend toi members the money needed to pay the cove. Tus en 
wren ua adn hy Pale bude eB 
men of Coperaive Alsi fo sper age tem 
{Baton on how to et up 2 Crt Unc In Tod the Nears 
Shing and Craton wa ese. A cones al ws 
Wstcted ose the nen of ath Bsineses 
‘Daring th ete sre wae feeds Cackchutt machinery 
deersip hey in tam fre to Smo Go, fs nk 








tert They dd ot cert oC K.Mastbecne e 
"When Simon Groot, who had been operating a garge et he 
community he sugges at Coop garage be formed BY fall 
SS eed sa page serene br a 
{Eestvoae ened Shes rr Se Op ot 
‘ion ter "ere endughfunde fo ort bang and bash 
‘ian Te Docs othe ate hept he tok oe 
Eegetatats cna ete = 
‘Th business was not sucess and in #9491 was cased down std 
ne Cop about hs an 
and irom ine time serie cnn To ook ater ‘i A 
‘nde 7 sce Tian Hed, ‘Setar nd that he 
Tue ts nce he a rhe se propery 

"The Covops invlvemens sn the le ef the communy Wes 
epee ite gunned proving eceson rte out 
sEGirl ata rd meng Anes eign 
Sed il arange fo 2G The mp ed Out 
reraper ss psc ul ag in rou 

seit tnt disor ossprcegtenich ns psc the 
Sores Teste arene a a Sitandarnk bite he 
Speers cared nt whe ein out on 
‘eked Thest breton esi 
vio nf oop og puts te pos oom 
ta continctons © ts buying of Rockey egupent 

{heute he oye th nt 
‘Sintgn ales ofthe CRC math cba 
ue arin the Coop beame ele et The 
Serer See a, Ofer carne eco 
‘Shocthepvera sculpt eeheer ae 
Soe Sede forthe church tose on usage. 

Inte ar dd wh hl cane Th 
‘Anema, Heney Bowman, Meno Springs, Cat Mast and 
Malate ee opcness saceon these te OE 
Ngee al eal pl ln tow Aner ery 
pre tt hone Nee no lg 
SPE cicldtr ind anouehstuld sean ond po 
ons He ela but war owed fay one ae 

‘Since the store owned the hall, what took place there was 
andre ape” Smt oh ee fhe oman 
‘Rien see Ans hewn mo 
fetes ned hatte rt esto our 
Fee sau ye abe Sut awn eo 
HERI ew tes yu’ pero, Pe inter 























syd inde ng te _ ss htt one 
Se ea cena ate 
Schott ees 
Fa cone cae seme 
ee erga ee mie mare 
Tors ee Bee Bo ee Ca Nears 
Sain Soper oman 
Sree cee ey 
spire cp te eit ma, 
See dere eran 
Se ee naa eee, 
Soma oer eee eer neta fe 
Soomro cae 
ee ee a ee ae 
Ser ea 
ee ee 
Seay cy esate oredr 
Cae epg ee ger 
Soc a ruse tat aeees Sere 
simatic chceeshin ean semen 

Sa hf ets et 
eet meh ey 
SIA Ren eee Somehlice 
EAT cee LO daca 

pat ee pop neon y 
Se Sheela ehan Grate ee 
ei ieree 

rac dy eh Te 
iasenia aint at eared aera ae 
Set td athe 
Seer ae 
Sos mecca 
pi in igh du ik 

connie ag as 
SSSR Mae fondant 

Tipit Leela 
penilvoae a icy ie ate es 
Pe ia tebe Ete 
ea reas eaten eter 
Pe ere hetatiodeard 
Sere te rca a eee ants 
Bia a aor eaves nee 
ee eerie acd} 























capa th Cpe bs dyed 
meee creeper ety 
‘eealsomysurnn not These na 
EXIT SONG cw ted brace i Ses 
pes he ae te mh hp at 
Irladdin betaling she cone see tang se 
Nrmre we andsone cpanel een 
SoS Sn orto ran crit ced vith dco ovr 
the race Wig Resa te ic Ue 
ory pt S100 ci ont ie wat Sey 
Seana eS nal eng ese one 
‘Sigs cnc wed 
nad nngny neh toa arb is opead 
Seve Poly nae eden ae eens 
Sakti uta wees te peer nome ou 
Serica atin al sion ten 
Sed a yas td 
re toed in 06. The wer a mse change 
sot ony orth ks sent ene ec ae 
eter uh weeoned otandeesiatctecene weaker 
Anpath ay 
ego on bended a ne ss l'on 
sooimda Cope een mae he 
Fee ERE Saree 
THe i 9 « meng he seers was edo 
cut ling tin charts soa nae 
SeSfpeed ersten nies mse e 
SQA Ee enna pen WSS 
Tisectiwal 
ise pal meting the sels ped sn 
avapilcopedona coe erage ancl eee 
{ogee tpurtaeld ad 9 ne full sa omtaccd On 
peo T7 the Cop Seve Cerze wari opened th 
Manders snag nel cs eer ane 
Ban Bat nag re cary hangs duce Sek 
ise isan map on ed in hed 
ip 28, oy, ater mgason th Coup ok pce 
wan hfe oh aoe dng lo eet 
“Srhyurour ammonia fait, The alore mis now able to oer ex 
rane era oof end 
tinct sale mace ge appro an 
saints he se bad Kak ar als ihe 
SESSA ISITE aS oat Een fo 
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Say 


nes and stan, The ation ded the Soe 
‘pace, eubling the Coup to alicia customers wide vate) af 
Biss Asthe tcl he NorandlnGoop tency 








By 1964 he maerahip ofthe axon ha inceasd fom 
the orginal 3106 The tunes of eployes had owe rm 
theta sec an ia senha nce om he hundred wo 
crete mint earthen arent 
Etsccon, or ears it has deciared dividends on the purchases 
‘ade by amertbere and these duende have born ppd tte 
‘memes shares They have no ezine ony ar shales hore 








From 1973 to A? S085 66 haw been stumed ithe share 
re rout 

oughout th yeas any rope have bon vi inthe 
NeandiaCogp a Stl menbetrorarterd member Wi he 
either soteg the wean se fe 

















cigs teahet aan 
Petneton tat eta 
ae rhe bases 

me Ein ee Me cto 
ee ener aee 
‘ten we would ave to stay overtime and rack ou brains ove al 
anak between the shelves agains he wall and te fo courier, 
getcemtnt ratty msee 
oper or food eta 
‘ithe displayed inthe window. Drygoods on the shelves const 
toques, sewing and embrokdery thread, women undershite, 
sro tanar tion na on esse an ed ach 
apr eee 
feng counter was the MeKaskey (wheel the bls were kept the 
Snes mecemsrnene arate 
fac ecm ees tere 
ee oie er 

















‘Seles whi housed akin goodis such at god apply 
ctdy an ci are wal tps pay 
rata whch we had package. (ve day Las dacorred 2 
Echt some chap warn Say cack non of hoe droves 

snd we had a fow bags aver thal oe) 

Bin the counter thre wat sal ahi eich played an 
asym sche, ,Se aa oh es Daly 
Donble and Whe Olgas hr H. Rappers Se newer ort he 
see spy of We Su adh ate Un 
ul aslag hs ret i atl st sete "Aneesh 
jest aboue Srything Bree, me ha stung by bee whe 
Tontbegy at we ised byuarbe eye 

‘Casters woud come iwi ther nts and ther Nand 
sham nde de oul wee chon don 
4 Sapte bl evel bi books wre tap on the sont) ad 
then proceed ot hee ad here pckng op he needed supp 
Whethert be ger, drypredeor hate: Wess nee 
Beeler ac pe ced pce, The 

ip were a sdded up By hand, yo ew tks Send io be 
st ole ied ou at eam 
Eigmetal MeRaatey system held by pring Sper seer ‘het 
Sets, About once a rekon of us ges woul ake a he le 
Into the ofc, go through each one and hk fr mises here 
tras an Certo d theo a tha te We wee pope 
{Shae the sdding chine ts jb oy 20 of cute we a 
(ejay ing le 
Sau ORI ST On| ane GRANITE SVT 



































Saturday was the regular shopping day for many; the men 
wou ome tothe store and vis wi Se ane a and 
eerste the cers filet The wey ma woulda 
Picked up a Os ne 
"here fas eno bacclor im particle that would hae 
paca thesame onder every time ah you oul soe er 
tet senacy Erb rk nd oe pd ae 
boar ‘of Alpha mile eed The 8 can of Old Chath 
Mow te groees wet bough in bull, tapoc, pot 
spp buy oe aes pant ie re 
Sd ito one or fworpnd papes bag abel and Sed 
aster near cles betes et ce 
nitrap molases was bought in big contin and we 
would pour tno quar as anal the wa. winter wold 
ireoidand sf na pour slow as mcaer inary soe 
‘esi wm uP othe hea ee Gate Frame Wane he 
tier ping butdors adhe would ove to ick a malas We 
fad to fon wth and woul ae ous day wen be 
trol sneak into the tore and it il for fe nates 
nie knew tat he wo nt lowe ob in the tread 
‘pe when he id peta sD aed hi uty te sou 
Fie it AED tat wea ee he oes 
Sanghi onto come nto the tin he fs place) 
atone ange heat ister neseurcd about osid-onc hall 
feetaqnce und ote! pend vas meat ovat uptne sole 
Store evetheln he ore waeenwery cl, We ade many 
Sitges taco aoa op 
famace in the cellar woud just burn a ite ard wae also 
to. we puting the buses on bolt ihe brs 2d 
Eee ote’ pn secrets nx Nh 
In those days everyone ued colo or high st cline in 
Aho sd ir adhe we em Stes 
ce two alon can would ave toe fd in the shed 
cutdor ero rear "make or da” when, abou ten fos 
Inthe dead’ of winter we were cady tavoning nar 
Seseaalhons somone wun te a 
feb to tadge oat in the tn and ld to il sd 
“hog hndi oot wins nen nmr 
"Vinegar ame a wooden terrane people woul eng ie 
‘own ontaines tobe led. Wood aaa ss cen bul 
rms as Bn ou ey Rl Hd 
When thimen were rotund crs ‘would heaves onto 
Sc Appeedts bony one tus uot atthe we wend 
push pull or dag iota the at by ours nse we ult 





fod wing ctr le oud he oh he 
suvinwioe dole: Senninet eel tate rae 
See eros meer cad comer Se 
Ss isan n,n cl weal 
7 ao or share thang owen nd gp 
feat he ec" Seta mot ead 

"eDuing the wae ceri ems were han 0 et. Lau soap 
yastne fh aad ae ud ee oo al 
Biya stra dat ay 
‘ecol Aner Rack tem wan crane packaged 
Secret as et maar ne ee eee 
SSE tiling bathe vessel we odes 
bet ad books b of war she an 
coin ange date ee or sah 
Stapt yan ead tp Se a he cone ad 
pats ep peepee 
Saag in nts cap Pec fe ml 
sors tlie 

rte sg pin i ofthe re wh at ha 
punpe its We O en ge a e 
ERE TAA pla tind gre one 
Granre! Ee Eevagmanastatbeat on inet ra 
ec en ae a 
Steet amc nvryegon 
Tae Mecca baw pt ee ee 
Shee tes py eel 
Soviet baie pedo pes en 
Ree in etan oi ce er raphe ah 
ein anc func cane rele Tn 
srartrcane aftercare ores a 
PTF on tiny ik dated nh south corte 
ot Ces see ela ct and Se sere 
fre cer sic uetetege aaron Ose 
Soranen fount esate eating 
erase ita tion apt ecko he 
ESC et and propo of 
The mangers ay shared hg mdr ig wih 

the sore, Every Sturay faa deaned cut and ifthe bag 
‘Sg rence newest 
Speicher beyeenud neha ow vane 

PPG Many mominga the store and wis the cere of tlt 
and Mal per obi hr ae oh oa) Ts 
‘Thr nl eee ek er 
Echt westand tad Else thy ne pidtoeny 











Sone losoe Rew 





Sve cents foreach an of cea, and ve wir gven ais a thaw 
‘Runyan cach hale had so we col ced he sco 
"ne we had no spacious mode indoor baeomy we 
wou sometimes hve fo ge svay ictal where te ale 
‘uthuse (used ight fo he Suthest bind the oe 
hed) let am dae mar om mind and boy especaly hen 
eat uhere thc and pcarequcoround inset ne 
Myler paycheck use sated per menth. ared 
witb minum ages and es she to etc ten ars 
ermonth out of my meagre etnngs ot bs of ry tow 
Sent ne ha in ene he 
teers promt neta woul eta ons wen Iau ut 
versie But in spite of te oappntment Tal 
Sted. must ay we gt long realy wlan had uy god 
ines opthor"~ ples many how of hand work, hough ne 
Sophie Anes) Wirange 


JUSINESS ENDEAVOURS 


[she earn times ofthe community was du or anyones 
sargncon hr own” Noone wh an hid lhe ness) le 
ipment and sty todo athe work tht wo need in 
serv emi tye ted oie ae 
for auch Series, The people helped each oer each doing 
{Eg} for uc be had te eco tse sil 

Sipe mer cede» har unrdawn beer 

ery Mat owned all horse-drawn era went om 

"ney Strwoll wae mechani inctined and wed hie bi 


wert hes, Gna oe ound sp or sa 


Retort tne feats See oy 
TLRS Wanemtenreatcnmece rate 
See etuiree oan cere 
Soe, basse dren apne 
panic hy ig ge ew Oe 
ie Rotel ace ese 
‘Space oa cca 
arcana tenner cuaerens ee 
SOE aie ee enero eae 
Sete dane rc te ae 
SEE et So pliner doerecery ts 
Shanes Ake Becta hee 
Gea Ualings Heese in tyke eet 
se tc pes si a Cig be Fe 

Era spent stein comings 








ling als, He tld th cours ded 
Safa ncusa ls Pints iad eigoes oe 
SE URES mate and cher me or 
ese mb er Bad Hus’ an Re Meh 
Se eee ny ie ihn 
His AriuPlat they-epenedckere exe aarti 
Aol rnd No wn ings oH tp 
seas Sanat ined ary vty ol 
unlit Tere henge a 
Sa a ey ones seer a an 
{Es ina sab cress on noe od 
nein. 
sre the aren of plumbing < a . eo 
Sent ne neg ase nah and op eg 
‘esemen steer ry, ult ey ae hue 
Tees crac noeinicemeny eugene 
‘SdalT his work using hand tool. Menne Nanminga had training in 
Sutter erin ene coeny eoraonethe 
SSR sanattmed Chee 
Teng 8s ung puted chor in 
‘Neca forhnumber of yea For about fo years he period 
{niente rad 
‘Abert moved to Meliwdale in 196 and operated the hatchery 
fecal chet Cadentan cpanel HOF nce te 
iene btitecon ws ncn ork ter aga 
Sponinnn tr imenya rym neta pametck 
{am Gent Gelderman sed ony the New Hampuhie a dus: 
Par pes went around the community with his ohn Dre 
scm Gd eda on ee 
Senne eaarialasin cory ferns 














ren oh ond eh naming omen on 
"ier enews anlctian hooded iste 
alee tinea G0 Hew bellman ek 
With the wing that hao be done at tating 
Seniesa ts pe thr eed ee a 
‘tied Bee gency, The oe Dee Carga wat 
Ether "Crud ita Dee Pes 
‘pases Hsien den erg 
Stee ge td rene nd 
and fishing lenses He was an agent for B A Peele proc 
Fee Sirsa oes tes en 
an Coup ella Gipsy tanta ae 
ines ttanathenaecrstaslted Apwaurthes 
"etna min prt du oH oct wih people 
at eatin A wl on Drs 
enh ase" cntnand aH eA pee ea 
SSTSOTAUSI aera sb aon te 


‘hecomtine wit ecown eng, Gre armor a determined 
[Bone but thre was such sig demand ht wer so sd 
{St There nay however stifone vn fv Nora The 


‘in ti rn geting at ne te ad che 


‘eal wtmade Hopeweeay hat al at et 
th ler culd ne sa engine Started no mater Whe 
de Ft th yng ke to as rig ck oe dee 
in hie compte Cat hg the dein a “Cero 
rn how 8 start ths engine? “Wel Tes fom te tp 
‘yh “Tigo oe hi "rs ned ein he nk "i Sint 
fy the oaks other faces Now the ater et change 
‘te awh. Col gota ie gs, poured inthe nk ed 





‘trong. memo iter) 
(Ges ingwersen 


soning 
esi ng ES ayn tte 
Sr open fchox fled by en #hand-oprtd blower oan Tae 
Etamcrmey ou eactonturacinn 
Ep teercienaariei eis atetee 
‘hte het End then harareed onthe sl o's sharp, 
Sooner ances 
Soe bamerasen ecu 
Pcie etd 
Seite neonates ie 
ove he Saag i tthe ham Bees th th 
sh icsintir nleerg mites 
\NaeSl hated et soho cern eta ts 
ones eeerierieemnte 
Soaecnemeorees, 


"tna ing ad opel 
Sires et eres eetares 
Seiiintey iatiamynncciantanie 

ee TASH it wotkon hs own seaangn 
deena ee perecncey ana 
Pee eerie 
Se oe ee 
Sate ee een gemn ces eines 

SS casa oct ei ta a sat 
Pree dope eerpinn dyer pend 
Su eee ns rae 
Se naa 








sis Commenters xtopie 


Santon ae ah 


iene. Te sn mad by the or opening ine ie 
‘chit ene nei 
ty manure handing quipment, Rabin loaders and age, an 
Rca rahe fads er Spas 
rp bsg at os ed 
orca ee smyhicoces. He a good ud 
sand would help them aime f day or night "sven dag 
Sea i oe ty ig CS 
Sire hag marl po en ed 
incite icrtarsehe eau eons 
ied been ited campy wih 
seca rier Heong 
‘hop fors coupe of years Foe 


Land Charing 

lata land tat was covered fh bush vs dita 
‘wun non Horses, and the small el wheel ar sue 
ithe et days the poring the nd ok ne See 
thecaryponcers id some fut wrk snl © el ca ce 
Fight jon Othe had the fist tacked vee Neca 
<3aP ino he bought 155) Cateplr cor Whh ald ply 


eboney tin er ind ea 
‘hed Se charged cpt lars nace orang 

‘Aer Word Wer {Caerpiae trace bane stale Joby 
ops ah rca aad sade cee 
Lind People wee amazed hw tach could be done Ces 
ows ele: Tsui ould Carer ed psy he 
‘ier methods auld achieve morta: One oh fist dave 
‘Sum Honey, Sr ster purchased a Catand went into ses 
eye owe Si nA ng aan veh ered 
Ghrelin anata ac Rana four hed 
ve jeep had upped on one tthe ough also te desing 
fecouiaetiapeghtapain Som asp ash cater noted 
intron fis Ct ut rvs down, He woskd exchange the cute 
fora pero puch the cost oye When hee wnro ee 
ety ule tetas mene 
‘ould break the land between the windrows: un" P=™ 

iTS? Oth Jooningeren an ack Tnngn por 
dtu pret ae hia ee 
the time they were broken down, suck or eingTanch Te 
tek wns fource- foot rsh eter sed per Phy coal 
‘Respoe per oar and pe spt hoa yar iy 
sou work ond he das ary sine ty i so 
remue of stow Gake Loot Nannge bought sar See 
tren and Cearge Anema anal pawn ee, Wek 








‘ie se ul etn he ole owes Lae ought 
tut Loui share and in il traded ne Catt Ok cers 
Ait ego depo some new eget. 

laste ond vet Ind were avnysa role. The waterln the 
lan os higher hs tse aol the gh and os eared ot 
Eat helo land waanever worked on unt hemor recent yeas 
rhea water rana were Geto out and sagen aloe te 
tured over This made room for poople who ged beskes do 
‘Be atm work. Moy poofe Poa he see fe 

“A ime went on andthe land became more open, the need foe 
thet Caterplar ico dacensed Theres cllcome wrk done 
ty Casto ut rs mach iferen ay Intend fut eng 
sh he Cas ake dugout or fe Supp, evel ad ond 
sion op emp 











Service Garages 

Aste community expands, the age fhe hore an hore 
Aen equpmentame amend. The es of ple machines nd 
Sclderda slooencng,neeny years epacoldbedoneby 
{hearer hel ora handyman. Two Randyme i he arc 
tree Lact Sturwold aod Pete Louwe, These ten bad t good 
[rl knowledge of ochre nd gins and were ble tap 
‘ANS ine wenton almost ll the kor was done by tor 
angimany people owned ae. The ned for species knowlege 
inthe repair while nd sll nie gre From PO on 
Several men attempted to provide thar Sec of them set uP 
‘peraions on the same ste = the eoutwest comer of NW 
SEGESS Allo them found i aie to become franca su 
ean Ths tealtyneensed when the garage was Jolly 
‘ron One af thereon athe ack of enough ache inthe 
Sen prvi re gge wah edly wart Sauter eae wet 
‘thins bmied tndngarce and siuchanc taken ae hld wk 
Totes ey ean feet man opens gang in Neer 
waesimon Gros ee 
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Bee Sa enemas 
SSranecece emcees 
pte ealeaeraeentcare 
Ei cares doer afer al 
Sea done 
Eitan teat 
Seema 
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cae 4 nnge vent had to Be intl nore to eat be 
Fees coming ofthe forge In Febraary 140 Simon opened Ns 
Soper uses 

son wos ral Randyman, He repre cas when hy 
eaded ng he repaid man dirt arm machine and be 
‘ld so sepa an nome an rd tal Hi ents iced 
‘Sch things at sldcdog oles geting lamp bck bie oper 


si eh i cit 
eink te terets Sutete anetnne 
enlace see 
Stuino me 

[a 
canna arate et 


eins oe ig fn 
etter who demand wei amen ae ‘ge 
SEBS ereaarnereutent pe 
Senne ee 
Sen rae at aeenttgues nae 
Sameer Se 
FSG Sal epee eet 

ssl Cart Celera a Fred Totes yao pat 
Sagiitus cat aurea eed Se 
SSSR So acy ps 
Sensor ace clas 
Eig rcpey caro egpiecadegs 
SE pep es ia rtp ees 
sient sae 


Mest Motors was opened for business. on Septembe 7 
swe ihe Mecoos Hed la Gay cont wi he css 
‘ite gna put go The bones eyed on 
{he buillings some, batt was ling be, though be 
‘nso aural pa nthe alo 972 hed ben pet 








though: the Metoman could pot invest in new consnachon, Be 
‘The proposed oy Meer et othe ‘pulang seacompite 
{nthe ao 875 the Coo cared building behind the ld page, 
SEs eeratate eaeit eret 

gr he i tn et 
{siden few hours nahung was ct at the shell of the bulking 
Soke poe sea mee 
‘noy besound.and ttcional but tothe Meetomas wil never tin 





1n.975 the Nowra Co-op tought the land and balding 
foot aa ree nc alin chest The 
{Gob Serie Cente opened in 176 With he are smut 
‘peinery an the comity by thi ime he ect ze hep 
‘by wil repr wor: kn aiden isch a wide vant of ma 


Saale eo epee rues 
pickand show! setfirs would da hole about four fet square in 
sive ethers cme dence 
‘Tal muking the rope easier opal Many’ ofthese wells were du 




















sepa sma amount fw aaa 
Fs Sane RL RE 
Semi rvaedel Tenpelomtienos ences 
neta in nity oe A len whe 
Sliven ee 
obtldge lect hese andbored we Hew 
“tcp ee tgs wks lend ey ns 
init be so tr earand cgneoe at 
eaters Re ewe poy Fetal ed 
So edi ches Es vee thn cow awa 
TSE ep oS el St we hl a ae 
‘fect bya be th eed eg) 
Toledo make bie eh 
sinc pe pin ag ee ali taal 
punch rod afd dom throug the diferent ayers oad oe 
arian nse he als st 
Re Atnpha cage ett 
Sihesnael) Soe ts pomp ni cpg 
‘Pump jack run by a motor operated the mechanism, = 
2 Wipe le Mesa ak ede 
slsnne Sl eS sen gr n Shncs 
ee pared as tn Oke and kag 
‘188. Thoy dled merous well The wel hat ook ter he 
Raneatin weeny Sandor Pan Koma 
‘neday complete Thelongest tine they spent deling swells 
She mon Rls RSS ae te we ea 
Shaper iow tht ne even re saa eke 
Soul achetrec ea Mattel Chay 
ith asc rn uh 
et ncn arene bt ase 
Fe az died ip Shal Cree, Slows, Raehed. and Fo 
‘Stanton sd otc ai: 
SEE TiNBA cn Stgean ected 
Some th post wl di ced wr 
which would to bedi through, Sometine he wel der. 
SOUT ia ne eso ore 
at orca ome ws ssp Tne me heat 
Meee etme nee ects 
"es dan any ling gscame nt ony 
‘wore ee nope dred Beckie etc ong ase 
Dean gS er apy sce et 
RAR Wipe ane Matec ein clone tomer 
ng gn spe gs mot ater ay 
Elgin ht ea guess fy aking Se 





four ight inches in diets, upply ach restr amount ot 


“The Wisearson boys had wll arng machine: This machine 
tag an sger vo fet meter an out hee et eng 
a eld cating gsm th tan Ti ache 
Powered by hoe tha aie round ad around tarng the 
Eiger Th bend cating edge woul ate note round ad 
fe ager with dt When wor ass winched pit 
teachin the horse pulled sound. When fan wnched sp 
ori arm mci monks igagah 
‘ewe fallout andthe auger would wp bcknto the welt 
‘eed agin. Th ager coos ate trough ge hod a and 
‘en sande but i ft sod socks that wae fA smal Hone 
[Sal comets lasted out fe way wih damit, Bat 
ero a arte dep yore you mee 
[Geky you hada wel ang Wnt oa ad ty hake 
‘Uy'dd ied Chae Wscrean fo dels wel ea the Rowse 
fox one dala He went down sty feo nt 2m 
essed ecu ohne soso sad 
taken tothe muskey Wo be watered 
‘Some years ner Bot Hodge was ditingo boring wl with 
these dol mie hy dawg shoul ancy 
Itscioragood wel Bob odgeaid hecoulltcllwheretere tase 
[tod underground ame usngadiming ra He would ues 
Each fos low branch He Would Rol thet end of the 
"tach othe ene each hang, and pit the ng endo the 
‘ah shea of hae wale sound the yar. When the 
‘ede catch would ta down tat we here the wel had © 
Sag cp coh ee 
fromaneside tothe ther sbou a quarter aml ot home My 
(Sha Gg two shaw wes ts slough and they ate 
Sienna forthe summer and arty fal mont, Arn 
‘ir thy ere ty Sy Tena aw dag he 
EcleTenncyThen noid iogo te rr 
Fad hugs shaw wel This one uel ei eat onl sping 
rsa i havetaten te cons out formate ough dings 
{ma thinly an when hey go thre hey were 50 
{Sid and miscible they de ike tang hey er and 
Seu arn sound and go back heme what ang ay We had 
(Ghia.thewaterforour pgs to, da asthe at Bre gabon 
Sender bade pattmonasoning there 
He ened gear yor ey ts ay ayy 
"yall weather te wer sree would get ots nie with 
lc, non though hey were keptin te ba As he house ws the 








an a id en 
Told Ran tobe rolled into the Laden or desing ave ant 
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6 eae vt ting ve He had 
sect a eae en, a stat 
Ecce mar conered 
Soelera tera snniare oraaeeet 
Sie meant feaabtien mee aoa 
Sheri anor 
fad Sa ent iret 
Rebate aeeay Seal a 
Soper tare 
ee her rniorargeters arenes 
beige appease perce ated 
Saosin inert acter ee 
Regier One Pech 
Iie sary se om to Ss 
bao eee ee 
pe eer 
Setar on i Pn 

i Sw a ugh te nie yd 
seat ure he te 
Supt Stanners 
Sidon one iy 
spr ea cy a a 
ietitaisa te ci erevnn tenes tne 
Aesapharietss esa ect 

i George Anema 

ina Ree Sas ame 
sane ee eet Gat Une 
(RPS een earec ae tle 
ermeceeaiianreney et mee 
sentences anmrtoh 
SARS ieee Mleycies moc 
teeta cata 
ionliimeeietremeeser tented tics 
Sori eet nararn aera 
fa ht a 





i wc se Ra cel eiy g 
‘eet te eee eee 
Ean caer nce ae Aaycrsies 
Lo apebeleeelrer popes 

Ragga alg ie ne ene 
pepe lipe geile teria 
ot rei 

Si Ct OS Soro dca fv 
stl eter Sala bets a ae he 
eens tae mesire ea 
See hia eniernenes 
ee ee re 
Segre riots besorgen 
sa Sea Cen weed es bea ates 
aioe 
scares errant nea Saal a 
Seni recreny aaa brseementaal 
rete hae ernst Sg 
Papeete shld 
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Tic img ih cna en 
eqs suman fount 
Borer ieee an ea ne ae 
Seto emconteneeried 
eee ptr trent 
oe re epee 
Shee eee ae areas 
pa end tape tated 
Tri een at 
eae a ee eee caer 
praca lps Me ey 
eee aaa eee ae ce oe 
caret Ses nse 

I care Cea Cae ew ca at 
ses erect Ce. gen yaar ga 
Serta thee cna epee ante 
Sree eee orc te eae 
Sen, eters 
Figen noe ieee tiot ee rene 
Senmnareregea ty Meader 
Seen Caen ates tree Sine eae eat 
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he mcs wore tne othe Barend Savings and Get 


Sousa ere al es 
Seer ramees nto yc 
Eicaieronan inane 
‘lighter yolk. ba hes 
Sb igraesnare Merigenat 
Mcfly pep mace! eae a 
SEs Severe 
SARS nba neraerementie 
quicenierentpiiecnetemrtoereey 
gisaeernmeteeere rs 
Shes ome Meco 
Ty Roa ode en ota Ee 
spenmeingnds ag oar ieaergeeate 
Seog cee 
Bs ianten lag Bode da. 
"Reread Ne Nei 
foairrealeeintaecenrene 
ecg ied whe! age 
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The Freight Haul 
PIE pee 





te hei a. 


FREIGHTHAULING 
hen th it eter ae fo Toni land in 1h 
felt went all ne may nth: Whatever te sees hcg 
1h ole wines apcie then. 
tRatsomeone oul end theneeded tem unit became porte 
enon. Tet ight wor gig tte 
re sencl an ace of grout as er leon a thee 
was ota anal forsale the ep ad by te few hens onthe 
gids een te yo pel nde ste och 
sary to Dussedor Wenlock, or Gye, he would ae hts 
{emt need by other members of he comunity The eet 
‘Sry men else oad 
‘Bren, an ajuntment would be made poate star 
‘itera fw year armer were producing enough eggs cream, 
and bute to ehae them tl rade Same © produc 
teases fe armen hod horse the ip to market wae th 
‘aden foo withthe progace cred in sak sg oer the 
‘ar sholder On serum ap hese, nhe ash si, 
‘Repose the had ough Most the ems cs sth ay 
Speco ied me ae a ees 
Nat Ser who had asa tre, era eo tne sick for 
Sore ine abouts vay 


(217 ba 0 att gn 
Taper i a ch 
Sree an eee 





Gradually as more seters mele Nea and ax moxe 
land re Gene, the amount of fegh ung ent a 
{geared the pth becune nctay tina regular 
Reta ie ean he buch estoy cae 
Where each week one produces tock hs fom diverge 
{rea Ten ined he ame an rand yor the whl oe 
Sah sce phrase 
cht mead Hey ‘Kannepiter Ben Levers and Aer 
from aoc New, ners ila They eatin eh 
eek ving Neerland ne day wth wea and opp and eat 
Ing the nxt wath supplies or the Co-op 








Taster 

Sow Bough some cows fom 2 neghtour oho wa orig 
utand Stared shipeeum At Brat we ship to lo ae 
‘delved iby tums Then inthe ily te started te Crop 
onlay nel dlr eure Te 
Testloc once'a week nas one then and at fist made a 
spencer tet Teter ged mae 
‘store the moming and teed that do Westie, 50 tha we 
ul Bea he stan og loc the ollowing mang gt 
‘Becream an the tein to Baonton, During th day re ee 
tape th teh oe tr bes tal 8 
oy odor tg Et’ tans opt onder im ted sore 

ls foechnery anything igus aac 
a Ate Sn as “ae gree 
‘ad ter onder They ern in Corman or Buh fe 
Seprdin bg pe ore fone tha es 

aid not aay get engi ting} Foee ase onde ot 
‘po tormchiner and dhe ambos ot sown norte nae 
tthe gate these ts may~ abuts i aruda joe es 
Sanghi * at ne rc onder HF hie 
[thimble ith pe could not measur these” et 
‘ne une hore addline al my oder di ot ye 
Fivethcorrec mene: One ime woe ove andthe next ae 
{Teo short Once had seme money ndes rte Fat fee 
Shen hf “Lne eit hndaaot 
‘fg th dy nd yo pay me ogi he and he net 
time came thre she sid, “How thd yo ce out ith Your 
‘money? had threats verandshe sth ders soi So 
Thandedherthethre dla Butt longs tisttase cter 
‘ay aroun I ax short nd she hated ne the moe. The 
eee era does he, amour 
‘team tinounsometines nd weed tn percent ol that 
wine 











During the 192s several men began to haul feght from 
‘Neen’ Dawe Tunings, who stared i Newtandis ook Se 
‘ia avec het an tuk x Nin i 
{ipinetbe oy hecamed ives On the tun op adelion 
ur recog heated pina nay 
fro anaes a Over Soe Gatlin ele Pungo 
dee sa Exton Company): ad teh to Eire 
rez od Norman Lond becise He aon mmole res 
{tered him and because be sure from 3 dia Heney 
aston kn Okthas both che aswel 

oral of tem war a fc ob. The roads were often 
Iimpssatle adhe aman of ght malate for hang hes 














Piaaeanmotae 


sgl The racers sco hd fal ad to a — perp 
om aeclounsrtecmercnbe cig ities teats 
‘ha hey wedanpyiecmbne wi sade gis 
rch tees mere al John Oh ve 2 done 
‘reek he would havea fl lond of abou went hogs, picked opin 
Se etela Moines Ghana Concho pe 
Ghee Bc cr Cie tore re ec abe aa 
Shion Ga eae a Neca kn St 
Schl an had heck seriord ot Ss Cage 
Reoae. © 

iS prembe or Ober 23 th conta forge o> 
op ght as vi ain eto rR 
inuling, main to freight, Jon cared pasuengers for ran 








Sp fv of tho dolls, To pasengirs could ein the ab with 
‘Beara oe geadetcon tba Ons 
‘end gt ofa Cie oth ws the wy ta, 
sto the Royal Aieantrs orp in Edmonton. This od ty 
teososieh aac war placed tnrbuckel the ack oral, 
{i Hlerson Hemy accompanied er By the tne they reach 
ing a mcs ce ne de 
trckinto gree nd et thre nerighe ~Minke remand in 
Herein ec The net thy ead he 
Tunings een the roc om “he surrounding arse 
‘Sometines they had to ave theough he fs breast ods 
tere Hockad i Dave war tne lane he would sometnes 
‘te o unas everthing to enable gt cu os ma oe 
nud then oad hall agi, Once he ha oti ith I 
aed wie Other es he would beunatetogtthe tuck ut ot 
sheaf thence arn aoc ot 
much anow ding the winter of 192025 tat te reds bese 
Input fora mond whic J adiowse seaman 
hlleigh whic tract ot usta atone: When heres 
‘SSuthrots he wold ewes te ther and cantina on i 
Smee enc reed onthe 
{Heros alimpustlebecre the eng sn fake 
Tome Frzel and Norman Lord, whose sin busines wasn 
Bureau Nn Tey the Nee 
cor or wo yar Once week they would a cea 
snl a et, Ye nal a ne 
‘ney cents pr handredigh) an grctses whenever hs nos 
‘ecenary.Laee Friel ene ti wie made ty some ef his 
‘tome Evenly no lngeriad the oceans 
Sensual oh Somes Newey a 
“kg snot profitable ccpston nthe venti, There 
sie Sn he wer Mos rer a go 
{ido a vei doer hax tame out chery la nedenon 
epercgaion th nani ve fe he 
{sit tok opt anywhere contbuted ote problem: Ato 
Edmonton, truck whose op sped wa seen ns per hous 
took sk fo eght hous This etn ata mucky ha pend 
‘none sa ovenght Edmonton When oa Ola ae 
Rudinghe syed tthe Acme oming owe, where hepa iy 
See ht fr ms am hte ive an fer 
Despite th ts, ete Tunings decide o give aching 
in 1935, Te bought a tuck ten Fry Cale n Wes and 
troche fom Neetbndia to Ednantn rato months, That 

















Rican ron he aro cpg gen 
hk opera and though ed wan 0 gh tere 


the truck dd nt run at al Fete invited him to go alg 
Souneatp and down acon ished theta 
Thobbing head. "Dil we” (ris terse exaimed te san 
trucking for a short time sold the busines to Billy Quick. By 
‘Senin iveand eight gallon cana Some ofthe cream weal the 
Sie ele tee erty cet 
‘Shute, the pips had tobe ied ono the tack 





an 
ft 





We in Neerland Bly stayed atthe Schooneham hare 
ube Scone 





nd rm Edononton fora smal fc: Wherthe Bag amy ce 
iy uk A 
Sucktoks login Eng) hg oem 























Th au of it ing ein ad tf Nwicin 
‘heaves, but more land wos undercaration and'sumbes of ie 
Ey Glick gest hed Joan Eling then Code Reo atl 
Sey Da np im ym Carey sc ed He 


Sree diver ena rea ey eat eae 
te Wes au Neri a 
Ronstn pean seater 
Aegan ak ne sau be eed ee a 
ine a heh By Gs SE RS as wo Dk 
Yate Den ty ont Tene ae 
Bis besinen he Hire fs rater Am to dive for hm in 936 
SL ENiciethn ne Sprachen 
Pirie cy 
‘aking over By Gus Pease mos ta tne sh ao 
{theca forthe Co-op eight. This cota war important a 
aaa reetic erarmemmerma ican 
SSeS Thc yd 
SEL, ton ee wih ecoapih te 
Sar eet edn th ali 
SSRIS “Resto his natn ee 
ESTE arth me el hing ese 








ee | 


LCmembors, Teese nee orl proc rng No 
Sera ate etn nein acd eka 
SSSR sts lhnedetac ib tre 
Sect toy Pines hr i ne aie 
Siar a te wine doar lett pods te Neen 
Synge Ratko rp 
re wot Se a ees condo rte 
lage nc he hes mortal Sn ces 
‘Seep ainea tua 
pike ten halo an ney tor Nea 
Sateen May ntnne os errr eek hh 
STi One Ee cence 
Pierre doce fw hed neato 
ao Ss ech ah hae gn aon 
SSUES lve Seg de Boe eet cs 
Peleg Sore acternetep trod 
Sp esta some were pote Ul nck 
EST y acinar ies ete 
Proce cheucs the posing pl an aed them at Ek 
Eos elie el tte pt Suet 
‘Sh leet rch dain 
wiihtnele pone epee en ete 
etait reve ae fog een tng 











‘The iser continued the practic of carrying patsengers bck 
and forth fo the ly bat mad no charge fe ME eee Many 
InNerandi emener beng peso the Fes ip 
[othe ty Art and Dik aso aden money to farms on ce 
ie feight. Another serace the shes paved nos bap 
Tere who eid Tw nee Up sore nae 
oc, a tha mats lng vy ta go fora eof See A 
thtsned bor oder forme nit Ala sue Conte Son. 
en na ey the deed oe nen er 
Sng fw of tentytie ces forsee of ero «ble a es 
Sor On oso tiserice as rendered witha the beet 
‘ems, 


ther Brothers Tracking was sce busies fo many 
eas The ume of prose eight cute Nera nce 

Siemon vere aang Merk ce we geno 
Spree ier. fnew it Goce on ek 
Pra Se agua wen intend cer de ton 
fisher Brothers tuck, because they were the only chess i 
Newland The ft we. area <halege he monary 
Serre the ALC mop ade a ro 0 
‘ake stg tf At ft he led fatver he sui 
Fass for sitet Alaska Procesee Edmonton se ton 











hic he bought and el, nr animals and coal Hels tok 
(ets Lveoth Buyers cone. Gradaly he bl up» centele 
‘Somers wer slaty sul sa esometina hadtopoto 
Bien ortenty farms ages aed = about say fe foe, 
‘heminits heNewtund Cap varedihe igh cont 
on Tuniga and he nas on Me way Simon ened rk 
‘geting the most pleasure ot of dicherng at he Duyn Satin 8 
{Bt bes pier hens 
[etand bck dled thes arnerahip in 195 though bth 
ep trackang Dick Bought the ign Mercantile ka sone fo 
into Bn ding ork. aor anne 
‘cease his ther bene and was una tohandle te business 
onion ni heen 
“rfc Sls basen oT Resta in May 158, 
Tren il of oc 85 Seen ana 
‘heard on od aed ives and! pay bu no ego 
{Seam During the winter month ea eth ie wos aly 
fal Al the fa had to shovel the uth In samme 
‘dig motels fore he bull is returaight 
“ruling mes not without haere inthe 98 and 190s 
the cer wore lending hog nd ckans on an upper desk fo 
Incene te carrying apc otc racks, Wl Nine 
theelicney ofthe operation, alnoierested tenis beens the 
ene of gaity we ae aking the Mook ue sab. Hing 
Ste, ein oy sup or ging nts en st owes 
fering the tuck. One ses almost guranteed of upctng the 
tro went intnedich Sometines mecharical tres cost 
sien plo Inferring er Emon wth 
{TR ad of pgs cate, ae ccna Whe he aprouhed the 
turn a Oud ra he tras fade could ake the 
{Ste inden he en See amen an ped Nn 
{Srasptur snd load te nina ews urabe wpe oe 
aes Baits Save When eta fom ton 
‘ad bl the ther fname tbe set il knee pg had 
feta pertains thy thor 
feranehane the ound the pig tril Tews ave and well in 
False are dificult hal, ince with their weight they can 
ay cate ruck to rertar On one op when Suton Togs 
‘wa holga oa of orca rake ne bro jst the wat 
{pprothings paring crewmen Morne, Arson a he aon 
‘fate was urate to sop he leaned en ier amd pat eights 
Santeria rececg ete 
that shop and ar soon sthecould Sow down he stopped 
erie to gets retin ned and alow hs acinghe 
Tad oge hich worried outdoors could be hazardous 
too. Bes from pig outage with the eset they meen 
Ing were common” Even the dene prod war nit ays help. 

















Sometimes a rake dipped in muddy yard and recived jot 
from te endo he po tended forte og. By te 96s Ne 
mebanghoti re ae iran ee 
‘hore at "sibtorm a ig aunt at nin esac 
‘sot hig of he pst 
"ris, Case Van Bek and lif Taisnga bough Nera 
«i Tuckng ae rename Nevianaia Taner In ion) 
‘els shave wo Case Cave wae ming ha peo of many 
“here were several improvements. Highway 18 we pve and 
{heron north to Neerlna wasa god gre road. ats rad 
‘ers wer introduced to ae odin a unlnding grin et 
{tous now pombe gt sain font eke Ber 
tis tvs neetny to pt er fan on Hoo ere 
Jeting groceries. (tens layer of Sugged soncentse mos put 
dw is Groceries such at bape of Virsa never be Pt 
‘drecly ome Door Now wa atminum acs the acts cole 
thesoughy med. Newerens tucking be ses ws aed 
thatege det hc vary of goods tha a ob ough ey 
truck Loads included grocetiy, livestock gains ealoey, 
oad and frntare, Hew larmers opr) Case would by 
250 0 0 eder igs the Eton Schack 
{ollthe barns, nthe bl fede calves were se arched he 
Stee ame wh wan ian aes 
1860 abut tote hundred cane of cen al of tem ve gli 
petal nay eset hry 
‘eat nel for crea tl and when lhe ssc 
{Ba nas dcontmue completly 
‘yo alfherucking sem had again changehands 1970 
Tutti jc ae wheel nearer 
Bre bl riser sld he Pane ck Ser fo Donald Hesten 
1880. Don renamed the Sm Graydon Trucking Lied he i 
‘ange uckng fom 1700 Bad vaste wi of adem ks 
sritlngr bone ne es the hange mae te 
ss tha he are rat cng ey. Fon 
5 1 70 the ale fr hogs remained shy ses fer unsce 
ig oie hogs nd eighty cone Gress ph The ps oe 
{il fematned at say cents por hung In thes he 
iste ie wen up to Danie oS. pet Rundecdeg 
gs Anon the actors that made pose forthe cers 
sine tame cfg tt nen se td 
posible fo make the tp to Edmonton in two or dng over 
ved ond the ene Sangean carrying. net Wee, ee 
‘Exe o even eighty, bul to hundred Regs m 











Communications 


























COMMUNICATIONS 
Segue 


wert to ane a a na cme ten 
made y sry eter neernce the ft postal sevice 
provid to Neca, peeve 
‘aly in wit ends andres In bimontn sd the Neer 
ensiter the oly nae eee about workdevenahadioarire 
"The ist post le became part ofthe Albert Minne Nas 
tone hh melted es mate tt 
in Mllowdale in part ofthe mal He commented th there 
‘tere seme sang nos around in those das oso 
Bdrnad seater ppt to histy the REAEE” Appreny 
eves wnt at pote the Roel a the ed se 
“Rround!n tote Foes ro socks complete 
by hore and pom Albet Masts return the a apy conten 
et tiga! he tse ne ari" eee 
mee Raningas werekepttnd forthe aes The erin 
oracle Paontothe Ale an Odes ae ested one 
‘Thistimethe people north ad east of degen’ could ob hee 
aller The ening ma wos then trsght to eny Schon 
‘Samprarmon the NW Stet, whee ti anes ling not 
‘itl Reina pec dtm When ete 
essence ance here was the offic post oer The Schoonckn 
{Se Oulechors homes were wed only srg poss 
Malaise spect ny bens fe ma bt ako 
the lel news: Often the mal and the nest cosine ow ox 
trek ol twa sti rived wth much aatpaon Te anes 
‘Real gather round he heer the evering ete Mom ah 
Bete eyo hed ratnes otepenad 
they loved: Not all mal was welcome, however nce there were 
eels edged ina hard ge meses 
Nostra weaved in reasonable ne but ome of he te 
bam faa Tuber had been wed and as floors deed ue 
‘aks Leen the orboarde bce get Noi how 
felt eters were, er managed to hye tthe cer fob. 
found. day or many dys ne, 


Mai 


(Our mail came in once « week, mostly on harebck, The 












fist oncice ozeantustih cavana, 


at fie 


Ks i nh Dt of ec 
1a fons ohh roe wl iid ob he 
Far Of oni 


Se ne Sy 














Seas | 
Birla ieee ice | 
Res creer ements tate 
(eS err oy ea re 
Fore ea 
Siro 





1905 the Mas famiy moved to Edmonton, This rele a 
‘he Neerland ot Oe bing moved tothe x toon te NW 
S455 The proved to bea convenience orb sters since 
‘wekiy mal tp could be combine wath shopping for gcc 
{nu farmsuppte Pom tenon te pot fice Leese 








ay 








dui, bat ond eprenent the poston nas Canada ace 
‘hip Cae ingwerse, who wasnt frac coud ed he 
ston Inssd Wom san Ark’ lc scooter tee 











tal agent. Apparent by the nth of Ape 125, Case Ing 
Seer il ppe ink 





sii aoa ns tg 
he al cared al for mua er iain a haa he 
kegan isnot Rater may hae Boe the tam wns nus 1 
ergata toe, eng win 
Schima eae es ener 
Sie reamed 
Seog aati an te didenat ens a 
ese pers 
‘Postiiien Pele Hoofdakker assumed the responsibility of mail 
SUSIE tentang 
Se rea fes Brena emia au ae 

















ter a lst upecebent  Posal ete ts 








ete’ py was, "Yo can stop the Royal Mal" “We only want 
Check your taken" sua the RCMP Th seme 9 reco 
seg Rea te sorter ate 
cane pei the ae ihe ani hwy Fa 
"Slop twasthe word the malearser was wating or and witont 
tafe he aes, She aor spp athe eee 





en gh lt rahe wat 
un ch eee sehen he 
ite eye tg af i et 
Fed mand eram can o Barend vce ¢wrek foe Wg 
‘Neerlandia, and Meilowdale nf 
Bh ches ourplce Me Hotta hd 
nga pargen he ata aint ck 
‘invas tap ws put over and fed down becuse started torn 
Tivol faba ye What gcse es 
{lon Ml ria O a il Son 
ope Win emt ara thet ay 
fer ting the cman ewe ppd of he 
Ae he eo ing cee aa 








vandering i we had been lt ther or good. Finally, in the inte 
‘ernoon Mr Hotter rete orus banging ih hme 
{hobs asin doughnuts we hod everd, ch rom te baker. 
Theme ga ick tet ad ent pnt oe 
Eeghictand ch fo wate our mal bogs we dy: Ply 

Thera hd topped ut the rare erable. Aer ging 
about ome, a ag tl ith dad tery Ae 
ent sown far generator rep Aer these repairs we 
procade om ur tp hme mith any farther probleme. We 
See hone lian angry ft gp th be 
Sir wa seeing thecrsmery the ram elevators and my fistever 
‘este Al tall vey good cy 








Progress was again evident when Ley Enkson became the 
nog aman he wed  dose-n wock wich hep hem ry 
ay Heep apres ok 
‘ot knw for ze but fw protly whit BS, sae lam 
Tenaowy began caryng mao the ame route nal 
than 97 the Meta oa Oe sed down nd he aad 
spf Hone rn tense ue cand, 
iocatotal of eventen years In 97 Bal ced and Leo Rach was 
Fi forthe a 








feel rconand nck thepee tiered Oo dee 
Soe o twee woul stpetnes haves Hak ts ath to 
lauey tines had ran be pon aes habe 
‘mua truck, M nas goed tne at sectectag when people 


became evident in 195 tha the store manager had borne 
too busy ith business sa of he Cop and ost le 39 an 
[inuar' 3, the post ofr der were ene boslkceper 








ceertecrmatitetis Skene 
serps pee eta See 
siphon ig ceieeeoe oe 
CO ier Steere deere 





“Hello, Swvtheat 

Me Kampnar has ginerament pone. T se # one had 0 
suc chalcone sid ofthe Aap hor nthe 
in Many Po ing tg th ech om 
Fp mould make aso he phone 

Ten A fa aig he New on 
Bere Bice te apentee was on hele he wow a, 
‘Secteur nan arapek toy wife Fie woe tak hs wie 
iif ten minutes ang Ot how se and the chen wore 





a els 


2413, heros the rod fromthe Wilson, he soon uk store 
ca cow's maker of convene, the ore 
{ngbeeae geri 25a ater the Nerina Co-op vas nae 
Seco heat carer mene 
See Sie caer 

ing this me there was also small switchbourd in the 
Sopiiens Servrtfanteteeele 




















recoap reat St Stent Compa 
sath ld nyse wih os al cee ron 
aR Sea ee eee 
hs ath Bs cece 
Tce aie Ta a eat 
Fa seas Beer eat 
Paleo oyna nore tee 
‘AS Natit Cnr ae a 
Ta hea hi Ms at 
cape St at 
Fer eee aera ma 
ewe 





lr ad phn th oly ay ot anon a tit 
you were sok and would nat he och that hee we mo 
{bn thre ds woe the usd Aten stp he woud 
Into the sade "No sho fr grade out xo 


face 
or Nase ta epee 
‘nganaers were Davi Timings A. W far Loyd Lee Ea aul 
obi Dard ung Mri Earned Maron WE 
‘kan pended ihe te nes neta an paler 
Paneer nie 
‘was expected to work lor two days reighteen hours earings 
Farr 

ET tte recto ng 
coche ete cl seg oT 








See. he tomb ga as nego 
‘cea totum te handle orcanien hesideot the phone inthe 
ppp ptr 


ne aden of te i el one sem wa he 
emergency ing When ther ase at Clarence Wises they 
Js aretha one longing and everybody droped what they 
trv dg and ash oth fie. We med sucks bie al 
Boe ts vnerae eae 
Just rang the emergency ing and halle, Fire and then hung 
Up leng everyt 1 wor where ce ag We peer at 
turnout now asl aed we cde ie 
‘ta Bently soncone and of wher the fie was ad al 
Sten thre By thawte Ir as o0 Ine though and the garage 
med he pound. 


soe tte tears nes eter, 
seccte Ree tiresr eee ame te 
oper ead 
Ae ef be eae eae 
Shei" 

Pipl hire, ck nena he ee ee 
snp es es tt 
piper eceve teeters 
See eesascie me aecneeteg canoe 
see er cepa, 
Hee Ce ae 
= 


ag feat te i 
caer ome eT 
Rochen erred 
SES eat tcp cen ce ta 
Perea dar Cree 
Rp eaten ie Pay eae 
Seer aeosee 
poe 
sete? 

Be en Ss os mc 
ut une ever charged fr te coe ee hese 











‘A moeing was ol Februny 1 198, t ogaize the Vga 
ust pone Company WANG) ad Des te poe 
‘Wik fory-ight people present and eager to start hota of 
deers wee cectee Finmy Branden ake Sturwold, Pew 
istnmdam, Ralph Newman, Fred Toes (pean ad fer 
Esengctrysene orelte Alteinri ep 

‘Work began and oat contacted withthe intended st of 
sstucrbrsXpert forcting ter oth poles was stand 
Spd the munity wos approached for apfrval and proper 
Pinsent of pls our sbtesber we oer is charel tbe 
Been of steal nding desing fs own ae a he 

By August 1956. public meeting wi led and twenty-three 
inctitetequsted phone anda flotepteen nes wee 

“The problem of other putes listening ino eephone co 
serait had to be det wih bythe Bard of cers Te 
mia we dsonecon Ae meting dno ad 
shel adiog had be ken ere 


Then there the temptation to isten in, One day my mater 
‘rhe taling on the phon, th shad only Bea a 
‘ished abe hoew esos wh sud cee them, Abpea 
‘erie soon pr ie) phoned ou 








hat heaps po nero, One man ended 
sehen everest 
Stier aeie rene eer nee 
senate eee cera cy 
Rocio atisictemenestet cent 
tcp eter rd 

Seca a eemereeaenres nee 
ase tee fe Se 
Soe hee eae ee aes 
SE Se harem abe 


nwa had for people getused io using the phone. Tey had 
Seed ng ere daca epson ye 
{town  lagh aloud something he had neverdane. 


190 the Mutual sequste a tworhour eensin to the 
tekephone sore fo this Cul Mt and ACT Bet ape sake 
{Bek osteo phones thr evening. Coo ened the ATC 
ind pet nake hs pone Ac ba gg 
‘egal of tevisig er touhans then hear stand otha 
Bethe could inte 

i yar Rr sere ce ie,» 
lager wield im Cart and Agnes home, Nowe 
teiphone pera wer hed to Help out Mary cue of color 
(ne sre te Mar to customers ming or wa ares 
i sted oe wt on ed porte tg tee 
ihe yor i int VC an hein ein 
rept was a geb A he companys net n 88 ke Stor 
‘Wid ns appt temporry can «jb he hpe an 198. 
‘erequcsedrelaoe fom the oat tha ue beens farm ws 
{erating mor ois tie! sren she asoncalil he company 
ned Heat tad many pga tes 0 any 

esto rant lor the mage one Sao per howe 

Pog er tines the sevice charge war minted from the 
‘mony becuse the cspany wn pod Banca cna, 
iol pen an when ne ines ere aed or onion 
‘SPA TET a Testing was called to conser AGT: propos for 
nderround snl rie which nag coming ito fe Bar 
Read tent was ep ad wo cme te deme oe ea 
‘Egraservte a plaque was piven to Carl and Agnes Mast 

















The Masts hac enjoyed thir work, expe forthe soil 
cou rnd ety dy ty beso 
segues eng tne cals. Fr cme in about dosh in the 

‘Ih 962 the Mellowdale-Necrlandia Mutual converte to dial 
ghee Be i ete abou hy sacs er 
someone beam mach simpler Du the ensancee the dal phone 
Seis cheers tn Nong oar poe 

Senet ah ACT putin bed alan pons 
‘would be heard in any home, What a eet ft nt Rave 1 
eal hw ng hw il posal for thon 
Inclined, totem nthe phone) 

“Thera tephone ~ what an asperaing, wonderful hing 
sn i ong or and pt ened ou a 
‘mbar plas ut no amount shouting mould mae he ce 
‘Gary Brtigh Bessel progres the incr were pur ancergound 
Seem unc ape They sheet ‘te “e 
just had baby or was sick or who ad hung up as one dashed to 
fe phons Progress yen tin many wast osu phone pave 
‘evra seta eng ay 

















LOGGING AND LUMBERING 


Neen poneers, hugh farming waa the main concen th 
sees mero com. nat verhing othe hams 
Sone, and all oubudngs cre made'wth hunter Seco te 
Jobe cred by the lambecng indy proved much nesded 
Eshfortheploncersto man and bul Sp the homestead ines 
rouble 

sawn which wa sat up in #2 about tee ee nethens of 
{Gi} Barend” In 19 Huet bought te thera shaye sed 
‘nove the lt Melo dal Many a theres log othe al 
‘ero he i ier Se Fea ite Raa 
Netowdale unl the ten al ia 

















Lumber was seldom pursed in the 920s. Often men woul 
squint and ing emote ora 
ero th malware ayn 
eased with this trangemes Dung thee years much of te 
Giemsa ok z 

‘eer days: the bes known of these fs Chisholm. Iwas Rn 
ely cin Ml isin Lig Coa ad 
‘relocated song the Athabasca River anywhere fo sath 
‘for Assets to daly went sé Newt an seer 
[aes rte of Need icing Homes Ben snd 
yaa Faw im Vega. Many Neends men worked forthe 
Cathotn Cami Company 


Tom Wilson was hey Chisholm a freman, sae be had 
previously done nda wrk In Minnesota: Tm Knew the bush 
Ends th ence! formar Hijo hogan in the ume ru 
‘Rgiketinte Heche the ftest pce, the most acess 
‘Sear the sz the res snd the pry tothe ver. Al the 
‘Smic: haees wae pre nce Wc and pope ae to Reavy 


Latin the Woods 

One oft first sees inended tg the sanllabout ive 
or sive south of hs homered. Heke ely in the morning 
Fis nt ad made lunch for hn et othe way So he stare 
{Aging south slog the Rin a He aed fr ong tne 
dhe thought Ts begurting near the sl tt have 
ayant Soh st down 3 ose ate hi ch en 
ted again Son e og ere and sid to Rel 
FRterack nt farttrt th ul When he come near theca De 
‘Scie hte hute with young chicken in hem and he a 
FitcellThem hus ares ike out Fe nocd we he door a 
{hecabin and he mie opened stand he stared aherand shea hi 
esau tow did you Come here She si, “ow oe back gain 
Then understood tha ews home apa and had never Bem 
{ecw snaybe neve of i hometend. He ms uc) 1068 
Ime gan 4 


ne young Netra fellow ms going te work foe Chisholn 
ane ne Re ee at ard in, heen 
‘Then ps pt, you do wok foray cheaper an bo 
{ibe ou have fo get tlt runeteen dlls 8 man.” o the 
Seng tow ment tocamp When estate working ested Tes 
Tht, "hat do you pa” 

"Tienfve ol 2 month,” was the rep 

“The work fr tha” decared the young man, “vant ne 

‘want nnetaen doare — why? 

“Becnu thats whut ny Dd nineteen dlrs, no es.” 

“Dian om aa" want nee dolar, you et ine 
teen dolar When the young flow cme home aos math is 
Blasi 

oo gi et, ong (ow dt 

ZO pT eer por twenty ve dolls, ut Pm the 

ented go nineteen” 


‘her are many storie aout Tom Wilson, One concerns Tam 
and hit Dose ir Maca To, wth Bod ater and it 











aut eam of hse Dun aed Cary, na diving down the 
‘rer showing te sing operation tothe bec BrSy hinge 
{ang slong ice tlic hts hl Inthe cand pe Te 
Fen ere damped ot and Tom’ bs landed wi hs ein he 
Fake The hoes took right and ban to apa. Tom: hein 
{Smakescoce began pursing te ores" anal yl fin Re 
fess mae hm cng is Mie Nan, ot In great 
ig mas nied Ban Sod Coy tana a 
‘poston ss foreman mr 





During the ate iets ne nly ties, working conditions 
poem esa ah ap! Depending on ear 
me ‘would waik or ‘reson bt ‘hem wath Steam of 
hone. (Once here yoscould bain och youre eonorate 
The bunk were nner vilnne Sttcsuer ss he et gt 
‘as goto the bam for some hay. Te hay nas conered wees 
hl ny Saket and presto there vas you bd, Some camps 
Fst for maresse, Plows thre were none ser 
Yat fook your on ro home bt iether pups 
‘dup ould snc) fae wc ea iy one 
‘lepine broad Sopending ote seo the ca 
theme euros Etre aaa 
nth wood-burng ster ano igh, there were te co 
ibacketlrps hanging the wil Tweeter move mat 
tn proved rch te wing pel 
Spi ide “common john wos Provided ioe he coer 
ven cimpemte sly rons word Thebes cooks woud 
Sater the day soot dahon between ther 
‘ole sndther gots The man assay Ber por th 
faloes and wegen, atougi ithe ter yas fice 

"Exe and ch Some mentoned working inthe sh camp oe the 
‘Sheed the gt. Irwas supers 

‘rafanye one nh kon, Theo ma he 
stun tings ke pecing pate ating ates Serving fo 
‘ashing les afd let up ae the Sooke 

he kage ls ees the sh 
‘Esk the wood, thom saned snd upped tfc he coo sores 
srdtunkhous hele. They aloo had wennares supp o wate 
Fercooking and woshing and oak rams aching the or and 
‘ling inh ren meat from te orage shes When the cook 
‘ns ging tobe bred the bul cook wee ntl opt bach 
‘ood, foihisinae sot een fe ort Blan John Oat 
‘erie asl eos for Chisholm 192 The py ma ty ee 
sae a month for sdey week, nclading som and bot 








ieee aeouernamtinaat inant 
‘As thelogpers sald, good Saving parnerinajoytowork wi & 
toeion aincenasuc a aeict 
Tages! trees at that ime were about tee etn ameter and te 
‘lbdder One or tro horses were ved, a chal ed arcund the og 
fogs wore ied fosswise The rr endo the sks way as on 0 
ieigdecretapricaeren 

gen the ner Todo ths, Bt the legs woul ‘ead onto 























A log jammer was tp afr made os with ome py 
ontopatloneovmnearthebacands ca pag ugh hak 


epry ne resnon g 








itn hare tng he ne do the wo pul 
a huge sigh There would be one man on te ood with seat. 
hea retin the log. When the gs ets igh enough Re 
‘oul al fo the ma ding the taf hat, rho oud 
{Sapte teum and make hom bak up oe seps. The man on he 
real ar mca rb esr a 
‘veragin They would make hog eds ent hele et high 
‘ill ry-horspomer Caer would pul the lod Ugh 
the bush slong wecleare Wels toa cont area close fo» fall 
thich ment dove the rive Here there mou fe move asda 
‘Sinanyast woul hed togeer and rger Cusp tor 
‘entender a fom ng ot. 
Aw the land ent ee the rer Tere meal ao Pet 
Benth abuser and neh pe eh 
Inde fre going oof Bt even ten the ot moa ce 

sac kes "Han Ingen 





The eng ofthe rus was done a night when the crew wae 
seg i alin ee din rts 
{sires overnight Sam Howey an ike Gunning dso tis 
sont iogter ne "Be “nd onic hae ad 
ipo ond cu nem hs ang ree its 
ae her dees ‘One of he men who ad the Shas AD 
ican the sigh th op the hes 

{hey were nl om the sigh onto s ger kd ay ao the 
er ahd ted pw fl an i i 
let erty fe high and up too unde fet ong 


asi A aay 











Sum Howey wae a ig man in more ways than ane. One tine, 
Ghithalm atheome iene Wester mouthed heen out 
Intense teopraton mr wating tem a oat 
‘nt tove the lon cae fw on some te ranches whch had 
[tbc lie Sam Homey cue aong™he was bush ren 
Iesoon had the iad on ts ey by pullngonerannerata tine fore 

fot ngwerson 


‘i a Stel pea was Frc arly by the Mane in 4 
ney cee a cement ae 
Murs toacarmasetarte cat 
You cult damm you socks ot mend your cates A waahte and 
Ered ectic cnet ena 
iientcaseiicecmereceisereans 

a ees 
‘Bm the orem o bull ook ould alk though he bonkhoane 
Hares ec agpieer ig ce 
wal oh cro 2 ace 
Fenidicimntienaem areca 
Thee eo knga he ne ables Men were alloweda 
eee Dscplne as Sect apd alos avayy adhered fo 

er Seekers oe ener 
secant eeteercers tones 
Sayedincamp ove Chrgimag, PTS ene 
Pe ee 
Ete ie” Mircea 

‘ach man was expected to work nner ten hours pray with 








‘crane ting ae 





Sandy Th payin 27 was twenty ola ont wih 
Gihal. ith roped fiteen ols a month ssi the 
Depression, A timekdper hep acount of the Boas each man 
toric and made out he marty py chen. Any noes 
‘Recast, winter ear nocain and bck andes suse 
‘go gah pes alder paren aa 
work in thre fet ‘of non, which wae extremely exhausting 
‘verheles the compeson among tenon ase. sh 
Would bsp ahtbac inlet nye 3 
IBgaperday yurtenm ddan youjun wer et 
‘renworthyourboand never inde wgen) Sock man ths 
‘Seetand the men wer proud of thes Splines andthe 
Pevere were very few aides the logging camps, tn 
{oup of men were cating a al ough ihe bus for Chishoin 
itt Henry Schoonekap wis among the, sed se ll on 
fim Hefad to goto the dtr sie hbk asm ana ey 
Sore He ated nthe ctor sa “Trn aroun ary The 
Sermo esky Hed evenly he 
"When the snow became to Sf the loggers would be issued 
the hpal py cheques ard would move to whatever ck 
tlt time "ea nie yack 
‘When the ver nas high in he spring the stakes Rel the ngs 
sake ere ad le 
Enter rato The haba : 

Sal Lumber Company contnaed thi typeof petion 
nul 97, By en they fad depleted the bg mb an eset 
inthe big bush crap sn gave ches part oie ps 

There were aan umber foal umber tl Thee wee 
‘guble dae toon inreasng ned or kab on theft 
Frey Branden, Bil Chen: Napoleon Ganess, Matt Leen 
Ine arr: a dal he Tes 
ing he be They ‘tore usually operted. by woud id 
fife herepower Sam engines The opera would dig 
Fos nthe mushy obtain wer forte sumer, The Sl 
{rekans was ful tessa prace inte and many ule ese 
‘pope there Mow milenployed fm ive en people and 
{hetrager arsenate hough, scone poner 
Nouchrtea wed 











fs however who ha fo bum fo clr the land, ere ay ot 








{oocarfuland te woul statin the woods. Then «number ofen 
‘ached But woe Beside te ron held off anda wind arose Then 
‘Reo srndingtntry memento ys Te 
ininand eat ol othe ney 
‘on the other han i beped the sefles fo subs during he Set 
Sei conned tegen ner sue 
Stepmeninhle tae plpdtnamerctan chop ic 
. Case Ingwersen memos) 


Monge Ban ab Conta 
EIST ee ne kang, sb Ota, nd 
hap se eas wa Ca he tat 
fe raa ree cee 
Iie epee cr On sehen Sen nee 
Mdhar PO eProp a 
iy seen er Gee Ee 
Nanette end ct 
Soe Srl ee dale ear 
Scr. tina aos aed ees 





Lagging Co. Li. 0 cut logs along the Athabwaca River We Balls 





tn Sturdy ght ae come Eck on Monday with od for our 
Siac eect ey 
Ee Rccnam mrutady ea ke tats 
terete epee rend 
Saaeeiney efered aruaratrana s 
Series sae 











en Livers 


hb men rm New toy hand ae 
lumbering Bosse They were George Anema. Get aler- 
‘ton Grit ingwersen, and Cor Naga Ths ber operon 
FRnie kow as the Dutch MU, Things were rather sho on he 
[ing Scone nd the men hough tomas some cranny DF 
ig pl img prt nd tg 
quay he hata we ome ne fm Nena oer 
Stimberberth which mld ye approximately one milion board 
icctetlamber Tisberth wat most spruce and was iced on he 
AE SiaS3 in ty step vinegar oe es 
cree ates teenie and he oer wee mtr tue 

The men moved to the ate ser there was sufficent snowfall 
and the ground was frozen They bus Gookhous wi an at 
iSchodtankhowseand soar rhe horses, Thehrse rere ken 
from the farms The cokhouse had fo bedsores and tok 
‘Son, one able, and few benhes or storage 

“ihre nas aleady2 vod int the aes a the Loco 
‘three nathng raver alsin t sry bara ar 
fase to separ th esc frond Since the ber as 
‘hale wt by toca apace ond wos ecessy. 
thee wilde amend ety Moy ring 
waits ocd forthe Roses had fb ketal Arie vier 











Soir aa a tare tt 
se Did ae Wa ten id ar a 
oe 
Sone eee er ae cae 
Sa eee ae ae 
began By telling snd lining tees The ove were next ext 0 
ese is oe tee Oe 
erg eatery 
Sede paren alee ae cameras 
Pet tee er etre 
TEPRAGS Oh nce nce 
mes Mel erapasia wena eae 
spine ees ERE 
= eet 
ere re 
Eo Ait dae neti dain a og 
pepe ye ed 
Sco ease 
ee as aes — heme 
cane hr eget a te 
Pepe ee eed 
Pe cr een eect 
Ses ee 
ee Cea smi pp uk 
olny Same pert Bae i ee ee 
oleae terry en 
mecca rete oe trata 
Sh patonadl ned habe pater 
argh fit Soap raga ae ae 
Sree pee 
eoldaa Gomme Couieereenanenan ate 
Se ee ae 
eckenntel amma amit eeetae 
‘vet the Butch i Teer Houle broug somelog tobe 
eee aa te teria cee oe ee 
coe eo 
ok al ama orca 
etre ie ted ee cian re 
eae neice rant ome 
re eee 
eee a ce cra en 
Sheectbpeuramege ieee eerie ee 
ee ones cn cer teat 
Sa 

















Jet Peter cooked fora shor ine inthe allo 19, but san 
salen kore Hest Ato vont aa he 
{ter and they Had baby Mark sng to, i he cee ay 
er gprnsemulorthen an on tern yo Cotok 
Ratieand Sena shared the honour of coking forthe crew The mt 
TDi nea i str Ca ngeen 
kod mare stam tothe camp soe wie, Cnc, ok es 
‘coking nis Neem aod Beeb Gellerpan need topes: 
Shuther intra note: One winter Ra Gedernan worked 
coat keper 











‘One day Gere sa some moose ack in hes a that 
waste eels ow ba. 
The help was all ied locally and the mages were three Galas 
day plus Som and bon Te Dutch Mil ony semen 
{maby whe word there, Coe str, en eras Herman 
{ldennanRyer Krk Albert Mast Cor Ler ony Thess 
Set ENowlamp, Dow epee le est fot ah 
‘ea various Une. They were almost ke one big analy. Geert 
ingeeneh uptonebor fai ote heen gone 
tromen ten adie ite nes sgl snasmlstgh ano 
thera thebush oon the rasen see Has timect fan 
hou foro 
Atersupper he:men were sly eos they wished fey 
fthed office care and guns, sharpened save ad od jokes 














Afamer dis son went ut cut wed with crows sa 
hie they were sawing an Indlan tape ng. He at 
chin the ater for whe uh The mapper sadseny 











nose thy ed ting etn wth teen 
Se Binga da warnvbeoremenet sense 
SESE SS bad cD wee sink 
Exe ogi esas nyse 
ESteeaslae aeeecepeaa ee tnes 
[recrenne Cnbs mer cn seen 
‘Stier etc eo 
Sil wine ess eaten leo pooh 
Recline a 

ve Sn na soem heared 
ce ema he oe grr wh weit 
cut, The wt ase was dened up snd ev helo alge 
Seep so Te outa a 
Sipe eel ete ey ak 
yale SaeLE Sioa ss pune aeopene 


esnning in, power as ere nrc fo the gers 
ins eft fens we hy cay se ee 
‘fond mer char anes, why 
[ch bush worker wanted onet nh mmeneminute 


In the wie of 948, jn Ingwersn ad Bl Olu eat 
pte loge 38-5045 es st of Newandia. They So 
ita prmat om te Deparment of ane adores Tost 
aay tee dls fr one ounand bad et of 
"Thy bul ite shack and sed therewith he four-man 
xe The ce wos Arte Howey, in Jorn, Aebe Ping 
[eden Bouman, who waste cooe They worked thee a 
{te witera 94499 The amber ma snd on the sie by = 
eRe ll cael yl en oo oe 
"orig nthe lumber camp continues to py pat inthe 
{vesotman men om Nees, Even afer Waid Wa era 
‘roe form Thachko impr Lamberin he Ties ae 
rin the azn now’ knee as fay Cres These moves were 
tay ra wo hd deo i Scat 
Beyer, Tom and Simon De Groot, Henk Novs, Pee and Case 























fa he en amigo mpd 
Sih.cete Mrmr raster 
<ay for room and board, : eae Ps 


Petree ered ere 
Poort reagent 
‘tested hang he ber ot heen ofthe al or nie 











cs avert pine the enter a then ed 
Ime A lew yet tr we med ogy nth Time (99) ane 
them the sand ile north of gs in (958) 

John ngwerson 











Saarc peiene ee ree 


Login and lumbering aw en drama changs Se he 
cei fr feos aad ores tee eed th 
Power ss et infil length, and skidded tothe landing with 2 


‘ixhine cai skier There the Inge re lane nd ped, 
‘Sean with power sos Tenn are Ske int alate pd 


sara re epee eared 
EUR Royce eS 
sats irra ata tae oepee eae 
Secs eres 
Perel pani sd ie eee Sete ee 
aera iain om acne 

Le eden a ei nok ms 
pa Lae pm eee na aes 
Sotiris ee 
aoe re 





When Work is Done 














Social Life 


Cr ttc np 
hese 
an ep Hl eg 
lta Sis rere 
Romans renee, 
Seat neat 
fon Saree 
Soyer 
Feet ecto 
Senos cashes, 
rine reds nde es 
oder henge 
aie Ren dt wea asad 
une aahamtaat ted 
See 
Sores ea ee 
Se Ss pare te Be 
ae a a 
ten ane 
Sao er ey 
Signed Ge anes 
Be arrest or 
et ine ead 





aver frget eh he 
were Is years narced: We were inthe barn 
Gnyand ung coe edhe 
sialic ad els cee 
tree busy bing ay to Cory Where's 
Tete caning ion’ We pel eer 
iste ou Sade mee rng 
Sinan roponiecceexconig 

‘ArmieRannng: “Yu could hear them 
come a Rll le aca" 

ar An hy ght eying ln 
forthe They Ssh ca ab 
teeing was ee We had ora 
WE: When Und nan Au ke 


Reet sage 
Stare ass 
Et cy oor 
Sone rer ee 
SEOEG rogerk 
sacar trees 
sein ee elie 
eaten 
ae Sere 
sep etn ute 
tigieeenc encom Ser 
oe ising Rar eee 
See ote ee 
Smenaatan Pare tee 
Sania Miata 
Tie Sasa ep oon the 
sae read teats, 
satin hvu gti 
song one ag on 


When family went to vist» neighbour 
they Sometimes would ty amentre da 


around the church then the women ad 9 
aetna 
aie of any Ii dts and baby 
eer 

ieee hie 


The asd foe he mento 
TAs ofan, 
Ted meas pe, 


ec UEIMERIENE 
“Te place here the char ws bul was 
heat polar bushands we sgt Set 


She pnd on the ito te nara 
fot, and Raves pli The mien would uae 
eer ree reat 
alk ae he amen to 
Re eth yh he ended 
Hoeaeartllhins pene’ woes 
oa Theyurpmin de opie 
fine be burt Bier The er wee St 
esha EeRae the ound an Set 
jes Re tage ot Te See 
Casein Senay ale ie pag 

band's tine for showing of babs y the 
Senne asta hens inl 
Say ite Oar Sine Slee 
STE GS "ly dates hee ne 
Beedle tances 
sua 


EcoLurcTIONS oF Honea EE 
ner lden were the Chis concet a 
‘Beginning about a month before the con 
rae on tidy tempo. Te Suny 
ooltacherrmpht the ese: Afar 
‘an remember hese wer ey Kipper Se 
Stren ene and Dna MeceineFopts 
Schusng murals ms and ied singing 3 
ete wih te songs petaps ers id 
{ho The aay uranyl at 00 The 
{Giratina try we fay and the chien 
ete shed quexions about 
i pgm wa by he we cn 
REA lle eye nee 
apes = cha they hd ve The es 
ompain ty Jot Celderan so te pan 
‘Seeand sce Rnys as sng id et 
‘Sma ena Terpemt and Gere Tinga. 
ous cliente hight as he ford 
ete of hs coc sandches, kes, 
ef cekes, whch many of us ian gt tery 
sinc t gro dan aboot tat ne. Berd de 


pt, the chen each go. og of cand 
ESS auch as wa ook ort 
urate ent to hang on the wal, 

The Damion Dy picnic was alo eck 
foryard to withantpion Sever weeks 
‘tan veo pact ening eho 
Geb ha nd cops in in dyes ce 
‘choot an pei : 

Taal what we had for refehents 
inthe dye tS aon ay Rag 
powder and wee It wan Sd fr five cents 3 
(in day seth ate he 
legge ways an nck ace Also hgh sn 
"SRG jmp fant eaany ter gates bt 
thre was Ro basal that tine 


Timesitwat ool the horses outta pul 
Ba coarenee 














sy ae sn ae he propa 
Sole 
lh ene 





contests 
ney they han cade 
‘jure tinder the men and one oto 
‘Sess sed al hatte ha jmp vet. 
As Ate as ws runing nde ee oe 
fookedbehindtersand belch bres 
inane oe vo men ould i 
{he ground that they couldnt touch eth 
Rory hl le on ere nde 
‘ick lied wth sea tat he ed fo i 
Segre ih opt hen waned an 
Norman Terps 


LETS Go Ouro THE PICNIC 

ten pe dyed ara on iy it 
Siltabe dito temo pc ay 
{Posen by 8 school oeed member ually 
‘Fest paotan 1 ao dank os many is 
ienediothe porch, becase what hey al were 
‘pg ie die a wa add ot 
st ie cen to iy the die which 
‘mlediy the Coop wore, swe he pc 
tmoney for races ste Belove the picnic coud 
icy atthe ig ad tobe hd on he 
iol Trew ago te sho 
(raendabout twenty ve thigh Asopetad 
{She put tough» pay en top: ie war 
‘ran done by ne a the ry Cov boys 
I'he were goed at henving ap 3 sipery 
fle Hor the tos they would aio fet 8 
‘ie. The reward waste ineasd fo ee 

“er tthe aces started — sagt races, 
thvcoegge aes sack Faces, whose 
thes Then famping ~ high mpi sd 
‘ad ping Ti Sook Sp Jeeta ours, 
[nthe steroga there woul be bl guns 
Shoigs again the der gl a ong 





School he same with the boys They woul 
uy gana the young men bu tha paved 
lathe Youngman wer ar lper 

















When a ed’ mt apc tha ink an tent th 
ancy apathy Onecttne “Rough pasa of gan and po 
TURD hchalvensetoeccticrecs wind allad somerset ove 

(premetis pz ney tae fret noe rence Mast 





JULY ist... A HIGHLIGHT OF THE YEAR 


arn Ragan sr eC str 


‘Shot Ae Socom 




































































tng VEER ICKING 
abhebety pking 

— Beenie ina pent 

mae he i of ares 


ROSSING rH FRY 
August is ening the eno arden po- 
tue gal aned apo beat ipa 
ture and now the rent evento eyes 
ier bebe psn 
“George al Smorow would be a ood day 
togoas he gran was socked und ts 
lng wou tb unl met weeks Excerent 
fleur ite heme as we gered up syrup 
is or pking an mak fae mp ou 
Eat pitino dot everyiing fle tis 
ap ov bon heute oe an lo 
at tsing hun iss ingolen spe 


obreeen 

tte oes tet 
Seeieaarae ees 
Soest Sean 
Seo 
swath the baton Everyone sees Gav 
Sararese 














ling Bt ee tne denen Enea he ce tll moving, Fly, fey wha 
ee 
in ln ny the cen an in 








































nooner 
aceulars esse cess et 
reg eerie cit 
Serre eee Sr 
Someta eR ea 





mice 
beste ot end who Wed 
aot gag Send a et 
so eke ee ale aia 
oreo ear 
fone agh la pt 
Soave ore 
pole Ae Ln a 
SESS eas inenge es 
sei 


Ia Si a ere erin Ne 
sa ing it nen sea as 
Eerie i im ter 
Se Pter deed fo wander oer the de 
Urs er ie teen Ree ma 
src ey wee ling at the tne Oye 
single Rb. 2 Afton 

rh hen ve Shs nd ae 
sets poy cl pre, 
Intel ade inthe she 
Fey a fat igh Bip ae 
Ete te sane way abet thor Sunday 
fash ander ems hangon he 
ie alte pay The Ver he 
‘Bese ott cule mere a 
BEE Vita then one ator 





ase fells ere sonny pore to rong 
Chai Tra they desea to make an ee 
‘Spon and ae > ite bguoe a he ay, 





re ea ge 
por ileal 
fey cree taates 
SS ermmemtene 
Shoo 
Papers 
100k the axe and smashed the butte. 
ae 


soot ue 
tee “patents 
enters 
Siteeenasuaet 
fa memsreed ne Deh anguage but he 
Sea caer 
lorem? method, Oureoncers were ents 
Ssehe teres 
See ee one 
ier clr 
* = ye Grace Boer 





PAIRING OFF 

The aiatant commie was fous to 
sve ier sway which mt of the te wat 
veld shane mae a the hoses had been 
‘eine nell ated es By he 














lost setter thatthe boys ad gi would 
Dalrit~ the boy tkingthe pie homelf head 
Restength orambiios tose sementet 
had ak bk home et 








wy, wr 
} 
mist or saan 


“in he Bas oung lel would have 
contri se nh ys he song. Me 
‘would take tame tying fo Bt The ether 
ih ly 8 oe pra ying 
‘rough undemeath the sone Some gee ie 
Jan iterenga or ake Sturwold colt wigge 





Accesses cso 
Sarno ene 
alle pete hes oss 
Fnac 


Rianne as areal 

"te Rata 
Soeato cate 
(Sa Ge Pi eae 
Sven oem 
Sonn na 
eee tr or 
Sich cierhae metas eae 
Rado pa him er RYO ES 








Joba Schaing 





SSS 











‘TO THE LAKE 















































FRIENDS AND FAMILI 


















































‘At one tae the Netanla ae tered 
aie Sener moose, be 
Eetlere aived this Rd slesdy Begun fo 


‘Sng 
here were no beaver, mink. oo ant 
few in inthe area The had undoubedly 
‘Ne top to extinction fr delve a thee 
pals toe fur tading fort Beaver dams and 
tat sklls and Bufo horns wore 
found tom tae to ine when the sates ere 
earng the and, but here were no bulla 
Hamt otaonlly cae upon beached ee 
es, but the onl sept ofthe preven of 
Shar feta dt hang eee eo 
‘a una to asety them ul es 3 
Peer ea Wha ne yt 


la i at 
sesh tee ere as 
ere tent ahem 
et mal welded ne 
con ete 
fedora istni rd 
cocina 
Someta nian 
Barisan ene 
Botan 
ECTS pee 
agree ee 
pte rey eres 
Wraeeeerrerens en 
ng oer re he 
sires mane it 
ier nares 


tier ode tapped bythe str asthe 
ied oabacls ini wacom oe 
Srvstreaber toner esac he 
alle Sue tetra oder 
Were mare plentiful thon deer because 
ReEisnis vil bs cp many uc os 
ese rte aga Se 
Bein Te poo Ree nad 
Seapine blac nec est 
Katie sider tpi chnrancy the 
ad eat opengl the 
Fined ne Puabsecr oe 
Sacm LaPeer sie he 
ioe ath ana, eed aha 
insane pre Daly 
Som aceuted fo er poputned sea 
psc te ant a yap 
tata Sae dened ee ant 
fine hid pov atc 
‘font ete Ape hyde 
Sr ca raid pope och 
tien were fallowed by thes enemy, the 
Tete became » grat pt one winter 
ding oe EE Tord ALT oe Set 
ie Se at ead on oe 
Sinan he! rhe hapten 
Stipe woh fan As see 
Suck eaviadticeenweugoont 
ES a they weal Set aN 
‘Sonnet neater oa 
teen he ast ewes, Daag 
Sali Somerton cng 
fc.on SW 34-6023 one summer inthe ety 
Seal ane te moot of poses 
Sit ainiee head eoghcalte ae 











Eacept formic, no wid animal ae pen 
sulin tend The amber oie ey 
relation aang ater things, the marae of 
‘yet eal te 40 he are ee 
{ei combine thor cp The sath 
iy fae spd heme The 
There were the prety Bld mic, her les 
ste ae ht helo 
fit the gle who ted to make a meal 

Tecause ofthe iit numbers of wikt 
animal nthe are, one tse sigh 
teoeenonal med serninthe pres 
tn pastes, The song athe eyes he 
treet i onioped ty tary. 





SECT REPELLENT 
When he Scot bos wet Hating through 
thet they wore ceca ove as 
‘down tot shulders 

[Norman Terps 


HUNTING STORIES 
“Thishappened about wo mies north 

A Romestender sorter ears playing fo 
jgfecind nae pod eo 
‘This rounded one es Keds fwdap ate 
byenunrand enh baten tay 
before sid “Ths bear wil Some back to the 
Fi the eo a ed" ey 
‘Tf ent onecopook aie pet 
found nothing ints org about tor 
tiv One meting he for the Bea 
etree gt same hyd wine 
fends thee fom Edmonton tying foe 
tay, ader want osc ear is a 
tee “is, ee dend?” “er, he rink! At 
EeMtacan bel They wentover—the twoinen 
St hes an ey ound the be dead 
‘ita oe fogs on is nek sol pac 
Sela. The men ated tke fhe gy of 
feb Ee, sd when ths st og came he 
(Rte Sted to rar “Rec ihe women 
sted ran and the in laughed and ld 
the sder “the arcane ou the bears 
Salen soma and at had mae the nse 
‘en ievers 





tas he sony a gute ey 
to get loa inte bush Ok tapped sale 
erent fica gin ash ne 
iy and hangs wat 2 te, ten go he 
‘exdayand pk dup He came up owe sare 
fe da rot Ns ap line and sh had 
feppel abe inched cul pa 
‘fet rm here fortwo mesa then 9 mie 
‘orth abn the areyors ine metas 
foulind str esnons tk an nti bash 
thew and flow the Based trap Tne * iy 
Tiphtour and found te bea le ora a. 
sae fe On rt fk 
zon gue saw by Re ne es pane 
ised een and were ec i 
{gether and wondered what had happened © 
thethustands-"iestn hea’ orled ya 
Sr Aoi: Bit mea fo pul 
nd oat what had happened ows oa 
‘Wort and weete tsi ctar fem her 
4d on hone wih prs ba apd ah 
the women sid. "We will cook it an 

se Fil mer i o's dd 
Sromen didnot care orf eter wid ste 





Ben Livers 


Goede apereth ante ad an 
teperene wh ne ofthese Hm She es 
fiw wht wa; St she het tne hens 
{nde iehycranang say ion othe 
ein sober hee ace 
Ieethe ences the coop and Deed the 
ior and ol the peor women, “You bet 
tetlck up your cichens {hat nge a 
ata fe ies he al or 
‘Pickens lathe coop only the rose ead ot 
Bein hes Sa Ik rt nl 

Ws, thechihone wre rang mead ted 
the bret door wat pen. The footer wa 
Enea we meer sa naga When 1 
‘ne we tha ight war dhe ony an 
warned her not fo go after that enim again 


Ig stk I he Sos mot gt week he 
‘ould yousnd you sere worthtome 





Frawas ating in ont of the ccken coop 
ating for hs breaks 1 wei out the bc 
Ulceton neighbours fora and tid Nate 
fat Netlngaterrat heard sal om he 
Fuse, “The he oT rated the nie wad 
too shoathim but sed and had ony one 
bret So lrnatter humo getacse hota 
Nine aig my we ies 
‘Whenfokinned him, [eo find no ballet hole 
Ine stn sol mas ave he nn Ns open 
mouth Hisfurons worth moe tan the ck 
if at cereal. 














My neighbour and wore going into the 
tuto cu ome ogy and there was about a 
inch a es snow "A skunk where dd 
apr tlre hcl ets go back hema or 
‘Nathingto it the fr wort 200" Alter 
se od ne Ni as a, “dd 
ieshor il gethim and ek aot ot 
the allen pe ou of the hoe ee it 
Nin ove th ead witha sk, tnt before 
the bunt ould une his defense nd ab get 
the lpey of 1 ner fl over Cut Je 
Srartothehuve makes ne sek goa 
ber ie eae 

money evenly that didnot stink: found out 
ecu tnd aie he dug 
tren be cane home wit them one was 
Wigan Spey Noting asa 





A dst taper shot «bull aos for a 
tomesender inde aus. Now Gis moose 
Fis ecrd at ft ll overseen fo 
ip Eimoron and When theo Sie 
‘rina teens These 
Fine lm, exept to confacte te head Bat 
feta head ein den, 


‘Joe Hotwerda athe ame warden and 
onetine we were honing ar foe wax peng 
sp along Beare we wen he ar rs ie 
wand we she cow mode Ad bay 
feos, olde esweste ha try nigh 
‘sol thom hes and he drowned tenn he 











Ink, by whre he was ing. ‘oy. thi ewer 
tomes bu he ays minor 








ANOTHER BEAR HUNT 

(One Never dy Gert Ingres, Bill 
andiohn Ohl ofa Teng werent 
Ignores of nd Cake. The tas forthe 
{5 akin on Fred Oi’ honeste 
iyi nde theres ten 
aTbea don th ¢ br in Tyson 
ited the bear and then eturned be eb 
With tam of horses and sigh the our 
nen returned get dnebese By tai wat 


ing dak they kien front ofthe den, 
wat abuts eter te ent pul he Sea 
‘ear et hen sent hey need a move 
men inde the dn ple Bl buck 
Scemed hat antheralle is eeded teh 
Shear ff While ome of theses hed 
‘Svan ha he bllepartsoc'> 
Aingulshed the light. Any. the Ee es 
she When thre ened fon 
thecavethemenventuresint drag sal 
gui Hee Spee they crea ee 
‘ew mather and two sng ca Themen 
Ibo the bears up an wet ft Caen 
‘erenhuce Therein the prc hey et si 
Ming th eb osing then from ot 
wa sme ‘of Mes. Ingwersens dandelion 
rine. They ere con feng prety gn and 
Ia Eaun they were th gra haters, 








oe pe uh een 
Rese tnd eee we cae 
weet alate Sel ean 
Selnieliheneecesinopeaantee 
irs fey ny Se” Bal he 
Freel cf om he arian’ pls pation 
fee pty 
i ea RN ts 
fretted ose ooh 
SERS eat lhe ny tt 
evr Dagan ef 

the cae ate se ye 
rilon ee none ahs 
Sangin weight hardredeo founds were 
ps cel nd din ea at 

Gn Nebr ny it ke 
abla We miple dornsetan Foe 
Shoal Late tothe Fembins River mach no te 
‘est eee eo pu 
Terntlornn ty ssn atom hat 
iedine tela pane ae 
very kind = pike, suckers, muskelunge 
Su ae il pc ery 
fish that ives in th Athabance wakershed 





Vine Oe poe per il ig minim fo 
Bogen Oberiehvonie noe: Tshilic the 
ethene en roses 
‘enjoyable ours ere Spent in and bythe old 





Soeur aceon 
Siapomemnieeny 


HUNTING AT HOME 

One moming Thad the arn doo pen 61 
wasming en pied ig buck eco 
ig the bl sth of the Route and ping onto 
Beerhomesend, he dec wat np Rolling, 


rie tomy brates ie Bet but he had 
fumes ft had anked ham “si ade?" 
ou be the mage fe fl” Bet ad 
fine Ihoupht don thave check fll 
is a" ok ff arta der and a ut 
fed tron hae when se vat 
‘stow I wales ona ile frter but siicould 
see any more sol sad my ileand ad 
thot here hooght he head should Be One 
‘te shake went ying and te bck amped 
Sp bie rahe and came stght for me 
Plmped anther Bullet into the bare sd 
Ba lee, fa ny ct “Ch 
io ety ad is back hope coming ing 
osc on gh inthe open andthe oni 
i io oe Wa Jou 
fee nay, nec ached and yee rly 
‘Sire ache ora while then wih one 
lca bach so Wha ore ht 
(low Sid hve made mincement of el id 
ete buck 2 fo das ter ou tal Was 
Seon fc hd ote en 











PLENTY OF WILDLIFE 
Inthe il we mould often eve 300 pa, 

















apd te tome at swith tworhundred pound 
dhe mi de Stns 9 vse 
When stoked grain waren the eld these 
olibe dovengolsharptal grouse eng on 
thm the woods would have plenty ot ruled 

é cor Fater 


HUNTING PaRrERs 
{George Baer and Betas Bos wee hunting 
puters Bertie enally wore a hey pas 
Shs ak cl and fur ht ve 
‘then they were oat ating the Sa 
Sten, George heard something smbling 
ig he esd, when he fit aed 
thro te tes it appoart fo bes gay 
{Geog cocked Ns hen whl, Sethe 
‘esr white tock ie ws Bera A shor 
Shier they were heading bk tthe can 
erie teat ven bl nh he 
‘ulthebuend of Ns lean pllee hin out 
‘ThenGeorgeran ahead tostart ic an ake 
Sete awe Bers walked the rest ofthe 
say wl, Ore et te cay he 
Ate he had some tea a finally warmed 
papin he wanoncthe wore forsee 





shuns ra 
snd ren tg the ona oe or 
Shy ules boa wih rp and 


Soi arn prae 
i Seaver akan 
Siege Recep reas 
Seer Slee irati ie 
Smad enue eee 
fe ee ne 
Save cee 
eet mrt 
Spanttanihee caters 
Coe 
maihaereis SMe A 
feeble inc 
SSSI Per er 


One September a hangry hunter shot 
uc der uta eon” Coming cae fo he 
{oad he hear cr noe hid ie an 
fame warden Coming wk Te pane mes 
Sepred and asked fim ihe heed shocking 
IB he sald, plang. “Somewhere ha 
Brecon Sotty ured ors whet cod 
Sind nothing, “Sore tated go he bagged 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
ony whe ana ny dan 
tne went, we eronsed over the Le Irom our 
Ith int fone teratory — Daman 
Ina loan dil Slow anyone to 
ses er Dd ‘Kisk Ten ni 
Foul (Look on a geo Sure So 
there in bh a back cow a ak 
eli wth a a ra Up oped 
Dieeman who had been sitting inthe buch 
dae t we ware cn nd headed hee 
inv humy. We flowed te eee ac ut 








continued on beyond your yard. Ol Dieeman 
iad as lr atthe 3rd, Hat een he 
‘ulin find eter he wet face When we 
‘Rovght tne safe we retsnethome tank 
tha Boar had been done 

John Peters 


BEAR OR BOAK 
she mean ame Ba 
Fhe bons was amet snd lst seats. Sf 
ays ter ar pis de oe 
{eysevea pra snes, nang 
RSS beat was the Bkely culpa Usng the 
‘dnd pip ult aunts sued: Namerons 
shes editor ey ming 
ur but the feat ade god fs esa 
‘Hearing sbooing Alber Kress e 
Though he Rests recom 


[NEERLANDIA ATHLETICS 
‘OR 


WINNING 1s WHAT COUNTS 
‘Tyetelorskingtncded tose n 
th ree He ie fr ee 
Kine sports were hot conse tote of ach 
‘ais, view wa awed ons ile pean 
htped dy nec ponte 
toi commanding "Si dye sha thou 
Sar chs a gl 
"sre esl ain 
Ing sport wore slays engaged into Some 
Shut events wih Ser commonties 
mews mata bestaukcwarm reception 
Sytheaitmers of Newand 
"Foe fin season for her oppoiton wat 
ti dee a pu oi 
‘hrs the young pple woul become 
“Sled it the broader communi) Grad 
iy however this and man erode to such 9 
ate he any Nandan no pr 
Pe X cond reaon was the fot it many 
ih eents tok pice on Sua. The poo 
HetRscintle Sindy ett 
ren frome eas days most people 
cog the nee or ecto! es 





Tetsu ieee teen 
anand compete sports andsome question 
The val af compere spor, especial ai 
ii ein ie Noth 
‘fee te need for physical nbour dam 
Ihe ere ss an ietaing emphasts on 
er gpa ett «toa 
tall 

"By the ery tenis the cho cidren 
vere ating pay etal a Yan Ar 
‘athe agile tn har mace tent one tp 
‘Satire rls tarta com 
Errceader: Ales cing they were 
Peskylaeyee kkk in 

tne outa ycar shel and wach or win! 

Were wld ere moa 

Wem cack atte 

AASthe teat el frter ad farce be 








‘hind, homeves, the enthuse tamed ee 
"eum om Mellowdae came to pa 
gis Sdn they an Ek 


ingweracn ws rater upset when hes the 











Neon it mere sre 
ie game cae of he ipropet dre! othe 
‘opposing tam Rev Von Der Moades reson 
‘hguledren however When some co 
‘ened pepe ame uptohim an ase Ou 
eres Roe ep es hs 
‘Dring the thts, fh ws played on 
sande oon ere en slog 
tao alo came to wath among thet 
iG Wide ~ 
Inlastl the bre of ly impeosed by 
susie eet foagen mh 
fin in ther communities, Ths caused tome 
Spree nrethlw hey payed in 
‘gn and Mellowdate. The young ex te 
Sot Cvs Red chr do 
"eam tha cae to play sn Nera The st 
les had hele fouble vanning the an 
theta awe years. Nenana fae wet 
{dmontr waveling om the tak of Fer 
feck ety the Neca youre en 
ningun at ch and wat pra 
<isrm the cnfsdent Edmonton team IME 
Nelindicin redinrged die In 
‘Remorabe game played that Taly Firs, 
oranda dete Enon, 
ret contnued uty pot for 
{Pet en a the ge men were Jy Fst 
feature: When the Lacombe Eamonton and 
Newland chareher eld Young Pepe 
ite the apse eas pay ee 
cog terest in stl deci nthe 
sag pba gt ee a de 
icone 
Hockey, 
is te cron on he Coe 
eee spotsin Necdandia began, 
visite stingy but sof ents, 
Neerland teas were epi feted the 
fst een Fg ma ew rn 
tskowdale tam and with the addon of 
‘hese men “ake Stirwald, Alber Scho 





lamp Fak ner — tram cay 
prnurter serra 
eehidowea we hich 
en heptane Ser 
Epunberl eae econo oe 
Btn car oie wey eae 
Inman ouster onete 
ae ots Ceres feo 
{Beste they oko one theron 
1 Allofthe praticeby theschoot boys onthe 
Soy levies nam ane seat 
eed eure otng 
Eiken Somes de me 
desire fo join them. For some community 
epee fect ae 
Sore Set ehenatadaae 
serpentine Sanaa 
Cocke setae tet pescanie te 
Rap hockey inc ap hae 
{opr ou onion ih te 
peta te ewe thou sme were 
ROTC SERPS ha nea 
= 

Tin erg and ingen provided 
Jeaderhip ad couching daring thace cay 
Tea its Seenteciesen pe 
edly defeated. = 
SO nS ome Noga age 
‘cling yeas ta gained permanent 
Sone anita ne Needs 
Saleen 

TESTI the rly fag i 
ended Cee ty see Tce 
Fepeantn try in wena 
Elie any ne gas Een 
Sh ue ns rd Seve op oe 
‘been suggested thatthe reason forthe decline 
posta or tertiary 
SOS Lets ae as 








omnis, The more apa player ithe 
cs permite) Jord etre eum 
The Ncsands Fer ned the Baten 











lie for te hist. iyo wa and the He 
‘Spree rmadeto Abbotsford BG whee the 
Eicfbsh tens, who had formed oe 
ESts teak thew were Rachioogt vet 
Ge eel oan Nowra ar ose 
lid wort and Seteminaon had bon 





Sree 
Reema: 


seam hve bon band and a rent 
Knight, hich was formed in 982 They com: 
pete ims commercol eague. In 1 the 
swat beld & Besbend anu tended by ve 
or her they win oe, Neen 
pte thet paps olay tel Best and 











Horseshoe 





le, it was usually st aomeone’ pce 
ReuateScandjery orem were goad the 
fe and taped taking on any sheng 
Eke ie tries, «grup of ton ote go 
Peds fr Gc wth tas fo Vag 

al aly iret pron. Some men pet 
tn the summer and’ calenge eh 
he Sos td dol ly an se 
‘Abeta towns. hban Nanna has entered 

















‘he Alberta Provincial Championship: pls 
fourth in 1984, and the Alger Summed 
(Games, where Bean pane won td 
‘Rein mined doubles it 83 Ts Na 
‘gs pe the fue even ln 
‘Games ad in 184 he paced fourth In TNE 
‘Cini Champion 
Gang 

ih ne desing interestin hockey ding 
he Bebe ome men tok up surg TW 
{eam were formed antl cured ot of 
ator hmbe of yar Soe fe 
Ferguson Fares paydonns and the Unita 
‘land pol ompetions 

IRIs badminton db, consisting five 
Boe te mele oe 
sons Sone “owas have en hosted 
‘Weis and Needand player who a 
oi 

‘olf hasbeen papel summer sport for 
‘en, women, and’ children In Neebandia 
SERIES Ald Stem oumanentathe 
pent {Ses and it, Many Neerland 
Ered ne nm hoch ar 
vent sa made op 
‘lvingond repartee ese prt 
Exnicoany league an lay orton 
‘her than competion 





Te Neen Scho! ha nts bad 
sino ie sports prog, Gut of le has 
lene a mumber of ncn payers. OF thse 
sho pied have gone eh Be a 
‘roving nals fthe Albers Schoo Ate 

‘andy and Howard Glderman (2 and 
1s) and Sion Seyshos an Seve Vea 
{Geb eal ta abe dace 
‘eda in boys gies ia 182 and eo: Cok 


enki wont glint sngesin 953 


erent SOO ch a ton 
‘her joucould sigr notyou were on 
ioe averee 
SRI iee ace he ae 
Sem bac sate 
yee ca cata 
Pelee poe 
dala om flow a Eden tht ras 
sgitenaty ra 
Fans 
mnpeawes sarees 
Seemed to tink so. He wanted some compet 
Eetenimehenictenstn 
Smeets 
Shee was to much Seaton inthe 
oer emma 
Seeegaecetn tenes 
Suetrcheaie ate 

seman, “You talk fo the young people and 
ow what do aster mes not mach money 
ia temecentrseaiearad 
Soecremasacrmena ty 
Seen cee 
mana meets 
feed cuenta. 
Sea cena ee 
Sesoatienisivermigs 
perce ere 
Zoree ates 












PICNIC DAY 





























Pot Soarse the feams were nt of ery geod 
Tithe Barhcad juno, bul afer we vente 
{Shin compel of he testo rhea and 
Mesto bins ‘Wt game tha ws the 
eee rad 
tree dl not mis fo fen ao they rang he 
Seiwa eipecentone! 
Frosh tems erty were to ble for 

ste at mentee 
Fed and Westloc, uaually winning some 











We even sae forty-four thousand fet of 
‘umber tors carn ane ner Al vu 
{eer ubeus sept ery hous ete kept 
{Sak of mcne fd et po trough Tra 
Seething. es a le 
verso any ard eengn Neen over 
Rockey thatthe coma charge dese 
‘eset worth stating wath caring ao 

Ton ingwersen 


FIENICPAYS 
‘nen vero That ona eallang = some of 
thenider men had never plage Sefore Oe of 
{hom he alls a othe pacer insead 
trate another Nes hme anand 
Rey dake a maf So 
‘tent again ot bse 

Tutt inthe frien there were gut fe 
marie mon wit ha played sot al and 
{hoy wee challenged bythe young men ho 
wetted hse sieye orc 
epee pcre cer 

Fire was mach glo fling onthe ple 
sic aps, aoa be opel wath ie more 
Boasaloeyeusaprandi vents tose 
[Ete wnditon si feng caved out 












CONCLUSION: 


sewed oat thetackdropofecnd te) cacy pene 
Spa Ba i sven Sone Neda ha cand om 8 
‘lerentatd forest s ow fansiond neal divided ins aster 
“Te ploees cnn to Newland in Lin swe enoving ox 
cans Thee grandchlden oped abot in iy ack and 
fines pone heurelin poverty doen in 
"many changes — but thee one constant. The pongers 
came to Newsnet eth & Chetan community a pe 
Where they coud ive Chistuntsed Ines spat ors weet 
[RceeesThmrgrandchldeen tty foline Cit centered ines 
{hgh more xpsed to nlaence om there coma 
"ike then many rural sommuniis have dgppesid 
‘evan hs emained. Ita ot oy cued to ee Pa 
Stale go Tahoe an Netcom as 
‘Ghista cman: through the grace of Gad ha they have 
Seenctodz Win Gol Metin seceding preston 











sy 

Tesora meat ine 
‘Simone beter obser ow Bech rer 
‘S pomble:they wanted toate a selement 
Ehureh: they were all members of the 
Cie 
tee verame are 
seanted ene th ‘Duteh character 
soy ene ihe ‘sant to regula the tach 
‘elves and on a community lev! they waned 

Sev in etl enought demon 
secre eta 
“irethe base ors fourdadon, The setiement 
ton to the deepest oth sat is 
Mt chance to sce a To ci hae the 
Sosa ae 
peered 
inet etic 
nce tine 
Soamceaed tees 
Seiomienon. 


‘The Nowtand sts wanted pln 
aguante ere 
‘iterand Tey aie se 
hl ae Ces ining of wee se 
ited atone he sete on sss 
‘spon Thy toc ho aca vast 
ier spy Breen people ang an 
Eker pos the Mande eg 
setae citing hrc aed wn 
‘Gentopntn they blanc ond leche 
Sa huh a sd hme 
ington the youth, they rane a 
‘ae ter nity an ta og uly 
ial bee hn cto 
lies, These idea, which the sets of 
Sevin a ana orto 
Bie tat Newland, the most unary 
‘fost slender nC 
‘while may eer setients, cated inet 
Buces: went backwards Srdlsappesed 
Urogh the core ote year Ie ck 
SetlmentinCanndahas tte, tis New 
E> 

Lam notte only ne making is ue 
spe, Domine, Brink, tern “ny 
Fasingon, who saved abot fou wees 
Among testes tv Newsanye 
cher of 15 September 925 as flows 
at nabeain New  ent a 
eT ger moe oploust er Newnes 
2 fr ome er orien Canad 
wll be abe fo Say in Neca and ae 
Wittgan seis bet evecare pe 
imam ogress inca 

“The people of Neeriandis are ful of cos 
agen thet selene oly ce 
len wh woul eg ae 
Nethedands. Gere, no of longed 
thine the mahernd hor they conse 
tmmigrding to te UntedSne They woud 
ile see fe commun eng ae 
let ue re Ke 
star concen Such a acho ay 
‘Needandla, ust 0 that Neeser 








‘Best ahough they won't ni hep and Sop 
poe 
pe ite tiny ALS 








Rete ee 
‘The Dutch people, however, are often dis 

Se ee 
ares arse 
See seer 
pee 
SLSRocipm pe alee a 
ee ees 
{erencein socal standings in such a commun 
ae Nekoae ieee 
ee carne ch pated 
Sree aeees 
ape 

Teeny ea Thy hp sone ce 
lt ee tare 
Scie eae ee 
Se 
Seri armen tiee 
eee 
aS ended te 
re 
Supe agence 
Seana 

Corel pase we i al 
waSteef Settings aa 





sae pn, dings 
tind now teaches the children = ie history 
Frieden gig | 
Stor Rane 
Poster eis eet et ae 
Feeney 





ihe lp 6x monet evel Ot the 
Sep ondat spl bys am 
{Snead inst ems he any ld hs 
‘She om the iy Bold ean] 
sethoat 9 penny in is oct e Rad sme 
ep had ron haan sil ad ook 

















att could no a that he a ty: 
ther tle ee, tty cows ten Ross, 
Seine machinery, ea no de ie ws ne 
{han saat andadgedcheerfally, “The pan 
teak good te yar 
[eto he ied sy theo 
"The amogphere wae so deren rom that 
in which we dye [nthe Nether. In 
Conta tothe nda whist 
there shone theoagh here in casual'con 
‘eration feeling of incressed dependence 
pon the Londen tore pcp on 


Dutch Settlers Achieve 
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Siafe tnd Conti 
‘Centre Operate In 

Buch County 


AN EXCEPTION 


but we undertod thatthe Lord willing” and 
re hope! were reales among the seen. 

Thebve thar ts setlement which has 2 
favourable climate an the so-aed ian 
Sm aoe sunny wether ae afew eld 
‘Seoer days harap tre 

Colonies lke Netlndi athough they ate 
salon the outde of Canaan cure” 
‘come the uous fm where tory 
‘hurd but ago ear ch Cabins eae 
‘nay test the Canaan peuple 





Successful Co-Operative 
Enterprise In Northland 





Te Need Per Aneta 8) 

etsy cy cee 
Pepe ere 
Socom alee ete 
Sef ure edgy a 
Sry Mecha he ne 
anew ee 
See oe eet 
Pron frente ty 
Pept 
Petal a baatlologs 
Eovoeneeen ee 
sere nee eet 
ins 
Sr 
ee 

Toph det. esther 
on ett te 
ss chaste sane 
lath Roping sansnt cred 
wicca 

At oe tise uty ays vere 
clita ees 
heehee athe att 
Semper 
fa aaa oa eee se 
Peace erates on ce 
aie lly ey 
ppp epeerorn 
cos Sone pas Fee rae 
Sue eee acetone 
mena rents Ghat oat 
poarare aa oe eee 
Soreness 
errs 
Fe ates ae pee eae 








he pi wet seen on ane 
‘fan undertaker began tobe sey everyone 
She cont of func tate wae Sect 
thrschundied dain, 

ior fhe CAC ane Neenanda Came 
{eeyand Furl Soety ws organs ine 
Heese sley wail geen 
agente person responsible or 
rang the deaths dnd placetent of graven 
ie chetey Otters who had cote wh 
the recording wesley Boxtman in er 
ie ney pecs anda gw a, 
Peano aig scy ay Na 
‘nga and teacer fiery Rippers At hs 
tne the membership fe as fr dallas plas 
tne daar foredaatason (reer es). 
tatty SUS. The tear war Pal ty 
Siar annual fore sare. 

InFetroary the rocey bce known 
sc The Nendo sot 
(Stecomes member warts percentage of 
fhetaut of aaracd funeral, pone on 
the age of he apie In 88 ce spp 
4° tohelp one anather i the occurrence of 
ei in tk ny “Ts help hl com of 
‘den ofthe bared Ne ecg ths 
{urchin dt in heliphte Claions 2 
‘Beare one anothers burdens i ths wa 
esr fll he lwo Cheat" Conan 
iiss) arice? 

“Atha there war oof axocaion 0 
yee nea of oman mee See 
{hertne ofthe eariest ste tey del 
‘it one another nthe ne of erence 







































































































































































Plan of he Necrlonda Cemetery (south half) 











ANEMA'S CORNER the pintone mies 
tecunda tomiet where thee aly 
[Ned orang year epg 3. 
their own without a wil Ge huther to cock 
‘Sean oroter cate fo them 

“ag men often Roche on her home 
BAKER'S CORNER: a crossroads two-and- 
‘neal res soath of Newnan ht 

The Haymens Baker family ved a his 
[BANNER (The faethe fist magazine 
tthe Chit Releemed Church aehaey 
ivedanthaet by thesbsrre depend 
tngon he eto pic 
BIG TIMBER" Se envy tinker south of 
Seven emt arms Torte ea 
tech See a ed oe ot 
Dutchman served ay 
BLOOMERS: Underpants for women and 
finer looms ee unl Beene 
BROKEN the state of 3 hors tuned to 

lores cold be saddhebroke or hamess 

woke 

‘GREEN-BROKE: the sate os hore that 
hase ery Ds ining anil 0 
Seay ont hat pension 

MORKINGINTHE BUSH Sm eto 
rma Se pit hs ie of spending 
eon nectwent ef Neen 
SAUER COLLEGE AND Setar ne 
Grn tomes ‘Shure the 
Ketone denomination, the taining ground 
foe ministers of the Christian Reformed 

Fanta il tees 
{Givin do not compare themsalves to anyone 
Shey thn the derence obvi 
GAUINSP CONTACT © tess sac 
‘od Woeia War, published in Onan. 





EELAR shes dag evs he ee 
{many sic which scurried in every aiecion 
‘nen anjone descended fos omy dope 
‘Nine or shightin hand 

ce a ped oop tp in 
‘HME CENTRE Nena ot a 
‘everyting of importance in Neeandls oars 
[CHICKEN HAW one ftw tps 
‘hcickensprobby the gosh 

When chickens were hep outside they 
eal stmes he son suring for sehe 
Swi tew overhead 8 
HERE ROOST enor chiens in 

"The chickens perched on these railstosieep 
foci ight 
INTE tn rai of ing tees 

ist na ir eae of te 
raters sc Chinkng nessun done 
Seger oa sre 
{CONFESSION OF FAITH pti profess 
‘Sih in Cet vere 

"Ath tne ene asumes the rights and 
seeker eenbetipinteie 
Felemed curcher Most young people make 
fener of ath in there fen 
‘onareation of «formed denomnason fo 
ci mater ling ta he cure a 
CLASSICAL APPOINTMENT an cigaon 
il amiatectopeach ioscan 
‘cording to system establshed bya clasts ota 
Helge Senin : 
have toboptize several babies” 8 
THE CORNER. we CENTRE 
(CREAM OF WHEAT Depression pore an 
Ubi coarse mel tobe an ty 
Foss couvtayr actos cour 9 
‘Skea sheet to ge rom posta port 

ite pe et toi 
shoal any ook anger top iom AO 
{Sing the shout than glangby ie Yo The 
fen tha cs cn 
CRUISED TIMBER: walked through the 








reise weit ci am 
evens als tae 
DAY aU AS pact i ny 
BES PEago. ne mtinpreto 
‘to diagnose all kinds of human ailments. 
Cet gS He 
den pt Rae fee 
Freep atl ten 

Re inna ete eegaoe p 
Apa aera 
rs 





Single free 


Sipping sage ofthe iver 


‘chlo oo nu 
ted om the Dutch Yoorlamer 
acy efron oe 
645, BENCH AND PORE ie or 
legs as cobing add to dfn 
sat ete weenie ong ge 
ARVESTUhe Kamen has oh 
aneiartaiaciowat” ele sneer 
Aare Reha tr re ig 
Ton hana owncoprotiap 
ESOT copa domme Se 
nae oat 
ENG COLLECE rhe Kings Calle he 
ens and ners of fo posted 
veut ateured by ees oh ne 
eeanda chin tome Chur» 
‘MAIN ROAD dem Nena 
Pees 
ANGER FEVER sn nent cased yok 
Eines nero ae 





(ON TIME: coloqusiem fr buying om the 
Strait pan arin"We bought te sewn 
Ichincontine becuse we cou et and 18 
pay foritallatence 
PATENT: to aba eto quater sation of 
PLUG: chewing tbsco a ft Hack fabio 
Teves wi the ste ened sd wih 
‘Sen woul te psc f= lag an com 
oul amc themedtes by nylngto pia he 
Ur dog inthe eye & conten woe 
Pnetinted ida peer ap he ne Would 
pal the le gene by chewing’ Most of 











frowned upon any siting being dane in the 
howe ee 
RATES. printf southern era 
Vie was ued imechangeay ith 
PROVE UF. to fl the roguieents ofthe 
Homestead Ae prepurtory cba iets 
uur secon and 
‘SEPARATOR smachine ses to sepa 
pain tom the tase Known a a ae 
Theft one in Neen cwnedby Kass 
fusing an Sebo ia was Koh os 
Beetles ine 
nil operated by turing the anal whi in 
‘eam to ae 1 the tp and pour out e the 
‘vow! op spout whe the avers 
Poured ou the wider lower sent 
This tnt nae ual tne a hdr, 
sus thd lft he whan 2 
STUMMPING PONDER: ere poet form 
SULKY PLOW: 0 one-batom plow 
SUMMER COMPLAINT: om of dysentery. 





TIME AUCTION: the gal “buy ow py 
Ine plas arm act at whch every 

Nee a ny money 0h ay 
smote ot the onl way ty cou apse 
‘er ongings sy sen the ens we 
fut mmedtly aang ech them 
‘The buyers would wateeutendignfOUseed 
seth to fee ho a out the 
TRiNiny GiniSTAN COLLEGE: Chsian 





cele Cheon, USA eo fur 
fslleges attend by postaccondary stadensof 





Graduates of Trinity consider themselves 

super tothe prada Dd 

‘TllOsa frce miners om which one 

eden aoa ome ihe Re 
(Gn fate ocasions the consstory dared fo 

utp ds only to misters, 

Sache CHURCH: or an empty church 

ing, chur without n mists of 

three years wrens 

WALKING PLOW singleton plow; us 

ly pulled by oven oe hare while des 

‘ale behind gating tne po 

‘WORLD the worth. Beal tenn wed to 

Feet tht ec ee Chita 

marae cy Netanneh ewton 

‘Gavan ofthe word. 


(Glossary of Abbreviations 
AGE aims Cavemen leone 

BE: Bato of Eluoion 

Bata of Are 

EAC Crean ator Amocition of Canada 
(Gh Caene for Pu ase 

(Gre Canadian Pc Rays 

ERC: hist Relomed Church 

A. tnt agree 

NAIL Nowe Alberts Institute of Technol 
gy Edmonton 

BEC tome Be Cobege (oer ced 
1B! Reformed Be Init, Grand Raps 
Meigen US. 8 is 
RGAE Royal Cacion A Force 
ECU jl Can Ned Fe 

SAI. Souther Alber iste Tchr 


Fe SBaenity of Aten 








Dutch Gloss 
AFSCHEIDING, sso lero he break 
“tsar Kerf protest pst “apo 
"Giemsa he Afchoiing strains 
tangs devo Chiat hie 

BOEREN: fers, 

BRIEF: note with waten tof groceries and 
Sere en ots dia 
{ven along wilt husbands when the ater 
the Ncctandia soe, wt fen trough all 


BRU pe of pre euly exten or de 


"esa enter nen) 
nd poo trey je 
SURGEMEESTER: mayor 
CHRISTELIJKE GEREFORMEERDE KER- 
EEN: churches formed in 8s rau of 
Tron totween thee ofthe Aletding nd 
‘how fhe Dende 

"ice moje of the members of these 
sturhtwere muddle or lower ds, 
DE WACHTER: « Dich language newspaper 

vende folk ioughout Comedy snd the 
Ste if 
[DESO TAFELKLEED: thick rg table 
"Tete table coverings are found in every 
Dutch nome song with the short white Ie 
"rane i every Sando te omamens on 
ery male pace of se or edge ar the 
‘aioe china in the cane 
IK: tt asin at people 

2 tk as nth soup 
3p am ig drops 

DDOLEANTIE » movement ed by Abra 
Reppert any the Hemorae 
Trany mbes rom the Alscheiing, formed 
Keyper sent the portance of pesto 





Cran te, bas bbved that Christine 
Shoal te ace in “every sphere ae” 
DDOMINEE stor We By which he mins 
Ter as aay addres 
EIMGTENSOE heat thick soup nade with 
(pews pe cooked wat pgs fet ham bone, 
SUR depend on whit sa 
FRIES: ano language spoken bythe nab 
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PREFACE 

‘The Neerlandia community is defined as much by church 
affiliation as by the location of one’s land. Therefore the boundaries 
have been delineated in two ways. Since those who began the 
community settled in a certain area of Townships 61 and 62, anyone 
who resides or formerly resided on these sections has been record= 
din the book. In addition, anyone who i affiliated with either the 
‘Canadian Reformed Church or the Christian Reformed Church in 
‘Neerlandia has been included even though they live outside the 
physical boundaries. 

‘We regret that we were unable to contact some former resi- 
dents and that some residents did not submit family histories, 














INTRODUCTION 

or many years the people of Neerlandia said to exch other, 
“Somebody should write a book sbout Necriandia” and everyone 
always agreed. For many years tht all hat happened 

"Them in 1962 a group of old-timers, children ef the original 
settlers, met to discuss ways and means of recording the history of 
Neen, Very gucky this group elzed the inmensity ofthe 
task which lay Before them, Alay in thei seventies and with 
litle formal ecation, they bebeved the tsk to be Beyond thm, 
They turned to us, thee children, and we willingly shouldered the 
burden, 

‘As we engagedin this abourofove, we grew to appreciate the 
sacrifices which our forefathers had mad to provide better lifefor 
theirchildren, We began to realize the courage an faith they had 
but above al we sae the leading of God inti ves. 

‘Neeriandia, whose story we tell is unigu community. Al 
most all fits residents, singe I9I, have been of one ethnic back- 
ground — Dutch — and of one faith — Protestant of Reformed 
Persuasion 

“here is more than one way to ecord the history of any area 
We have atempted not only to record the events ha ook pace it 
Neerland from 1 0 198, but also to show how a people whose 
xpress purpose was to esiabish a Christan community have 
‘worked foward that gol 

To you, the reader sw offer this book —a history of Neerian- 
dia. We hope that the people whove stories are reconea herein 
Become as real 0 you av they did fous 

‘Neeslandia Historical Society 
Eaitors: 
Elsie Novis 
Joy Sicbring Wierenga 








A FURROW LAID BARE 

The itl chosen forthe book of Neerland’ own unique story 
clearly peaks ofthe communitysagrcultural base Tecases within 
{tthe cultural mandate for man to subdue the earth and to have 
dlominion overt: When our people rst came they trad on virtually 
virgin land, rich and fertile, uncultivated, unbroken and wild, 
though clothed in hscious garments of natal growth, 

‘Alurrow isa vision, a hope, a dream, a beginning, a frontiey a 
shalienge promise, a achievement anda way of ef ke the 
dawn, Breaking forth, opening on the birh of 2 new day. Our 
peopl now the feeling he analogy over heining 

'A Furrow Laid Bareisa arrow laid open to reveal rsh, mois, 
fertile soll soil ready to welcome the rays of warm golden su 
light, to drink in the penetrating rain walling tobe fed with seed 
orkernel, while anticipating wonderfal miracles to occur and lend- 
inghope or an abundantharvest-Itsan annual event, an on-going 
process year after year coupled with faith and prayer. We plait and 
Sed while Goal provides the increase in ll areas of Hf. 

Think ofa freow as only small portion of any farm; but many 
furrows make afield. So Needandia's only small pat in God's 
‘astereation, a smal ut significant piece ofthe entire mosaic, Cod 
Sees itall rom the beginning tothe present and beyond: We tllonr 
Story—thejoysand sorrows, the storms and rainbows, acomplish- 
‘entsand falures, births ancl deaths, struggles and victories, years 
Of prosperity and times of poverty striving and attaining = the 
Biderswreet. We speak of milestones reached of progress made, of 
houses fashioned, of roads crossed, ano iveslived, Weare aviere 
too that commaniies around ws beheld our deeds, Inid open and 
Sore a. furrow 

{A Furrow Laid Barets an acknowledgement of dependence on 
our Creator Iisa testimony tothe Lord'sfalthfulness and His great 
tove 

“A Furrow Laid Bareis vision —the vision ofa singular people 
ina singular commanity. And the vision remains uncoaded 

Carrie Groot 

















HOW WE REMEMBER 
Panticipants in an event frequently remember it in entizely 
dierent ways: Menton ofslongragosleighside may evoke fond ot 
painful memories; noon hour games fom one's childhood may be 
Feailed with delight or distaste 

When accounts ofthe past differ rom our own recollections it 
is easy to conser others be mistaken, The fact ofthe matter is 
thatnatonly one's memories bat alo one's immediate perceptions 
of anincident may difer dramatically from those of others. 

Seldom do any two people experience an event in exactly the 
same way. A gold medals moment of triumph means defeat and 
Humiliation for his competitor. A shared aitplane fight may be 
txperenced as eacitings boring, oF frightening by various pas. 
Senger, Witnesses tan accident often pve cvergen reports, Phat 
sieigh ride was not. as pleasurable for the fellow whote leg, was 
Broken ast was forthe gir enjovingher frst kiss Those compulse- 
£y noon hour fotbll games that deighted the oder boys and their 
teacher were dreaded by the younger more ti gins. 

(One's reactions to events in his life are influenced by such 
facors.as his interests, able, size, appearance, reputation, and 
temperament. Rich and poor strong ad weak, young and ol 
‘men and women may perceive the same situation diferent 
Adaiion, an entre sto earlier Greumstances colours one’ inte 
pretation and determines his impression ofeach new experience 
Freviows successes and fairs, oysansorrows havea bearing on 
his perception ofthis sneident And the way in which one remem 
bers the pasts dependent upon hese aryingreactons, interpret 
tm, std perceptions 

Memory s selective time serves to highlight or alter some 
aspects ofan event, while minimizing or even obteating others 
Some people remember onlythe pain and unhappiness of the past 
thers, whose ives appear fo have been simian Tong forthe “food 
Sd days. An episode in hich both of you were equally inveved 
‘nay be remembered in vivid detail by you, but completly forgot 
ten by your brother, for reasons of which einer of you may be 

‘No one, then, can presume to speak for others, regardless of 
the intimacy ofthe relationship. No one can say forall, “This is the 
vay it was” At bes, itis the way one persons with one frame of 
Telerence, happens to recall his perception of what actualy oc 
urredin the pat. Someone elses emery may have preserved the 
event quite diferently. Maybe you ae ight tis tine’ maybe he, 
Imaybe the truth es somewhere in between, 











Shirley Matheis 
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FLORA AND FAUNA 
‘ern et nay he der th rnd ad ve peo 
‘eed al the pln on srimae which ve oe ved in hee. Te lowing 
{Scions cual orn sory form ae intended sui the ener wilh 
Some tthe inhalants and pore ie ays poe 


Plants 


“Townships 61 and 62 were once covered with a mixture of willow, 
iar spruce, and tamarack. In lesser numbers birch, aspen, 
Eker, and afew other tees could aloe found. A wide variety of 
Shrubs grew beneath the tees or along the creck banks. Nestled 
beneath the tees oF in open areas grew numerous lowers. 

"Year after year, fom time immemorial, the plants follow the 
God-ordained rhythm for thei lives, Let us follow the native plants 
trough the seasons. 

Before the snow is quite gone the prairie crocus is seen on 
sandy ground: tis followed closely by the bright yellow dandelion, 
Inthe meantine silver grey pussy willows on dark maroon stems 
have been watching the coming of spring. The bitch and poplar vie 
With each othe tobe the fist toleaf out. A common saying i “Ithe 
‘hrc leafs out before the poplar the spring willbe wet” Regardless 
‘of which wins everyone is eager to see the frst green after the long 
Winter At the same time the Black poplar buds are swelling. Then 
almost overnight all the tees show a hint of green, and after a 
oupie of days of warm weather the leaves are Out Soon the tees 
are flowering. To se the flowers one must look closely because all 
the flowers are small, Among the most spectacular are the bright 
red catin-lke flowers ofthe Black poplar Having once sen these 
the observer will wonder why he did not notice them before. 
Having leamed to look closely, the observer will next admire the 
bright purple flowers ofthe tamarack which look ike the tiny cones 
they wil Become 

“The tmarack sat the same te putting fort ts delicate light 
green needles in lite tufts, forming a lacy pattern. In the muskeg 
Ereneath the tamarack in marshy, boggy places, golden patches of 
the yellow marsh marigold (buttercup) afe seen. 

‘All the other tres and shrubs are also bursting forth inleaf and 
flower to make the most of the brief growing season, Everywhere 
the frutbearing plants are displaying their white flowers. Those 
that can be most readily seen are the chokecherry long the creeks 
and the saskatoon seatered throughout the area The dainty twine 
ing honeysuckle send forth a lovely smell. Their flowers are pro- 
tected by two leaves which form a protective cup. Smaller bushes 
Such a raspberries and highbush cranberries can be easily found 
too. Then the beautiful pink wild roses bloom abundantly filing the 
a wih lovely ragrane, One must look closet the ground fo 
find the pretty wild strawberry flower Other flowers may also be 
seen if one but takes the time f look 

‘Under the shrubs the bluebells and white fairy bells are start 
ingto show up. On shady places in the woods the lovely pink twin 
flowers bloom with round, shining green leaves. Winker green 
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shows waxen pink flowers with red stamens in Apri. Other spin 
flowers that may be seen are te trum ith tace leaves ane the 
bunchberry almost ike the trilium, but with five leaves, In shady 
spots the dainty Canada Mayflower with two leaves and a cone of 
tthite flowers ae also among the early spring flowers Purple and 
‘white peavine grows everywhere 

Son the ight green of spring gives way tothe more mature 
dark-green of summer The early lowers quickly disappear asthe 
Plants begin 0 make seed. The aspen, a poplar Knows aso asthe 
Erembiingaspen, shows ts smallroundishleves,Becauseits leaves 
shake and ate withthe slightest breeze the Indians called it the 
noisy leaf tre. The black poplars stand majestic their ough grey 
feat and ae equaled ony bythe safely white sprue hich 
though green al winter, now grow new needles. Inthe bogs the 
black or et sprice are also growing and making net cones They 
are rater scraggl-looking frees, But they foo have ther place oh 
the lands 

Now the freweed is cen asi sends forth its spears of pink 
flowers in open sunny areas. These cheerfl plants are the fst to 
fia on burned ver amas, so abundant when a fie et by the 
faians or started by an electra storm had lareda pice of and 

“The beautiful ger les and the northern bedstraw and other 
summer flowers now appear Tall meadow rue, white loco weed, 
and nodding wid onion wth it ong eaves and white flowers seem 
to want to crowd each other ost. Inthe muskeg ae found the pink 
arctic bramble which smells so nice. Siverweed growsin somewhat 
iess-moist spots, In the woodlands one will find the purple wild 
Columbine, fhe darkpprpeclematis, one ot Alberta’ fe flowering, 
vines, may be seen twiningaround some sender tree, There toot 
Possible t find the pink or yellow lady slipper, which is realy an 
Src 

Before long the goldenrod is seen along the trails, replacing 
wild rose pink with te golden colour of fll, White daisies and red 
and pink Indian paintbrish make the meadows look ikea panting 
dbyMonet. Aster are also more noticeable as harbringers offal, The 
vwestem dock withits rusty spiked head of seedsis sen throughout 
the area Its thick yellow roots were used bythe indians to make 
ye 
"The wild fruits are forming on the shrubs. Chokecherries 
along the creeks are starting to hang, in clusters fooming thet 
Astringent fut, Saskatoons which in spring bloomed with Beaut 
fal white blossoms now grow purple ruts for which the birds and 
people compete The fats ofthese two plants were used bythe 
Frdhns in making pemaican, On svallecbushes, about thre fect 
ffom the ground, the red wild raspberries are ripening, Here and 
there one ay ind wild currants Inthe muskeglowbush cranber 
Fesand muskeg berries will soon be ready forthe ambitious picker. 

‘All to soon summer gives way to fall. The rosebushes hang 
heavy with rose hips, The Beata dogwood flowers have formed 
flat dusters of white berries: The high bush cranberries are ipe 
now. The confers, including the black spruce, are laden with cones 
‘which the squirrels are busily stoning avy for their winter food 
Supply. Every weed, shrub, and tee falloseed, The fotall seed 
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breaks loose and sails withthe wind or lodges in an animals fr 
Sow thistle and dandelion have already sent ther seeds sling fo 
new homes on fully parachutes, The brown-headed bulrushes 
and proudly in the eifches and marshes waiting forthe wind to 
tug away at thelr heads and release thei seeds too. 

inthis season the plants are clothed in autumn splendour. The 
smaller bushes and shuts form a bright ed contrast othe golden 
yellow ofthe birch and poplar. Sometimes the aspen shows faint 
iingeof red. The tamarack now reveal the beauty ofthe muskegs 38 
their needles tuen orange in striking contrast othe dark green of 
their evergreen counterparts, the Black spruce. The beauty ef God's 
Creston andthe abundance of sed and fut for man and beast sa 
Source of wonder and praise 

‘Then winter comes; the leaves are gone; the lite plans lie 
goon beneath ther mane snow Fhe bare branche fhe 
brosdleat trees form an intricate pattem against the sky. Only the 
sprice remains green, a symbol ofthe life which willemnerge again 
spring. 


ids 

“The Indian paused onthe trailto listen othe aint honking in 
the ky: Looking up he saw Vahaped wedge of birds fying ar 
overhead. Springhad come ls heknevr for these were he great 
Canada ede retursing fzom their inte home, He valche as 
they dropped o land on the water of Bai Lake. They would not 
Si long just afew days torest and then wing thelr way father 
orth, But that Gd not mutter. The kndlan knew they were the 
feral of spring 

‘he Indian not cll he birds Canada gese, nor was the 
lake known to him at Bain Lake. The event cccured before the 
white man arived inthe area now Known as Neelanda, Many 
birds ved inthe arena that tine, 

Baird Lake andthe oer ite kes and streams nearby were 
home tan abundance of waterfowl. Besides the Canada gees, 
snow geese, swans, and a variety of ducks used the lake as°4 
Stopping place on their oumey north. Many moved on but some 
Stayed. The mallards with thelr descent necks and the pintals 
store some of those that spent the summer. The elogant black and 
white lon, 30 raceful in the water, nested on the shores ofthe 
inkes —sts lonely but beaut ery echoing over thes lake nthe 

‘On the shore red-winged and yellow-headed blackbirds wove 
theirnests around the sas of the bulruhes, Terns which nested 
ton the ground made gracoful fights inthe ar above Shore Birds 
Sich atthe ler ahd sandpiper frequented the edges of the 
streams and ponds, The Kildeer was one of he fist birds to retam, 
inspring and soon ts monotonous cll would beeard constant 
Duringts courtship fight over the muskeg whereitmadeits hme, 
the stipe produced haunting sound’ by winnowing the aif 
through aa ethers 

sides the migratory geese and duck, the first returning bird 
the Indian saw was big Black crow. Not funy eaters the crow 
would easly suvive in the cold spring day. Before lng all the 




















binds had returned to their summer homes and the air was filled 
with song as each staked out its tertory. There were the red- 
Breeden, busting busy about he bluebird uy ining 
‘esting spot and a hostof wanders, sparrows, and inches fitting, 
about, One day the Indian saw a yellow-breatted greyish-brown 
bind witha distinct v-shaped black patch on ts breast which he had 
never seen before. Lil dd he know it was a meadowlark, gradu- 
ally extending is range northward as the white man cleared the 
land. Among the last fo ative were the goldfinches and when the 
Indian saw these bright yellows and black binds building nests, he 
knew that spring was over and summer had begun, 

“Though the birds were all busy bulding nests and raising thei 
young they had tobe alert for danger because birds of prey hal also 
Teturned forthe summer They had little fear ofthe sparrow hawk, 
pretty blue and brown bird that ate mainly insect, but when the 
Pin hae he sharin hawk the och nd the oa 
{bled havk appeared the Indian would see the small birds flee in 
terror The marsh hawk, which made ts nesta few feet above the 

ound and dined on grasshoppers, mice, and crickets, was NO 
threat fo ther, 

"A wide variety of birds inhabited the area In open areas thea 
sandhill crane was sometimes seen. A mournful ah-hoo-hoo sg- 
talled the presence ofa mourning dove. And northwest of Bail 
Lake a par of bald eagles nested. From an aspen grove the melo 
‘Gus song ofthe house wren could be heard, though the ir see 
‘ras seldom seen, Among the tamarack or spruce, the western 
lanager made its home, Ruby-throated hummingbirds nested in 
the woods but the, foo, were seldom seen” They sometimes fol 
lowed the yllow-belliedsapsuckers around, sipping the sap from 
the holes the larger birds had made 

When the Indian went hunting he would enjoy the gracefl 
fight of the swallows overhead. Occasionally he saw a tree-swal- 
Jow’s nest in a deserted woodpecker’ hole. Sometimes when he 
retumed home late in the evening he swould be startled by the 
sudden swoop ofa nighthawh 

'As the days grew shorter and the leaves began to tur colour 
the birds, who ha by then raised their families, began oreterm to 
their winter homes, So silently and so gradually did they leave that 
stil he indian sipped to est one ay did he elie that there 
svere fee binds around Then agin he heard te familiar honking 
Und looking upward he again saw the powerful geese winging thelt 
tay across the sky. He stood and watched fora moment and then 
vent on his way, though many birds were gone, some would 
Temain forthe winter. rea 

Tn the distance a woodpecker could be heard drumming on a 
tree It might ave been a hairy woodpecker ors smaller repli, 
the downy woodpecker Itmay have eon the pilested woodpecker, 
Abc bird the sie of «crow but witha bright red crest. But most 
likely twas the most common of the woodpeckers the common 
flcker 

Time went by; ll the summer residents were gone but twas 
far rom quiet in the ood. The cheerful chickadees hopped about 
tnd cle tone another The bse [ays called too, in thet stent 


























voices, Atnight the whoo-whoo ofan owl oul be heard. The gest 
fzay owland the great homed owl are woof the owls which ived in 
{he area. The boreal owl, with ahead that appeared as large as is 
body, could be seen sitting in tee. The Canada jay (or gry ay oF 
‘whisky jack sits variously known) sas a frequent sitar fo the 
Indian encampment, picking up what serps teould. 

“Then one moming the indian awoke to see @fock of snow 
‘buntings (snow birds) swooping about. Now they appeared dark, 
now light asthe loc owe and turned a one. Fle knew that all was 
Over and winter was at hand, fr these birds never entered the area 
{il October. Soon it would snow and winter would have come, 
Other birds tat spent the winter would be seen, He thought ofthe 
Tong winter ahead and hoped that he would be able to shoot ruffed 
grouse and sharp-tailed grouse for his family. They were easy 0 
Speco ofthat ostinginrer,t y were ale 

they often flew away ina whirrof wings beforehe could release 
anatrow. The spruce hen, though not as tasty, was easier to catch, 
‘Ashe mused the first snowflakes began to fall and soon the ground 
tras covered with snow 


Mammals 

landing a the edge ofthe timber on high ground, the bull 
‘moose surveyed his kingdom. othe southeast he could see lake; 
{othe west lay the miskeg, The moose had lived here in the 
Srapy nd Abt fr many year, On i ae were Ss 
ftom bats fought with other males inthe rating season, but for 
the moment he wae at peace, He lowered Ns head and began fo 
browse om the tender Willow that were all around him, As he 
Browsed he gradually wandered into the musky 
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i i ca ea 
into view, pursued by a iynx. Nelther of them liked this Seg 
si ped pela 
Seta perl whey wee 

Se asa aticlas asada 
rie al ede mon oe ei 
sea ina mrat spare eee eee 
Bee ere gee tent oe 
Sharleen rks erase 
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hooves, With greater alertness the moose watched a black bear as it 
‘overtured logs in search of insects 

Suddenly the moose caught the scent of a wolf. Though not 
‘common in the area wolves occasionally ranged this far in search of 
food. As a healthy adult moose he was not in great danger from a 
lone wolf but, taking no chances, hellifted his head and raced tothe 
south into a patch of deaafall to avoid it. The wolf seemed not to be 
hunting, for it made no attempt to follow the fleeing animal 

When the moose realized he was not being pursued, he 
stopped. However, something seemed to be urging him on, s0 he 

fed his way through the fallen trees and ambled onward. As 

fore, he met a number of animals as he went —a skunk family 
sthich was dlcatly searching through the remains of raten og for 
insects and larvae, and a couple of bright-eyed foxes playing on a 
soaas wad ple of bright-y playing 

‘The moose tured and followed the creek past beaver lodge 
after beaver lodge — but nowhere did he see a beaver, Not so long 
‘ago the streams were filled with beaver who slapped their tails and 
dived beneath the water at his approach, He did not know that the 
Indians had trapped and killed them for their furs. To his surprise 
he saw a mink slink along the creek bank. It was strange not only 
because mink, along with fiying squirrels and bats, usually came 
‘out only at night, but also because there seemed to be fewer mink 
around than before. Perhaps the mink felt the same restlessness 
thatthe moose did. 

Tired of following the creek the moose turned west, and here 
he saw something he had never seen before. It was a wooden 
structure builtin a clearing. About it, he noticed the smell of man — 
‘ot the smell ofthe Indians who hunted him, buta strange, paler 
smell that he did not know. Frightened now, the moose made a 
‘widearc around the area and fled to the northwest until he reached 
hhishome. Safe in the thick woods he pondered the strange thing he 
had seen and wondered what it meant. As night fell the moose 

jot the encounter, litle knowing the change it would bring, not 
only to his ife but tothe lives of al the animals ofthe district 
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‘The Northern Lights 

‘Those who have seen the Northern Lights have looked in awe 
at this display of heavenly beauty. There is something so fragile and 
fleeting, yet so awe-inspiring, about the rays and bundles of light 
which Seem to chase one another across the sky! At first a 
‘bundles appear, then suddenly the sky is filled with rolling running 
spikes of white, yellow, green, pink, and blue ight! They disappear 
ahereappear ani tumble overeac other rater then hee ike 
‘beautiful long fingers of coloured light. At times the rustling, tin- 
king sound of the Lights can also be heard 


Hoarfrost 

How lovely the landscape is transformed by the first pure 
white blanket of snow! Buta far greater beauty can be seen some 
Winter mornings — every tree, stalk of grain, blade of grass, — 
‘everything that can raise its head above the snow is covered with 
hoarfost. Shrubs, grasses, and weeds are also covered with the 
beautiful, white, snowlike iy fliage, a display ofsuch great beauty 
by the Creator. Then the sun comes up and makes the hoarfrost 
sparkle and dazzle like myriads of diamonds. But the sun also ends 
this phenomena. With sft pops the white covering falls to the 
ground to blend with the soft white snow. So ends a world encased 
In glittering crystal, again to appear during some other winter 
right. 
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EARLY SOJOURNERS: PRE 1911 


Necstanaia asa township has a relatively young history, com- 
past thousand of yer before white stfers moved in 

en the land belonged to native tribes of Indians who hunted, 
trapped, and traded here as recently as thirty yeas before sete. 
ment began, In those times the land was thick wth tree, seattered 
flo teacherous snaps, and teeing with wile, fhe nave 
peoples thrived here for centres, and thelr races go so far back 
lime we can scarcely begin to pice thee whole story together The 
few remnant left give cues to their lifestyles, and we must depend 
on our knowledge of geography, archeology, and gelogy for the 
rest 


Prehistory in the Neeslandia District 

“Te prehistory of Neerland s obviously sketchy: all here is 
to go onare the tools, largely projectile points, which were lft 
behind The artifacts reveal that culture did ext here many years 
499, and itexisted for some time. Beyond that, itis dificult © say 
anything conclusive. 

‘her are many thea of Now man cae ove i Abe, 
such oft speculative, The following ideas are generally agreed 
upon by archaeologist 

ay sen rived in Noth Amer trom As, binging 
such characteristics as coppercoloured skin, staight black hal 
fathighduakows, en 

2 They came by way ofthe Bering Strait which probably was 
dy land at one time, owing tothe larger quantities of water frozen 
tthe earth's ee caps. 

5 These pope were a tone Age people highly ail in 
napping (chipping stones) to fashion took the word primitives 
2 bleating adjective to describe these early inhabitants 

“They came when much of North America was frozen, and 
traveled through an ce-feecordor through modern-day Alberta. 

We any projectile pins have been colt rom around 
‘Shoal Creek and Ghoal Lake, very few are arrowheads. The points 
‘sed for arrows were rarely lager than one-and-one-haf inches 
tnd the bow and arrow was aelativelate-comer to theloca people's 
‘weaponry. Archaeologists think that the bow and arrow probebly 
“arved in Alberta around 200 A.D._ andthe projectile points made 
tere that ime are more accurately termed spearheads. (Not all 
spearheads however are older than 200 A.D.) 

’AS to the points themselves, much can be learmed. Various 
stylesof points have been found in Alberta andar grouped accord 
ing to petiods ofhistory Palaco points are the oldest and Neo points 
fr the most recent. Each pariclar point has a name based on the 
location where the first such point was located, not necessarily in 
Alberta. 

‘Clovis and Folsom points, first found in the American Mid- 
west, are the oldest eategory of points found in Alberta. They are 
‘haracterized by a holoweceout portion near the base ofthe point 
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= a so-called ‘luted’ point, This type of point is unlikely to be 
found in the Neerlandla distct. ¥ 
Other Palaco points, however have been found. Several fine 
specimens of Eden points have been located near Shoal Lake, One 
sick oat ahown in photograph though broken and signe 
éantiooking, is specal Because of the type of stone used its 
onsiracton and the quality of work it displays. Apparently this 
nt was made from Beaver River sandstone, rock nique to the 
rt McMurray area, This may indicate trading patterns hetween 
the two regions or a seasonal or permanent) migration of Indians 
irom that area tothe Neerlandia district. This point i als specal 
because the quality of workmanshipshows concern for aesthetics as 
ell 
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Another almost intact Eden point was found along Shoal Lake 
and was constructed from another foreign type of rock —-a so-called 
Knife River flint, commonly found in North Dakota. The stone is a 
dark translucent colour and is encased in a limestone-like shell 
Since archaeologists rarely locate Eden, Scottsbluff, and Alberta 
Points north of Edmonton, these projectile points are quite signifi 
‘A.variety of points have been foundin the area, but Oxbow and 
McKean points are probably the most common in the numerous 
collections around. In addition to what has been noted thus far, 
‘other factors to consider when studying the points for identification 
are size, notched or straight ends, concave or convex bases, the 
Angle of the point, and the kind of chips taken off the point. Even 
‘experienced archaeologists find it difficult to categorize all points, 
Early man used stone for a great many of his tools, not simply 
for projectiles. One such small tool was probably used as a 
spokeshave. This object was bound to a small wooden handle and 
used to shave the shafts of wooden spears of arrows. Another tool, 
a small unifacial cutter (worked on one side only), was perhaps 
used to cut animal hides. Some cutters were constructed of obsi 
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dian, which was highly valued for its cutting qualities. The nearest 
source of obsidian tothe area's early inhabitants was most likey the 
interior of B.C. More common than cutters were bifaial scrapers — 
large granite or quartzite scrapers chipped on both sides, com- 
‘monly known as hide scrapers 








ade, cuter spokeshave. Fro: punch, 


Stoneworking was an art common to early man, Judging from 
{he artifacts, he had tobe highly skilled, have great strength in hs 
hands, and have a great deal of patience since faking required this. 
Otten a piece of moose or caribou hide was placed inthe palm 0 
protect the workman's hands from cits and bruises, Antiers or 
Sher stones were probably sed to shape the stone: A flake could 
beexperiy chippe! from both edges of projectile point, genera 
ing the aosike design illustrated by the Exen peint. Skill was 

ured in selecting the right kind of stone as well anda brik trade 
inBeaver River sandstone fom a quarry site ear Fort MeMurray 
may have developed 

Eaaly man usd his weapons sparingly. Since most points were 

chipped or broken upon contact with anal bone, Munters wanted 
fo be sure a hit meant a kil. Weapons such as spears and artows 
‘ere used in conjunction with snares and dead, wth the pro- 
jectle weapons usually ‘Hnishing of the prey. 


Native Peoples in the Neeslandia District: The Beaver, the Cree, 
dnd the Assiniboine 

Before 140, bands of Beaver Indians made their camps alon 
the shores of Shoal ake near the mouth o the creek and hunt 
theforests. The migratory indians had one primary concer: food. 
\When they were unable to bring down Inge game, which wascften 
thecase, they would est the plenfl hares, unos ofcourse these 
were lov in thelr cle. Survivel was a relentless chore starvation 
vas eat 

Inthe hunt, snaresand desdtalls were frequently used, Weap- 
onsite the bow and arow and spear were more are, sed usualy 
tokila snared animal: sv far easier tallow the animals to Way 
themselves than to expend precios energy chasing them. 

Snares were Used on animals whose heads were larger than 
theirmecks: grouse, har, fox, yn anbod, moose, and Bear The 
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pole snare required a human nearby. The noose snare, probably 
‘made from black spruce rootlets gathered in the fll, may have been 
used to strangle animals already trapped in a set snare, so as not to 
damage their furs. A spring pole snare required no human as- 
sistance, 

DDeadfalls were traps constructed of logs and a bait. When an 
animal tugged atthe bait a heavy log would come crashing down 
‘onto its back of neck. The animal rarely lived as a broken neck or 
crushed skull was enough to cause death. 








These hunters ved asanntegral part of nature: They blieved 

that the animals they hunted allowed themselves to be killed to 
srevent the hunter from starving, The Beaver Indian considered 
imself a part of the environment, not a master of i. 

“The local Beaver Indians experienced the effects ofthe fur trade 
{probably as early a5 1740) when they began trapping furs for their 
eastern neighbours, the Cree, The steel tap may have replaced the 
traditional snares and deadfallsas early as 1800. Yet the benefits of 
the fur trade —metal goods, guns, liquor, and beads — found their 
‘way slovily to the isolated regions of northern Alberta, and Euro: 
‘pean influence on the Beaver way of life was indirect. 

By the midl70s, evens were waning tha would even- 
tually disrupt the Beaver way ofliein the Neerlandiaarea. The Cree 
Indians in the Northern forests of Ontario and Quebec around. 
Hludson Bay had begun to exhaust the furs in that area. As well, 
‘Canadian merchants began building forts farther and farther west 
ward. The Crees began to migrate in advance of the fur trading 
posts, in search of more pelis, As they moved west, they put 
pressure on other tribes, stich as the Beaver, to make way. Resis- 
fance to the Cree was not feasible: the Cree had the advantage of 
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firearms acquired from the Euro 
then began fo vacate the Neerlanaia area in the late 170s, moving 
northward into the Peace River county 

‘The Cree, a forest people like tie Beaver, also migrated in 
search of food. Sine the game they hunted moved in small groups, 
their bands tended to be smaller family units. They may have 
Wwintered on the edges of Shoal Lake, then inthe spring maved to 
the praises, forming larger bands to unt the plentfl herds of 
Duta 

“The Neerlanla district was also the hunting ground of a few 
scattered bands of Assiniboine Indians, A European explorer Alex 
fnider Henry, reported in IT that there were thirty lodges of 
Swampy Ground Assiniboines a the juncture ofthe Pembina and 
‘Athabuaca Rivers, sixty tents of Strong Wood Assiniboines at the 
Macleod and Athabasca Rivers (near Whitecourt) and thirty tents 
‘of Cree, Assiniboine, and Métisin the forests northivest of Edenon 
ton House 

The Assiniboine Indians had once been part of the larger 
Yankton Dakota tbe, a posrerfal group inthe mighty Sioux nation 
They broke away sometime around 1610 and migrated north to the 
ares above Lake Superior then westward into the future provinces 
of Mano ana Sabatchewan,Aling themselves withthe Cre, 
in par for protection against the powerful Blackfoot Confederacy, 
theyeventaly found Remseves inthe former hunting grounds ot 
the Beaver Indians. Some Assiniboines the Strong Woeals, prefer 
red the fast pace of life on the prairies and the excitement of the 
Butfalo hunt Those who drifted ino the boreal forests northwest of 
Edmonton became known as the Swampy Grounds, 

For the Swampy Grounds, life in northern Alberta was not 
unlike thatthe Beavers had experienced previously. They hunted the 
big game — moose, deer, and forest speis of caribou and bison — 
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for food, probably by shooting them as they swam across Shoal 
Lake or chasing them as they migrated through the district. Beavers 
and muskrat were often trapped or dug out of thet lodges along the 
‘reeks or on the edge of the lakes. Birds were lured by decoys and 
shot, or snared using willow - shoot snares. Starvation was part of 
everyday life, however, as game was not always available in abun. 
dance. When bands became desperate for food, it was the hunters 
‘who were the first to suffer starvation, Every unsuccessful day 
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spent in search of food sapped the hunter strength making him 
less able to continue the following day’ 

‘The wanderings of both the Cree and Assiniboine seem to have 
stopped by the early 1800s. By then, two successive smallpox epi= 
<demics had reduced their populations by one-sixth. More impor- 
tant, European traders were establishing fur posts in Alberta, 


The Loca indians and the Far ade 

After the tin of the nineteenth century, the Northwest Com- 
pany and the Hudsons Bay Company began rivalry that put many 
ative tes ins favourable positon, The Northwest Company ns 
thetis to sel up operationy in present-day Alberta, The Rudcon's 
Bay Company countered by establishing Edmonton House onthe 
banks of the North Saskatchewan River More forts followed ine 
cluding one at Lesser Slave Lake. This competitive situation ended, 
however wien the wo companies merged under the name of he 
Hudson’ Bay Company in 121 

“This was he context of the fest permanent European presence 
in the Needandia district. In 1822 the Hudson’ Bay Companys 
Governor ofthe Norther Department gave the go-ahead for the 
construction of another fort —~thisone tobe bul onthe Athabasca 
River The fore would sere one main purpose tocrain activity om 
the furdepletedLeseer Slave Lake region, One yen late, he fort 
‘as Bula the junction ofthe Freeman and Atfabasea rivers. fe 
MacDonald was the first offical in charge of Athabasca River 
House, later caled Fort Assiniboine, which probably consisted of 
romorethana ew buildings aire The governor hal decided hat 
the lea Strong Wood Cree and Assinipoine Indians would be 
“atached! tothe fort, andl every effort was tobe made fo encourage 
these Indias to trade there 

rom the aly Fort Ads journals pers hat the 
local Creeand Assiniboine including the Indians in the Shoal Lake 
area) were unwilling to trade tthe new fort inthe past these 
Indians probably traded at ld White Md For, west of Edmonton 
Two representatives ofthe Hudson's Bay Company, Patrick Small 
and George Wood, were instructed tote thenaives in hearea that 
the doors of Old White Mud Fort would henceforth be dosed to 
them, but the Indians reused to comply. They complained fo the 
Chief Factor of Edmonton House, John Rowand, about the situa. 
tion, indiating that they preferred to obtain their supplies from 
Edmonton House. Rowand encouraged them to trade at For As. 
Sinboin,lavshing them swith small parcels of tobacco and atm 
tno 

"Although the new frt never did meet the expectations ofthe 
Hudsons Bay Company, the region became an important inkin the 
Company's ranspertation system. Canoes and (iter 182) York 
beats carying Outits (shipments of trade goods) travelled irom 
‘ork Factory on Hudson Ba, along the Saskatchewan River system, 
to points went and north through Edmonton Touse. With the 
‘dion of Fort Assiniboine the Company would mate use of the 
‘habasca River system to transport Outs to ors further west. 

“The route required an overland connection tobe built between 
Fort Assiniboine and Edmonton House, sine the two forts were on 
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different river systems. To that end, George Simpson commis 
Sioned the construction of a road between Fort Assiniboine and 
Edmonton House. It was cut in the winter of 1824-25, and ran just 
south of Shoal Laie. The trall’s construction attracted some Métis 
and Freemen (traders independent of the Hudson's Bay Company) 
tothe Neerlandia area. Apparently one such person, Jacques Cardi 
nal, helped cut the tail in this region, before going on to be the 
horsekeeper at Fort Assiniboine several years later. 

‘The ‘relation of the surrounding Indians to the Fort, even 
though its fur trade never amounted to much, was one of depend 
fence. The Indians relied on the credit system — they bought sup- 
plies with any money that remained. They subsisted during the 
Spring and summer by supplying the post with game — mostly 

fer, moose, and geese. 

"The Fort also provided charity in periods of illness and starva- 










ton. Frequent cases of stanation were reported in Fort Assini- 
bone’ joumals. The Fort dispensed liquor to the natives as 
revard for good behaviour during the stummer orto encourage 
‘winter prodtction. The bands that most often frequented the For 
rere the Dipers, Francois, Wolf and Bullands of revand Assn 
Boine indians. Le Pett You-yare, Blue-Earth Son, Man-ne-nah, Ch 
a, Fore Casse, the Lite Crov, and Cree Speaking Son were al 
‘mentioned several mes inthe journals as coming to the For 
te 

“The trail from Edmonton to Fort Assiniboine opened up the 
region. Theta, however was nevera good toute yas constant 
rendered impassable by ceadall and fallen timber bogs and mut 
holes were acontinl problem. The route fom Filmes Crossing, 
tothe Pembina, passing just shy ofthe southem shore of Shoal 
Lake, was particularly bad. One traveller from Edmonton in 1895 
reported that "tothe crossing ofthe Pembina, (the rack) was good, 
but thereafter we encountered swamps fallen tees, and mes 
auitoes, the later in myriads and all hungry.” 

“The missonares asus, were not fa behind the fur traders 
‘The famous Methodist missionary, Robert T, Rundle, bogan work 
ing out of Edmonton Hoone in 1840 and reported great success 
among the Assiniboines norhviest ofthat post. According fore 

mts he eve condicted several ‘crusadey at Fort Assiniboine and 

fund the local bands receptive tothe gospel mesa 

“The life ofthe local Indian population until 1861 revolved 
around the fur trading postof Fort Assiniboine. They were troubled 

‘bouts of starvation and plagued by lack of game They travelled 

1 ell bands during th wlner, Poved orcie pas casero 
Edmonton House in the spring and summer and probably looked 
with reluctance upon the encroaching European Gviiation, Epi 
demic of smallpox in 1754and again 1838 reduced their numbers 
rast 








“The Local Indians and the Treaties 
By Iss the Hudsons Bay Company abandoned the Edmnon- 
tonto rnd at ote tansontinntal aon 
system, bringing oaton ack tothe Neerandia are, Fort ASC 
tine became tie more thana way station which connected Jasper 
House and Lesser Slave Lake to Edmonton House. Par ransport 
ties were redirected over a new tal that from Edmonton 
jouse to Athabasca Landing, built in 1862. The road from Fort 
Assiniboine to Edmonton Hotise always a dificult oad at best, fel 
intofurter disuse. The fur trade, a limited success even inthe early 
days, soon fost ts importance i the 10s since Geaver pelts ere 
nolongerin high demand, Beaverhats, which hadiongbeen stylish 
inBuropeancountrew had been replace by sllcones By 877, Fort 
Assiniboine was abandoned bythe Hudson's Bay Company 
“The disappearance of the buffalo also ended the aditional 
Indian way of: Local indians in the dst may have depended 
cn the batfalo to some extent bt the starvation that bec ran 
pantamong the Plains Indians may not have been as severe forthe 
Svampy Grounds. In any cas, the slaughter of entire herds for 
lite dre than tongues and skin led to the animals virtual extn: 
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tion by 1879, and ended what ttle independent fe the natives had 
enjoyed 

More important in the end was the sale, unknown to the 
Indians, of Ruperts Land and the Northwest Tetons fo the 
fledgling Dominion of Canada in 1870. Although cumsiy-engy 
neeted, the ste was to have a great effecton te indian way of 
Following on the heels of the land sale were Indian teties 
agreements to extinguish the land titles. 

“Apparently, the Indians in the Neerlandia area themselves 
requested a trey In 1871 W. J Christi, then Chiet Factor ofthe 
Fiudson's Bay Company at Edmonton House, reported that he “had 
a visit fom the Cree chiefs The objet of their Wat was 1 
ascertain whether their lands had been told or not They ne 
icered oan epidemic that had raged throughout the past summer 
andthe subsequent starvation, the poverty oftheircountry, and Re 
‘sible diminution of ther county” 

The government called together the various tribes two isolated 
bands of Assiniboine indians northwest of Edmonton asked take 
Battin the “ceremonies These bands, led by ther chief, Paulo 
‘Kis, ad lived apart from many of ther tbe, hung and 
fskingin the boreal forest region northern Alberta. The prose 
ings Were held in Forts Carton and Pit inthe ate summer of 576, 
and not ong afterward the Indians chose their reserves approx 
imately five square mules per family ~ nest their traditional Runt 
ingares. The rest waslaercaled Treaty No. 6and covered all he 
terior south ofthe Athabasca River in cental Alberta, 

Méarvshile, independent raders began working inthe Timew 
Creek area and perhaps some indians there didnot go fo live on 
reserves. Most ely, they began supplying the traders with fare 
tnt 1899, The majority of Cree and Acsinibeine indians, Nowever 
slapped tapping altogether resigned themselves to thei new staz 
tusrand abandoned the area fo goto the newlycreated Aleve and 
Alecander Reserves 





‘The Settlement Period Begins: The Gold Rush andthe Dominion 
Lands Su 

“Although the Edmonton-Fort Assiniboine tril was itleused, 
settlement was following the tral from Edmonton outward in con 
enti circles. Settlements suchas St. Albert (183) and Riviére Oui 
Barre (1895) sprang up along the road, anda store opened up (896) 
fon the Pembina River at McDonald's Crossing, later called 
Belvedere 

“Thenext year, 189798, was the year f the Klondike Gold Rush, 
Public meetings were held in Edmonton to discus the Cold Rush 
and its transportation needs, A good number of Klondikers em 
‘uarked on their way to the Yukon trom Edmonton, There were 
many routes one could follow. One route, from Edmonton to 
‘Athabasca Landing, then via the Athabasca Slave, and McKenzie 
tvers involved atripof 2500 miles. Another, from Edmonton to Lac 
Ste Anne, Whitecourt, and Fort St John sing the old Edmonton- 
Fort Assiniboine road, was only 1500 miles though twas far more 
<lficl. nal 766 men, 9 women, and 400 horses chose the ater 
route ~ only 160 ofthe men arrived. The road was adificlt one: 





during the construction of the route through the Swan Hills 2000 
horses had died of starvation due to lack of hay pastures. Ferries 
‘were installed to make the trip easier — one near Fort Assiniboine 
and one at McDonald's Crossing a Belvedere, 

‘The impact of the Gold Rush on Townships 61 and 62.was, 
however, limited. Itdid resurrect an almost-forgotten trail and, ina 
limited way, pave the way for future settlers, but the Rush was 
shortved, lasting only three years. The firm of Henderson and 
Dunlop set up trading posts along the tral at Belvedere and Bloom- 
sbury in 1900-1905, Americans setled Manola in 1906, Paddle River 
‘was settled in 1905, Lunnford sellers had been squatting on theit 
land since 1904, and setters in the Glenreagh and Mellowdale 
districts began filing for homesteads in 1906-07 

‘A surveying system for the land had already been decided 
upon wen the Dominion acquired it in 1869. A checkerboard 
pattern would be followed, after the pattern the Americans had 
sed in their great Midwest. Meridians running north to south and 
baselines running east to west twenty-four miles apart would be 
surveyed first. This would be followed by townships blocked-out 
this mies square Each onesie block was tobe further sub- 

od into four quarter sections. 

With afew modifications, this system remained in effect until 
1930 when the provinces took over the control oftheir own public 
lands, Certain sections were designated as school sections, while 
the Hudson's Bay Company was given two sections from every 
township. The teams of surveyors, generally from eastern Canada, 
faced the monumental task of imposing giant man-made grid over 
a seemingly-infinite expanse of territory, not all of it conducive to 
Surveying work. Each feam consisted of a deputyrsurveyor of the 
Dominion Lands Survey (DLS) and two chainmen, The latter were 
required to stretch outa long chain perfectly level, using a plumb 
bob, in accordance with the transit operators directives, The team, 
also had the services of two flagmen to help with the seting out of 
township and section markers. These men were often employed 33 
axemen in the more heavily-wooded areas, to clear the path for the 
Shainmen and transit operator. in the ealy years each crew ns 
alloted one cook, one horse and cart, anda ration allowance of sixty 
tents per day. The total daily budget was $13.60. 

 deputy-surveyor used the stars to superimpose the grid on 
the land —a system which required a great deal of accuracy. Any 
errors immediately became apparent when teams of surveyors 
failed to intersect each others paths. The DLS official made field 
notes on every township surveyed, often describing the desperate 
Conditions ofthe Indians, the temperature, the tee cover, the tail, 
well as giving other information, He was required to give techni- 
tal information about his daily work of cutting through the bush, 
traversing streams and lakes, and setting up iron post markers a 
quarter and section comers. More importantly, however, he e- 
fori onthe suitably of ach township fr setement, These 

eld notes were then handed in tothe Surveyor General. 

“Townships were marked out with wooden posts in the early 

, but by the time Neerlandia was surveyed, steel townshi 
inters were nase or ownahopand seton some, Laio feed 
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forthe horses, storms, blizzards, and shortages of good waterand 
food were common problems experienced by the surveyor, not 
mention he aly Inkeeping god men The rvard was en 
fo more than the crossing of new erst and looking upon virgin 
lands, The jb was pratelly compete by 1914 11,000 quarters 
were marked out a phenomena total of 178 milion vce 


R. W, Cautley Surveys the Baseline Through Neerlandi 
‘Townships 61 and 62, Range 3, Westof the 5th Meridian, were 
not surveyed by any single crew. Meridians and baselines were 
usualy surveyed before other crews came in to survey the individ= 
ual townships. Since the sixteenth baseline follows the southern 
‘edge of Township 61, the men who surveyed it were the first 
surveyors in the area, 
surveying the sixteenth baseline west of the fifth meridian 
began in the stumamer of 1904. L. E. Fontaine, DLS, began working 
west along the sixteenth baseline, and on June 22 he recorded 
putting iron post markers atthe section corners, and wooden post 
markers a the quarter section corners. Each marker was mounded 
sing the dit from four large pls about twornd.one-al fect 
square) surrounding the post; the posts were inscribed in Roman 
‘numerals with the legal descriptions of the four quarters in each 
direction. Where it was not possible to mark the comers in the 
normal fashion because a corner was located in a swamp of lake, a 
iness post was erected at the nearest suitable spot on the quarter 
section lines. Unfortunately Fontaine's personal diary (which all 
DLS officials were obliged to keep in addition to their field notes) 
has not survived. 

‘Thenext surveyor to enter this country was R. W, Cautley, who 
‘was instructed by the Surveyor General in the fall of 1904 to con: 
tinue where Fontaine had left off. He was to locate the sixteenth 
baseline and proceed west until he reached the sixth meridian, 
‘where work was being carried out by Arthur Saint Cyr. Cautley’s 
diary has survived and gives some interesting insights into the 
conditions under which this area tas surveyed 
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CCautley left Edmonton in early November with his crew of 
fourteen men and six wagons, four of which were contracted from, 
local people. The party arrived in Riviere Qui Barre the same day 
and, using 2 government-supplied patronage Is, bought add 
tional supplies, including about 10,000 pounds of oats for the 
horses, from the approved merchants. This done, the group moved. 
on. As they descended the banks of the Pembina River, an axle on 
one of the government wagons broke, and Cautley had to send a 
man back to Edmonton to get it replaced, 

‘Cautley used native people from the Lac Ste, Anne area re- 
serves to help him transport supplies, The Indians, presumably 
‘once from the Neerlandia area, offered to help Cautley pack his load, 
tohis destination. Cautley reports this in his diary: "spent 2% days 
haggling with Indians over packing rates; they demanded a daily 
wage for themselves and horses, but as I was not going with them | 
refused to consider anything but a flat rate per (pound), which was 
fortunate as the indians whom I subsequently started oat from Ste, 
Anne with myself made the trip in exactly haf the time tha the first 
outfit took." In any case, Cautley apparently valued the help and 
especially the Indian ponies supplied by the Indians 
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Aad cache, 





Upon locating the sixteenth baseline a short distance west of 
the Neerlandlia district, Cautley set his men to building a log cache 
(bint tore is supplies, This camp would then service his dally 
camps, the so-alled “lying camps" set up along the tral. With the 
‘wagon repaired and camp set up, the crew was ready to begin work. 
(On November 21, Cautley “sent packers ahead to make camp six 
miles east on the line.” He let “Archie, Duncan, Bert, and Tom to 
cruise a road out west and finish log cache, etc, etc. Myself with 
picketman, two chainmen and cook (were) working out along line 
foward east, Surveyed five miles.” Upon making contact with Fon- 
tsne ast port maer and coniming ts accuracy he wasready fo 
continue west towards the Fort Assiniboine district. Of the Neerlan- 
dia area, Cautley noted only the great stretches of windfall and 
‘bri (buent-over woodland) at times almost three feet deep, which 
sade chaining difficult. (The burnt-over forest was prosumably a 
Fesul of the lant forest ies that raged prior fo the settlement 
period.) The temperature that day (November 22) was +10 F, 
{hough it was too cloudy for Cautley to make an observation to 
verify his position. 





Surveying Townships 61 and 62 

"A more substantial survey of the Neerlandia area was carried 
cout, not by R. W. Cautley, but by two other men. In 1907 R. H. 
Knight surveyed Township 61 and in 1910 Allan Findlay did the 
same for Township 62. Although their personal diaries are not 
available, Knight and Findlay’s field notes area source of informa- 
tion, 

'R, H. Knight led a crew of thirty-three men into the area of 
‘Township 61-3°5 in September 1907, and finished his surveying job 
inapproximately three weeks. The entire cost of the survey, includ- 
‘ng wages, equipment, and iron posts was $1,798.39, This all-British 
crew had three assistants, one cook, a teamster and packer, eight 
chainmen, four mounders, and two axemen crews of seven men 
teach. Knight's report to his superior, the Surveyor-General in Ot 
‘awa can as follows: 
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‘The bodies of water in this township are Shoal Lake, Freemen 
Lake, Lake No. 1, and Shoal Creek. One member of the surveying 
«few was an axeman named Freeman, Knight recorded the name o 
the lake as Freeman Lake, later writing it as Freemen Lake, 0 itis 
possible that the lake was named for one of his axemen. Shoal Lake 
prspumably gots name by being the source of Shoal Cree, which 

iad been named earlier by another surveyor. The source of the 
name of Lake No. l remains a mystery. 

‘The crew who surveyed Township 62 was led by Allan Findlay, 
LS. The crew worked in this area from June 23 to July 16, 1910, 
thre years after Knight had done his work further south, The crew 
had two transit men, Allan Findlay and James A, Findlay, four 
chainmen, one cook, one teamsfet, and eighteen axemen and 
rounders 

The field notes describe a township swampy in several places, 
with much deadfall and brule. The creeks leading into Baird Lake 
‘were measured according to depth, flow, and direction of flow. For 
‘example, the creek going into Baird Lake from the north was two 
feet deep at the time and had a flow of one hundred yards per hour, 
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(One chainman was named Ivie Baird, and itis possible that Baird 
Lake, the only body of water in this township, was named after 
him) 





In 1910, Findlay was able to report that “This township is 
reached by a road running north from Mellowdale P.O. The road 
had previously been as faras Shoal Lake. Itwas boggy in a couple of 
places and somewhat blocked up by windfalls.” Findlay reported 
Cutting a road entering the township at the S.W. corner of Section 3 
land leaving it at the N-E. corner of Section 33. He continues his 
teport to his superiors as follows: 
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‘Many factors had made settlement prior to this date undesira 
ble o even impossible This dst! es onthe edge othe boreal 
forest region. Compared to the parkland region around Edmonton 
and as far northwest as the Pembina River, the land (Townships 61 
‘and 62) was less suitable for homesteaders. The area northwest of 
Edmonton also suffered from the lack of good transportation. Early 
settlers coming into the area prior to 1907 probably used the Klon- 
dike Tral (the old Fort Assiniboine-Edmonton road), C. C. Fair- 
child, DLS, in his survey of the area, commented on the poor 
condition ofthe trail. It apparently was in no better shape in 1909 
that it had been in 1827 or any time in between, for that matter 

By 1909 the area was ready for settlement and by 1910 settlers 
had filed on homesteads in the southern sections of Township 61 
The Dutchmen were not the first people in this area, nor the fist 
Europeans. OF the native groups, all that remain are afew colle 
tions of artifacts, caches of pemmmican, and faint memories of now 
ploughed-ander campsites: The natives themselves had all but 
‘Vanished by the time this district was settled, 
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‘THE SETTLERS ARRIVE 
Emigration 


“Townships 61 and 62 were setied by emigrants from the Nether- 
lands. To eave one’s country inthe early 1900 and ave Sross 
thousands of mies of ocean and continent to sete in an un 
fnbited area of cental Alberta was «tremendous undertaking Yet 
in100 andthe years immediatly following many families just 
that 

Although the individual reasons fr the move vary itis esr 
that they dit not leave for religioas reasons; there was religious 
feed in the Nether: Teugh many resone canbe given, 
thost have ties to and are primatily footed in economic condtions. 
‘These economic conditions were the result of various presses put 
Gn the Dutch economy’ by forces within and outside ts borders 

“Fae Netherlands is very small country. In 1909 st had a 
population of close tosis milion, Canada, 272 imes aig, had only 
even milion. Given the lack of resources and the density of pop 
iaton, it seemed the Netherlands was unable to provide suflent 
opportunities oralits people. Eventhough the reclamation ofland 
ffomthe send helped overthe years to provide more room and 
help support its nee for resoures, t wes not enough to aleviate 
the'problem of room and finances for many of the Butch people. 
Besies low wages forthe labourer and lite opportunity to bein 
farming, unemployment was high. The young especialy sav ile 
ppt for advancement inthe fre 

‘Not all emigrants left he Netherlands fr tric economic 
reasons, Some were locking for adventare. A feve were ano 
TEave Because of the compulsory twoyear service inthe Dutch 
army, People in the Netherlands were also very dase-consciows, 
and for the reason those of lower and mile cans often longed for 
{County where people would be viewed, not by ther standingina 
ommuity, but on thei own merits, 

‘nce people began to look forlteratves tif the Nether 
lands, they were encouraged by emigration societies and agents. 
The former were concerned withthe wellre ofthe emigrant the 
Inter often tied to gel as many bodies as posible 10 se the 
fects ofthe transportation company they worked for. Each agent 
‘was pai, By the compan, foreach person he recruited 

Ahthough the emigration socetes were intended to help po 
tential emigrants avoid the pital encountered in Canada, itseems 
tewavalled themselves oftheir services, The societies intent was 
Cort the activites of unscrupalous agents, whose main concern 
Seemed to be numivers rather than service. The societies never 
Sccomplished this goal, a5 both the Dutch and Canadian govern- 
‘ents fled to pase laws regulating the activites ofthese agents. 

“Tere were many agents working in the Netherlands during 
this dough ther saneportion companies sch he 
‘White Star ines, Red Star lines, the Cunard fine and the Holland. 
[Amerikan also actively rected people to leave the Netherlands 
and come fo Canada, the CPR agents were most active. The CPR 
id a dual reson for recruiting immigrants since they also owned 
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Few emigrants failed to be influenced by the stories and exa 
gerated claims of a land flowing with untapped resources and 
feel wealth Once, person immigrated to Canada he to 
came a potential agent. If he wrote home that things were go 
vl it would influence his family and friends, Often these leters 
were published in papers without critical comment. One such 
booster of Canada was Henry Kippers Se, who wrote articles for 
Dutch newspapers extolling the virtues of the west. 
“The kind of emigrant that left the Netherlands at that time was 
described in a pamphlet written about 1913 
“Mos ofthe emigrants are no reckless young people who thow theasves 
Srongthem bot mot of them eter gulch fetun or am Wuough poor, 
‘hi detent fo scuaton thorsif wast ak The pea neray 
de. They are ony lower mle das Graboures sore dio who en 
isan ian roti alan anon pt oo 
panes acy bboterwnotorerees dear lect asd woncard no evan 
‘ewhethe lor hecho forte cde an eapealy tc aboers 
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‘Once the decision to leave was made, the question of where to 
go occupied the emigrants’ minds. It would seem logical that those 
ff Reformed persuasion would consider going to the United States, 
where there were well developed and thriving Reformed churches 
of considerable stature. This, indeed, did seem a favourable desti- 
nation but most ofthe desirable land available for homesteading in 
theUS.A. had been claimed by 1890. What was left was considered. 
of poor quality. Of course land was available to purchase, but most 


of the would-be immigrants had litte or no money. The possibility 


of going tothe Datch colonies in Michigan or lowa and werkingasa 
Ingourer was also considered, but that wocld mean they would stl 
nothave thet independence. These appear tobe the main reasons 
why Canada began toe looked on ts the only pace lft The 
overwhelming deste was to Become independent, to get out of 
siteations they considered tobe lite Better than slavery, and {0 
own tat owe land 

In turn, the Dutch were regarded by Canada as desirable 
immigrants becaase of their work habits and because they were 
{amar with the governmental system. A eter to Hl Dison, Cone 
sul-General forthe Netherlands rom the minister ofthe meron of 
Gada, TM: Daly dated December 2, 1892, sates: “The minister 
regards the people of Holland asa specially desirable class inthe 
North West being pactiularly adapted tothe system of local el 
fovernment everywhere vogue in this country” Such a positive 
{Scerton ofthe acceptabity of Datch immigrants wa welcomed in 
the Netherlands, The Canadian government cles thought Dutch 
Smmigrans woud fitinto Canadian society without any problems. 

or those leaving home the excitement of going stay on this 
vente often prevented them from realizing the extent ofthe 
{nguish forthe family lett behind. The knowledge that son or 
Agito ws reading promotional mate an showing sree 
interest put stab of fae in many » parents heart. When this 
tere as rset inact athe anuncemen Was 
rade ofthe decision to leave, the grief was sometimes equal toa 
death in the family There was'no guarantee of ever seing each 
ther agin and for many this was the cas. Most of them had ile 
snoneys though relatives and fiends sometimes provided them 
tsi some help they let with ite cash and few Belongings, but 
sich hope, Before leaving they had to put theirafairsin ord say 
goebye to fiends and relatives, and look carefally over the fami 
Sreurroundings which many would never se agin 

When all he arrangements had been made and tearful good- 
bye sid was ime to board the ost. For most ofthe emigrants i 
vas no Kixury trip. Some traveled steerage clas since this was 
‘heaper or families i vas particulary tying. The emigration 
Socities and agents encouraged emigrants to ravel inthe ealy 
Spring so they woud have the suminer months in Canada to 
Btcome settled. At this ime ofthe year the seas were rough and 
icebergs could be a hazard. The tip normaly fook ten to fourteen 
days an stories about seasickness are legion. What a rele when 
they wore finaly able to set foot on the frm soll of Halifax or 
Montreal. The iimedite benef of landing were a chance to get a 
‘impse ofthe new homeland and t obtain rei! from nausea and 
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illness. However, new problems began immediately. Those immi- 
gas who tevelled with CPR encountered few problems sine 
the CPR made all the necessary arrangements. For others, though, 
the disembarkation became a blr of lost baggage, upset cilen, 
custom inspection, and a desperate effort to 


ind the right train, 





When they found the right train the immigrants realized that 
‘no food would be provided, and a rush to buy bread and sausage 
began. (Later immigrants were advised to bake currant bread to 
take along, since it seemed the currants would keep the bread fresh 
for the long journey.) If the trip seemed long, the immigrants 
accepted it as part of the bargain. For the Dutch, who measured 
distance by minutes, the train trip seemed endlets. Distances be- 
‘ween cities were measured in day’, and itseemed there was no end 
to Canada, Day after day they stared at trees and waste land and, 
‘cept for small areas, it seemed unsuitable for agriculture. The 
train was smoky, the benches were hard, and the stops at major 
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stations became a mad scramble to buy some food. Finally they 
Snved in Winnipeg, where they hada stopoverand could refresh 
themselves, 

From Winnipeg they se out for their final destination, Edmon- 
ton. When that was reached, the journey was over 


To The Homestead 


‘The Edmonton newspapers report business as usual forthe 
burgeoning capital in the sprang of Bt. The oficial opening of the 
Leghltures Lieutenant Covernors breakfast and te progess of 
the High Level Bridge project all make the newspaper headlines 
Notas prominently displayed is another noteworthy item: "More 
foreigners arrive” foreigners meaning non Bash people The 
offical pomp and ceremony alieded toin the big headlinesarea far 
Sry from the dingy Immigration Tall quarters where most of the 
‘ewcomers stay white the men look for work 


f the Dutch people who later homesteaded in Neerland, 
Fred Haron and his amily were probably one ofthe fist arrive in 
Edmonton. They cami 96, an other future Neerland soon 
followed including the fans of Comelius Ingwersen and Fenty 
Kipper. There wes lite group awareness af frst among these 
Dutch immigrants, but one tapie event occurred to change that 
Staion Inthe spring of 10, two of the Kippers children passed 
‘ay from scare ever When the Edmonton Journal reported the 
deaths, Dutchmen from Edmonton who read the aici sited the 
Kipper family to offer their sympathies, Shortly after ths, Henry 
Kipper, undoubtedly moved by the eling of “Communion of the 
‘ain invted a group of Dutch people to his home. He wanted to 
Giscusa a matter fat Concerned many of them, namely the sting 
pata Reformed church sich as they were used ton the Nether 
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‘A Dutch Colonization Society 

InFdmonton, Canada, our church has acongregation. Thereis, 
also a society to establish a Dutch colony (settlement) in that area 
‘The society consists largely of members of our congregation there. 
Brother H. Kippers, seeretary ofthis society, and atthe same time 
lero the consistory, writes the following conceming this mater: 

"There is here a Christian Society which purposes to establish a 
Dutch colony (etiement) na good area, Neary allmembers of our 
‘congregation have joined this society. This spring they will go to 
Took for land (this Was to have been done in the fal, but due to 
‘dreamstances they did not have opportunity to accomplish it) toa 
well-known area and, with the Lord's blessing, ae sure to succeed. 
Everyone will then receive 160 acres of the best land free by the 
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‘The dream of establishing Dutch farming community was 
sil alive I seems sometime in 91 committe was established fo 
iok through the and records to finds sullable loco to begin a 
setlement The mandate vas simple: ind an area where Sher 
Scters had not yet gone, where there would be enough land fo 
tstablahReforined community, and where there woul be rom 
Gepend 

that time, the good land surrounding the city was already 
cccupled by setts of many nationalities. Even good land a gret 
Sixances from the cy hd settles interspersed throughout The 
commie di, however nd arecenty-surveyed ares the north 
wen that scene to old some possbies Ifthe dream ofa pace 
Ui theirown and a setlement that would allow them to ery out 


their objectives would ever materialize, it would have to be soon, 
The committee urgently recommended that they should take a look 
at Townships 61 and 62, Range 3, west ofthe 5th Meridian 


Quchrmiansin Ennion ober ack. Tepe Hen choot ole Hoe Al rea San 
‘re Fan Finke sager Exe sone, Wien son A leuke Baker Gr ot 


AAs a result of this recommendation, about twenty men who 
were interested made a trip to the area in early December 191. 
Because there was no snow yet and temperatures ranged from forty 
to fifty degrees Fahrenheit, they travelled by horse and wagon. 
Even though the weather was warm for the time of year, the soll was 
frozen so the trip was pleasant and mostly easy. They followed the 
road north from Edmonton, passing through well-settled areas. 
Along the way, they stayed at stopping places. After they crossed 
the Pembina River the population was sparse, but there was still a 
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sabe trail. Once they passed Naples, though, they came t a 
realy-timbered are anc ha to ct fei way through the Bush 
reach Township 6 

“The group spent a few days looking over the ara, then re 
tumed to Edmonton. It seemed that everyone vas stsed with 
‘what they had found: Sk quarters were not available since they had 
Blready Been taken up by George Caughlin, Tom Lewis, Elzabeth 
‘Meleome, and George Wing 

“The men had noted the quarter sections they thought suitable 
forfarming. To divide up the land ina fairand orderly way, they put 
the quarter numbers ofthe good sections of land into a hat. Each 
tnan picked a umber from the hat and that became his quarter 

Sn the momingof December 18,191, the following men fled 
in Edmonton tthe Dominion Lands Office 











John Anema SW 23.613 
Rients de Jager SW 34613, 
Drikus Huinink SW 10-623, 
Comelius Ingwersen SE 08-623. 
Albert M. Mast SE 2-613 
Koop Peter Mast NE 15613, 
Johan Messelink NE 34613 
Henry |, Michael NE 01623, 
Menne Nanninga NE 09-62:3, 
Albert |. Oldegbers SE 34613 
Hendrik Schoonekamp — NW34-61-3, 
Berend te Ronde SE 15613 
Douwe Terpsma SW 35-613, 
John Terpsma NW 26613, 
Siebren fiemstra NWIL613 
Willem van Ark SW 15-613, 

‘Three others filed shortly thereafter: 

December 26, 191 
Fred Baron SE 15623 
Henry). Kippers NE 10-823 

February 6, 1912777 » MPP 
‘Arie Emmerzael NE 28613 


‘These men formed the group whose determination was responsible 
for the beginning of a new community. 


(On December 19, 911, both the Edmonton Daily Bulletin and 
The Edmonton Journal noted that a group of Dutchmen had settled 
on land near Edmonton. The Edmonton Daily Bulletin reported: 
THOLLANDERS FILE ON HOMESTEADS 
‘esterday «pty olsen Hollaners speeds the and ofce and 
‘ld om homestean They had spent conse te in loking over 
cuntry adjacent to smonton ana reamed tothe ty asic tha twas 8 
{oad enough Pace for ta to ive and make thir permanent Rome” The 
Ftandere locked onion val nga homesteads al topes aking 
‘hem dose neighbours, 








Early in January 1912, some or all of the men who had filed 
returned to their homesteads to build houses, since their intentions 
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were o begin hmesteading a soon as possible. The men helped 
Cah oher bull ne houses 


First trip to Neetlandia 

tvasin the fall ofthe year that the settlers of Edmonton saw a 
sang rade lene the yearly one morning Iwano inet 
ing that reporter from the Edmonton Journal made a report and 
teska photograph 

“The wagon was pulled by two big horses and loaded with such 
things oo proces, ool ae len The iver wes a turd) man 
from Gelderland named Buinik [Drikis Huinink). About Bventy 
Dutchmen from almost al the provinces of the Netherlands, 
walked slongsde or saton the wagon, Frisians werein the majority, 
but Gelderland and Overijssel were amply represented. The aged 
Jan Oldegbers was there, who would come ater with his brave wi 
Through good times and bad, they would later be the leading 
couple, From North Brabant was the always-cheerful Henty 
Micha and even two Amsterdamers were slong [ingwersen and 
waka : 

big aim was to find living space adaptable to expansion, 
with good land and preferably nt too-heavy bush, The first day 
they fravelled about tity males through Beautfal country but 
everything was taken up by French settlers. These farms conveyed 
spe At he tele mark wa he fwn ok St Albert 
Pens miles farther was the bemstifal town of Morini, and 
farther on were thehanlets of Legal and Vimy Sofarthey had been 
gping north through the French area, but now they came to the 
cts ectement of Clyde, which was athe end of the rallroad 
{From Clyde they travelled west} 

he Journey now went to places that were less populate 
‘There wat nolck of stopping paces, though, inspite ofthe space 
population. Everywhere they came they were received with open 
Erma, Humble meals were supplied and sleeping place was 
provided, even ft was mostly in fhe hay 

ifthey had wanted, there was opportunity otake upland in 
shat aren, cloner to the cy and the raivay. Howeves then they 
would have been among setlrs of other naftonalitesand the idee 
wasto tablish a zulver Nederlandse kolone (pure Dutch colony). 

‘ovr the men had to coss the Pembina River Lucky a short 
fine before a wooden bridge had been built. They followed the 
dice of many fo go north fom the Pembina River There was 
Stready a settlement in that area called Dusseldort, setiled by Ger 
‘hans from Rhineland 

inDusseldor lived Me. Munsterman, one ofthe German lead- 
eninhohad starteda store His neighbour was an Englishman, Mr 
Southworth Abit farther west was anew stlement called Naples, 
Started by Haan, 

‘Aday’straeling brought the landseekersto the edge ofa very 
ancient bush, There lived a heavily-built Scottish man bythe name 
‘f Wilson and his fay. is buildings were but of large logs and 
‘hehomestead had aig fencedoffclearing, where a few cows and 
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a pair ofhorses were grazing. Against the background of large tees, 
Hesite was very pleturesqus. Wen they asked him here he got 
{eed forhis animals he pointed to the haylot which wos fl of he. 
Inthe woods, he suid, there were enough clearings where ah 
Mundance of grass grew which he had mowed and brought home 

The rest of hs and was covered with rotten and burat free 
trunks, which made dificult clear He said the wholearea tothe 
‘Athabusca River had been very heavy bush. ‘Thirty years ago, 
foweven, there hod been such a grest forest fre tha over one 
thousandacres were urmed. Only afouroefive-mile are ofthe old 
thst had been spared 

"The landsedcers had only to work themselves through this 
bushy and the promised land would be before them. They had to 
tseananefostakea all for the wagon. Altera nigh’ slp in the 
Haya the Wilson ploce, with pancakes an bear mes for breakast, 
tverybody avs corious to see what sas on the other side of the 
{brett was not am easy job to make a trail though the virgin 
forest but after much sweat and tl they reached the oer sie in 
the ery evening Before they went any farther they made a camp, 
Since there was a greater difficulty ahead —a seemingly endless 
Faldo moss which had been bull up over the ages sine there was 
poor drainage in the county. twas henry impassable. The setlers 
Row understood why thefirehad stopped at thebush. After along 
coc they founda place that could be forded, with logs and poles 
they improvised» rond forthe wagon to go over, 

nly the promised land was in sight the pace where the 
future Neerland woul be. Iwas aotan open ates becmase over 
the tiny years since the fie an abundant growth of shrubs and 
tres, eopocally popla, had grown over the land, Here and there 
woe athe of dae wh a ten peed rte 

“Fhe area was not absolutely ninhabited. The Dutchmen had 
been informed that thee hunters and trappers lived three mules 
fort, o they planned fofind them, They made alti cearingand 
Inthe horsestnd wagon in he care of ome of the older men while 
the others divided info groups to look over the land and make 
Contact with the three hunter. 

Soon they found the survey ines and it was not long before 
they stood in front of lite stiement, It as» fend) and 
romantic cene with three small log houses amidst low growing 
Thishandshrubs. The houses were nt very close together bu each 
the same distance from the comer of their homesteads. Gettin 
Acquainted yes plessant and surprising. Tom Levis was a ta 
iead-shouldered Englishman with clean-shaven, kindly face 
His fends were quite the opposite two rough looking bearded 
Inshmen named George Wing and George Caughlin. They were 
Pleased to see the group of Flllanders and looked forward tothe 
rr being inhabit They made ther living by hunting and tap- 

ingfur-fearnganimals, Wild animals were plentiful and big game 
Fie'bens, moose, deer, and coyotes abounded. Rabbits were as 
rumerous a8 2 plague. The landseekers enjoyed tender moose 
Teak for the fst tine, and they had bear meot as well A good 
neal wav an absolute necessity since walking in thal wild country 
Proved quite difficle 
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In the evening, after avery tring day, they sat around the 
ampli, The Dutchmen were divided in the tice cabins and 
tach host told their group his own history, They had een inthe 
area numberof years already and knew the county through and 
through, Summer months were used fr prospecting walking, 
the length and Breadth ofthe country: The cod months were for 
‘raping and hunting when the season was open and the fir was 
ntl valuable. They each had ther own traplines, mainly inthe 
te of the Athabasca River, 

‘Tat same winter in January, after celebrating Christmas and 
New Years vith theifamilies, themen tavelled aint the area 0 
buldlog houses. Again Mr Busnes wagon ws loaded with neces. 
sary provisions and brought to the destination, 

Neer thy were vided into roups of furor ve 
men ho, as neighbours, helped each other Bul Pt they had to 
ful the necessary logs: forty fo ty foreach bulding, Each group 
had ge bushnthe neighbour wher ty cous don 
Sight res. After that, horses were used to dig the logs to the 
Dulligste stab forthe horas was theft pony and athe 
layer ot hay wos put over fo make a oot Half ofthe stable served 
Seeing and ving quarters forthe bud Ik wa nt foo 
Comfortable but warm The meals consisted of brown beans, nce, 
Sd rabbit mest 

The foreman [Nanninga] was a careful, capable man from 
Groningen a carpenter by occupation and an architect. There was 
sho the banter [Michael ho looked very serious, but in reaiy 
‘rata cheerfel and hamourtes man in contrast othe singe elo 
trom Geideiand te Ronde] who sa everything from the pessims 
fie side. Soon our friend from Gelderland left the foreman also 
‘vent back to Edmonton in the bepinning of March to lave the 
lishing up forthe rest. 

In few days, the weather began to change so mich that 
looked a spring had come The rest ofthe men the tree left of 
that group] prepared to return home. Early inthe morning they 
were to leave and three o'clock they were read. Tf started fain 
Sndaternble wind came wp eves pchdark, and theainchanged 
iticy water The melted snow began to steam and on top ofall, 
they completly lst direction. Daylightcame and they noice that 
they wert ina loaly-strange couty. But what else could they do 
taceptkeepon walking? Finally they were happy tocome toa smal 
dewning witha house oni, inhabited by falane These people gave 
them a place by a warm stove so they could dry their hes. 
Instead 6 going South the men had walked eat and had scrived in 
Naples 

‘Aterbeing shown the right direction, the group continued on 
thee way tained and snowed so heavily however that they were 
soonsoakedagnn, The water began ostream from every direction 
One ofthe tite, who wasin font, thought, “Tm wet anys, I 
rakes no diference if get wetter” So he waded ight throwgh 
reams and creeks which were t times several feet deep. The 
‘hers were more enutous and if they noticed that the leader was 
fog through deepwater they found shallower Paces to go 

rough. Close to evening, the leader was 0 sf that he could 
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hardly walk, Justin ime, after a thirteen-hour struggle, they 
reached an od stor, the socalled Post Ofie at Hazel Bf. There 
they could enjoy a good warm meal and decent place to rest. 
ey ry in the moming, after good breaKast, they went on 
again, Luly fr them they would now follow traveled road. It 
eS ier abt frozen, and everything was covered with a ayer of 
Tne snow It seemed lite the iialties ofthe day before ad not 
Alone much harny only the leader was nov the follower He could 
fot move his let leg very wel the muscles had become sf After 
vera miles, he had to quit completely but twas six miles before 
the nearest sopping place. Not fo far aways farmhouse, 50 
theinvata wert ther whe the to ohers continued on ther way. 
"Toe invald was received with typical Canadian honptlsy By 
the couple Brown and remained therefor fv days with rest and a 
massage with petsoleum (the only medication they had on hand) 
tihich helped lot, He felt goed enough fo conte his journey 
Ink even he limped somemhat he cold travel he eight mle or 
Sots certain Marshall whohad abig democrat with twobg mules 
alin Mara broupht ann ale toustoMonnvie where 
m could catch the tain fo Edmonton, There was a happy eunion 
‘this wife and family and in no time his leg was bak to normal 
enn 
CComnetius Ingwersen 
sper men om mens ttn bushy sang eg 


Avie {Emmerzacl] and more young men had built their log 
cabins the year before 112] andl wil fell you afew sores about 
the building program as told tome. There were ten or twelve young 
then who Went fogetner com Edmonton to build log cabin fot 
tnch, They were living together in fog bar ofan olde sete. 

‘they bought whlestle tools saws axes stoves, and heaters 
—and some groceries, not forgetting brown beans and some salted 
pork salty and clfee. And they had al things in common 
Tras as" 

Different characters were together: one exoffcer from the 
Dutch anny {Willem van Ark, a father and son [Koop and Albert 
‘Mast, and Are Emmerzal) an eciaundryman. Also one or wo 
fa been farmers in the Sats [Shebren Tiemstra and Jen Anema 
{The older man [Koop Mast was installed as cook and handyman. 
‘The young men went into the bush cutting logs and building cabins 
an once ina whe some of them went looking fr a homestead 

Remember it was winfer and snow was onthe ground. There 
wore thousands of rabbits a that ime and they had thet tails all 
bverthe snow: Since there wes no well the cook had to use snow 
‘tater for coking I happened one Hime they were eating beans for 
Supper and the coffer yas picking out beans and lying them on 
the able The cook sal, Are they nt done? ied 

Ne" was the reply, “They are one alright but not the right 
kind, They ae abot beara” 

‘the cooks son jumped wp and sai, “Dad, I old you before, 
you should put the water through a cloth” A fevy days ater the ex 
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officer came into the kitchen and saw the old man using the towel 
fora sieve to clean up the snow water. That night the officer would 
nak eat beans ata since the towel had ben ised by all he men 
Teforehand 

“Stone time few ofthe men had been ost looking forland and 
they were retuming home over the frozen creek But Ae was alin 
snd cold not go any farther. twas decided the oficer should go 
Shead and Ave should follow slowly “But stay on the creek so you 
wilnot get lost." the office told him “and I wil get you something 
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tocat, Aftera rest you will makeit home.” The cook was just baking 
pancakes sohhe took some and met Arie and fed him some pancakes 
And they made it home. 

Ben Lievers (memoirs) 


By May the building project was completed. At least twelve 
cabins had been bull, According to Homestead records, these men 
had cabins on thei homesteads by the spring of 1912: Rients de 
Jager Arie Emmerzacl, ComeliusIngwersen,[Tenry Kipper, Al 
bert Mast, Koop Mast, Johan Messelink, Jan Oldegbers, Berend te 
Ronse, Douvre Terpsma, Siebren Tiemta, and Willem van Ark 
‘Alter theie return to Edmonton most of the men continued at their 
former jobs. The Mast, Oldegbers, and Terpsma families were the 
fist to leave for their homesteads 

‘fo begin homesteading took courage and determination 
‘Though Douiwe and Bete Terpsma were in their thirties the other 
couples were much older Albert Jan Oldeghbers was sisty-four, his 
Wwile, Johanna, was fifty-four Koop Mast was fity-cight, his wife 
Minke was Blythe. Atan age when most people contemplate 
Teticement they were beginning a new and dificult fe. Both the 
deers ad the Mats ha thei youngest cen with ther 
John Oldegbers was thirteen and Henry Mast was fourteen when 
they camein 1912 Fr the Terpsmasit was no ess difficult. They had 
Sechden to feed— Norman, the Youngest mas onto yeas 
ol 

By the fall of 1912 the area had a name — Needlandia. The 
pioneers wanted a name that reflected thelr Dutch origin. There 
‘were several suggestions but al a meeting it was finally narrowed 
{down toNeerlandia — Willem van Ark suggestion — and Holla 
dia, A vote was taken and most votes were for Needanlia, a name 
‘which more accurately eflected thatthe background of the pi 
‘oncers was from many Dutch provinces, 
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During 191 more setersoined the first pioneers, The families 
cf Gael Baker Henry Kipper Abert Mast, Johan Messlink, and 
Sieben Temsira carte as well as i other men: Ane Emmerzae, 
Rens de agerAnne Rintjemsa, Berend te Ronde, Jlle Tunings, 
tnd Wilem van Ark 

Thesnainruadethe new setlement was called Jasper Avenue. 
‘Those who came to Neerland ding its aay history would fest 
reach the south end of Jasper Avent, the Only rote ito the 
Sctlement:Singe their homestead was af the south end of the 
Sctlement, he “welcoming committee” was the family of Sieren 
{emt Tiemstrawasquaibedto esting atthe gate ofthe city 
Hema. smalland enesgeticman who wat alvays optimise This 
fay gave food and shelter many visors and penal eters 
Siebree guided each would-be homestader fo the avaabe land 
and gave them advice 

FheGreat War which bean August 1914, hadsomeeecton 
the setting of Neerland The economy began slowing down in 
Edmonton nd jobs were becoming scarce, People began tothink k 
would be wine to move tothe homestead. THis opiton was even 
tore attractive to those young Dutch citizen who were subject 0 
the cat from thee homeland (A few. did accept the fre passage 
fome to join the army) For thers whose dream of becoming 3 
landowner was sill burning those events gave ther the bocst 
tected to become homesteads. 

During the war years the provincial government red to entice 
fans to move to the homestead asa means of reducing une 
Ployment inthe sty” Some people were given food and ther 
Rectsies for the winter if they would got the homestead 





During the early years ofthe settlement, some homesteaders 
received the Dominion Government Provision Loan. The amount 
loaned scems to have been thirty to forty dollars. According to 
hhomestead records, John Anema, Drikus Huinink, Cornelius Ing 
twersen, Berend Lievers, Douwe Terpsma, Siebren Tiemstra, and 
Kas Tuininga were among those who obtained this loan. 


Sieben 


“sts on rat nor of Eamenton, 
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few families that moved to Neerland in 194 left again the 
folowing spring. Most people, however, who came in 914 stayed 
sand contiated othe growth ofthe community. BY the end ofthe 
year more than eleven more families and several single men had 
Tipin homesteading, 

‘More setters came in 1915 and with the arival of Menne 
Nanninga in 1916, all those who filed in 1911 had returned to 
Neerland, OF the nineteen who led, ‘only two did not stay 
Berend te Ronde lived in Nerlandia for only a few months an 
Drikus Huinink eft in 1915 

During the pioneer yers it was dificult make ving onthe 
homestead: Sonte men let ther families in Edanonton and worked 
onthe homestead during the summer Others took ther fares 
the homestead but found ie impossible to stay since the money 
Supply was inadequate: the let thee fais alone on the home- 
Stead wile they tent elsewhere on earn money Many” of them 
trent to southern Alberta during the fall and helped with the 
Harvesting, During the winter they worked a savllorinfogging 
amps to provide & source of income. When the men were gone, 1 
seas prtod of lonciness and hardship for those lft. on th home 
Siend Some families moved back to Edmonton unt they had 
famedenoughmoney to continue homesteading, Stil thers spent 
thewinterin Edmonton and rtumedtothehomesteadin summer 
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ifthe homesteaer dd not ive the required sic months on his 
land, another interested party could request cancellation of the 
Guaer The homesteader was notified and the quarter was cal 
Geledifhedid not move tothe homestead within a certain period of 
tine, Some quarters in Neerlandia were cancelled, but many more 
were abandoned. 

‘Ahomesteader would decare abandonment ihe did not have 
‘money to prove up the quarter or fhe was dissatisfied withthe one 
Iehad chosen. Late though, he could refle on another quarter I 
some improvements had been made to the abandoned quarter 
these werelisted and paid forby thenext person who fed, Usually, 
thestated vale was contested and theland inspector wouldbe sent 
cat (in most cases, he thought the improvements were wort less 
than ad been stated) 

“The Dominion Government requited a homesteader to cult 
‘ate five acres of land per yea for three years. He was also expected 
teresde onthe homestead for six months of the yeas When these 
blgtions were fled the homesteader could apply for he pat 
tnt fo the Tand. To receive the patent he had tebe a Canada 
Size, and ifthe patent was granted he became the legal one. 





Before building a log house, a smal pice of land was cleared 
There were plenty of trees available to use forthe bulding project. 
Thestnighiest tres were cut own with saws, then limbed wang 
axes After the logs were dragged tothe clearing with horses OF 
den the ling could begin: The ends ofeach og ere notched so 
they would intesock with the logs that formed the adjoing wal 

The cabins were bul rather low and all had peaked roof, 
though they were not very’ steep. For the root poles four to five 
inches in diameter were placed close fogether over the nue pole 
Over these poles a forkshanle length of ay or grass was spread, 
then covered with thick grass sods Sometints dit was put over the 
sods 

‘After the walls were up the door and windows were cut out. 
There were tually ew windows and they were smal. The ass 
yas ought ram Ednonon The dor hung on hinges of meta or 
leather If the family could aiford it lumber nas used fora Noor 
ctherwise it was di. 

‘The resident requirement was the easiest to keep. Only part of 
the family had to reside on the land to ful ths seguiement. For 
Single men this was more diffi to do, a they often had to work 
aff the farm fo obtain cash 

‘The requirement fo clear and break fifteen acres oflandin three 
years was aii ask: Notonly wasthe standing bush dite 
ean up, bat in many cases the fre that had leveled the area years 
‘go ha left many’ logs laying on te ground. Because of sanding 
tees, eal andundergrowth the ground remained wet, adding 
toihchomesteaders difficulties, The clearing of land with axe and 
oxen was a stupendous undertaking. the pioneers were unable to 
inet the land-clearing reuirement they cold full thelr lig 
tans bythe ownership of certain numberof cate 
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Most ofthe early settlers applied fora patent on theirland after 
four years of residence, By that time each applicant had cleared 
from five to twenty acres. By 1920 most settlers had ten to twenty 
head of cattle, including oxen, and about half owned two to four 
horses as well. From the homestead records it appears that the 
‘government accepted any combination of acres cleared and animals 
‘owned. Since the main objective was to get people to farm the land, 
the govemment acepted any appiation tat indicated a sincere 
effort to make one's homeon the land. Itappears thatall the patents 
were approved; the government recognized the difficulties the 
pioneers encountered. 

PioNBy 1920, about ten Neerlandia settlers had feceived the patent 
to their homesteads and there were more than thirty families living 
in the community. These early settlers were the pioneers who 
tstablished Neerlandia, They set the tone for the future and de- 
fined the direction others followed. 








Mc Heng Me Schuman, Wale and Klas Kise, Mend Schoontama 
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‘Song of the Dutch Canadians 
Come ye, who boast of Dutch descent, 
Sons of the Netherlands, 
‘Who found a home in Canada 
Far from “Old Country's" strands, 
Let us unite in festive song 
And praise this blessed land, 
To which God in His providence 
Did lead us by His hand 
We love the land across the sea; 
We glory ints past; 
We pray for its prosperity 
May it forever last! 
But though we love old Holland stl, 
‘We now, with all our might, 
‘Must love and live for Canada, 
For justice here, and right, 
Oh grant, we pray, our fathers’ God 
That by Thy guiding hand, 
‘We may become a blessing here, 
For our adopted land! 
Infuse the best of all our past, 
‘And what we are today, 
Into the life, into the deed 
Of blessed Canada! 
Author Unknown 
(Tune: “Wien Néerlandsch bloed .-.") 
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DAYS OF MEAGRE RETURNS 


Tessas the fa 0930, We had no radio, no newspapers. not 
-knora thingabout the cavingin ofthe stock exchange im New York 
A not now how it started. wen to Barrhead to look fora job. 
A Dutch man owned the Creamery there and quilea few farmers 
ame there with cream, 1 wanted a job on a tinder and asked a 
farmer whathe paid and he said, To dollars day Tid, What 
{las used to five dollars» day) He said, "What doyou think witha 
Depression on?" 

Henry Stydhorst, St 


Depression 
Wien the stock market fll atthe New York tock Exchange in 
‘October 1925 the worst crash in ts history itis unkely that any 
Necriandiafarmersimmedistely heard orread about, about he 
panicand recession tat followed. Since the main farm papers ofthe 
[ify mae lite of the news, the farmers would not Rave been 
Slbrmed even if they had read about In any event the news di 
Aotimmediately fet them becaon they had nomoney invested in 
thestock market As the economy ground slowly toahalt, however, 
the effects ofthe Depression were felt-~ even in Neerland, 
“The Depression though a diac ime forall, id no have as 
much ofan impact on the Neeriandia community as aid on other 
paris of Canada, Since Neerandia di not suffer the drowght expe 
Fenced by other parts ofthe pram provinces, the els and ga. 
dene continue fpraace Shanda. Furthermore they fad 
never experienced real prosperity and, though things had been 
Improving fora brit peti, they had in many ways neve left the | 
once iesyle 
Generally though the established famies in Neesandia were 
better off durng the 10s than more recent immigrants. They had 
more land cleared and owned more livestack and, even thovgh 
they got the same low prices, had more fo sell and consequenty 
tmoreincome, The fies whohad begun Romestesingin the late | 
Tents, expecially those with younger children, went through the 
Aificat time of makings beginning teichomesteads while aso 
‘xperencing the hardships ofthe Depression 
For Neerandia the Depression was contradictory time. On 
theone hand there was an abundance of farmand garden produce, 
‘The animals to continued to preduce normally: The problem seas 
thatthe prose was worth new tonothingen te market. Prices for 
farm predacts dropped toa fraction of pre Depression days. Wheat 
dropped rom $1105.18 per bushel. Barley went as ow as eight | 
‘ent and oats as low ay seven cent. hog weighing two hundred 
pounds netted the farmers as itl a5 32.00, dvr from $24.00. One 
farmer shipped a.350 pound sow and, after paying the freight, had 
\ 





only $.75 lel. five gallon can of eream was worth about $3.00 — 
less than half of the $8.00 it would have brought before. Since 
‘marketing their produce was the only way the farmers could obtain 
cash, they had litle money. Thus, using the produce from farm and 


garden, one lady in Neerlandia was able to bake pie every Saturday 
But was unable to afford a Sunday coat 


“remember that first year. My husband worked for his dad 
and he did all the cropping and everything and we had to buy 
wheat at one dollara bushel: Garnet wheat. You know, by the time 
fall came it was worth nothing — nineteen cents. And then we had 
allthe threshing and everything done and we could not pay al the 
‘costs, We were in the hole.” 

Harda Terpsma 

How do you like that? 

“Tremember my dad shipped pigs and then he got five dollars 
apiece for them and the truck driver Loe Reyse got two-and-a-half 
‘dollars, so my dad got two-fity apiece. And (Siebren) Tiemstra 
bought cows on a sale for eight dollars apiece. And I know John 
Terpsma took one hundred bushels of oats tothe elevatorand he got 
eight centsa bushel... he got eight dollars for that big load — and 
he had a top on top of his sleighbox yet... And when he came 
back, he needed something forthe kriotter head of the binder and 
did't have enough to pay for it How do you lke that? One 
hundred bushels of good oats!” 


[ Average Value Per Animal | For $1.43,in November 1933, | 
in the Pratrie Provinces you could be 


year | Hogs | Horses Amount | Item [Price | 
| 2ibs 
1429 1939..|_ S460 
1930 Wg0.) 4 
1431 33.) 5424 
1932, ate. 3asa 
1933 115. |_ 3652 
1994 86a. 4197 
1935 1038._.419 
1936 _suzo 
taa7_ | “5345 


meat. 13¢ | 
adozen._| Saas 404 | 
1 tb. bubter | alg 
V1b | cheese | rag 
3ibs. flown. |g 
ice agers ong 
albs rolled oats... o7g 
Vb. vice oie, 
Abs. molasses 136 | 
3 loaves. bread tag 
1b... tea or coffee|_..33¢ 
| s bars... _soap. Lai 
L eae cee ea 


a ten} 
+ 
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Food and Clothing 
inspite ofthe hard times most people ste wel. The food was 
plain and unvaried — mest, potatoes, and vegetables ~ but there 
Mrs lots oft The women continued the practice of rising good 
Sized gardens and storing the produce fr the winter. They pre 
Served wild frit as well‘Ther vas plenty of meat avallable 
Every farmer had cattle or hogs to butcher, The ol sows provided 
Plenty of lad which wes tsed in baking and cooking and even, 
Wiha pining of salt and pepper, asa spread for school lunches. 
Inmany cases the meal supply as supplemented with game 





“We had pigs, we had cows; whatever few dollars you could get 
‘from selling them, My dad would take a load of wheat to the flour 
zillin Barrhead and get twelve fo thirteen hundred pounds of flour 
plus the bran and shorts and whatever else came out ofthat and that 
lasteda year Inthe fall we would butchera cow and a big atted sow 
and havea whole pile oflard and that would do forall the frying and 
baking. And you had eggs. In the winter you had a deep freeze 
(outside) and whatever came through the winter you could can, 
btherwise it was canned right away. It was alot of work. Everything 
twas either smoked or salted or canned.” 

Susie Vance 


In those days, the hunting laws were not stictly enforced. 
Gert Kippers shota moose out of season, but only wounded itand 
{ellowedit for three milesunilhecamein the neighbourhood ofthe 
‘game warden’s house John Tansowny). Gerrit had no bullets et 
Sind, knowing the geme warden had the same kind of ile, went to 
{st him i he coll some. ie wasaendy geting dak and 
the game warden said, "Wait until moming and Il help you. Tm 
not game warden for farmers, only for strangers.” 





A Good Meal 


“Once ina while I would eatat the Ohio Cafe in Barrhead. Slim, 
1 Chinese man, was the proprietor then. For thirty-five cents you 
{got good thick pork chops, fwo of them; a wedge of pie — not an 
‘eighth or a sixteenth piece like nowadays — almost a quarter of a 
pie, usually raisin or apple; coffee; vegetables; and potatoes 
T'was a good meal.” 
Bill Olhuis 


Bat many items could not be grown or raised, so the people 
had to make do in other ways. Many roasted peas or barley in the 
‘ven, then ground them for use as coffee. Some collected pepper- 
mint leaves and dried them touseinstead of tea. Women made their 
‘own brown soap from rind or lard, that had gone rancid. The 
Elzingas made syrup from sugar beets to use as sugar. Hendrik 
Wierenga, a heavy smoker, dried sweet clover and fireweed to use 














in his pipe for smoking. Clarence Tuininga, though, decided to 
simply put his pipe away until he could afford the tobacco, Some 
things could be neither grown nor made, but the cream cheque 
provided the settler the means of obtaining goods that had to be 
pid for in cash, 


“People always used to say, ‘Cream cheque — you don’t make 
‘nothing on cream. But it was pretty nice to get. That was the only. 
thing that kept us through al those things. It was a real ie saver: 





Many families could afford only the necessities — yeas, sugar, 
sat cone and these were used very sparingly. There wis often 
‘ot enough money Tt to buy material or clothes forthe family 
Every mother spent evenings Putting patch pon patch, mending 
Goths fo get the mort use of every acl. Some families had enly 
one set of underwear per person and the famly members had to 
otf wath ying th house waing forthe chest 
3 On a rainy day one had a long wait. Others did not have 
‘enough footwear for everyone and meter and fainer or ther and 
daughter would take turns going to church becasse they used the 
same footwear, John Visser Sr used cardboard for soles it is 
riers, something many others di to. 
Tor families with school-aged children, obtaining clothing was 
a concern The children needed cots, boots, and other clothing 0 
Beal goo school hough the winter Formanychidren the 
only “new cothes they got were handed down from older fail 
srembers or remade fom used clothing. Shoes and robbers were 
shohandme-downs, ila Posada pir rubbers wh easin 
them, But no shoes to wearin the rubbers, To goto church, she 
would pata potato in each hel and by the me se had walked the 
four mies to church, the potatoes were mush 


After school one day, a young fellow from a family that had it 
emewhat better than others bought a new pir a laced rubber 
boots and threw his old well-used pairin the ditch. Two other boys 
‘sw the rubbers being thrown away and both made a dive for them, 
They got there at the same time and an angry fight followed over 
who Would get the rubbers. Since it was after school there was no 
interruption by teachers and other classmates encouraged them t0 
‘continue. Eventually one of the boys was victorious and went 
proudly home with the rubbers. 





Enough 


“What else did we need? We had enough to read, enough to 
cat, enough to listen to. Wealso visited quite abit. worked for fifty 
cents. a day plus board in Edmonton. I could save fifteen dollars a 
‘month. Pants were one dollar jackets were one dollar, combination 
Underwear was one dollar. Fifteen dollars went a long way." 

Melle Elzinga (interview) 
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Paying the Bills 

uring the Depression, goods were exchanged for services 
rendere, since there was no cash to pay snyone with, John Shire 
ing eared land fr Sigerd Tate of Wega inte pring of 931 and 
reve two hers in payment. Hensy Srydhorat gave one hun- 
dred bushels of sed ons to George Tocbes inthe sping of 1932 
tae fora sow fend atom: he sow had eve young on, 
‘After fattening the pgs and keeping two — one for bulherig a 
one for incetsing the herd -» Henry sold the others for only 
Bengt dlrs) Sometines a tae soul be made fr ge 
Cones the Elzinga Brought thei eggs tothe Vega store an ok 
Home groceries in payment; the Stydhorts sent ther eggs via the 
‘allman Bl Taoway tothe Red and White Store in Barend and 
faresong ist of pocenes ht had the some sue o Be ken 


During the 120s, financial conditions had improved to the 
point that some Neerlanda farmers had bought fue-powered max 
Ehinery. But once the Depression hit, gas became an item they 
Could Hot afford, Klaas Tuinga didnot use his tractor during the 
ies nd Joneph Ser ok he eo ican ep on 

“The families that had older sons or daughters usually did 
alright: The older children could find oda obs in Neerlandia or 
workin Edmonton, and they sent the money eared home to thelr 
parents, There were one or two familie in Neetlandia who simply 
ould not make ends meet. They finally applied for and received 
rele during some of the Depression yeas. Relief amounted # 
three or four dalars a month, 


One Dollar 


Can you imagine having alittle gil whose hearts set ona doll 
in Eaton’ catalogue that only costs ninety-cght cents, a ite gil 
who spends every chance she gets to look a that dol, reaming of 
‘what would be keto have this precious dllto be her very own, 
tind you do not haveniney-eightconts to buy’ that ll? Ts that 
ite girl and someone owed my father ome dollar bt that man did 
nothavecne dolaether My parents, realizing how dear that doll 
tra fo my heart, promised me tht should they ever collet that one 
Aol Icould have that dol. Imagine when thisman came and paid 
{he one-dolar debt tomy father and Ieould have the dol They kept 
theirpromise and Ian sl remember that doll I tink I must have 
been the happiest andthe lackest itl il in Neerland. 

"Now I fealze the great sacrifice if must have been for my 
arto filly wish hen that lana ede oro ay 
‘ther important hin 
i ve Grace Wierenga 


Health Care 

It money was scarce for clothing, i was equally scarce fr 
medical expenses. One went tothe hospital oniyin emergencies, 
Ind then apecaTavrangementshad tobe made topay the bil Many 
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‘open sl had thle babies bor at home withthe ep ofa 
sulle even hough De Verena aa pactcngin Bartheed ada 
fospa St Eipabeh had been uk here: Gernt Rippers had 
ari teacien out ni882 01853 by Be Verna ent se Gert 
ti Titinkhetooks peor oy appre > Sophie Weegee 
fadherappenalx taken Gu in he bartheod Nepal in 195, Her 
ther Her pad of pact te il by rng Dr Veen 
wen load of iene Spe pate he Set by working nthe 
Fofpialing thelmndeyin she tre yeareld Come Shure 
Goal Mane cicero. Be Wome tesco 
end vesh tte Cormeen to go tothe Ganeral apa ih 
feonon for an operation which ot one funded dais: he 
rvetunn oghiec eh se ak tevnadieaa oe Maio 
{cisely pats enormous GU, Jn Schuring made at agree 
pehifehopint ones parent tu eet 
Beir toe peng pint dhe Pen eld go toche boomin 
Tgp cated m wikone cot more pe pundtin he 
eM ERe provincal government initiated some free medical 22- 
since daring he resin 838-0 Tveing Clie came 
Reotandia ord the mai tem i’ ramet manos epee 
ona The annual por ee Department officah in BSSelaed 
tha the haveing Chic vised tis four centres 
fe iovmee re neceausst obs metre 
me pte pee 
Gee eer eee roa tare eee 


The Clinic 


Thetwo-room school was tamed intoa miniature hospital. The 
Bem nas td cc room ada cory ra. The 
bigroom was th operating are. he Taveling Clinichadcomelns 
Itge anspor tuck equpped with recovery ts, operating tables, 
tnd acter necessaly medial equipment. Ail tchol children 
were supposed fo be checked and anyone else needing attention 
ts able ope it 
{Rvs very hot day in August. The children who came were 
ven a phys examination and, if urther attention was needed 
{hey werosentowalf thelr tum inthe cloak rooms; one forgieand 
ond lor boys. When his or her tur come, the nurse helped the 
enon the operation table, an the dactor administered ether 
Kioone who was operated on that day willever forget it~ the smell 
Afether tying to count the ringing sounds in your ear, and the 
{shin lights a you went under When the patient avoke in the 
rmeovery room it was a gruesome thing. Everyone was sick and 
Came out ofthe ether splting up blood and wondeting where they 
‘were and what had happened Volunteers helped fo clean up the 
patents and got thent ready to be picked up by parents, hen 
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changed the cots to get them ready fr the next patients. One child 
followed the next in quick sucession. A lage number of children 
had theitonslsand adenoids removed and found when they woke 
up that they had teeth missing too. (They allmissed the toth ary) 
nut have been very dificlt for the parents t0 take those sick 
children home over bumpy roads in nagons oF democrats. 

‘Alter the operation, most children had very sore throats. With 
some children the bleeding didnot stop quiciy and they were sick 
ormany days. Others were up and eating the next day. Stil others 
were out herding cows tho oF three days afterward 

The Cini eft the next day and returned a regular intervals to 
administer the innoculation program. Itis amazing that nota pi 
tient as lst 

Sadie Prins 


Getting Married 

Tr fook courage to get marred during the Depression year — 
courage and trstin the Lord wh holds the future. Couples that 
fot marred during the thirties began housekeeping with Ite in 
{Re ry of material possessions, although things were cheap you 
Could adord them. Kewae more dificul for some than for het, 

Diland Carle Ohi, who marie in March 1934, had anew 
lite house but could not afford to pt linalewm on the lor as 
merely oiled, They could not alord the heavy paper that wat 
Beery tacked the wal ere walppeing bu they dd buy 
$allpaper atten cents rol Care papered te walls lokedt 
nice ob, unt the wallpaper dred and cscked along every board 
What disappointment bland Care boughta bed. astove, and 
Some unpainted chairs with fifty dollars Bill had borrovee from 
Skin Hovey. For weny ive cents they gota ockng chai without 
rocker, Jn Jonnman mnade some fort When thet wedding doy 
‘aime, Bil go married in his brother’ shoes because Ns ows had 
the soles worm through — and that would be visible when they 
Kel for he wedding prayer 

ohn and Johan Vise, who marsed in the al of 834, were 
better able to buy the things they needed John ha the proceeds of 
his cp to spond, With the two hundred dollars he received, he 
fist pad Menne Nanning the one-hundred he owed for thresh 
ing. Then he and johanna went o Edmonton to buy some house: 
Nal tems with the test of the money” Dick Fisher the tucker, 
offered to freight the items at no charge for wedding present Tn 
town John anlJohanna bought» new bed and malin and some 
secondhand seme such as sewing machine, a wood-and-coal 
Stove, and a dresser They even had money let for a set of ngs 
wihich cost iften dollars and a wedding pcre taken ata pho 
toptaphers— about eight dollars Johanna had worked in Edmon- 
ton for to months af $12.50 a month. With her earings, they 
bought «dining room table, five chairs, and one amchale, 


Government Work Camps 
“The Canadian federal government financed work camps from 
1982 to 1935 to relieve the problem of the unemployed. A govern 
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sent agent came to Neerland and went from farm to fam to find 
fnyont tat was wing to have eland-cearing camp set upon is 
lind andor wiling to have his and cared Sieben Tema and 
HentyKippersS each apred to haves camp st upon his quarter 
nthe camp ste, cava tents were erected as ving quarters 
forthe men, ach camp had fulltime cook who cooked plenty of 
od food, (The Temata children would pet the emp cto jam 
ffom the camp cook. The cans had enough jam lettin them tha the 
children could use it on sandwiches a eal treat) Besides the 
{ook two men Sayed incainp cach day toca up firewood using & 
crosct sa: Each weekday oming a about eight o'clock, the rest 
ofthe men would walk singlet te area that had tobe cleared 
They were well-ouitted fe the work of clearing, being provided 
with doubletited akes, matock,adees, and cosa! sas. After 
Citing down the tees and bushes the logs and brush were pled 
tp thes wie o hat water could drain of easly, The men tent 
HExeamp forlunch and their workday was over a five o'clock 


fabs fr men i te nen ap cae 
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Pe seer 
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(The cheng wh he man nay pied enon 
acd ea ie re 
Pea Rech one are 
oem 
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‘One andl-learing camp was located on the NE1461-3-5. Ithad 
fortytofifty men and they cleared land for iebren Tiemstra, Henry 
‘Mast, Bill Olthuis, an Jim Johnman. They spent most of one winter 
there. Gerben Tiemstra, who was hired to haul water forthem, went 
‘nce a day with a team of horses and a sleigh with four empty. 
barrels on it to the Kalmbach farm in Mellowdale. The Kalmbachs 
had a good well with a windmill, sof there was a wind Gerben did 
nothave to pump. The water was pumped into the barrels using a 
hse, but once Gerben got back to the camp, he had to unload the 
ater with a pail. The job took him about four-and-a-half hours. 
‘Theothercamp, which employed one hundred men, was located on 
theline betwen the north quarters of 16-62-35, These men deared 
on quarters belonging to Henry Kippers Sr, John Kippers Sr, and 
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BillBouwrman. Gerrit Kippers hauled water forthe camp. There was 
hardly any snow that winter, s0 he Used the horses and wagon 
Every morning at about sx o'lock, he left for camp where he 
picked up five 4gallon barrels and drove toa natural spring north 
ErBonstomsin Vega, Once there he and hinasistant a man rom 
the camp filled the barrels using pall, They made t back to cam 

hound one o'clock Gerrit often had a meal there before going 
ihome again, On Saturdays, he had to make eo trips the second 
gnc Bad Lake to prove water or he mens Batra nigh 








‘The farmers had to pay the government five to ten dollars per 
acre forthe clearing done on thei land, depending on how hesey 
the timber was. After the dearing had been done, though, some of 
{he farmers could not afford to Break the land and the Brsh grew 
Up again, Most of them could nto 1 py the goverment 
thers in later years much ofthe debt was forgiven 
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camps 

“During the Depression the government was afraid men 
would rebel They made camps for men and provided food and a 
Small wage. Siebren [Temstaf had a camp 
ne hundred acres. Farmers were sipposed to 
sb dollars an acre... The government passed @ 
ctbecause people could notpay fori, The deb 
‘They got off prety good. Itook alot ofnerve to 
tae ot of jealousy about it” 

John Ingwersen (interview) 


Government Aid 


The federal government iniisted some programs to aid the 
farmers. During 1982, under R.'B, Bennett, the government 
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awarded grain farmers a bonus of five cents a bushel ata time when 
‘wheat was nineteen cents a bushel, In 1936-1937 the government of 
Mackenzie King set up seed program. In Neerlandia the crops had 
frozen during the fal of 195 threshing was charged by the hour 
that year) and there was not enough feed for the winter and no seed 
grain for the next year. A government official came to Neerlangia in 
the spring of 1936 and set up his offce in the church basement, 
‘Anyone who needed seed grain was advised to see him. The 
‘basement was filled with people and, unfortunately for some who 
had come early, he called everyone up in alphabetical ordet 

‘The Depression created many difficulties for the farmers but, 
as one farmer said, “The worst was the taxes"; there was just no 
‘money for taxes. Taxes were calculated according tothe land assess- 
‘ment. In 1928, Rienk de Jager had paid a municipal tax of $31.05, 
Henry Kippers Sr had paid the amount of 20.10 0m his homestead, 
and Joseph Baker had paid $24.45. That kind of money was difficult 
tocbtain during the thirties. The government did allow farmers to 
pay off some of their tax debt by working on the road. Oene Piers 
worked on the road one winter clearing land on the road allowance 
along the SE 21-623-5. Henry Strydhorst also worked off some 
taxes on the road forthe wage of one dollar a day. The government 
‘added interest each year to taxes owing. One day in 1936 ot 37, 2 
notice was posted in the post office of he Neerlandia store listing 
the tax quarters which the government would sell f taxes on them 
were not paid. (And there were some who thought this would be a 
00d opportunity to buy land cheaply.) Henry Strydhorst name 
‘was on the list; he had a high tax bill including compound interest. 
He and his father-in-law went to the municipal district office in 
Freedom to talk to J.C. Allen, the secretary-treasurer. Mr. Allen 
accepted a small payment on the debt a long as the farmers were 
‘wiling to pay on the debt the government was satisfied. As a result 
of government legislation, taxes could be consolidated. The penal- 
tieS and interest were removed and a yearly payment plan was set 
up for each farmer. One farmer could not pay his taxes and did lose 
his quarter. 


Only a few immigrants came to Neerlandia during the thietes 
= partly because of the world-wide Depression, but also Neerlan- 
dia was considered full in regard to available land. On January Il, 
1933, William van Ark, a colonization agent and former resident of 
Neetlandia, wrote: = 

ren whrweresuall en te pent moved ageing ried noe THe 

bert mange wil tess evry Yur. Then une pple dake to 


i 








secure land in the ame dtc possible, bce they do wis ove the 
‘Shrek conection bu he and aval ery ned snd garter marie a 
fegoodaretaten Tothesouhisastapat envy tncer to he norte =any 
Miertheathatnss iver tothe west amp and naked othe eae re 
Neer can becaled ads with an ovrowing poplin ani 
‘urbe of tm veto secure nd eee they wil opin ts 
dita were hey on star orn another group of te sume denen 

He encouraged Dutch immigrants to find another place to settle, 


Councillors 

{in 1982 the councillors had their payment for each Municipal 
District meeting they attended reduced from five to four dollars. In 
1933 it was further reduced to three dollars and sixty cents. The 
‘councillors also received payment for mileage to and from the 
‘meetings and for mileage covered doing supervisory work. The 
mileage rat often cents per mile remained the same despite other 
cutbacks. 


‘The thirties, in spite ofthe hard times, were fascinating years, 
During that decade stich things as ballpoint pens, nylon stockings, 
refrigerators, cellophane, and canned soup and baby food made 
their appearance in Canada though it took some time before they 


could be seen in Neerlania. In Neerland, the new thing was the 
tao, The whole family would sit around the radio to isten tosuch 
programs es “Amos Andy” or “The Happy Gang” and friends 
‘would be invited over tolisten as well With the coming ofthe radio, 
people had an increased awareness of the outside world. Farm 
Ragazines suchas the Free Press Weelly or The Country Guldehad 
always been read, bur thenews wasatleasta week old-~ evenif you 
hada subscription. If t was passed alonga few times, he news was 
even olde. But with the radio, one could follow world events as 
they happened. People could hear reports on the hunt forthe Mad 
Tapper i982 oron the mining astern Nova Soa in 8. The 
bint ofthe Dionne quintuplets was an event that everyone heard 
about, whether they had a radio or not and which exptured every: 
ones attention. Some people listened to Edward VIlisabtcation 
Speech n 1836, while others heard King George's inaugural speech, 
remembering that he stammeted and that it was reported that 
Queen Elizabeth held his hand t give him confidence 
ur First Rao 

Inthe year 1931, my father built radio powered by a large car 
tater: We used earphones and could hear programs ftom Ednon. 
fan. Once we even picked upa program from Seatle How thrilling 
itwas we le our imaginations work, and could almost picture the 
people we were Rearing. The radio was truly'a great source of 
Scatement 

He tok ums listening. and one ay Sion heard that anyone 
‘eating tha program who lived in the country could write inf the 
Slaton and tell them where they lived. Then the one living the 
farthest away would wina prize. Simon, only thisteen atthe time, 
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The Royal Visit 
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ROYAL VISIT 
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‘Don't forgot to cheer Their Majesties on this historic 
azz, ‘The King nd, Guten of England have itt 
their native land to visit Canada for the rt time 

Sour vies fll Thelr Majertes Jou are dad they bare 
Honoured ae oo! 


1 you haven’ already bought your reserved seats, got 
them at Mike's Newetand afore It fs oo late 


If you want to reserve a room, phone 28282, or xo 
to 10064 100th Strect (opposite the Macdonald Hotel). 
‘Aivavailable rooms a the ety are listed there 


os 


‘A FEW THINGS TO KEEP IN MIND 
‘Men should remove their hats while ‘Their Majesties 
are pateng by. 
Join in the singing. Aad cheer when the Royal Pro- 
read comos in sight along the route, 
Get your seat carly 
Watch for special direston signs through the city 
‘Stores elate st 12.30 noon inthe city June 2nd. 


Stroots on which Royal Uar and Progress will travel 
closed fo moar Sraie after 11:00 am, 


‘Open avainat 6.30 pam. except 100th Street from 
ON Depot to Masionald Hotel 


‘Comfort Stations are located at rear of all bleachers 
snd In schools on or cloe to Royal Progress Rout all 
mmacked by prominent signs. 


Birst Aid depots, manned by trained men, nurses 
and doctors will be found all along the Tout, marked by 


‘itege Red Cross 
+e 


‘A FEW DONTS 


Don't eross the Royal Route after ‘Their Majesties 
come fm sight 
Don't leave your seat tickets at home. 


Don't crowd while standing inline 








FOR EVERYONE 


e 
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cagerly wrote in, The household was fled with suspense and 
{clement in the hope we would win. Win wedi, and one day we 
‘coved the parcel inside was a Beautiful mauve tafe cushion 
What ax for our old furmitie to have sucha plow siting on 
the couche 
race Wierenga 

‘A popular radio progracn inthe early 30s as Wiliam Aber 
hac Sunday afternoon broadest dunng which he preached, 
and expounded some economic ideas as well Wiliam ABethart, of 
iibteBl ashe was often called, was ciel responsbttor forming 
the Soc Credit party in eat US. There wast be a provincl 
election on August 2, 1935, and among Abethasts proposals du 
inghiseleedon ampaign wae progra of sting money in which 
every adult in the province would receive a twenty-tive dollar 
ceria each month, Sometime before te election, the screlary 
‘ofthe Socal Credit pany, JH. Unwin, held a meeting in the 
‘Neerland church basemen The pace was packed He alo prom: 
Sc rented aon to everyone and te pope 
“ook tin ike water” Inthe subsequent election Aborhart pa 
carried fity-sb seats out of total of saty-three The United Farm 
ers of Alleria party was soundly defeated, fang fo gets single 
Scat Many people in Neelandla voted for Abeta but they mae 
tained twat because he was a Christian, not because they believed 
His election promises of monthly divided 
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‘Abethart did issue some prosperity certificates in 1936 which 
‘eared the name “funny money.” Some people in Neerlandia re- 
ceived a certificate, but at the cost of one cent a week to put the 
required stamp on the back of i, the certificate was considered too 
‘expensive and quickly redeemed. Anna Schuring was given some 
certificates by her brother Peter, who had received some from his 
ddairy customers and could not use them all. Anna, who was in 
Edmonton since her son was in the hospital there, went tothe Army 
and Navy store to buy some clothes. Notall stores would accept the 
funny money, butat the Army and Navy she was able to buy herself 
a grey summer coat and a dress and some clothes forthe children, 
alin exchange for the certificates, Aberhar’s plans for monthly 
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dividends soon vanished, but his party's popularity remained. 

‘On September 10, 1939, Canada declared war on Germany. 
After Canada became involved in the war, the prices of farm prod= 
‘acts went up and the Depression was over. 


Making Ends Meet 

Even though there were not many jobs available, some found 
ather ways to work and make ends meet, Bill Olthuis bought two 
1heifers from Bill Krikke for thirteen dollars. After butchering them 
‘himself he peddied the meat through the settlement fortwo ents a 
‘pound. He had the hides tanned atthe tannery in Edmonton. After 
Seling the meat and paying forthe leather, he broke even, although 
he had kept some meat for himself and could use the leather for 
repairing his horse harnesses, 


"The year 1929 found us well-established on our farm. Prices for 
agscutural products were good. five gallon can of cream sold for 
$800, Wheat was §.59 a bushel, hogs Be pound, We could not 
Alor a lange home. Prospects were rosy from the business View 
print Banks were already granting loans to responsible farmers, 
{nd after much discussion, we agreed to do what we had nes 

done before: go into debt and borrow to build ous home. As se- 
curity for the Bank loan we had sinty acres in crop, five brood sows 
with forty-eight young ones, The yield of wheat for that year had 
Been it bushels per ace with forty bushels fr barley and eighty 
for oats, So we got the loan and I got busy building our home 

“That very fal, forthe fist ine in my hfe, Twas in debt 1 was 
building a new house with a bank loan and Tsold enough wheat to 
paymy threshing and storebillsand kept the rest tobe sold the next 
sn But an he sie wheat whith ad wld a $1.50 0 9.0 
the previous year sold the next spring for 19¢ 9 bushel 

"sa member ofthe Alberta Wheat Foo, followed the advice 
efthe levator operator and decided tohold my grain fora while, In 
the spring of 1980, the whole world economic system collapsed. 1 
hauled gain to Batthead and, contrary to expectations, had to ett 
ge for ea bushel Noone could explain the causes ofthe market 
Sah bul everyone wan lected by Everything flowed: hogs 
told for $4.00 head, dary products were just as fow, In short, we 
were ft broke and heading for bankruptey (which had never 
{tered our heads since we had come to Caned). 

Infact we were worse of than when we started filteen years 
before, Little by litle, wide-scale unemployment spread 
Soughout the eties, Money became scarcer and scarcer, Wages 
dropped toa low of Ie perhour Farmers could hires man for S800 
permonth plus their board and room. In some cases the Bennett 
Eorernment was refunding the farmers five bucks just to get the 
iBen amay from crowded centres, In others, men were wiling to 
‘torkjust for thet keep asit was impossible o get even thatin ces, 
omar how hard nerd there was no work or money aval 
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Ina way, people inthe country fared better than people inthe 
city. They could grow their own food and always managed to have 
plenty of. The farmers hauled wheat to gett ground ino flour 
nd paid the miler it hall the grain, On this trading system we 
managed fo get our wheat, oats; and barley threshed forall our 
neds, The muller would generally accept grain in return for the 
milling of lr cream of wheat and other needs. Those of s who 
had gran to spare would give some to those of us who had none 
‘Theanimal supplied meat milk, and eggs. The gardens produced 
allkinds of vegetables and the land proviied hay for the cate and 
toreesand grain forthe farmer’ own needs, if had succeeded in 
setting enough seed to sow the land inthe prin 

Clothes and eqeipmenthad tolast Shoes had to be repaired as 
best we could, Many were worn-out. Not being able to replace 
them, some people went barefooted, especially the children, whose 
feet grow quickly, Some of us became setaght Blacksmiths ad 
farmmechanics in order to Keep our farm equipment running. And 
St was, Life carried on and people survived 





Ted Reitsma 
‘Taken rm The Srl of Dutch Immigrant, weiter by Ted Ress in 88, 


‘The Hungry Thirties 
Then came the Hungry Thirties. On the prairies the farmers 
vwere dried out and many were on relict We managed to get gro 
erie, but we had to pay back the government before we could get 
the ite o our land. Those were hard years, I sent four cows to 
Edmonton and received twelve dollars for them. A pig sold for 
three dollars, cream was eleven cents a pound butierft, eggs were 
five centsa zen, wheat twenty-five cents bushel, and oats you 
‘ould not sel for any price. Calves you could not give away 50 we 
Killed them as they were born. Kiias Keikke and'l took a load of 
wheat to Westlock. The elevator man sad, “Ihave no room forit — 
everything i full fo the top. No cas fo ship it~ but you can go in 
the grocery store and buy some gunny sacks and we will put your 
wheat here on the scale." And in that way we did get rid of t. A 
Fellow with load of oats was not so fortunate Tewas standing on an 
note could not even get a meal for. We went home and T 
nv tknow ithe sold his load of oats orn. It was not worth taking, 
hack the seventy miles. That was the time of the unemployed 
‘arching on Ottawa, the rides onthe feight trans and the soup 
fatchens in every city. People had no money to pay taxes so the 
government had to mark paid’ onthe taxes, ever if they had only 
paid partofit Im sure the overnmentloston that. But we did not 
Starve! we were just poor inthe midst of plenty! 








Ben Lievers 
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Oil Money 
After working for farmers for seven days a week forthe grand 
sum of twenty to twenty-five dolar per month, John Vance was 
luted to Turner Valle by the prospects of making big money in the 
teks Inthe pring of 968 he Began workingas roughneck for 
niney-three cents an hour, ity sx dollars week. Living expenses 
were one dollar per day, allowing John accumulation of excess 
money o play the stock market. Prior tothe crash of 1929, he was 
‘roth approsimately$20'30,000 on paper In 1990 John and a 
fend took a trp to Ontario fora month in a 1930 Essex) By 193, 
fomever John arved in Neerland driving a Model A Ford and 
tring about three thousand dollars to begin homesteading. He 
traded the Model A fora cow. For furniture he purchased a solid 
brassbe a stove, ancatabeand chairs which were browght from 
Edmonton by Mi. Quick. Four horses and harnesses were pur 
chased atan auction in Edmonton, john alsoboughta walking plow, 
‘isc harrow a svagon, sleigh, and 2 buggy: All these pure 
Chases, as wells the building ofa shack anda bar, prety wellf00k 

tare ofthe three thousand dollar. 
Frances Vanee Churchill 


FOOTNOTES 
"sexual Regulations, Unemployment Rl Works, 1839, rvina Archives of 
i for Me HS. Ra RE: Hand Steet, Nw Al, 
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THE WAR YEARS 


lost Neerlandians first became interested in the war events 
happening in Europe when Germany invaded Plann 939. They 
said to each other, “Those poor Dutchmen, they will be next. 
Everyone hoped Britain and Germany would settle their dif 
ferences, but that was not to be. Canada, as a country in the 
Commonwealth, felt its interests lay with Britain and entered the 
war on September 10,1939. 

The radio was full of news about the was, and those who did 
not have a radio heard the news from neighbours. The Free Press 
and The Family Herald, farm papers that came to most homes, 
recorded the events vividly. The older generation temembered 
‘World War I with its hardships and deprivations and parents hoped 
and prayed their sons would not be called to serve. Many shed 

rivate tears, 
PevsWhen the eligible men heard about the var and realized they 
could be called up, many felt ike running for the bush. This was the 
first reaction, but more sensible thoughts soon followed, 

Jim Johnman was the first local man to enlist (about 1938). He 
was of Scottish origin and probably fel strongly about the defense 
of his native country. The army also offered employment, which 
‘was hard to come by right after the Depression, Pezhaps he saw 
enlistment as a means to keep his family fed in hard times, 

‘Canada’s military forces were few and the government used 
draft laws to increase the armed forces. The able-bodied men from 
twenty-one to thirty-five years of age could be conscripted, al- 
though one could enlist at age eighteen. Farmers were exem, 
because they were producers of food needed by the forces. The 
government usually allowed one young man to stay on the farm to 
assist his father withthe farming. A person could also be exempted 
for medical reasons, 

‘In January 194] four Neerlandia men received notice to report 
to Camrose for basic training: George Anema, John Ingwersen, 
Henry B. Lievers, and Clarence Mast. John Ingwersen was dis- 
qualified for medical reasons s0 soon retumed home. George 
‘Anema came home after one month because he was needed on the 
farm. After these first men were called, the community realized that 
even ther little settlement was to be actively inwolved. Men went, 
not with a sense of loyalty to the Netherlands, but because they 
were concerned citizens of Canada. They went to defend the courr 
try they loved. 

Never before in their sheltered lives had the men from 
Neerlandia been exposed to experiences such as in basic training 
‘camp. Discipline was very strict. They were taught to obey orders 
‘without question. There was an army slogan that sai ital “Its not 
to say why, just do and die.” Route marches to build stamina were 
the order of the day: The men went on drils, and learned how to 
shoot rifles the army's way, not the farmer's way. They learned how 
to operate machine guns and other heavy artillery. Everything was 
deaned and polished every day. Can you imagine these farmers) 
sons scrubbing floors? They did, and if orders were not obeyed 
there were more floors to scrub, maybe even the same one ten times 
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over for punishment. One trainee put it this way, “Along with the 
Iye and omemade soap there were always others who were there 
beside you, also learning to scrub and obey.” 

‘Al training camp the boys were exposed to other things. Some 
contracted measles, mumps, or chicken pox; others became very. 


homesick. For many this fist time away from home was traumatic 
— many had never even been to a barbershop before. Others 
realized this was only training camp and considered it an adven: 
ture. Basic training lasted anywhere from one to four months. At 
first the boys were allowed to return home on leave after basic 
training was completed. 











Inunor, Bart amiga, 1044 


‘There were many promotions to persuade men to enlist for 
overseas duty. Catchy tunes were played on the radio. Everyone 
heard songs like “Pack Up Your troubles", “I's a Long Way to 
Tipperary", “The White Cliffs of Dover" “Whistle While You 
Werk, “ili Marlene”, and “Danny Boy”. Soldering was portrayed 
as adventure-filed and glamourous. Were you not patriouc? There 
were rumours of Filer and his idea of a superrace. Men were 
hallenged to defend the world against domination by German. 
However, these promotions did not affect the boys from Neerlandia 
such 

‘As the war progressed, the conscription policy changed and 
oncea soier wasin basi raining camp, he could reclve orders for 
Sctive duty overseas. After this preliminary taining, depending on 
One's qualifications, the men cot choose the brancho the mlfary 
inwhich they wished to serve: army, ai force, or navy. Most local 
men served in the Royal Canadian Army, but Henry Bouwman and 
Simon Tuininga joined the ar force 

"The wages for serving the country were $.25 per day i the 
soldier remained in Canacla, and $1.30 per day if he was sent 
‘overseas. The men usually sent one-half of the overseas pay home 
to their wives or mothers. The other half was kept for spending 
money, though al neds, except items such as cigarettes and bee, 
‘were supplied by the army. 

‘Ones the fist shock vas over, most ofthe local boys stationed 
{in Canada enjoyed the forces, They had no say over matters anyway 
0 they realized they might as well make the best of it. ‘They 
received a furlough once a year which entitled them to two weeks 
leave. Forthisleave the army paid the train fare home and back. If 
soldier was needed onthe farm he could also eta harvest leave of 
fourto ive weeks. Fst, however ithad tobe proven thatthe need 
was there letter from a minister or other authorized person was 
required as proot. Ifa soldier stayed away a few extra days his pay 
‘would be docked and he would be put on detention. Anytime am 
personnel rode the train, even for personal reasons, the fare wa 
utomatically half price if they were in uniform. 

Uniform actually did wonders for those boys! Gils in Edmon- 
ton went wild for uniformed fellows, especially at first they were 
always offering to take the soldiers out for coffee. When a soldier 
ame back to Neerlandia on furlough, he could have his pick ofthe 
Jocal girs, The younger boys ofthe community looked atthe tn 
forms and dreamed of glamour and adventures in faraway places 

"The men in army camp did not find i dificult to practise thle 
religious beliels. Every Sunday morning they had church parade. 
Inaniform, they were marched three abreast and would spk upto 
attend either a Catholic or Protestant service, usally held in the 
dr hall and led by a chaplain. The chaplain would give a Biblical 
message and the group would sing songs and pray.'A song often 
requested was “Oh God Our Help in Ages Past 

‘Naturally there were many undesirable things a Christian 
would face, among them continuous swearing and drinking. The 
Toeal boys soon picked their chums from those they Bad things in 
‘common with and whose life-style was sinilar to theirs 

Before the men were sent overseas they were given afew days 
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«embarkation leave — that was spent saying goodbye to family and 
frend. All prayed shat their ives would be spared and they would 
te reunited with their loved ones, Once they were back with the 
forces again there waste ime to think about these things because 
othe fl routine. 

Whe overen, a fw had opportunity twist some famous 
Sites, including St Peters and the Colosseum in Rome, The sights 
vere very impressive, but the soldiers were unable to appreciate 
the beauty of country under the adverse crcumstances in which 
they were seeing 

Canada was els involved inthe war efor on the home front. 
Pans that had made vacuum cleaners before the war began 10 
take machine guns. Automobile factories were converted to man 
bate airplanes, engines, and tanks. Women filed postions to 
release men for combat. Jennie Hiemstra of Neeclandia worked at 
the Coca-Cola boting plant in Edmonton. No women had worked 
there before the war and the managers were pleasantly surprised at 
‘what women could do. 

Many food items were in short supply during the war, For 
some items that consumers had to buy on a regulat basi, ration 
‘oupons were instituted in 942. The tems ratonel were coffe, 
tea sugar butter and, ater, preserves nd meats. Shoppers had to 
take their coupons with them when they shopped and surrender a 
ceruin number of coupons foreach rationed tem they bought. The 
ttioning of butter, meat, and preserves did not affect Neerlandia 
Tesdents much. Almost everyone milked cows, made butter put 
Upthelr own preserves, and had animals to use for meat, The focal 

ple were probly most alfected by the sugar rain, The 
Eryhort fanny traded their sugar and butter coupons for used 
dresses from the Elangas. Some stated drinking thelr coffee and tea 
‘without sugar whileothers drank milk instead few families, such 
2s the Henry Hiemstas, Albert Masts, and Pete Tuiningas, kept 
ieesto supplement their ugar requirements with honey, The Bie 
Ribbon Manufacturing Company did put outa Blue Ribbon Cook: 
book during the war which contained sugaress recipes for cakes 
sndoterbed gods Inthefal duringcanning ine ex sugar 


‘At St Ptr in Rome, 1944, Pate 
‘ramet on to ah 
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Plagues rcehed by Hom Kippors 
fersaing Visor Bonde 





Coffee or ta was avaiable with one coupon, If he coupons 
vwereueed far ten then one could not buy cote. Aebe and Minne 
Frantings dug up dandeton roo, sped them: cat them Ife 
Tongttty sin eed cned them, Testi mere then ented inte 
veh and préund, and used instead of ground coe. Tere may 
fave beens small amount of bartering forration coupons, but most 
Tike people made do Wath what eos arabe, They were nat 
STcusted tony and ted to lve within he bounde imposed 
pon them. Besides” there was always plenty to cat on the frm 

“Gastne a ao rationed, but fa pot used extensively in 
shecommunty aed tere was no atlning ot pure ga Witsoe 
scrence planting there was no eed toon chart go, Truckers 
oul gi pera 1 Duy the needed ets to Spente thee 
Sands 

“There were many other shortages ic, snc raw atria were 
being used forthe war efor: Cetfcate were ued for ate 
rolls tres” seve, and mashing mctines,Theve creates 
Mure green the bass of nectar one had to prove tote ea 
Tate bosrd that he hed a'gehuine need! for ¢ particu item 
Ruler tres had rently become avaiable n hstares and if one 
ts forarat and had bought sone betes tre dorage he would 
Tot need new tes because they were expected fo lag rom st 
Sight yess ies bought cury the war, Rough, were made of 
Stunde ibber but ened tole composed of dust an thet 
reign matral held together with radber: they ell apart inno 
te At the wa progessd far implenens bce mas 
impocsbe to uy. rel irs and aanatan sere collected a te 
oot iorrecjeigg, Secondhand tems were dficul tobi ou 
‘Stow farmers in Neerlangia managed fobuy «secondhand ear ut 
tae ements ooking lors care ng only one toe adver 
toementofacarforsaléinan Edmonton paper and hat car was 
in Susatchewant 

Severn cher maller utc items were dficlto obtain 
Rubber rings for canning ars were in short supply, Clothespins 
sith metal spings were senaiableand peg cotRespine were Sold 
teed Thepe wee were fo tik or tin fr tiene aed 
toon cracked in all fone ran out of dathespins, other were 
Stped over the clottesine ora fence Toothpaste was sold fubes 
snd joh Gray the Wain sna had to have the empy tubes back 
Before he cou sell the househoier anew fultube This was aso 
the cae shaving cream wes parcaged ip tubes, East, tough 
salable nap of ery poor quay itd nothave much sete t 
tnd what did have es stom ot 

lon stings ere aos uote drng the wr 
becates nylon wns Beng ted fo rake paractenn coder tbe 
ESionatle the gs we pint thet ips beige witha sponge, A 
fend would dra lack te Gown the Fac ol hele fora sein 
Completing the stockings 

Mernieces rat diag the vn: yeas became of the gre 
dean fo the food te rer was producing Vth ext nce, 
Fate shorays elites purchase, Ean feta nl exrcat 
Order to nance the war io the goverment sold Victory Bonds 
tnd Henry Kippes became te Sgentin Neeand: Ore amily 
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remembers buying a least thre thousand dollars worth of these 
Mistry Bonds beesuse there was not much else to spend their 
money on. A stall amount of interest was paid fo the bayer and 
these bonis could be cashed at any time 

“Te women ofthe commnity di theirpat too acoba Koning 
wasin charge othe Red Cross effort inthis community She would 
give woo! any woman who had the time to kat, Socks, scarves, 
{nd toques were among the tems made by various volunteer. Od 
sheets were cit into tsps, rolled ip, and sett the Red Cross for 
se as Bandages onthe fron lines 

"As much contact as possible was kept with the soldiers who 
were aay. Parents and fends prayed forthe sae return of exch 
tne gone. The Young Peoples Society tok turns writing to their 

rs and The Banner was sent to some. Clarence Mas recalls 

thathe wes asked the name of his favourite hymn, Fis choice It 
is Wel With My Sout — wos sung bythe congregation one Sunday. 
{eters from hiome were always coveted by the solders and they 
tnjoyed the local newspapers that were often included. Farmyard 
inns also sent them parcels containing personal tem such 28 
cigarettes, chocolate bats (when available) um, cans of Spork or 
Spm, or some itl tem the solders had requested. Sortetimes 
themen would not reeive the parcels, but the families continued 
sending them with the hope that someone other than the enemy) 
‘old a and appreciate he contents 

Jan Koning, manager of Neeriandia Coop, was very patriotic 
andinterested nthe war efor. He hada word map tied upon 
‘alin the store and osed coloured pins to show the advance or 
Teal ofthe Allied forces the pins were moved according to the 
Giferent areas of combat. This map became a gathering place for 
cestomers who were also interested! in the war 

The eight 0 lock news every night was avery important ime. 
(he doen emenborthe uc of Mather Halon o Lares 
Green coming, from the CBC?) Children had to ether be in bed or 
‘ery quiet Some of them had she strange idea that after the war was 
over there would not be any more news 

Finally good news was heard, Victory in Europe!” There was 
auuchtleratingin the Allied nations when VE (Vitor in Europe) 
Day was declared! May 8, 1945, Huge bonfires were li in Englana 
where Bert Nanninga was stationed. Simon Fisher was abe in 
England and he recalls church bells rigging and peop singing and 
dancing inthe streets, Clarence Mast was Germany but areugh 
they knew ofthe viciory, the oops there were sl on the alert 
because of sporadic fighting by small band of Germans. Later 
thousands of soldiers cme together in dil als o be entertained 
fer over week. This victory celebration nuded nightly variety 
shows with much singing band-playing, and other entertainment 
Fevfrmed by army wonten and inch 

“Aer thatwonderfl news the soldier life became more reax- 
cd. The troops didnot parade much and now put inte overseas 
wating for ship to take them home: No more spit and polish 
Gather! The peace and quiet was a dramatic change fom the pre- 
ios constant noise and activity. 

While the veterans had been away fighting, the farmers at 


Yeung Pepi haa encolers: 
{on Vega sande sor Vo Day 
‘oer, ovis Leder Soph Ane 
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home had done wel, After the war legislation was passed to heh 
solder get on thee fet again in farming, The Veterans Land Ac 
Sntied the returning soles to nonrepayable grant for clean 
tnd improving farmland, Money was slkeavallabe for purchasing 
{trim atainterest ate of 5 percent with twenty-year repay 
ment term, Later other loans were available five percent fobign- 
tions had been met onthe fest loans There were no taxes On land 
Cwned by veterans unl ong year after they were home 

‘When the soldiers returedt home they found Neeriandia and 
itsctizenshad changed very litle the soldiers weretheones who 
had changed They were longer “bush rabbits” and tel think. 
ing was slighily different. They had known many soldiers, come 
ino contact with many diferent ideo, and came home with 9 
Inonder view of hie, Neerlandin seemed sheltered and removed 
from reality and yet they were thankfol to be home; Neerandia 
seemed awfully ie, but they were glad relax No community 
‘rciome was given tothe refuring men. No foss was made on 
theiraccountand most soon became involved in farming agai. But 
the change was amet foo drama Fr those who had served on 
the ront nest fooka long time tobe atease again a shot or any 
ldng would make them drop the rund mune The 
Army had given them a sense Of comradahip which they nove 
tnssed. The men were somewhatatloose ends and unsure whether 


they wanted to contin farming, shough most eventually did 
rch though Neerland eden didnot give the returning sol 
Giors a heros welcome, they were also pd thatthe war wah over 
tnd thelr sons ha etme. 


‘A Prisoner of War 

Twas drafted in June 1942 at theage of twenty-six. The army put 
sme in Infantry and I was sent to Grande Prairie for my basic 
training. From there I was sent to Calgary for advanced training. I 
took sick then and after [ecuperated Ihad to wash dishes and look 
after the Mess Hall. In February 1943 1 went to England for more 
training and I stayed there about four to five months. While in 
England, I'met Jim Johnman who was in the Royal Edmonton 
Regiment, a group of six hundred men. 

From England our division was sent to Sicily by boat, It was 
July 1943, The invasion of Sicly had taken place four days before, 
‘and sixty thousand Italian soldiers had been taken prisoner. This 
happened at the time when Italy had surrendered to Eisenhower 
ani the Germans were retreating. Many bridges had been bombed 
land rivers had tobe crossed by pontoons (inflated rubber boats). We 
Stayed in Sicily for one week, then chased the Germans up to 
Cortona, the winterline, which was one hundred and fifty miles 
northwest of Rome. We also called it the static line. It was hard for 
us, a5 well as the enemy, to move because of the mud. I did 
Fatolng while thereat Campobasso, Waly which was one hun 
‘dred and twenty-five miles southeast of Rome, and got hit by 
machine-gun firein the leg. The doctor put acaston and Iwas flown 
toa hospital in Philipvlle, North Africa. 

T'was at Cassino, Italy, seventy-five miles southeast of Romein 
the spring of 1944. The Germans ad a strong hold on the city and 
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‘ont mown Foonz, tah Simon Fisher ith fom et 


reed Allied attempts to seize it, We fought abate there for 
tieven days, and many soldiers were killed, After this we re 
fgoupedand wentto teeast coast of aly to fight, While advancing 
Snetineat Montechicardo, some of us went about to miles oo at 
ahead of the rest ofthe army and were taken prisoner We were 
shipped to Moasburg outside of Munich in Germany It was ere 
tht We sa carloads of people taken to the concentration camps by 
tin We sav the smoke go up and could smel the burning bodice 
ax Dachaa. Iwas placed in prcon — Stalag 7A, The diet was seven 
hundred calories per day and consisted of turnip soup, cabbage 
Soup without the cabbage, and bck bread: Oncea week we hada 


sic of sausage ora potato, Again I took sickand when I got better 

theymade me workin the kitchen, Once had baked some potatoes 

and Jackie Thompson, one of my comrades from Fort Assiniboine, 

‘iced them up to distrbute amongst the soldiers. But by the time 
* 


they made the rounds there wasn’t a crumb left for me. The Ger- 
mans stole these potatoes from the Netherlands. 

Ourbeds were made of boards — bunk style, We had one grey 
blanket and never saw new clothes. Every other day we had 0 go 0 
Munich to clean up the town or to fixup railroads after the bomb- 
ingsby the Allies, There were thirty-four thousand prisonersin this 
‘amp. I stayed for nine months. During the first manth I received a 
few Red Cross parcels. The family sent parcels and Jenny sent one 
pace each month. Many parcels and letters were lost or stolen by 
the German Army and Kept in halls and churches for Hitlers last 
soc, Ne knew ths through the underground grapevine 

Thecame a truck driver for the Red Cross and had to promise 1 
would not escape. On one trip there was a German officer along 
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who often wanted to stop fora bit of gas. I could not figure him out, 
Dut later found out he was stalling for time. He knew we would be 
running into the Americans, which we did. They captured us. Iwas, 
fot in too good a shape and it was through a Swiss doctor that got, 
back on my feet at Konstanz, Germany. The date of my rescue was 
April 3, 195. 

From there they flew me to England. At that time 1 only 
‘weighed ninety pounds. They gave me one bottle of Stout beer to 
ddrinkat every meal, Itisa rice beer and nutritious. On june 10, 1945, 
Twent home. [took up farming in Neerlandia with the bullet stil in 
iy leg. It will stay there till my dying day. As I recall those days 

ay they were dangerous. I hated it at times. We had been 
trained to kill, to destroy, and that scared me after I came home. 











‘Now that alls behind, I find it also interesting, even though I stil 
hve nightmares about ita times. 
Simon Fisher 


My Wartime Experiences 

Iwas 9d when gt into a uniform toserve my country. had 
to report in Edmonton and from there had basic training in 
anos. Bosc raining had for it aim self-discipline. The offers 
in the ary’ oedered sto polish our shoes, the butions of out 
tor, and our guns every day. When we were almost finished 
turbos traning I got sick and had to have an appendix operation 
That meant I hao take my taining agin for two months. For the 
winter we moved on to Dundur, Siskstchewan, for advanced 
Tring asa diver in tanks, jeeps, motoreycles, and army cars 
Aer that we were sent tothe cur for guard uty fora wh Then 
vement back to Waintright, Alberta, for more advanced taining 
with other units in war games 

From Alert we went to Nova Scotia, and from there on to 
Half where we boarded a ship to England. Ate about sx days 
nthe ater ve landed safe on the oer se. We were, however 
to eactiy sae. In fact we had ous fest hirasing experience of 
‘erste were wing nd bombs could be heard fe dtance 
ewer sent into field raining that same week This time twas he 
realthng, We ved under ground sheets and under the stare est 
fhe time twas raining, and Tvs glad when fed rlning Was 
fished 

From there we were flown to Kent, Belgium, in bomber plans. 
We were there fora white nt we landed in the Netherland 
moved on trough into Winschoten, the Netherlands here met 
fy fture wife, Grace. We had just met when I had to go into 
Germany again: Tedd’ take long since the end ofthese wes 
coming We stayed in Germany about six weeks and inthe mean 
fie Joined the occupation force. We moved back tothe Net 
lands and had good rest. We were allowed fo visit through the 
Netherlands, and looked up my girliriend again, Then lent to 
Enschede to find my relatives. We were soon back in Germany 

things in ordet, 

ee ‘one time I brought some prisoners of war across the border. 
toGarmany. These soldiers had Been in jain the Netherlands but 
adobe atin pron cmp hey fad any badges or decor 
Sonson heirunilorm, they were taken aay from them, They were 
‘wt allowed 0 go bck to Germany with any sgn af bravery oF 
Astncton. They were not allowed fo even pick lower from the 
reads to put on tei lapel. One solder ted fo get away with 
fiisp he badge on coat When nocd the, Tapped tis 
Saige Of the solder lapel. I took i with me and stl have this 


badge at home, 

Thad a nice job of border patrol and was able to see my 
gitltiend as she lived only twenty to thirty miles from where | was 
Sitioned. After about six or eight months, on March 6, 1946, we 
‘were married in Utrecht. Then it was back to Germany. My wife 
stayed by her grandparents in Winschoten, close to the German 
border and so we saw each other quite often 
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Lateron the Dutch government closed the border so we could 
not cross info the Netherlands, Iemember one incident that hap 
pene arith end of mine, Kot who was nthe see er 
‘Sid he could use me as an interpreter When fe told me a 
aboutit I gotcold feet, Buthe talked me inti Thad (have pipson 
Iny shoulder took ike an offer One te when we came tong 
on our motorbikes ai his small crossing I noticed guards there, but 
Koti ahead ofme, waved me on. As came close, the guards ame 
forward, saluted me, and sent me on. That was the shaky start. 
Grove to Winschoten clone fo where my wife was, When I arived 
Sav a ep, and lo and behold, there was miy major. Tsaid to Kote, 
‘Mell my goose i cooked.” sai 
*Thate nothing,” Koi said, “If your goose cooked, sos his, 
because he snot allowed tobe ere ether Tell tumed out good at 
Kote sid and went with him several times. Sometimes dg to 
help him but other tines used the excuse to visit Grace, We would 
"olcross heborderathe sain crossonds, but aneakaround ale 
Finally the day came to go back to Canada, I came back in the 
fest week of July 146. Grace came to Canada tivo months later 
‘Clarence Mast 


Boy Meets Gist 

During World Warll, Twasteachingn Ede, Gelderland atown 
about twelve kilometres from the town of Wageningen where 1 
lived. biked to and from school daily: My best gliiend lived ina 
plssantila in Ede with herparents ndaister since theirhoasein 

miekom had been destroyed inthe war. One day on my way 
home from school dropped in at my friends house fora cup of tea. 
‘Three Canadian solders were visting there too. (Because the 
Netherlands had been iterated by the Canadians, the Canadian 
solders were welcomed in the Dutch homes.) One of them was 
Steve Abday, and I was immediatly attracted to him. One might 
say it was “Tove at frst sight.” 

‘When I got upto leave, Steve asked me fhe could accompany 
‘me onmy way home: Hehad rented abike forthe day atthe cost of 
‘arton of cigarettes, During that fistbike ride together, Steve asked 
tne about my family and inquired as to whether he might vist us 
some evening 

‘The following night Steve arrived with cigaretes, butter, ins 
othuncheon meat, etc Everyone kedhim, He vated is whenever 
he could. We learned that Steve Martin Abday was born July 28, 
1920, at Saksenhill, Saskatchewan. He grew up on his father’ frm, 
With four brothers and sixsisters. During the econd World War he 
joined the Regina Rifle Regiment. He was sent overseas and served 
four yersin the army asa mechanic and tuck driver. The summer 
of 195 passed pleasantly and all too quickly. 

One day my mother said, “T don't know what to think about 
that Canadian soldier visting us so often, and you, Tiny, sometimes 
going on a biking trp to show him the surroundings also heard 
Jouronce saying Steve dear’ * 

‘Then quite unexpectedly came the message that the Regina 





RifleRegiment, of which Steve was a member, was tobe discharged 
and was returning to Canada at the end of November 1945, At that 
‘momtent we both realized that “parting is (not) sich sweet sorrow.” 

‘Steve promised to send mea subscription tothe Family Herald 
and the Free Press Weekly s0 I could learn more about Canada, 
“Moreover, he would let me come to Canada as soon as possible. We 
didn’t anticipate that it would involve much red tape, and that it 
‘would take two years before we'd see each other again. The Cana- 
dian War Brides could go to Canada right away and their passage 
‘across the Atlantic was paid by the Canadian Government. But the 
fancées had to go through let of red tape, and their husbands-o- 
‘bead to pay for the Atlantic crossing, 
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Finally Steve gotall the papers approved and on May 10,1947, 1 
landed in New York on the Gripsholm, a ship of the Swedish- 
‘America Line, Four other Dutch girls came across with me. Three 
‘were headed for Winnipeg and two of us for Saskatchewan. It took 
three ticket agents at New York Central Station to find the province 
of Saskatchewan on the map. They had never heard of it and 
concluded, “Only Indians must live there!” 

‘The trip by train seemed endless and the melancholic blowing 
ofthe whistle made me very depressed. But Steve senta telegram 
that he'd meet me at Rivers, Manitoba. How happy we were to be 
together again! Before long we arrived at Melville, Saskatchewan. 
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From Melville we drove forty-five miles by car to the farm of Steve's 
parents in Dubue. 

"Now it was the end of May, and very warm. The rolling prairies 
were colourful with blooming wild carnations and tiger lites. Al- 
though the prairies have thelr own characteristic beauty, I didn’t 
lkethem, There weren't many trees, only the silver willow bushes, 
and by the farmhouses there were some maple trees and lilacs. A 
dry hot wind blew constantly Itmade your skin fel rough and dry. 

The skies, haweter were imposing, They seemed s high and 
majestic, Thunderclouds towered like castles and the sky behind 
‘vas a Beautiful azure! Very frightening was the first thunderstorm, 
the thunder rolling on over the prairie for minutes on end. Devas- 
tating were the hailstones and the rain falling in bucketfuls from the 
sky. Everything was so great and overpowering! Stil I didn’t want 
to live there alter I heard the stories of wintry blizzards which 
caused snowdrifts as high as telephone poles. 

remembered that thad a distant relative, G. G. Dyk, livingin 
Westlock, Alberta. I persuaded Steve to visit him with me sothat we 
could see what Alberta was like. We thought Alberta was beautiful 
‘with its abundance of different trees and green shrubs. Mr. Dyk 
took us to Neerlandia and to the Christian Reformed Church ser- 
vice on a Sunday. I felt right at home going to church there and 
‘meeting all the Dutch people. After the service, the people stayed 
talking outside the church, a custom unknown in the Netherlands. 

Upon hearing that I'was a Christian Reformed teacher just 
arrived from the Netherlands, Herman Wierenga and Carl Mast 
‘asked me if wanted to teach in Neerlandia. “There would be work 
enough for Steve too” they assured us; We liked Neerland very 
imuich, and so it was agreed that [would start teaching grades 4,5, 
and ein September. = 

Steve and I went back to Saskatchewan and got married inthe 
United Church in Melville on July 1, 1947 

Tine Abday 
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Sve days by tan from Halifox to Edmonton, andthe estofthe way 
by car Latived in Neetlania on September 9, 1946, two months 
fot Clarence Lv the fst war bride in Newland 

So we started farming, Our quarter was all bush except for 
thy ates the est had tobe cleared. Ofcourse we had water 
tnd lect but Clarence said that wate was no problem Altera 
iw days with pic and shovel we had a tenoot well with ts of 
wer althoug twas not very lear. Then he se off picking roots 
ind desing the bush, At night his clothes were just ike te sl, 
Sch what btevig tian them ona ru os Our ph 
sac amp and tes one i asamp. was an of 
{ha pelamp. Sometimes when II the macs, the lamp would give 
‘pulfand! would jerkthemaich and break the mani So we sin 
‘eda tl we had transportation to goto the store The roads were 
tery narrow and in the winter there was los of snow. Good thing 
tere were mot toomany cas in hove day for there ws no rom 8 

Woh the cook stove going all day even inthe hot summer 
\Wehad thet allour water force or fen on thestove- Alo, the 
baked’ tcome to the house to deliver bread and cookie, so that 
‘rsancther obi didnt know of Mom Mas taught me how tobake 
Bread Thaveto admit my fiat lowes were ike foks, but we ved 
through al 

He had two cows given by Mom and Dad Mast, and I was 
credo the things, Once Clarence was gone alldaygetiingogs cot 
ferbuiding and then it happened the cows, who were staked out 
fice wef no fences, broke lose I hough that better ge them 
inthe bam before the boss came home, ao! picked up both chains 
ind sated walking, Every time looked back, 1 hough the ows 
‘ete going faster an faster, but twas | wo was almost running. 
Ithebat Lopened the dorandlet thebeats im did't dare pat 
them intel alls 

‘othe time Iwas sick and had to go see a doctor. The sleigh 
and ore stood ready. On the sleigh wat anol heter with blocks 
of wood and anol chair which was bought at sale for one dollar 
Solna sting pretty and warm, We had to gofor nine miles othe 
fay place and rom thee by arto Barshad to see Br. Kel 

shyou see, it was quite «change fora Gt gi, and being the 
fintnew one here, nobody understood how lostand lonely fel, 
wes ce, however to come fos Dutch setement where you could 
‘peak your own language 

Grace Mast 
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POSTWAR IMMIGRATION 


he end of the Second World War signalled a new phase in 
Neerland story namely the coming fa third wave Of Dutch 
immigrants The simigrans eho came this fie were diferent 
ffom previous immigrants and the times which they came were 
uitelunlike previous mes. More significantly, they found in 
ecriandia»helestablished Dutch commonity with ose fiend- 
Shipand Kinship ties and on is way to Canadianization. The back: 
jgound and the experiences ofthe postwar ivmigrants coming to 
Eigucda differed fom that ofthe Netlandans and adjusting tie 
in'Neerandia meant adjusting to conditions which siffered from 
those fo which they were accustomed 


European Background 

The people who came to Neerlandia after World War II left 
behind a war-ravaged country. The small nation of the Netherlands 
had been occupied by German taskmasters for most of the war. This, 
had the effec of levelling the social classes and creating a large 
middle class, Loss of loved ones touched a significant number of 
Hollanders: 250,000 had died as adirect result ofthe war. The loss of 
property was also evident everywhere, since factories, small busi- 
estes, and buildings had been confiscated to aid the mighty Ger 
‘man wat-machine. Germany had also requisitioned many youn 
Butch labourers to man her factories, forcing some to go under 


ground to avoid this forced labour. Even in defeat, Germany man 
ged to strike afew parting shots when their fleeing troops bombed 
but dikes, flooding large areas of farmland in southern Holland to 
Impede the progress of their would-be captors. By wars end, a 
severe housing shortage and crippled industrial plants became the 
‘major problems for Dutch citizens. 

‘Aldea these problems, there wasan armed gueila uprising 


inthe Dutch East Indies soon after the war ended, necessitating the 
enlistment of 127,000 Dutch soldiers to stamp out this new threat. 
This colony had accounted for one-sixth of Holland!’ revenue be- 
fore the war (Fature Neerlandia resident Gersit van Dijken was one 
‘ofthe men drafted in 1949 and sent to the South Pacific. in 

‘became obvious thatthe Netherlands would lose its grip on her old 
colony, more than 100,000 expatriates and refugees sought refuge in 
the Netherlands, forcing an already-tight housing situation to the 
critical level 


“Emigration Fever’ 

‘Manly Dutchmen had no stomach for renewed conflict and the 
immense reconstruction problems that lay before them. The fear of 
Soviet invasion in Western Europe also loomed large in many 
clizens’ minds, Asaresult,an unprecedented ‘emigration fever hit 
the population, The Dutch had never been an emigrating people; in 
previous years, while other nations encouraged emigration 28 a 
{olution to economic, political, and religious problems, the Dutch 
Stayed home. The earlier emigration that had resulted in the estab- 
lishmentof Neerlandia in 1911 had been an anomaly. Now, however, 
Dutchmen from all walks of life were pressuring the government to 
let them out of the country. Canada was the destination for many, 
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prshaps because it was Canadian soldiers who had liberated the 
Kethelands in those final joyful days of World War Il. For many of 
those destined for Neerlandia however, the choice was even easier. 
‘These people for the most part had relatives in Neerlandia with 
sehom they had kept up a dose correspondence during the years 
tefore and after the war. Mabel Elgersma and others had kept 
‘ing the fais throughout the wat and even ent “Cre 

ges upon hearing of postwar shortages. Joharines Peter also 
Kept up the ines of communication with his brother Fiend who 
‘rasinthe Netherlands For these people and others, when emigra- 
ton fever caught hold of them, Neerlandia was the place to go. 
Enigition Begins 

Fortunately, the Dutchmen who immigrated to Canada before 
Work War I had built up a good reputation among their neigh- 
tours and government officals, being known fr ther industrious 
‘es integhty, and farming expertise. Thus, Canadian government 
Cdicals Were not against letuing, mare Dutch people in when 8 
‘quest was mace By the Dutch government to open the doors once 

‘Canadians had some hestations intially: There was the con- 
com thatthe economy would not react aswell peace ast had 10 
War The government was also intent thatthe poor treatment of 
‘etuming World War I solders would not be repeated and that 
tnough ob opportunities would be avalable for them. As many 
ffm workers had lft and moved tothe cites for hcratve factory 
ibs, however, Canada's farm labour pool was experiencing severe 
Shortages. The Canadian government thus quickly warmed tothe 
ide of importing Dutch farm labourers as immigrants. By Janeary 
50,147, Mackenie King agreed tallow sponsored agiculturalists 
irom the Netherlands into the country ahd in June 1947 the frst 
boatload of such immigrants docked in Halifax aboard the 
Waterman. One family destined for Neerandlia was on the boat: the 
Jan Fas family sponsored by Jan's uncle Gerhard, who had made 
the tip to Neerlanlia some twenty years before. Even before the 
{wo governments signed formal agreements ltr that yea another 
teat the Tabinta, unloaded more farmers destined for Canadian 
farms in September 147. 
‘The Wat Brides 

Technically, the Jan Pas family were not the ist Dutch imum 
gant o come to Neerlandla after World War I. Two women, one 
Bare andthe ther engaged to Neen soldier had arived 
the year before. Aer the war in 1945, the miliary was under 
teteme pressure to send back Canadian solders and their wives 
fd ances, but the 100,000 solders generally took precedence 
Dutch women who martied Canadian soldiets lost their Dutch 
sizenship creating an awkward situation for the Canadian Embas- 
syinden Hague, and in December 1945 Dutch Wives Bureau was 
Setup so that the speedy passage of Canada's newest citizens could 
be acompliohed By nid 6, the probleme of inmuring the 
women’ laggage, providing passport and other documents, and 


Changing their Dutch gulden to Canadian dollars were resolved. 
‘Thus it was that newly-wed Grace Mast (nee Dop) and Eve 
Gerttsen, fiancée of Pete Emmerzael, began their trip to Canada, 


‘oad leave Zune, 1948. 
ont Chin iy Naw 
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Grace wen by tain to Antwerpen, Belgium, along with one hun- 
red other Dutch war brides nd eventually made to Canada 
shoud the Aguitnia in September 1546, Eve left her native land 
some months ater aboard the GnjpsbolmyariinginNeelandiain 
‘May987: Unknown tBve, Tine Bouma vas also on thatsameship 
though ine was destined for Mevile, Saskatchewan, where young 
Steve Abday was awaiting her Steve Snd Tinelater made thee way 
tp Neerlandia where Tine had been hited as a teacher 
How to Emigrte 

‘Atip te Stichting Landverhuising Nederland was necessary 
to determine fa person met the minimum qualietions to em 
frat. Duth authors, of course, wanted emigrants tbe model 
Eizens in their new land, and eiminal, debtor, and other un- 
Gesrables were not permited to leave the country Secondly, the 
Suceusful applicant had to have skis thatthe Canadian govern: 
ment wanted and tha the Dutch government was willing to part 
sth, inthe easy years (94849) iewas mostly agricultural workers 
hos ed oo the cunt ut sn he year wore on 
peopl ofall walks of he were allowed fo come to Canada” At one 
Point on emigrant applied to leave but wos denied sine hi lake 
Einthing sie were inhigh demandin the Nethesands, The Cana 
dian government siso imposed restrictions on welders, factory 
works and brckayers, ab there were surpluses ofthese labourers 
it Canada: Fira, lt seoms that many of the emigrants were re 
Gre to sign pledge in which they agreed to stay with thee 
SFonsor frst lat one year 

‘Gnce the emigrant eared tha stage ofthe emigration process 
he was placed ona valting ist to obtains sponsor Ths could akea 
Tong time depending on the salbiity of sponsor who came 
Tonfard fo Canadla ofl. Then, a telegram received in the 
night might mean only twelve hours otc fo get to Roterdam 
Many ofthe emigrants destined for Neeslandia, though, had se 
‘Cored their own sponsor through contact with a near or distant 
feltve living in Neelandia Neeslandia farmers could apply f0 
Sponsor spelen ami spy ying outhe apo 
Plate font ata National Employment Serve oft, immigation 
Efcesin Edmonton, ora the Colonization offices of ether othe 
major always. This appication was then sent to Canadian officals 
den Hague and matched up with the application for emigration 
fed out by the other relative 

‘Compared to the pioneers who had lft the Netherlands to 
sete Neclandia in the erly 190, the destiny of the emigrant was 
in the hands ofa wellonganized bureaicry. Tha Bureaucracy 
involved such organisations a the Cristian Reformed Churches of 
North Americar te comparable Gereformeerde Kerken in the 
Netherlands, the major Canadian railroad companies, and 
branches ofthe Canadian and Dutch governments. With al these 
Thumbs in the ple, thee was some confusion. Yet, considering the 
hhumbers who lef the Netherlands in these years, twos 3 sur 
Prisingly smooth operation. 

Hospcive cngantcoul fisf become meer the 
popular Chrsteljke Emigratie Contate (CES) fran annual fee of 
{egulien This organization took cae of the spread of information 
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‘bout Canada, secured visas forts members, and handled plac 
ments with the various Canadian sponsors. The work ofthe CES 
‘as done a soon asthe emigrant became immigrant, whereupon 
the Chistian Reformed Church of North America could fake ver 
‘That body had Set up a commitee a its 1946 Synod to handle the 
anlcipted infos of Hollander ofthe Reformed faith to te iteen 
Grnadian Christan Reformed churches. This committe, which 
lnechiredfelémen and home missionaries, was responsibie forthe 
ublcation of a small booklet ented De Gids whieh enlightened 
Jpeemigrant about church matter in Canada, 

‘De Gids was published shortly alter the committe was struck 
and two thousand copies ofthe booklet were distributed through 
Gereformeerde Kerken in the Netherlands. It contained brit 
description of iteen Canadian communes, inchading Neerian- 
da, where Reformed people had steady clustered together, OF 
Netlanin the guidebook Spoke quite highly, saying that altough 
there wasro room for groupsettement of any kind, there was oom 
{eeseveral farm famites. he arce erroneously stated that there 
vere potential Jobs for five different tradeomen: a barber, cop. 
enh nent, paints wallpaper hangs and carpenter A 
‘age of $1.00 to S130 per hour cod be expected in these trades. 


Working asa hired hand ona farm could bang in sety to ety 
Shlars fer month Farms were hard to ome by, the port Sa, 


sverging eight to nine thousand dollars fra quarter section, Far 
thei wanted tole ou thar Cals fate Neetanda was 
wekome place, boasting a lange church and  well-estblohed 
Dinty of eatechinm, men's and women’s societies, and boys and 
cates, 

rin De Cid, the principles for emigration were also laid out in 
‘yi Reformed fashion: Emigration hada scriptural foundation in 
‘Recatorl mandate found in Genesis 1:28, "Be rutil and mult 
py and fil the earth" Deep inthe art of every emigrant 
Should be the Christan pilin’ zeal that oks forward Yo he 
Hewvenly ty (deserbed in Hebrews I}, The writers encoura 
peopleto remember tis in thelr quest for material prospenty. “or 
‘hat shall it profita man i he gan the whole world but loses his 
Gwn oul? the booklet shetonly asked 

“The Dutch government actively supported emigration inthe 
postwar years, Enigration was one solution tothe countrys mont 
hnetl economic problems, Emigration offices were placed in eco. 
nonically depressed areas ofthe country to encourage peope to 
iene the Netherlands. The government sponsored “hows sem 
tars forthose wanting t leave but sure of how to go abou it By 
the early 19505, the Dutch government was giving subsidies tO 
‘nmigrans unable o pay the boat are 

‘One government stipulation that crested some hardship, es 

sally among the many people wanting to Begin arming in Cana- 
{eves that no more than one hundred dollar per person could be 
‘ken ot ofthe country This led to many people transporting all 
thefunture and household possesions they could, but prevented 
the with sizable amounts Gf money fom apping it toa down 
peyment on a Canadian farm, 

“The Dutch government also pressed the Canadian govern 
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‘ment quite strongly to allow Dutch immigrants to enter the coun- 
fry, An agreement had been signed late in 1947 toallow for theentry 
of ten thousand agriculturalists, Ata press conference the govern 
tment outlined its 1948 program, the result of which saw many more 
temigrants embark on the long journey to Neerlandia. The Kota 
Tnten and Tabinta were chartered for a total of thirteen trips, each 
fansporing 70 passengers bound for Canada. The fist boats 


docked at Halifax in March (the St, Lawrence was still frozen) and 
subsequent boats docked in either Quebec City or Halifax. The 1948 
‘un of emigrant boats carried the largest number of immigrants for 
Neerlandis, beginning with the D. H, Navisand & Hessels familie. 
The Kota Inten and the Tabinta, the ships by which most of the 
immigrants headed for Neerlandia travelled, were unsuitable for 
the task, one being a converted freighter and the other a troop 
carsier. Some of the later immigrants to arrive in Neerlandia trav 
fled in remodelled transport ships such as the Waterman, the 
‘Groote Beer, and the Zuiderkruis, which Were luxurious compared 
to the earlier immigrant ships. 
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ay Tey Came 

De Cids gave a pious rationale for emigration, but few emi 
grants came to Necrlandia fo fulfil the cultural mandate (besides, 
cording to some, Neerlandia was already filed) The prime 
‘motvation for many seems to have been to escape their warrav 
aged country, to provide abetter future forheircildren, orto seck 
ietter opportunites ina new land. One person claimed he left the 
Netherlands to escape the Dutch governments ever-eaching 
Ft the same time, several families who came to Neerlandia 
state tha they came ater speaking with ether Lammertor Andes 
‘Wierenga. Indeed, these two Newrlandians (they had made the 
mae t Canada already inthe 1920s) pa their fist return vaio 
theirbithplace in Groningen in 1947, and spoke to several people 
stho were Considering making the move. The brothers were scorn 
pated by Lammerts daughter Catherine Holwerda and her two 
Elden. Tt was a family visit, not intended to be areruting tip 
since Lanier had two sons in the Netherlands who hal not 
emigrated withthe rest ofthe family. However it was quite com- 
tran in those days fora visting Canadian tobe asked by people fo 
{gre more insight into what Canada was realy like, The Wierengas 
{dit encourage people Yo come to Neerlandia, and not long ater 
they retumed fo Canada, Hollanders came “knocking af their 


door” After speaking with them, the George Weigers family in 
speaking ig ly 


seas ate eg mh ene Gn Hot eT 
Fo rere ners tno 

See ee ee salvar 
eee es calee ea ee 
ee 

TE aang in point ap, 
lpm ep etapa itr 
ae on ee So ew eee ea Da 
eee say Spee tt aoe 
eas recreate oe eae 
Nese i ar eae se eet 
Bese ee ert ee 
see er, Tar wae re ates es rd 
Sereda aera esac ne ee 
Sed are bre nee oes teeted 
Freeh meerkaerdh pet teint tere 
eel emi tee 
eee ee ek Sei se ok 
Se a ee i a 
Frfeceeneg reckeeenlopesaion 

eee ay Se ae ene 
Be getty eo ered 
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meeting place. One immigrant from Groningen, Dick From, 
Walked n'on a service eld one evening and sat dven: he uickiy 
Tealized tat the language ofthe service was unintelligible fo him, 
but out of politeness suffered through i When the minster was 
finished an got up teave, Dick catally asked hiseighbourithe 
tinderstood English. “English? That was Fries was the reply 

“The Atlantic Ocean, knoven especially for its violent storms, 
sade the chapaina busy man at ines, Beingin the hl ofa age 
Ship during t storm was a frightening experience. Tjame Mocs 
‘eld vey singing hana ord Pl side 
‘agen naar geborste heen (wil up my eesto the mountains 

F durng & church service as mirors were falling off the wall 
‘ine can imagine that children would be hard to contol st these 
times too. 

“The meals and other necessities provided on board wer is 
cinded in the cost of passage. The food was aeeptable, though 
Some undoubtedly hal no stomach for food, Abord some ships 
‘where the dining fom vas oosmalltohandleall he passengers at 
‘nce, eating was done in shifts, For some, the white bread eaten on 
board the ship isthe ony food they remembered, because ft was 
Sucha treataftereating only the heavy brown bread throughout the 
thar yeas, Others remembered the fresh Frit with spel fond 
ness, Anoiher shipboard Kaxery was showers. 


‘Some people met others destined for Neerlandia aboard these 
immigrant ships. For Simon de Groot, eighteen and “just off the 








nd forthe fit time, meting Marten deJong asa godsend. The 
immigrant ships carried not only Hollanders, though, as Rotterdam, 
vas the gathering place for French and other European immigrants, 
aswel, 

‘Language was not a problem until the boat docked in a Cana- 
dian port, but even here the Deputaatschap provided helpful ser- 
vices forthe immigrant. Some ships had tolk (interpreters) aboard: 
generally they were university students, fluent in English and 
Butch, whose trip was provided free of charge. Their job was to try 
to eliminate complications that could arise once the immigrants 
arrived at Canadian Customs. No amount of translation seemed to 
help Marten de Jong and his family of ten children (with as many. 
suitcases and trunks) solve his problem. A five-dolla bill to the 
‘ight man, however, was enough. 

When the ships reached Halifax after the long trip, the city 
offered a beautiful panoramic sight if it was viewed at night. The 
lights dotting the gently sloping hillside was a sight not soon forgot 
ten by one immigrant. For another, the squalor and slums of 
(Quebec City’s harbour side was his introduction to Canada, 


Leaving the Netherlands 


We had never been anywhere before we left. Oh, sure, we had 
visited neighbouring towns, and we had watched the Germans 
come —and go. But when Dad decided to emigrate, there were so 
‘many new experiences in such a short time we could not take it all 
in, We had never been in a big city. Now we had to go firs o the 
Hague to get the necessary papers and then to Rotterdam to board 
theship. There were so many new things o seein the city and the 
harbour: Then there was the ship and the trip itself. Next came the 
‘tan trip across Canada, the iminigration hal, the trp to Barrhead, 
and, finally, Neerlandia and the snow. It was a case of information 
overload. Some things will never be forgotten, and others seem not 
‘have happened at all. 


All Aboard! 
For most immigrants, however, docking in one of Canada’s 
harbours was merely a brief interval before being whisked away for 
four-day trip in an immigrant ralear to western Canada, The trip 
vas different from the boat trip. Meals and showers were not 
Feed putting a burden on imigrans who were unsure how 
their one hundred dollars would take them, One immigrant had 
the unpleasant experience of having the washrooms locked up by 
the conductor for someone's misbehavior. An added unpleasant 
yas the dirt and grime which accumulated as a result of the coal- 
fired engine spewing billows of smoke backwards toward open 
windows, but at least there was no seasickness. One immigrant 
recalls the men and boys sitting atop the roof of the ear for parts of 
the trip. For this luxury’ these men sorely needed a bath when they 
reached the Immigration Hall in Edmonton. Another thing which 
characterized the immigrant cars were the ines of clothes hanging 
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in each ca, making a simple tip to the washroom a veritable 
Ghatale course twas a wonder that nobody was ung! 

Tanguage was «problem for most ofthe new asivals. Dick 
Froma remeber being asked to remove his coat when he entered 
the dining car (what was he doing there?) and when the wait 
Feliz Dick was unable to understand, he began tgp at his 
Sleves, A fistfight was narrowly avoided by Dicks we Noting 
infact set Fr Son de Gr tact at Maren 
jong knew English was help. The train stopped at various paces 
{arte and aten the passengers were ald ved a terete 
freak: One immigrant lelthis act to buy athiry-fivecentelgas and 
Came back justi time forthe tain to leave, but with ar of 
ttarmalade! The storekeeper must have seen the migrant com= 
ing. One immigrant did ot make it back tothe tein on tne and 
‘0 shed by fn tothe nest station 

The serey sas fantastic as immigrants entered upon a new 
lana wang ith many aks, chs and ers, Bao one 
immigrant noted about his trp from Quebec, “You can only be 
tated about scenery for so long.” As the monotony of the Cana 
Gian Shild wore om, many a passenger must have asked, “Bat 
wheres Neeriandia? The distances were hard to comprehend or 
eve those Dutchmen who had ben forewarned. To some, a sign 
nding that Alberta was abead was the best sight they had sen 
inthe days. Upon entering Alberta, one naive immigrants crt 


sity was aroused by the sight of many small wooden granaries 
‘eat farms; she asked her husband if he thought people lived in 
those places. “They must,” he replied and, after some thought, 
comforted his wife by saying they must be for bachelors since none 
ofthe buildings had chimneys, The woman's fears were laid to rest 


The Feldman 

‘The immigrants were met, either in Edmonton or neas Lloyd 
minster, by Herman Wierenga. He was a Neerland farmer who 
began working for the Christan Reformed Church as feldman in 
194B. His job was to coordinate and assist the placement of 
Gereformeerden in nesthern Alberta. His Job was 8 demanding 
‘one. He acted as chauffeur, shuttling immigrants fo their prospec 
tive sponsors; he acted as host, inviting Immigrants to dinner he 
{ted as ombudsman, hearing complaints from irate immigrants 
‘vse sponsor had lef them high snd dey. In short, he tied fo 
Inake ther adjustment to Canadian iife as easy 2s possible 

“Thefieldman’s job wasat times complicated by the immigrants 
atitude, In one ate Herman Wierenga wrote for the Calvinist 
Contactin 98, he complained that people who pad ten gulden for 
snembershipin the CES expected the Immigration Committee of the 
ERC in Canada to begin "working for them” once they gO © 
Canada, Wrote Herman Wierenga, “I would appreciate ifthe CES 
sia nl th members tha hefner der no 
anyone the ight to expect hep. Ths help sven free by (ou 
chore, the Canadian govern and the rallroads The field 
‘man’s annoyance was unmistakable 

Ii the immigrant was abit demanding, it was understandable 
Many came to this foreign land not understanding English forcing 
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the few who did understand i into the postion of translators. As 
well, sponsors were notorious for opting out atthe lst minute, 
tomething for which there was no solution. Many sponsors wese 
skiained in the winter so asto guarantee alate surnmer arrival dale 
fortheimmigrant in time forthe fal work, However, winter vasa 
diffe time for any farmer to predict his needs forthe following 
harvest. Farming was a capricious business! The Wever, de Boot 
and Werkman families all were let without a sponsor before they 
cameo Neelandia For other, lie Ruend Vander Veen, the spor 

sorwas unable o pay the required wage of seventy-five dollars per 
tant after several months had gone by. In this case, a cancelled 
Por weal have Been piri 

"he ieldman ofthe CRC wasan active and ate on, anintegral 
part of the immigration bureaucracy. By 1951 they located more 
fostor among Christan Relormed Church people than ae 
thoes could muster immigrants for. Armed with ast of Chas. 
San Reformed sponsors, the fekiman could match up fares 
whose sponsor had reneged on his agreement and ustally could 
fave the situation well fn hand without any significant delay 
However asthe fiedman became more and more important t the 
incoming Dutchmen, he was alo taking more and fore respon 
shies often to the chagrin of government authorities, I’one 
tase, a government oficial became quite irate when the fildmman 

redirecting Dutch immigrants away from government op- 
patted sponsors naman eae, nor CRC peop towards Chee 
{En Reformed communities and Dutch sponsors. One immigrant 
had this experience when he arrived in Edmonton and was nisted 
aff to Neelandia with five other men to help withthe harvest in 
Neeranla. The fletdman’s actions were admirable in this way, 
Ghistian Reformed people would not be isolated in places far from 
people oftheir own fit. Atthe ame tine, tannoyed government 
{ials considerably. 

‘nec techie! reasons that immigrants experienced difcuty 
upon arriving in Edmonton was ther lack of knowledge of English 
oman Wierenga was cear on this when he wrote fan arte it 
Gihnist-Contace “Ii the lack of Knowledge ofthe English lan. 

ge which causes the immigrant the greatest dificult. There. 

iteannot be said enough tothe people of the Netherlands 
Leain English" 


This is Neerlandia 
‘Neerland, by war's end, was comfortable place in which to 
live. The war had affected the community somevtha (come of her 
tative sons had enlisted, although not all Neerlandlans were in 
tour of enlstment), but generally ie had gone on unchanged 
Highec prices for farm prostate di enable some farmers fo gat on 
tha fet financially and many frmers were able to purchase tac. 
tsand ars during thes imes. Other farmers, ltecomers tothe 
community perhaps Gf you were nt there by 191, you were a 
lsecomen) who had ahrder time geting started, go ut of debt a 
Shen thar ya Land as begnrng ober ge 
son, Caterpilar tractors began doing the work. which fed 
{nar been done By hand and hove. With new machinery and 
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Moving Gort Boars house, 1965. 
‘Stove Absey. John Polers: Gort 
Boer 


some newly-cleared fields, many ofthe young men were ableto get, 
established quite quick 

“The haimlet itself boasted a frame church built in the late 
twenties, a three-room school builtin 1949, lange Co-op store, and 
2 garage — each on ome comer of the crossroads. By the endothe 
war the size of the hamlet wes growing since the frst of the 

ioneers were already bulding retrement homes atthe Comer 

Fe pioneers had a lo tobe proud of and proud they were, a fact 
attested to by an immigrant store desk who reported that the ol 
timers loved to talk Neerland history atthe store 

“Another obvious feature ofthe community was a subtle spirit 
of Canadianization, Just how far Canadianization had proceeded is 
hard gage but can be measured bythe passage ofthe com 
‘munity from Dutch to English language sage, just Before the wat 
fatechism dlasses began tobe conducted in English out of concern 
forthe young people: Dutch was stl used in church butoniyin the 
smoming service ter on the Dutch service was hed in the base: 
tent with an elder reading Dutch sermons, By the time Al Mun- 
eke was hired as a clerk in the store in 1949, the condition for 
employment was that only English wast be the language of cor 
‘merce in Needandia, Tobe sure, Dutch was often used everyday 
‘pes, but inressingly became the language athe otters 
(sari as 1926, a Dutch visitor noted that school children didnot 
{ven know their Dutch anymore 


‘This a Neetand 
ne ofthe immigrants journeyed from Edmonton via the 

sponsors vehicles, others eer traveled by tain or bus to Barr 
Head where they met thee sponsor, One can imagine the some 
wat tenge situation that developed se immigrant, weary from 
Over two weeks of moton, gazed distracted, waiting for thee 
sponsor to reveal himeelf tro among the dozen ors people tthe 
Staton. Oren ll the immigrant saw were scrutiniing lances, 

ieringlooke, and curious pances aa would be sponsor searched 
Sut the immigrants fora distant relative of whom he knew very 
ile, Once contact was made and formalities exchanged, the short 
‘rptoNecrlandia began, The nunigrants who arsvedin the sping 
‘eloftenreal how they got stuck slong the way and hao get out 
Sd posh or walk te retof the way GnSunday shoes, to ye). For 
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ne, his ist ob was to drive a tractor back and pull the vehicle out 

‘The rst meal was a tense oceasion, 100. A plate of corn on the 
cob was placed in front of one man wh hesitated and watched to 
see what fis Canadian hosts were going to do with that chicken 
fed, Dut usually, ater such long time way from home: the 
Neeilandia dinnertime was a eal gerelige td (cozy time) 

Housing the immigrants necessitated some preparation by the 
sponsor and: more often as not an old house was dragged onto 8 
{trmers yard to make a new home, Thus the Ceal Taina house 
swasmoved to SE'15-62°-5 to prove housing forthe Jan Pas aly 
dnd Louis Nanninga’s old hosse was moved to the Abday’ new 
farm south of Neerland. Indeed, houses were moved trom place 
topic so often in the post war Years that it seems tracors were 
used forte ee 

Offen the houses were not of the best quality, a fact sorely 
eeident once winter set in. But then, even the houses of the 
Neerandia farmers were not much diferent; the farmers did Heit 
almost to make the ving arcommosations a3 food as possible: For 
2S man who boarded at hs sponsors pice, hain was no 
problem. A lot depended on the fnancil state ofthe farmer for 
‘thom an immigrant worked. Generally, people were taken cate of 
‘well as could be expected. 

‘The community helped the immigrants in various ways, Many 
ofthe immigrants reported that a shower providing canned foods 
and many cher necessary household artcles was held for them 
‘hen hey arved. Re. Rubinghs wife helped several newcomers 
by taking them out grocery shopping or by having the youn 
‘migrant girls over several imes’ The consatoy ofthe local CR 
organized church members with cars to drive immigrants from 
catyingareastochurch Sunday momings. Immigrants would then 
Stay wih «family forthe day, and return home after the second 
Service. Neerlandians were also interested in visiting with the 
newcomers, partly because news from the “old country" was 
sought afer. 

“he men who came to Neerlandia went to work immediately 
and dd a variety of farmrelate jobs. one cue in August, the 
harvest wasathand andan extra man was often needed forstooking 
ad tveshing. Ofcourse, with the amount of clearing going on it 
those years, rot picking became a common job. “We picked roots 
‘idwe were roots)” reminisced one immigrant. Itcould bea lonely 
jpb--alldayin the ed, doing anunfulling job. It was ajo tat 
Kado be done, however, and most immigrants didnot complain 
about it The farmers who got to be respected by the immigrants, 
however, were the ones wo didnot expect the immigrants to do 
wat they themselves would not do. 

Some immigrants found jobs helping to build the new church, 
(A Gre had desfoyed the ott structure and a ‘new bulling wes 
Begun up inthe summer of 198.) If other work was scarce; one 
could cut firewood fora few days and hal wood to various farmers 
woodples. Inthe winter one could often finda ride to one ofthe 
limber camps and do some bushwhacking for afew months, 

“Themen were the ones that were hired: but that doesnot mean 


that the women were idle. Wages were set ata minimum of forty 
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five dollars month fora single person and seventy-five dollars for 
a family, indicating that more work was expected from a family 
‘Often while the men were in the field, an immigrant’s wife was 
required to help the farmer's wife in the kitchen, in the garden, or 
bringing meals out tothe fields. In those days, a woman's pride was 
her garden, and fall time meant reaping its fruits. Young women 
olten found work keeping house. Thus, Tjamke Moes kept house 
for Grace Piers Se. and made meals for the Piers men. Hers was a 
6:00 .m. to 9:00 prm. job, for wages of forty dollars a month. 


Going to catechism was difficult. The minister would usually 
indicate by looking ata person that he was the one chosen toanswer 
the question, Unfortunately for us, the minister was cross-eyed. 
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The Neerlandia young people had learned hove to tell who he 
meant but we could el We ether answered when we should 
rat have or didn’t answer when we were expected fo 


Immigrants were teased atin those days, although most oft 
was good-natured, One man wns tld tobe ready af 600 am, the 
tetiorning to begin loading bundles st 00... inthe morning 
hevound the harnesses hopelessly tangled, forcing him fo arive 
Ite that day, amidst laughter and the mock frutaton ofthe boss. 
‘One man was instructed to fetch the hay wagonbut could not move 
itmore than a few feet, He whipped the horses to no aval the 
wagon spokes had been ted to te undercarriage 

‘Work in the lumber camp was an adventure for many ofthe 
olanders. Two immigrants neary froze wien they were given 
liton the back of the pickup tos mer camp in For Assiniboine 
Once there, the numbed inmigrants were fod they had to walk 
few mils into the bush to get to the camp. They were prodded 
along by enthusiastic comments fom the ones infront, “There's a 
ricedanehal atthe camp," and Ther'l be lots of musicand fan, 
{nd “Tenn just make out the lights ahead* The oke was onal f 
them, however as the camp had been moved t0 an altogether 
‘ferent spot the day before 

{othe immigrants ie in Neerlandia was strange in many 


ways. Most expected that the hamlet would have been bigger — 
they expected more civilization. The roads left alot to be desired, 
and the lack of electricity, indoor plumbing, and telephones meant 
8 retreat into the Dark Ages for many. But this was Neerlandia, 
home to many a proud pioneer family. Afterall, the comenunity had 
been tte more than a wilderness not thirty years before, 


One immigrant remembers being offered a stick of rhubarb, and 
polielydecined, saying, “We don teat rhubarb raw inthe Nether 
lands; we cook i.” That immigrant walked away none the wiser as 
the shubarb had really been a stick of celery. 


‘To the amazement of some of the immigrants, farmers in 
Neerlandlia wore gloves while workingiin the summer Litte did the 
newcomers realize how necessary the gloves were for protecting 
the hands while doing manual work. They wore the strangest: 
looking denim bib overalls and all the men, young and old alike, 
wore fat caps: More striking stl was the cto of the trucker 
laking out their tally books after church on Sundays to record the 
‘Monday morning run of hogs and produce to Edmonton, For others 
‘who had left crops already’ a foot high in the old country, it was 
strange to find on their arrival in Neerlandia tha farmers were just 
geting into the fields, 
Chamber Pot 

(One newly-arrived family went toMr Elgersma’sat Neerlandia 
Comer to get milk. Every morning one of the children, carrying a 
largechamber pot with a handle, went to the Elgersma family toget 
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their daly supply of milk. Curtains were opened a litle bit and a 
Ite sickering fr sure could have been heard in each house. 
One day the lady ofthe new family asked me, “Why do people 
arin when our children get the milk Then I told het that os 
Suite unusual, not very comical, to get ilk ina chamber pot. We 
both acl a hearty laugh, Exit chamber pot —for milk, mean, 
Tine Abday 


In turn, the immigrants seemed a strange bunch to native 
Neerlandians. They dressed strangely to; the boys wore short 
pants and theie dads wore petten. The immigrants could eat, oh 
{ul they et Their appeties seemed insatiable (Th migrants 
defended themselves by noting that the food so abundant in 
Neeslandia homes was scarce in the Netherlands.) Language was 
ree oman young people epecialiyat Young Peoples 
ecety on Sunday evenings: One Sunday i was decided to ack a 
recent ianmigrant to close in prayer; she, not knowing e word of 
Engl pad the Lore’ rave in her native language, Many of 
the Neerlandia young people did not welcome the immigrants 
‘Traditions and friendships were fly established and they sa no 
need to change either Furthermore, the newcomers were consid 
ered too rowdy and too liberal Why, they even wanted to sing 
Secular songs at Bible Campl The immigrants were noisy in church 
and the women flipped up the hem of their coats before siting 
dhoven. What strange behaviour —at leas so it seemed 
Some ofthe immigrants were greenthorns a farming, The stor 
is told that two young men stooked fora halla day potting the 
heads upside down, before an rate farmer corrected their intake 
One young man was sent into the fields to harrow and after about 
Sichours the farmer decided 0 find out what was taking him 50 
long. He found the harrows hitched up behind each other rather 
than side by side. Immigrants often got ost in the fields ater being 
given directions several times, Yes, there were many things tolearl 
Kanmigration in Retrospect 
‘Most of the immigrants arsved inthe Neerlandia community 
inthe years 19481949. lot of single Young men and afew families 
came after that In 1951 si young men stepped off the tran in 
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Tuythead, ready to help with the harvest in Neerlandia. Because of 
exly sows, that bunch lef alone ddenlyas they had come 

"There was not enough room for a wholesale inflax of people 
Famland was expensive here and some immigrants, who came to 
Ganadsintent on arming, thought his was no the Best place get 
stated and left for other communities, Several men were able 10 
borrow money loally and so buy farm. Others took up home- 
stead Many supplemented their income by working in the bush 
during the winter Some borrowed machinery rom old-timers, free 
‘charge Ullothers gota few pigs or a cow to start with and repaid 
therbenefactrs later Several of thove who had come to Neerania 
‘sere not farmers and soon moved onto the towne and cies, 

For those immigrants who stayed, Neeslandia became Rome 
Thesingle men and women married native Neerlandians to the 
benefit ofboth. The marred couples saw their children grow up 
and marry old-timers children, One elder, on huisbezoek encout- 
2ged wo invmigrant boys to dae the Neeriandia gi: “We need 
new blood in this community,” he said, “After Young Peoples just 
{gabmy daughterby the arm and take her home.” Inany cae there 
Son wasa fee exchange of ideas between the two groups of young 
peop, The parents hd always had amiable reatonshps,Betre 
long, eae served in the conulitoey and other boards and 
ald managerial positions in the store and gaa 

‘The si ditecton of the comunity didnot change withthe 
infuxof immigrants, bu it was subly altered, In Europe te imam 
spantshad been exposed to cultural eas and activites not really 
falube to the Neerlandians, Thus a greater appreciation for at 
tnd music developed partly because ofthe immigrants influence 
Many did, indeed, hold a more iberal view on the relationship to 
thelarger community and these too influenced decisions made in 
Needandia 

Gradually, this last wave ofimmigrants became an integral part 
cfNeerianda: By the 1980s they had Become apart of this dese Eat 
conmunity and have fimly-established friendship and Kinship 
fs. Both old-timers and neweomers benefited front dui elation 
ship as the community continued is development. 


EXPERIENCES OF AN IMMIGRANT 

When my wife, Joanne (Vellema), and out two-year-old son, 
Jim, an I arived in Neeslanda in the spring of 1988, there were 
food conditions. Our trip that far had been far from glorious. Tt 
took ine days on an army transport ship to take us across the 
acean, and five daysina dusty, sometimes smoke: filled train to take 
strom Quebec City to Edmonton. There we met our sponsor, who 
tookusby Fishers tucktoBarshead. Here we had our fest mealina 
‘estaurant, where our sponsor paid for my wifes and son’ lunches, 
buutad pay ory own a god example of ldtimer ht West 
fadtogo from Barthead to Neerlandis, but the bridge over a creck 
torth of Mellowdale was washed out.'So here our suitcases were 
Unloaded from Fisher's truck, carried across a log lid over the 
Geck, andloaded ina smaller track onthe other side. All went wel 
tilabout a mule past the store towards the east the road was 80 
muddy that tractor had to pull our truck through the most sogsy 








pos. Finally, when we arrived at our destination, my wife sad 
‘with sigh of desperation, “dont think we willever get out of here 
ein!" and tended toagree with her However ate three daysof 
Stiny weather the road had completely dried up and we were able 
tie here we wanted 

ve were among the first post war immigrants to arrive in 
Neerlandia and lve therefrom 1948 1952, ess one-year interval 
when worked in acombe 

During the fist spring and summer T worked on the farm, 
inially for our spontor ‘The wages were seventy dollars pet 
month, for which lary my wifealse did the housekeeping, Since it 
‘was alate spring, t wes crucial to get the cop in, and {have sat on 
the tractor trom fouro'clockin the morning tine ook at night 
Conditions were far from ideal, especialy since my sponsor as 
fred me that he could not guarantee me any work forthe winter 
Moreover Joanne had been brought up rather sheltered in the 
Netherlands and could hardly cope with the hard work in the farm 
household and with ou toa lack of privacy. So, after workat night 
citen tookny bike tothe store tolook for some betterlodging. Alter 
a few weoks of trying, Tet George Baker, who agreed fo rent me 
iis house on the church quarter for twenty dollars per month 
When Tasked when Tcosld move in, George said, "Tomorrow 
morning! 


‘The day before, Jo-anne had gone by Fisher truck to Edmon- 
ton to see a doctor because she had become so homesick for the 
Netherlands that she developed dizzy spells to the pointo fainting 

‘Thatnight after George promised me thehouse, wentback fo 


the farmer elated, but found that our sponsor and his son had 
already gone to bed. The next moming when I came out of bed at 
40am, they were almost thunderstruck when I announced, * 
am going to move! They asked, “When? and Tanswered, “This 
‘morning? I stil did not have the faintest idea who was going fo 
‘ove me, but Tknew tat te farmer net door a certain Tansowny. 
hada truck, 401 biked to him at 640 a.m, He agreed to move me 
with his truck for ten dollars per hou We loaded up in about 
twenty minutes, drove fo our new location in about twenty min 
ites, and unloaded in about twenty minutes —-s0 the whole 
‘moving cost me exactly ten dollars 

“That day [impacked everything, put things in pace, and met 
any wife atthe arial of Fisher’ truck withthe exclamation, “You 
don’t have to goback—~ we got our own place!” This became one of 
the happiest evenings in our lives. 

'Now Thad to 100k for other work and luckily our neighbour, 
Simon Tuninga, who proved toabea true rend tous, hited me fot 
sisy cents an hour Often | worked twenty days a month for ten 
hours a day and almost doubled my former salary, That same fall, 
‘mon lent mea team of horses and hayrack to work on his brother 
Jacks threshing outht, and ducing that tine I got paid for both my 
team and my labour and made, forthe standatdeO the day, lots of 
‘money. don thave to describe here the fe witha threshing out, 
traveling from one frm to another I wil never forget the amounts 
tf fod we absorbed there, and can truly say tha those were the 
‘most glorious days of my Canadian farming carer. 
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Atermy unde in Lacombe found me a steady jb, we moved 
dovsnthere until yea later when jack Tunings offered me ajobby 
hone asa tore clerk in the Neetandia Coup stove. But since he 
honed me froma board meeting in season, and there were ather 
{andidatesto consider, Thad to give an answer ght away, Without 
sonsuling anybody, sad, “Yes,” and had my text Job. We now 
moved ino the aveling above the store, and belonged fo the 

lege. few who had cunning water and electricity The fst 
King te bought was an eletc washing machine srl te be 
breaking work of hand washing was finshed and with it Joanne’s 
dozy spel, 

‘ne condition on which Iwas hired was that I had to speak 
nly English inthe Store, which was hard fo do, since many old 
timers insisted on accommodating me by speaking Dutch 
Gronings, oF Fes o me, and was my duty to respond with my 
limited English, but somehow, we got. Ofcourse, kn postion 
aftr clerk, we got to know the Neerland seltennent «lt beter 
tnd ar lves became a great desl more agreeable 

Fersonally, loved talking to the oltmers around the store, 
ad spent many’a ime dicusting Neerandia history with people 

bas Tuininga St.John Anema, Henry Kippers, and Joe Baler 
However You could never discuss Nectlandia Rstory without 
sting neon which wa the “by many antes 
and wer they ever knowledgeable — but hardy upo-datel They 
Game to this continent when two branches of the Reformed 
Shurches in the Netherlands united, namely those of the 
‘Ascheding group A)and those ofthe Doleante(group ) Most of 
theTuningas were notable group Bpersonsand, Ith there were 
2et many people better versed inthe old works of Dr. Abraham 
Kayper than Klaas Tuininga Sr The Wierengas however, were 
roa group A people, and adhered tothe works of Bavinck and 
Lindeboom. When we arrived in Neerlandia in 1948, we found that 
they had managed to Keep this controversy going fo almost ity 
yeas and were sil bravey discussing the ments of A and B 

“This condition was pretty hard forthe ministers that came to 
Newland, because the peopl tried fo pn every minister down as 
‘Aer B.inwhich case he cold never hope to get more than half of 
thesetement in his favour. In cane a minister defied casifeation, 
he as judged as kind of nobody. Consequenty, Neerland was 
not the estes place for a minister and was offen vacant. 

Teas our privilege to give board and room to most of the 
ministers weho came to full assicl appointments forthe Casic 
Frac Northivest because, above the store, we had abathoom With 
abuhtub and a fish toilet ~ which evidently were “bare neces” 
ste for ministers. Sometimes we had ministers that stayed fora 
‘ger period of time, and one of them was the Rev. Fosthumusy 
rited minster who lived in Lynden, Washington. His frst stay 
‘es very sucessful and everybody ws pleased I fooka fll yest 
Terre he came back, and curing that year he must have had a great 
datetime to meditate, because during this time he ‘iscovered a 
"ey explanation ofbaptism and he wrote a series often sermons on 
ths opic Armed with these sermons, he asved in Necriandia 
and, our place lost no time in giving me a fll explanation of his 








views, Most ofthe time lagreed with hm forthe simple reason that, 
didnot know exactly what he was talking about” After he had 
delivered the frst four sermons, he gota vst from the consstory 
Sand thebrethrenfoldhim that he would keep preachingin Neel 

Ge oncondion hat he wuld nave any re vernon he 
topicot baptism, The next moming the old minister packed hisbage 
int said to me, Al I don’t each these farmers haw fo plow and 
they don’t have to teach me how or shat to preach Th was to 
tnd: becaase he was delight ol gentleman, 

Filly we go a permanent minister in the Rev. Bert Mulder, 
wi succeeded manage both parties ofA and B rather well 

in Neerlandin ose family increased sith two members. Both 
Arthur (May 2, 1950), and Patria (May 3, 1952) were born in the 
Barthead hospi 

Life was good in Neerlandia in those days, even ifwe spent 
hardly ny money. We hada garden plot across the onan dey 
the hot summer days our spare tne was mostly occupied ‘wi 
Scemingly-endless harvesting nd canning. tay up supplies for 
the winter. The bery-picking outings with groups of people were 
veritable highlights in our dally eastence."The saskatogns were 
{ined with rhubarb snd the blocherres made fabulous pes. Once 
ina wile we sprged and went to Dick Fisher for & bot of 
‘whiskey which he fos back from Edmonton by truck, bat for plan 
pris eed the sly produced pot campagne —a very 

ty drink which was brewed from a concoction of potatoes and 
ci frit: no champagne aud o produc eric elation ot 
‘ight and atesble headache inthe morning — ut shall never 
forget the beautiful parties we had in Neerland, 

‘One yearin September, Rom Steland |agreed to try our hand 
azn proditon ofaround ive pling pao champagne whch 
tte placed in a plastic vessel Behind our cook stove It would 
Supposedly be ready for Christmas. Dating the frst couple of 
weeks the sl really brewed and famed so that you could sel 
{rough the whole Rouse. But after tha, although the brew was stil 
covered with layer of foamy, tsetiled down. As good wine maker, 
everynight ested how the fermentation was progressing. [tested 
bbyaticinga straw through the foam and tasting some of the gud 
Iwas looted. The tube was thay after several week, the evel 
‘four champagne was going down, 301 had to add some lkewarm 
water fen’ weeks laters repest performance ofthis procedure was 
required. As Chrstmastine was approaching, Rom came over One 
night to see if our poato champagne was ray. vil never forget 

reaction to the rst sample, “Not very strong” he said 

‘Of cours, we tied to cut other comers ae well A favourite 
vith new immigrants was the consumption of cheap horse meat 
{stom which was frowned upon By oldsimers ant seals Cana 
dias. But horses were cheap, nce machines had taken over their 
work: One day bought arse for ten dollars but, since a whole 
Forse would be too such for our smal family, agreed to spt 
with Gert Kippers — each half horse or five dollar. On a 
Sntrday morning in the lt fall we went ou to butcher the horse. 
Gerit arrived with a gun over hi shoslder and afew knives in his 
hand. Ofcourse, Iwas totally inexperienced in something ike that 
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and when Gertt told me in a matteroffat voice that, i would 
Shoot the horse, he would cut its throat, Texcaimed, “But Gert 
fave never shot a horse before! 

Well said Gert “Tn that case I wil shoot the horse and you 
cotits throat" This sounded even worse to me, To accommodate 
She, Gert said in Dutch, “Hoe moet dat dan?” (How must we doit 
then and Tresponded, “Thos very simple realy, yo both shock 
Xtand at its throat!” To this proposition Gerrit finaly agreed and, 
‘onveguenty the horse waskilea. Weippe the skin on pieces, 
fd lscovered later that we could have sold it for ten dollars in 
farhead if we had taken toffin one piece, came home with Hala 
se This proved foo much for us and we cet up only the hind 
quarter Two days earlie, certain Merkus family had arrived in 
Neerland rom the Netherlands and {asked him if he would buy 
some edt, "But I don’t have any money! he replied, When [told 
fim that he could have the front quarter of horse fortwo cents pet 
pound, hewas delighted, and nd my five dollars back, Sad to 3), 
bye dot ike the ore mest and when my brother 

‘os, immigrated from the Netherlands, she gave the whole 
‘orks tohim. Wit an effort down te rain or nahin’ 

"And what more can 1 say? Starting fo write these memoirs, 1 
realize al ofa siden that would have enough material to wi 
tole bok, and can truly sy tha, throuphall these experences, 
Neerlandia became our home-swaytrom-home, and we ae really 


thankful for the time we were allowed to spend there. 
‘AlMunneke 


EXPERIENCES OF A YOUNG IMMIGRANT 

What makes a twenty-one-year-old Dutchman move to 
Neerandia? 

Wel Tean tel you that watching the Canadian Armed Forces 
shoot back the enemy into Germany had lotto do vith it They 
were kind in passing us the cigarettes and gum, but businessike in 
Sisposing ofthe enemy. 

“The came the romantic stores about Canada. A Mrs, Abet- 
son-Uges of Winnipeg travelled our province of Groningen with 
sprees and slide shoves that filled every building tothe raters, 
She showed the transformation of cheap land into elegant farms 
complete with Cockshutt tractors, Case combines, and De Soto 
Sutomobies. We also talked fo a visitor, Me Veenkamp who came 
from Nobleford to our area, He was Christian Reformed and Nis 
sessrngadce aden folks ln Fis daughter who wasveth 
tim, did Beautiful petit point and my youngest sister in admira- 
ton, thought Canada was okay. Then the Christian Reformed 
Church got into the act by issuing booklet De Gd, complete wth 
‘Shurch loeatons, pictares, and wage sales, Sova ev, Hocksta of 
Clary and Hernan Wierenga,fekdman in Neerland, my folks 
feitsaetoletme go. The departure from the Netherands didnot 
fo smoothly — too many partes. The pastors wife composed 
fwentysfveline farewell poem that made my eyes swell with mois- 
te Bt the net lay rg al hat gain when sy fends and 
tthoopeditup ina grandiose manner My wooden sullase carried 
athe novels of my favourite waiter, Anton Coolen, triplet 








underwear imported from Sweden, a bike, anda guitar When the 
Tabinta pulled from the Holland-Amerika dock in Rotterdam, the 
tand played the national anthem and triggered our tear ducks 
tgnin had my frst sensation of seasckness inthe English Channa 
ahd decided to make the rest of my trip in horizontal poston, with 
feet facing toward Canada and an enormously interesting book, 
The Count of Monte Crist 

‘The Tainta was a converted Liberty freighter with bunkbeds 
fortroop transport and segregted quarters for men and women ~ 
the ner inthe midsection where there was Teo turbulence. This 
vias fair because alot of young mothers were breastfeeding ther 
babies, The frst morning there were hundreds of dairy farmess 
tose “alarm clock” went off at 00a-m. milking time. We heard 
{axcophony of wooden shoes on steel decks unt they were ordered 
tba to bed by the loud speaker. 

‘Ate nine days of bbbing and weaving, the Tabinta sli into 
thes, Lawrence Seaway, all he passengers serambled tothe upper 
deck to admire the magnificent landscape that slid past. Before we 
fTansered to a ean, we watched hoge wooden immigrant bows 
‘bing unloaded, Some looked so quaint, with Canadian and Dutch 
flags painted on them, that many'a gruboylooking longshoreman 
Could not suppress a smile 

“The fou-ay train tip was no luxury, but passable. Every two 
and-a-half hours the tain stopped to allow refilng of the bole 
‘th water We uilzed the tne by serambling over alroad tracks 
qo the nearest grocery store to stock up on food, which as nat 
fvallable on board, In Winnipeg, we were joined by oldman ten 
Hove blacklds:Alberta, When he sw myname matched tothe 
Kips aml in Neen, he ok ver glass ri 
"Hebe good are you at washing diapers? then added, “They have 
seven children” We al laughed. 

In Edmonton, First Church gave us a warm welcome. George 
Sonnema an his son Allan took me by pickup tothe Immigration 
Tall where a delicous supper — mashed potatoes, green beans, 
and roast beef — as waiting 

‘The mex day we ventured into Edmonton unchaperoned, Ys, 
knew afew English words but when helped a fellow immigrant 
puss ome chewing gute treeeper produced a bot 

ke Laer we met feKnan Herman Wierenga, who escorted 
by tain to Barrhead, We were dressed in our Sunday bes. Among 
cream cans, cow hides, and other paraphernalia of the agricultural 
{ndusty, we must have looked like mission minded Mormons 

“That same afteroon I met the Kipper amily. They were very 
cordial and let me sleep anc rest to my hear’s content A new 
bedroom had been addled tothe second floor and they did every 
thing to make me fel a home. 

"attra long sleep rubbed my eyes and sawe what Neerlandia 
vas all about, instead of electricity they had gas lamps, gaseline 
powered washing machines, and water-pump engines. The word 

etrigeration’ was unknown. All the produce and mest wre 
canned and the cream and butter were lowered into a cold, dp 
wel by pulley and rope, Nis, Kippers baked bread every week Het 
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Jushand helped with the kneading and the whole house filed with 
the delicous aroma while it was baking. With nine members in the 
{amuly plus a hired hand, she displayed alot of ingenuity to keep 
cinnamon buns fom being sitched prematurely With sucha large 
fay and any aout o fed, wasnt ean. wil give you 

“takea bath meant chopping downa tee by Vega, bringingit 
homeby horse and wagon, culting tintosiateeninch pieces by sae 
hoakdo the power take ofa Case tractor chopping ity hand 
int smaller chunks, and curing for nine months, Then you would 
patitinto the kitchen stove and light i with an old Winnipeg Free 
Tres. After forty-five minutes, you wouldcarry abasinof hot water 
to your upstairs bedroom. With all the sigmarole, you might be 
tempted to just use a lite exta deodorant 

The outhouse was a novelty, but I resented the wasted 
fotsteps in case of unexpected occupancy. Finally, resorted toa 
mena olleall to see if anyone was missing, but that took time too. 

'My socializing consisted of Norman and Fred Toebes calling in 
ther white Chev to take me to the ball game-on Friday night. | 
found playing baseball very complicated and when was at bat and 
hitthe ball ght, | would wait for screamed instructions from the 
specs galery tore Taped downfield. Afterwards we would 
five north, slock up on goodies at the Vega store, and sweave 
though the sans hese was good musion the ar ao, We 
would tur af the oad to stop and listen. Sundays meant dinner 
Inatons to people such Bs Kelkhes, Toes Geidermanc, 
Warengas, and others. The Krikke girls did some very fancy of 
painting an the boys were hard to beat at chess. All hese people 
‘ete good-hearted and provided Christian fellowship. 

Ble Camp 1948 at! Cooking Lake was also a highlight. The 
Kipper let me go and Twas briefed for weeks on all he gorgeous 

Strom the south. I remember names such as Konynenbel, ten 

love, Meindersma, and others, We were housed in granary-type 
‘abins with squeaky doors that squeaked doubly lu after bed- 
fe The camp curfew was 1100 pam., but our personal cabin 
curfew was1:00.m, Anyone entering afer tha face a contraption 
Sere dor that made a pilot water ip over Some fhe vistine 

'Noimmigrant was wort his weight in salt unless he had done 
considerable root picking. For days, my lonely figure moved about 
piso rots and ld iat never seemed to get cleaned up. A 
reakin the monotony cane when a Kippets kid came over the 
horizon and brought coffee and cake with icing eal hick, Being by 
self had advantages because I could sing to my hear’ content 
(nthe Mood” and "Woody Woodpecker” were in), Cowboy songs 
vere my favourite and yodelling was a cinch — 1 was quite some 
ogee 

T smuggled a guitar into Neerlandia, but was betrayed and 
invited sing ata wedding above the store. The selection was Sore 
Ne South Afransongoeiten in pidgin Dutch sound that 
vas not too unfamuiar to Neerlandian ears. Norman and Fred 
‘oebes volunteered to be part ofthe tro. On the way the fes- 








tivities, we practiced once more on the Sturwold road. After the 

formanct everybody applauded s0 vigorously (Neerlandia style 
hing hands, stomping fet and whistling) that we did not 
iave the nerve to admit fo a one-song repertoire and disappeared 
‘on the pretense of going tothe bathroom. 

My farm chores included taking cows to Elzing’s bull, mile 
tothenorth: While the ull played host tomy cow, Thad coffe with 
the Hlengas in thelr kitchen, The topics of conversation sual 
centered round Article 3 in the Netherlands, immigration, and 
Frisiansand Groningers. Elzinga wanted me to bea Frisian because 
of my name; declined since {es bom and tase in Groningen 
‘On the return trip, I mulled over this conversation and concluded 
that Elzinga insistence was prompted by the fact tha feldman 
Herman Wierenga had imported too manly Groningers. AnYay, 
Groninger or Frisian, my cow went crazy from mosquitoes and 
Backes, fool gantleap and disappearedinto the dense bushes, 
not tobe recovered tl hfe hous afer Tht evening I read about 
the merits of srifcal insemination in The County Guide and 
agreed, wholeheartedly 

Watching Frank Visser auctioneer the annual Ladies’ Aid 
zaae was fun, His enthusiasm opened wallets forthe benefit of 
Sack in Nigeria. The lighting in fis hall was dim and Franceoul 
not always see the bidder ‘the back benches were occupied by 
young people who threw in fake bids and then pointed fingers aa 
Xedate Necrlandian as the originator ‘Those smart alecke also 
Watched Klaas Rowan’s wife bring down an armfl of bueberry 
Pies tothe trunk of the Model T Coupe, only for her never to see 
Them again 

"he above events happened thirty-six years ago and a lt of 
things have changed — progress has changed farming standards 
and festyic. But my happy memories of Neerlandia wil stay the 
Same, thanks tall the Neerandians. 

Bill Braaksmna 
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The Generations 











Yearly Anecdotes 
911-1920 


‘The first decade ofthe Dutch in Neerlandia—whata time that 
was! The immigrants, many of whom had never driven an ox, 


wielded an axe, or constructed a building, struggled to make a life 
for themselves in the wilderness. Their lives —~ the joys and the 
sorrows — are recorded in the family histories which follow. 


‘The tas infomation forthe fan histo was submited by those whase names 
[ppesat the cd ofthe hrc fr fhe a of cy weave ema coe hanged 
‘hessrestothethrd person Weave tempted to fosh out the htoresby ang 
{ote and amy. Boe paenges tn parca chastened Rae ber 
‘Led Sparro such emtach Please ed the amy Raton the gto is 
Satement Weave made very aempt tobe acute al apaoge or at errs 
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MEMOIRS OF BEN LIEVERS 

Iwas born the 30th of December 185, in litle town called 
Aaen, Gelderland, the Netherlands. Twos the oldest of eight 
children, My father was a weaver ina factor Twas brought up sna 
Ghrstan home, went 9 a Christan school, and attended ah As 
sembly Sunday School. The edication I received would be about 
thefith grade 

By the time Iwas going to school there were one or tw litle 
bars andy twa ingot working washing ov ven 
working a neighbours garden. Somedays 1 Rad to stay home to 
watch the baby. When ves older Father hada cow and {had to 
herdthe cow along the country ads, Some days ed not ike to go 
toschool, sol stayed between the school and home fil school wes 
cut The otcome vas tha cid not lnm mich. When Twas eleven 
ny parents thought twas enough tohelpa litle, o they sentme 
tutfoa farmer to herd the cows. Wages? Beard and room pl of 
Wooden shoes when needed, and some old dothing which my 
mother would alter tot me or my younger brother. 

‘Aterabout ayear an opening fora boy came nthe factory and 
Iwas the “Tacky” one fo get info learn weaving. Father was my 
teacher and Tliked the change a fst. also felt good to have re 
smoney every Saturday night, But | had alvays wanted fo be a 
Gupenter although Father said, "Impossible, boy. You have to 
Spprentice wo years without wages ands cen’ aford that So 
sae bird cages from sugar boxes at might. Iso happened! that a 
Carpenter frend came over one night. He told my dat, "That boy 
shouldbe a carpenter —T have plenty of work. |i ake him and 
fivehimboardand oom, Ihave asl farm andihe helps once n 
Evil on the farm Twill give him afew cents” S0 I became a 

ter, but I found out that I should have gone to school more 
snd studied more when I had the chance 

‘Alice (Aalj) Walvoort (bom in Aalien, May 22,183) and I 
were marie the 24th of October 1907. We were both working a 
fist Tin carpentry, she i a cotton factory in Germany: Our fist 
Ghild vas stillborn, Our second cid Hanna Gohannay, was born 
‘Apa, 1909, Around that time I picked up a paper about Canada 
{nd tookt home to read. Ins very interesting. canada —Tknew 
‘fvanin North America, but had no idea how big twas wha he 
limite was ike I did know there were wild Indians there! The 
paper old me there was land for anyone who wanted it. A home- 
Seud't was called — Ie acres and for the stm of en dollars it was 
Yours! 16) ares — that was bigger than any farm in our neigh 
teuthood! could notbeieve so fookit witha pinch of sat Bat 
<i wnte tothe given adress in Belg and received photos of 
farmer inthe prairies n Saskatchewen, Alberta, and the Tersto- 
tes | thought, "fits halfas good an claimed, then ts stl better 
than in the Netherlands” 

1 Started to talk about it with Alice, but she would not even 
listen. “Foolish don’t believe they wil give you so much land for 
ten dollars. Lam not going thereto live among wolves, bear, and 
weld Inds. No, lam not leaving our home and nice furniture and 
families and fiends to go to tha wil country” 

But kept on writing for more information and heard of thers 
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‘who were thinking of moving to Canada. Atlast we called a meet 
nda man from Belgium came overand told us Row good twas in 
Canada, He had a sample ofthe wheat that they were rlsing in 
Saskatchewan and told ws where to writ for transportation, ete At 
2 result, some of s decided to immigrate. My dest wife had agreed 
to go with me, s0 I started writing toa man [ter Hors], whose 
dclress gol from a neighbour woman. He advised us tocome, He 
hada homestead a Eastburg, Alberta, and told us that further west 
and north there was more fee land. So we wrote for passage and 
the cost. We had apiece of land tha we had intended to build out 
Howse on, But we sol to buy our kes to Canada and then we 
had a public auction of our household goods, We had boxes made 
forthe stuf we could take slong clothing, bedding, some utenss, 
and son, The day of the sal arrived "one ofthe hardest things 
for Alice! There was the °Going, going, gone" — the nice dock, a 
‘redding present from friends sold for ew gulden, Then the new 
baby bugey Alicehad saved so long for — sol fora the price. Oh 
yes, Minnie (Wilhelmina) had asved fanary 13, 19];by now she 
thas three months old. So the sale went and we made enough 
‘money to pay the passage with afew gulden let over. Ox house 
tras empty 30 we moved in with Mother and Father forthe night. 
Wehad had family gathering just before the sale and I remember 
‘what my uncle sald ‘We are Rere to say farewell. God be with you 
In that faraway land. Remember thatthe Cross and the Throne of 
Graceare ss nearin Canada as inthe Netherlands, Goto the Throne 
of Grace in believing prayer and the Lord will heat your prayers 
there as well as here” We found ito, as you wil see 
The newt morning we left onthe tan to Rotterdam, We lft 
Father and Mother each quite sure that we would not see each other 
here on earth again, When we arrived at Rotterdam, as had been 
promised, someone helped ss get cur ckets fr the boat to Hil, 
England, and the train fo Liverpool, where we were to board the 
Allan Line Victorian. We had to cross the river to get tothe Hull 
boat but the ferry was out of order so we had to walkover the 
brdg. Thad two suitcases and two bablestocarry, sol managed it 
{his way: a baby under each arm ancl a sultase in each han We 
arrived atthe boat and found more immigrants on the way to 
Edmonton, We were given a nice clean room and our party con. 
sisted of myself with Alice andthe two ins two young men 
Herman, «carpenter and Ben (Ebbers, an engineering student a 
sir of newlyweds, Henry and his wife a family George [Visser] 
nd his wife with four or five children, and a young man named 
Jelle[Folwerda], We traveled together all the way from Rotterdam 
tobdnontonin Ap Some wondered what the paper Does in 
the room were fot the young bride ws the fist to nt ont a8 we 
crowed Noh Sa wa roughand sme were sank wa 
Sight but Alice was sickall the way. By moming we reached England 
dassoonas we touched the grout alarasckness was forgotten 
Now it was all English, but not the English we had studied in a 
booklet, English in a Few Lessons. In England they could not 
understand our English, nor we theirs! A gue tok ws othe tein 
{oriverpool where another guide, again provided by the shipping 
company, was waiting for us. We were transported by a double 





decker bus pulled by two horses. [found out that in England they 
drove on the let side ofthe road, not on the right like in the 
Nethedands. We soon arived at the dock, where the Victorian was 
flenveinthe morning. There we were herded like sheepintoa big 
‘eating room. Iwasa great hall withan open coal-buming fireplace 
inthemidale and benches along the walls. One mother was nursing 
‘aly and alongside her wes young man playing an accordian. In 
frm of them some folks were dancing. All around was talkin 
diferent languages. A. real babble! Out children stated to cry 
because they were affaid ofthe noise. I thought, “Do we have fo 
sleep here overnight?" But after a while somebody came and 
trought us upstairs and we had a room for ourselves and we had a 
prod rest 


Thefollowing morning we were brought tothe boa! and had to 
show our papers and be amined by a doctor, Our oldest gi, 
dau 


Hanna, had dauwworm (ringworm) on her head. Iwascarrying her 
and when the doctor looked, he put me aside. Somebody came and 
tokme and Hanna to a separate room— the hospital. {did not fel, 
too good. “What if they serid us back?” But as soon as we were out of 
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Te Vitoran, 


the harbour somebody came and brought us to our room. Alice and 
Minnie were already there. This boat did not look as clean as the 
Hull boat and the meals were not as good, but most of the pas: 


sengers didnot eat much Because we had a rough crossing. 

The first day the sea was calm, but the second day neatly 
everyone was seasick, exept forthe children. Alice stayed in bed 
for the seven days we were crossing. The sea was rough forthe 
‘whole trp; some days we were notallowed on te eck because the 
Traves were going over it After a while ropes were stretched over 
the deck toheld onto, so you would ot be washed away overboard 
Once ina while the propeller would come out ofthe water wth an 
awl noise —it didnot fee too safe! The worst was over ater about 
three or four days, but I never saw the sun in thove seven days 

"After seven days, we were nearing land, We ste one or two 
ships passing us and one leberg inthe distance. The seagull were 
fiying around the ship now a sign of land It started to rain and 
blows the upper section ofthe ship was all covered with ice and it 
became dangerous tobe on deck on account of the ice falling, Soon 
‘re were nearing Fal and the pilot came on board t bi 
{afelyin,buta heavy fog ctted over theseaand we werenct able to 
‘ove tlitdleared. Assoon asthe fog cleared we saw Halifax cy on 
theone side, and on te ether side ils with houses here and there 
and covered with snow —-til winter in Canada and when we had 
fettthe Netherlands the tulips were coming out I thought, “Maybe 
the wife was righ, twas folish to got this id country” Bat we 
were here now and we would make the best oft. Our baggage was 
unloaded first, The next moming we came off the ship and were 
looked over by a doctor and had our papers checked. Then our 
thaggage as inspected. After this we were herded on tothe tain 
and were s00n on our way to Edmonton. Alice sai, "Tiss better 
than the chip I will never go over tha ea agan!* 

1'iked the Canadian passenger cars better than the English 
‘ones; we could go from one car igo the other, not ik in England 
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where they were divided into diferent rooms. Those immigration 
‘tains were just right for traveling — the seats were made so that 
twomade one double bed, and above was a collapsible platform for 
‘double bed that during the day served asa place for the baggage. 
‘There was a coal stove in every car on which to make coffee of tea, 
bate had to supply our wa food Iwas in Canada that we ist 
saw bananas and tasted pie, 

Looking out ofthe train, we didnot like Canada, Small houses, 
we thought, but the distance fooled us. Ontario was wild bush 
Gentry och, spruce and poplar and muskeg that we mistook for 
the heather that we knew in the Netherlands. This cold wild coun- 
tty was not for us! We saw some small lakes full of logs and I 
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wondered, “What ae they going to do with all those fence posts?” 
‘Witen wecamefurther woot in the pais, twa alo not good: no 
trees no green grass, some cows and horses, and plenty of gophers 
that we thought were rats! No, Canada dd not look promising, 
farwehad nat seen anything of those big barns and houses pitted 
inthe Dutch papers. And the Engish langoage — we would never 
idam that Most of could understand German, though. rman 
spoke German best, so he ws ou interpre 

When we arvedat Winnipeg, we changed tains. We stopped 
therefor one hour but did natsce much the ety beeause we ere 
tial geting ost From thee, weenttCalgry and then ono 
edmonton. There it wa more parkland and: farther northwest 
hemy tinber ~ moc ike the prt of Gedeviand swe came fom 
That we liked, butnot Easter Canada or the pris. "We ae 
nearing Edmonton the conductor told 0 we gathered our stl 
Together and got the lite girs dressed. George sent telegram fo 
the elders ofthe Christan Reformed Chueh in Edmonton to meet 
themal the station, Wehad nobody walling for us beause the man 
tread ben wring towas notin Edmonton baton homestead in 
Esstburg 


Well, at ast we were in Strathcona, not ye in Edmonton, 
George’ family had white roses inher lapel, wating to meet he 
der ofthe Church, Onlyitseemed there was nobody looking ike 
Selace-"yosta couple of elowes in dry overall tn they turned 
tut tobe heeds They took George std he fay but we were 
Itt the CPR They brovghtusby Horse and wagon over the Low 
eve Brg, s the High Level was just beng bul then To get ap 
McDougall il three a parm that wey He horse, aed he 
dragon were leded on, anda steam engine ontop pulled us up 
TnSeie were brought lmnmigraton al ites Apr 2, 9 








‘The CPR took good care of us, but we were more orless on our 
own ina strange city, not understanding a word of English! At the 
Hall the caretaker told us, in German, that we could stay for a week, 
but that we should get out as soon as possible because Immigrants 
were coming in on every train. We Rad a room upstairs, but the 
kkichen and dining room were in the basement. All the utensils 
needed to make meals were there, and we had to clean up after 
every meal, of course. We decided to make pannekoeken, but had 
nothing to make them with. So Herman went to the store to get, 
supplies. He came back with salt fat, yeast, and commeal. We did 
not know what com was, but meal seemed nearest to the Dutch, 
‘eel flour). The women made pannekoeken with it, but they did 
not taste very good, 
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‘The nextday, Herman found us a shack on Namayo Avenue 
(97th Street) for ten dollars a month. So eight of us, six adults and 
two chikren, moved into the two-room shack, which had coal 
shed at the back Ourboxes were used again: oneforatableand the 
other fora cupboard. For cits we had firewood Blocks from the 
Par trees growing in front ofthe shack. Some of us slept on the 
oorand the bedding was piled in a corner during the day. The 
women cooked and the men went ost working and we all shared 
‘Edmonton was booming at that time. There was plenty of work 
foreverybody. We lived together fora month and then Henry and 
his wife moved out 
found out that we could rent a plot of ground from Mr. Lite 
‘on Fraser Flat, bud a shack there, and use water out ofthe pump 
bythe backyard, so we decided todo tha, Tb shack after hous 
and wemoved out there, All herent we paid was a dollar a month, 
fo taxes and free firewood out ofthe river Weliked Canada, Inthe 
Netherlands they would have condemned our house fora chicken 
oop, but we were satisfied with it and the freedom here. If we 
trated to dig a hole — alright, ots of room around us and if we 
ranted to go hanting we cou! do that too around Edmonton, Not 
imnowing the English language was a drawback in getting work 
Here i one example: at that te there were Employment Ofices 
Elfed with people who understood differen languages. For fe 
of one dolla they would give you an address where you could go 
forajob. They would advertise, “Canpenters wanted: twenty-five 
Cents per hour” and you would pay a Golar and they gave you the 
‘ret and yo would gp there ad find 0 ob mayb a dy. 
en the employer would send you away and the employment 
office would send another man and receive another dollar which it 
Split with the employer Between times I Bulla better living place, 
nota tar paper shack now, althought still nota Dutch house. Butt 
tras all or own and it was all pai fr, which we would never have 
been able tohave inthe Netherlands: So we were well sie in 
‘Nevertheless, we were stil thinking ofa homestead and most 
of the Dutch were tll taking about tas well and they dung 
together and sent some men out to look for land for # Dutch 
Selilement. They intended it to be a Christan Reformed Dutch 
Settlement and that i what became, known as Neerland. A few 
iad settled there already and others had gone there the winter 
before to build log houses, so sit of us started off one morning 
{summer or fl, 1912] with wagon and team to see Neerlandi. The 
distance from Edmonton to Neerland is about ninety miles, ity 
of which were fally good roads, There were afew smal {wns 
dlong the way: St, Albert, Morinville Clyde, and further on afew 
opp ples, farmer paces oxy 
3 Lat day we did quite afew miles — the roads were good 
and the horses and men were not yet tired. We stopped ata farm- 
iouseforthenightand had supper and a good bed and breakfast. 
cont twenty-five cents per mea, bed twenty-five cents, and feed for 
the horses about the same. The next morning we made an azly 
Start agnin, The county was about the same: ot of bush left and 
the calivaied parts getting smaller and father apart — but not 
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<eaugh open homesteads here fora Duch setlement. We taveled 
that day a far as Ednon, the start ofa litle town with schoo 
hutch iverybarn anda few fam houses. ter we left Edison, we 
decided to ty to find a stopping place forthe night but this was not 
easy fora team of horses and sk men, At the fis farmhouse we 
Sie for room for sk men, but the answer was No, not for sia of 
Jou." Itwas the same athe next and the next tilt last we decided 
tbsetledown underspruce tees or the night, But one of ussaids 1 
wilask tthe nex hose snd that will be the las” Tre next house 
thmed out tobe a lite shed, but they said they would have room 
for, although we were wondering where they would put te ok 
ofus. Te armer came out and helped to get the horses ite ba 
When we cate in after we had a wash he well the table was st 
‘Afra good supper, I wandered around the bam for awhile and 
then found the others were i the hose, and when Tame inthe 
felows were all ying on the floor fom one wall to the other 1 
dropped between two of them on the lor and twas. tight fit, but 
baihgyoungand dred slept well. After breakfast the newt morning 
we started again. We paid forthe food and the nights lodging: 
leaving the iady ofthe House with more money than she had mays 
ssenfora long time. 

The third day on the road we didnot go as many miles because 
theroads were not 20 good and the horses were geting tired. Bat 
wereacheda farmer's place about filteen miles from Neeflandia and 
westopped there overnight. Some of ts slept ina granary ful of 
catsand found that better than a wooden floor fora springand had 
Sood see 

Thelat day of our rp was the hardest because we wer i el 
limber countey. No roads, although there wasa trallaround sloughs 
and around big tees. A few setters had been over it with oxen oF 
fersesbutwe found creeks and sloughs and one of us wentin front 
ofthe horses with ang stick meawaring the depth o the mad 
See ift would be safe for the horses to go through. We made t 
without scident and arived atthe outs of Neerandla that 
hight the Simon Tiemstra farm. They hod alg cabin and said fe 
were content to sleep on the floor, we could stay there, So we 
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bedded down on the floor witha couple of horse Blankets anda coat 
fora cushion. But since | found the boards hard, was glad when 
the sun came up! After breakfast we were ready for land seeking 
and Mr Tiemstra was willing tobe our guide. We went along the 
‘ondike Trail and then along the surveyor’ line from one corner 
stick tothe other having with usa planof Townships 6land 62. The 
Jana that was open for settlement was marked on these plans inthe 
Edmonton Lands Office, We didnot take any of the homesteads at 
that time, but returned to Edmonton with a better idea of what a 
homestead was, For the time being forgot about homesteading, a 
TThad work and was making forty five fo Bfty cents an hour! 

InisI2 neighbour Joseph Baker] at sick wih yp fever 
and my wife was helping his wife with anew baby. My wife got the 
Sime sckness and was Brought tothe hospital. The doctor didnot 

ve much hope. But after eight weeks in the hospital she came 
ome not even ninety pounds left of her and she had lost all her 
hair but tall came back very quickly, darker than belore. A neigh- 
bour woman looked ater the baby. The Lord heard our prayers and 
Mother came home again, Yes, we were just as near to the Throne of 
Grace as we were in the Netherlands and He did bless usin this new 
county, 

n 1912 and 1913 more immigrants came from the Netherlands, 
among them my brother Henry, his wife, and two children, a well 
4s my younger brother John 

Tnthe winter of 1912, went to Neerlandia again and picked out 
a homestead (SE 5623.5) On April 5, 1913, another daughter, 
Rieka (Hendrka), arrived — our first Canadian! I had made an 
agreement with another young man [Arie Emmerzacl, who wat 
going to Neerlandia and had a log cabin, that we could stay there 
‘hile we built our log house. onthe fall of 1913, my Brother John 
Bnd I scent back to Build a log cabin. We did not go by horse this 
time, but by tran as far as Clyde and from there By stage as far as 
filteen miles from Neerlandia. We came to Clyde inthe afternoon 
and on the platform was fellow shouting, “Stage fr the West” He 
was going as far as Southworth that night. There was another 
passenger, lady teacher, who wanted to get to Westlock by eight 
‘dock that night fora dance. She got the best set inthe front with 
the driver I heard er say to the diver, “One dollar extra for yout 
youare thereon tnt.” The tage was a democrat with two mules 9 
pull. That was my is stage ride and I will never forget it “Hold 
bn," the driver said and he used abig stick on those mules, Hold on 
{ve had to, with both hands and feet. The ride was fst and rough, 
but he made his extra dollar! We reached Southworth’ that night, 
and slept ata place where often stopped in later years on trips fo 
‘Westlock, Mrs; Southworth was a motherly woman. We had a good 
Fest, and after breakfast my brother and [left with our packs, Which 
‘contained tools and dlothing. One pack was heavy and the other 
light so we decided to take turns carrying the heavy one. John said 
he would take the heavy one but he, not being used to that, slowed 
down afte afew miles and changed with me! We had fiteen to 
Seventeen miles to walk, and ithad snowed the night before, but we 
made i to Tiematras that night 

Tn the morning we started onthe four-ile tek to Are log 





cabin. He hd eft Edmonton the day before s soe could clean the 
‘abn before we arrived, but we arrived and no Arie. He came that 
Sight, thoogh, Since we needed groceries the now morning Ae 
tnd lboroweda team of oxen anda sleight go tothe store, which 
tras seven miles south and was open only one Gaya week, seemed 
othe whole country was there —oxen, horses, sleigh, saddle 
hoses so we had to wat on umm: Ie was dark when we started 
athomevard journey, bt afer getting stack behind stump and 
Kong some groceries, we male f with one dnving the oxen and 
one walking behind 

frie hed the necessary pots and pans, so we started house 
leeping: Arse and Took rhe making breakat, since John as 

ager and needed more sleep. Are was a etter cook than eter 
aso we eft osty upto him to bake Bread ef He was 
dlerthan and not mare andl was spo already because had 
‘vile who vs a good cook, except in baking bread, he had fo 
fear tht in Canada, and the frst batches she made were quite 
heavy, but hada my teeth yetat tha ime andan empty stonoch, 
soitdd not matter) One morning I got out of bed and said to Ans, 
“Loo, there size inthe rol along the stovepipe” He sai 
“Thatballright, Lets have breniat fist" A mud ft with layer 
cfsnow on op does notbum fast so we had no trouble geting tout 
Sterbreakinst, 

"As son as we were sete in Arie’ cabin we red our hand at 
cating logs but, being green at, made mistakes, John had never 
Shed suc tools before, but with the help of neighbours and thir 
oxen we did manage to get the logs tothe pace We started fo build 

frame, got eight fect high, then let at hat, and went back to 
Elonton 


‘The city of Edmonton was growing like a toadstool with the 

‘of building lots all around it. Realestate offices were doing a 
‘great business, selling lots to immigrants who did not understand a 
Word of English, Many found out afterwards thatthe lot they had 
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bought was a duck pond ora slough or miles out of the city. We did 
not buy because we didnot have money. We had pas my brothers 
fare from the Netherlands and the doctor and the hospital for 
Mother’ sickness. Many Dutchmen did buy, but as far as L know 
George wasthe only one tobuildahouse on his. The restlostitallin 
taxes tothe city. When the war started in 914 the Boom collapsed. 
NNolots were soid, no houses built, no City Water Works — nem: 
peymentas never before: People oul not make the payments on 
fts and. houses and the city took them for taxes. Young men 
enlisted forthe war thinking fo have a free tip overseas, but many 
didnot come back: Nobody believed i would take years to smash 
‘Germany. My brother John recived a cll from the Dutch Govern- 
rent fo come back for military service and since he had no work at 
that tine, he went back tothe Netherlands He served in the Dutch 
army, buthe never came back to Canada. He was sorry he everett 
Canada 

"AS [have said, the boom in the city had collapsed, so after 
looking for work and not geting any, we decided t move to the 
homestead. We solé our litle house in Edmonton and some of our 
furniture and bought some groceries and toals, We rented a earn 
and wagon, and hized a teamster to bring us to Neerland. We 
loaded tp mest of our sttt butt didnot all ton the wagon, and 
made a trip back later for that. On August 29,191, during the 
‘month and year the First World War started, Alice and Land our 
three girls along with John Ebbers, brother ofBen, who wanted to 
see Neerlandia, set out from Eamonton. The boxes that we had 
brought from the Netherlands were used again this time asa seat 
forthe wife and children by day and abed by night! Our cook stove 
‘was theback ofthe wagon facing out we nly had to puta piece of 
Stovepipe on it when we wanted to use it. We had a tent over the 
‘wagon, but did not need it because the weather was fine 

“The fst day we made about thirty miles and found an empty 
schoolhouse to sleepin. There wasalso'a pump for waterand a barn 
for the horses there. Aiter a good nights sleep and a good break 
fas, we travelled on. The next night we eached what had been the 
star of lite town [Edison butonlythelivery bam was stil thee, 
‘0 we used i forthe horses and for us to sleepin. In the morning 
Alice bought some buter from a farmer's wife and asked for some 
milk for our year-old baby, Ricka, The woman said, What, a baby 
and no milk?” So she gave us milk for no charge — just fr the poor 
iby! That day we eame tothe Pembina River and the water was 
‘very low, so the ferryman asked, “How heavy is your load?" We did 
not know, so he said he would ty i, but we got stuck on the 
Sandbar We had to pull the ferry back, unload! some ofthe goods 
and come back or them, Theferyman warned us, "Ther sa mud 
hole on the toad. You have to go around it Tur left int a farmer's 
yard and follow the tral and you will come out behind the mud 
Hote.” We did that and came up toa ize fence. The teamster took 
uraxe andl loosened the wire from the post and two of us stood on 
itand we went overit back ont the roa, S0 far so good — but we 
did not go very far A man on horseback came up fo us and sad, 
“You fellows broke my fence and Tam demanding you fix or pay 
me a dollar! Yesterday one of them homesteaders broke my fehce 
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and I had to hunt for my ate” So I handed him a dolla! heard 
liter tat nfllowing years he charged ten dollars. That night we 
could nat ind an empty building to lep no John and these 
found a haystack to sleep on and we sete down on the boxes in 
thewagon Ale thought she herd ww bu ttre ot tbe 
some cows eating our horses feed 

‘Unt then, we had had graded roads to travel over, but now 
there vas ony a al However vedi reach Temstas that night 
een though the wagon had broken down ina mud hale about one 
Ile from Tiemsraseabin. Mrs Temtra made usa good supper 
toose meat, potatoes, and homemade bread. She say “Eat your 
filo the meat, as there is lots more in the bush! We have a 
reighbour real hunter; he hunts the moose and my husband, 
faving anox team gets tonto te bush so we always have fresh 
meat, Weare helping each other one is hunter anoiher a carpen: 
tezandsoon, Wevwork together tomakea startin this wilderness” 

The ext moming, afters reakfastof oatmeal and moosemest, 
we got the wagon ou ofthe mu hole It had started to sai that 
‘Roming, and our house was not ready —no root, doors oF Ww 
dows int, so Me Tiemsta sad "You goasfar as Klas Krkke'sand 
thee are two cabins there Just one te from your land le wl 
‘akeyouin.” So we wentto Klaas Krkke’s cabin and knocked onthe 
door I noticed Some writing on the door, it sai, Kastee! Noolt 
Gedacht (Castle Never Though. Anyhow, nobody was there, s0 
theteamster sad, “We better eave your wife and chlaren here and 
unload the necessary "Oh, no Alice sid, “What do say 
anhen the ovner comes ome?” Well he came home that night He 
td been helping a neighbour buld a cabin and he fold me afer 
vards,"When I came home that night Is smoke coming out of 
tRestovepipe and I thought there must be fre inthe stove™ she 
cane nearer he heard baby cry and found a woman with three 
children inthe Rouse, anda very embarassed woman too! Alice 
didnot know what to saya fist, but Kass ook it weland went fo 
the eat abn, where there was also a acheloy and slept there He 
‘let the cabin the day before, naming it “Nevertiought” and 
thatwasa good name becnise, as hesaid left a single san and 
came back to find a woman an three children.” Any, we had 

ten our goods tothe log cabin and the teamstr wen back 1 
Etonton © justin time because after tat three-day rain no 
wagon sable to get through, 

We stayed atthe Krkkeeabin fr those thre days of rain and 
then went ours to put ona oot of poles, hay, md and sel Thad 
noexperiencebuliding with logs, but the neghbours helped mT 
had made the windows and one door in Edmonton pur them in 
znd filed between the logs on the inside with moss and on the 
Catside with clay. Then Tborrowed few boards for the floor = 
fnough forthe table and charsto stand on, was impossible to get 
tothe sawmill after the ain, The abe stood fim butthe ret ofthe 
fous was lay and weeds; the pins payed inthe grass inside. Alice 
hang up blankets to divide the hotse into roort. It was nothing 
fan but we had a roof over our heads and a wall around us, We 
found out thatthe root was mot waterproot, norte walle mosquito 
roa! 
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‘As soon as we raised a litle garden the rabbits helped us eat it 
and when we had alittle patch of grain —all around the edgeit was 
faten by the rabbits for about a rod wide and in the fall when the 
{grain wasn the stook the rabbits would climb on top oft and make 
manure pile oft. Yes, there were millions of them and you could 
‘not possibly eat all of them. But our litte garden grew and we 
shared it with the rabbits the first year, but the next year I had a 
fence made from sticks to keep them out. The summer frosts took 
theirtollon the gardens too in the early years. Sometimesit froze as 
carly as June or july, swe didnot have beans in the fst year. 

Inthe spring of i915, Imade the trip to Edmonton to get the rest 
of our goods and collect the money for the house, because our 
‘money and groceries were gone. I borrowed Mr. Oldegbers’ team 
‘nthe condition that I take along his son John and Klaas Krikke, 
‘who was engaged to his daughter. So we started off the three of us 
‘with a sleigh and the team — an ox and a bull. We had no load on 
the way in, 80 we made good time. When we arrived in Edmonton, 
it was two o'clock in the morning. The bull stopped at every 
streetlight and looked up, til we came to the comer of 103 Street. 
There was a theatre very brightly lit and all at once the bull turned 
from the street, went over the sidewalk and intended to see those 
bright lights, I managed to turn the team back to the street. A 
policeman standing at the comer came running. “What have we 
hhere? Do you come from the country and how far? And how do you 
steer these beasts? I have never seen them before.” And he walked 
along with us fora block or more, wondering and asking questions. 
‘The next morning we started for home; just John and I, as Klaas 
stayed in longer. But the snow had gone, so we had to borrow a 
‘wagon, and when we came out ofthe ity there stil was snow, so it 
took seven days to return. I don’t remember much of the seven 

's,only one day we were discussing what day of the week it was. 
Tid not know and Jobn did not know: We stopped for supper and 
‘asked the lady of the house what day ofthe week it was, “Don’t you 
know? It is Sunday.” A good thing the owner of the oxen did not 
[know we worked his oxen on the Sabbath — he was very strict on 
‘Sabbath-keeping and very careful with his animals. When we came 
hhome he felt the oxen and said, “They have been sweating.” “Yes, 1 
sweat too when I work.” When Lasked him how much he wanted he 
said, "You area carpenter and you can help me sometime fixup the 
new house.” And that I did afterwards. 

Teame home with some more furniture and a few dollars and 
webought cow for that —our frst animal on the homestead. Soon 
after this two of us went out to buy a cove. We went fifteen miles 
south and there we bought t. bought aheifer that was supposed to 
bein calf and the owner had a small heifer he would like to sel as 
‘well, but did not have enough money. My partner said, “Iwilllend 
you the money.” So I bought the heifers and he bought a cow. It 
fumed out the nice heifer was nota good milk cow and the little one 
‘was our best cow for years to come. Now wehad astartat farming — 
two cows and after awhile two calves. One ofthe ealves grew into 
‘ur frst ox and I bought another ox. As boy, [had seen a farmer 
‘make a hamess for his oxen. So I went to the bush to look for a 
‘crooked birch tree and I made the harness with binder twine and 





moose hide. Now the job was to break the ox. I put on the harness 
and put him in front ofa stone boat — everything went fine till I 
Said, "Get up!” But the beast did not know what Imeant s0 I gave 
him alittle pat with my stick but he did not move —alitle harder hit 
with my stick and there he went, right into a haystack! One thing | 
Teamed and that was that an ox will not back up! After much hard 
work did get him trained to haul my firewood or go tothe store. I 
alko did some plowing with the two oxen later on. 

We did progress, though, and soon had afew cows. We made 
butter, which we traded for groceries, and also had afew hens and. 
sold the eggs if we could. 


Inthe years 191501918, we were short ofmoney and there was 
vo workin Neerlandia so some ofthe men went harvesting onthe 
Pres reaver aking i woul come and do some 
Empenter work Tent after April, 1915, because thats when our 
fist son, Bll (Willen), as Born, A few days ltr I left for Nox 
efor with my partner, Popko Schasng, and we worked together 
in Nobeford, Monarch, Granam, and Bendhil bung houses, 
Sam, anda church, [stayed away for five monthe whl Ale and 
the gis did the homesteading, T made fity cents an hour plus 
beard and rom. I made good a that ime an came home with 
‘Sout five hundred dolls with which we bought some haying 
Shiney anda seving machine rhe aswelenterthage 
tent agin the folowing years an in thal way we made a start on 
Surhomestead 1 eas ot cay and there were many hardships but 
the famly grew and we gota second son, Henry (Hendon 
SepemberB5, 1s, Our third sn, Johannes, was bor November 
I and pases ay March’ 119, Anerson was bon 
on june 100. 

“The winter of 199 was tong and cold and many cate died 
sent olshrage fed Wee same te sping foc urls 
auger, Alle (Aaj, was born November 35,190, Three more 
Sn wereboenin the 1920s Ben, Marchi7, 1923 John Gan) January 
i025; and Gert, January 71929. Alf them were bom at home 
‘ith jut the womenfok elping one another 


Hanna, Alice holding 
Biren hme oy. 
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Levers boys on homestead 
‘ie 


‘The rouse Bon eit in 1882 








When our children were older, the gies worked out cookingin 
the lumber camps, We got a permit from the government for one 
dollar for about a hundred feet of lumber. We had to cut the logs, 
bring them to the sawmill, and then bring the lumber home again, 
‘Thishad to be done in the winter, as the mill was on the south side 
‘of Shoal Lake, The boys and I would start early in the mornings to 
tut logs, and one of the girls worked at the sawmill as a cook to 
supply the money for the sawing. Alice and the younger children 
stayed at home to do the housework and chores, Alice had to bake 
bread every day to keep us in lunches, We finished the logging that 
winter and the sawmill haditall sawed, but by that time the ice was 
melting. We did get all the lumber home before the ice went out of 
the lake, though. The next year | started to build our third house 
‘Which is still standing today (1966) 














JAN AND FROUKJE (EERDMANS) ANEMA 
Han ohn) Anema was Born May 8, 188, in 
‘Arum, Friesland, the Netherlands, t9 parents 
‘sho were farmers Froukje Eerdmans was born 
Jancary 25,1586, in Boloward, Friesland. Her 
{ether was inthe business of buying and sling 
hides, John and Froskje met and became en 
ged in Bosward 
bie John had worked for dairy farmers in the 
Netherlands but, lured by the promise of 
fects paved with gold, John and his step- 
irothericbrenTiemstraslled tothe U.S.A. 
1B0s,Eronje, accompanied by members of het 
fami followed him in 1907. She went '0 
{Grand Rapids, Michigan, because some of her 
family were aready there. John and roukje 





were marred September 19,1907, and went 
Harton, South Dakota, where John and 
tren had rented a farm. Two cldren were 
fom to the Anemas there: Delia (Drie, on 
December, 198, and Susan ietske) on Fa 
ay 2, 1h 

Tories grew in Harrison so bua chips 
had tobe gathered for fue: Drought (hese: 
ond one it twenty years) Nit the state, and 
South Dakota didn live up tothe promi. 
John and Sebren were atacted to at adver: 
{Sement placed in De Wachter by Henry i 
pers of Edmonton, indicating his deste £0 
Blablsh Dutch farming comunity near Bd 
monton John responded othe advertisement, 
thin i the Anema and Temes families 
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Frou and Jans wedng ate, 1907. 


arrived by train in Edmonton and settled in 
Fraser Flats. Although many other immigrants 
lived in tents, the Anemas were able to get a 
shack. John found work at the Edmonton Water 
Works, and he and his wife saved as much 
‘money as they could so they would be able to 
begin homesteading. 

‘Al fist John filed on a quarter in the Thor- 
hilddstrict, but on December 18, 191, he filed 
on the SW 23-61-35. This too was temporary. 
By the time the Anema family moved to what 
liter became Neerlania, he had refiled on the 
NW 35-6135 Ganuary 20, 1913). The big move 
came in 191. By this time there were three 
thildren to take along since a baby gid, Tena 
(Gatharina) had been born March 22, 1913 

Johnhired one of the teamsters who made a 
business of taking new settlers to their home 
steads by horse and wagon. The Anemas 
loaded all their possessions on the wagon 
beds, one dresser, a stove, aheater, a wringer. 


‘Susi, Frou, Do in Earnton, 1918 


sewing machine, and many other necessary 
items. On the tsp Froukje’shat was knocked off 
and sank out of ight in a mud hole. The loss of 
the hat was in itself not 80 important, but it 
dramatized the drastic change that was taking 
place in her fe. Her childhood had included 
maids, stylish clothingand the amenities ofcty 
Ife in the late 1600s. Now she was being 
jouinced over a muddy trail na wagon to an 
tunnamed spot in the wilderness. 

‘On their arrival the family stayed with the 
Siebren Tiemstra family until eit home, acab- 
inwith sod root, was bull on the homestead. 
‘This house consisted of one large room parti- 
tioned by curtains to form two bedrooms on the 
fend, The Anemas purchased chickens, pigs, 
Snd cows and began growing potatoes. They 
so grew grain, But the Fist crops were often 
poor because of early frosts, 

“The wringer brosgh from Edmonton saved 
Froukje many hours of wringing out the wash 
by hand, It could be attached toa washtub and 
then tured to also serve the rinse tub. 

“The area in which the Anemas setled was 
still wildemess. Clearing the land had begun 
but there were few tails, To get to the 
Tiemstas, it was necessary to walk part of the 
way along a tal on which logs were placed to 
Imake it possible to cross streams or wet, low 
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spots. Onat least one occasion Della slipped off 
og and arrived atthe Tiemstras wet to the 
‘es 

John worked hard to make a home in the 
wildemess, By the time he patented his land in 
November 1917, he had deared sixteen acres, 
built'e log house, barn, and granary, dug a 
feventy foot well and constructed two miles of 
log fences, He had acquired three head of eatle 
and two horses. A'second house was built in 
1919, and the old one converted intoa bara The 
new one was atwo-story foghouse with prop- 
trrool, The downstairs had a front room snd a 
lange Kitcheny upstairs were three bedrooms 
Complete with closets. The beds were made of 
‘wood orizon; the mattresses were sted with 
Sraw.In winter the house was cold, but qu, 
hhandmade from scraps of old clothing, kept the 
family warm at night 

"This new land was good to the Anemas 
here their only son, George (Gort, was born 
January 20,1919, Another daughter, Anna, was 
bom jane 4,192 


Froukje was an excellent seamstress, She 
made many clothes for the family from hun- 


‘ck or, Dai Mi Tna Froute, Suse. rot: George, 
ee 


dred-pound flour sacks, some of which she 
‘dyed in different colours. Clothes were also 
{eceived from relatives and Christan Reformed 
Ghurches nthe Grand Rapid area. These were 
Skilflly made over to fit the chuldren. Knitting 
‘vasa favourite pastime, and Froukje becameso 
proiclent at it that (was almost 35 natural fo 
Fer as breathing, The constant clicking of her 
needles sounded lke a cricket i fight 

ohn, being a farmer’ son, usualy raised 

10d crops. Other income was derived from 
{Resale of eggs, butter and cream. Hay grew in 
the sloughs and was cut with a scythe and 
Sacked in the barnyard fr cate 

‘On the frontier regard for the law was 
sometimes lax. One summer day John was 
thuming brosh withouta permit when he long 
ammo! the aw reached as faras Neerlandia. The 
officer arived at the Anema farm and told john 
{hat the penalty for is infraction was a (n- 
dollar fine or three days in jail. Since John did 
rot have the ten dollas he was taken off to jal 
inEdmontonby thectficer When they arived 
by horse and bugay, in Clyde, someone in 
‘igher authority decided that the penalty was 
foolish and allowed John to return home. Only 
this time there was no fide for him, 60 he 
walked the forty miles home, 


Tana, Daa hoting Ani, Susie, Gace, 6 1824 


Since John did not like working alone, he 
often had his children working alongside him. 
‘Atother times he would share tasks with his 
neighbours. Della and Susie were milking and 
doing other chores by age eight or nine. They 
also would go on horseback to get the cows, 
who had tobe driven to the slough for water In 
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the wintera hole had tobe chopped in the ie 
S> thal the cows could dank. When the gis 
Wer older they aio had to help with the fut 
Spf the wd inthe winter They helped 
with plowing, harrowing, and tooling: ord 
tere wat also large garden tobe weeded and 
ples of wood to be chopped. 

Two more girls were born to John and 
Froulje: Frances (Froukje) on December 2, 
155, and Saphie,on October 8, 1988 


Luncatsooking tn, 1880. Das ong Frances, Sui, 
enacting hon 


There was plenty of work to do, but the 
‘Anema house was always open to visitors. On, 
Sundays many older single men such as Tke 
tnd Charlie Tiemstra, Joe Holwerda, Henry 
Sirydhorst, and Oene Piers came for lunch 
Families who lived too far from the church to go 
home between services sometimes stayed at 
the Anemas for lunch, Froukje would preparea 
big pan of soup, loaves of her delicious bread, 
and @ huge slab of white or chocolate cake, 
Foukje also baked, washed, ironed, and men- 
ded for the Visser brothers. Sometimes she 
‘would be down to her last loaf of bread when 
they came, but she would give it to them and 
then whip upa batch of baking powder biscuits 
forher own family. She did a lot of sewing for 
friends, relatives, and neighbours, The Mes- 
selink and Anema girls were often dressed 
alike because Froukje had made all the dresses, 

Although there was enough to eatand wear, 
there was never any spare money. Froukje 
called the farm a bodemiloze put (a bottomless 
pit. During the Depression, cows were not 
worth feeding, so the calves were taken out in, 
the bush where John cut thei throats, 

‘All the children went to school until grade 


‘Sopti, ance in rot of th og house, 198, 


seven or eight or age fteen or sixteen, Della 
and Suse were school janitors for some years 
They would asveearyin the morning fo start 
the heater, using kindling cut the night before, 
and shavings which they brought from home 
With thie frat years salary table as pure 
chased forthe ving room Later, Dela went 
‘out working in Neerlandia and Edmonton 
While working in Neerlandia she continued to 
helpon the farm. She marred Raymond Baker 
in Bas 

When Suse was fiften, she went out work- 
ing too, and sent most of the money home 
where it helped to pay for a new sewing mr 
Chine, a winter coat and false teeth — ll for 
her mother She also contibnted toward the 
purchase of a new family buggy. Susie married 
John Vanee in 1933 

“ena’s first paying job was babysitting atthe 
Levys who were bait teaching Neen 
She also di housework in Edtonton, earning 
fifteen dollars permonth, Free rides  Edimow. 
ton were given by Billy Quick, the tracker, Tena 
sre Louis Naga in 

George, who was called Boy witha certain 
amount of pride, completed grade eight and 
then tye home fo ap on the far He as 
eed fn the amy, but wae gone or only 
‘onemonth because he as ceded on the arm 
re married Tina Velema in 1951 

Since John had chronic bronchitis and asth- 
‘ma, he found farming difficl,s0 i 1985 John 
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ela Tne Site, Aone, Fee, J Sap, Geo, 


and Froukje moved to the hamlet and George 
took over the farm. The Anema house was lo 
cated directly north of the Co-op store. From. 
there John could see everything that was going, 
on, He had always enjoyed being with people 
land now just a few steps would bring him to 
the hub of Neerlandia’s activity. This central 
location made iteasy for the grandchildren to 
come fora visit. They spent many happy hours, 
playing Flinch or checkers with Pake. An avid 
feader, John enjoyed the many books sent by 
Froukje’s relatives who owned Eerdmans and 
Zondervan's publishing houses in Grand 
Rapids 

‘Anna helped many families in the area 
when a child was born ora mother became sick. 
Shekepthousefor George unt hermariageto 
Jerry Haagsma in June 1950, They lived in Ed- 
‘monton where Jerry, who wasa mechanic, had. 
hs business. After Jerry’s death from a heart 
attack in 1980, Anna took up babysitting, a job 
She loves. The five Haagsma children live in or 
near the city 

When Erances was nineteen years of age, 
she entered the Reformed Bible Institute to be- 
come a missionary. There she met Jake Bol 
‘They were married on June 24,1949, inadouble 
ceremony with Sophie and Lambert, Fran and 
Jake worked among the Navajo Indians in Re- 
hoboth, New Mexico. Six children were born to 
the Bols. Frances died of cancer on December 
15, 1964. Jake died in 1967 in a chemical plant 
explosion. 

Sophie was the only one ofthe Anema fam- 


ty to compete grade nine, but school was nat 
btroniy interet in ie, Sophie loved working 
Dutside and as diving tactor atthe age o 
thirteen She drove forvariows farmersand ws 
Adept ati She weighed ninety pounds and 
‘ould pl a John Deere D flywheel weigh 
Stout 30 pounds. And you can betshe got hal 
tractor started tol She went to work ssa clerk 
{nNewlandiaCo-opin May 1946. The work wae 
Interesting and good times were shared with 
theater gis, Glace Tuiningeand Lula Krk, 
who worked there at the ime: Bat the real fn 
wna what happened behind the counters on 
thewrarehouse when the boss was away and no 
Customers were around. Sophie worked at he 
Soreuntl her marsagetoLanbert Werengain 
Be 

1962, John and Froukje gave up thei 
white house athe Cente and moved to #- 
Crest Lodge'n Barrhesd, There they lived hap- 
pil together unt Frouge ded on September 
‘14, 1965. John lived there alone until his death 
om May 19967 

Anema Family 


GAELE AND CATHARINA (VISSER) 
BAKER 

Gaele Bakker was born July 31, 1858, in 
Koudom, Friesland, the Netherlands. His par 
ents owned a bakery, which Gaele later took 
‘over, Gaele married Catharina (Catarena) Vis: 
ser (Visfer) on May 17, 1884, in Witmarsum, 
Catharina had been born March 9, 1864, in Ter- 
woude, 

‘Gaele and Catharina immigrated from the 
Netherlands in 1899. With them came their 
seven children: John an, February 2, 1885), 
Joseph Gouke, November 6, 1886), Jenny (ac. 
obje, April, 1888), Raymond (Riemer, January 
13, 1891), Magdalena (February 21, 1893), Dick 
(Pink June 201885), and Kate (Grete, Apr 
5, 1897), Catharina’s parents had immigrated to 
Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U.S.A, many 
years earlier, and her brother Dirk Visser had 
Come back to Friesland with reports ofthe good 
conditions in Whitinsville, so that was their 
destination. Once there, Gaele found work in 
the Whitin Machine Works. The Bakker chil- 
dren went to school and, as they grew up, 
found work in the Machine Works or in the 
cotton mills. There was a Dutch Christian Re 
formed community in Whitinsvlle, and Jenny 
and Joseph married into Dutch families, While 








‘Bac: Joe, Raymon Josep, Magen. Front: Catharina, Ka, Gael ik Jenny 10 


in the States, the Bakkers changed their last 


name to the English “Baker”. It seemed the 
Bakers were well settled in their adopted coun- 


‘Then the Bakers read an article in a Dutch 
newspaper that told of god farmland avalable 
in Canada for free. The Bakers corresponded 
wih the writer and were told jobs and houses 
‘would be waiting for them. It looked promis 
ing/20 they made the move to Edmonton, John 
decided to stay as did Jenny and her husband 
Joseph, his wife Aakije Mast, theirone-year-old 
son George, and the Mast family, a8 well 5 a 
number of single men, all tavelied together 
‘he group arrived in Edmonton on Apel 8, 
1B. The Bakers were disappointed; things 
were not as they hac expected. There were m0 
Jabs orhousesawalting them, infact they spent 
thee fist nights at Iminigration Hall Some of 
the single men who had come could alford fo 
goback to Whiteville, and they di 

Soon, however, the Bakers found work. 
Gael gota job working on construction ofthe 
High Level Bridge, le siso found apace to live 


—a shack in the Parkdale area. Joseph and 
Aaltje lived ina tent nearby. 

Magdalena, who was eighteen years old, 
‘often had stomach pains. But Gaele and Cath 
arina did not go to a doctor unless absolutely 
necessary. In Edmonton, when Magdalena had 
recurrence ofthe trouble, they finally decided. 
to take her to a doctor. He diagnosed an in- 
flamed appendix. Magdalena was operated on 
immediately but her appendix had already rup 
tured, and she died September 4, 191, 

(On July 19, 1912, Gaele and his son Ray- 
‘mond each filed on land northivest of Edmon- 
ton where the Mastsand some other Dutchmen, 
hhad taken out homesteads. Gaele filed on the 
NW /15-61-3-5and Raymond filed on the quarter 
north ofis father’s. Gacle and Raymond builta 
cabin on Gaele's quarter, and in February 1913, 
Gacle and Catharina moved to Neerlandia with 
Raymond and Katie. Dick had a good job in 
Edmonton and never did try homesteading, 

Gaele and Raymond kept cattle on their 
homesteads from the frst year they were there; 
the cows were kept in a fenced pasture. The 
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creek running through their land provided the 
necessary water fr thevestock, Gaele made a 
‘Watering trough by hewing outa balm log with 
an adze. Every day he would pull water up 
from the creek with abucket and fill the trough. 
‘One day Gacle came to the creek to find the 
trough had disappeared. After checkin 
around, he found it in the creek, where it ha 
‘been dragged by a beaver attempting to build a 
dam. 


Gael, Raymon. 


a iin sy sta Hae 
can fr brealing, bat found then oa 
feratingy slow: oem aid that he wished 
Ta pscramnaray tiered wood 
Speedup, Gessner hy Raymond go 
Bae woh ee weeks vile king 
Flov the cen war teoogh «berets se 
hoy tok of on te uy gong gt ton 
to oelerd op ce ome ack ose 
foro ws eyo ier ee aye 
Would ante lenient and nag abut 
“he len bal dug» well ner the Lg 
hoy but he ter oo hard oe 


washing clothes, so it became Katie’ jb to 
Cry water forthe wash from the creek. While 
Sethe creek, she would often spend some tine 
fishing for jachsh with a snare. They were so 
plentiful that she easly eaughta few and would 
Then clean them and take them home for sup 
Br Oretime she ut fh that was much 

jgger than usual. Seeing that one snare was 
too weak, she quickly grabbed another snaze 
land doubled it. Later she weighed the fish — 
twenty-three pounds. 

“The first two year thatthe Bakers lived in 
the settlement there was no organized church 
Gael was the designated elder from the church 
in Edmonton and read the sermon cach Sut 
day, The services were held in various homes, 
ost of which had less-than-adequate roofs. 
One Sunday the service was held at Douwe 
Terpsma's house. A box had been placed on a 
chair o serve as a pulpit, and Gael stood be 
hind ttolead the service Teas rainy day and 
dirty water was coming through the Sod root 
Beie Terpuma held an umbrella over Gacle’s 
heat keep the water from ruining the Bible or 
‘wetting the sermon book. 

Inthe States, the Bakers had owned an 
organ, and most ofthe children had leared 
pley. Dick especialy played the organ well and 
tras later organist in the Edmonton church 
Once they were o the homestead, Gaele 
bought an expensive organ and had it brought, 
from Edmonton. Both he and Catharina en- 
joyed listening to the organ and singing with 
the family. Katie would usually play while they 


‘Bac proved up his quarterby 1916, On his 
application, he indicted that he had fourteen 
acres cleared and theee brushed. In 114 he 
airendy had nine cate and two horses on the 
Homestead He and Raymond had built a 25by 
Aooot log house, two log sable, a hen house 
and hog pens. Their wellwas gory five fet 
tepand they had pot up worn hal miles 
‘fire ana ple fencing, Raymond receved bis 
patentin i920. He then had eleven aces cleared 
En his homestead. On ithe kept twenty-six 
ttle, to horses, and four hogs 

Gale was fond of animals: When he st 
down tome the family ext would drape tse 
Soss his back and the dog would si on 
faunches beside him, At mealtimes they 
would dothe same, both wating fora morselot 
food. When Catharina was not looking, Gacle 
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would quickly give them a piece of meat on his 
lek, One animal Gale never di learn to hans 
die however was the horse. Henever ode one 
tod the only orse he liked was a tame pony 
that his son joseph gave him in 121 which 
Gaelemade use a by hitching tothe stonebost 

acl never lost his baking sks His spe- 
Gales were marsipan letters and shortbread 
Forspecal occasions, he would bake gebaijes 
One ch ocession was the wedding his son 
Disk to Florence Terpsma in 1917" Generally 
Soogh, Catharina doctor the daily bang 
She says had white bread and cookies or 
‘akein the house’ This food va a el tet for 
hergrandchidren, who did notget such fod at 
toe 


‘aa pam Kae, Fora Baker, Catarina, Gale wi is 
(cary 10s 


Gaele and Catharina enjoyed workingin the 
garden. They raised many vegetables and also 
Eepta strawberry patch. In 1915, at the local fait 
inthe church, Gaele exhibited ripe tomatoes — 
something many ofthe settlement children had 
never seen. Catharina canned most ofthe vege- 
lables in jars which she had taken along from 
the States, 

Katie married Henry Hiemstra in 1919. Ray- 
mond lived and farmed with his parents until, 
1934 when he married Della Anema. Around 


that time Gaele and Catharina had a small 
house built on Henry and Katie's farm and 
moved there, Raymond took over Gaele's quar- 
ter 


Gel and Cunrn,1942 


Catharina was blessed with simple faith and. 
love fr all. he was content wherever she was, 
Gaele was of a different temperament. In his 
‘old age he wanted to move again, this time to 
some distant place such as California where his, 
daughter Jenny was living, but the Lord 
provided for him just the person to temper 
Fim. Catharina was as patient as he was impa- 
tient and as satisfied as he was of a roaming, 
nature. Catharina died in February 1943 at the 
age of 79 and Gaele died May 26, 1945, at the 
age of 87, 

Baker Family 


JOUKE AND AALTJE (MAST) BAKER 

Jouke (Joseph) Baker, atthe age of thirteen, 
immigrated 10 Whitinsvlle, Massachusetts, 
US.A., with his parentsin 1899. While he lived 
there fe went t0 trade school, and became a 
journeyman machinist at seventeen years of 
age. He married Aalje (Alice) Mast on Septem 
ber 4, 1908. 

Jouke worked on a repair gang, where the 
work was more interesting than some of the 
other factory jobs in Whitinsville. But Jouke 
was not completely satisfied, so he was drawn 
fo an article he had read in a Dutch paper that 
told of farming opportunities around Edmon- 
ton. The Bakers corresponded with the writer, 
‘who sent an encouraging reply. He mentioned, 












































bute and Aas wed prt. 


among other things, that even though the 
Dutch immigrants there had only been in Can- 
ada a few years, they already had water and 
lightin their houses, It sounded attractive, and 
Jouke and Aaltje decided they would try home- 
steading. As requested, Jouke sent some 
money fo provide fra Search party to find 
suitable homesteads, 


In April 1911 Jouke, Aalje, and their one- 
year-old son, George (Gaele, April 8, 1910), 
‘moved to Edmonton. (With them travelled both 
Jouke and Aalle’s parents and their families.) 
Conditions in Edmonton, though, were not as 
they had anticipated. Jouke first lived in a tent 
close to his father’s shack in Parkdale. In their 
tent they did have light and water but, as with 
the other Dutch immigrants, it was nothing 
‘more than the light coming through the win- 
dow and the water standing in the barrel 
Jouke’s tent had boards on the floor and at the 
end of it he built a lean-to big enough for 2 
ouble bed. Aaltje used the Eny woodstove 
Inside for cooking as well as for heat. Jouke 
again took up his trade, working for Coutts 
Machine Shop and for Nickel Brothers. He 





often travelled far to different sawmills or other 
industrial shops doing repair work. 


In font of Bakers shack Edmonton, Mike with George, 
‘ice wi Mi, ¢ 912 





A daughter, Minnie, was born to Jouke and 
‘ate in July 191 The following year an epi 
‘demic of summer complaint went through the 
Dutch community. Minnie became ill and died 
of the sickness on August 4, 192. Aalfe re- 
‘ceived great comfort from her mother-in-law, 
Catharina, who lost a daughter shortly after- 
‘ward, The two women would often sit outside 
in the warmth of the autumn sun holding. 
‘hands and net saying a word. On November 4, 
1912, a second daughter, also named Minnie, 
was bom into the family, 











Jouke had filed on a quarter in the Thorhild 
areaon Apri 2,111 He abandoned that quar- 
ter and in 192 filed on the SW 1561-35 in 
Neerlandia. He hired Albert Masto build log 
house on it and clea three or four ates, Since 
coming to Edmonton, Jouke had worked hard, 
frequently nights as wellas days, to make some 
soney. Often the children only saw him on 
Sunday, Jouke was able to buy twenty-sixlotsin 
‘whats now the Forest Heights sre of Bion. 
ton, The prices for real estate had been going 
up but, alter World War I began, the market 
sthmped. Eventually the taxes on the lots were 
higher than the price Jouke could sell them for, 
sohelet the city take them over. 

Jn 915 Jouke filed on the NE 20-6135 in 
Neeflandia and let the other quarter go. He 
paid ity dollars forthe improvements on the 
fev gure. There was alread ag house on 
i sothe Bakers moved ther belongings in with 
theintent of homesteading in earnest, But this 
Jose withits contents burned down, s0ouke 
decided to stayin Edmonton to work and have 
Albert Mast build another house for him. 

T1917 Jouke and Aalje wee ready to move 
tothe promised land. In preparation, team of 
penes, a light wagon with two-inch immed 
Wel, and'a hrmess had been bought, llfor 
three hundred dollars. On the wagon they 

eda pump organ acookstove, bedstead, 

edsprings, tools, clothing, groceries, and 
many smaller household tems The teath was 
mmuchtoolightforsucha load, butJoukehad no 
idea what to look for in regards to horses. The 
tip took them five or six days. Aalje drove the 
ponies because she was better with animals. 
Besides, Jouke hada weak shoulder and could 
net aise it up, making it dificult to guide the 
tons. It was the beginning of April and the 
frost was coming out of the ground. Jouke 
walled alongside the wagon and George and 
Minnie sometimesjoined him, Many times, the 
could not pull the wagon ou ofa mud 
FoleOneaf the ponies would ay down lat ut 
of tal exhaustion. Then Jouke would have 
ask a nearby farmer to come vith a team of 
forse o pl them out. When Jouke sa the 
team ofbig grey Percheronsonefarmer owned, 
he realized what Lind of horses he ought 10 
have purchased. 
en they stopped at night the cook stove 
would be taken off the wagon, and Aalje 
vould cook a meal and also extra food forthe 
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day ahead. When they reached Neerlandia, 
they fest stayed at Koop Masts place: Koop ent 
‘hema team of oxen tomove ter goods othe 
homestead. The tal was tough, with sloughs 
and make and mud hoes The oxen were 
powerful but slow so Joke fold Aalje to drive 
The oxen home herself and he would walk 
ahead fo start aie and make some tea. After 
Some time he became concerned becaise the ox 
team had no arrived, she went to investigate 
and found the xen lying down ina mud hole, 
Testing and contentedly chewing thelr cud 
‘Ate sing a novso-gentle persuader, they got 
home 
“That sme yar, on September 25,117, Kay 
(Catharina) was born Before her birth, Alte, 
When she knew it was time, walked from the 
homestead to her mothers place Along the 
‘ay she stopped at Catarina Baker for ax 
‘Aakj’s mother being midwife, helped deliv 
erthe baby 
At that time the price for grain was good, 
but Touke had no open land so he had no gain 
to'sel Therefore, the Set task wos to get the 
land ready for cultivation, They also needed 
some livestock, which they soon obtained. 
Jouke and Aaljt cut hay from asin the lakes 
and sloughs for winter feed. They encouraged 
tach other so thatthe land of promise became 
theland af promises. Inthe summer they spent 
theirtime clearing and doing whatever else had 
tobedone. Inthe winter Jouke went to Edimon- 
tonto workin the shop, leaving Aalfje and the 
dTuldren onthe homestead to ear forthe ive- 
Stock, which was notan easy task, For firewood 
George would chop down a tee and drag it to 
thehouse using a horse After cuting tino six 
br eight-foot lengths, he took the wood into the 
Kitchen, There Minnie would have tositon one 
end of a log and Aalfje would hold the other 
tend soit would net ol, while George sawed it 
uring the winter of 118 Jouke worked in 
Edmonton again. Besides helping with chores, 
George and Minnie would bring butter and 
eggsto Kampnar'sstoreand exchange them for 
roceres, Tat winter of 918 waste winter of 
the fu epidemic. Because they feared con: 
tamination, the authorities allowed no one to 
mail letters, and the Post Oice was dosed 
Aaliedidnothear from Joke for many weeks 
Reports were that in the cty many had died 
from the ls, and Aalfje had no way of knowing 
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iffouke was alright, One day when George and 

fie came to the store with some butte, 
Bertha Kampnar tld thems hat hie father hed 
phoned just five minutes earlier fo say that he 
tras doing sell. George and Minnie hurried 
Home toll Aaj. But instead of beng ce, 
atically happy, 28 they expected, she burst 
{uo teas focke never di come doven with the 
fu, but when heretummed in iy the rest ofthe 
family caught about oft 

The following winter (1919 Jouke again 
worked at Nickel Brothers machine shop. On 
the homestead, there were sb cows and six 
horses to care for Each day twas George's task 
{Dake theaninas to the muskeg one-half ile 
oot to water them, Jouke had pat up a consi 
rable amount of lake hay for winter feed. He 
thought t was red top hay, but twas actually 
blue ent wild hay, which has no food value 
‘alle and George would pack the mangers 
ght with hay chore tn but by 930 pi. 
when they checked the animals before going 
teas the mangers would be empty and have to 
beveled: None of the livestock die that win 
tex but inthe spring two cows died after cal 
ing 

‘another son, Charles (Karel) was born 
March 30,1900, that fall Jouke left 9 work in 
Edmonton forthe fourth winter in a rove. In 
{021 Jouke moved the family back to Edinon- 
ton, where he was sil working inthe machine 
Shop. While there he bought a good bungalow 
‘Rome and got clear fide tot. On November 
1023, Magilalena was born, a wee twerp of 
thee pounds. In 1924 Beppe Mast, who was 
Stferg fom cancer, came to live with the 
{amiy unt her possing away’ in 1925, 

Te thespring of 1926 ouke moved the family 
back to Necriandia, this me to stay. By 1928 
they had about one hundred acres under 
fultvation, and Jouke's favourite expression 
flecame, "Wait unt the second crop rom one 
Funded acres, then we ean do this or that In 
the fall of 1929 he ada good crop. Wheat was 
‘ne dollar a bushel, bt by spring it was sixty 
entsand later tat year twent down tosiateen 
cents a bushel 

‘hs the Depression got worse, people found 
ingenious waystomake do Jouke had a fockot 
Sheep, and the German women from nearby 
issts took wool on a Beyfity bass. They 
‘ded and spun the dirty, oll woo, then paid 
foritby giving Jouke half the yarn. Wel after 








Meni plowing. 1828. 


Aalje washed the first sweater she had knitted 
from this wool, came downto the knees and 
past the fingertips and the socks would have 
EES Kangaroo! Phe women soon leaned from 
thelr mistake and washed the wool before sll 
ingit To make dothing, Aale would get four 
bg, the ech an de them to make sis 
Or other things forthe family. For purple 
Sale used he ice of Saskatoon beri I she 
heeded red colouring, she used the reddish 
Guster from Strawberry Bite. She would save 
Sion skins and boll them to produce a yellow 
orange dye 

Ii 931 or 1982 Aaie became desperately 
ick with an acutely infected goll Bladder and 
tren to Edmonton to see a dotor He told het 
there was nothing Yo do but go home and wait 
for the end. She went to another doctor, 
however who consulted a spedais, and they 
decided to operate. After a lengthy con 
Yalescence, Aaiije recovered. The specialist's 
bitwas twenty-five dollars and Jouke made an 
agreement with him to settle for two dressed 
itinbs. The doctor took Joules house in Ed- 
‘monton for payment. 

’As things got worse, everyone had to ad- 
just All produce was sold to get the money to 
bry the things that could not be grown such as 
tea, cofee, and sugat. At fist jouke smoked 
Aiied sweet covert ater, to keep peae in the 
family, he tured to leaf fobaceo. Vegetables, 
polalbes, and tallow gravy were common fare 
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Most ofthe tallow had tobe scraped out ofthe 
rosth afterwards, Without money one soon 
ismed tobarer Jouke grew many vegetables, 
hich hesold to the government relieeampon 
Sirbren Tiemstra's place. Green peas were 
trought to Morneaults grocery sore in Barr- 
eadin trade fr tobaco:(Asixy-pound bagof 
Ae pas sold for about three dallars.) was 
posse fo trade a can of tobacco for lumber 
ihe lore who tok he py in 
lamber,George kept the family supplied with 
wild mest stich a8 moose, deer, nd praiie 
Bicken 

dale was a brave woman who would take 
cn anything in the way of first ald. She would 
tendo some bad cuts and bruises and fsome- 
ae bad goto the dato she would ist put 
splints of bandages on the injury. It people 
were sick or epileptic, she would help them 
to. Formany years sheserved as midwifeand, 
according toher records, she attended 1 bit 
ings, She was also a great help with the live- 
Sock 

ouke's greatest asset was his ability to wall 
When he worked in Edmonton he used to walk 


to Neetlandia to visit the family. Later he 
served as councillor on the Municipal District of 


Shoal reek and walked tothe meetings, which 
sre el Shon Crk He would take 9 
fem to light the path, and the dog for com 
pry, Later he served in the consistory, store 
Feri and schoo! board. To those meetings or 
when going to church services, he always 
talked: He had adficul ime handling horses 
Ind never did ide one 

“Things remained quite dificult through the 
10s, and no doubt jouke and Aalje some 
fees wondered this was the promised land 
{ni909 war was declared, and that added to 
thir ansiety forthe sons that would be called 
sptoservein the armed force. Things did get 
‘terfinanialy They stayedom the eran ti 
Bis, when they moved to the hamlet of 
Neetandia, 

All he children had left ome by that ime 
George Baker marred Georgine Steddick of 
Stemein 1945, Minnie hd marred Aebe Plan: 
{nga in 852, and Chariead married Betty de 
Jongin 94. 

alter completing grade ten, continued 
heeducation Iter at Alberta College, attend 
ing classes in bookkeeping and secretarial 
work She fist obtained a postion with the 


Cac, Kay Mone, Ae, oseph, George, Lena 1858 


Provincial Auditor's Department, then in the 
Inte fortis became secretary-treasurer of the 
Barchead School Division, She married Earl 
Anderson of Barshead in 1952, They had two 
daughters. Kay died in February 1985 of com 
plestions rescng rom a congenital hen de- 
ct 

‘Magdalena, after graduating, went to Nor- 
sal School in Edmonton for One year After 
teaching for three years in Necrandia, she 
taught in Whitinsville, Massachusetts, and Ko 
lamazoo, Michigan, then returned to Canada 
and taught in Edmonton. She retired in 1984, 
Batis involved n arts church activites 
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Jouke and Aaltje enjoyed a lengthy and, for 
the most part, healthy retirement, Aaltje died 
November 8, 1965, and Jouke died May 4, 1966, 
both at 79 years of age. 

‘Charles Baker 


FREDERICK AND MAGGIE (BODE) 
BARON 

Fred Foppe) Baron was bor April2, 1858, 
in de Wilp, Groningen, the Netherlands. He 
immigrated to the U.S.A. in later years and 
starred Maggie Bode une 3 1975) on Decer- 
teri, 1994, They first lived in South Holland 
inoisbut soon moved to Montana with th 
Chien John (Jan, September 12,1990, Lizsie 
Elizabeth, December 9, 1899), Hendrik 
{November it, 190), and Rikkie (December, 
1903) After year they moved to Edmonton 
{1%0) 

red first found work inthe coal mines in 
Edmonton and later in a mest packing plant 
The family lived inthe Parkdale area ofthe cy 
Fred yas instrumental in organizing the Chis: 
tan Reformed Charch in Edmonton and as 
tlecedat one ofthe elder ofthe new ormed 
ongregation That same day (Octobe 2, 1910) 
the tee Baron children who had been bor in 
Edmonton were baptized: Eis Geerje (May 1, 
1906), Bil (Wye, October 1, 1908) and Bennie 
(Barend, December 3, 1909). Two years later 
Smother son James Gries), was born (si 10 
ib) 


Bene, Alte, Mapoe hota Lawrence, Hen, Fre wih 
sheos: Gare ae, 114 


Fred had taken out the SE 15-62-35 as a 
homestead on December 20, 1911, but let that 
Aaarter goand filed on the SE 16.63:3.50n April 
3, 1913. He built a 22 by 30-oot log house in 


January 1914, but the family did not move there 
until March 915, Another son, Lawrence (For 
is), was born December 24, 1915, 

John Baron took out the SW 164613 in 
1914. During World War T he served in the 
‘American army from March 1918 to August 
1919. Although he lived with his father, he 
made improvements to his homestead — he 
built alot house and a stable, dug a well, and 
patapesome fencing He also kept livestock by 
fo20 he had seventeen cattle and six horses, He 
only cleared five acres though, and never 
‘cropped any of the land. 


(On ne homestoc. agai nde ton 


Fred Baron applied for the patent to his 
homestead in September 1920. According to 
the records he was cropping cightand-a-half 
‘acres and had seven acres brushed. He owned 
sixteen cattle and three horses. Besides the 
hhouse, he had built two log barns and put up a 
one-and-a-half mile fence made of poles. 

















While they lived in Neerlandia, Bill and 
Bennie ran trapline for muskrats, Sometimes 
they also caught mink and weasels, One year 
they made $300.00 from the sale of the pels, 
Notth of the Baron place there was a large sec 
tion of muskeg. When the family walked to 
church their footwear would get soaked from 
the wet tails 
In the fall or winter in 1920 the Baron family 
moved to Minnesota, U.S.A. They had a time 
auction to sell everything on their place —even 
the lumber off the roof of the house. After six 
years the Barons moved to California. Maggie 
ied August 1, 1927, and Fred died in June 1895, 
Ben Baron 
John Sankey 


HARRY AND HATTIE (SWAFFIELD) 
BEAUMONT 

Harry Beaumont had been bom (c. 1888) in 
Yorkshire, England, and was a toolmaker by 
trade, He moved with his wile, Hattie, from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Edmonton around 1913, 
On March 28, 1913, he filed on the NW 
28-41-35, The same day, he filed by proxy on 
nearby quarters for his father, Henry (c. 1857), 
and brothers John (c, 1885), Clarence (c. 1890), 
‘and Farle (c. 1892), who all lived in Cleveland, 

Harry and Hattie moved to the homestead 
in Apriland the others soon moved to Neerlan 
diaas wel. Earle and Clarence lived with their 
parents on their homestead until they retumed, 
to Cleveland about a year later. In early 1915, 
Eire also left for Cleveland, having cleared 
about six acres on his homestead, Clarence also 
left Neerlandia during those years. 

John and his wife, Edna, came to the home- 
stead with their two-year old child in August 
1913, They moved to London, Ontario, in 
March 1915, John listed the following improve 
ments on his declaration of abandonment. “1 
House, 1 Barn, 1 Water closet, Icribbed wel, 1 
chicken house, 1 rabbit tight fence around 
Kitchen garden’. 

Harry and Hattie continued living on the 
homestead until 1917, when Harry obtained 
the patent to it. He had cleared eighteen acres, 
and built a log and lumber house, two hen 





houses, and a log barn. He had dug a well and, 
putup two miles offence. Hattie was a delicate 
‘women and the homesteading life was too vig- 
‘rous for her, s0 the Beaumonts moved to Lon 
don, Ontario, with their son Ralph. 





GEORGE AND CHRISTINA (MACKENZIE) 
CAUGHLIN 

When George Caughln came tothe wild 
bush country o northern Alberta around 11, 
there were already homesteaders living in 
Meliowdale but the rest of Township 6l was 
untouched by axe or grubhoe. George had 
isaen bom in November 180 in Lobo, Ontario, 
the third son in an Irish immigeant family of 
rine children. He had leamed farming on the 
family farm and was also trained in carpentry, 
2 is father had insisted that all Ml son 
Should know how to build @ house. George 
loved the wilds and had spent mach time hunt. 
ing as he was growing up. 

George came to northern Alberta with « 
fciend, George Wing, who vas ato skied In 
trapping and hunting. They both filed for 
homesteads on May 13181; George Caughlin 
on the SW 2641-3, and Wing on the quarter 
next to his, That al hey each but a hog house 
‘nthe north corners of their homesteads so the 
‘bins would beclose together Ceonge’s mater 
‘al uncle, Tom Lewis, later tok up the quarter 
justnorth of Wing’, andhis loghouse wasbuit 
On the southeast comer, s0 al three houses 
‘tere on adjoining comers, 

The three bachelors often went trapping 
and hunting in the area. George built a nutes 
sleigh that ould be pulled by one horse and 
sed to take the fresiy-klled game out ofthe 
bush. When the Dutch people came tothearen, 
George helped many of them become skied i 
FRuntingand tapping in the woods. Except for 
{few ofthe men, most of the Dutch people 
Could not speak Engish 

Every spring and summer, George worked 
on the land breaking and desring Burng the 
inte he often et to work elsewhere Fortwo 
winters, he worked in Vancouver asacarpenter 
A Caughlin Shipyards, which was owed by 
relatives of his, 

George did not mind baching at all, hecould 
cook and bake bread as well as any. woman 
One of George’ brothers lived in Vancourer 
and in 1913 George went thereto stand as best 
man for him. One.of the bridesmaigs at the 
wedding, Tina (Christina) MacKenzie, got 
George to thinking of marrage as well After a 
courtship of two years, they were marred De- 
cere {5,115 in Knox Presbyterian Church 
in Calgary. They went Eastafter he wedding to 
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Ts, Gorge, 19. 


Introduce Tina to Georges family and spent 
their oneymoon at Niagara Falls 

Tina had been born May 22, 188 in Tigh- 
na-mara, Ross-shire, Scotland. She was 
nurse, and had also rained in Belgium a6 8 
thet Since there was not much employment in 
England, she had come Canada After nurs 
ingin Hamilton, Ontario, she had gone to Van- 
conver where one of her brothers lived. 

‘Wien George and Tina came tothe home- 
stead, they lived frst in the small sod Tog 
house, alough George had begun building ¢ 
new one, The new house was Ioby 2fee, 0 
Stores high, and hada shingled rook 

“ina had never lived on a farm before, 30 
hhomesteading was quite an experience for her 
George, by this ime, had one sding horse a8 
srellas wo workhorse, Tina, however didnot 
{mow a thing about horses and never did eam 
to ride one: Later George began breeding 
horses, something his father and grandfather 

Taso few 








hhad also done, Once, after he 


horses, he bought Tina a prety little gold 
teesch ath pert ihe orooreast 

‘George wes tall and slim, smoothy-shaven, 
andhadight brown air Hlewasa great reader 
Sand took many courses to futher his know 
fe, One is hbbis was phtoraphy be 
deveioped the photos hime in enamel de- 
‘loping rays. George was also good at playing 
Teles harp 

“fina was much shorter than George. She 
haha eda tt wasongenugh ore 
Tosi on, She always parted her hain the 
entre ether ptingitipina bun orplatingt 
{into two thick braids and wrapping them 
round her head twice, securing them vith 
ionehainpin. Tina wos a warm, happy, outa 
ing woman, always calm She loved t bake, 
tnd would often bring baked goods to George 
Wing or Uncle Tom Lewis, who had moved to 
Mellwdale by that fime. Though she was an 
Accomplished’ che, George had to teach her 
iow to make bread, Tina had taken a portable 
Singer along othe homestead. George bulla 
Stand with drawers fr itand iso converted 
Sot could be used witha treade instead of & 
iand-ranke 

Inthe winter of 1916, George went t work 
in a'box factory in Edmonton. Since George 
never left Tina alone on the homestead when 
Fewss working out she wentslong. That win 
teron December 0; a daughter labelle hrs 
fina Sarah Arn, a born f them in the Royal 
‘Alexandra Hospital 

“The following spring fter they returned to 
thehomestad, George appli forte pet 
{ohis land, Besides their Rouse, he had buia 
log sable and chicken coop, was cropping fit 
{en acres of land and had five more broken, 
nd had aso put up a180-rod ral fence. After 

on, the patent wos granted 
ch Ha putin garden to provide 

vegetables forthe family. She loved the vil 
$awberies that could be found in the woods 
fearby and often went blueberry picking. The 
Emily always hed plenty of wild/meat fea, 
nd one year they butchered steer. The only 
fime Tina ever complained abot fife on the 
homestead was after one incident when 
George and Wing had gone sway forthe day. 
Sina tas home with lable when a grass ire 
fame right to the edge ofthe buldings before 
Suring self out a teritying experience for 
Tina 
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Isabelle was George and Tina's joy, even 
though Tina was kept busy watching that Isa- 
tele didnot get into trouble Tina had to lock 
the drawers on the sewing cabinet so Isabelle 
‘ould not get into them Isabelle loved o pester 
{heirig dog Blue, who on one occasion picked 
ter up by the heir and brought her t0 Tina, 
dumping her at Tina’ feet, During the summer 
oF, thre was a epee of whooping 
cough, and Tina caught ft The doctor thought 
fable ad 1 ton ance She would Weep 
fight after Tina did, However, Isabelle would 
20 laugh immediatly afterward — she had 
found out that she could imitate her mother! 


Sane ranminciets 
Caught house ten the day and ater some 


‘The Caughlins visited often with Uncle Tom 
Lewis and Georges maternal aunt Belle, and 
her husband, Welington Tigger, who ved in 
Malowdale a wel 

‘One hot Sunday morning, September 5, 
12, George hitched up the wagon and he, 
Tina and belle for Uncle Tom’, who ad 
invited them to come ove that day They 
ved a Toms place before noon sh Tia of 
fered to cook diner Tom hada forty-ve foot 
dry well im his yard where he kept meat and 
daky products, 0 George and ia walked 
ther ith hin since he wanted 0 gt sme 
‘est upto we for dinner. Tom had rigged up a 
swindle onthe well nd was pulling up the 
‘ent hat was in a bucket a he endo some 
Cord when the cord broke. Tom went down 3 
Inder which was on one side of the wel ut, 
Sinknown to Tina and George, fell when one of 
the rungs near the bottom broke, When Tom 
Glinotcome up George went down togethim. 
Meanvoile Tis went to the house, but soon 
retumed, When George did not answer her 
Gal she decided to go for help. She fet ran 
Scros the road tothe Davis homestead, where 
there wns store and a phone. No one was 
home so Tina went halcsuning,hall-walking, 
dragging Inablie along with her to sever 
Sther places. But no one was home unt she 
came fo Albert Chriss house. He was baking 
bread loves But since they were nearly done, 
he took them ou ofthe oven and then left on 
the mun forthe Lewis homestead. Tina con: 
tinued on and asked twelvesyeat old Herbert 
Kiabunde togoforhelpalso: He note Jimmy 
Foley Geonge Helleman, and George Kemp, 
tthoali arrived at the homestead at about theee 
Gidock Albert Chit had gone into the wel 
but had not come up eithe Jnany lowered & 
Tantem int the well, butt went out at about 
fifteen feo, indicating that there was gas inthe 
wel. The men ted Sp a bundle of hay ond 
bhtmed it witha rope inthe well to emove the 
fee. Then jimmy went down and found the 
three men dead. They had al died from nba 
ing the gas in the wel gas the oldcumers 
Caled “ac damp’ The belies were brought 
Sp sng the winds and afew day ater ll 
three vere buried in the same grave in the 
Melowdale cemetery. Gorge had ben tity 
nine years od. 

“Tina and Isabelle left Neerlandia soon after 
‘They moved t Vancouver where Woof Hin's 
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brothers and some of George's relatives were 
Tring. There she worked ss a nurse-house- 
keeper Later she owned rooming house 
thot Tina firs leased thei in Neelandia 
to Tom Wilson and Albert Scot then sold it © 
‘Dour Terpema in i926 Tina died in 1983, 887 
years of age. Isabelle wrote, “My father never 
Ei gt to compite lis plano the amy 
but from my mother and ffom his Aunt Bele 
Tigger I know he was happy there. Had he 
Tv too, might stl beivng in Neelandia® 

Isabelle Spouse 


WILLEM AND HENDRIKA (BLOM) DE 
GROOT 

Willem de Groot was born December 1, 1851 
in Oldebroek, Gelderland, the Netherlands. 
Hie was a widower with six children when he 
‘married Hendrika Blom on April 25, 1890. 
Hendrika had been born February 26, 1849, in 
Apeldoorn. Her first husband, Jan Wonink, 
had died of tuberculosis. They had a family of 
three or more children. A daughter, Manna 
(Gerrtdina Hermanna) was born to Willem and 
Hendrika on December 3, 1892 

Tn 1912 Willem, Hendika, and Manna im- 
migrated to Canada aboard the Corsican. Two 
of Fendrika’s children (daughters) had died of 
tuberculosis, but another daughter, Wip 
(Willemina), came with them as well as some of 
Manna’ cousins (de Groots). They travelled 
third class, but Manna would go on the first 
class deck and mingle with the people. She 
could get away with it because of her beauty 
and nerve 

“The de Groots went to Edmonton where 
Wip’s sweetheart, Jacob Visser, was living. She 
and Jacob were married that same year. The de 
‘Groots lived in Fraser Fats while in Edmonton. 
Hendrika was an aunt to Aaltje Olthuis, who 
also lived there’ 

Tn 1914 Willem tookup the NW 27-61-35asa 
homestead, He built a Ib by 24-fo0t log house 
fonitand he and Hendrika moved therein the 
fall. Manna stayed in Edmonton to work and 
‘married Willem van Ark. They moved to Neer 
Tandia in 1916. 

The land on the homestead had to be 
cleared, and Willem often ad Hendrika help 
hhim. At times she would have to pull on the 
rope winch while Willem chopped at a stump to 
sgetit out. They did clear enough acres that by 
{821 Willem was able to obtain the patent to his 


‘Ba van Ark, Hea nosing Gorrude Visor, ip Wet 
tom eo scr 


land, Over seven ares were being cropped and 
Willem owned nine cate, two horses, five 
Sheep, and two hogs: He had built an addition 
fnte the log, house, a hen house, and thre 
Sncba-half ules of pole fencing. A steen-foot 
“rbbed well had also been dug 

‘Soon after receiving the tle to his land, 
Willem solditto Klaas Tninga, who wanted 
move deser to school, Willem oved onto Ex 
tnerzaels quarter and built house near the 
Southeast comer 

‘Willem was from the Gereformeende Kerk 
and held the views of those ofthe Dolan. 
He often visited Klaas Turinga, who was ike 
thivded, The Tuininga children brought milk to 
the de Groots and when they came, Willem 
would give each of the childgen — Annie or 
Simon ©a lump of brown sugar asa teat. 

Willem never learned fo speak English. He 
knew how fo say hello” and’-good:-bye, but gt 
the two words mixed-up and sid them athe 
wrong times, He became upset when he saw 
tne of the schoolteachers, Jean Carle, who 
seas boarding with the Tuningas,crochetingon 
Sindy but netnowingany Engh eld 
not tell he so. 

Hendrika died in 1923 or 1924. Some years 
Inter, Willem left Neerlandia, He moved back o 
the Netherlands Where his daughter Manna 
had moved with Ner family 


RIENTS DE JAGER 

‘Rients de Jager, a single man, was among 
the first group of Dutchmen that took up home: 
steads in Township 61 and 62 on December 18, 








1B. He had been born December 30,1880, in 
Spannum, Friesland, the Netheriands, and 
tuptized in the Nederlandse Hervormde Ker, 
HE vas working in South Holland when he 
decided fo emigrate, coming to Edmonton 
‘There he found’ job at Swifts Packing Plant 
where other Dutchmen were also working 

Renk, a8 everyone called him fled on the 
SW3461'35, He ult alog house thereinearly 
191, but did not take up residence unl March 
191. With the help of the bwo oxen he had 
brought along, Rienk began to prove up the 
land: He broke three acres that fst year and 
puttwoorthemincrop en, ike many ofthe 
herent settlers here, was not experienced in 
Al sxpects of farming, When he frst seeded 
fan, he moved fom spot o spot on the clear 
fre tandingin one pli and preading i 
fe were feeding chickens, The grin pew 
tmuch too thick Eventually he lered the cor- 
tec way——abrisk walk across the field with the 
fain thrown up high into the az. After he had 
Farvested his few acres of crop that first fall, 
Rienk went to workin the harvest in Saskatche- 
th, but returned inthe nev yea. 

Rienk made enough improvements to his 
land that by 1917 he could receive the patent Yo 
{By then he had bla 14 by ior sable, 2 
iby Iefoot shack, a chicken house, and a hog 

He had dug a19foot welland put up two 
Ines of wie fence. Sinteen acres ofthe bush 
ted been broken bute was cropping ony ten 
Rink also owned five cattle By that fine 

Rienk’s favourite animal was his part- 
Ayrhirox Its one he nies oxen the 
‘element, a beautiful animal with aig pair of 
carved hors, Tht ox, with ts partner formed 
Sam that was known among the setlers for 
ieclaznes. The following story was often told 
‘Sout them: After the church was bu the men 
aftecommanity spent he fst ofl ceasing 
lind on the churchyard. One time Rienk an 
Sone were en the jbo paling Othe 
stumps onthe clearing, The oxen pulled and 
rained, but it was {9 no aval. Then two 
Jpapen amen devised a test unknown to 

nk they hitched the oxen up toa stamp tat 


was loose. Again the oxen leaned forward, ap- 
peacing to exert all their strength, but they 
Eel not move the stump, Fell the men in 


‘greatamusement, walked up to the stump and 
Pushed it over by themselves, 
“Many Neetlandia people were sick with the 


‘a tg on ecu ox sing a treak whining 
Ihe arch grounce 918. etn Ata, Kins Tanga Je 
‘Pater Kampner J bese iso Sbren Nemes Daa ts 


fu dusing the 1918 epidemic. Rienk was one of 
thefew people whodid ot come down witht 
He did chores for many others who were sick 
Duting the nex winter a Vega bacheog, James 
Kalordh died and was bandin the Needandia 
cemetery. After watching the burial at which 
‘nly three men were present, Rienk com: 
mente, "Sno Ise ow they Buy bach 
inthe ealy twenties, when many Neetlan- 
dia farmers began using horses instead of xen, 
Rienk bought’ pair of mares, Then with the 
help of some neighbours, he butchered his 
favourite ox. Later Rienk. went t help a neigh 
bourbutcherhis milk cow. He took along his:12 
flees etn but when he ne the nigh 
our wanted to get one last mulking from the 
ow: Rien waited she was being milked 
then finally asked “Ben’ je kar? Care you 
finished?” When the answer "yes" came from 
tnder the cow, Rienk immediately took aim 
Ind shot, Down fll the cow, right Beside ts 
‘wer who in alarm sid, "Man, fe kun mij ook 
fgescheten hebben! (You could have shot me 
tool) 

Rienk was dark-skinned, had dark ai, and 
swore a mustache He aways imped the result 
bf an open sore on his thigh caused by tuber 
Culosis He kept the spot bandaged and had to 
changethedesinga couple ines a day Re 
tras meticulous person, He kept himecifneat- 
iy dressed, and hishouse was alvays clean and 
fy. 

The house was a cozy place with a wood! 
touring cook stove and a Heater in the big iv 
ing are, pictures onthe walls, and curtains in 
front of the windows. The kitchen table was 








covered with an oleloth that had a design of 
berries on it, Rlenk would often say toa young 
Visitor “You're probably wishing that was real 
Fruiton the table, heh?” Besides the ving are, 
there was a smail bedroom downstairs and an 
extra bed upinthe oft Rienk didall the house- 
hold chores himselt He churned butter baked 
bread, cookies, and cakes; and kept garden in 
summer to prove vegetables for himeel. For 
fresh meat Ihe sometimes went hunting near 
the slough on the south ofhis quarter There he 
would wat bind ney ee to he 
Could shoot a meal of wild duck, Rienk also 
‘washed his own clothes, although he brought 
fis Sunday shirt to Peterje Schoonekamp. He 
mended his clothes over and over unt there 
tras patch upon patch. 

Rene ws. quiet, reserved fellow, yet soca 
ble. He often visited his neighbours, the 
Schoonekamps, fr morning coffee. Whenever 
‘one ofthe Schoonckamp children had a bith 
Say, he brought a git — sometimes a home 
made one, One day he brought Rule a chest of 
{rawers four matchboxesglaed together, cov 


ered with wallpaper, and buttons on them for 
rawer pulls. Rienk also visited the Joe Baker 
family. During the winters that Joe worked in 
Edmonton, Rienk would sometimes help 
Georgeand Minnie Baker with the chores, such 
as chopping down trees for firewood. When 
the Klaas Tuiningas moved to the quarter south 
of Rienk’s in the late twenties, Rienk enjoyed 
going there and speaking Fries (Rienk never 
{did lear to speak much English). OF the Tuin 
inga children, Annie was his favourite. Annie 


‘Some man ofthe community posi oa photon he Fest ol uc 18221. Finke Jagat 2 Kaas Ke, Peeing, 
‘be Howard, 8 C.K. Mart 6 Jann Olegbers 7 Popo Schrng, 8. Dave Tanga. 9 Couwe Terps, 1. Nara 
‘Shoonekame 1. Ayer rie 12 Pte Looe donnovwe, 14 an nema 1, Toney Sturn 6 sas Ot 17 Cat 
Ingworaen 18 Aber Risers 18. Wom an Ark. 20 Bon Levers 21 Howy Kepers 
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loved comilakes, but her family could not af- 
ford to buy them. For her fifteenth birthday 
though, Rienk brought her three skeins of em 
broidery cotion and a box of comflakes. 

Through socializing with friends and atten- 
dance at church, Rienk kept close tabs on the 
current affairs in the community: which men 
‘were back from the harvest, which woman Was 
expecting a child, and who had purchased 
something new. Rienk also faithfully read the 
Dutch papers that he received, thus keeping 
himself current on other matters as well 

Being a thrifty person, Rienk watched his 
money carefully. He tried to save abitof money 
from his weekly cream cheque, and once t was 
put away he would wait until the next cream, 
‘heque before he gave out any cash, One time, 
after asking a young woman to wash the cur- 
tains in his louse, he paid her with some sugar 
sacks (which were used to make embroidered 
dresser runners), When he paid someone 
wages, he was concerned that the recipient 
spend the money wisely. It seems that one 
tine, after writing a letter to his sister in Fries 
land, he put the letter in an envelope ad- 
dressed tothe bank and money in the envelope 
addressed to his sister. Discovering the mix-up 
too late, Rienk was upset. Others, however, 
ssid it must have been the Lord's wil, since his 
Sister needed the money. 


‘There were not many eligible single women 
inthe seulement and Renk would sometimes 
kingly say, "I Tcould only order one of those 


Women in the Eaton's catalogue.» ” Being 
tle onthe homestead, it ras dificult to re 
member which day ofthe week it was. To Keep 
tack, he would puta check mark on the alen- 
dhreach day. One Sunday morning Kass Tuin- 
{nga stopped at Rienk’s before church and, 10 
isan ound im patching his overal 
and heating his Saturday mest of erwtensoep 
tn the stove. Gaele Baker sometimes stayed t 
Henk’ for Sunday dinner since Gacle always 
walled to church services and Rink suggested 
he say there between services instead After 
one morning service Gaele found Rienk busy 
ineang bread dough, Gace asked, “Are you 
ding your work on Sunday?” In spite of it 
being Sunday, the Bread was ios likely baked 
anyhow. 

When the threshing crew came to Rienk’, 
though, he didnot do the cooking and baking, 


but sent for Petertje Schoonekamp and her 
daughters to doit instead. 

1h 1827 Rienk made trip to Friesland 10 
Vist his sister When he retumed he brought 
Bis for his friends, inching» rubber ball or 
{aby Stewart Plantings. About vo years later a 
son of Rienk's sisters, {ma ongema, wanting to 
See something of the worl, came to visit 
Rien. Ima was sill young fellow nd Rlenk 
promised him that if he would stay and farm 
fvith him, he could eventually take over the 
farm, But ima stayed only about two years, and 
then went back to the Netherlands, fe didnot 
like this country ~ there were too many tees 
tosuithimand, lit waspatot the world, twas 
Certainly the backward end of 

The sore on his leg continually bothered 
Rienk: He neversode hs horses, and when he 
‘was.on the wagon or cutter he went on his 
Knees to ide instead of siting. Inthe early 
thinieshe hired oneof Albert Mastsboys, Ca, 
to help him during the spring and summer 
Carl helped him pat inthe crops and did the 
tasks that were more eifcal for Renk, suchas 
walking behind the arrows. 

‘The illefects of the tuberculosis increased 
ae Rien goto In Apr 27 erred eg 
aiter stepping over a fence onto ie, causing 
Fimto be laid up for three weeks, Ricnk asked 
‘Arie Emmerzael to do the chotes and his 
ghughter Annie to hep withthe housework. 
Stil keeping a watchfal eye, Rienk had Annie 
wash the cream separator oatside so the Kche 
Enflor would not get wet. Rlenk, now fityesix 
Searsold, was more reticent when women were 
ound, but later that year on his birthday, 
‘when Annie came to hal water from his wel, 
Retold her ogo insite house. Hehad some 
hot chocolate and apiece of cake for Annie 

In January 1938 Annie again came to hel 
because Rienk was. But within few days he 
wentto the hospital in Barthead and was trans 
ferred later to an Edmonton hospital He died 
there on September 4 1958, and was buried in 
the Neerlandia cemetery. There was quite 3 
crowd of people atthe funeral service! C.K 
Mast Jan'Koning, and Klaas Tuininga were 
executors of the estat. Joe Baker bought the 
farm and everything clse was auctioned off 
The money was supposed tobe sent to aenk’s 
relatives in the Netherlands, but the war had 
begun in Europe by then and the Canadian 
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Government would not send money overseas, 
so itseems the money never was sent 


ARIE AND MARTHA (VAN DALEN) 
‘EMMERZAEL 

‘Arie Emmerzael came to Edmonton in May 
{8tlasa single man. He had been bon October 
5, 1878, in Vierpolders, South Holland, the 
Netherlands, Before coming to Canada, he had 
worked in a laundry. At the time he decided to 
Jmmigrate, he was working in Germany and 
some German acquaintances made the tsp © 
Edmonton with him. 

‘On February 6, 1913, Arie paid the ten-dol- 
lar fee and filed on the NE 28-61-35, He was 
among the first Dutch setters in the area later 
known as Neerlandia. He had aI6by I8footlog 
house built or himself and worked to prove up 
the homestead. Every fall, he left to go out 
working in Edmonton or southern Alberta, 
Usually returning inthe eaely spring ofthe new 
Wi Aiter Arie had been in Neerlandia for some 
time, he met Martha van Dalen, They were 
married January 20, 1918, in the log church in 
Neerlandia with Rev. Jongbloed of Edmonton 
officiating. Children were soon bor into the 
family: Annie (Aarte, January 13, 1919), Peter 
(Pieter, February 19, 1920), and Helen (Hill- 
gfera, October I, 192) All were bom with the 

lp of midwife Johanna Oldegbers. 











Arie received the patent for his homestead 
in 1922 According tothe records, he was crop 
ping twelve acres and had five head of cate 
Eestde a log house, he haa log stable, a hen 
howse, and one-and- half miles rai fencing 
Teas noted thatthe twelve-footeribbed well 
vias in quicksand. All these improvements 
rere valued at 970,00 Earley in 917, Arlohad 

ven two acres of his quarter to the Shoal 
Greek School District. The acreage for the 
School site was “32 rods long, 10 rods wide — 
1029 eet South of the NE corner” 

Marta ster, Jeni Schuring, had been 
cating for their aging parents, the van Dalens. 
Sutin i923, when the Schurings meved to the 
US.A., Aneand Martha moved into the Schur- 
ing house so that they could take care of her 

rents in those yeas Arie farened both the 
curing quarter and his own, aswell as often 
‘working onthe paiies in the fall. 

Whife they ved on the Schuring pace, two 
amore children were born to Arie and Martha 
Lonard (Leendert) on February 3, 1925, and 
William on December 23, 1926. Both those 
times, Peterje Schoonekamp came to help 
with the births, The year alter William was 
tom, Arie again went to Nobleford Jo work 
While Arie was gone, Willam took sick one 
Sunday. Martha mediately sent a message to 
Arie, But William died on Wednesday (October 
19, 1827 before Arie returned home. Arie did 
fot come home unl Friday evening, 50 the 
burial was on Saturday. Menne Nanninga made 
the effin 

Another incident almost led them to believe 
they had lost another son, Arie would Tet his 
Cattle out to graze during the day. They would 
wander out to the east and usually came home 
ai night on their own, One Friday night, 
hhowever, in 192801929, the cattle did not come 
hhome. The next momning Martha sent Pete to 
Took for them Pete took slong their dog Bobby, 
and headed cat, I was an overcast day and, 
though he eventally found! the cattle, Pete 
became hopelessly lost. The cows refused to no 
in the direction he herded them, so he finally 
decide to leve them and go home to get fis 
dads help, Meanwhile Arie and Marth were 
getting worried and, towards evening when 
Retest had not come home, they began look 
ing forhim Martha went as fr as Wiscarson’ 
bbutwasunable to finds trace ofPeteor the dog 
She feared that Pete might have drowned in 
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sough. They hunted nil midnight, and the 
‘et moming John Kippers went gn Horseback 
tothe Coopstoretocal the RCMP to come out 
vith wacking dog Jobm slso alerted the peo. 
Ble church, where the service was fo begin 
$honly. The men decided to search in groups 
tnd, Pte vas found, to fre gunshots 

The evening betore, Pete had wandered 
rod ahdihe and the dog had spent the night 
beside fire on a spot where some men Rad 
endearing land. le woke up eary the next 
storing and, ater some more walking, found 
amsteed (SW 2662-95). It was about ox 
{dock an the farmer, Gregor Popatni, wasin 
bed. Gregor brought Pete to Julius Boman 
whom he thought might know where the En 
teas or ther neighbours, the Kipper am: 
[five Julius didnot know either, but he dd 
now where Toney Sturvold lived. Pete Knew 
favo get home from Sturwold's place. From 
thre, he walked across the quarter his folks 

The group of men from the church had 

Eeranvel whan he valked nts he ont 
Bers Bos was the frst tosee Pete and he fired 
ifthe shots, ending the search 

Opoe van Dalen died in early 1929, Later 
that some year the Schuring sold thei land 
Aiesloghouse had burned, due toa change of 
vind tection wile Are was burning a sir 
Hl, so the Emmersaels and Opa van Dalen 
hoved into van Ars empty log house just 
forth of Are's quarter. Ase contied fo crop 
oh own quarter while on van Ark’ quarter 
fete livestock — cows, igs, chickens, and 
ta 


‘Ariealso owned a cayuse named Dolly; she 
hndreddish-brown colouring and a black mane 
and tail. She was a gentle horse, although at 
lines she could be quite stubborn. She was 
siten used tobring the cows away to pasture on 
the quarter west of van Ark’, One day when 

Dolly hitched up in ron athe potato 


aalivator for some work in the garden, she 
‘fase to move an inch. In frustration Arie 
Eales wi ch, but he happened 
‘oh her inthe wrong place right behind her 
tars, She fell over tnconscious, but having 

Arie a proper scare, she camne after 
Srtle 

‘Among the turkeys running loose on the 
yard was one aggressive gobbler The teaches 
ie Dison, who lived fn the teacherage on 
the southeast comer of van Ark quartet had 


to pass the Emmerzacl place on his way to and 
from school. The mean gobbler had an aversion 
to the red socks Mr. Dickson wore, and when 
‘ever the gobbler spotted them he would give 
‘haseand send the teacher on the run, Rev. Van 
Der Woude would come to visit Opa van Dalen 
‘wearing, as usual, his Black felt hat, The gob- 
bler didnot like that hat either, and often the 
Reverend would come running into the house 
and say to Martha, “Missus, war heb je de 
broom? (Mrs, where do you have the broom?) 
He would then rush out with the broom and 
chase the gobbler away. 


Pat Opa, Lona, 10, 


Avie was a shy man, As he got older, he 
grew quite stout. Martha had sways been 
Stout She loved to read, and borrowed Dutch 
and English books from Froukje Anema, who 
received boxes of books from her relatives, the 
Eerdmans. Martha aso enjoyed kiting, and 
af night would often sit bythe lamp, keting 
and reading at the same time. She could sing 
Welland thught the children many Dutch 
Songs, as swell as English ones such as “Old 
Black joe" and “Tipperary” 

'AS they grew Older the children did their 
share ofthe work— geting tne cows, doing the 
milking, gatheringeggs, and nwiner saving 
Frewood forthe stove és 

van Dalen died in 1932. During the 
tardies fhe Depression Anant his fue 
tex He began soling Dr Bells products arcund 
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1934, Dr. Bells products included spices, fa- 
vourings, feed Sdditives, medicines for man 
and beast, and many salves and ointments. 
One of the medicines was Dr. Bell's Medical 
Wonder, an animal cure which sold for one 
dollar a bottle. It was a black liquid, good for 
colicin horses. The directions were to put it on 
the tongue — thirty drops for horses, five for 
dogs, and two for cats. One woman told Arie 
that che had even used it for herself! A medi- 
cine for humans was Anti-Pain Drops, also a 
black liquid, that had to be putin hot water and 
mixed with sugar It was taken internally for 
Stomach ailments or rubbed on externally for 
theumatism. Arie bought a covered laundry 
‘wagon to use for selling the goods in summer, 
and in winter used a cutter. He went as far as 
Vega, Mellowdale and Pibroch, sometimes 
being gone for two weeks ata time, He would 
stay overnight at the homes of various custom- 
ers. Later, Arie sold Christian literature from 
Eerdmansand Zondervan's publishing houses: 
Psalters, commentaries, daily Bible calendars, 
and cards. He travelled with these through the 
‘Vega and Neerlandia area, 


During the war years, the Emmerzael family 
experienced many changes, Pete was drafted 
into the army in 1941, Helen married Clarence 
Wierenga in 1942, and a year later Annie mar- 
ied Lucas Sturwold. After a short illness, 
Leonard died of cancer on January 5, 1944, at 
nineteen years of age. After the war, in 1947, 


Pete married Eva Gerritsen, whom he had met 
"The Emmerzaels continued living in van 
Ark log house, but in 1943, Arie bought the 
NE 31-61-35 from Adriaan Dieleman, and he 
and Martha moved there, Martha passed away 
December 3, 1950, at the age of 67. After her 
death, Arie bought Albert Reinsma’s house. He 
‘moved it onto Pete and Eva's yard, and lived 
there until he passed away Noveraber 8, 1954 
“Annie Sturwold 


JOHN AND REKA (WICHERS) 
‘GELDERMAN 

John (Jan) Willem Gelderman was born Au: 
‘gust 1, 1892, in Wapenveld, Gelderland, the 
Nethettands. As he grew older, he helped his 
father inthe family bakery. Since there di not 
appear t0 be much ofa future in the Nether. 
lands for him or his parents, it was decided 
John would go to Canada and look for work 
The plan veas that he would then return to the 
Netherlands and prepare fora possible move to 
Canada with terest of the family, Asitwas, he 
remained in Canada for lack of money and 
‘ever saw his parents again 

Tt vas 191 when John and his cousin Jacob 
Visser immigrated toCanada, John was only, 
so Jacob was to keep a brotherly eye on him, 
‘They went to Edmonton where John’ sisters 
fiancé, John Boer and his brother, Jacob Boce 
were already living. There John Gelderman 
had various jobs, including ones at the Hotel 
Macdonald and on the High Level Beidge 

Ts September ISI, John and the other three 
yourig men each took out a homestead in the 
BanveliGainwtord ara There John di og 

During one winter he did not receive any 

Beyronly his room and board, His homestead 
There wt cancelled in 1913, but by that mee 
and his three companions had already re 
tured to Edmonton. The following yeas, John 
tnd his cousin Jacob took out homesteads in 
Neeslandia. John filed on the NW 3661-35 in 
September 114. A month later he abandoned 
if Stating that had too much muske 

‘The second homestead John took up in 
Neerlandia was the NE 35-61--5 on December 
2, 191d. This one John began proving up, soon 
iullding a log house ont But in 1916 he let for 
Granum where he and Bill Oldegbers worked 
ss farmhands for William Willamson. That all, 





John met Reka (Fiendrika) Hermina Wichers, 
and ater began courting her. Reka (born March 
21,1896) and her family had just immigrated 
from Nijverdal, Overijssel. She was the oldest 
of eight children. The Wichers had been ad 
vised by relatives in the Granum area to come 
tothe good country of Canada. After they came 
Reka found work at her cousin's, William, 
Williamson, doing housework. Later Reka 
worked fo other families and John found work 
with an English couple who had no children, 
For the three years John worked for them he 
livedin with them and was treated as thei son 
‘While there he learned to speak English wel. 


kim Gasoman, Jon Edbrs, Bl Okegbers 


In September 1919 John returned to 
Neeslandla to work on the homestead. He 
tought five catle and two horses and began 
cearng land. He also fixed up the log house, 

putting in cupboards and making a table and a 
set of chairs, On July 1, 1920, John and Reka 
were married in Edmonton, since there was no 
minister in Neerlandia or Granum. Reka tra 

elled from Nobleford by train while John went 
to Westlock by horse and wagon (which he left 
with @ farmer) and then on to Edmonton by 
train. The wedding took place in the home of 
theminister, Rev. H. J Ruys, and those present 
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wore Jobu’s brother Jacob, his sister Hendrika 
Boer andierhusband John. The reception was 
Tach atthe Boers home with some fiends 
‘ter spending afew days in Edmonton, John 
and Reka left on their honeymoon to Neelan 
‘ia. Traveling with them was George Tocbes, 
two was cunous to see Neerandia, Bil Okdeg 
bers, who had. homestead in Neetlanda: ae 
Hendrik de Groot, who wanted to visit his 
brother Willem. In he moming they al eaught 
the train to Westlockand from there they con 
sued by hose an wagon ohn and eka 
amped overnight nthe bush with the three 
men and a host of mosguitoes for company. 
‘They arrived in Neerlandia the following 

‘Somedays ater a reception was held forthe 
newlyweds, Everyone in the sotement came 
Amongthe gifts John and Reka received were a 
fread pan and a hen with chicks, These ite 
tame ffom people who had not much mos to 
five than their help and kindness. The Young 
Reople's Society gave them a gu amp. 

The year after he was married John re 
ceived the patent ois homestead. According 
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to the records, by 1921 he had broken fieen 
{eresofland, was roppingrine sees, and had 
‘eared twenty ares of meadow The herd of 
fate had increase to ten but his horse herd 
had decreased from three to two, Other im- 
provements were 28 3 fot og and 
fumiber hoase, «20 by 3-00" log buen, th IS 
foot welland 1% mules of fencing 

Ta the early years of farming ie was dif 
cult for the Geidermans. They lost one horse 
pet year for seventeen yeas, It as thought 
thx they died of swamp fever or from poison 
plants somevshere along, the creck where they 
razed, since the horses kept at the yard were 
fot allected. Through all problems, there wes 
ways enough for the fay to eat and they 
‘experienced the Lord’ blessings. 

‘One blessing was John an Reka’ family of 
cighthealthy children: GerstJan (May 192), 
Sena (Gecina, August 23,1922), Bertha (Apa 
8, 1928), Herman (Hermanus, February 2, 
1526), Rita Hermina (October 5, 1928), Jean 
(September5, 185 Henry John September il, 


1935), ane Joanne May (April 28, 1942) All of 


the children except Joanne were born at home 
with the help of a midwife — either Johanna 
Oldegbers of Petertje Schoonekamp. All were 
bom with dark hair except for Joanne, who was 
blond, and john wondered if they had taken 
the right baby home from the hospital! 


‘Back stn, Bort, Gat. Fontan, Rok, Hons, 
Fema 328° 


Shortly after they were marid, John pur 
cused sed iene sewing machine at Pte 
Kampnar® salen the Netherlands, Reka had 
worked in a cothing factory where she had 
Iarned sewing sts She seed ist of te 
family’s clothes, many of them from flour 
Soche Sometanes ey Lanily ent ube 
ted cating from Nobleford One atemoon 
Hela oct abst mating herself dese out of 
tater sent by the fry. But she was que 
Fustrtedby thet ohn came home--there 
tras nt quite enough fable and she told hin 
that no milter how she ted iy she could only 
gpttres sleeves out of the muir 

‘One ofthe weekly household chores was 
doing the wash Reka, however, had i better 
than tomer instead ofa washboard she hada 
tub with vane inside that was tumed by mov. 
Inga handle onthe tub ight and let But since 
ions heavy wok, the tak often el o Jon, 
who found Ia bog chore 

‘Dring the early So, Join cleared land for 
Jan Oldegbers and received a pump organ as 
Bavment John enjoyed music and played the 
Egan for church services, He alo gave organ 
tra ln leswons, Some organ sents cae 
tothe house, but for many John gavelessonsin 
theirhomes. He spent one days week giving 
lessons, traveling om place fo place during 
theday. Usually that same night there would be 
hae Pacts the church for many yeas he 
Slrected the church choir which was made up 
St young ppl. The fist few yas he apt 
{ham wll the use ofthe gan and they 
leamedtoread music with the help ofthe sya 
bles do-remia, A group of marred men aso 
‘me regularly fo the Celdermansto practice st 
‘eter debi quant Gldeman 
a Temiy or with fends often sang fopeter 
Sound to oan 

ohn and Reka were a loving ater and 
mother They believed Christians had to show 
itn ives whothny mre tei 
dren, “If you lok forthe god in people or 
situations, then their faults or the bad wil nt 
deem #9 important or wil even disappear 
When the thildren criticized: people John 
ould remind them that those people wereelso 
bother in Chast 

ohn held Bry to the basic truths ofthe 
Bible but not to what he fell were rules and 
traditions made by men, Ths the Geldennan 
gis were alowed to wear sad for spor. 
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John pressed for the use of English in the 
church services. He felt that since they lived in 
Canada they should learn and use the language 
ofthe and. When the children were young he 
bought an English story Bible so he could read. 
to the children in English and at a level they 
‘ould understand. 

John was always actively involved in com- 
munity activites. He was a charter member of 
both the Neerlandia Co-op and the Neerlandia 
Savings and Credit Union and served on the 
boards of each. He served as an elder in the 
Christian Reformed Church for many years 
and during those years was a delegate to Classis 
Pacific on several occasions and to Synod in 


As the Gelderman chien grew up they 
all married and raised families of the own 
Four of them marred into the Nanninga dan 
Gerrit to Hidda Nanning, Sena to Corny Nan- 
rings, Bertha to Bert Nanninga, and Joanne © 
‘Alvin Nannings. Two of them marie into the 
Keikke family Ferman to Lula Knkke and Rita 
to Ralph Kribke, Henry married Betty Fisher. 

Jean spent most of her life away from 
Necrlandia. After graduation she attended 
RBI, where she met George Spee, whom she 
Inter marred le became an ordained minister 
and they served on the Nigerian mission fed 
fortwentysixyear. They have four daughters 
George and ean ae stil working in missions 

Jolin and Reka retired in 1960, bought 
Seibren Tiemstras house, and. moved to the 
hamlet, They lived there antl Jana 
when they moved into the Emmanuel Senior 
Gitizens’ Home in Edmonton. John passed 
‘sway October I, 1977, afterabrie nese Reka 
ontinues to live a the home and isin reason. 
bly good heath 

Gelderman Family 


WOUTER AND JOHANNA (BOSCH) 
GROOTHUIS 

In the winter of 1915 Wouter Groothuis, at 
the age of 34, came to Neerlandia to clear some 
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land and build log house for his future bride 
and himsell. The land he chose was the SE 
552.35 close to Baird Lake, with neighbours 
Henry Michael and Willam Krikke ving with 
inva mile, He had filed for on December 2 
1n15, When the homestead was ready he went 
back to Edmonton to marry his bride, Johanna 
G: Bosch, on January 23, 116. That same week 
they left or Neerland. 

Wouter had been born on Marc 9,18, in 
Genemiden, Overjsee, the Netherlands, He 
had emigrated in 1910 ecmase, besides there 
not being mach opportunity t begin farming 
in the Netherlands, nearly everyone in his Wie 
lage was related snd Wouter ino care to Bet 
tarred to his relatives, He had fist gone to 
Tynden, Washington, U.S.A. where he had 
‘worked ashired farm hep, and then he headed 
TorMontana, Soon after he returned to Lynden 
and, upon hearing about the opportunities in 
Tinad®, decided fo go to Edmonton. He had 
read about the land avallable In Alberta in an 
frie written by H. Kippers in De Wachter. 
‘Wouter first fond work balding roads inthe 
ciy of Edmonton, but was interested in home 
Heading. On February 7, 1913, he took out the 
SE 35-61-35, although he never lived on the 
land and abandoned it on November 19,191, 
Sting that t had foo much muskeg 

Joanna had been born in the tty of En- 
schede, Overijssel, on October 13, 1884. She 
iad started working ina factory when she was 
twelve years old, and had continued to work 
there into her adult years, During those later 
Years, the man to whom she was engaged con 
tracted tuberculosis, When he died, Johanna, 
needing a change, had quit her ob and immi- 
fated o Canada in 1915, Her father had accom 
panied her as single women were not allowed 
{otravel alone. She went to Edmonton because 
her poteral unt Wilemina ter Horst and hes 
husband, Jan, were ving near Edmonton in 
Enstburg, After Johanna and Wouter had met 
and decd to wed, they made plans to begin 
fhomesteading. Johanna, having grown up in 

‘Sy, had no ides what tha involved bt 
twas m0 afraid to tackle it. Thus began what 
‘were some ofthe hardest years of thei ves, 

When Wouter and Johanna arrived at the 
homestead after their wedding, Johanna 
asked,“ Whereis our house?” Even after Wou- 
ter pointed it ov, she could hardly see ft 
through the thick bush, The main floor ofthe 











house consisted of one large room which 
served as kitchen and living area. Off the kitch- 
fen was a small pantry. A stairway led to one big 
bedroom under the rafters. 

‘Wouter and Johanna soon bought a few 
cows, some chickens, and a team of oxen to 
help with the clearing and breaking. There was 
plenty of work to do, Fest ofall the land that 
‘was already cleared had to be broken. Wouter 
decided it would be best i Johanna drove the 
‘oxen and he held the plow, as holding the plow 
‘was the more difficult task. Whata disaster that 
‘was! Johanna simply could not keep those oxen 
ina straight line! Wouter was extremely frus- 
trated by this, but could do nothing other than 
trade places with her. Johanna did, however, 
learn fo milk cows and even shoot the chicken 
hawks that tried to steal the chickens. 

‘On Friday, January 26, 1917, Johanna went 
into labour with their frst child. The midwife, 
Johanna Oldegbers, sensed something was 
wrong, but help was dificult to get with the 
doctor thirty miles away and it being the heart 
of winter. The baby still had not been born by 


Sunday, so Siebren Tiemstra went on horseback 
to summon the doctor, who arrived the next 
morning. After examination, he said that he 
thought he could save Johanna but had no 
hope for the baby. The child was a boy and, 
though he was blue and purple when he was 
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bern through a miracle he survived. The baby, 
whom Wotan Johanna named Dick, could 
‘ot keep down the milk that Johanna fed him. 
Nothing she gave him stayed down, One day 
om Jan and Tante Wllemina ter Horst came 
fora visit Tante Willemina knew what to do; 
She advised Johanna to cook cream of wheat n 
‘eer putin apiece of hoe vet cow fat as wel, 
dnd feed that fo Dick, Johanna tried that and 
Dik started growing and continued to grow, 
tang cream of west cooked with koe vet 

‘Asecond child, Sina, was Born March 25, 
181, Wouterand Johanna soon noticed that she 
‘as notin good health as she often turned 
ompletely Blue, Again, there was no doctor 
fra and it was foo far to take the baby by 
ddr wagon al he way to see one, When the 
dscor net came to Netrandi, he stopped at 
the Groothuis farm. He examined Sine and 
found her heart to be very weak, She lived for 
only fourteen months 

‘Another daughter Sena, was born March 
12,1920, and a second son, Hendrik on Janu 
ay 1, 1922, Wouter had made sufficient im 
roverents to the homestead during that time 
Esta November a hecould ob the tie 
totheland. By then, he was exopping sb acres 
and had three more cleared. There were also 
{no sabes on the homestead to shelter the 
sheen cate he owe 

Every fll, Wouter left the homestead to 
wok hewhee, He need to make money to 

rovide for the family through the winter. 

Feanna would stay home to care forthe chile 
dren and do the chores, She had to bake bread 
and churn eream into butter, She also had to 
fendthe chickens, milk three or four cows, and 
taal drinking water with buckets from the well 
forth cow andthe two oxen, Later se offen 
told her children that those animals never 
seemed to et filled up 

Tn the all of 1923, Wouter went 300 miles 
southtowork witha threshing crew in Gramm 
Sd Monarch, Johanna stayed on the home- 
Stead as usual, This time, all three children 
Became sick with chicken pox and whooping 
cough. This meant that, Besides being bus} 
with her daly chores and caring for the live 
Stock Johanna ws up half the night withthe 
children, Hendrik, who was nesry to years 
<b aca down with ron Joba 
Used many remedies to try to break the hi 
fever and stop the choking, but they aid ot 


Sena, Hey, lk, 1823 


help. The doctor wasfetched Duty that time it 
testo nt. Hendrik ied, Wouter was sil in 
luther Aberea and couid not be contacted 
immediacy, so it was some tine before he 
rived home Johanna vas exhasted by then 
She manage to get through the fancy, ut 
collapsed afterwatds. Sena remembered, “The 
fanera for my ite rather ag hed fn our 
home and Dad mae sme benches sal the 

ple could sit down, There were eo many 
People a outhouse just couldnt gure ot 
Tri re had so much company." 

‘Afterall thie, Wouter and Johanna decided 
to eave the homestead and in 924 they went 
with hee chilaren to Beret, Washington, 
UIS'A. where Johanna had relives: The two 
Children, Dick and Sena, later marred and 
tase fame of their wh, Dick ved tobe 63 
Year old, and Sena ives (98) in Lynden, 
Washington with he fay 

Sera wrote, "never new my mater to be 
healthy ashe coughed aslongas ean remem: 
ter and her health had beet broken, for he 
family dotoroften oldu she certanly was the 
image of a pioneer mother, never to regan her 
{ull heath Johanna ded in 1982 atthe age of 
57. Though the year he been hard Johanna 
fadmany happy memories of Neerland: She 
titen spake ofthe beauty of nature in Neel 
din of the long summer day: ofthe people 
ving togethers one bg ily shai ekch 
ethers joys and tear; ad thragh 
trldence of God's goodness, 

Wouter often lnged t go back to Neelan- 
dia fora vist although he never managed i 
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Helived tobe 77 years old and died in1958. He, 
like his wife, had often told the children of his, 
Boneerng days, He would say that he won- 
red if it had been worth it, but would then 

remark, “Somebody had to be the frst.” 
‘Sena Sterk 


JAMES HEATH 
Tames Alberto Heath was satya years 
‘old when he took up SW 4-61-35 in 1918. He 
hhad been born in the U.S.A. and came from. 
Texas. On his homestead entry, he listed his 
previous occupation as Baptist minister. 

James, who had some veterinary skils, was 
called Dr. Heath by the people who knew him, 
He would help Mellovedale farmers if they had 
greblems wth the livestock He taught in 
Neeriandia fora short time. 

Dr. Heath owned a 1914 Model T Ford that 
had an open top and a coal oll lamp on each 
side. He acted as chauffeur on occasion — one 
time to take Hilda Lindquist of Mellowdale and 
Lizzie Melsome to Edmonton because Hilda 
needed some work done on her dentures 

‘Dr. Heath stayed in Neerlandia for about 
two years, but never made any improvements, 
on his homestead. His homestead entry was 
‘ancelled in 1922 


HENRY AND KATIE (BAKER) HIEMSTRA. 
Henry Hiemstra (September 20, 1890), was 
‘ised in Friesland, the Netherlands. From age 
twelve to nineteen, he worked in an asylum, 
“After seven years of work there, he had contrib 
luted sulficient gratis time and was offered two 
hundred guldenora suit of lothes anda trip to 
‘America, Henry chose the latter and so in 1911 
hheboarded the Anacosti. He went to Kitchener, 
Ontario, and left from there with a Lutheran 
astor toBruderheim, Alberta. Soon Henry left 
for Edmonton where he worked for a short 
‘while a the City Water Works. 

In 1914 Hency applied for a homestead (SE 
2061-35) in Neerlandia. After building a log 
house, though, he stayed for only six months 
and then left to workelsewhere, He returned to 
the homestead in 1918. Henry married Katie 
Baker on March 22, 119, in the Granum Pres- 
byterian Church. They set up residence in 

feerlandia. Their first son, Comelis, was born 
January 16, 1921, 
Tn 1921 Henry obtained the patent to his 


homestead. At this time he was cropping ten 
acres of land, and owned eight head of ete 
and three horses, Hiematras ved ina 20by30- 
foot log house. On the homestead there was 
dlso an 18 by 2800 log bar, an 8 by 1-foot 
hen house, and a fourten-footcribbed wel 
Henry alo had put up tree miles ofwire-and- 
ral fence 

When Cor was small child, Henry went to 
workin the States for several months, One day 
Sometime later Cor saw a frightening stranger 
Sipe bie tasks balteenes: por 
walk Into the house. He scared Cor but Katie 
Threw her arms around him Henry was back. 


tonne, Comey Cather, Ka, 1827 


‘More children were born to Henry and Ka- 
tie: Catherine (Katharina, March 30, 1923) 
Gertrude Richtje (August 6, 1930}; Gilbert 
(Gaele, September 19,1934); and Donald John 
uly 17, 1937). As well as farming, Henry 
worked for several years as foreman for a road 
Construction crew in the area. He was also of 
help with the sick because of the knowledge he 
had gained while working in the asylum, 
Heney and Katie moved to B.C. with Gilbert 
and Donald in 1948, and left the farming to Cor. 
Catherine married Harry Janssen, Gertrude 
had gone to B.C. before her parents. She mar 
ried Peter Houweling and they live in New 
‘Westminster. Kate passed away November 2, 
1970, and Henry on Novernber 1, 1975, 
Cor Hiemstra 


JOE AND CATHERINE (WIERENGA) 
HOLWERDA 

Jelle Wieger Holwerda was born December 
30, 1886, in Anjum, Friesland, the Nether- 
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lands Jl’ parents owned farm, but he r= 
‘ceived good education and later did some 
teaching. In April 11 he traveled to Canada 
withthe Tjerd Visser fay, to whom he was 
‘ted, They sled aboard the Victoria, Jlle 
fd hic ve dollar with in to make a new 
Satin the country of Canada. He lived in 
Eltmonton forthe hat fe years and bought 
sree este tee ute want fo fe 
Song his own people s0 soon moved to 
Newandia, PP 

Tn March 1912 Jelle had filed on the SW 
246235 a8 ohn Holiwerda’, but bythe ime 
fe took up the NE 362-53 on September 5 
3d, he orate his name as Joseph oe), He 
toon built a 18 by 22:fot Tog house on that 
fomestad and begen living there in Novem: 
er 

joe, who was one ofthe beter-educated 
imen who pioneered in Neerland, played an 
Scive vole a public afar: He could spenk and 
rte English wel he spoke with hardly a 
thetotanactent. Joe was soon appointed oad 


foreman over the Neerlandia area by Frank 


‘Thompson. In this position he was responsible 
forthe road work that had tobe done and also 
forking and paying the workers. He wasa fair 
tanto work for and welled by hiv em- 
Bajees. Joe also became justice of the Peace. If 
there was trouble between neighbours, he was 
theane to see. Once he presided over a hearing 
held because ofa disagreement between two 
ron-Dutch settlers to the south of the settle- 
ment. The hearing was held in the log church 
tndJoe admonished the witnesses, “Speak the 
tat, in the name of the King foe was the 
game warden fora number of years and he was 
the person t0 see ifone needed a fire oF 
ing permit. 
veered from a bad knee, the result of 
anaccident- Once he had been working with a 
freaking plow when i got stuck. Joe urged the 
horses on and while they were pulling the 
tvener broke in two and one end ht Joe in the 
Ing. His knee was dislocated and after that it 
‘ent out of joint easily 
Joe worked hard, often working long hours 
and consequently ot eating regularly. Yet, he 
twas an easygoing, cheerful person. 
oe obtained the patent to his land in 1920. 
erwas cropping six sees and had fiteen acres 
broken and four acres slashed. Besides the 
ouse, he had put up a 30 by St-foot log stable 
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rot mind the gitls at all. He was attracted to 
Catherine, one of Lammert Wierenga’s gies, 
but she had some growing up to do— she was 
cnly seventeen atthe time. But eventually, one 
‘month after her twenty-fourth birthday, Cath- 
tine became Mrs, Joe Holwerda. It was a dou- 
ble wedding ceremony with Bill Olthuis and 
Carrie Tuininga on Sunday, March Il, 1934 


oe, Cater, 1904 


Joe had been elected councillor for Neerlan- 
dia in 1930. He was elected two more times, 
feach for a two-year term. The meetings were 
held about two miles east of the Shoal Creek 
store on Jim Allen's homestead and Joe rode 
there, as usual, on horseback 

‘On December 15, 1934, a son, Wilfred, was 
bor to Joe and Catherine, Joe was very proud 
of is son and vowed that he was going to have 
8 good education. But human intentions and 
plans can only be performed as far asthe Lord 
permits, The Lord called Joe home three 
months later on March 15, 1935. He was unable 
to fight off a bout of pneumonia and died after 
being taken to the hospital 

Wilfred was Pake and Beppe Holwerda’s 
only grandson. A highlight in Wilfred's life 
‘eame at the age of twelve years (1947), when 
Catherine took him to the Netherlands to visit 
the Holwerda family. Beppehad passed on, but 
ake was still very fit at the age of eighty-six 
yeats. The two Holwerda uncles were both l= 


Ee Wing Hain Egerema, Wife, 163 


ing too. From that experience Wilfred could 
form an imaginary father-image. 
‘Will Holwerda 


DRIKUS AND JOHANNA (NIJMAN) 
HUININK 

Johanna Niiman was born Augu 
in Aalten, Gelderland, the Netherl 
years later, Drikus Huinink was born in Win- 
terswijk on January 31. Drikus and Johanna 
were marriedin early 1910, Drikus wasa vracht 
zider — he drove a large team of horses and 
made deliveries, Johanna worked in a comb 
factory. 

Drikus and Johanna were acquainted with 
Henry Kippers who was living in Edmonton 
and who wrote to them about the good land 
land opportunities there. Consequently, the 
Huininks decided to immigrate to Canada. 
‘They sailed on the Victorian in April 19, After 
landing in Halifax, they took the train to Ed- 
monton, There they lived in Fraser Flats, shar- 
ing a shack with the Tjeerd Visser family. 
Drikus soon found a job with the City Water 
Works. 








buns, Oras, 1910. 


Dkus, ike many other Dutch immigrants, 
wanted 6 form im Canada so he went with 

up of Dutchmen to Townships 6] and 62 in 
rt Went tured, he was theled to ind 
tht a daughter, Margaret (Grads), had been 
tom while he was away (December 10, 1H). 
Dau fled onthe SW 106223 on December 
IRIDTL Ason, Henry (Hendriks) was born in 
BB. 

Alter coming to Neerlandia in 1914 or 115, 
the Huinks spent abouta year on the home 
stead. But when it became dear that Johanna’ 
fal was such that she would not be able fo 
Tanale the Romesteading life, Drikus relue 
tally gave up the homestead, He abandoned it 
in December 195, stating that he had resided 
anit for fourteen months, had but « house 
tndastabl, had broken two acres and cletred 
ten, He had sold his cow to Jacob Olthuis 
(which thereafter became known as “old 
Hunk). 

Drikus resumed employment withthe City 


kus, Dens, ohans. Henny 
{hae reas ne Bicorer 


Water Works and the Huininks remained in 
Edmonton for many years, Another daughter, 
Dena, was born in 1919, The Huininks had be- 
come good friends with the Kannegieters and 
‘often came to Neerlandia to visit them as well 
as the Ben Lievers family. Johanna died Se 
tember 30, 1963, and Drikus August 17,1970 
Hluinink Family 


CORNELIUS AND HERMINA (GOTZEN) 
INGWERSEN 

In 109, Case (Cornelius) Ingwersen immi- 
arated to Canada, atthe age of about 29 yeas 
Fe lett behind his wife, Hermina, aged about 
2 years; a small son, Comy (Covneias, born 
September 17, 1908); as well parents, broth 
ergand sisters. Parting was not easy, but if for 
him in the Netherlands had become more and 
‘more unbearable. Working with his father inan 
pokey business was boring and tiresome 
The urge to be free and get away from the 
narrow confines of the store had become an 
‘obsession with him. Moreover, hehad read ina 
Dutch newspaper of the wonderful oppor. 
tures there were in Canada, Land was fer 
ally being given away. Fora mere fen dollars 
‘ne could bay a whole quarter section of and 
‘That was too good to pase up he thought. After 
he talked ft ever with hs family, ty reluc 
tantly consented to let him go, It was decided 
that Case would go alone fst, and when he 
had a house and s job, Hermina would come 
and join him. She was not very happy with that 
decision, but she also saw the merit of 

So it was, that Case Ingwersen arived in 
Edmonton, Things were not os rosy she had 
expected. Jobs were hard to find, and then 
there was he language probien. Fle found i 
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ery hao understand hee Canaan nd 
they could not understand his language ether 
As foriving accomodations all he cou afford 
torentwasa smal shackin oss Flats along the 
Saskatchewan River in Edmonton. He was glad 
hiswife wns no there to see. Being alone did 
not bother him too much, There were more 
Dutch people living there, 0 he had compan 
ionship. 

For'a number of months, things went on 
quite normally. Case found the oa job, and 

quite content withthe way he ved. Bet 
only he would receive some news from Her- 
tra! Fefathflly wrote to her, but never goes 
reply. Finally, he went tothe post office and 
Compained tothe post master about his predi- 
ament. Aer Case fold him that he as C 
Ingwersen, the man stared looking through 
the mall, He soon came back with a stack of 
leters that he had file under the name C. 
Tingwersen (the writen Dutch I looks mich 
ie they had never ben cane Cave 
‘was overjoyed He started reading the eters. 
Beginning with the earliest and reading 
through them to thelatest. When he got othe 
Tast one, he found that his wife was coming 
Canada tojoin him! Their second child was due 
soon, and she wanted to be with Case. What 
tras he todo? He had nether imenor money 
gota better house and his wife was used tothe 
finer things in life, He was horified! But there 
twas no way out they would justhavetomake 
the best fi 

Hermina had a bad trip across the ocean 
becaise she was seasick mostof the way. Arriv- 
ing in Edmonton, Hermina was happy tof 
nally be with her husband again, But when 
they came'to their so-called “home”, she broke 
down and cied. What kind ofa place was this 
that he had Brought her to? Had she come all 
the way from the Netherlands to lve in this 
litle tamble-down shack? There was hardly 
any furniture —a homemade table, two chars, 
fda bunk with straw on st ws jas 00 
iucht Case, of course, felt very badly, but 
prose things wou oon be beter ony 

could find steady jo. Hermina didnot 
realize what she would have to go through 
before things would get better. 

‘When winter et, the days were dark and 
dreary. Inside the shack, i was notch warm 
ethan twas outdoors. Ino thissituaion, thei 
Second son, Gerrit (Gerhard), was bom on De 


cember 10, 109. The neighbours were very 
good to Hermina and helped her out 35 much 
Ss possible. Gerrit grev well since he was 
healthy and strong, and when he learned to 
walk, he became a handful to take care of. He 
would continialy wall away — to the neigh 
Tours or wherever he found things of interest 
One day, Father and Mother Ingwersen had to 
Search forhim for hours before they fond him. 
‘After this seary experience, they decided to He 
fhm with arope to the house. That put an end 
tohis wanderings. 

“The Ingwersens lived in Edmonton for five 
years. Two girls were born during that time, 
[Annie (Agneta Jane) on Jansary 29, 1913, and 
Johanna on October 12, 1914. Case did find 
‘more steady employmentby paintingand wall- 
papering for people. They also moved toa dit 
Kero Rouse afer fe year: was an 
improvement over the tarpaper shac 

"The desire to homestesd and have his own 
Jand was never far from Case's thoughts during 
these five years. Case filed on the N.E 
Segh.aton Apis bul dndoned tis 
land in Jay of that same year: He then joined a 

oup of sixteen Dutchmen and fled on the 
S'p'5-62.35, in what later became known as 
"Necrlandia, on December 18, 1911. Not al of 
these men went totheirhomesteads at this ime 
land Case was one of those who chose to remain, 
‘working in Edmonton. He abandoned his 
(quarter in I912, stating that ithad to much mus 
Keg and heavy timber. Later, he traded with 
Wouter Groothuis, who had faken up the -E 
43561355. Case filed on that quarter on Janary 
2, 1915, and'itbeeame the Igweren home- 
Shea 

‘Case built a log house and when all was 
ready, brought the family from Edmonton. 
Hermina tried to make a cozy atmosphere in 
fhe house with the things she had taken along, 
{rom the Netherlands. 

Thehouse wasnt very well bul and one 
smoening the family viewed the sky through the 
fable end of the house. Everyone moved out, 
5nd Cave did some repairing, They moved in 
‘temporary with John Gelderman, a bachelor 
‘who lived across the road. He was quite happy 
Iwith his new boarders, because Hermina 
the cooking for him, but the arrangement was 
shortlived: Ao soon asthe house was repaired, 
the family went back to their own domain. The 
oof of the house was made of sods, and when 
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it rained, the dirty water would drip every 
where —onto the beds, the floor, and, worst of 
ail, onto the table with Hermina’s beautiful 
Desso tafelkieed on it (the only thing which 
resembled her home in the Netherlands). 

Tn the winter, the cracks between the logs 
would let in the outside air. Although the 
cracks had been “chinked up" with moss, the 
cold would shrink the moss and the family had 
free refrigeration. It would be so cold that water 
standing afew feet from the stove would freeze 
solid. Even withall the cold and misery, no one 
became seriously ill, although Hermina often 
suifered from toothaches and pleurisy 

‘The living conditions on the homestead 
were a sharp contrast to what Hermina and 
Case had been used to in the Netherlands, and 
‘bothered Hermina the most. For her, the pi= 
goeeing life was very tying andhewasoten 4 
tempted to write to her parents about the sad 
slate of affairs. They would gladly have sent 
‘money to pay for the trip back to the Nether- 
lands. Case, however, had no desire to go back. 
He rather enjoyed this adventurous life. After 
all they were healthy, they had a bed to sleep 
‘on, and they had enough to eat — what more 
did they need? Their food consisted mainly of, 
‘nbbitsand prairie chickens, which were plent- 
fulin those days, and, of course, they got milk 
from a cow oF tw, 


Relatives in the Netherlands would often 
send parcels with used clothing, toys, and s0 
on. When one ofthe parcels rived there was 
‘ejoicing at the Ingwersen household Hermina 
was a good seamstress and transformed the 
‘othesinto something suitable for her children 
to wear She seldom wore any ofthe beautiful 
dresses her famly sent he, they would have 
been cout of place in that setting. But many 
evenings, she would sit with » needle and 
thread by the Hight ofa coal-oil lamp, sewing 
clothes for her children. Lateron,arektivesent 
money s0 Hermina could buy a sewing ma- 
chine The machine was a big help, and she 
treasured it more than anything els, 

Case spent many winters working at a 
sawmill of doing roadwork, He would stay 
away until Saturday, When he would come 
hhome with a bag of groceries, The boys, small 
a they were, would have to milk the cows; 
Hermina was scared stl of those creatures, 
With just one switch of ther tals they could 
send her running home She was not cut out for 
that pioneering lif, although she certainly 
made the best ofthe cumstances. 

‘Case was one of the pioneers who put oxen 
to work. He bought one ox and another he 
raised himself The one he bought was large 
beast with a great set of horns It was a reliable 
creatureand usualy a willing worker, although 


it, Hein, Ani, Joana, Nee, Case, Gat. Cony 1822 
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very slow, The one he raised himself was em 
Permentawery stor an vcoing 
Fens two oxen Case pared up fo pall stumps 

hal rewoos. and, for a whe, to pl he 
tragor srs means of tangportaon, One day, 
Sie a ing fod some work wth 
Them the small one reused to move. After 
many unnucresal stents to get sine 2 
fan’ Cave picked ups seth sd eave fa 
thrashing With one leap, took oft Case hed 
therein ed sroved nf waisy, andl away they 
Menta top speed, Case wo ragged over the 
round, and could ot get fees they got 
Eged up bein a ee He mas no cena 
Fut but here ws not mac ove between in 
‘ditt on afereerd trained bom ae 
fang asi ved 

5 that tne, people in the community ta 
excd hfe fo get groceries Since that 
rsa rterong aed St cstance to nave 
they deeded te sat a @e-opeaive sore in 
Negara This log store they buit om the 
NEE SPat3 thinking would be cent oe 
tveryone, Only the Rost important things 
Suelvas sugae flour, tallow, and tea were sold 
‘Afi iu opeh for ory one day week 
ietatrit stayed open for hrc days a week 
‘Case became the “storekeeper”, ashhehad some 
Sasinces experience, Seon he also tok 8 
ee ing esce Now lrmers cule bing 
thar ream fo the sore, where would be 
tested and then shipped to Westock by horse 
‘Sed wagon awe that cream was hen 
arrived in Westoek wag never known bu the 
farmers ected ther cheques, wich was the 
fran hing 

This ie store soon became too smal for 
the comunity need, soa tach bigger one 
Atssbullt Timeshadlslowly improved. so itwas 
Sede tobutd ts one of uber ls but 
stro fom the church and Cae a the mane 
ger wes expected (ove nest, So he bla 
weyetouse ot tumber ich wa, or het oe, 
{jute impressveioking, But hen winter 
iin, th am found tat he lumber house 
sta jst as cold asthe log house had been 

“te ngwersen fami by this te had five 
coven Rite gi Whom the called Nee 
{Anvinct) wae born on Apa, Ps, when 
they were sil on the Homestead, She was 
tatheromal, andra poor eter child ot 
the poor aes Their af chil wasborn ae 


ears later, on July 17,1918, a heathy, robust 
sy whom they called John Johannes} 

‘The two oldest boys, Comy and Gers, 
were growing up and were doing thee share o 
the fan work Cony was awa’ the miker 
nd a better one could not have been found 
Gerrit as handy with machinery and doing 
fieldwork, Corny took up the quarer Section 
tastofthehomestead, .W.36-61-35.S0, while 
theirfather waslooking afterthe store, the boys 
were keeping busy working on the farm, 

‘Case Ingsversen was also the mail case, 
and once a week he traveled to Mellowdale 10 
pick up the mal nthe spring of 1924, he took 
Trehorses and the democrat for his usual mai- 
hauling tip. Tt was a very warm day, and the 
bull fies were outin hordes. They bothered the 
horses so much thatthe horses took of onthe 
runand Case lostcontrolof them. He ellofthe 
‘democrat and his legs caught in the spokes ofa 
nee: He was dragged along fora ways wah 
the result that both his legs were broken and 
one knee was crushed. After iying helpless 
Swhife in the hot sun, he was found ond 
brought to Edmonton in Dave Tuininga’s cx. 
He was inthe hospital for eight weeks, but his 
‘one leg never straightened out completely. He 
femained crippled for the rest of his fe. Her 
mina had to fake over the store-keeping job 
‘hile Case was in the hospital. This was an 
{ded burden for her, having six children to 
{ae fora well. Ia a rele for her when her 
Frusband finally returned and was able to fake 
over again 


‘Andy Nanringa, Neto, Gem, Jobe, Phitp Eggrsman 
‘Sortens Come 
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Case was the store manager for fifteen 
years, until the business became too much for 
fim ohandialone. He decided toquitand go 
back to farming. again, He bought the N. 
3461-35 from William Swaffield, There he built 
' new house and again took up his life-long 
Ambition of farming, The children, by thistime, 
were leaving home. Annie went first. She mar- 
ried Andy Nanninga. Johanna was next to 
leave; she married John Visser. Gerrit even” 
tually Bought both the old homestead and Cor- 
ny's section, Corny remained single, and 
stayed withthe family, as did Nettle, John mar 
ried Rose Tiemstra, 

(Case Ingwersen never was cut out to be a 
farmer, and that became more evident as time 
went on. John eventually took over the farm 
work. Case and Hermina sold the farm to him 
and moved to Edmonton, along with Cory 
and Nettie. They lived there about five years. 
During that time, Case bought and sold three 
diferent houses, 

When in 196, Annie and Andy decided to 
‘move to British Columbia, Case could not resist 


the temptation to move there too. So, once 
againpacking up their belongings they moved 


toBurnaby and later to Abbotsford, where they 
bought a house and retired. There Case kept 
himself busy growing vegetables and flowers. 
Always alover of nature, he could enjoy his old 
age among his beloved plans, Eventually the 
other children moved to B.C. also, except for 
Johanna. 


‘any Gen, Grace, Johann, Neto ohn Sate: Case, 
‘omi 


The elder Ingwersens often made the trip 
back to Neerlandia, since they could not easily 
forget the place where they had spent the bet 
ter part of ther lives. In spite of all the hard- 
ships, their hearts were still there. They had 


spent many happy years in Neerland, which 
was remarkable as they had been ved to @ 
‘ery liferent life-style in the Netherlands Pr 
tneering hada grea effect on them. There was 
‘no distinction between rich and poor on the 
Romesteads — everyone was poor, The pk 
tneerscame t appreciate one another helping 
toch other out ines of need. The Ingwver 
Sens made a number of trips back tothe “old 
country", but they never showed any desire to 
Stay They had cometo love their adopted land. 

‘One thing Johanna remembers wel about 
her parents ws theirlve of music and singing 
Father and Mother Ingwersen were both good 
singers, Asa family, they spentmany evenings 
round the organ, singing together wile Are 
‘ie played. Th elder Ingwersens seldom went 
Guts a5 a family they were together often 
When the children got older and had boy 
frends (or gil fiends), they were expected 10 
spend part ofthe evening withthe family. They 
idinot always appreciate this atthe time, but 
realize now that those were mes well spent 

‘Another thing that was evident waste Ing- 
wwersens faith in God. Ami al the trials of ie, 
they never relinguished that Case spent many 
Yeats as elder in the church, As aschoolboart 
ember, he worked hard forthe education of 
the children of the community 

Case passed avay in 973, ater a short bout 
with pneumonia. He hadalvays been astrong, 
Healthy man, and ved tobe ninety-two, Hes 
mina, although she had often been sick and 
had many operations, lived tothe age of nine- 
tyfour She died in 1979, Nettle died a few 
{ears lter in 982. Case ana Hlermina had ved 
logeter for shy years on Hermina wes 
28k se er eset grandhdren — 
ertainty many reasons for thanksgivin 

one ofan Ver 


LAMBARTUS AND BOTJE (HOGGERHUIS) 
JANSSEN 

Lambartus Bart) Janssen was born in Waar- 
denburg, Gelderland, the Netherlands, on July 
4, 1888. Asa young boy he helped his father in 
their mil, grinding grin into flour, but when 
he grew older, he decided to join the mounted 
police inthe the Netherlands. After a few years 
With the police force, free land and adventure 
drew him to Alberta, where he setled in the 
Fraser Flas of Edmonton, 

‘About 1912, he walked out to the Neerlandia 
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area wih is fend, Sam Vandergoot. is wie 
le and son Lambert stayed behind tnt 
fetes could be Hed on: The men found 
teobutchhomestesdersalredy inte area — 
the Oldegbrs amy andthe Mas fy. 
Wher Ber and Sam arivedat one of these 
bomen they were invited to say for dite: 
They elalyacepted. as they weve hungry In 
the difnness ofthe log house, they could make 
uta poton the stove with eg bones prot 
ing baie 1p The good woman tthe 
Ine poced seit on exh plate tas dee 
Sous dnd when Sam told Ret 9, se beamed 
tra pt anter rabbit on each pit, despite 
ther protests Tat waste ast bit Bat eer 
ae 
Later Bartasked the woman’shusband how 
he managed to gel so many rabtis without 
Mie Bart was taken behind the house and was 
Shown pit covered wih fodder At nig 
thon he fbb came fo et they fel inane 
Fitand so there wa always good supply of 
‘meat on hand. sf 
Sam never apple for a homestead, but 
Bart unser Gir at about the same He Nis 
fends Simon Tiemsts and John Anema 
Tied Te fet quater he fed gn nas never 
Proved up. ni9H he fled on he SW is ios 
Tac tine ne fg rine vrs acid 
Fete Kurprat, whe had Some from Montana 
wrth het of cos and some horse, was the 
Sorckeoper te wl avays be remembered for 
teopes ncoesto he anosen ay One 
thytere ws sof eat nthe house that 
Balj nssen wasn grea despair —no money 
nd no food, Then there was a knock on the 
oor and in ame Peter Kamprar with «hun: 
dred pound bg ot flour on his tack, He had 
cari tthe way fom his store: Ancther 
Sine: one of Kampnars bulls gored his stalion 
tril tey were nthe corral oper. ete had 
TDi the owe and brought quarter o the 
treat othelarssens- Thin oo, wee aea Des 
Not many days later, wo Mounties came o 
thedoorand aed fordameal Tey were unt 
Ihgan escaped cuminal and were very hung 
Bove Jansson asked her husband what she 
Sheu cook somehow she felt Canadians 
Soul never at orpemeat But Bart fold her 9 
{ook some steaks: Fe aplogied tothe Mos 
fe ior having moosemea gt of sens, but 
they tld Mimo To worry they fete ome 


steaders would never waste meat. After those 
delicious steaks Were eaten, Bart mischievously 
asked his wife (in Dutch) ifhe should tell them 
truth about the meat, His wife became quite 
flustered, as she thought he was serious. How 
embanasing — Mounties eating horse! 

‘One fall, before the store was erected, Bart 
planned a trip to Edmonton to buy winter sup- 
plies for himself and his neighbours. The or 
flers were for beans, peas, sugar, flour, and 
Teast one pair of shoes. Times were hard and 
there was no money. One man proposed they 
all catch rabbits and let Bart sell them to hotels 
land cafés in Edmonton. Then Bart could bring 
back the desperately needed supplies, The 
weather was cold; the pile of rabbits grew high 
erand higher 

‘On arrival in Edmonton after three days on 
the road, Bart managed to sell afew rab 
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some cas, and then rested forthe night. Dur 
ing the night, the weather changed and the 
felowing day’ was warm and sunny. By mide 
diy the health ngpector had visited the wagon 
tnd condemned the whole load, Bart had to 
Aspe of the rabbit nthe ity incinerstor 
Those that had already been sold barely paid 
forthe expense of burning the ofers, To return 
tome to his neighbours and friends, totaly 
without the supplies they so desperately 
Teeded, was almost more than Bart could bear 
This was one story Bart often tld to his cil 
drenand grandchildren, always witha ouch of 
‘Siness. 

‘Then came a day when the butter was a 
mst gone, but there was some lard left. Bote 
put the butter away for company and said that 
te family had to se lard on thet bread. Bart 
setup from the table and got the butter "We 
wfave butter” he sad “and fois drop by, 
they will have to use lard. And furthermore 
things are in sucha state, we are not staying 
fore any longer” He packed up thelr meagre 


belongings and moved his family back to Ed 


‘The next few years involved a number of 
moves for the family — to Everett, Washington, 
to work in a sawmil; to Vancouver, to Engen 
(near Vanderhoot, B.C.); and back to Edmon- 
ton. The move to Engen was made witha num- 
ber of others, including George Toebes, in a 
venture to set up a community there. But Bart 
was stil drawn to Neerlandia, so he and Sam 
Vandergoot came back once again 

In June 1919 Bart took up the NE 16-61-35, 
‘The family, which now included two boys, 
Lambert Albert and Harry, and one gitl, 
‘Agnes, lived in a granary rented from Tjibbe 
Raitsma, while their own house was being 
bul 

Bart often talked about the winter of 1919, 
The irs Blizzard ofthe season arrived on Octo- 
ber 7th, That was also the night Botje had their 
fourth child. Raymond Baker a neighbour, was 
called upon to get Minke Mast, the midwife. 
Driving through the blizzard, over a newly 
made road of sorts, Raymond upset his buggy. 
However after harrowing trp, Minke araved 
inte to delveca four and-rhalf pound baby 
gis, Rene, complete with two teeth! 

‘More oustanding was the fact thatthe snow 
never left after the October 7 storm, and many 
oldtimers recall the winter of 1919 as the col- 


dest winterin memory. Many cate died. Spe 
lation was that cade would be very Righ- 
pace by spring, ifyou could keep them alive 
Bort Janssen crammed his cate Into a square 
shed and threw them a ite ay everyday He 
Ha very itl feed for them. Bu t was al for 
‘ought. The market slumped still more and 
Cattle were worth very Hie the following 
spring 

Not only had the cattle suffered through 
that tenble winter but so had the family son 
the spring Bort loaded up Ns possessions once 
din for yet another move to Edmonton, With 
Riscatlehe began dairying selling milk forten 
cents a quar This venture proved quite suc 
cessfl, andthe family lived tere un 1998. 
was during this ne (1928) tha ther youngest 
Som, Jack, bor 


tamtarus,e 1970. 
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ick, Abert Rene, Lambars, Agnes Hay 1978 


Since the dairy farm was beside the aiport, 
the ity bought the land in 1938 (the land is now 
the very centre of the present Industral Air- 
port). Once more the family moved to Neerlan- 
fia, this time to an improved homestead, the 
SW 15-62-35, which Bart bought from Arie 
Rylaarsdam. 
Botje died of a heart attack a the age of ity 


eight in 1948. Bart lived a rich, full life until he 
[passed away in 1978 at the age of ninety 
‘Rene Wierenga 


ELKE AND JANKE (DUIMSTRA) 
JORRITSMA. 

Elke Wynia Jorritsma was born December 
1s, 1885, in Franeker, Friesland, the Nether- 
lands. His mother died when he was born, so 
he was raised by his maternal grandparents, 
who were farmers. When Elke was twelve or 
thirteen years of age he started to work for a 
feed company. When he was nineteen, training 
in the army was compulsory. He served two 
years in the Dutch mobilization, Cavalry Divi- 
sion and, afterhis release, again worked for the 
feed company. His mind was already made up 
to go to Canada so he saved his money and 
immigrated to Edmonton with Douwe Terpsma 
‘and family in the spring of 17. His irstjob was, 
fat Pat Burns’ packing plant, but he did not like 
that work. He then worked on the construction 
of the High Level bridge and the Tegler Build 

‘During the time in Edmonton, Fike became 
sequainted with group of oer Dutchmen 
who were looking for land. Elke filed on a 
homestead (NE 27-61-35) in Neerlandia on 
‘Apa 18, 1914. He built alog shack on the land 


and began clearing. There was no money tobe 
tmade daring, s0 tha fall he went tothe Sa 
fachewan pie fp ah ine arent 

After fev years of working the homestend 
and harvesting in Saskatchewan, Elke rented 
iis land to Peter Kempnar Then he went 0 
Portland, Oregon, with Fopko Schuring. There 
they worked loading alrod tes on Matec 
UUnfortnately, Eke was hit by a tain and se. 
‘erly injored — he broke tenttwo bones. 
He spent eighteen months in the Rosptl re 
Covering. His iend Popko often visited Ele 
and even helped him to shave, When Elke was 
ble, he veldened to Neerlandia. Instead of 
aching, he boarded with Douwe and Bety 
Terpant fo regain his strength. 

Tni917 Elke was called up to serve in Word 
Wark for Canada, but by the time his enlist 
ment papers came the war was over and he did 
not go. By this time he was agai living on his 
innd and going to harvest in Saskatchewan 
fal, He visited with his neighbours and bought 
fis butter from Froukje Anema for ten cents 2 
fou Helped wih heconaracion he 
ist log church 

Tn 192 the Westerbaan family came 
‘Neerlndia and Elke decided t0 sll them his 
quarter, They moved into the house and 
lopped the land but they didnot stay 0 Eke 
took his quarterback sgn 

‘During the years 191101926, Elke went back 
to the Netherlands seven mes t0 vist a 
tives. While there he met Janke Duimsts, 
‘whose family wae lvingin thesame ares Janke 
hhadbeenborninSexberum, Friesland, on ane 
23,1898. Her parents were erring fishermen 
‘Asa teenager Janke worked for aneighbouring 
farmer in the fields. She fed calves, picked 
weeds, transplanted cabbage, and hoed 
Infos, She contacted hoof-and-mouth disse 
ffom the calves she fed snd this malady cp. 
pled er hand for ite. 

lke and jake courted by letter uni 1927, 
when she arrived in Edmonton accompanied 
bbyRoelof ikke She spent the fist right atthe 
linmigration Hail. Then she stayed ‘with the 
Pete Schuurman family until her mariage to 
Elke on June 27,1927, Edmonton. Elke had 
bolt a nev log house for his Bride and had 
about thirty-five ares eared. Janke took some 
Posty things om Feld to make he bin 

“The Joritsma’s first son, Jim Games), was 
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bom Apail 24, 1928. A year-and-one-half ater 
another son, Norman, was born prematurely 
and died sx weeks ater A third on, Edward, 
Game on March 22,1951, and a gir Tena ida, 
‘was bom April 16, 994 Elke was Busy all the 
time, Hebuita new iumberhouse in Boland a 
large bam in 892. He wasa powerful man who 
loved animals especially Rorses. He always 
had one or two milk cows, a9 well as horses, 

and chickens, He cleared his whole quar. 
{erbyhand,usingal the wood on stares 
by year unt only four acres of bush remained 
Wheat oats, and barley were seeded 

Janke was good-natured and very patient 
he knitted many pars of socks and et for 
her family and mended all their othes, Her 
bestfriend was her neighbour Rika Wirenga 
and they spent many hours together 

“The boys grew quickly and were helping to 
alk cows by apse Terres cores nee 
‘wood hauling, feeding pigs, and pumping 
water They loved fo goswioing inthe neat. 
by reek with Martin Wierenga 

In September 1934 Jim was sx yeas old and 
had to-go (0 school He thought everyone 
spoke Fries 35 they did at ome He walked to 
Shoo wit the Terpsma, Tesi, Fon, Mast, 
and Wilson children, and was teased by Mary 
Wilson Because he knew no English, When the 
ether children went into schoo, Jim ran into 
the bush, He did that for sic weeks unl Tom 
Wilson finally told Elke that Jim wes not going 
to school. Meanwhile Jim was making 
slingshot, hunting rabbit, smoking cuting 
firewood for his fife, and. generally enjoying 
himself; Much to jim’s displeasure, Elke 
brought him to school and sid down the law 
schoo from now on 

Jim and Ed loved making slingshots and 
bows and arrows, and were very accurate af 
shooting rabbits, birds, and telephone insula: 
toms 

Ele’ fist tractor was purchased in 1942 
from C. K" Mast for $i27 35. Neverteles, 
ke never liked working with machinery, He 
never bought Garb aways tena by 
horse and buggy or cutter, When the boys were 
ld enough they drove the four horses fore 
fing the grain anc did far bit of work for 
neighbours such a8 George Anema, Henry 
Mast, and Norman Terpema, Summers were 
fled with haying tooking, and chores, There 














eee, Ee, Jane, nko broter 1850, 


was no time for pay, except to sneak away for 
the occasional swim inthe creek. 

In 194 Jim quit school and went to work at 
theDutch Milforashort time, The new yearhe 
went back there and after that sawmills and 
Tmbering became permanent part of hie 

Ed didnot lke school much ether, he en: 
jaye werking onthe harvest res when he 
{Ould Ed and Jim dd contact tooling a set. 
entyfve cents an aere and could stock about 
two acres an hour together, That made nice 
spending money in 1965 

‘At sinty-seven Years of age Elke was a sick 
man, He Sold his farm torEd and jim and 
boughta housein Barthead: He moved therein 
May 1952and died the same year on September 
2ofroma brain tumor Janke continued ivingin 
Barrhead and remarried in 1936 In 1997 she 
hada stroke whichiefther paralyzed, She lived 
in St. Josephs Awsiary Hospital, Edmonton, 
Luni her death on March 3, 1685, 

in 952, Jim had purchased a ig for sawing 
ficewood, He and EN di alot of custom mood 
sawing, In 1953 Bd spent five hundred hours 
Sawing firewood a tree dollars per hour Jim 
liked that business and stil does some wood 
sawing today (988) especially now that wood 
heating is Back in vogue: Jim aloo bought @ 
weed sprayer in 1952, He did custom spraying 
inthe ares unt 1982 

In 855 Ed decided he needed a change. He 
moved fo B.C. and worked in sawmills year. 
round. He is marsed and lives with his wife 
tthe the dren ia Meat 8. 

Tena grew up accustomed to working and 
playing with boys. Shecould run fastand wes: 








te right along with her brothers: Ona vst to 
fer trae ir Surtngton, Ono, see met and 
Felinfowe with Henry Setecnaa Dutch are 
rant who nas tained in agrclture. The 
Sarid and now live with thei three chidieon 
Infor Dover Ontario, 
fim remained single and kept the family 
incr rs bo oper hs ecmecs Gapping 
theland, The witters are spent in bush eps 
ding what he loves beet. woring edger 
man the sewn 
Jim and Ea Joritsma 
see Aci th ond Rah ie 
ieee bene ear 


PETER AND IBELTJE (LUINSTRA) 
KAMPNAR 

PETE AND ANNIE (KERKSTRA) 
KAMPNAR 

werued ty he Rie Fapoar eal nthe SA 
‘Gril the Netherlands ws spl Kampensar or 
Kecmpensar 

Peter (Piebe) Kampnar was born in Kellum, 
Friesland, the Netherlands, on February 2, 
1862. He married belt Luinstra in 1883. Times 
were very dificult in the Netherlands and the 
Kampnars had a family to feed. In 1903, they 
‘moved to Germany to try to find better-paying, 
jobs. The two oldest sons, Pete (October 29, 
1884) and John, went to Chicago, Iinoir, 
U.S.A. All of them saved money until the rest 
cof the family were able to sail on the Ryndamin 
1905 to join the sons in Chicago. 

In Chicago, on February 21, 1907, Pete mar- 
vied Annie (Ane) Kerkstea, All the Kampnars 
moved first to Wisconsin and then to Montana, 
‘Then the stories of fertile land and good 
weather drew them to Neezlandia. The frst to 
arrive were Pete and Annie and their children 
Ida, Nelly, and Jennie. Pete filed on the NW 
oe : 

Peter St. was persuaded by his son to 
up stakes in Montana and take the remainder 
of the family north, Pete had taken up the SW 
10-61-35 for his brother Jake. By this time Peter 
S's wife had passed away, so he was accom- 
pared ony by his chilren, Bertha (oukje) 

3m March 15, 1895; Jake (Jacob) born Novern- 
ber 28,1897; and Ida (te) born March 18,1900. 
When the Kampnars sold out in Montana they 
had to get their catle and house-hold effects to 


‘Arnie, 1907, 


Pat 1907, 


the train, The nearest sation was at Conrad, 
about forty ives sy, ake wos reopen 
ie for driving the catdeand horees during the 
froand- hly tp When eareved athe 
Slaton he ha to bata week or stock eat 
tras very hot, dry August andjake quenched 
his tit vith water Eom the pond nett, 
‘which then began to make hum sick Once ie 
tate were foed twas anther ight days 
fetoree reached Wesock,beenuse ofa te 
day dely athe Canadian border for customs 
inspection all this tine Jake grew sicker and 
ty fe me Pet met fo ae tect and 
sods toa arm Pete had ented in lowe 
fitewns too sdk to help They gota teavchng 
dor fo oe fhe, rd he agnosed kek 
nese as ypheid levee Thee tas no wey of 

reverting ne disease fom taking ts covet 
Eccause of thetr distance from the hospital and 
lackof medicine jake died August 29; BU, and 
wees one of the fet adult buried I the 
Neguanais cemetery 

“The res of tha family had arrived in 
Neerland in Jly 197 Sie Fete nnd Anis 
Rony mall oheroom hack hey couldnt 
plone acommodatgn forthe fs a he 

phat fay. Peer San the chien Set 
patent on Pe and Annies yer. 

Tha fal hal wiped out Fetes cop. One of 
the fst things Idea in Neerland as fe 
‘now what ws fol this cop toty fo get fed 
forthe livestock: That first winter evs very 
Giffea. Tere had been notime fo bull ving 
iummers, ton onder survive the cd be 
Bindy Heed in a smaller tent tha he been 
coc tne per ooo foe 
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a, 1977 


Peter Sr. bought the NW 23-61-3-5 and 
farmed this land withthe help of his daughters, 
Healsoset up the first general storein Neerlan- 
da 

‘A son, also named Peter, was born to Pete 
and Annie on February 28, 1918. The Pete 
Kampnar family returned to Montana in 1920. 
Their son died shortly after their return. Pete 
died on February 10, 1976, in Coeur d’Alene, 
aho. 


‘4 rts Front sacie Cameo, Poor Sade, 14, 


‘The elder Kampnar suffered from cancer, 
and the store was not a successful venture. He 
left for Great Falls, Montana, in 1926 and 
passed away there the following year, Bertha 
arranged for an auction sale and for someone to 
farm the land for her. By this time Ida had 
already married Ted Reitsma, and Bertha later 
married Charlie Reitsma, 
Sadie Prins 
Helen Skierow 


HENDRIK AND MINA (WINKELHORST) 
KANNEGIETER 

Hendrik jan Kannegieter was born January 
4, 1886, in Westerbork, Drenthe, the Nether 
lands. When he grew up, he worked in Aalten, 
Gelderland, in a windmill used for grinding 
grain. While there, he met Mina (Wilhelmina) 
Aleida Winkelhorst (April 14, 1893), who 
‘worked in the mill operators house. On Api 
8, 1913, Hendrik left for Edmonton, Alberta, 
‘where he worked for the City Water Works, 

Hendrik took up the SW 16-62-3-5 in 
Neerlandia on September 17, 1913. Later that 
year he returned to the Netherlands where he 
‘married Mina on January 29, 1914, That same 
day they left for Canada. After arriving in Ed- 
‘monton, they found that work was scarce, 30 
‘decided’ to move to the homestead as soon a5, 
possible. Hendrikbuilta iby 22-foot log house 
jn March and he and Mina moved there in 
August 1914 


onc on te homestead. 


When Hendrik obtained the patent to his 
land in 1921 he was cropping thrteenanda. 
falf acres and owned twenty-one cate and 
three horses. He had obtained seven of the 
cattle in 1917 and the three horses in 1919 











an nc ina gong church, 


Hendrik had builta 12 by 14-foot cow stable and 
1 20by 24-foot hip roof barn. There was a four- 
teen-foot well on the place as wellas three mules 
of rail fencing. 

"The Kannegicters, especially Mina, enjoyed 
having young people ard children ovr. They 
often had visitors and one time during the 
1820s Henry Huinink stayed for a whole sum= 
‘mer. Every Saturday, when Mina went to the 
store to get groceries, she would buy a Nell- 
Son's Jersey Milk chocolate bar. Everyday, 
Henty’s treat was to get one square ofthat choc- 
lat ba Even shough he was expected to work 
hard, Henry was always treated well by the 
Kannegieters 

Hendrik as an excitable person and could. 
be loud, but laughed a lot. He could sing like a 





ansgitrhoute but. 1805. 





lark. Mina was gentle and soft-spoken. 
Hendrik was a good farmer and was aloo very 
Ffogel He used fo sy that he could ive on iy 
cent a day 
in 1930 the Kannegieters built a lumber 
house in which plasterboard was used on the 
Inside. During the thirties, Hendrik obtained 
the NE 286185 after paying the taxes on i 
‘After Hendrik bought © tractor, he would get 
nef the Sturwola gts todriveitwhilehe sat 
nwhatever piece ofmachinery was hitched up 
fehind, It he wanted the machinery t0 goin 
Feverse he would yell, “Retreat” Hendrik sso 
Sought ord abut was never able to deve 
openly, often diving into fences and 20 on, 
Sohne eventually sold 





Hone anda, 1240, Notte Farah he background 
to Honda even so 


Mina was a neat housekeeper. She would 
not let Hendrik chew his tobacco in the house, 
0 before he came in from outside Hendrik 
‘would put his chew ina hollow next tothe door 
jam, When he came outside, he would take it 
Dut of the hollow and begin chewing again. 
Hendrik and Mina never had children. Fred 
Toebes would often walk over to Mina’s and get 
cookies, and Mina always said that she wanted 
to adopt him. If children came over, Mina let 
them look at all the interesting things she had 
inthe house. Fred was fascinated with the radio 
she had — imagine a box that could talk! 
1944 Hendrik sold the farm. The deal was 
sealed with a handshake — no papers were 
ied, The Kannegieters retired and moved to 
Edmonton and in 1968 they moved back tothe 




















Netherlands. Hendrik died there on January 
28, 1970, and Mina on March 1,197. 
Joe Van Doesburg 


RUDOLE AND GEESJE (SCHANS) 
KIENEKER 

Rudolf George Kieneker(c.1877) was bor 
in Assen, Drenthe, the Netherlands. He ater 
Became a carpenter and owned a shop in 
‘Amsterdam, Bot after the shop bummed down 
ie decided to immigrate tothe USA. in the 
early 1900s. His wite, Geese, and he children 
flowed Iser The family was ving in Grand 
Hap, Michigan, when Rudll decided to 
trove again, Inthe spring of 191 they went to 
Eimonton, where they lived in Fraser Hats. 
Rudolf took up the NW 10-62-3-5 in Neerlandia 
25.2 homestead in August 1914. Rudolf and 
Geesjemoved to Neerianda with thei children 
Jenny Jane, June 30,1898), Grace (Grebe 
Apri 2s, 1900), Ted (Theodonss, September 7, 
ih, Lina (Reelin Hilberdina’ December 18, 
1903), Henry (Kuenraed Hendrik, May 13, 
1809) Hermina Guly 13, 18t), and Hendvikje 
Canary 29,11) 

“The Kienekers were neighbours tothe Kip- 
pers family and the boys offen played together 
Frey would sometimes pay slong the creek 
thatran though Kippers land and one oftheir 
games as to see Row far they dared to walk 
Sewards toward the creek without looking 
One time while playing this, one of the 
Keneker boys el 

Twas dificult to makealivingon thehome- 
stead in 1915 Rudolf obtained Sin velit (o 
be pick) fom the federal government. in 
Spieof his the family leftaftera ew yearsand 














ul, Golson rato church, 6 1916. 








‘moved to Edmonton, Another son was born in 
1917, The Kienekers moved to Monarch in 191. 

Later they moved to Washington, U.S.A. After 
the Kienekers left Neerlandia, their house was 
burnt ina bush fire. 


HENRY AND JENNIGJE (BRUINS) 
KIPPERS 

Henry (Hendrik) Kippers was born Novem- 
ber 16, 1883, in Overijssel, the Netherlands. 
Being the ony chin the fanny, he took over 
Fis fathers barbershop business as well as the 
shoemaker nd hamess shop. In 1903 Hen 
tarred Jennie Bruins (May 11,1875) in Ni 
verdal, Oversee 

nthe winter of 1907, alter reading anaticle 
in the Twentsch Voikbiad by a teaher [Evert 
Aldus} who lived in Nijverdal, Alberta, Henry 
began thinking of farming in Canada. The 
‘whole village as Fl tlk sboxt immigration 
because eters came epulaly fom family and 
Irends writing about the new settlement in 
southern Alberta. It appeated to Henry, es 
pedaly because he dit not want to say “thank 
Fou" the rest of hs if for three-cent haircuts 
Jeng, however di not want tobe farmers 
wife She had aways gotten sick vhen she had 
helped out with haying on her fathers farm 
Even so, Henry invited a Canadian agent fom 
Antwerpen, Belgium, o come to their home 
‘The agent gave information and showed ple- 
tures ofthe good ie Canada. After his isi 
Henry answered an ad in De Standaardssking 
fora voyage companion for a Canadian imme 
anes son fo Henoy’ great disgpointnet 

ugh, they could not get enough money for 
the bnew oad going They deed to 
Wait fora Year oreo. 

Finallyon the morning of Apri 10,1910, the 
Kippers family left onthe tain to Rotterdam. 
With Heney and Jennie were their four son 
Henry (Hendrik, January 25,105), Klas (May 
24158), John Johennes, December 31,107), 
fand Harm dan, March 35, 1909 The oldest 
thvee travelled for hat fare and the baby for 
free. They wentby aBatavier Lineboat across to 
Hal Engl arom Engle sailed 
‘Ganada. The Kippers were accompanying Mrs 
C'M. Quist and her thee children, whe were 
teaveling to Edmonton where C. M. Quist was 
already living 

Henry Kippers wrote memoirs of his imi 
aration expenence. The following acount from 
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nite Neroands. 808. Henny Henarichsng Joh, Kas, 
omnis ting Harm 
the memoirs begins with their arival in Ed- 
mronton 

Hency was determined that he wanted to 
liye where there wasa Gereformeerde Kerkand 
Cristian School, or at least a chance of estab 


lishing them, There was nothing ofthis in Ed- 
monton, and he did not know anyone either 
Yetthe Lord chooses his own ways, even fthey 


are difficult for man, Alter about a week in 
Edmonton, all the Rippers children got sick 
Scat fever’ was hd, “Picked up in Cal 
gan” They called a doctor, who told them, 
This is serious, Your thre oldest have to go 
immediately tothe hospital andthe youngest 
may stay with you for now” Henry snd Jen- 
fige understood ony half of, but they knew 
‘ery well what was meant Then the Lord dealt 
2 hard blow. Only afew days later the feared 
fews came ~~ Klas had died (May 15,110), 
Ind neither Henty or Jenngje were allowed 
0 there, Not even athe burial were they per- 
Tht to see their child, It did not go beter 
tvith Herman at home: this ile one the Lord 
Took to Himscl also (May 9, 1910) There they 
ther, inastange and, among people whose 
language they could not speak If only they 
Could pour their heats out to brothers and 
Sites” An officer ofthe Salvation Army came 
tovist, and. he indicated to Henry that he 
sas wing ifthey wished to lead te nerd 
the chen, He ead Psalm 2, which they 
Knew very well. Here the Lord gave comfort 
He took avay, butalso gave healing 
‘The evening ater the funeral, both were 
deepin thought in the house. Suddenly Henry 
Said, “There® an old man walking up and down 
the street, By all appearances hei looking for 


something Ilse 1 can help him.” But he 
than was steady knocking of the haltopen 
door 

is this H. Kippers?® he asked, in 
understandabie Dutch I just read about 
Yyour experience in The Edmonton Joural, and 
omething inside of me sai, "You have © $0 
there. Then | thought, Trust go there, nt 
only because Lama Dutchman, but because we 
Alba serve the same Lord, My name is Fed 
Baron. ame from the USA. bt forthe st 
five years have lived inthis cyan workedin 
2 oul mine Fleny wanted fo know if here 
Grere more Nederlander in the ity and they 
dscied to ryt ind them. 

“The following evening Fred Baron was on 
time," boleve we should fist go to Fraser 
Hints” he aid "There must be some Dutchmen 
there. To their grest happiness, afer some 
king, they found them There were only a 
few families, but they knew of others. Aer 
those were looked up Henry sid “invite you 
allthis coming Sunday to our place. Bring your 
‘wives and culdren along, of course, and we 
{ell worship the Lord together Tht Sunday 
the house was full and the togetherness Wat 
pleasant, They agreed to meet together every 
Einday Somen ound eachother and therwost 
amazing thing was that nearly all had been in 
“Srespondence with the writer ofthe De Sta 
chard advertisement 

“The group formed an organization to exab- 
tisha Christan Reformed Church, Fred Baron 
wwas made president, and Henry secretary 
Fenay received the same poston when they 
formed a society for colonization, because no 
tne considered staying in the city for long 
‘They had come to Canada to farm, and tht 
anol be done in the city. They wanted a piece 
otland lage enough fora decentsizedealony 
‘where they could have thelr own church and 
‘choos thatthey could continue thecal 
iyi on thei wn 

Still they were now in Edmonton for what 
ver ength of ime, so the seeretary ws asked 
to get in touch with the recenty-onganized 
{Gussis Paci to seeif Edmonton could become 
‘Teongregation. In response tothe wing ad- 
Geseed fo the Stotes den, the secretary re 
ceived this answer, *Come yourself to the 
iss and plead Edmonton’ case there” In 
Consultation’ with the brothers, Henry went, 
Snd received good reception at Class held 
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in tynden, Washington). After the meeting 
fev van der Mey went with Henry on his 
tum journey. Like» spreading fre was soon 
nou that ew van er Mey would lead the 
Sunday services, Tn the moming he preached 
‘an Gadis Love’, and in the afternoon he elt 
wth “Ouse God 6a consuming fre That day 
was cetainlya feast ay forall the brothers and 
Sst, even though they were gathered in 
tent Appropriately they sang wholeheartedly 
“Voce canbe heard in the tent of the right 
cous, singing of help and salvation” Ps 18) 
‘he minister asked the brothers and ister fo 
gp thre gain onthe evening of Ocer 

110, to organize a congregation That eve- 
fing 26 one stayed home. Rev, van der Ney 
‘poke a short word, membership crticaes 
‘ere submited, and after that ant lection for 
tice bearers was held The president and the 
secretary were chosen as elder and Brother 
Gert Roozeboom as deacon. And soit was 
organized: The First Christan Reformed 
‘Gch of Edmonton, 

“The Lord is good and great” said Henry 
that night “Who would have thought i that 
through the death of ox chien the sey was 
‘pene tofind eachother and iow ve have our 
Sm congregation. Mysterious ae the deeds of 
the Lord After the bitter, he gives sweetness, 
West eam to appreciate We have good 
reason tobe thankful The path the Lond has for 
‘swedonotunderstand completely, ut thats 
sneceseary; we need only to understand that 
ii purpose s majestic. 


Jn Edmonton the Kippers family frst lived 
on Greisbach Strot. There a daughter, Gladys 
{Kuazina), was born November 271910. Henry 
fist operated a harness-making shop on Cast- 
ino Avenue, then a small grocery store on Pine 
Street. But he wanted to begin farming, and he 
Bison aquaterin the Thrild area on Apa 
28, Wl He abandoned that quarter and later 
that yeas, on December 26, he filed on the NE 
142353 inthe future Neerandis area. 
“Another son, Gerait, was born in Edmonton 
en November 5, 1913. Early the following year 
Heney and the family moved tothe homestead 
Their 20 by 30-oot house was built of spruce 
logs and, fora roo, poles had been put across 
Ae ap and covered with ods The oor was 
lamer exept for ite pece of dit floor une 
derthe bed They discovered that the sod 00! 


leaked badly when trained, satera sab roof 
tras puton, Gove poms fiend came ereord 
they‘sked, “Which the house and which 
thehenhouse?” one looked ss bad ss the 
other 

Hency had a good education and could 
write well He wrote articles for the Patt 
Tonium and De Hollandche Fermer ie Be 
Hollandsche Former th ates were on such 
topic ‘Gran Price, Trgation In Epp 
Sc in Arent’ appear 
theworkhehad done eeceveda gold watch 
ftom De Molandsce Famer 

‘On the homestead Henry began clearing 
theland: The ist cope were very onal the 
‘hikren cut ik wth Bren knives, em weed 
Stn to deupthebundies, When he grams 
dry, it was teshed by cbbang it out wih 
stsund wed to teed th chichehe during the 
winter Henry ct the ay along te creck th 
Tare. Arteta dry twecstcked apes 
and jenige helped hin cary tf the yor oe 
a homemade cer with two poles: The hay 
wrasse fo eed the cate dure the wner 

‘One winter ding those easy yeas they 
had no money and did not Know where the 
net ag of four would come fom but they 
new Whom fogoto wth thetcares They id 
before the Lon andthe net morning Voga 
farmer who owed Henry some money or woke 
heh donecame and pid him proving him 
money for four Two more daughters were 
fom to Fenty and Jennie Alle (Arend, 
July 27, 195) 'and Jenny Gennigje, December 
Bist6, 


en, Me: Go Jem Ft, 
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In 1917 Henry received the patent to the 
land. He was cropping seventeenscresandhad 
scree Aris thehowe be had bul 
Isby ot og stable, an 18 by 2-Fot log ar 
tember table, anda workshop. There had also 
teen a well ug and one mile of ralland wire 
fence put 

ath spring Jennigie putin a big garden. I 
yielded many potatoes, but the beans always 
Toze because the growing season wasso short 
Other vegetables such ae beets turnips, car= 
rots, and cabbage, though, did wel inthe 
Summer and fal the fam picked many” wild 
Taspberies, strawberries, and blueberries, 

Fenngje did nt know how to sew when she 
frst came fo the homestead. But Froukje Ane 
tna and Roclffe Sturwold taught her how, and 
from tenon she did alt of sewing. When the 
fay could fford i material wos ordered ost 
Of Eaton'scatalogue. But more often the dothes 
vere made out of flour sacks. One time Gladys 
got new outht — blouse made out of our 
Sicks dyed red and a black jumper that had 
ome in a parcel of dothing sent by the Red 
Goss, ennigi and Gladys swore straw hats 80 
church or for special occasions, and when the 
hats become faded, Jennige dyed them or cov 
ted them with cloth 

In the early years the family walked every. 
where. Walking ws atleast a8 fast. as 05g 
oxen. Henry walked to Davis’ Store in 
Mellowdale t@ get groceries, and the family 
Always waked fo church, Gladys often stayed 


“Gant, lays, ohn, Jeni Front Glas, Joni Alc, 


at the Anemas between services. Once Henry 
hhad such a bad toothache that he set off for 
Westlock to see a doctor. He had gone as far as 
(Old Barrhead when his toothache disappeared 
so he turned and went back home. After 117 
Henry bought a team of horses from Peter 
Kampnar. Later he bought four horses from 
Albert Ritsema who was leaving forthe U.S.A. 
‘Once one of the horses fell through the root 
cellar which was beside the house. The wood 
covering the cellar had rotted. Henry butch. 
fered that horse in the cella, 

For many winters Henry worked in the 
Chisholm Lumber Camp to make money to 
keep the family through the winter. He would 
walk there and back, leaving on Sunday night 
and coming home the following Saturday 
Tight. He offen took eggs and butter along t0 
Sell to the Camp. When Henry Jr. was old 
enough, he went to work at Chisholm too, 
Henry Jr. also went to the prairies to make 
‘money for the family, With part of his earnings 
‘one yeat, Gladys received her first new coat it 
was green with a soft fur collar, 

‘When it was too dark to do any work, the 
children would sit around the table togethes, 
and Jennigie would tell stories. She was good at 
it and the children enjoyed listening to her 
Henry was one of the first Sunday School teach- 
ers. He always taught the children in Dutch. At 
the Christmas program he would often tell the 
(Christmas story to the children, 


Henari, lads, Ale, Gort ohn, Jenni, 1923 


‘The Kippers children often played with 
their neighbours, the Schuring children, and 
also with the Wiscarson children who lived 
About two miles away. There were chores to do 
too, however. Itwas the children’s job to get the 
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cows who grazed east in the meadows along, 
thecreek. Sometimes they would go on horse 
back to get them, Jennigje did the milking. 

‘Around 1925, when Gladys was fifteen and 
Cert was fourteen, they quit school to help 
jut at home, Even though Gladys preferred to 
‘work outside, she did a lot of household 
thores. She took over the sewing work and also, 
did knitting. She began canning vegetables — 
Jennigje had either stored them inthe cellar or 
salted them doven in crocks. Gerrit did not, 
work in the lumber camps during the winter 
but instead went hunting and trapping. He 
trapped mainly east of the homestead, getting, 
coyote, squirrel, weasel and muskrat pelts 
‘These he shipped by mailto the Hudson's Bay 
Company. The moriey he received went to the 
family 

11828 Gerhard Paas, a bachelor, moved in 
justnorth of the Kippers homestead and came 
‘over quite often. Twice a week he came to get 
ilk and some of Jennigie’s good home-baked 
bread, One New Year's Eve the family was sit- 
ting in the kitchen and around midnight was 
startled by two shotgun blasts near the house. 
Altera few minutes Gerhard came in—he had 
fired right outside their window to announce 
the new year 

One day around 1929, Gerrit was working 
theland, walking beside the oot harrows, Sud 
denly the horses went on a runaway, and Gerrit 
broke his leg. Rev. Van Der Woude took him to 
Barthead with his car, but the doctor there 
could not set it, so Rev. Van Der Woude took 
him to the Misericordia in Edmonton. Gerrit 
stayed there for about a week, 


bin Sony, Ga 1897. 


By the 1930s Henry had about thirty head of 
cattle. He was milking twenty-four cows and. 
shipping the cream to Edmonton. In 1932 
Henry took out a second homestead, the NE 
10-62-35, 

Glady’s married Hendrik Strydhorstin 1982 
Henry Jr. married Sophie Wierenga, daughter 
of Lammert and Henderte, in 1936, In 1942 
‘Alice married Eko Rowaan, and Gerrit married 
Clara Krikke, In 143 Jennie and Klaas Rowan 
‘were married and in 1948 John married Lucy 
Post 


enn, Monae, 1940. 


Henry and Jennigje had retired from farm- 
ingin 1944 and moved tothe Centre, Henry stil 
Kept active. He managed the Credit Union, 
sold license plates, and looked after the ceme- 
tery. He kept the books for the Credit Union 
tuntil he was 80 years old. Jennigje was bedid 
den for about a year and went to be with her 
Lord on April 19,1948. In May 1949 Henry re- 
‘married to Ann Lanning. In uly 1973 Ann died 
fof a heart attack, She was buried in the U.S.A. 
Later that year Gladys and Henry Strydhorst 
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‘moved into Henry's house with him as he was 
too old to live alone and would not move in 
with them. He was 89 years old then. Henry 
passed away October, 197, at nearly 94 years 
Of age. 


Gladys Strydhorst 


ROELOF AND BOUKJE (KEMPENAR) 
Kooy 

Roelof (Ralph) Kooy wanted to move from 
the pra where ean hie ne. Ha 
ing read glowing reports about Neerlandia In 
nari writen by Henty Rippers Sin De 
acter, Roelof and a friend went in 1913 or 
1818 to look the north country over But Roelof 
wa not impressed. He wrote toa fiend of his, 
Jan Postman, eho fived in Grande Pai that 
“eris too much wood onthe ground out there, 
so we didn’t take up homesteads -- fine 
Place for hunters and fishermen, but too hard 
twork to clear a farm out there "it was nt that 


Roelof was afraid of hard work, but at middle 
age he was almost too old to begin a pioneer’ 
ite 

Roelof had been born in 1866 in Groningen, 
the Netherlands. He married Boukje (Bertha) 
Kempenar (born in 1863, Surhuisterveen, Fries 
land,) in May 1891, Roelof was a shoemaker by 
trade and was operating a shoe shop in Si 
huisterveen when he decided to immigrate to 
‘America. He, Boukje, and their seven children 
arsived in Chicago in 1905. There their young. 
estchild died of measles A year or two later the 
family moved to a farm in Vesper, Wisconsin, 
but there was too much heavy timber on it 
Suit Roelof. The next time the family moved 
(0910) it was to the Dutch settlement of Nijver: 
dal (Nobleford) in Alberta. But there the prob- 
lem was hail and droughé, which wiped out 
their crops in the following years, This made 
Roelof anxious to find another place to farm. 

Roelof made a visit to Neerlandia but was 
considering a move to Grande Prairie, Finally 
he decided on Neerlandia — likely because of 
the Christian community. He took out a home- 
stead (SW/5-62-3-5) on November 23,1914. That 
fist winter Roelofs son Pete (Pieter, December 
20,1894) and daughter Alice (October 24, 1896) 
‘ame to the homestead with him. (Roelofs 
‘oldest son, John, continued farming in No- 
bleford but came to Neerlandia for visits while 
his family lived here.) Alice did the cooking but 
she left in the spring, and her sister Helen 
(Henke Martha, May I 1899) took over. Roelot 
and Pete were building a house with some help 
from Ben Lievers, Jacob Olthuis, and Henry 
Kippers, so Helen did the cooking for those 
men as wel 

‘The house was built of logs, but was nicely 
finished off inside with lumber It was big —28 
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by 24 fot — and had seven rooms, most of 
hich had clothes closes, The Kooys butt thir 
Touse near the northeast corner of thelr quar- 
tee Togetthere on the local roads and alls was 
ak in tsele, 

atler that winter the Neerlandia church 
tad been built. The following story has often 
ten told about Roel’ involvement with the 
builing project. The church was bul of logs, 
ad most ofthe men ofthe community, includ 
ing Roelof, came to help put up. When the 
‘nls Became too high to lit the logs on by 
Hind, Roelof offered to walk home an get his 
Block and tackle. After about half an hour he 
reached home, and soon was on his way again 
with the block and tackle. Since it was quite 
teavy, Roelof decided to take a shortcut to get 
Sack He set out southeast. past high poplar 
trees and stands of willow ahd around bogs. 
‘eran hour oF he stil had not reached the 
hurchsit, and he realized tat he was lost He 
doped the block and tackle on the ground, 
‘nd set down on a nearby log to rest, Fen he 
heard dogtbacking He picked up hisload and 


hurcied toward the sound. To his surprise it 


as his own dog barking — he was back home! 

‘The youngest Kooy children, Grace 
(Grete, May 1, 1901) and Ida (November 10, 
1802) came with Boukje to the homestead in 
1955. They travelled by tran, fist to Edmonton 
and then to Westlock where Pete picked them 
{up with the horses and wagon, 


amin do, Grace, Pte. 


‘The Kooy homestead bordered on Baird 
Lake, which the Kooys nicknamed “The Hud- 
son’. They built a ramp into thelake and Roelof 
made a rowboat so thatthe girls could go boat 
ingin the summer. 

‘Roelof brought cattle from Monarch, proba- 


On Ba Loko, Jee Ottepbes, Heer, Dena Messe 
Par Soin Oey 


Diy first shipping them by train to Westlock, 
then herding them to Neerlandie, He had 
twelve of them, including a bg red Shorthorn 
bull To shelter the livestock Roelof and Tete 
built aog hip roof barn. On top ofthe barn, the 
Kooys puta huge swinging bell which could be 
‘ung by pling s rope: The prs used it when 
they had to call the men for meal. 

Tielen Kooy taught school in the lg church 
for about two years. Though she sometimes 
rode the pony to school she usually walked 
She taught about four grades 

in 118 Roclof received the patent to his 
homestead. He was cropping twenty-four acres 
(twenty of those had been cleared in 1916) and 
he owned eight cattle and two horses. Ae well 
as the house and barn, a granary had been 
built There were aso two wells on the pace 


tn, Grace, Petes Ale, Halen, la, Rol, Souk. 
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and one-and-three-quarter miles of wire and 
ral fencing. The tolal value of the improve- 
‘ments was S125, 

Roelof had some skills in toth pulling and 
alo some tools for that purpose, 8 the neigh 
‘bourhood children would go to Roelet it they 
needed pulling done the ony lasting cue for 
toothache. Henry Kippers Jr and Willy 
‘Otthais were among those Who got a tooth 
pilled by Roelof 

Roel was active in the community in other 
ways. He served as elder in the church from 
December 916 und the family left Neen. 
Boukje had never iked ton the homestead, so 
in June 1918 the Kooys returned to Monarch. In 
January 1919 Pete Kooy marred Jennie Odes 
bers, and they also moved tothe Monarch area. 
Roelof and Boukje and their two youngest 
daughters moved again in 1825, tis time to 
LUynuien, Washington, U-S.A. Roelof died there 
in 1853 ofa massive stroke. Boukje died in 1954 

da Hempel 


bin dome Ot, Pet Gace, Helen and Ale 


‘Thefoloing ae some eters that Riot Koy wrote while 
Ive in Newland. They are arensed to is en 
Foto a Grande Prien hs adver” othe com 


munity to his end, Rol ves san nde look tat 
Sos llelyssommon mind se 


Peeper 
fe eerie nanor 
Sreatedy gone yet one or two and alls Duta 
* “Many greeting 
end Postman nd arly 
ee 
{Near uring on my homestead tht bp Seton 
there we mae ay We ha bout Bit ost a 
Se Sag 
‘not write you earlier, because 1 know very wel tht 
“tnderntandable tat tis ica toboops cc and 
oreexpensive Ilwehee the schol, hee wie 
pan! Wh ech cer we mg be abe 
ce meonrainaminenae 
Tet yt oe gr 
seyret a ag cee ae 
‘bout Sots pla enep that ives nl along he 
oe eer 
aes ierlenae dane 
= 
aonb wba: art 
pet 
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‘ante to eave and did’ hear anything more and 
Then thought you : 
Many greeting om us 
Recap ond ei ad hkren 
"oso guts trom Koy’ eters taken om The Sength 
fi by ea an ld wih man 
‘tight Rashi x8, Any eher uote sees eer 
ithe pte colecion of ymen Holman 


KLAAS AND JANNA (OLDEGBERS) 
RIKKE 
ALBERT KRIKKE 

‘The Canadian federal government spon- 
sored an overseas advertising campaign to 
‘Xie eters to the Canadian test One such 
dsrertiement cup the interest of «young 
Dutchman working ina thing actry in es 
any. Born in Dedemsvaart Ovenjeoel, the 
Netherlands, on October 9, 1886, Klaas Krkke 
tad lived there until both his parent die 
Khas then fiteen year of age Rad gone with 
Henry Kannegieter and Peer Schuurman fo 
‘ork in nerdy Germany, Others inhi amily 
iad gone to live with relatives, One brother 
Bil has brought up by the Messeink family 
aad another brother, Roel, was raised by a 
tlder sister, Pammete. Now Klaas and Bill 
Krikke and Peter Schasrman, all of Enschede, 
Setou for Albers They asved in Edmonton 
in 82 and worked there before taking up 
amesteads n Neerland in 113, Henry Rar 
negeter as alteady hee 

Kins iled on the SW 362-35 on September 
24,113. Here he, his brother Bil il Oldey- 
fers, and John Gelderman built a cabin ad 
Sel ether und oer cing cul cone 
Seated Abunchof young high-spinted men 
living together unvaly results in ots of fan 
some of accidental and some of i planned 
These men were no exception. hel ety a 
tempts cooking crested tome problems. One 
al them tackled bread-baking. Mixing and 
Ineading the dough was no' probleme The 
dough eve started forse. The problem wast 
iting and nga ing out fhe pan 
sont the able. the dough tas put into ins 
‘ids the ds were ted down, and the ins 

inthe oven, but the ds soon popped of 
Fe bead rose over the edge and baked lop: 
Stay Estimating the right amount of rice o 
cxkiconemeanasaltachalenge, Ted 

ss rested in enough rice to last the bach 
Sitora week 


hen ech ofthe men had is cabin 
they played pranks on one another Bil keg 
bers was a tustng flow, eager to please. One 
day Klas Krikke nd John Cekderman went to 
‘at Bil for an evening’ On the way, they 
Planned the prank which they proceed #0 
pt into practice when they got to Bills shack 
Econalter their arial, they tld their ost hat 
itwas cold in his hack. Oblgingy Bl pat 
Some wood inthe eater. I did nat fake long 
iefore they complained that it as stl cold 
Gneeagtinwood was added. This didnot seem 
to aia the visto they put on thet over: 
Coats and buttoned them up Even then they 
Seemed unable fo get warm and moved coset 
tothe fie Finally-complaining that since Bil 
tas unable to get his cabin wara they would 
fave to go home toget warmed up, the sistors 
Tet Poor Bl got ite seep that fight because 
his cabin wat unbearably hot and fk slong 
time to col down, 


Not all of Klaas’ ime, however, was spent 
ving rca ck on hi ie, He vas 
{so proving up hs quarter and more impor 
tantly, courting a young ad Janna Oldegbers 
had immigrated 91 andwasmove working in 
Edmonton. Klaas and Janna had known exch 
other aleady in the Netherlands where they 
fad attended the same school. This time, 
however thie interest in each other grew and 
on January 22, 117, hey became the fis cou 
ple to get married in the iog building of 
Neerland Chistian Reformed Church, Rev 
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Jongbloed of Edmonton officiated atthe cere- 

in many ways life was easier for Klaas 
Krikke after he married. He no longer needed 
to cook, wash, or do the cleaning, Janna was a 
loving and wiling worker helping out inevery 
way she could. They struggled together 
make a good home for thei family. ‘Thelr first 
Thome was the bachelor shack with the so roo. 
‘Av their family grew, Klaas built another log 
house measuring 14 by 2 feet, and later added 
2 leant, Tha log house was cold in the winter 
find wet in summer when it rained. Many of 
Jenna's possessions were spoiled by the water 
dripping through, The ocr of the house was 
Tough boards which had tobe scrubbed with a 
brush, then wiped dry with a cloth, Big cracks 
developed between the boards as the lumber 
‘tied, but they served a useful purpose. They 
‘were conveninil located for Klaas Kiki and 
Histtiend, Bertus Bos, fuses spittoons when 
they were chewing tobacco, Janna naturally 
distke this practice. Thelr atm was nots acc 
fate as it might be, and she knew who would 
hhve to serub the floor again when they were 
done spitting 

"The rik home was often stopping place 
forthose wholived farther north in Neerlandia 
tnd Veg Here they could rest and be assured 
of some food. Helping was common inthe p- 
tneer days, Many of those who stopped were 
on thelr way fo take up residence on their 
homestead 

yer, the first son, was born January 7, 1918, 
after difficult labour Help was sought from a 
doctor in Westlock but the baby was born be 
fore he arzived. The next year, on January 20, 
1915, Johanna was bor, By March 22,1900, 
Klaas Krke was able to patent his land, He 
tad bul up hiscattle herd fo fifteen but had no 
horses Head two log stables valued together 
25300, In adition he had dug two wells, He 
ina three acres broken, seven acres of land in 
cop and five aces slashed. The balance ofthe 
land was covered with heavy timber Three 
miles of fence had been bul by this time. 

anna Kept vegetables in 2 small garden 
Wid fru and mit of wild animals and birds 
were also part of their diet, As time went on 
they boughta few chickens and other animals. 
Dating the harvest season Klaas went to No- 
Bleford to eam cash to purchase necessities for 
their fam and home, 


Sometimes it was very rough, and “if we 
could've crawled back to Holland, we 
‘would've, Janna said. There were many good, 
happy, and prosperous times though, when 
they aot pleasure and a sense of achievement 
from thee hard work. Janna was an artiste 
woman. Before her marrage she had done ol 
painting as a hobby. She was also a capable 
Seamstress. She and her sister Lily spent many 
fours hand-making a baptismal gown. The 
skiet was edged with dainty scallops and the 
bodice was covered with delicate embroidery 
{including an embroidered °K" Janna also did 
embroidery for others, creating designs of 
flowers or frit, and atone time taught fancy 
‘work tothe Messelink and Anema gil. 


As a mother, Janna Krikke kept busy. She 
did much sewing and knitting to keep her fam- 
lly warm and well dressed. The family con- 
tinued to grow in size and number. Gladys 
(Klazina) was born September 26, 1920; Lily 
(Leida) came on October 8, 1923; Raiph (Roelof) 
arrived October 10, 1925; and Albert Jan was 
born January 10, 1929. The Krikkes were good 
and loving parents, putting their children’s 
reeds before their own. The children all went 
to Sunday school Which was aught by Rica 
Levers ofthe Brethren. Here they received Bi 
Ble instruction, and learned many Bible verses 
and songs, 

‘Klaas Krikke enjoyed his work and was par- 
ticular about keeping the farm neat. He would 
walk through his elds picking weeds, making 
sure he pulled up the root as well. He seldom 
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Back Jama, Kaas, Ralph. Mice: J, Byer From Ly 
Seay a8 


hud spare time because draining puddles, fx 
ing fences, and making other repairs kept him 
uy 

Tt was not all work with Klaas though. His 
sense of humour often surfaced. He knew he 
ould always expect visitors on Halloween, 
One year he decided that the best way to cope 
vith the pranksters was to join them. To that 
end he hid in the hayloft, a favourite target 
Sure enough, some young fellows soon 


climbed up there. In the darkness Klaas 
blended in with the group as they discussed 
what odo, Now itso happened that Klaas had 
hot had time to put his binder away for the 
Winter so, disguising his voice, he Subty e 
‘couraged them to move the binder. Ths they 
aid, and with thelr task accomplished the 
Banister laughing theirok, fhe farm 
lags returned to is house laughing to0, be. 

cause he now had the binder exactly where he 
‘wanted it without any effort on his part 

The children too had fun as they grew up. 
Upstairs in the log house Johanna snd Gladys 
would play tag when they should have been in 
bed. One night, in their excitement, they al 
most set the house on fre. They knocked down 
theved-hot stove pipe and ay smoking onthe 
floor Klas came up put on his mits and put 
the pipe back in place. Then he took the mitts 
off and reed # tern reprimand Johanna 

‘Aste children grew up they were expecte 
to help om the farm, One ofthe fall tasks was 
filing the mattresses with straw Each chldhad 
to shake out the old straw and take the empty 
cover tothe stave stack, flit with fresh stra, 
and drag it Rome. Once the mattresses were 
back on the beds the children had great fun 
jumping on them to gt them into the desired 
Shape. 

Klaas kept ten or iteen sheep in the 1930s. 








Janna and her daughters carded, washed, and 
Spunthe wool The Kikke girs alsohad to help 
weir mother cooking, cleaning, and mending, 

but when their assigned tasks were finished 
thy were fe fo he the aces Jing 
encouraged her girls to draw and paint, an 
gave them some instruction on how to-do 
Johanna enjoyed painting but Cladys and Lily 
preferred being outdoors, finding bids nests, 
Picking berries, and studying the plants. In 
their re ime Gladys, Lily Ralph and Alber 
often gathered around the organ and san 
fiymné while ther father played. Ryer, the 
kfest child vasa serious boy who enjoyed 
dling manquet 

“The boys followed thei father by becoming 
formers. The gre worked out for atime, all of 
them in the nursing field. All the Kekke chil 
{ren except Lily ve inthe district. Ryer mar 
ted Juring Elgersina, johanna marred Henry 
Bender of Mellowdele, and Gladys married 
Pete Mast. Lily, who’ Became a registered 
nurse, maried George Allen of Craigmyle, A 
tera, on july 1965: They have one son. Ralph 
married Rita Gelderman, and_Alber, who 
Stayed single dives on the original homestead 
‘whore he Keeps dary cat 

‘Klaas ded Apri 196, a the age of 7. His 
wife Janna, outlived him by several years. She 
tras housebound forthe last years of her life 
Uecrase of ath, but she remained cheerful 
She died August 2, 1982, tristing inthe Lords 
Rete Family 


WILLIAM AND CORNELIA (VAN DER 
‘VEER) KRIKKE 

William Krikke was bor in Avereest, Overi- 
jssel, the Nethetlands, on October 15, 1891. 


Avereest was a factory town and his father as 
employed there. At the age of twenty, Wiliam 
and his brother Klaas decided to join the migra: 
tion to Canada. The only available boat was one 
that arrived in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
UIS.A. From there it was a long train ride to 
Edmonton, so the Krikkes saw parts of America 
rot seen by those immigrants that landed in 
Eastern Canada, 

Upon arrival in Edmonton, they imme- 
diately made contact with others whom they 
knew from the Netherlands. William and 
Klaas, t00, caught the vision of a Dutch setle- 
ment in which to bring up thei future families 
land to teach their beliefs in freedom. With 
these thoughts in mind, William filed on the 
NW 3-62-35 on September 25, 1913. His first 
home was a log shack. 


oo 


“East. Hest nthe Faria i le ret 0 ne." tan 
sees 

When the First World War broke out, 
Willam received his call to serve in the Dutch 
army, He strongly felt it was his duty asa Dutch 
citizento return to the Netherlands. This hedid 
Sn August 194 and was plzed with the ep- 
‘ment known as the Queen's Guard, Sinceit was 
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the duty ofthe regiment to protect and guard, 
Queen Wilhelmina, they travelled throughout 
the Netherlands with the queen, 

‘After he was released from the army, 
Willam served as a policeman in Rotterdam: 
During a shang outing a frend induced 
him to Cornelia Martina Van Der Veer. She had 
been born in Leiden, Utrecht, on September I, 
1890, Comelia had worked in different homes, 
mostly doing housework, 


cng cay. Coma, Won, 1919, 


William and Comelia were married in Rot 
terdam on May 7, 1919. They immediately 
made plans to travel to Canada and left the 
Netherlands in November 1919. This time the 
:oute was via Montreal, and within two weeks 
they arrived in Neeriandia. Their first log 
house was soon constructed and Cornelia tried 
herbest to make it cozy. From the Netherlands 
shehad taken a German-made sewing machine 


that even had a reverse stitch onit, This was put 
togood use. (This machine isstill being used by 
daughter Clara.) Because umbrellas were in fre 
{quent use in the old country, Cornelia brought 
Several umbrellas with her. The only use they 
ever saw in the “new land” was inside the sod 
oof house whereit rained justas hard inside as 
butside. They later ended up as toys for the 
children, 

William worked away from home to make 
some extra money. One summer, he helped 
clear some of Tjeerd (George) Visser lan 
his absence, Comelia had to milk the cow. The 
mosquitoes were so thick, she swathed her 
arms, legs, and neck in newspaper to keep 
from being bitten while doing the chores. She 
churned the cream into butter which was sold 
for cash to buy essentials, 

In the winter William also worked for the 
Chisholm Lumber Company. He froze his toes 
several times while walking home. During the 
summer, he managed to clear about five acres 
on his farm, and the following year he seeded 
it. When William obtained his title on Nover- 
ber 26 1923, itisrecorded that he had nine acres 
cropped and another five broken, He also 
‘owned twelve cattle, two stables, a wel, grana- 
ty, two-and-a-half miles of ral fencing, and a 
half mile of wire fencing. All this plus the log 
hhouse were valued at $900, 

The Krikkes had three children: Clara 
(Klaasje Raampje), born March 14, 1929; Arie, 
bom November 12,1927; and Lula (Lammigie), 
bom June 17, 1930 


om, Ae, Clr, Ll, Comat, 198. 
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Jn 1834 Wiliam contracted pneumonia and, 
though his Iie was in danger, he eventually 
recovered Clara and Arie went fo Tan Janna 
tint he danger was over and Peter Schon 
tkamp came tohelp nurse Wiliam. During his 
linea rends and feiphboorshelped by doing 
chores and other tasks, They delivered fie 
‘wood, and Toney Storwold cine and sawed i 
‘Aiter this ilness, Wim cought colds easly 
Heslso had allergy attacks 

Comeliastfered from phlebitis and often 
had open ulcers on her logs. Despite these 
probleme, Comelia et very much se home in 
Reerlandia. Nevertheloss, she wrote letters 
constantly toher ends and relatives in the old 
country in onder to Keepin contact with them. 
She enjoyed reading poems or oer selections 
3 community fonctions 

‘One day two travelling salesmen ame into 
the farmyord. They had great deal to show 
Comet, who was home alone. They wanted 
Somechickens,and inexchange ae culd have 
‘nice set of dishes. There was only one prob- 
fem: they didnot have the dahes ith them 
Cornelia trustingly made the deal and the 
Salesmen picked out the ten best chickens, 
romising to send the dishes. Eg production 
trent down because the best of the flock nas 
zone. Nodishesarived ether Wiliam fold his 
Wife that she certainly had been “taken in by 
Those fast takers When the lost chickens we 
Slmost forgotten, parcel arsved. Comeli 
told the children must be something fom the 
Netherands. But lo and behold, it nas ast of 
tet thin, lovely chine dishes They were 
slmostto nic tous, but were used on special 
Sceasions and fasted long time 

Chickens and eggs wef essentials onthe 
farm. In the winter an old coal ol lamp was 
engine ten hose ean theming 
to provide more daylight hours, The esl was 
fneatler start and more eggs. Wheat was 
‘round in a coffe grinder cooked, and then a 
fe pepper was added. Iwas believed that the 
spice mae he chickens a bit more ambitious. 

“the children helped their parents whe 
ever posible. Cars did many hours of wor 
outa, Before one could begin Beld werk, the 
forses had tobe caught. This was dificult be 
Cause they were never beside the bam, but 
always as faraway as possible. Cara would 
Entice them one aime with ite bit of oats 
ana then slip a alter over the horse's head, 


Coma, Bt, Ae, anda Beer who Red eikan 1947, 


Butthere waste fr playing too. One ime 
Cara dressed Are in pretty dress snd bow 
net because she had slays wanted a sister‘o 
pay with. Arie did not mind, and they played 
apply together That fs, until Father Wilam 
came alongs He had only one son, and he Fly 
intended keep um veal 

“The Krikke rldren grew up and got mar- 
sed. Clara maried Gerd Kippers, Abe ma 
tied Cecelia Temstra, and Lila married Her 
man Gelderman, 

liam et Neerandia only tice since he 
came back in 1919. The fist fie he walked to 
Edmonton to obtain his Canadian clizenship 
and the second time he rode to Edmonton 
sit fiends. The rest of his ie was spent al 
‘most entirely on the farm in Neerandia 

Willam and Cornelia were never biesed 
with prosperity and found le in the adopted 
land full of hardships and poverty One cow 
died from milk fever, another te 8 poison 
plant and yet another had trouble calving and 
ato be shot. Life wasa constant struggle. tet 
through all hese hardships they fet he lovin 
hando the Lord inallthey did. They were ri 
{nis promises, Wiliam pased away February 
18, 19), and Cornelia soon after on May 27, 
1860. 


Clara Kippers 


TOM LEWIS 

Tom (Thomas) A. Lewis filed on the NE 
27-61-3-5 on October 17, 191, next to the quar- 
ters his friends George Wing and George 
(Caughlin had filed on. Tom was forty-six years 
old at the time, He had been bor in Huron 
County, Ontario. He was a tall man — nearly 
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sixfet tall, rather thin, and had brown hair. He 
was a carpenter by trade, but did alot of hunt- 
ing and trapping while living on the home 
stead, where he built a 12 by H-foot log house. 

Tom abandoned the homestead in 1913. By 
thenhe had cleared three acres of land and had 
ako grubbed the roots out ofthe cleared acres. 
Hemoved to Ontario, but later returned to this 
area and took up the NE 3460-35 in Mellow 
dale. He died September 5, 1920, after being, 
‘gssed in a well 


BEN AND ALICE (WALVOORT) LIEVERS 

‘Ben Lievers received the patent to hishome- 
stead (SE 5-62-3-5) in 1920. He had cleared 
fiteen acres, but the balance was heavy bush, 
Hewas cropping twelve of those acres and had 
twenty-four cattle and two horses. The horses 
and eghteen of the cattle had been obtained in 
19. On the farm he had built two log stables 
and put up 2% miles of pote fence. He had also 
dug two wells — one twenty feet deep and the 
oer twelve. Ben took out a second home- 
stead, the NE32-61-35, in 1929. Helater bought 
the SW 4-62 


Some remembrances by the Lievers chi 
dren nce the folowing stories 

“Theilog house had no floor. The day they 
soved in (91, the dry grasa was so fall that 
Hanna and Minnie could not see each other in 
‘hebouse Bot ther unning around and Moth 
tr Livers good housekeeping soon hed the 
fgass under contol. When it rained the only 
fry place inthe house was under the table, If 
tkerincame from the west, they moved tothe 
tat side of the house and Vice versa. They 
often had three-day ain then, too, prolonging 
the inconvenience, Rather than wake the gifts 
upatnight, Mother Lieves would put pans on 
the beds to catch the drips 

When they wer litle girls Hanna and Min- 
sie were seni two china dolls from an aunt in 
the Netherlands. One day, when Mother 
Urs was working outs, the str ok 

oll down from thet resting place high 

on the cupboard, and were busy playing with 
them when their mother came back in. Mother 
Lies thought they were being s0 ood that 
shelet them play on while she went about her 
dhe. But then Hanna teased Minne, who 
tecame so vexed that she got a hammer and 
Sashed Hanna’ doll pices: When Mother 


Lievers came back in and was told what had 
happened, she said, “Then Minnie shall give 
her doll to Hanna.” That was the last doll that 
Minnie ever had, 

Minnie recalls that their very frst garden 
was dug by hand by her mother — no small 
task, Her mother had a good garden every year. 
She worked hard inside and out, She had much 
work to do since she was often alone for days, 
with the children while Dad Lievers was car 
pentering in southern Alberta. At these times. 
She was afraid of the Indians who used to tent 
across the lake. When the family moved into 
their second log house, built about a year after 
thei first one, Hanna, Minnie, and Rieka were 
told that they had to sleep three in a bed. Then 
they argued about who would sleep in the mid. 
dle. No one wanted to, s0 Minnie agreed t0 
take that place. As she was alight sleeper, she 
planned to start in the middle and as soon as 
the others were asleep, she would push one of 
them int that positon. 1 worked and no one 

‘As well as school and play, there was always. 
alot of work to be done. Minnie would have to 
Stay home while Mother Lievers eut the grass 
witha scythe and then raked itby hand to make 
hay for the cate 

Life was not dull on the Lievers farm with 
five boys around. They did have to work hard, 
and times were tough, but they also had their 
fun, Ben Je, John, and Gerrit were often up to 
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pranks. Once » neighbour boy was at their 
Fie ver» Fron actor th 
four cous that could give quite a Kick when 
induced todoso: The bays ad the elghbour 
to put his hand tthe col: He sad, "Bo you 
thik 'n crazy?" So the three suggested they 
fateh a chicken and hold itt the coll They 
td path a chen Put relly wanted the 
eighbour boy todo that, so eged hum aon 
to teh ths Gicke. He finally di and then 
Fe it tothe col Guess who got the kick? He 
aut 

Hanna maried Ralph Krk. After Minnie 
quit school she got jb housekeeping for 
Ais. Levy in Needlanda then worked for tame 
es in Westock and Edmonton. Bil marsed 
Gren Broadhead in 1946, 

en Shad farm sale in 1947 oF 1948 but 
contd to ive onthe home place. His wit 
Rie, passed away November 7, 168, tthe 
age of o.Then Minne came home tolookalter 


her dad. Ben Sr took a trip to the Netherlands 
fn 1950 and sponsored three immigrants from 
the Netherlands: Ben and Bill Walraven and 
Gerhard Beyers, They all stayed atthe Lievers’, 
and Minnie had the ob of keeping fond onthe 
table for them as well as for her brothers and 
hher dad. Those were busy years for her. 


eka aig Hada Motown (ig) and a nto Suny 
Soret 1005 


After Minnie had helped at home for twelve 
years, Rieka took over and Minnie got work 
‘with the Housekeeping Department at the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital in Edmonton. She 
worked there for twelve years until her retire 
ment, She is now living in the Muttart Homes 
in Edmonton. Henry Lievers married Jean 
albert of Calgary in 1943. They bought the SW 

2:35, where they farmed, but sold itn 1960. 
‘Alice married Sam Kiffiak in 1948 and Ben Jr. 
‘married Matide Flint in 1952. 

John Lievers bought the home place when. 
his father had the farm sale. In 1952 Ben Je took 
lover the working of John’s quarter, and John got 
job with Import Tool in Edmonton, where he 
Still works, John married Helen Kipp of West 
Tock in 1954 and they have two sons. John 
bought the SW 4-62-35 from Ben Jin 1956. He 
still owns two quarters of land in Neerlandia, 
Gerrit marsied Betty Wilson of Lethbridge in 
1987 and they lve in Abbotsford, B.C. 

In his later years Ben Sr. would walk to the 
store every moming for the mail, sometimes 
Stopping along the way to talk to another ol 
timer, Kiaas Krikke. Ben Sr. passed away April 
24, 1971 

Lievers Family 


HENDRIK AND JENNY (LIEVERS) 
LIEVERS 

Hendrik was born July 18, 1888, in Aalten, 
Gelderland, the Netherlands, and later mar 
ried a distant relative Jenny (ansjen) Lievers, 
‘bom February 14,1891. Times were poor in the 








Netherlands, and Hendrik was persuaded to 
immigrate ater hearing Canada advertised asa 
land of milk and honey. When they left in 1912, 
Hendrik and Jenny already had a family of 
‘hee: Bill Jan Willem, July 29, 1908), Harda 
(Gerhard) Johanna (October 10,1909) and John 
(Gert Jan, April 29, 1912). 


Fiat home in Edmonton. Herd Herd, Jey, Jon, 
we 


The family came first to Edmonton, where 
Hendsk’s brother Ben was already living, An= 
ether son Harry (Herik was bor there on 
July 19, 1914. During the Great War years 
Hendrik and his family joined a group of Du- 
tchmen who moved to Engen, B.C,, in order to 
tegin a settlement there. Another daughter, 
Annie Johanna) Elisabeth, was born there on, 
February 21, 1918. In Engen it got so cold that 
the pump would freeze hard in July. The land 
vs also very poor and sandy; only pine trees, 
Ind rabbits theived. The settlement was not a 


nein Back: 7, rots 7. George EDbore Fret? 
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success, and the Lievers family moved from 
there #9 a numberof siferent places in Bic 
George (Gers) was bom March 28,1939, in 
Hutton, BC 

in 1920 Hendrik and Jenny moved to 
Neerlandia because twas a Dutch setlement 
and Henduik hoped to farm and be his own 
boss. On Februaty 25 the Lievers family came 
from Edmonton #9 Weslock by train and from 
there by horse and sleigh to Neeriandia. They 
lopped atOld Barrhead to warm up, asitwasa 
{ellday and there was lots snow n Neeran: 
dia they first lived on Ben Levers’ place 
Hendrik found work with a farmer tamed 
‘Agnew neat Rossington, and would leave 
Ménday morning and come home Saturday 
night on horseback 

“Tat frst summer of 1920 Hendsik met with 
a terble accident, One Monday morning, i 
Stead of going t Rossington, he stayed ome 
ftp rates Bem it owing. was 
July and gras-cuting time. Ben always cut the 
man-high grass along Baird Lake and he 
needed Hendrik to walk ahead and see where 
theholes were, beeause ifthe horses steppedin 
‘hole could cease an accent Fendi puta 
$tckin the ground wherever there was a hole, 
land Ben wat behind him on the moves, gu 
ing the horses Hendrik had never farmed be 
fore and didnot realize thatthe knife was 
coming under the grass he only stepped ot of 
the way ofthe wheels, and the mower cut off 
tone of his legs above the ankle: After te aul 
shockand ais of commotion, coolerheads pre- 
‘alle and Hendrik got Bento use long grass 
td.a Banke from his pocket a tour f0 
Sop the bleeding, Ben could not it Hendin to 
get him on the horse, but after awhile Bens 
daughters Hannaand Minnie came with inch, 
as it was thee turn to bring tea that day. They 
srere wearing white Dutchaprons, and theap- 
ron strings were used toe wp the ound: The 

ins helped Ben put Hendak on the horse and 

£0 theyrbrowght him home, Hendrik lay at 
Home a nigh withthe cut contineally bleed: 
ing. Ben contacted doctor in Westlock, who 
seanted to know frst of allt he would get paid 
Ben promised him that he would get mony on 
time and begged him to come and fix up the 
leg. But the doctor refused to come, s0 Ben 
sade a lite box to put around the leg lor 
Support. Then he went by horseback to Douwe 
Terpoma’s to ask forthe uae of his democrat, 
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sine Douwe had one of the few democrats in 
the settlement. It was two o'elock in the momn- 
ing when Ben got there. The horses were loose 
inthe pasture, so Douwe went with alantern to 
look for them and was fortunate enough to find 
them. After they were harnessed, John Terp- 
sma took the democrat to Lievers’ place. 
Hendrik was laid on the back of the democrai 
and John drove to Kampnar’s place. By that 
time it was morning; on Church Road they 
passed the children on their way to school 
Someone had come as far as Shoal Creek oF 
Kampnar’s with a car and they took Hendrik 
from there to Westlock, where he was given 
something to ease the pain, Hendcik remained 
conscious until they Feached the hospital in 
Edmonton. There he passed out and did not 
regain consciousness tnti it was all over. The 
doctors ther amputated his leg, and ater he 
left the hospital Hendrik stayed with Domine 
Ruys in Edmonton for a couple of weeks. The 
Neerlandia people probably never expected to 
see him again, But after six weeks Hendrik was 
back, wearing an artifical leg. 

Hendrik learned to get around quite well 
with his artificial leg. ‘He took out the SE 
6-62-3-5as a homestead that winter on Decem- 
ber 15, 1920, and the next year began the slow 
and arduous work of clearing and breaking the 
land. During the first years on the homestead, 
two more children were born to Hendrik and 
Jenny: James (Jacob) on January 14, 1921, and 
Edward on September 19, 1922. During the 
winter of 1921-22, Hendrik bought a team of 
‘oxen and one day Dominee Ruys came to help 
himbreak the teamin, John Oldegbers came by 
tohep to, Jon had just put some hay on the 
hayrack to haul home. He had his father’s team 
of horses they were a runaway team) and tied 
them to the garden fence. The men went 0 
work with the oxen and, meanwhile, John. 
TTievers went to the creek tochop some ice. (The 
family had no well and so they used melted ice 
for water) After chopping out a block of ice, 
John carried it on his head to the house. The 
horses shyed away when they saw theice, then 
broke loose and went running past the house 
onto a trail that had been cut through the trees 
Hendrik made a practice of hanging his scythe 
up in the willows out of the children’s reach, 
but it was knocked down by the runaway. 
horses as they ran through the trees and got 
caught in the lines of the hamess. The horses 


started to kick, but the more they kicked the 
worse it got. They an about a quarter ofa mile, 
then stopped, The men went to ee what ha 
happened and they found one horse with aes, 
just about off and so cut up that they had to 
shoot The other horse was also badlyct, bat 
Jan Oldegbers nursed it back to health, al- 
though it ever regained its strength, The only 
ood thing that came out of the episode was 
Beat the Lievers family got some delicous 
smoked horsemeat. 

Hendrik did not own horses at first, so the 
oxen were used to pull the wagon, His oxen, 
like most, were strong, slow, and stubborn 
Onehot summer Billand Flarda had topo to the 
Store. They hitched up the en and away they 
‘went, but not very fat since the oxen did not 
twantiogo, Theroadto the store was beingbult 
“ip a the time, so there was along deep hole 
longue the road where allthe earth had been 
taken out, The hole was fllof water and when 
they came there, the oxen thought twas time 
forarestand a drink. They walked inte the big 
hote and drank some water then wen farther 
intothe middle of the hole where the water was 
deeper. Bill and Harda were sitting on aboard 
ini across the top ofthe wagon box, and the 
water got so deep that they had to put thelr feet 
tn topof the boned to stay dry. Normatter what 
the children ted, the oxen would not budge 
from the hole. After about half an hour the 
xen climbed out. When they got t the top all 
the water ran out ofthe wagon box, s0 Bill and 
Harda could put their feet down aga. 

(One day Jenny was cuiting up some vegeta- 
bles and Fendi red to snatch them Gust ike 
4 man, 80 Jenny threatened to cut his fingers 
tvith the knife Hendrik dared her to hit the 
thick leather part of his artifial leg a hard a 
she could with the knife. Jenny did, and the 
inf was so sharp t went right through the 
leather and drew Blood. 

The Lievers children were quite a lively 
bunch, with lots of good-natured rivalry, On 
tne occasion, on thelr way home from school, 
the boys were throwing mid balls from the end 
‘fa long green sick when Joe Holwerda came 
Slong witha team of horses and wagon. The 
foysthed rather Joh, sully led Shor 
Je tosh one ofthe horses, thinking he would 
mise, He needed no cosning. He strung, and 
bingo—— he itone ofthe horses right between 
the eyes. OM went the team of horses and 
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wagon across the ditch, When Joe finally 
brought them toa standstl he climbed of the 
wagon and gave Shortie "Lesson No.1 

Hendrik enjoyed hunting, and the children 
spent many hours outdoors as well. The boys 
iad many favourite pastimes such as chasny 
squirels, climbing the lallest spruce tre an 
then sliding down on the branches to the 
ground, oF climbing poplar saplings and 
Swinging out from neat the top. Annie went 
Along om al these adventures and was part of 
ihe gang 


Gn long winter nights the family would sit 


around the fire and play various instruments 
‘They had quitea band at one ime, consisting of 
4 piano accordion, a mandolin, guitars, and 
harmonicas. Jenny and Hendrik both had love- 
ly voices and all the children loved to sing, 





George, Hala 


Around 1922, Jenny became sick and was 
laterbedriden fr three years with asthma and 
Pneumonia. She never regained herhealth and 
‘on February 8, 1927, she passed away asa result 
faruptured appendix. twas a ternbleloss for 
the family; life for them became very difficult, 
After Jenny's death Harda kept the house 

Shehad qutea time oft trying o keep things 
inorder. The boys would play tricks on her like 
‘rocking on the door and then hiding on her. 
When she would come to the door no one 
would be there. After afew times of this she 





finally composed a litle tune and, whenever 
the Boys knocked, would sing, “If there io 
someone there then et him comin One day 
2 neighbour, Jacob Olthul, came tothe house 
and knocked at the door Harda started to sing 
her litle tune but of course jacob kept of 
knocking for a while. He finally gave up, Sc 
cepted the invitation, and entered the kitchen, 
Standing behind her fora while istening to her 
litetune. Then suddenly he spoke, and arde 
— quite surprised — found i necessary to give 
tim an explanation 

HHarda also had quite a time with Shortie 
and Harry, who wore supposed to keep the 
‘wood bos filed with firewood: When se ran 
Out of wood she would start tosing ate tune 
Of couse wa fot long ent Shore and 
Harry had picked up the tuneand were singin 
itjust outside the door which only added Ie 
her frustration. Then Harda ‘would come 
storming trough the door-~ onetime only to 
finds dead ined snr ted toe door 
knob, Harda marred John Terpsma of Neerlan- 
dia in 1928, After that Hendrik and the larly 
did their own housekeeping 





Shortie, known for his good nature, could 
sometimes be quite mischievious. The younger 
Levers children were left to themselves quite a 
bitof the timeand, having nothing betterto do, 
they madea tunnel through the straw stack and 
reinforced it with poles (much the same way it 
‘was done in the coal mines). It was quite safe, 
and they used to spend a lot of time in the 
tunnel. Shortie, however, would come alons 
and with the help of Harry drive a bunch of 








sows through the tunnel while the younger 
chien were init. They could not, Rowever 
figureoutwhy noone was comingot heather 
tend ofthe tunel shead ofthe sows. Knowing 
their good-natured brothers, George and the 
thers had counted on them doing something 
like tat and had made short tunnels off the 
Zain one with siall doors they could clo 
Trhind them, So they were never in any teal 
ger of ing tpl bythe sows 

Tisiy coulfuntke abate andaquealike a 

‘Ther was one sow with a iter of pets 
{eho was very temperamental Harry go into 
Thehabi of teaing herby squealing he a ite 
Pig. The sow would get excited ofcourse, 
{nfhkng he had one of herite ones, and come 
running with her mouth wide open. Harry 
Could ran alot faster than the younger ci 
den, $0 a8 soon as they heard Harry squeal 
they know what ts glng t happen and off 
they would go as fast ar they could They 
‘would nin tothe log chicken coop, which had 
been banked all arcond with di, and make 
fwoleaps,oncontothebankand the othe onto 
thelow total the chicken coop. The angry’ sow 
ttasaways only afew fet behind the nt ld 
{o'reach the lop, none of the cldren ever 
fongot to make that second leap. This went on 
forthe most part of one summer un it back 
fred Iehappened that the Lievers house hada 
‘ery low window sshich had been removed 
ne day Harry was again teasing the ow, ut 
{his me the cilden did not thik they could 
mmakeit tothe hen house. So one afer the other 
they went through the window opening, the 
Sowrinangry pursut Luly there was 8 one- 
hnundred-pound bag of flosr on the kitchen 
floor forthe aw to vent her rage on, She grab 
bed theo flour an scattered ial ver the 
Kitchen flor (he children were up the stars by 
that time). That may have been a blessing in 
disguise because it put an end to the whale 
“pisode; when Dad Lievers came home there 
ss some explaining todo! 

‘On another occasion, school had just been 
dismissed, and the Livers cildren were on 
the rond by the Covop store when along came 
Slim (George) Otte with a four-hore out 
He was ding one ofthe horses, with the reins 
dragging behind. What a temptation for a 
‘Young boy Tim needed no encouragement: he 
Mepped on one of the rine and he horses 
fumed with Sn completely ost of cont 


Slim jumped off the horse and took after Jim, 
long legs after short legs, back and forth 
through the trees. Whata sight to behold! Slim 
would get within a few feet, with long arms 
reaching, but Jim finally got away. 

The Lievers family did their own house- 
keeping until 1932 when Hendrik remarried to 
Katherine Bozak. Katherine (bor 1909) came 
from Altacane, Saskatchewan, with two chil- 
dren, Frank (born July 12, 1925) and Violet 
(Gorn 1928) Tillotson, 


ena, George, Harry, Anne, cousins Bland Henry 
Uloyrs Sante, Pantani Tilson, Ears 


In 1936 and ‘37, Bill, Harry, and George 
went to the Feace River country to work. Dur- 
ing 1938-40, they did mill work and logging at 
mulls owned respectively by Nap Games, 
Matt Lessard, and Harry Branden. Wages were 

0%, ut they got board and room. Then the 

cond World War broke out. Bill and Harry 
volunteered for the Army, and George and 
James were drafted. Another brother, Stanley, 
was born April 23, 1948, 
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Bill had taken out the NE 6-62-3-5 as a 
homestead in 1926. He was a great outdoors: 
‘man. He loved to huntand trap and was a cr 
shot witha rifle. Hemarried Bertha Howey and 
they had three children, Josephine, Jim, and 
John. After World War Ii, Bill left Neerlandia 
He later married Opal Desjarlais, In later years 
Billand Opal divorced, and Bil remarried. He 
farmed in Hatbush fora numberof years before 
‘moving first to Edmonton and then to Ponoka 
here he passed away 

John homesteaded the NW 6-62-35 for a 
short time but never proved it up. In later years 
he bought the home place. After selling it in 
1948 he farmed in Flatbush. He is now retired 
and living with his sister Harda in New West- 
minster, B.C. 

Harry homesteaded the Wis 9-62-45. He 
married Hannah Thulien of Veteran, Alberta 
They have nine children; one passed away. 
They moved to Flatbush in 1953 after selling 
(heir land. They are now retired and residing in 
Westlock, 


‘Annie left home quite young and worked 


cout housekeeping. While working in Granum 
shemet and married Joe Rigel. They have three 
shildren and are residing on a farm neat Fort 
Macleod, where they have lived since they 
were marred, 

In 1946 George began homesteading the SW 
146245 and the NW 11-62-45, selling them in 
1954, He married Eileeh Munro of Condor 
‘They have four children and live on a farm in 
Fatbush, 
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Jim homesteaded the SW 3146-35 for a 
shor time before the Second World War. In the 
army he stained to the rank of sergeant and 
spenttime overseas, serving in Englond durin 
the time ofthe Bit, fim married Joan Styles, 
home met in England during the war they 
Settled in Fort Macloed where they operate & 
Bulk gas station, Jim and Joan have five chi 
aren 

"Edvard marred Emma Neumann of Camy 
Creek. They fist lived on the home place ang 
then homesteaded the NW lie2-45 After sell. 
ingtheirlandin he 940s, they lived in Edo: 
ton for some fie and then farmed for many 
yearsin Flatbush, They have five children Ea. 
ward and Emma aze nov doing evangelism 
‘work near Hannah. ne = 

Frank Tillotson homesteaded the SE 
1-62-45 but never proved it up. He and his 
‘vile, Melita Kit of Edmonton, have four chil 
dren. iter leaving Neerlandia Frank wosked 
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as a truck driver Presently he is working asa 
ins diver in Edmonton, 

“After her schooling Violet Tilotson worked 
at various jobs in Neeriangia. She marsied Mel 
Barr of Wetaskivan, and they had fo chile 
dren. She later marred Nick Caruk of Edmnon- 
ton 

Like the restof the family Stanley was eda- 
cated in Neerland school. Asaboy he spent 
Totof fe in bush camp in Fe Assinboine 
With his parents. Stanley was always interested 
incars. He worked in the Neerandia garage or 
2 vl, then lived Edmonton where he bull 
nd rebuilt motors. In ecent years has built 
his own racing cars. Stanley maried Carmen 
Tamm af Vancouver B.C They have one child, 
Later they were divorced, and Stanley marred 
Beverly Friesen of Coronation. They have two 
chiliren and ive in Cache Creek, B.C 

Inl974, Hendrie age eighty-five, and Kath- 
ering, age sixty-five, passed aay within afew 
‘month ofeach other 

George Levers 
ards Terpsma 


PETE Louws 

Pate (Pieter) Louws (c 1892) had lived in 
Conrad, Montana, But although the rest of his 
family moved to Lynden, Washington, he 
‘moved to Canada. fete frst took up the NW 
{0-61-3-Sin Neerland in 913. Helater took up 
the SW 25613:50n May 15, ie, He was we 
{your yearsoldtthat time. Onhishomestead 
application, he lsted his birthplace as Mid 
deka, Zeeland, the Netherlands and his oc 
cupation as farmer 

Pete moved to the SW 23 in October 1916 
and soon baila 10 by Toot log shack with 9 
Sod rot I was alow house and he had to dick 
to get through the doorway. He also dag a 
fwelve-oot well and but» log bar for hist 
horses, although he had no horses after 920, 
He wes cropping fourteen acres in 1920 but 
Surameriallowed allo them in 921 Besides the 
acres ropped, he had slashed fen acres and 
‘enclosed the cleared land witha fence 260 rods 
Tong. Peter received the patent to his land in 
we 

‘A brother of Fete’, John also spent some 
time in Neerland around the ear twenties, 
but soon returned fo Lynden. When Pee was 
tn the homestead usually during the winter 
The would do some tapping, but he kept no 
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livestock. He was good at working with ma: 
chinery and could fix almost anything, Besides 
his mechanical skills, it was said that he could 
remember sermons word for word. In his later 
‘years here, he listened to sermons on the radio 
Tather than come to church to hear them ~ he 
had always been somewhat of a loner 

Pete was often gone from the homestead for 
‘over six months or more ata time, While aay, 
he worked on farms in southern Alberta or in 
the mines in Edmonton, As far as is known, 
Pete left Neerlandia around 1935. He first went 
south and worked on a ranch, then moved to 
Edmonton in the 1950s. He sold newspapers 
there and died around 1977 


ALBERT AND EVERDINA (OLDEGBERS) 
MAST 
Albert Mast came to Edmonton with his 
parentsin 191, Ashis father did, he filed frstin 
the Thorhild area and later in what was to be- 
come Neerlandia. He chose the SE 2-61-35 
and filed on it on December 18, 1911. While in 
Edmonton he met Everdina Oldegbers and 
married her April 8, 1912. He had gone back to 
the homestead with the rest of the men in Janu- 
1912 to build cabins soe hada home for his 
wile 
‘Ason, Carl (Koop) Pier, was born March, 
1913, to Everdina and Albert, and just three 
weeks later the Masts packed up thelr belong, 
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rea, 1907 


ings and went to their homestead. On the way 
the oxen grew tied and, upon reaching & 
slough, ay down totakea rest The Masts were 
worried that something was wrong with the 
animals bu, on checking” discovered the oxen 
fe contented chewing theca. The og 
Rouse they lived in had a sod roof which leake 
so badly that when it rained the only dry place 
Everdina could find to put baby Carl wat under 
the table 
[At fist water was hauled from the muskeg 

or he nearby creck. In winter twas necessary 
{chop a hole in the ice. The water was then 
palsiletoatarzelonastonebost pulley one 

orse. Later, Albert built a two-storey 1og 
House Themain Hor war parone in 
rooms. Upon entering the frst oom one would 
trea corer partitioned oft form ate room 
forthe post oie. Albert became postmaster in 
1B. ‘The Masts kept a general store from 
18141922, so another comer of the room served 
as storage toom for the containers of staple 
foods brought in from Edmonton by whatever 
means possible. At this ime Albert was also a 
registrar and recorded births and deaths inthe 
community. Life was dificult forthe pioneers 
Many times Albert walked from Manola, Dut 
sseldort, or even Edmonton carrying heavy 
toads on his back. Once while carrying the mal 
he was treed by a bear for a night 


Infant mortality was high. Albert and Ever 
dinalostaninfantson, Klaas in 94. Thebaby, 
‘whe had been sickly since his birth on May 3, 
died May 20 at about two weeks of age, Albert 
made the tiny coffin hime an the baby was 
buried on the northeast corner of Koops land 

When land was designated fora cemetery in 
115 the child was reburied there, since this as 
required by la 

Tnorder to make extra money to provide or 
his growing family, Albert worked ta varie 
ffs which kept hin away from home fot 
Weeks at a time. In the meantime, Everdina 
‘worked just as hard at home looking aftr the 
Temityand livestock In those days thelivestock 
sill roamed free (the only fences were around 
the gardens), 50 Everdina had to tramp about 
looking forthe cattle, Car), then about seven 
years ld, would stay at ome to watch the 
Younger chilren:Carsie (Gente) born Octo. 
bora 915 Clarence (Klaas) born September I, 
1917; and Pete Pieter Koop) born November 13, 
1919, Carl would give Pee the can of syrap 10 
keep him gut. At times, when itscemed to 
lite Car hat his mother must be lost because 
shehad been gone along time, he would stand 
gna fence post and sings cowbell. She could 
fear this ball fora long way and woul follow 
the sound home. 

‘Aber was bie o patent his and by July 2 
1917. Atthistime, according tothe government 
records, he had bul wo log stables and a hen 
house, constricted onesand-one-half miles of 
wire and rail fences, and dug a well These 
improvements were valued af two hundred 
and eighty-nine dollars. He had ceared and 
Stopped en ares of land and ha six head of 
catle and three horses 

“The Masts moved back to Edmonton in1923 
to make money which would enable them to 
continue toliveon the homestead, They kept a 
few cows and peddied milk: While in Ednton. 
ton a son, whom they named Willlam, Was 
bom (December, 1924) 

in 1926 the family returned to the home 
stead and the back-bresking work continued. 
On aundry day Everdina would goto the wel 
ana hal pall ater pl of water two pal ot 
time, for the wash 

‘Gn an extremely cold night in December, 
Kabie (Coba) was born. It was December 22 
1926, and so cold that everything cracked from 
the fost. That night a cat family froze to death 








under the porch. In the house, however, a 
himney fire set the oof ablaze and Alber was 
fp buoy hauling water to save the family 
home: In the mid of al th exctement, Kobie 
fntered the world. Two years lter on fly 3, 
1525, Albert was born inthe quietness of the 
Barthead hospital 

‘Alice (Aalfj, March 41990 and John Jan, 
‘October, 932) were om nthe loghosse, bu 
not Joe Johannes) ev chicken house was 
tinder construction and when its finished it 
seas suchanice bung thatthe family decided 
to move ino it themselves. Here Joe was born 
March 2, 1985, A'pranary was put against the 
Shicken house and used a a bedroom forthe 
‘hildren, The cckens got the old house, They 
did eventually get the house which had been 
brit for them, ater Albert and Everdina but 
frame house for themselves in 1939, 


‘ck tence, Peter Front John, Jon, e198 


Everdina loved all animals and was es- 
pecially fond of sheep. He boys inked her 

ndness for animals and could easily train 
them, This trait was put to good use when 
Clarence and Pete sought an easier way than 
‘walking to get to school. They trained their 
ddog, Towser, to pull a sled. That got them to 
school in a hurry. Towser was followed by Jip 


ack Odegere, Pete, Care, Mone, Canoe Mase 
Bow Sr ra. Po Abe, 


and Sport who pulled Albert, John, and Joe to 
School 
Albert Sr became the fist janitor of the 


(Christian Reformed Church built in 1928. He 
held this position until 1948. In winter he 
would have to start the fireon Saturday tomake 
sure the church would be comfortable for the 
Sunday services. Often he would walk with a 
lantern to the church late Saturday evening to 
chock the fires, 

‘As time went on, Albert cleared more land. 
‘The clearing was done by hand and, as they 
grew up, the older boys also helped. The oxen 
and horses did a lot of work and certainly 
‘earned their keep. Blackflies and bull fies were 
‘constant nuisance, Plowing a straight furrow 
wwas sometimes an impossible task. Everything 
‘would be going fine when along would comea 
Swarm of fies and the oxen would run to the 
nearest clump of trees. Soon the field would 
Took like a piece of abstract at. 

The Masts were members of the Neerlandia 
Cristian Reformed Church and the Neerlan- 
dia Co-operative Association. As the. years 
went by, the children (one after the other) 
Found their ife partners and left home. Carvie 
was the first fo go when she married Gerst 
Nanninga in 1942. Next, Minnie married 
Tymen Berger of Edmonton in 1943. When 
Clarence was in Europe during World War I, 
hhe met and married Grace Dop (1946). In 1949, 
Pete married Gladys Krikke in the store hall 
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1 Evrdns, Jo, 1346. 


Albert: married Ann Hamoen in 1951 in Bae. 
‘head. For two years there was alittle peace, 
and then the marriage wheel started tuming 
‘again. Four of the Mast children married in 
1553. In March Bill married Joan Talen in Ed- 
‘monton. In May, Kobie married Wiliam Vander 
Leest in Neerlandia. In August, John married 
Hennie Vander Meuien in the Barrhead Chris- 
tian Reformed Church. At the end of 1953 Carl, 
sarsied Agnes Muir in the Mast home, Albert 
Sr was very ill with cancer at that time, and in, 
this way he was able to witness his oldest son, 
geting marred. 

On january 38, 1954, Albert Sr. passed away 
ateralengthy illness, He was lad to rest in the 
‘Neerlandia cemetery a few days later 

Nine years after Carl and Agnes got mar- 
tied, wedding bells rang for Joe. He married 
‘Marion Postma in Neerlandia in 1962. The last 
ofthe Masts to marry was Alice, who married 
Terrence Saville in Edmonton, 

Everdina Mast is living in the Emmanuel 


Christian Senior Citizens Home in Edmonton. 
Even though the family suffered many hard- 
ships, Everdina is thankful to the Lord for His 
‘constant care and guidance, for sustaining her 
land her family through both the bad and the 
‘good years. She is thankful that she has been 
‘given many years to watch her children, grand 
children, and great grandchildren grow up, 
Joe Mast 


KOOP AND MINKE (DE RUITER) MAST 

Koop P. (1852) and Minke A. (1857) Mast 
lived on a freight boat in St. Anna Parochie, 
Friesland, the Netherlands, and moved freight 
from place to place along the canals. But living 
on the freight boat was not ideal for a young 
‘growing family, and it did not pay enough to 
Support the family. The children were able to 
attend school onlin the winter when the ca- 
rals were frozen. The family finally sold thelr 
ship and moved to Almelo, Overjsel, There 
some ofthe family worked in cotton factories, 
and Minke did some custom sewing — but 
there was not enough work for all of them, 
Their oldest son, Peter, went to Germany t0 
Jookforwork. The family did not hea fom hion 
fora while, so theirsecond son, Albert, went to 
look for Peter in order to bring him back — for 
by then they had heard about America, the 
land of opportunity, through a local news: 
PBSince the Netherlands was overcrowded, 
jobs were hard to come by, and the wages poor 
the Masts decided to immigrate to America 
the country where it was possible to own some 
land and be your own boss. Albert needed new 
footwear before they lel, so he went to the 
store to buy some Klompen. He came home 
with the biggest pair he could fin. His mother 
suid, “In frede’s namme wat dochsto mei die 
Brutte dingen? (What on earth are you doing 
With those big things?)" Albert answered, “Se 
tiene far itselde ld. (They were for the same 
prce,)” 

“The Masts travelled tothe U.S.A. a the tum 
ofthe century 1901 oF 1902) with four boys and 
one gir: Peter (1882), Albert Minne (November 
8, 1884), Alice (Aalte, May 29, 1886), Carl K 
(Koop, i895), and Henry (Hendrikus, March 1 
1898), They had two other boys named Koop 
and Cornelius, who died in infancy. On arrival 
in New York the family settled in Utica, New 
York, and found work in the cotton factories, 








Abert Henn, Cat, Ai, 610 


Albert could not wotk there because he was 
Alege to coton (t made him bresk ott ino 
Boll soe sold milk from door-to-door with 
forse and wagon 

Peter became very ill, contracted diph 
thera, and died in 1904 at the age of 2 yur. 
‘After iving in Ua fr about seven yeas the 
famuly moved to Whitinsil, Massachusetts, 
again for better job opportunities: There they 
Worked in the cotton factories, and Albert 
tre ona fare. While workingin the fato- 
tyr bel of the machine at whieh Koop as 
storing hithim and damaged hs eyes, lewving 
him with poor eyesight 

The Masts het ins Baker family in the 
USIA, and Alice marie ther son Joe. Then, 
ina Ditch newspaper they read about Cana: 
dh, where you could buy la for en dolls 
Sharer Ts was too gdod an opportunity to 
pas up 20 dhe Masts and the Bakes came by 
train ftom Whitinville and azved in Edmon 
ton on Apr 8, 1 Thee they fst ved ina 
tent. Thy took up land nest Thochl, bat 
abandoned this land to-go northwest of Edt 
tonton with ther Dutchmen, Koop filed on 
the NE 15-6195 on December is, 9H 

Inthe pring of 912, the Mast family moved 
to ther homestead. The Albert Jan Oldegbers 
Sad Koop Mast fais travelled together to 


‘ati, Hoy, Mink, Cat, © 1808, 


Neerlandia. John Oldeghers reported that they 
came to Neerlandia over the Klondike Tal At 
firatJohn Anema and Siebren Temstra acom 
panied them with horse teams but they had 0 
Fetum to theirjobs and, since it was impossible 
touse the horses — they sank into the mud up 
{otheirbeles, they le the two families. Alber 
Jan then purchased an ox anda bull: the Mass 
Kisohad oxen, When Anema and Testa ie 
them the others left some of thelr belongings 
behind 

"Even with the oxen it was necessary to dou 
ble up the teams to get the wagons through 
some’ parts of the tel. Sometines the men 
swould unhitch the teams, drive them around 
mucky spot, stretch chain across and pel the 
vragon through in that way twas necessary 0 
talk for much of the way, because both the 
ven and the horses had enough to pl with 
out the added sveightof people. Finally aftr 
about two weeks they reached the Big Timber 
Arr took them to days to et through tha 
The tip was long and hard ust south ofthe 
homestead was another slough. ere the wag 
ons got gute stuck. This last struggle ove 
twhelmed Koop. “Just roll me over into the 
creek" he sd 

‘A fet the Mast family ved in a og shack 
This was later replaced By a sturly-bullt log 
house 
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at emestad «199. Mink, Kooe 


Minke Mast was also sturdy built. She was 
only about five feet and four inches tall, but 


weihed over fo hundred pounds Her proc: 


tice of wearing aprons with big rulfes around 
the ait emphasized her size. Because she had 
worked ight along with the men onthe house 
Inet, many of those pounds were muscle. She 
had no trouble bending over and hefting a 
‘ashi ful of water, Minke's husband wee a 
Sighty-built man whom she could it — chair 
tnd all — when she was sweeping the floor 
‘While stil in'Edmonton, the Mast sons had 
rescued litle dog that was floating dovn the 
fer in a box. Minke, who promptly named 
fim Moses, took him along to the homestead 
where he fathered many lite Back dogs: There 
were allways dogs and cats around the Mast 
household because Minke loved animals. 

Koop walked to Edmonton many times. It 
‘ook aout three days one way. He made one 
{np to see is daughter Abce’s new baby. Ane 
tiher time Koop grew teed, lay down, and fll 
tsleep. When he awoke he continued walking 
butlosthis way. After walking for some timehe 
tame fo a clearing where he save a shack. He 
Inocked on the door and vas surprised when 
sown wile opened the door 

Koop and Minke worked hard in ther pi 
cneer days though they had come to Neerlan- 
Gin ther late ities, Roop was net inthe best 
tt heath but his sons, Carl and Henry, helped 


to develop the homestead. They took tums 
‘working out to make extra money. Albert had 
married Everdina Oldegbers and had his own 
homestead. Minke worked as a midwife for a 
number of years. Koop and Minke were a cou- 
ple with big hearts, ready to help others in 
heed. Koop Mast died March 30, 115, at sixty- 
three years of age. He was the first person bur 
ied in the Neeslandia Cemetery. Minke died 
August 8, 1925, at sixty-eight years of age 
‘Marion Mast 


JOHN AND EVERDINA (OLDEGBERS) 
MESSELINK 

ohn Johan Alber) Messelink, born August 
16,186, in Enschede, Overjse, the Nether 
lands, grew up tobe farmhand and excasion- 
ally worked in factory. He martied Ding 
(Everdina) Oideghers on October 13, 910. Lie 
Inthe Netherlands was dfcalt forthe young 
Couple, so, when Everdina’s parents imme 
grated to Canada, John and fverdina went 
flong, They arved in Edmonton in 191. The 
Messelinks stayed in Edmonton fortwo years 
During this time two children, Margaret 
(Getharda, October, I9i} and Jokanna (pa 
571915 were born 

John hed. applied for a homestead (NE 
346135) on December i, 191, and ater the 
Birth of johanna, ohn and Everdina moved to 
Neerland. Herein ad by 20f00t log house, 
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Lily (Alida was born on October25, 1914, and 
‘Albert jan on May ii, 16. Albert wrote, 
‘Many fond memories inger with us of te old 
log house and the ers hat were spent hee 
When trained hard the only ry pace seemed 
tobeunderthe abl. Weal hada free loader 
ftallour meas, «big one-eyed cat that at at the 
tend of the bench.” 

‘On the homestead there was aby 22-foot 
log bar and a chicken coop, There were Ovo 
wells one twenty-four and te ther thirty feet 
dep. A few aes of land were broken acl pat 
in'erop and harvested. John also put up Bs 
lesa threearand wre fence. oP 


sk on he homeston. 


John had heart trouble for several years, 
and on November 2, 1916, he passed away. At 
the request of Dina, Case Ingwersen, clerk of 
the church, wrote a letter to John’s father inthe 
Netherlands, Here are afew excerpts: 


om 
i ie om rere 


Sa ising ye ens to eepene He 
ep Sole Opi ued pce 
Bei eenay wane hrsechS pe espe 
dvse youd yout of hs sad res, hereby a 
Eset 

tro oo MN ene ee a 
Saphyand enim ou kcal 
(ney Sn Pa ince condlenes 


The death of John changed the life of the 
family and the subsequent development ofthe 
homestead in a dramatic way. No doubt Dina 
had some misgivings about what was to be 
come of her family, but because of her faith in 
God and his Providential care, the children felt 
secure and happy as they grew up. 


‘Abort ehanna, Lian, Margaret ea 12205, 


Trying to live on a small widow's pension, 
doing the wash for one of the "better off” fam 
ies, and being janitor ofthe school help psy 
for the school taxes became part of Dina’s life. 
‘As school janitor she had to ight the stove each 
‘morning, Carryinga bag of kindling one milein 
thwenty-belovi-zero F weather was hard, cold 
work. When spring arrived the roads became 
quagmire, and alot of mud was carried into the 
‘choo! in ‘large lumps. Many Saturdays were 
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spent scraping the mud off the for to get it 
Boking respetable forthe coming week 

‘May neighbours helped Dina with farm- 
igen here ofr amy Some neighbour 
dleared land and cropped i, increasing the 
‘copped land to six aces by 1920. In order to 
Iwan winter a cesar fo have 
sn Sdoqute supply of fuel. Large tres were 
Sidon and Torey Starwold Soul ere 
‘ith his engine-powezed saw and cut the logs 
Ino sowelength blocks. Sometimes the Mes. 
Stinks rn out of fiewood and then the chi 
dren would ge out the big crosscut save, cut 
ther own wood, and chop it into manageable 
pices, 


Pat of the Messelinks' food supply was the 
produce from the large garden that Dina 
Planted each year. When some meat was 
heeded, Margaret would catch a chicken, Lil 
and jo would hold it while Margaret wielded 
the axe and cut off its head. When the axe fell 
Liland jo fled in panic, since the chicken would 
run in circles until dead, 

Besides chickens, the Messelinks had two 


milk cows. Alter the morning milking, the 
Cows were fumed loose to forage since there 
twas no herd law. When the girls had to get the 
Cons in the evening they sometimes Rad to 
sala fong way to find them 

Tpi92 there was excitement and activity on 
the Messlink homestead. A fog store was set 
up, with Mr Ingwersen as storekeeper: The 
‘ove was situated therefor one year 

Weeks of excitement preceded the first of 
July pleni.It was the only day one could buy 
icecteam and pop. Aker all the practising they 
had done forthe three-legged vac, stick race, 
and straight race, it was guite exciting to see 
how mosh money they could make. Quarters 
tnd dimes were Randed out tothe winners of 
the en andthe len rely thought they 
swore fortunate to have 90 much money fora 
few days, Being good athletes made a dif- 
ference! 

One time the girls contracted whooping 
cough and scarlet fever and were confined 10 
their home. At that time twas considered very 
Contagious, s0 they were not allowed fo see or 
talkto anyone. Lil wrote, “Notes were siten 
to fiends at school and put on a ence post 
Seme yards from the house. In exchange the 
friends would write notes fous andthe Anema 
girls (loseneighbours) would pick up oursand 
{eave the others. Watching from the window, 
‘we would wait unt our frends had left and 
run and get the letters.” 

"The years went by and after Margaret 
reached the age of sixteen, Ding’s pension vas 
reduced. Realizing that when the rest of the 
‘huldren resched this age there would Beno 

ension, Dina decided t sell the homestead 
er cousin Bill Oldegbers in exchange for a 
homein Edmonton. Thusin1928the Messelink 
family left Neerlandia. On March 16, 1963, at 
the age of ninetytive, Everdina Messelink 
passed avy. 

Albert and Lil Messlin 


HENRY AND ANNA (MICHAEL) 
‘MICHAEL 

Henry | Michael was born February 9, 1873, 
in Geldrop, North Brabant, the Netherlands, 
Since he was the youngest in a family of eleven 
children, he learned the upholstery trade in- 
stead of farming as his father and grandfather 
had done, In 1906 he married his cousin Anna 
Elisabeth Michael (born in 1875). Employment 
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vas difficult to find in the Netherlands, so 
Henry worked in Belgium for awhile 
Henry and Anna had already moved to 

Breda, South Holland, when they read an ad. 
vertiscment in a Dutch newspaper encour, 
ing people to come to Canada. In 1, after 
some indecision, they set sail. They went to 
Edmonton, where they lived for two years, fst 
inatent. Henry worked fo Blowey-flenry Up- 
holsteryforawhile, but their hearts were ston 
fami 

OnBecember18, 191, after Henry had gone 
ty Township and 2 wth a oup of her 
Dutchmen, he paid the required ten-dollarf- 
ingfee and iook outa homestead (NE 3-62-35) 
Some time later, he walked to the area with 
Menne Nanninga and’ Comelus Ingwersen, 
‘They took slong some tools fo help each other 
build log houses. To build, they used the tees 
that they had cleared off the site. Since Anna 
had poor eyesight, Henry made large windows 
inhislog house. After their mission was accom 
plished: the men walked back to Edmonton 


Walking through the bush was very difi- 
cult, and in seeking an easy trail one of the men 
walked on a frozen creek. Suddenly he went 
through the ice and had to stay at a stopping 
place until the nextday to dry out and warm up. 
[has a Saturday evening when the other wo, 


tired and with swollen feet, arrived home in 
Edmonton. The next day they went to church 
anyway. 


‘Aa, Henry onthe homestead, @ 1915 


In 1913 Henry and Anna bought a beautiful 
heavy yoke of oxen and a wagon, and moved to 
the homestead. Henry and Anna hoped fora 
child but Anna hemorrhaged easily and always 
‘miscarried. A friend in the Netherlands wrote 
to Anna with some advice — Queen 
Wilhelmina, who had the same difficulty, had 
been told by her doctor to stayin bed during the 
time she was expecting... in due time 
Princess Juliana had been born — maybe Anna 
should try the same. Anna took the advice, 
although she found it quite trying to stayin bed 
for solong. The neighbour women helped with 
the work: What a happy day it was when on 
November 25, 1916, a son was born to Henry 
and Anna! They named him Bert (Lamberts) 
Johannes. 

Th 1918 Henry sold the oxen and replaced 
them with two Rorses. Not being experienced 
inbuying horses, he ended up with broncos he 
could not handle, He often wished he had kept 
the oxen — they were slow, but at least they 

Hienty had to work hard to make living on 
the land, but joy and satisfaction came with 
teach additional acre cleared. One fll (1918) he 
‘went with Menne Nanninga and Ben Lievers to 
southern Alberta during the harvest to eam 
‘money to enable him to continue on the home- 
stead. 

When the government of Alberta intro- 
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«duced the Cow Bill, Henry, along with others 
from the settlement, applied for the grant. The 
cattle were bought a the Edmonton stockyards 
and herded home from there. During the trip 
three of Henry’s herd went astray. Ittook him 
several days and much prayer to find them. 

In those years cream had to be taken to 
[stock for shipping, Henry was one of the 
farmers who took tums taking it there, Often 
much-needed groceries were bought with the 
money received forthe cream, 









































By 1821, when he patente the land, Heney 
ay ropping seven acres with two more 
broken, Besides the 14> I8-foo house, Henry 
hha built a 26%40-o0t log stable, an 1823. 
foot hen house, acow stable, anda 2m all 
fence. These improvements were valued at 
S800; He also owned twenty-five cattle and two 
horses. For these animals there was plenty of 
grass avallable in the nearby meadowe aro 
Baird Lake. The quarter on sehich the Michaels 
lived hada heavy stan of poplar trees, After 
family with the same sumame moved into the 
Neerlandia area n 923, Henry became known 
as Poplar Michael to keep him straight from the 
other one, who was then called Muskeg 
Michael 

"Anna was not a strong woman, She had a 
weak hear and helping with the livestock or 
doing outside chores was too strenuous for he. 
‘nce Henry hid the garden hoe on her, but 
Anna said, “If You want to make lie miserable 
forme... “and did the hoeing anyhow. 
Henry fixed up the wel, which was ssteen feet 
deep 0 that the pail vas attached to a Weight 
‘ull to that of ul pail of water, The weight 
acted asa counterbalance thus making easier 
{or Anna to draw water when she needed it 

During the winter months Henry would 
take up his upholstery tools and make furni- 
fre, For lumber he used birch logs which he 
saved by hand. He used hay and burlap to pad 
the furniture: Rew. Van Der Woude needed a 
chat for his stidy, Henry Kippers ordered a 
loveseat and Oene Piers wanted a bench toput 
techind the table for his boys to ston. Henry 
bull Oene a lovely bench, The back and seat 
were padded and covered with leather The 
‘whole hing was glued not a nalltobe found, 

Both Tenry and Anna were musical and 
ould sing well Henry also directed Choral 
Society for awhile 

‘Anna had a serious thyroid condition as 
well asa weak heart. It became necessary for 
herto goto Edmonton foram operation tobe 
done it two stages. The fist Stage left her so 
‘weak thatthe second stage was postponed for 
Sometime, During this wating period she sai, 
“Do not pray that wil ve, bet pay that wil 
be willing to abide by God's wil That was 
hard for Hency to do, The second stage was 
tndertaken in 1926 and Anna died shorty af. 
terward. he was SI years ol. A great taped 
fora husband and & nine-year-old son! The 















Henny Bor, Anna 1925. 


neighbours were very helpful during that time. 
Henry considered going back to the Nether 
lands, but decided fo carry on the best that he 
could, Henry's sister-in-law Deana Michael, a 
‘hurse from Michigan, U.S.A., came for three 
‘months to help them adjust. After that Henry 
did the housekeeping. He learned to cook, 
‘make butter, and even bake bread. The neigh= 
bour women helped out by washing the clothes, 
and bringing produce from their gardens. 
Henry-and his son Bert built a lumber chick- 
fen coop in 1929, Later that same year their log 
house burnt down due to a brush fire which, 


caught the grass along the fence. Nothingin the 
house wassaved. Many people, however do- 
hated things such as. bed, pots, pans’ and 
Tien, enabling Henry and Ber to setup house 
in the chicken coop” The following year they 
built 16.20 oot lumber house. It had three 
toms downstairs and one bedroom upstairs 
‘Windows ais, shingles, an tae paper fr he 
building were boughtat the store. Fhebill came 
to ity dollars, lot of cream cheques! 

Bert had a trap line on the way to schoo 
which he checked each day belore and after 
School. Init caught squirrels and weasels as 
Wwellas the occasional skunk: Fle also trapped 
Iany miskrasin Baltd Lake. The money fom 
the furs went into a cocoa tin inthe cupboard 
for school supplies, mits, or whatever Ber 
heeded: Annalad always quoted a good rlein 
ite; "Buy first what i necessary, then whats 
tseful and last what is desirable” 

Henry had trouble sith arthritis, so when 
Bert was fourteen he quit school to help his 
father with the farm work: During the Depres 
Sion, Fenty and Bert lived from the land a 
uch as possible. One time, when their hog 
return wan over 00, Bert got anew 22 rile 
{rom Eaton cataloguefor$95. He considered 
imei the happiest boy in Canada, But Heny 
ald, "You may only shoot fr fur o food.” Bert 
itunied deer and moose for meat. When the 
first snow came, the season was open and he 
and the neighbourhood boys, usually Ryer 
Rrikte and Albert Schoonekamp, would go 
hunting in the bush west of Bald Lake. Bert 
tried his hand at mink ranching during the 30s 
Srthad to give it up for lack of fresh meat and 
fish 

During World War Il, Bert was exempted 
from enlistment in the army because he vas 
needed on the farm and had to take care of his 
Father By that time, Heney, due this ope and 
Stic condition, had difficulty keeping up 
‘withthe household duties. Both he and Ber 
were praying for a helpmeet for Bert. Thet 
prayers were answered and Bert maried Jenny 
Bowman in 18 

Henry lived with Bert and Jenny unt he 
became il in 1960 and went tothe Barthesd 
Rospital, On july 15, 1960 after a brie liness of 
fonemonth, Henry went fobe with the Lard he 
loved. 

Jenny Michaet 
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MENNE AND AALTJE (VAN TIL) 
NANNINGA, 

‘Menne Nanninga was born March 18, 1879, 
in Niekerk, Groningen, the Netherlands, 
Aalie Van Til was born April 13, 1881, also in 
Groningen, to @ family of boeren. The couple 
yas married in 1906. Both Menne’s father and 
his grandfather were carpenters and Menne 
followed in their footsteps. He also went to 
night school to learn more about his trade 
While in the Netherlands three sons were born 
toMenne and Aalije: Andy (Anne) on July 9, 
1807; Ike (te) on August 14, 1908; and Louis 
(Couve) on February 7, 1910, 

‘The year after Louis was bom, in April, 
‘Menne and Aalte left their families behind and 
sailed for Canada. They became sea-sick the 
frst day, but somehow managed to feed and 
care for their three hungry and active boys dur 
ing he trip. From Quebec they rode the fain 
Alberta, The train was dusty and diety, and 
there were many Polish immigrants on board 
with them. The Nanningas came to Edmonton 
via Calgary and were surprised to see green 
{ss there after the snowy prairie. 

Menne soon obtained ajobas a carpenter, to 
enable im to provide for his family."A fourth 
Son, Gerrit (Gerard), was born July 26, soon 
afte they arrived in 1911, On December 1, 191, 
while living in Edmonton, Menne filed on the 
NE 9623-3 in what later became Neerland 
He failed to do the required work on it and it 
went back to the government, Menne soon 
built @ house in Edmonton for his family. The 
‘Nanningas milked cows and had a small milk 


InEéronon about 1912 Ay, he, Lo. Si 
theme holng Gort Aa haan Arcow ns 


route there. Another son was born in 1912, but 
lived only ten months. A daughter was born in 
1914, but she died six-and-a-half months later. 
Both children died from summer complaint. 
Another son, Andrew (Enne) was bor Novem. 
ber 7,198, 

Menne built two houses in what is now the 
Norwood district of Edmonton. The first he 
sold with no difficulty, but the second was com= 
pleted during World War I and practically had 
fo be given away, because noone had any 


‘The year of the move to Neerlandia was 
1916, Menne had filed on the SE 32-61-35 in 
1915. He chose that quarter because he could 
get water from the creek and there was plenty 
Of grass for cattle. Menne went to the home 
stead first and builtalog house withthe help of, 
Jim and Klaas Tuininga, The family came by 
train to Clyde, by Marshalls Stage to Old Bar- 
head, and from there by bobsleigh to the 
homestead there was still snow on the ground 
inthe Neerlandia area), Menne had purchased 
a couple of horses in Edmonton, and took 
them, along with the wagon packed with the 
family’s possessions, to Neerlandia. Most like 
Iy one of two ofthe oldest sons went with him. 
‘Once a the homestead, the Nanningas erected 
a log barn and began clearing the land using, 
axeand horses 

A daughter, Grace (Geeske), was a welcome 
addition on March 7, 1917. Another son, Cor 
(Comelis), was born Apel i, 1919, That ws the 
year of the deep snow. Government loans had 
been used to buy cows, but four of the cattle 
died that winter. The snow was so deep that the 
horses had to take a big jump in order to get 
going. Andy and Ike, however, did not seem to 
mind the snow. They made skis and went over 
the drifts with ease. 

Menne and Aaltje’s eighth son, whom they 
‘named Bert (Albertus), was born july 15, 1920. 
Sons were important in this land, for many 
hhands made much work lighter. Also around 
1920, the Nanningas built one of the fist lun 
ber houses in Neerlandia, The house was 16 by 
2Befeet, had two storeys, and was considered & 
ppalace. Another giel, Hilda, was born in this 
hhouse on December 16, 123. 

Menne received the patent to his home- 
stead in 1920, At that time, he had already: 
broken twenty acres and was cropping thi 
teen. Records indicate that in 1918 he had nine 








(On th romestaad about 12. Anco, Gor, Lous, Ke, 
‘an 


cattle, in 1919 obtained eleven more, but by 1920 
had only sixteen cattle, He also owned four 
horses, had dug Iéfoot well, and built two log 
stables and 1s miles offence, All the improve 
‘ments, including the frame house, were valued 
at si280, 

'At about this time Louis, then thirteen or 
fourteen, fell down the stairs in the barn and 
czacked his ankle. Dave Tuininga, tucker at the 
time, took him to Westlock where his foot was 
Tooked at and packed in ice, The next day some- 
‘ne took him to Edmonton where he received 
X-Rays, Louis came home a celebrity because 
hhe needed a cast for that ankle. Minor medical 
problems and some not-so-minor were han- 
Sled at home. Andy got up one morning to 
discover red streaks going up his arm — blood 
Poisoning, no doubt. Menne cut Andy's in- 
Fected arm with a razor blade and drained the 
poison out. Everything healed nicely 

‘Walking was a necessary part of pioneering. 
Menne walked to Edmonton and Back atleast 
‘once, and one time walked home from Du- 
sseldorf with a pig’ head that Aalje used for 
making headcheese 

‘alte worked hard on the homestead. She 


baked bread three times a week; nine long 
leaves each time to provide enough for her 


large family. Each of the children had two sets 
‘ofelothes: one for Sunday and the other for the 
rest of the week. alte did the wash twice a 
tweek, usinga scrub board, She usually washed. 
the clothes in the nearby creek. One time she 
was on a board that had been put across the 


creek, rinsing out some clothes. She wason her 
Knees and before she knew itshe had fallen 
“headfirst She got her feet quickly inthe 
valstdeep water and started shouting for help 
Louis pulled her out of the creek exally but 
According to her she ontrentverzopen(almest 
drowned). Besides the howsehold chores sod 
Caring forthe children, Aalje did mach ofthe 
Sutsde won when necessary: With hehe 
the older children, she would pitch hay. mk 
ows feed animals and tend a huge garden 

Making a ving for such a large family did 
not come easily so aroun 1922 oF 923 Menne 
went to work in Portland, Oregon, asa epen- 
{er Meanwhile Aa and the children looked 
biter the farm. In Oregon Menne sworked on 
inulaings forthe World Fair In ater years, he 
and hi older sons also worked in southem 
‘Abert near Granam daring the summer nd 
fall They helped with the harvest there and 
brought their wages home to help make ends 
meton the frig Menne also worked a = 
Combe Research Station during one harvest. 

or the children, growing tp poor wss 
hardship. In the summer the boys swam nthe 
creek and in winter they fashioned thei own 
Sleigh and went up and down the hils with 
fle. Chasing rabbits or riding steers was fon 
foo. Qulet enterainment Gf there is such 8 
thing with nine children) was reading or pa 
ing games with each other In those jens te 
‘hidren walked to school though the bush on 
2 tall along the creek 

in the pioneer days it was eaid thatthe peo- 

eof Fort Assiniboine lived on wild meat and 
res; but those in Neerlandia lived on old 
cows and fat sows, The cows that Were not 
tharketable were eaten. One of Nanninga’s 
Cows, Old Blue, wes a Cov Bill cow and she 
finally got put onthe table after twenty years of 
ving tll: The ft sows were needed for rd 
{hat was used in cooking, Baking, and frying A 
special treat at Easter time wa as many hard: 
tiled eggs as one could eat, 

Before 1929, breaking the land was done 
with seven or eight horses, but that year the 
Family purchased a brand-new McCormick 
tractor and a threshing machine. The tector 
‘was used todosome custom breaking as wells 
the Nanningas’ own farm work. ‘the older 
fons, Andy and Ike, helped to purchase the 
tractor with wages earned at Fluet’ Sawmill 
and at Chisholis Lumber 





In 1982 Menne decided to set up his own 
sawmill. There was an abundance of trees and a 

sible demand for lumber. Besides, Menne 

ad his own home-grown crew — seven sons, 

Teidea worked well. With this mill healso did 
quite a bit of custom sawing, 

‘Menne was skilled at drafting and architec 
tural work. He drafted many blueprints for the 
homes of his children as they married. He en- 
Javed this more than farming 

‘Menne Nanninga built the first lumber 
school in 1918 with the help of Ben Lievers and 
Jicob Olthuis and he also worked on the second, 
School. He drafted the plans for the two Chis- 
tan Reformed Church buildings and the frst 
parsonage. Menne worked with other carpen 
fersin the second Co-op store. In 1938 he also 
Inada hand in designing and building the pres- 
‘ent Co-op building. Menne Nanninge, a8 well, 
asBen Llevers, was often called upon to con- 
Struct coffins for community members who 
had passed away. After making the coffin, 
Menne usually delivered it and stayed to help 
prepare the body for burial 


Mero, Aa, 1348, 


Both Menne and Aatje had great faith that 
ther hervenly Father had led them fo this 
tour fora purpose and they usted n ln 
fra things. Menne was active in church and 
cumnmurit He served onthe consistry and 
tra charter member of the Neeslanda Co 
itive Assolaton 
“PynI7, when Menne was 8 and Aale 66, 
they sold inet farm to Bort and moved fo the 
Cente Allthe children were marsied by then 
They bought « house from Henry Bocveman 
(probably he fat house they ever bought in 


stead of bul) and enjoyed retirement. A chick 
ex house however had 0 be bu here and 
fenme ago spent many happy hours drat 
blueprints forhousesin his ite room upsais: 
Aalte passed away October 12,1962, and Men- 
ne nine months later on July 13, 1969 
Nanninga Family 


BILL OLDEGBERS 

Bil (Willem) Oldegbers (born March 1, 
1990) and his sister Dena (Bverdina, born May 
28,19) had been taken n by thelr uncle and 
fit an snares a be 
Cause their mother, Gere (Witpard) Oleg: 
Sera, had died and ther fate Klos wes 
“nable to cope with hs los. When the Oldege 
bers immigrated to Canada in 191, Bil and 
Dena decile to go along, though thelr ater 
Benge them wih tens to sty In the Nether 


1, beta 1. 


When Bill came to this area, he filed on the 
SE 46235, on September 24, 1913. Here he 
lived alone, eating many a meal of rabbit — 
fied, roasted, or stewed. ‘Though he stayed 
only’ few years, he worked hard to clear his 
land, and became known as a helpful friend, 
‘more than ready to help anyone in need. 

‘As time went on, Bill went to Edmonton to 
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woth forthe Cty Wate Works, He rt rented 
His quarter to Klaas Krikke and ater sold Ito 
Chris Leder. His interest in Neerlandia re 
mained very strong, however, and Uncle Bl 
ashe was aflectionately called, came backoten 
to help and visit 

When Dena Messetink moved to Edmonton 
in 1825, Bil bought her land (NE 3461-35), 
Sill, he continued living in Edmonton, renting 
theland to John Visser frmany yeas and later 
selingt to him, Foras many years as possible, 
Unt Old age prevented him from doing so, 
Unele Bil made Neeriandia his second heme 
He had many good friends among the adults, 
teenagers, and children. He was a great reader 
Of Christian books, and when esiting his 
friends and family he would tel the story he 
had just ead. This telling, would be long 
evening’ entertainment, which even the ch 
dren enjoyed. And Bill enjoyed the children 
Healways had his pockets filled with candy or 
gum. and was known fo the children as the 

‘Candy Man’. He had a good sense of hamour 
and his visits lwaysinladed jokes and riddles 
fochis ends to Agore ost The chien could 
never figure out how he got that needle all the 
ay through his head pushing iin through 
his forehead and pulling it out the back! Or 
how come he could make his nose crack when 
hepushediton the able, when they could not? 
Mare amazing, itnever far him when he dd 
these things! 

Bill was a very honest man, completely 
trustworthy in business dealings” He believed 
csher people were too, especially those whom 
he considered fellow Christians, Because of 
this, his word was his bond, Unfortunately 
Some people oak advantage of his trusting na 
ture, and Bil was badly chested a fe tines. 
‘These occasions pained him deeply 

ins goat hares Bl ida man for 
approximately one year This man was fom 
Southem Alberta and was hiding so that he 
‘would not be returned tothe Netherlands to 
fightin World Warl. At fist no one knew that 
{he fugitive was there, but people became sus- 
Pcie when Bll began buying more grocenes 
than va his custom. Klaas and Janna Keke 
became privy tothe secret one day when Bil 
Fad a chimney fire. Kins, whose house was 
{cross the road from Bills and who knew that 
Bill wes gone fr the day, was going over to put 
the fire out when he suddenly noticed some- 


fone on the roof, More curious than ever, he 
Went over and discovered that the man on the 
roof was someone he had previously met in 
Granum. The fugitive had married shortly be 
fore coming to Neerlandia, and after about six 
‘months his wife joined him to live in a cabin 
‘they builtin the woods to the northwest of Bills 
quarter, Bill was relieved when the war was 
over. He said he would never do such a thing 
‘again because he thought i was not right. 

Bill continued to work for the City Water 
Works until his retirement. He was also the 
janitor for the First Christian Reformed Church 
In Edmonton for many years, a task he did free 
of charge. Bill died at 91 years of age, in March 
Of 1961. He is remembered by his friends as 
Uncle Bil 

Johanna Bendet 
‘ita Krikke 


JAN AND JOHANNA (WITPAARD) 
‘OLDEGBERS 

At the age of sity most people star think: 
ing of taking ita bit easier. Not so with Alber 
Jan and Alterie Johanna Oldegbers, born in 
Ommen, Overijssel, who af the ages of 64 and 
5 set sail for Canada and the extreme hand 
ships of homesteading. Jan had afriend in Can- 
ai Hendrik ter Herat, who by wing abot 
how good it was in Canada had persuaded him 
to cde. There were weve meses in the 
family group tha left Enschede, Overijssel: Ab 
bert Jan (March 5, 1847) and Johanna (Septem 
ber 16, 1856) Oldegbers; two married daughters 
and their husbands, Henry and Peterte Jan: 
ary 18, 1883) Schoonekamp, and Albert and 
Dena (December 26,1887) Messelink; three un- 
married daughters, Janna (September 22 1885) 
Lily (February 18, 1894), and Jennie 1896); theit 
son John (Gerrit jan, December 23,1898); anda 
nephew and niece, Willem and Dena Oldeg, 
bets, who had been part of the family since an 


cary age 

‘he boat the Oldegbers family had org 
inally planned on faking needed repairs so they 
Book passage on another which fook them 0 
New Yorkand which incidentally meantari- 
ing ear than they anticipated in the new 
‘county. Upon docking they were conducted 0 
& inigration all where al immigrants 


stayed while awaiting the proper train, The 
immigration hal in which the Oleegbers family 
stayed was so infested with mice that the men 














fastened their pants tightly aroun their anes 
Ippreventine ace son Sawtingep eg 
[BE'women xpedenced greet aeaty 
thingie tighten the skis sound her an 
iis Seep ws a nightmare since the mice 
weed a peters ts 
‘ere delighted tet tek sty we juts Short 
tes A tery tap by tat took them from 
New York to Edmonton, They spent another 
tendayeat he lmmigraton Helin ronton 
while looking for their own accommodations. 
They reed fod and shcer there and, bot 
al, there were no mice 

in Edmonton Uy aed a house, and ax 
int tad oenis ts poste ea oat 
wrong carn money to eae thers sat 
Temes Gang Beene Joh was sll youre, 
fekad toate chou ly OMegbers soon 
Mitneleyn ther men Bnd lea here they 
Sal al ln cleeogeter About nay 8 
as mores esis an 6 hy 
fauna te re they lea The fst thing they 
Ghd wag bud shack where they coud We 
whe they Weed the ind over Phe guaters 
Teel huntered eat porernaten sakes 
nd the men made # Hor the ones which 
terested them Then they pet he maeein 
a ple and began to drew, Bach ent ack 
Elmonton sith the ind number he’ hed 
peed. an dew the SE Beets he quater 
Teen the hock had been but Sie the 
fam could ive ths cabin ey moved tothe 
tented ne 

Lael namo of horses, to wage 
‘ons, and two drivers ohn Anema and Sicbren 
‘femal the Okdegeers and thet son akan 
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and the Koop Masts and their son Henry leftfor 
their homesteads. They were the fist of the 
twelve o bring their familie tothe wilderness 
and the first Dutch people to settle the area 
“The wip was a nightmare —only a winding 
tral through the bush, crisscrossed with 
sloughs, reeks, and rivers, There were hordes 
‘of black es, mosquitoes, and other insets for 
company. the men and often women t00 
would walk to make it easier for the horses. 
When they came to sloughs they had to decide 
whether to find a way around orto struggle 
through tI they were to goarounda slough it 
‘meant exira miles and time. If they went 
through the slough, the men would ase log 
sing chains and both teams to get the wagons 
feross, one ata time. Atone place the Oleg. 
iers had toesve some oftheir furiure behind 
inashackand when they returned later most of 
ita gone, : 
"The Oldegbers spent many days traveling 
sleepingin the bush along the way. When they 
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finally came to what is now Neerland, they 
‘could settle in their new home and start farm- 
ing. Jan had taken some chickens on the 
sragon, but mostof them died onthe tip He 
bought a cow and heifer along the way. The 
single girls had remained in Edmonton earning 
sone) to help the parents on the farm. For he 
reat fev Years they sent groceries and other 
needed supplies. the Oklegbers family. had 
thearown epgsand mak, Tete weve ale nary 
‘wld snimafsand birds tobe had John became 
1 good hunter and kept the family supplied 
‘lin meat, which they salted down soit oud 
Keep, Wild rut wes pent, They soon hada 
sl garden plot where thay cou grow vege 
Blind patos, Seems vs ca 
to get supplies into the area these pioneers had 
tomake many of theirown tools and furniture 
Jn Oldegbers made «chair frame for inter 
twined willows and covered with moosehige 
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Farming was dificult, On occasion Jan 
Oldegbers and Douwe Terpsma would put up 
fay together They would look for oper spo 
tier gas grew Then working by Hand with 
Soythe ake, and fork they wou make hay 
‘he rake was made out of twigs and branches 
fd bit of lumber and included a cradle to 
Catch the hay. One time they had made two 
Stocks and dacided that because of the dryness 
Ante re azard they should put afreguard 
around them. They had jast completed one 
freguard when a whinwind came snd depost 


ted sparks onthe other stack, Before the men 
could act and because no water was avaible, 
theentire stack was consumed before feirejes 
wry winter's supply of hay gone in minutes, 

Jan was good a farming and worked hard 
He was expecally good with sick animals. He 
often walked many miles to help those with 
Siclivestock. Ona numberof oceasions some” 
fimes a night, he went al the way to Vea 
‘Wherever he was needed, he responded. He 
Continued to do this although he himself wat 
‘ot healthy, suffering from diabetes. 

Jan liked to discuss religious matters and 
appeared to be astern man, but he could also 
fefhumorous He would show visting young: 
Stets a variety of rope tricks and amuse thet 
‘with jokes and riddies, One time he asked a 
Title boy, “What do you do with poor fre 
‘wood? The lite fellow confessed tat he did 
ot know an ad "We bur ur 

Johanna loved pretty things and tried to 
sala her poner ome atachve by platisg 
lowers. One of her favourite was Sweet 
William, Near the Rouse she planted hops, 
‘which grew quickly and soon covered the wls 
tnd root She also had another use fr plants 
From the flower ofthe pineapple weed, she 
ade an herbal tea which was good for colds. 
Johanna wasa quiet person who liked to putter 
{inher garden, but she Was also helpful and 
good with sick people. While her husband 
ad mic faa, Joann went fe 

ople, often serving as midwife, helping in 
Shir 4 =e 

The two oldest Oldegbers daughters re- 
rained in Edmonton with thei families afew 
years but cameto Neerlaninin 5, Thethece 
Bly, Janna, Lily, and Jenne, who worked in 
Emonton, occasionally came to visit thei par 
ents and brother. These trips were no pleasre 
fs the roads were terble and the travel slow 
They would come by freight train to Clyde, 
then by stage coach or with the mailman tothe 
Dusseldor ares, The tip from Edmonton took 
two days 

‘One regular stopping place was South 
worth. Many taveles stayed the night there 
{The gris would be afraid becaise the men 
would begin drinking, become rowdy, and 
make improper advances tothe gifs, The man 
of the house, however, was a wonderfl host 
He would tell the girls not to worry, and he 
himself would sleep right outside their dooy, 














Which was simply a curtain, so no one would 
bother them, From Southworth’s place to 
Neerlandia the girls had to walk. Brother John 
‘would come to meet them and help carry their 
luggage. 

Janna married Klaas Krikke, and became a 
farmer's wife. Lily married John Ebbers, mov- 
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{ng toa dairy farm near Edmonton. Jennie mar 
red Pete Kooy; they went to Nobleford, taking, 
up dairy farming there. John married Jennie 
Tuininga, and Bill stayed single, Dena had mar 
ried Albert Mast in 1912 


Oeste og house. 


Jan passed avy in 1926 athe age of 9 
Johanne Oldegbers then sold the fara to Jacob 
Stthts nd mevedinto shouse but ores on 
the Schomeamp yar. She had ile dog 
Topsy, who was het constant companion. She 
ved for another thisten years, Heater yeas 
were spent in the Schoonekamp home” She 
passed away in 1939 a 63 yeas of age. 

lia Krikke 


Ralie Nanninga 


JACOB AND AALIJE (EILANDER) OLTHUIS 

“The Olthuis' Neerlandia account covers a 
time space of roughly 20 years, begining in 
181s and extending to 1833, a tlatvely short 
period in their entice life span. Jacob Olthuis, 
tras born in Wapenveld, Gelderland, the 
Netherlands, on’ October 25, 1880. Aaltje 
Elander was born in Hatem, Gelderland, the 
Netherlands, on February 10,1885. They were 
marred May 27,1905. 

Jacob was tradesman, carpent. 
bricklayer and he operated a small hardware 
store Jacob and ale were relatively wellto- 
do, They had three young sons: John Jan, De 
cember 25, 190), William (Willem Apel 23, 
1908), and Fred (Frederick, July 25, 1910) They 
vwere happy 

Olthuls was bothered, however, by the fact 
thatthe Netherlands had conscription, making 


itmandatory forhim and others to take military 
training for three months each year. He felt that 
the whole matter was an unnecessary intrusion 
fon him and his family ife. He resented taking 
lrders and the stringent, domineering rules. 

with its lice, profanity, 


Jacob hated barrack 
and vulgarities. 

The Saering on these matter along with 
careful reading ofliterature on economic cond 
tions and possibilities in Canada brought a 
dream to Jacob. It Became ever clearer to hin 
that Canada was the land of freedom and op- 
portunity, so immigration presented itself san 
Eswer fo his quest or liberty 

(On Apri 5 1, Jacob Booked steerage 
class passage on the Montezuma and sailed 
from Antwerp for Canada leaving Aatje and 
the children with relatives in Gelderland. He 
dirived in Edmonton and met other Hollanders 
there and worked as a tradesman on the High 
Level Bridge project 

Jacob retumed to the Netherlands some 
time later and built anew home for his family 
However the same discontent arose and the 
desire to immigrate surfaced anew. 

Jacob and Aaltje sold most of their poses- 
sons parcaned pasa or he fay and 
bade farewell to friends and relatives. They 
sailed on the Corsican from Liverpool across 
the Atantic on May 3, 1913, with their young 
family There were now four children since 4 
baby gel, whom they named Eerlandje, had 
been born on January 12, 1913. As Jacob had 
done onthe earlier trp they too came steerage 
lass. Lite Bill rn about the ship and peered 
Sut ofthe porthole, through which he could 
hear the rush of the water. The ship lay at an- 
chor fora few days because of icebergs. Afters 
fourtcen-day boat ride and tedious train ride 
across Canada they arrived safely in Edman 
ton. Jacob and Aalije never save their parents or 
brothers or sisters alter leaving the Nethe 
ands. 

acob built a small shack on city land (a 
common practice among, the immigrants in 
those days) approximately at the north-east 
omer of where the Commonvvealth Stadium 
‘now stands 

Father Olthus obtained a job laying con- 
crete sewer pipes in the Norwood: Parkdale 
rea forthe City of Edmonton. Circumstances 
were favourable forthe family John attended 
Farkdale school and the family soon made new 
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friends asthe Hollanders found each other 
through church atendance or through casual 
events. Learning a new language was feat 
‘During the fist stummerin Edmonton, both 
Fred and the baby were il with summer com. 
plaint. Medication was given but little 
Eevtandje grew weaker and died. She was bur 
iedin August asad experience forthe family 
‘On June 4, 1914, a second daughter, Eva 
(Getandj), wis born: Dr. Johnston afended 
the birth as he was thei famuly doctor During 
that same year World War Ibroke out ceatin 
massive unemployment in the ety and Jac 
vas laid off. Without a steady income fo 
ie forthe family of four children, Jaco 
Arcided to sete in Neerlandia. Ths ‘cant 


another move in order to pioneer on a home- 
stead. 

On January 20, 1914, Jacob Olthuis made 
application for entry for a homestead (SW 
4623.5), The family moved to Neerlandia in 
Apa 195. 

Jacob had purchased two horses, two cows, 


and a few chickens. He received ity-dolat 
government grocery grant with which he 
Eeusht supplies. The family’s belongings were 
pasted on 8 wagon and drawn bya team of 

ses to the homestead a ten-day tp. 
Aaltje and the children travelled by tain and 
stage. Tei so-called homestead was 160 aces 
ot shard no house no bar, no wel 

‘Though the early pioneering days with ts 
hardships and setbacks were not find to the 
Ottis Yam, neither were they disastrous 

Through Jacobs inexperience as a farmer 
and lack ofa good understanding regarding the 
terms and conditions of their Rew land: the 
family encountered some disappointments 
and adversities. However asthe Olthus sone 
and daughters reminisce they most often recall 
thehumorous and postive crore 

The earl pioneers, through dependence on 
cach oer fo food and the bask nets id 
tke out an existence. Neighbours and frends 
heed at houses need tobe erected, cob 
and Aale, with fourchildren,lved in with he 
en Lievers family fora short ime before mor. 
ing into their own house. The Lievers family 
‘ws hospitable and most help 

"The first Olthais house was of log con- 
stuction wth atoo-teep sod roo. The poplar 
trees, chosen for ther easy acts fo the bull 
Ingste, were a poor choice, The logs were not 


straight and uniform enough, resulting in un- 
ever spaces left to be chinked up with moss or 
mud "a tedious task: Besides this the logs 
were not heavy enough they were to thin ad 
the cold could readily penetrate. The heavy 
rains soaked through the sod root, showering 
tnuddy water on most everything within ther 
Rome: Ona least one occasion Mother Otis 
sat up ined, holding up an umbrella, in oder 
to keep the baby in Her arms dr. 

“The frst tiling of the land wasby spade and 
shovel. Later Jacob hitched a horse an an ox 
together othe plow —natualy the horse vas 
faster and pulled ahead of the slow-moving ox 
Neighbours reminded him thatin the Bible that 
was forbidden nor was the method efcent, 
Sot wae discontinued 

Jacob made a large airtight heater which 
served as the heating un forthe living room 
inthe middle ofthe it he cut an opening Just 
large enough to hold the bottom ha of ¢ ives 
pound lard pall. That way the fuel used to heat 
the oom could also be eed to bol water and 
46 other bits of cooking. It worked extremely 
well except thatthe opening gradually pot 
larger asthe metal eroded away through co 
sfant use. One moming lacob cooked some 
‘wheat porridge and just before was done the 
Ente pal of fod sid nto the fire "Oh, dear 
fo hot breakfon that morning!" However at 
sther ringlid was quickly made because the 
method worked so well 

Tacob would also cook egg fr the family’s 
breakfast His clever idea vas to put the eggsin 
an empty salt bag. lower them fnto the water 
and atthe appointed minute it bag and ges 
‘ut in one eazy motion, One moming there 
tere two salt bags on the counter one wih salt 
8nd the other withthe unboled eggs. Jacob 
inadvertently picked up the bag wit sal and 
dety lowered tint the bubbling water wth 
fut a splsh, Fourand-one-hallsinutes ater 
he went oli out the eggs. An empty limp bag 
met his surprised stare 

‘One day ocob had rather serious accident 
He had been riding a snappy ite grey horse 
When the accident occured. Klaas Rrikke and 
Henry Schoonekamp found him and walked 
him home, supporting him between the to of 
them. Whether he had fallen off and then been 
kicked by the horse or had been stack by an 
overhanging branch the family never learned 
‘with certainty beeause fcob himself could not 
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explain exactly what had happened to him. He 
seas not a prety sight. His face was bleeding 
bidiy and his nose was spit open, Joe Holwer 
dx heard about the accident and came to sce i 
he could be of assistance, When he arrived 
Jacob was sting outside in a rocking cha The 
Sight of Jacobs fae was too much fr Jo. He 
took one lok and hasty tamed awa passed 
Ont cold, and fell headlong on the grass Aer 
Sometime Jacob was taken to Westockvwhere 
the doctor diagnosed a broken nose but the 
time lapse which had taken place made stitch 
ing uscless The reuling sar remained with 
iia for le J 

"The Olihuis family stayed in Neerlandia 
only three years the fist tne before returning 
{oFdmonton: During thee stay n Neerlandia 
fourth son, George Jan Gerad), wos born May 
7.1917 By this te the farm had nine ares 
Ainder cltation, as well as some buildings 
tind fence erected on i pers thet return f 
Edmonton in 1918 oe took a job t MeGavine 
Bakery Careie (Gerri) wasbomnn Edmonton 
on Febrry 5, 191, and soon thereater the 
family of eight moved back to Necrandia. It 
twas September I 1918, when they took on 
new the tsk of homesteading on the same 
quarter This time Jacob built a Rowse near the 
thle ofthe quarter and close to Baird Lake 
Liter moved the house tothe southeast co 
nerf the same quarter, 
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Conditions and times were not at austere 
for the Olthuis family on their return as those 
which they had experienced on arrival in 191. 
‘The winter of 1919, however, proved to be one 
ofthe worst ever experienced in Neerlandia. In 
1921 Jacob made application for the homestead 


patent and that was issued. The farm had ff 
feen-and-one-half acres under cultivation at 
that time. Besides the house there were four 
other buildings, and both barbed wire and pole 
fences had been put up. There were sixteen 
head of cattle, four horses, five sheep, and 
some hogs and chickens, Jacob also applied for 
the privilege of taking up a second homestead 
($W7-62-35) and that was also granted. 


Azeri es Jo sig tm tt, 

The log house they lived in was beter than 
the ist one since Jacob had learned from the 
experience of building the earlier one, The fam 
{iy always managed to find enough food to ea 
‘meat could be supplied by tapping or hint 
ing. The farm yielded milk, eggs, butter, 
cheese, and vegetables. Other goods which 
‘were needed could at times be exchanged for 
Surplus farm products. 

Te seems that each move the Otthus famiy 
made resulted in an addition to the family this 
last move was no exception. On May 17, 122 
the Othuls family had their lst child” Alice 
(ale) She was bom. at home with the a: 
Sistanceof the same midwife who had attended 
George’ birth, When Alice was afew months 
‘old her parenis noticed that she was tongue: 
ted, The doctor came to thehouse snippet 
fffending tusue while Jacob and Aalye beld 
thir dageron plow on he then bl 
Eva and Carie cringed atthe baby’s loud cy; 
they eo wath bt et they mere fal 
tooo 

Farming was not Jacob’ thing — he was 2 
tradesman at heat. Early in the twenties he 
Sold is farm toe Tiemstra, with the intention 
ofmoving to Grand Rapids, Michigan, This du 
hot materialize, After the homestead was sold 
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Jacob bought a Ford truck, hoping to launch a 
freight hauling business between Neerlandia 
and Edmonton. This venture was not asuccess, 
mainly due to the unusual weather and the 
resulting road conditions, In 1925 the hauling 
business was discontinued. 

From 1924 to 1926 the family lived in a two- 
storey lumber constructed house on John's 
homestead (NW 33-6135). Then they moved 
into Bil van Ark’s house and lived there until 
Jieob bought the Oldegbers farm in 1927, Bill 
and Fred also made applications for home 
Steads,asJohn had done earlier and these were 
‘granted. Bill led on the NE 13-61--5 and Fred 
the SE 7-62-35. For a time John, Bill, and 
Fred bached together in a shack on Fred's 
homestead. Then one Sunday disaster struck. 
‘The Olthuis brothers had gone to stay at their 
patents home forthe weekend and when they 
Feturned the place was burned to the ground. 
‘The cause ofthe fire is still a mystery. RJ. De 
Vries had checked the cabin on his way to 
church and found nothing amiss. Though it 


‘vas just a one-room cabin it was a great loss 
‘pease all their worldly possessions were init 
Bil sll regrets the loss of “the best rifle | ever 
had’, In spite ofthis setback all three brothers, 
eventually patented their homesteads — John 
{in 829, Bil in 1934, and Fred in 1937 


Aur bar, nat ot 


When the Olthuis family first lived in 
Neelandia many services were non-existent. 
The nearest doctor and medical aid was aval: 
able at Westiock and’ in later yeas also from 
Harthead, When in 1924 many Cases of whoop- 

cough were evident, the doctor did come fo 
check on the paints in various homes. Eva 
Suffered greatly from the disease. In 1930 an 
tpidemic of chicken pox hit the community and 
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Carte was very ils the doctor was called in. 
Generally though, the Olthuss fly seldom 
‘Needed cre inthe area of health 

‘allie, who experienced somewhat frail 
heal, on regaled eta help with the 
home, Hannah Livers come on many oct 
Slons to help out, Rule Starwold di the wash 
forthe fay during one period of Aaijes 
iiness and Froukje Anema baked bread for 
them during another. Others fered help to 
When red asin sean teen he proved fo 
every helpfl ss he cocld perform many 
Rousehold tasks aby 

Taco served as member ofthe church con- 
sisiory. While he was deacon, among other 
things it wos his tak to count and record the 
tlfesngs, On one such occasion, the entire co 
Iection of pennies, nickels, dime, and he odd 


quarter was spread out on the kitchen table 
Jlst then the Watkins man came by with his, 
wares. Mother Olthuis did not wish to buy any- 
thing and she dismissed him with the standard 
reply, “No money!” With a degree of skepti- 


idm his eyes took inthe le piles of coins 
srranged foram easy counting 

Inany ral res, people are bound to come 
ints contact witha variety of eeatures for bane 
or blessing, The Otis family found this tobe 
true in Neerandia, Jacob and John went out 
tne February dayt ct firewood. John walked 
tora blulf about one hundred yards away from 
‘where his father was working 

“Oh, there's a bear hole here” he called. 

“Anything init” asked Jacob 

Nah,” John eeplied, but on taking 2 closet 
lookhe sav the gleaming white teeth of abear 
{Losing no time Jacob and John went o get help 
dnd soon returned with Klaas Krikge, Ben 
levers, and Henry Michael, Ds was fling 
tthe ourmen lined up in rontof theo, On 
Command they et go salvo int the den. After 
Such a barrage of gunfire they expected the 
bear tobe dead, so they were great surprised 
to hear sounds iasuing from the den, Someone 
nade torch and they ferflly peered into the 
dark hole There they saw a she-bear and one 
Sab lying dead and tl, but another tiny cub 
stllalive Jacob carried the eubhome inside his 
Shirin hopes of rising i but, being so you 
that eye ere not yet open, idk not su 
vive, The adult bear was divided among the 
zen, Itwas in prime shape witha thick ayer of 


fat stil covering its body which made good 
eating, The Olthuis family says that bear eat 
‘an best be compared to pork for flavus and 
texture 

Deer, rabbit, partridge, fish, ducks, and ¢ 
variety of animals were hunted down and 
‘aight for food. Coyotes were considered pests 
find were trapped for thelr pelts. il was the 
family hunter and trapper. The pelts and skins 
of weasel, mushat, and squire obtained by 
him were shipped and sold, Bigbrother Bill was 
George’ hero and ne copied Bilin many wavs. 
‘AS il did, he also enjoyed the outdoors for 
‘exploring and hunting 

‘The Olthuis family captured two coyote 
pups and raised one to adulthood. Te chewed 
End gnawed until eventually a space large 
fnough for escape from is slab-board kennel 
twas made, 

“Theyearof the caterpillars, 1924, descended 
on the community, leaving destruction on tee 
Snd shrub. The creatures followed the suns 
rays and crawled into open doorways: they 
Seemed to be everywhere. Alice was a toddler 
and she enjoyed playing with the exeepy 
things. 

Tiuee animals were remembered by the 
‘Ottis family — a dog named Bob, a mare 
famed Vos, and a ram with no name at all 
(though he was probably called lots of name). 
Bob was protective of everything around him 
he would guard the house, watch over the 
Shickens, oF stand asa guard when meat hang 
at the yard butchering site. He could bring in 
the cows from the pasture and sort out any 
intruder — and he was most protective ofthe 
three youngest Olthuis children. Vos was a 
{aithfal, good-natured, steady workhorse wil 
ingto perform forher master when she was 
too old to work she was retired and pensioned 
aif to lve her remaining years on Bis farm, 
‘The ram was a general suisance. He butted 
Willem de Groot down, he would not let Fred 
Ritsema off the woodpile, and once he goto 
Ben Lievers’ house and chased the occupants 
out. 

Mother Olthuis had long back hair which 
she twisted or braided and then rolled into a 
bun, Tes eld in place with ge at pis 
and two curved combs, one on each side of the 
thignon, Her hair was abit curly and waved 
easily about her face. Aaltje’s eyes were 
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arevish-blue. Her skin was fair and sot 
Through the heavy work of a pioneer her 
shoulders became slighty stooped, Though 
Mather thas was net robust physically, she 
vs sttong in spint with a facld mind and 
Seadfat will ocarry on without complaint ot 
lament. Her fetings and responses were ten 
Kept guarded. Problems were for solving: 
obstacles were for licking: shortages were {6 
fling: jobs were for doing. Aale was inven 
fives ingenious, and resourcefel, When the 
epiyt cop sow tought orth homemade 
{ind wasn short supply she supplemented it 
vith water in which ashes Raden steed, et 
{ose and strained that “softened vwater™ 
worked wel. Aalje never threw anything 
Soy; everything was saved for possible future 
se. As she went about her daly work, Aalje 
woreaprint dres protected by abibsyle apron 
wfoth made ofa dark cotton fabric ofa small 

metric or Hora patter. Because Aalje was 
Shen sick the patching and mending were not 
alvays done on time Bll remembers using 8 
tat replace a missing button on his bibovere 
als 

Mother Othais roasted wheat and ground 
it up for coffee — during better times sub 
Stance called “cofce essence” was added for 
truer coffe favour Ground wheat was boiled 
tomake porridge for breakfast and served with 
tlk and sugar It wae sed fo bake mutisous 
dark brown bread. These loaves were offen 


baked intr or syrup pails. The Othus ci- 
shen ult tine te eer 
and witha spoon ig out he centre ofthe lat 
iting the Bhs fal crumbled into» bow! Mik 
(oreream ifavalble) and sugar were added for 
‘"detious breakiast 

‘When her hesih permited Aalije would 
rake lage meal, especially on Sundays: Une 
fess they lived nearby, motnng church wor 
Shipper did not have enough ne to home 
to.en between services 0 people wee always 
‘relcomed tothe Oth: home whic nas er 
{ea ate svn good cook sn served tasty 
dinners, Exelon ne was made o every bery 
thatcouidbe picked locally fora good vanity of 
tastes 


Theshing fom a stack ve Al, Jacob, 1925 


Threshing time called for special meals 
served up in enormous quantities. Aaltje 
learned to take the entire contents of a sealer of 
home-canned pork and to grind it up; spiced 
and seasoned to taste, it made an appetizing 
Sandwich filing. 

In 1928, three nephews came from the 
Netherlands to stay at the Olthuis home. It 
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ean that Alije had family of nine adults 
nd thee children to cook, bake, wash, and 
Care for Eva, tage fourteen, was taken out of 
School foran ene year to help withthe moun: 
thin of work involved 

‘One feat that Jacob enjoyed was making 

notes Hah ae ee sping, he wold 
it perfectly turned, to the tune of litle Dutch 
dity, “© Canada wat heb je my bcroget (O 
Canada, how I've been deceived) —all Wis 
‘wth tongue incheck and asmle on his ae 

The Hoor in an early Ola home was 
rade of spit ras Ind close together Once 
John stepped on one end of afand it sted 
{he other end up just where the churn fled 
‘wth cream stood, The churn tipped over and 
Spill! the cream, which rapidy disappeared 
Eten the rails Mother Otis was annoyed 
and aked how it happened. John sai that he 
iad been atthe oer side of the room and 
‘opined what had happend. Mother aid 
that that was impossble. She stepped hard 
down on the rll to prove her pint but, sue 
ough, over went chr sling out hat 
ver cream was left in after the st incident. 

The Olthuisamly enjoyed readingandsto 
‘ytling The Bible Held prominent place in 
the Olthis home; there were both Dutch and 
English versions; There were alco afew ote 
books, newspapers, and magazines. Father 
Otthuis was pret storyteller and the children 
‘would gothersround him fo hear the fabulous 
Uses he related with ret animation and os of 
‘xpresson. He would also rece poetry. and 
sien the poems and stories were filed with 
Ibssone wich the children had apply tothlr 
wn lives, Delightful memories! 

‘ae was generally occupied with some 
acing, Kang mening, or soving ding 
those special mes of stones or games. Ente 
shlls were made during these hour. She also 
lught the children many songs and verses 
Hours were spentaround the organ singing for 
tnjoyment and plessure. Both Eve and 
{ook onan lessons from John Galderman, J 
Chand Aalie advocated good education forall 
of hetrcilren. They were very pleased when 
Fred was the fit of thelr children to bring 
home's grade eight diploma, 

Taco was of medium height and saher 
stoshy bul Bright blue eyes looked ot from 
Under bushy eyebrows, Head brown hair ond 


4 large mustache which he would sometimes 
twit into handlebar points, (in winter the 
thustache would freeze {ast to his srt ots 
times tothe bedding.) At an ary age, bis hie 
bepan fo thin out ar for many years he had 
only a atolke im ofhai around hishead On 
Sundays Jacob wore a dark sit andalight shi 
Henever wore a belt his pans were held Up 
by wide, brighty-coloared suspenders 

Jacob and Aaije lle Neerlandia in 1954 to 
livein edmonton, only Bill rained afr. 
crin'Neerandin, They enjoyed a much more 
‘elated lifestyle inthe ty Jacob tok wp fis 
Cerpenry tae He but several hosses for 
‘ental purposes; this proved to bea profitable 
{indertaking, Building ws t his Hiking and 
give him a good measure of saisaction 

ohn marred Jennie Wierenga in 1957, and 
they lived in Edmonton, He was manager st 
Mctavins Bakeries, John and Jenne reste in 
Edmonton. 

Bill martied Carre Tuninga in 193, Fre 
anarred Winnie Prins in 1940. He was a radio 
nd LV. technician and worked for Wade and 
iichards Radio Ltd He snow retired and ives 
in Edmonton 
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Eva, homemaker, married Simon Jacob 
Groot in 1939. They live in Edmonton. George 
married Alice Martin in 1970. He was partner 
land manager of Edwards Hatcheries. He was 
Also employed at Dow Chemicals. He s retired 
and lives in Edmonton. Carsie married Simon 
Groot in 1940. They lived in Neerlandia for 





three years. Alice, homemaker, married Peter 
Visser in 1946, They live in Edmonton, 

Jacob and Aaltje were richly blessed and 
lived comfortably into and during their retire- 
ment years, Jacob was strong and aie: he 
‘ould stil ride is bicycle at eighty years of age, 
‘After fifty-five years of marniage, Aaltie died 
June 1, 1960, at age seventy-five. Father Jacob 
lived to be eighty-six, and he died March 16, 
1967. 

Olthuis Family 


TED AND IDA (KAMPNAR) REITSMA 

“ed (Tifbbe) Retsma was born April 15, 
184 in Garmerwolde, Groningen the Nether: 
land. He was the oldest of afar of seven 
fn the only one to emigrate, which he did in 
the summer of 113. He sale trom Rotterdam 
seastoeragepessenger on a German ship fora 
fare of forty dollars He landed in Halifax and 
then taelled to Quebec vith another young 
tmanhehad met aboard ship. He found iif 
{ulfo get tated ima county were he could 
not understand the language, but he did find 
work heping to bull's bridge over the St 
Tawtence River He ws delightfully surprised 
‘ne day in the spring of 1918, when he came 
tome from work to find an uncle, Labbe 
Bouma, wating for him, Labbe who vs Tes 
sg) and Ted formed a team and decided to-go 
Sree, Ted had the address of frend, George 
Dykema of Granum, and Lubbe fad the name 
of Roel Kooy in Monarch so southern Alberta 
tas their target, During the summer of 1, 
they worked their way trons Canada, arving 
in Gran in August. With the help of Mi 
Dykema they got work forthe fal harvest and 
then just worked for room and board over the 
winter 

During the 915 harvest they met two home- 
steaders from Neerlandia: John Anema and 
Fopko Schuring. These gentlemen were very 
persuasive, telling in glowing terme the good 
Fhings Neerlandia had to oer so ater thebar- 
vesttheyacompanied John Anema north. The 
Tip trom Edmonton to Neesandia was memo: 
‘alle four hours on the train fo ave in 
Giyde, then a drive on a sicseat democrat 
poled by 2 mole team to Dusseldorf (ree: 
om and then along walkin the dark earying 
ful pocks, to arrive st Anema’s home at 500 
aM 

‘iter looking over the land with Simon 
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‘Tiemstra, they headed back to Westlock to file 
on their homesteads. Ted filed on the SE 
21-61-35, Because this quarter had a one-room, 
lumber shack, a well, a barn, and many other 
improvements on it, Ted had to pay forty dol 
lars rather than the normal ten-dolat filing fee. 
‘Ted and Lubbe lived together forthe first wi 
ter, sharing cooking and other chores. The first, 
time Ted made pancakes, he attempted to i 
tate his mother by taking the handle ofthe pan 
and flipping the hotcakes over. Unfortunately, 
hhe lacked her expertise and the pancake stuck 
to the ceiling, where it still was stuck when 
Lube came in for supper. 

Ted and Lubbe left each spring to work on 
the prairies and came home after the harvest to 
try dlear more land. On one occasion in 1917, 
‘Ted was dismissed from his job for refusing to 
‘work on Sundays. In the year of the worldwide 
flu epidemic, Ted arrived in Neerlandia to find 
the Pete Kampnar J. family sick. He nursed 
‘them back to health and then, realizing that he 
‘was coming down with the flu himself, filled 
his shack with food, water, and fuel, and, 
crawled into bed. 
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‘The following winter Ted went to work ina 
logging camp, but spent his weekends at home. 
His visits home paid off when he married Ida 
Kampnar on January 3, 1921, at Mellowdale, 
Alberta. That summer both Ida and Ted worked 
in Killam, returning to Neelandia before the 
birth of their oldest daughter, Sadie, on 
November 2, 1921. This set Ted to doing some: 
thing to improve the shack, finishing it off and 
adding a fourteen-by-twenty-foot log. lean-to 
Which served as a bedroom and kitchen. Each 
year more land was cleared and more livestock 
added. Yet ends would not meet and Ted went 
to Edmonton for two winters, working in the 
mines in Beverly. [da took care ofthe stock by 
herself for those months, 
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“ed became a Canadian citizen in 1922 He 
took an active part in the community by serving 
as chairman of the board of directors of 
Neerlandia Co-operative Assocation, Ted also 
took a course a The University of Alberta (0 
aqalfy as Weed Inspector. For two years he 
‘favelled on horseback todo the job. Then he 
Purchased a Model AFord, which made teas! 
Erfor him to get around 

Soom twas time to bull a nev house. Two 
more children had been born: Helen on 
November 15,1925, and Harry on November 
14, 1827. For the first time, Ted and Ida went 
inio debt to build a lumber house, only to have 
the Depression bring them near fo bankruptcy 
The Retsmas’ lst child, Anna, nas bork oh 
May 3, 1983 
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Astime went on Ted became involved in the 
co-operative movement which formed imple 
ment co-ops, stores, and credit unions, Hebe 
came a director of Alberta Wholesale and 
Implement Co-op and travelled to stich places 
as Winnipeg, Toronto, Calgary, and Toledo. Ia 
the meantime, the children were growing up 
and getting jobs of their own, From the time 
‘he was fifteen until she left Neeelandia in 1982 
Sadie worked as a clerk in Neerlandia Co-o 
Then she worked in Edmonton Post Office be- 
fore her marriage to Peter Prins in 1946, They 
have two daughters, 
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Helen completed high school at Barrhead 
and then joined Sadiein Edmonton in 1844, She 
left for the U.S.A. in 1947 to study at Calvin 
College. After teaching in Denver, Colorado, 
for two years, she retumed to Edmonton and 
marvied Stan Skierow. They have three chil- 
dren, 

‘Ted and Ida sold the farm to Jerry Reitsma in 
196 nd, with the est of thei children, moved 
to Edmonton. Harry finished high school in 
Edmonton and then joined the RCMP. After his 
stint of duty he left the force and purchased @ 
butcher shop. He marsied Thelma Sturwold in 
1954, and they have four children, Anna be- 
came a nurse, and married Ed Smith in 1960. 
‘They have one son, 

Sadie Prins 
Helen Skitrow 


ALBERT AND SUSANNA JANSEN) 
RITSEMA 

Albert Ritsema was born in Groningen, the 
Netherlands, on November 3, 1875. In 1891 he 


and his family immigrated to Grand Rapids, 


Michigan, U.S.A. The Jansen family had al- 
ready immigrated to the same place in 1878 
from Overijssel, where Susie (Susanna) was 
born November 17,1875, 

‘Albert and Susie met, and married in the 
spring of1900. They setup their home in Grand 
Rapids were five children were born to them: 
Fred (Fridus), May 31, 1901; Sadie (Sara), Sep- 
tember 9, 103; John Gan) Peter, September 24, 
1904; Tena (Tijntje), May 8, 1906; and Clara 
(Klaaske), December 5, 1907. 

Because of Susie's health, she and Albert 
decided to move to Canada. Susie had tuber 
‘culosis and the doctors advised a warmer, drier 
imate for her. Their destination was Granum, 
Alberta, where they had relatives. The Rit 
semas arrived in 1908 and farmed there until 
918. Here seven more children were added to 
the family: Jim Jacobus) on Febraary 4, 1909, 
Gertie (Gerhardina) on June 16, 19; Pete (Pie- 
ter) on December 16,1912; Henry (Hendrik) on 
March 4, 1914; George (Geert) on October 1s, 
1915; Lena (Magdalena) on February 26, 1917; 
and Garret (Gerard) on May 4, 1918 
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Alber filed fora homestend (SW 23-6135) 
inNeerandia in 91, then in She and Susie 
moved herewith eleven o their children. Ered 
Stayed in Granm for another yet to harvest 
thecop 

‘Upon arsiving in Neerland the Ritsemas 
frst bived in Rost Kooy’ house: That same 
ent on December Ite house burned down, 
Cinta recalls, *Ma and Pa had hitched the 
horses tothe sleigh and went fora visit to ete 
Kampnar®, eight ils away forthe day. Sade 
twos Rome with us and as she was geting sup: 
peready,thetuby (cartel) was onthebed and 
ome of the kids were trying fo entertain him, 
Somehow Tena knocked the lamp over, and 
since the lgihouse had heavy broven paper for 
wal paper didnt take long before the wall 
was fa fames. We had to dre water fom 
the wellby pao you see it was alosing bate 
When Ma and Pa came home it ws al shes 
‘There was another house empty that belonged 
(Bie ora, he neighbor al chad 
{nad got that xed up making four beds with 
boards nd filing big sacks with straw: Ma and 


Prand a couple younger kids had a bedroom, 
downstaits, That same winter we had a chim 
ney fire, and of course we kids panicked and 


Started carrying things out... Iwwrapped the 
baby, Garret, in [a] blanket and laid him in a 
snowbank. When Pa had the fire out we all 
went in the house again, Ma asked where the 
baby was Sof went gutdons and brought him 
in. He was sleeping.” 

Albert and Susie's last child Mirno (Menno) 
was born in Neerlandia on January 27,1919 

‘Albert never lived or worked on the first 
quarter he filed on but later fled on the SW 
9623-5. He paid the filing fee of ten dollars, 
plus twenty-five dollars for the improvements 
that Van den Burg had made, which consisted 
of some deared land and a cabin. Inthe spring, 
neighbours such as Lievers, Michael, Stur- 
wold, and Olthuis helped Albert build’ a new 
log house, Fred arrived in Neerlandia in 1919, 
with horses, a wagon, and farm machinery. 
‘The following is Fred's account of bis trip. 

“The moving Iam about to describe is dif- 
ferent from ordinary moving. This is a moving 
from the southern part of the province of Alber 
ta to the northern part, some 380 miles dis- 
tance. We had to move by train or boxcar. My 
folks with their eleven children had alread) 
moved to Neerlandia a year earlier. 


I remained behind to continue farming in 
southern Alberta one year The year my folks 
moved the crops were fly good. The fllove 
ing year was a very dry year and no crop My 
father wanted me o move al the farm mach 
exy with the horses to the new homestead 
‘These were all loaded in a boxcar My Uncle 
Henry Oosterheert helped fake apart al the 
‘machinery including two binders, a seed il 
and other things, leaving enough room so the 
iorses could be taken out at diferent times fr 
‘watering and feeding It took usa whole day 0 
et loaded 
People old me I would beable to sleepin 
the caboose on a bed. This found not tobe 
true; Thad toslep in my seat oron the Boor. 
arrived about three days later in Westiok 
tthich was as fos the fan went. areved in 
the morning and started fo unload the boxca, 
Since all the parts ofthe wagon were near the 
door Lassembed the wagon. T hitched op 8 
team of horses and very gently had the horses 
pullout thebovol the wagon, With some ing 
End manoeuvring | managed to get the box om 
the wagon. Then pulled out the larger pieces 
‘with the horses. At noon T bought loaf of 
bread; made two meals oft Fd not want to 
take the time fo et in 9 resasrant nor dis 
‘want fo spend the money. One binder Thad 0 
‘ore under the loading dock beemase I id not 
hhaveroomon the wagon. Ireally had big land 
and it was late in the day when I pulled out 1 
ind thirty mules to go at 2 speed of lee than 
three miles perhour | musthve ben a specs 
‘de, driving four horses with one into. Every 
one else was using bobsleds which are mach 
easier to pull when the ground is covered with 
Snow — there must have been afoot of snow. 
‘Why did I start out atin the day on such 
Jong trp in the wintertime? Woulda’t it have 
been wiser to have taken the horses tothe 
livery stable, bed them down, buy them fed, 
oto arersirant and then oro ina ha 
for a good nights sleep, and then strike out 
cary fy te ning? fad not entertain 
thought very long forthe simple reason Tdi 
rothave that much money. Alter paying forthe 
ioxcar I had less than fen dollars had not 
so very far down the road when I met ny 
{Ether with the bobsled. We were both happy'© 
see eachother. He had come all tis distance 
Since moming He had govten my let eling 
ihm approximately when 1 would arrive. He 
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gested that he go to get something to eat 
snd food for the horses. He would come back 
and join me and we would then travel together 
to Neerlandia. Since he could travel faster, he 
could catch up to me quite easily. So T kept 
8oing steadily. Then I came to an intersection 
and did not know which road to take. [later 
found out I was supposed to turn lefebut | went 
straight. I don’t know why I did not stop and 
wait for my father. The road T took got to be 
narrower and finally I asked someone for the 
right directions. [got tured around which was 
not easy and finally got on the right road but 1 
had lost lot of time. That was not the worst of 
ityin the meantime my father had gone by. He 
swason the right road and Iwas way behind, but 
he did not know it. He tried hard to catch up to 
me when I was really far behind him. He 
thought that I was driving my horses very fast 
when, in fact, I was driving them very slow 
because they were very tired: When my father 
got home and I was not there, he didn't know 
What to do. He realized that [had gotten lost, 
bat where? He could not begin to go back to 
look for me, he had driven his team of horses 
for about sixty miles. My parents stayed up 








waiting for me. My horses got more and more 
red and they final stopped. hey count 
pulltheloaded wagon any more, sol pulled the 


on tothe edge of the road, nklced the 
Horses, and walked them home. But while 
wing the hres git sept and ure 
8, s01 stopped the horses fora while and ly 
awn on the road, but soon got up again and 

Snished the walk home. The lights were on 
when I Sally walked in the yard ear in the 
Iroming,” Fred also filed for'a homestead in 
‘Neerania but did not prove it up 

Inthe summer Fed John, Sadie, and Tena 
went lo Granum to work and would come 
home for the winter months. Fred and John 
also worked taTumber camp north of Neel 
da 

“The Ritsemas were an easygoing, happy 
family. Whenever the kids wanted drink of 
mikthey would sun tothecow witha cup, it 
{ip and drink it down. With such a big aly 
Bible wasnt Yoo fussy about her floor being 
clean. Even when the foor had just een scrubs 
led no one was scolded for walking on the wet 
fioor 


Once Clara had an especially sary experi 
ence. She writes, "One day as Twas coming 


home from schoo, instead of taking the graded 
road, Itooka shortcut through Michels place 
Tame toa patch of raspberries and stoped to 
eat afew, but soon found out I wasn’t sone: 9 
mother bear and her thee cubs were there foo 
Teft the patch quietly and as fast as I could, 
running ail the way Rome, which as 0 half 
tle. Ture di run" 

The whole family looked forward to the 
winter holidays, especially the Kersfest held 
A church They spent the whole day there, had 
hocolate milk, coffe, cakes, cookies, and @ 
Ice program. There werealso snowball ight, 
and around four or five o'lock they got it the 
Sleigh ogo home agin. Another gra holiday 
was uly Ist—the only time the children gotice 


‘There was ime that Albert would take the 
farmers’ eggs and cream fo Westiock and then 
bring back groceries. Clara remembers that, 
“One time Pauline Starwold and | went slong 
Wervoutd ride a while and then walk, as it wes 
a thirty mile tip one way. Then we stayed ata 
iotl for the night, While Pa cid his busines 
Pauline and did alte shopping oo. remem 
ber we bought some apples oranges, and ba 
ranas teaton the way home, We dd enjoy the 
trp" 

By 1923 Albert got the patent to his home- 
stead, He had the house, two barns, a hen 
House, well, anda rai fence of wo-and-a-half 
niles He was cropping twenty acres of land 
tnd had thirty-two Read of calle, four horses, 
and a few hogs. Bven with the improvements 
tmade, however things were not so good finan 
Gilly ‘with the Ritsemas. That Is Why When 
felatves in the U.S.A. offered Fred and John 
jobs, and Albert and Susie money to move 

, they decided to go. On April 192, they 
loaded everything info Dave fainingas track 
and sid good-bye to Canada 

Sadness came othe family in 1936 when an 
accidenton the ob claimed Alberts ifea bag 
plaster fell from high up and landed on his 
Fread. Susie lived fo be seventy-five. Clara 
writes, “We Kved in an interesting age, from 
"rag to riches” We were rch in good heli 
Jong life, and friends, and we are very thank 
forall the Blessings God has given ts: God is 


‘good. 





Ritsema Family 
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HENDRIK AND PETERTJE (OLDEGBERS) 
‘SCHOONEKAMP 

Hendrik Schoonekamp was born July 21, 
1881, in Heemse, Overjsel, the Netherlands. 
In 1907 he married Petertie Oldegbers. Three 
and-a-hal years later they immigrated to Cana- 
dda with the Oldegbers family. Hendrik and Pe- 
terfje did not realy want to leave the Nether- 
lands, but Petertje’s mother did not want to 
eave any of her children behind, and so they 
agreed to go along, 


Hondit Petre, 1008. 


In Edmonton the Schoonekamp's first resi 
dence was a shack in Fraser Flats near Littles 
Brick Yard. Ths little dwelling was often shared 
with others who had no family. They also had 
boarders. Hendrik worked at construction. 
While in Edmonton two children were born to 
them: Jennie Janna, June 28, 1913) and Annie 
(Alberte Johanna, March 22, 1915). 

Hiendrik came to Neerlandia and filed on 
‘the NW 10461-3-5 on December 18, 1911, but he 
did not move to Neerlandia at that time. On 
March 28,1913, he abandoned that homestead 
and refiled on NW 34-61-3-5 because it was 
loser to the rest of Peterte's family. He built a 
‘cabin there in April ofthe same year. On April 


27,1915, when Annie was ony sx wecks of 
the Schoonekamps moved to Neerland. I 
Lnknown how they came. They had n0 08 
nd it was several years before they gota. 
‘They vd in a ite sod-roofed shack 


The first years, Hendrik went to southern 
Alberta each fall to work inthe harvest. He did 
this to make enough money to buy supplies 
and clothes forthe family. When he came Home 
he would bring apples, and that was one time 
the children could each have a whole apple. 
While her husband was gone Petertje would 
carry on alone. One chore that always had tobe 
lone was to look for the cows who roamed at 
large. Sometimes Petertje would be gone so 
Jong that the children would be afraid she was 
lost, but eventually she would return with the 
The Schoonekamps were hospitable folk 
and made everyone fel welcome. Because they 
lived close to church and school, their home 
‘was often a place for people to come. On Sun- 


‘The team iyo nd racy ogo, Honk bade his xan, 
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days between services there were often eta 
se for dinner. In addition the Schoone 
lamps went out oftheir way to vist where 
thee was need those neglected by the come 
sna 
Tin the sod house was not easy. Not only 
wast ificl to keep clean but when tained 
‘Re sod rot would get soaked. Precious items 
vere atten damaged and the blankets would 
fet wet from the rips. When it stopped rain- 
Ergal the Blanket and bedding Would be 
ten outside to dry a procedure tobe re 
posted every ine i rained One dreary rainy 
{Gy the Schoonekamp family eat down o sup 
pet On the able stu ther treasured ol lap 
Esing cheerful glow, As the faly sat 
Hound he table the fot began to eak Punk 
plunk, came the drops of muldy water. Then, 
Ping one cold op of water hi the hot, lass 
Ftnpchinney and cracked it extinguishing the 
fame. Everyone tat in slence xcept or Fe. 
tere whosighed, “That was my last chimney 


On July 26, 1917, Rulie (Roefje) was born, 
and on April 17, 1931, Albert Jan, the Schoon- 
tkamp’s only son, arrived. Just before Albert 
was born the family moved into a new log 
house with a shingled roof. Ben Lievers built 
the house and little Rulie watched carefully as, 
he built. Why, she wondered, did he take so 
‘much trouble to put the floor boards so close 
together — they' would just fl up with dirt, 
anyway! The new house had two bedrooms 
"upstairs. There were no doors to separate the 
roms — just curtains. In the front room was 3 
Winnipeg couch that could be pulled out and. 


frackalso functioned as abu. Several teachers 


2 aes ee ra Be 
sapere earn 
= 


Hendrik was a small man, about 5'8", and 
not very heavy. This often made farm labour 
difficult for him, but he was very energetic and, 
did everything quickly. 
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“Dat bon 2690 gok” Henak ploning wit his horses. 


Petrie was about as tall as her husband 
She was quieter and a good orgonizer Even 
though there were often lot of people at her 
place she never seemed fisted of excited 
Ene was often sway helping as midwife, « 
trade she ad leamed fom her mother Some 
times wen the chien go up in the orang 

‘She would be gone and they woud know th 


someone had come during the night for help. 
Mina Kannegieter taught Knitting class at the 
Schoonekamp home at one time, 


Peterte used flourand sltbags for the gd 
boomers Since the printing was hard tose 
‘move this offen meant fre advertising for the 
rodkts, One tne when the chimney caught 
re Ralie went up onthe root to put i ot, 

‘Annie, always rea to fease, looked up and 
Seeing the fre advertising hollered, “Sak” 

Inwintertime, Hendrik often worked inthe 
Chisholm limber camp. He would walk home 
fon weekends. Inthe early years Petrie was 
ten afraid during hisabsence and would goto 
tied with a big butcher knife bese her 

Hendrik was janitor ofthe church fom 915 
401925 He would often go back to church ite 
Saturday evenings to fil up the heaters with 
‘wood soit would be warm for Sunday morning 
One time, in 1918, a couple was going to te 
tarred in the litle lg church, For the oxcasion 
‘kneeling bench was heeded. There was none, 
However and so at the last minute the janitor 
tra called upon to make one. The day'of the 
wedding arrived, and the ceremony began. 
The minister helped the bride kneel on the 
bench, and that yas fine. Then he helped the 
om down Tat want 0 ne. Creaking 
Snd swaying, the kneeling bench gave way, 
taking the couple witht 

The chureh was made of logs, and the door, 
made of boards, had no lock, It was kept shut 
trth slat propped against it. One warm sum 
Imerday when the cows were tormented by bull 
fies andthe ot sun, one cow knocked the sla 
dlown, and the herd entered the church, When 
School was over for the day the students 
oticed tha the church door was standing wide 
‘openand they went toinvestigat. Whata sight 
‘et ther eye! Benches had been moved, 
Iminsters water glass had been broken and the 
floor — the floor was a mess! Hendrik was 
Ghuicky called fo the scene, bat what could he 
Shy — they were his cows 

In 1921 Hendrik obtained the patent to his 
land: At that ime he had eleven Read of cate 
and five-and-a-half acres in crop. In 1947 he 
fold the farm to Albert. By that ime all the 
children were married Jenny to ke Nanning, 
‘Annie to Ceal Tunings, Rule to Andrev Nan 
rings, and Albert to Clara Visser. Before they 
matted, both Jennie and Annie worked fot 
Rev, VanDer Would Rue worked for six years 
in the Neerlandia Coop and Post Office 

"After thelr retirement in 1947 Hendrik and 
eter lived in a house they had builtin the 
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Hort Pore 


hamlet on part oftheir homestead. Alvin, son 
of Ike and Jenny, remembers going to visit 
Grandpa there, and sometimes found him out 
side reading his Bible. After Hendrik died on 
January 12, 1960, Petertje stayed there for a 
couple of years. ‘Then she moved to Hileest 
Lodge in Barrhead where she lived for another 
four years, passing away September 9, 1969. 
Hendrik and Peterte are remembered for the 
hospitality and service in church and com: 
munity. 

Schoonekamp family 


POPKO AND JANTJE (VAN DALEN) 
SCHURING 

Popko Dirk (born November 27, 1878) and 
Jane Schuring immigrated fo Canada from 
Stadskanaal, Groningen, the Netherlands, in 
thespringo 913, Jane's parents were sleady 
living in Edmonton, 20 she and Fepko went 
there too, finding a shack in Fraser Past ive 
in. Their first child, Jennie Jane ilehiena), 
‘was born there Sepiember 5,113, 

Popko took up a homestead, the SE 
10.62.35, in Neesiandia on November 26,1918 
Hebuilt two log houses on the homestead, one 
forhis family and the other fr Jatjes parents 
Both families moved therein January BIS. 

Popko and Jane's second daughter, Helen, 
was born May 20, 1915. She was the first baby 
baptized in the log church. Another daughter, 
Cora, was born April 25, 1916 anda son, eter, 
on October 25, 1918. A'second son, Johannes 
{hay 1, 1920, was sickly from birth and Ged 
July 29,192, Another daughter, Johanna, was 
Som Jay 7,12 

Popko was a carpenter by trade and helped 
many others build their houses Hisown house 
sta bul from squared logs and haa shingled 
hip roof on it. He also built Toney Sturwle's 
Route, making ost of squared dovetailed 


Popko had been a choirmaster in the 
Netherlands and had directed choie in Edmon- 
ton as well. While in Neerlandia he also di- 
rected choir; it had about twenty members. All 
the songs that were sung were Dutch. Before 
the Christmas concert, Popko would practice 
four or five times with the children and then 
Tead them at the concert. Besides directing 
choir, Popko also served on the consistory of 
the church and one year was a deleg 

‘meeting of Classis Pacific in Montana, 





ag gue 
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“To make enough money to stay on the 
homestead, Popko went away to work on the 
praies sometimes helping with he harvest 
{hd other times doing erpetay Jane stayed 
on the homestead to care for the Gldren and 
the homestead. She once tld another settler 
"Ben we have toeatrabbts and pat peels, 
wee going to sty here 

From the homestead, it was nearly a four 
nile walk to Kampnar’s store. Opa van Dalen 
Would watch the ile children while fant 
‘alked Yo the store for grocenes. At one tae 
She came home with a pack of groceries on her 
back, a gallon of coal il neath hand, anda 
Teng of stove pipe underone arm Jan Oleg. 
ters saw her antl convmented that fae were © 
come back in another ie, she would come asa 


werk ezel pack nia 
Fopto fad proved up his Homestead by 
1821, ecods indicate that he ad bul wo log 
houses, one fourteen by twenty-eet and the 
sthersixten by twenty eight-feetsa sateen by 
forty-thre-foc sable: and two henhiouses 
‘There were two wells on the place a cited 
thirty-fot well and also @fortyfoot wel He 
had broken eight acres, was cropping leven, 
and had seven more cleared. IN O17 he had 
four ent, but in 918 he had obtained twelve 
more. Besides the cate, he also hed three 
horses, 
in 823, Popko went with Menne Nanninga 
to Prtand, Oregon, U.S.A. to find work se 
‘agpenter Ir November ofthat same yen, nti 
followed with the children. Another daughter 
was bom in 1928 Popko passed vvy i 851 
an Jane in 972 
Schuring Family 


TONEY AND RULIE (SMI) STURWOLD 

‘Toney Sturwold was born June 4, 1885, in 
Groningen, the Netherlands. When he was 
fourteen his family immigrated to Michigan, 
U.S.A. Toney married Rulie (Roelofje) Smit in 
July 1906, Rule had been born June 30,1888, in 
Drenthe, the Netherlands, and her family had 
immigrated to the U.S.A.’ when she was five 
‘Toney operated a general store in Mic 
but he decided to move to Iowa for health rea- 
sons; the doctor had advised him to find a job 
‘where he could work outside, 

‘Toney and Rulie and their three children 
Pauline (March 8, 1907), Lukas (November 8, 
1908), and Lula (Lammigje, March 30, 1913) 








lived in fowa for two years, then moved to Lark, 
North Dakota. In both places Toney did farm 
{ng and also worked at blacksmithing, a skill he 
had learned in the Netherlands, But the Stur= 
Wolds experienced poor weather conditions in 
both states, being frozen out one year and 
hailed out another, so they decided to move to 
Canada, where one could get free land. This 
time they moved with four children: another 
daughter, Margaret (Marit, October 4, 1915), 
had been born in North Dakota, 

‘Toney filed on the SW 10-62-25 on July 13, 
1916. Sinice there were improvements on the 
quarter, he paid an additional fifteen dollars 
besides the ten-dollar fling fee. There was al 
ready a house on the land so the Sturwolds 
moved into it. That first summer Toney went 
south to work on the prairies, 

‘Toney became well-known in the Neerlan- 
dia community. Case Ingwersen wrote the fol- 
lowing about him: 


“Toney wasa man with foresight, who sawa 

geod future for Needandin. He wis soon tne 
‘oven business that brought grist to the mil 
and he was received with gindness ino the 
settlement. He bought a ‘one horsepower 
‘motor, pu ton a sled in winter and or a low 
‘wagon in the summer, put a circular saw op- 
Poste the motor, and went on the road ‘far 
‘nay @palr of oxen infront — later horses = 
from farm to farm sawing wood at each. To 
keep this up day after day, through all hows 
was no small thing. To protect himself some: 
‘what against the intense cold, he began grow. 
ing a beard each fall so that in the vanter 
months he was decked with a handsome fll 
Ted beard, In later years he also mounted 4 
gzin crusher on his wagon so that he was busy 
the whole year through [When Toney came 
‘saw wood, ] the farmer had to make sure that he 
hada stack of logs ready, enough for the whale 
Year Then theneighboure fame and they 
Helped cut up the mountain of log into shox 
pietes." 

In 1921 Toney received the patent to his 
land: He was cropping fifteen acres and owned 
twenty-four cate He also had a1 by 24 ot 
log stable worth $75, a 10 by Te-oot workshop 
worth $50, a 16foot well worth $32, and 27e 
inl fence valued at 820, The Is by 24-foe og 
house was listed a $100 That sae year, POPS 
Schuring helped Toney build a new log house 
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Ikyas bigger —18 by 28 eet — and wel-but 
[Alte logs were dovetailed 

By 1921 two more children had been born 
into the fay Jake Gacab, June 1, 1919) and 
Ralph (Rociol November i920, When Ralph 
tas two years old he became il with pe 
Moria and died sbout nine days later (ay 
{B25 in November ofthat yea? another boy, 
Toney, wasbomn, buthelived for only ten days 

in he workshop he had onthe farm Toney 
did blacksmithing 2nd also shoed horses, He 
srovld straighten and shazpen plowshares, 
frst making them hot in coae and then work: 
ing them oh an anvil When someone had 2 
brdken pice of machinery, he would bingo 
Toney tobe ted 

Tle waz an excellent seamstress and alsoa 
goo cook She knew how to ake good bread 
Stctapple ples something she ad ieerned a 
ght Many tins she woul vents peoplet 
feats farmers who had brought some: 


thing be xed were invited into stay for the 


sok ae, Ruby, Meine, Janet. Front Margaret Ll, 
kas Pine 1968 


Three more daughters were born to the 
Sturwolds: Ruby (Roelof, October 13, 1928), 
‘Thelma (May 26, 1928) and Janet Magdalene 
(apni, 1950) 

"Through the years, the Sturwold children 
ail marred. Paine marie Jim Tuininga of 
Edmonton on January 3, 1929, They had four 
childrens one passed away. Lskas maried An: 
‘ie Envmercacl in 1943, Lila maried Art Fisher 
ini938 Margaret married Jack Tuiinga in 1935, 
an Jake married Tena (Koning) Seinen in 930 


‘te, by, Jac, Lula, Margret Las. 1825. 


Ruby (later called Rulie) married Angelo Cav 
allero in 1945. They lived first in Edmonton, 
then moved to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
US.A. They had two children. Ruby died in 
1978. Thelma married Harry Reitsma in 1954. In 


Fle, Tong 6.1341. 
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155 janet married Jack Stulp a minster in the 
Chrastian Reformed Church. They have shx 
children and live in Hudsonville, Michigan, 
USA 

Toney served as councillor formany yeas, 
He ate fook up custom painting, whith be 
Continued unt shortly before he ded. After 
Jake marred, Toney and Relie moved into a 
Sal house that had been bul for them on the 
{bem Rule died June 30,1956, and Taney died 
May 3 1966. 


WILLIAM AND EMMA (HENNING) 
SWAFFIELD 

William (born in 1859, Goderich, Ontario) 
and Emma Swafficld (1864) married in 188] and 
first lived in Cleveland, Ohio, where William 
worked as a general contractor. They had two 
daughters, Edna (1888) who was married to 
Jah Beaumont and Hattie (1890) who had mar- 
fied John’s brother Henry, and three sons. In 
198 they decided to move from the polluted 
ay of Cleveland because their son Harry had a 


lung (or heart) condition. Edna and Hattie and 
their husbands were already living in Alberta, 
gad Edna ied by proxy onthe NESS815 for 
her father 


So the Swaffelds planned the move to Can- 
sda, but a few days before they were to leave 
Harry died. They decided to suck with thei 
pans and arrived in Neetlandia on June 17 
{51, with their sons Robert Willam (Septem. 
ter 902) and Norman January 27,186) 

“The family stayed in Neerlaidia only two 
years. William cleared thirteen acres during 
thse wo ens and ako ule by oot og 
house and a stable, He dug a wel and put up 
tne mil of fencing. 

Even though the Swalelds were an En- 

speaking family n'a Dutch community, 

Rept cont with te rest the commun 
ty. They lived near Schoonekamps, and the 
sal wo brought ternal othe vo homes 
tobe sorted. When the log church sas bul in 
carly 1915, Willam did some finishing work on 
it Young Norman Swafild and Wile Othuls 
fometimes played "war" together they made 
‘wooden guns and covered them with tn fll 
paper 

“The Swaffields lft Neelandiain December 
1p1SandmovedtoFston, Saskatchewan, Emma 


died in 1921, and Wiliam remarried. He died 
May 9, 1941 
Olive Swaffield 


HENDRIK AND WILLEMINA (BOSCID 
TER HORST 

Hendrik (bom August 25, 1862, in Lonn- 
ker) and Willemina (born February 9, 1867, in 
Hellendoorn) ter Horst lived in Enschede, 
‘Overijssel, the Netherlands, with ther family 
of sk children. Hendrik worked in a texte 
factory. Their youngest son died at the age of 
three and after ths sad event the ter Horsts 
‘wanted to move. Hendrik and his oldest son 
John Johan) Hendrik December 30,188), tav- 
dlled with Fendak’s friends Herman Hushos, 
Gerrit Hoogers, and Gemit Nyland to Edmon- 
ton in March 1909. Meanwhile Hendriks sec- 
ongson Gerrit Noveber 16,1895) waren 
2 shoe factory to support the family stil inthe 
Netherlands 

‘Within a ear Hendrik and John had saved 
enough money to pay the fares forthe rest of 
the family. Wilemina and the other four cil 
dren, Gerst, Bill Jan Willem, December 24, 
1895), Henry (FTendrik Johan January 17,159), 
and Rika (Hendrika Johanna, March 15,190), 
Sale first to Liverpool, then on to Canada in 
‘Apail 1910, With them travelled Mina Nyland 
and her five month-old daughter Hermiena, 
‘Anna Hulshob and Sina Hoogers, 

“After the boat voyage the women and chil 
dren travelled by train to Edmonton. Gerrit was 
in charge of baby Hermiena, who was securely 
covered up in basket The conductor ted 

tthe basket into the baggage car. Geri, who 
ful notspeak English, quill uncovered the 
baby. The conductor simply shook his head 
and beckoned them on. Gerrit was embat- 
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ena, Henan, Gert Johan, lem, Malring, Hon 1809, 


rassed because he thought the conductor as 
sumed it was his child 

Hendrik and John took out homesteads in 
Fastburg (south of Hazel Bluff), but the ter 
Horst family joined the Edmonton Chistian 
Reformed Church when it was formed in 1910. 
Henalrk was actively involved in the Immigra- 
tion Society that had been formed in Edmonton 
land wrote letters to prospective immigrants in 
the Netherlands, encouraging them to come, 
The ter Horsts became members of the 
Neerlandia church in 1916, although Hendek 
and Willemina continued to live in Eastburg. 
‘As members of the church they received huis 
bezoek once a year and also contributed to the 
church, The ter Horst also visited the Neerlan- 
ia community where Willemina’s relatives 
Wouter and Johanna Groothuis, lived. 

‘1915 Gerrit and Bill took out homesteads 
in Neerlandia, Gernit the NE 8-62-35 and Bil 
the NW 9-62-35, While they lived here they 
‘would sometimes visit the Kooy family, who 
lived across Baird Lake. The ter Horsts would 
paddle across in a makeshift boat which leaked 


so badly that one of them had to bail almost 
continuously while the other paddled. If thy 
wanted to vist friends or family, Gerit and Bi 
Usually had to walk, They often saw wild ani- 
azals when walking though the woods, Once 
Gerrit saw a brown and a black bear along the 
path and another time a wolf crossed the path 
fn front of him, 

Gerrit went to the U.S.A. for a trip in 1919. 
He visited Floris Visser in Everet, Washington, 
using the rp While in Everett he met Case 
Kein, whom he married in 1920. Gerst did not 
return to Neerlandia to live because he found 
the winters much warmer in Washington. Bill 
also went to Everett for a visit and met his 
future wife, Rena Colyn, there. After their mar 
sage in August 1920 they came to Eastburg for 
three months. But Rena was unhappy, s0 they 
returned to Everett. John ter Horst and his 
wife, Eva de Groot of Edmonton, moved to 
Everett in the fall of 1920, and Hendrik and 
Willemina soon followed their three sons, 
Henry and Rika remained in Canada. 

Shortly after they moved to Everett, 





Hendrik broke his neck ina fall froma scalfol. 

Heand Willemina were caretakers of the Chris- 

tian Reformed Church in Everett for some 

years. Hendrik died in July 1980 and Willemina 
{n June 9, 1952, both of eancer. 

Carrie Bennett 

Viola Vander Wall, 


BEREND TE RONDE 

Berend te Ronde filed on the NW 10-6235 
onDecember 18, 1911 He was single and came 
with the group of Hollanders that travelled to 
Townships 61 and 62 in January 1912 to build 
houses. On Berend’ quarter a Io by 24-foot log 


shack was built. After leaving, in the spring 
Berend returned to Neerlandia in March 1913, 
butlefttwo months later. He's reported to have 
said that living in Neerlandia was like livingin a 
doodskist (coffin), and on his declaration of 
abandonment he stated that there was “too 
heavy timber” 


DOUWE AND BETJE (DIJKSTRA) TERPSMA 

Tt all began overseas in Friesland, the 
Netherlands, on July 23, 1874, when Douwe 
Terpsma was born. AA year earlier on July 18, 
also in Friesland, a ltde girl, Betje (Brechtje) 
Distr, had been born. These two met some 
years later and were joined in wedlock in 1893 
In their native county. 

‘Around 1910 it was becoming increasingly 
popular to immigrate to the new and pros- 
petous country of Canada. A Dutch immigrant 
Edmonton, Henry Kippers Sr, realized that 
JnCanada there were good prospects for future 
generations. He was an excellent story writer 
andstory teller By his stores “thatthe land was 
ready forthe piow” and the pictures he sent to 
the Netherlands of the wheat fields of southern 
Alberta and the prairies blowing in the wind, 
he managed to persuade many a young man's 
heart, including Douwe's. Douwe was a dairy 
farmer, and the pictures ofthe vast wheatfields 
ofthe Canadian West attracted him. Besides, 
the Netherlands was a densely populated 
cuuniry and the future did not look as pros- 
perous there for his six children as it did in 
‘ester Canada. So the difficult decision to 
leave was reached. Their relatives and friends 
would be left behind, as wellas their home and 
many oftheir possessions, This was especially 
hard for Bete, but she promised to stand be- 
hind her husband. Correspondence took place 


with Heney Kippers. Douwe sent a ten-dllar 
feeand wis old tere would bes howe wating 
for them. Henry Kippers promised that he 
‘would meet them at the tain station in Eamon: 
ton. He would wear an orange ribbon (the col 
Our of their King) on his chest for easy 
recognition 

‘Thus, inthe spring of 911, Douwve and Betje 
and theirs children theoldest 8 years of age) 
ict Franeker, Friesland, They tok trunks con 
taining the most necessary ems as ell a5 
some oftheir best clothing with them. A riend 
Of the family, Elke Jorntsma, accompanied 
them, They had booked passage ona second- 
class bos, but as preparations were made and 
the boarding was done, a mix-up occurred and 
the Terpsmat as wellae others were placed on 
third-lags freight boat that transported live: 
Stock: This wasby no means an eas or peasant 
‘way to travel across the ocean. The voyage ast 
tdten days. During that time, Douwe vas = 
tremely seasick and could no eat any food. The 
food provided was cooked in one huge pot 
Gne member ofeach group would goto ge the 
food and, after indlestng to the cook how 
many were inthe group, would ge that many 
Scoops dished out fo him, Eike got the fod fot 
the Terpsmas, He would hold up nine fingers 
and, alfer coming back withthe food, would 
try to get Doutwe to eat, but to no aval 

‘Aer sehat seemed like forever, the boat 
landed in Halt, Nova Sota, There the Tope 
smafamily and Eke boarded a train which tock 
them on a four-day tip across Canada to theit 
desired destination. They arived in Strathcona 
gnaSunday morning Though hey were wee 
Ing their orange ribbons, there was no one 
‘wearing an orange sbon to meet them athe 
ation” With their boxes of belongings and 
5300 (ail that was lft after the journey), the 
“Texpsmas were brought by a cat to the lnm 
sation Hall. Douwe and his oldest son, John 
fan, October 5, 1983), immediately set out to 
find Henry Kippers. They had been told that he 
was attending & church service at Fred Baron's 
Home on GreisbachStret, not too far vay. 

Meanwhile ater some inspection, Betje 
found cockroaches in the room they Were fo 
stayin atthe Hall and declared tha the family 
‘wasnot staying there. So she and the rest ofthe 
dTuldren stood outside onthe steps, thee huge 
gage beside them, wating for Douve and Job 
{o'retur, Later ‘Dowwe and John returned. 
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Inmgraton Hal. nie Boye anh cian wre staning 
he stpeofinniratontal omen waked by ana Bo 
‘earsone sy Dalit et 20 Hotanace berate (Tet 
{Eo ja ikea Dutch fam gt" Acquaintance was GU) 
‘masewah Thomas tka ard Gorm Gotzen whoo nt 
‘hrc sone ear 


Henry Kippers came that evening and said 
they would have to stay at the lanmigeation 
Hal, bat that they would be ready at ive the 
rex morning, he would take them to work at 
Swifts Dourwe soon moved the family Into a 
tent in Parkdale, net to Gacle Bakers house 
‘That fall ater John got work constructing the 
High Level Bridge, the famiy moved into a 
shack that Douwe had purchased, It was lo- 
fated in the area of 19 Street and the river 
bottom nea the bridge 


Teppamag rst shack nar High Level tg, 191. Bete 


That winter of 1911, Douwe, John, and 
twelve other Dutchmen decided to search for 
homesteads northwest of the city. They wanted 
to find a reasonably-sized area where no quar- 
ters of land had been filed on in order that a 


Dutch community, with is own church and 
School could be established. Most ofthe pr 
fe land of southern Alberta was taken, so the 
Tand that vas eft was not ‘ready for the plow, 
but instead ready forthe ax. The Dutchmen 
followed the Klondike Talo get to Townships 
6 a6 ae they fou stay ge 
fnough, although it was approximately one 
rund miles forthvest of Etmonton. 

‘Once they picked their area, they found the 
swumbers ofthe quarters they thought suitable 
forhomesteading. The numbers were onthe 
See surveyor’ pins, which had been pounded 
int the ground on the corners ofeach quarter 
They wee cach nr on ple of paper 
and tossed them into a hat Whatever num 
ach drew, that would be is quarter. The 
Butmen decid that tah had on 
‘ghteen years of age or older, the son ould fe 
cn the quarter bee that of hi ater, Ts 
‘when Done got the SW 556135, John re 
Sch Gute js south of hi, the Ni 
Shs135. Alter resuming #0 Edmonton to of 
fcallyfileon the and, Douvve, John, an ot 
ers came out again to bulld cabins 

‘The men all worked together and also 
stayed together in's log house that had been 
balit on one of the quarters, Some of the 
Younger fellows would occasionally get abt 
Tambunctios: One night when all Were re 
tired, each side by sige onthe floor, John and 
Willem van Ark go somewhat beaters. One 
of oe eres fhe up king 0 
auiet them down, got upand,bythelight ofthe 
bali lamp, reads portion from the Bible that 
encouraged them fe be matig (sober). But his 
tanner of ending each verse with a high- 
pitched upsring only made tmore dificult for 
the young fellows to quiet down, 

‘There was not mach time for relaxation, 
though, a the cabins had tobe bile When the 
cabins svere completed, the men returned #9 
thelr waiting famies 

That springof 1912, three families decided to 
g0 homesteading immediately. Douwe made 
Preparations to take his family to the home 
ead. Koop and Minke Mast and ther sn, 
Henry, and Jan and Johanna Oldegbers and 
theirgon, john, were the cther two fares that 
swent to their homesteads. They soon found 
that to travel inthe spring was a mistake; they 
Should have travelled by sleigh when the 
ground was sl frozen 





Doswe had purchased a team of oxen in 
anticipation of homesteading, ae well as a 
sagonforthe journey John went ote prairies 
toWeork bt the rest of the family went to the 
fomestead. They packed ther Belongings on 
the wagon: the fronks brought {rom the 
Netherlands some of which had never been 
pened ss Betje had unpacked only the abso- 
Ite necessities), « heater cookstove, some 
fume, groceries, cross-cut saw, ae, and 
some therhousehold items and tools. Also on 
the wagon were a bag of beans and five gallons 
of cal ol both provided by the government. 
On top of the whole load vasa cite of chick- 
ens, Tied behind was a milk cow. Florence 
{roakje, November 2, 195) had to stom top 
tithe wagon Toad to drive the oxen while Dow 
we walked, leading them, The two youngest 
Shildon, Tena (Tepe, March 12,1908) and Nor- 
tan (Nanning, September 2, 1908) were al 
iowed tordeon he wagon, Bete, Ada aie, 
May, 189), and Ant (Ott, October 6,112) 
had to walk alongside 

“The family set off ong Jasper Avenue, but 
prem soon arose Togo north toSe Alber, 
they had to cross the atectar tracks, which 
seresised about eight to ten inches above the 
(pound. After crossing the tracks themselves, 
theonen tried to pull the heavy wagon over, but 
soon gave up and lay down, Douiwe had no 
‘spenence vith oxen and, no matter what he 
Sd, he could not persuade them to move 
When the stretear Game slong, the conductor 
ado stop He was quite upset because he had 
2 schedule 1o meet. He took sticks out of the 
bush nearby and gave Beje and Ada each one 
Louse then instructed Dose opal the oxen 
up by thetenose rings, When Ads hi ase 
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his stick on the oxen she exclaimed, “Oh mis: 
sus, please don't hurt the oxes!” But she and 
Bot were told to help by hiting the oxen, The 
wagon was soon on ifs way agai, : 

When they reached the frst hill near St. 
Albert the oxen had a difficult pulling the 
ineavily-oaded wagon. So Doutwe unloaded 
‘early hlftheload, mostly trunks, aa farmers 
place along the road, promising to retrieve the 
foods when he coulde At Monin they had 
{oleave few moreitems behind, Even though 
the load was lighter, progress was agonizingly 
Slow During mich ofthe tip, the weather was 
rainy, North of Morinville, there was lt of 
‘Muskeg, the tralls were poor and had lar 
‘mid holes The Terpama® often had to coms 
Creeks with no tds. The wagon would usu 
ally get stuck up to ls axes in the deep mud 
Hole or the creeks. Then t would have to be 
unloaded before the oxen could pull it out of 
the hole and loaded again before continuing 
Trees blown down across the fai alo slowed 
the journey. Douwwe put the saw and axes to 
00d use in clearing the way so the oxen could 

Beje had taken along enough food to last 
Ahyee oF four days, but the food vas fnihed 
before the reached Clyde. When they came to 
2 farm, Bete would sometimes ask AYt or Ada 
{o oto the farmhouse and ask fa loa of breed 
orsome butter could be purchased, Usually Art 
‘went since he was fren sort and got along 
‘with everyone, But during the Journey one of 
the oxen stepped on Ars foot 0 for awhile 
‘da, whe wks much shyer, had to go 

‘After Morinville, the setlenients wore 
sevlles The Terpsmas travelled past Legal and 
Vimy, where most of the homéstenders were 
French: At night, they ually stayed at hall 
way house. At one sich stopping place, they 
had bedded down for the fight when they 
noticed, to thelr dismay, that there were bed 
bugs The rest ofthe night Betje sl up with a 
lanier to keep the bugs off the sleeping chi 
dren, By fouro‘dock the net moming, Douwe 
had had enough ofthe bedbugs and the family 
packed up and set of again 

The Terpsmas. continued on, through 
(aye, Edison, and on to Rossington. At the 
Fembina River they took afew more trunks of 
the wagon before they crossed on the ferry, 
again promising to return for them later, At 
Bisseldort, they exchanged their cook stove 
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fora smaller one to lighten the load still more 
since the trail was becoming worse and the 
‘oxen were becoming weaker as a result of the 
arduous journey. 

Finally, after having travelled for fifteen 
days, the Terpsmas came to the Shoal Creek, 
where the Scott family ived. The children had 
to get off the wagon since the oxen had a dif 
cult job bracing themselves going down the 
Steep bank into the creek. The creek was high 
from spring run-off, andthe logs that had been 
laid across to make a footbridge were covered 
with a few inches of water, Betje crossed over 
the logs holding Tena with one arm and Nor 
‘man with the other. She was halfway across 
‘when she slid off the logs into the waist-deep 
water; somehow she managed to keep Tena 
and Norman from getting wet. Once on the 
ther side, Abe Scott advised them not to g0 
farther with the wagon because there was a 
deep mud hole on the trail between Wing and 
‘Caughlin’s quarters and he felt the oxen would 
never make it through, especialy in their ex 
hhausted condition. He offered to take them the 








Toppa tg house bi in 1912 Dou athe wel, Noman an Tn on the fence. 





rest ofthe way with his oxen and stoneboat 
Thevefore te borrowed Sook stove: the bed 
ding and a few necessities were loaded onto 
Abs atoneboat and he fok te fay the ast 
<ne-and-arhalf miles oftheir Journey” Downe 
walked the distance withthe oxen an the cow 
Sd went back soon afterward fr the nagon 
fd theres of the toad Sometime later inthe 
finer he pickad pte ager ok foe he 
fad left Deseo 
‘Once the Tespsmas got to the homestead, 
they found thatthe cela wae led ith ter 
from the spring haw The cabin self had not 
teencompete finshed the four vals were 
Sspand the root logs were on but they sil ad 
{Sbecovered. Aston asthe amy was sted 
tn, Douwe and the children found smal 
branches to put on the roo then dug up sod 
{whlch was soaking wet ike everything ee) 0 
ut over the branches. The sods were placed 
Eesige cach other and stayed on te oo gue 
well case the oot was ult neal Ba AS 
the sos ded ner tha summer pot cracks 
speared between the 
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On the homestead, the Terpsmas lived on 
set of rabbits and pancakes. twas Florence's 
tak to set the rabbit snares everyday. Each 
toring she would check the snares and skin 
fn clean the rabbits that had been caught. 

Bete wold cook the meat for supper. 

“The milk cow Douwe had taken along 
provided milk forthe young children and the 
festof the family. Even though most of the area 
‘as heavy covered sith tees and bush the 
{ow found some meadows fo the west ofthe 
Oldegbers homestead to graze on. She had 
soon wor » path through the bush To her 
faourte spots and came home on her own 
txchnight One night, though, whenshe fled 
{show up a the usual milking time, Florence 
dnd Ada were sent to find het They followed 
the cowpath but could not find her anywhere 
hough they di see a bear. After seaching 
and wandering around for sometime, they be: 
came hopelessly lost Which wa to go? If they 
wentincheerong rection they might not ind 
‘veing for le. Sudent they heard a 
fanshot. Florence was sure i had come from 
Se nection while Ada was certain thad come 
trom another. Then they noticed smoke above 
three an headed ith don They 
Soon came toa clearing bythe Oltegbers og 
house. fn was there with his gun, which he 
had ted in hope of helping the girs find their 
wy Douwe and Betjeweretherealso;they had 
{ome tthe Oldegbery’ to se what coud be 
dane to find the girs. The cow had comehome 
longtetore 

Soon after they came to the homestead, 
Douwebepan thenecestary partothomesten 
ing: clearing the land. Towards the north, he 
fond fe acres of land that hada lot of brush 
snitbut not too much heavy timber. That sum- 
nerhe, Florence, and Ada spent most of thei 
tne clearing the piece so it would be ready for 
plowing. lt proved to be much harder work 
ThanDouwehad anticipated. There was heavy, 
vet deadall under all fhe brush as a result of & 
Tors fre that had gone through the country 
some years earlier Inapite of everything, Dow 
tre remained cheerful often singing wile he 
Yrsdearing,“O Canado, wat eb je maj Ber 
gen! (Oh Canada, how you have. deceived 
fel The song delighted Florence and Ada, 
‘who could not help but laugh atthe words, 

Living on the Homestead meant there was 
work to be done from morning until late at 


night and the Terpmas had ile ime to ist 
wih the Mast or Oldegbers families. About 
nee week thong Fefence and Aa aed 
wrth Henry Mast or John Oldegbers to 
Nellowdale ose fer was any el ae to 
bay groceries, They would lewe, barefoot, at 
xofdockin the mooring, and follow the tar 
rowdy tal through thebush, They vould 
tae food long to eat om the way. By the tne 
they got fo Me post ote, the gels srs 
wedi be soaking wet trom the devon the 
Ienvesand eras song the tll Atercheek: 
ifort tei would buy wher go 
tes Bee ight necd usual four super 
or lad they Gought very itl, because they 
srere ural fo carey anything hay for sock = 
iangcstance By te tne they go back tothe 
setiement st would be late i he day. Mike 
Mast mould often call the gis in before they 
ed helt toms hme and ty 
Some fock or bole of farmemelec pap to 
fake home, sik 

‘Aver cari ie oceiog howe a 
few times, Florence and Ada deciled {0 tke 
tg of ie oxen long to carry the proces 
iad Atte str hey pl the cee 
into two bag, altace te Eps wih 22 
and slung them over the oxs back, one on each 
Side. Allen well unt they came fo he eek 
ani he ov thought I as me fora deni 
Sanding on the bank, reached way dawn to 
Guench fs tt, not taking any nove the 
Toceles which sid forwat behind hors 
Sieldangld overifoneckin the water. lverce 
tnd Ads bh shor and sighlyounl, led 
‘ihallthermight to heave ups head but no 
Irate what they ig the ox stopped drinking 
iy when hand te Theos hal 
the bags ot groves had become wet but Bete 
tmataged Te elvege them = 

‘ise that surtner the Terpsmas had vis 
tors, Gael and Raymond Baker had come rom 
Edmonton to lok for suitable homenteade 
{hoy hal stayed withthe Mass, bu cme 
Elk fo Douve fora short whe Fw Florence 
fs Ada wished they could go back fo the ay 
th them an ety frm he homestead 
Tita ie med 

‘Bou made gods of his to oxen in 
ing trees dows we eat or pling 
{tgs ott ofthe bush, The Masts hed nooken, 6 


the gis spent three days helping Henry Mast 


pulllogs out ofthe bush with their oxen. Henry 
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needed the logs for building a barn, and his 
father Koop, was not well enough to help him 
‘with sch heavy work. After the gre had 
Helped, Minke gave Forencea pair of heron 
Cas leather shoes, They were & boon to For 
ence; the only other pai of shoes she owned 
was a rather Sloppy pa that had been made 
Irom a leather foetal. 

"The summer was soon over and by fall, 
Doutwe had four ares cleared. Sometime ater 
hee discovered that those aces were part of the 
‘ext quarter tothe north. What a discourage 
‘ment When this quarter was taken up, Doure 
twas promised that two acres would Be cleared 
tn hs land in retin, butt was never done 

‘The Terpsmas dd'not have enough supplies 
to keep them over the winter moat ofthe wi 
ferclothing wasin the trunks that had been ke 
dong the way, and the heater had also been 
iett "They had no seed to pant in the spring 
either. 0 in November, Douwe took his family 
Snd animals back fo Edmonton, 

‘Doutwestopped a the farms near Morinville 
and St. Albert to pick up the trunks that had 
ten eft, but he found the owners had moved 
and the trunks were one. This wasabig disap 
Pointment — Bete had been depending tn 








lusing the clothes for the children; now she had 
tomakedowith what they had. Atone time she 
‘was 60 short of material that she sewed sixteen 
litle pieces of cloth together to make a pair of 
pants for Art 





Team second shack nea High Love! Bdge, 112 Idan encamped on hn backround 





‘The family moved again tothe area near the 
High Level Bridge. This time Douwe erected a 
wood and canvas tent-type dwelling. The oxen 
and the cow, each tied to an iron peg, were 
pastured on the grass near the tent, Every 


Fight, Betje moved the cow close to the tent 
But one time, after the cow had just been 
moved to a new location, Douwe decided to 
leaveher therefor the night. The next morning, 
the cow was gone — only the rope and peg 
were let 


aa Pa Saag 





yt bl the mikcon Mike tea near the High Level 
ge 812 


Along the river bank, not fa from the Terp- 
gma’s tent, there were half beeds living 

1Ough Betje was afraid of them, when she saw 
halved tying take one ofthe onch ane 
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sheyelled, and the man quickly left. After that, 
she was quite sure that the hal-breeds had 
taken theit milk cov. 


Foere, Adon tot fsck 193 


Florence and Ada soon got jabs at Burns, 
wrapping butter and caning epg, and Dow 
we found a job working for the city on road 
construction. John had returned from the pra 
ties and was working on the High Level Bridge. 
By the spring of 1913, enough money had been 
saved that the Terpsmas could return to the 
homestead. 


Near Hgh Love! Bie, 113. Noman, Art, Tra 


Douwe went twice to the homestead that 
year — from March 5 to June 4 and from Au- 
{ust 6 to October 25. During one stay he took 
‘he whole family to the homestead and during 








the other only John and Florence went along. 
Fred Baron went along on one tip t look for 
homestead, Another milk cow anda pony were 
also part of the entourage. They had no sy 
haps'on thet tip unt they reached the Big 
Taber The overhead branches of a tee got 
caught onthe cat of chickens that was on op 
ofthe wagontoad. Ast broke off the crate an 
if fell tothe ground. The squawking chickens 
‘scape into the bush, Art an aftr them and 
reteved as many as hecould, Once they otto 
the homestead, the poy often ted Yo escape 
ndalvoys headed south it got tose. Final 
itgot away and Doswe never sve it again 

In the spring, John went with a sleigh to 
pick up the trinks that had been left at 
Fossington. Among the items in the trunks 
vwere along Fes wall clock and Betjes good 
Clothing fom the Netherlands. john onde up 
thesleigh, but when he went ono the riveree, 
the sleigh began fo sink. John retumed quickly 
to shore, bit the bottom fevr inches of the 
franks had gotten wet Heleft the runksin the 
shed and returned lter that yea to pick them 
tip. When Douwe and Bej finally unpacked 
the tronks, the clothing had rotfed and the 
Clockwork was water-maged; it appeared 
that when the trunks had been put back in the 
shed, they had been tured pee dovn and 
the water had soaked everything 

Tn the fll f 913, Dose got some crop of 
theland, buthe did not have enough money or 
food to tay atthe homestead forthe winter 
‘The next year though, the lamuly came to the 
homestead to stay. lence and Ada remained 
working in Edmonton and sent any evra 
‘money they made to their parents, Jon bulla 
cabin on fs homestead, Bat continued five 
wi his parents 

All the quariers in the area were heavily 
populated with poplar, sprice, willow tam. 
rack, and underbrush, and clearing these 
trees was also hard work, Douwe and the cit 
dren would clear approximately five aces at a 
time. Dowwe marked off a square by sinning 
bark off the tees. Most ofthe trees that had 
been cleared were used for firewood. Douwe 
andthe boys bucked up ther firewood forthe 
frst four years by sng a crosscut sw 

Each ear Douwe raed calf rom the milk 
cow twas a heifer she was kept, for in this 
svay Douwe bt up the herd Wit wae ule 
fe'was kept for butchering. Butter was made 
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from the cream and the milk was used formany 
things. 

n October 25, 195, Bete gave birth to an 
other son, George (Gerla) in their home. It 
tras a difficult bith, Art, Tena, Norman, and 
Florence who was out from the cy stayed at 
the Oldegher’ place while Johanna Okdegbers, 
the midwife, stayed with Betje 

Dove patented his homestead in 1917 
Records indlate that he was cropping nineteen 
deres and had eleven more brushed. He owned 
tleven head of cate, at no horses On the 
farm, hehad bultalsby 2-footlog house, 20 
by Soot log stable, and two other log bulld- 
inge. Other improvements were Bemile of pole 
sand wre fences and two wells, one twenty feet 
fd the other thy fet deep. 

The sod rof onthe log shack leaked when- 
ever it rained. Boje wat careful to Keep the 
feather beds dry by putting pots and pants out 
toaatch every dip Things changed consider 
ably when Douwe seeded the sods with grass 
Seed, Once the grass grew, the rots hel the 








‘aterand keptit from leaking through the root 
ren hth improvement the shack vas pt 
ida tacit ow andthe windows ni 

Toure bull anew house in 1917. George 
Caighin squared up north and south Br 
Doure and put up shakes where it should 
Sand: Mennt Nenbinga tnd Fopko Schuring 
trereamorg those wh helped Douve bulld 
‘The new house was two stories high, with four 
bedrooms upstairs I hadbig windows 100, but 
tReet improve we the singled 

Bee never had bedbugs inthe house, but 
in the 1900s that changed. The man who 
brought a stallion around to the foal farmers 
‘woul sayin the area for two or three days 
every tne he came, One tne he stayed with 
the eepomas, and slept in one ofthe uptaire 
bestrooka, On the second night the visor was 
there, Bou eg ihe tery tha he 
twent outside to the barrel by the well and 
Jumped in to soothe the icing, When Bee 
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mentioned the nedent the following day, tir 
Uisitor suggested bedbuga might be the cause. 
‘After Bejchecked thebed he had slept 
in and did find bedbugs! She suspected they 
fad probably been carried non the heavy thik 
averoat the man wore, When Nosnah and 
‘ena came home afer schoo, they found BeSe 
guite distressed. She was busting about inthe 
infested bedroom, patting pan under each 
bea leg and pouring boiling water down each 
comerto ry oki hebuge’ They continued to 
be plagued by bedbugs, though — no matter 
what remedy he ted Bee could not got rd 
them: 

Wii tving in Edmonton, Florence had 
metand become engaged to Dick Baker son of 
Gacle and Catharina They came to Necrianda 
tole marded in the church here, Florence was 
shor parents homestead avaiting her bg day, 
which was to be on her birthday, Noverber2. 
But Rew. Jongbloed, ater taking the train from 
Edmonton, became stranded in Westlock be- 
cause everything was drifted in after a bad 
Snowstorm, So the wedding was postponed tl 
Sunday. A wedding is avery special ay in a 
womans ite and everything has to be ust so, 
‘Specialy the wedding are Since Florence 
ined in the cy, she sw stylish clothing inthe 
shops For her weding, Florence purchased a 
eau dress a hat gloves, and shoes with 
gh heels. On Saturday evening there was 
Knock on the back door. It wa Ralph Kooy, 
elder of the chore, soho came to talk to Fo. 
nce about the marrage ceremony. He soon 
Sobced the highheled shoes standing in he 
Eichen and the sil dress hanging there too. 
Alter eyeing them, he fumed to Florence and 
Stated “You cant wear those shoes with heels 
ie that they look far too worldly. A piece of 
those hels wl defintely have to Bec of To 
‘how that he ws serious, he took out hijack 
inl. He also told he hat the ess was much 
too gaudy. But Florence femiy replied, “Me 
Koo} those boos wl be left untouched since 
Sought and pai for them mysel Iplan to weat 
thoh art den The mace cer: 
"ony was held during the following afternoon 
Serve and Florence wore the dress and the 
thoes. The wedding panty was held the next 
dayin Johns shack which wns decorated with 
Sproce boughs taken from the bush, Everyone 
Cine dresedin thet Sunday best the minster 
spake; and Baked goods and chocolate milk 
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‘were served. Florence and Dick Baker took up 
residence in Edmonton. They had two sons 
Florence stl ives 984) in Edmonton 

Douwe rented the homestead to Peter 
Kampnar and moved back to Edmonton in the 
spring of 1918 in order to work and save some 
tone} On the homestead he had five hea! of 
fate and a few calves, but the Neerlandia 
farmers were too poor 9 buy them so Douwe 
took them along and advertised them in The 
Edmonton Journal. The Terpsmas rented 
house in north Edmonton and sent 0 work at 
the Swift's and Burns plants and in con 
struction. Norman and Tena continued their 
Schooling in Edmonton 

By the winter of 1919 they had saved enough 
money to buy new cows and return to the 
homestead. Artand John went first to Bring the 
Tvestock- The eight head of eattle plus caves 
were put onthe tain to Westlock. From there 
‘An and John herded them to the homestead 
Then John came back for the fanily. They trav= 
elled in a canvas-covered bundle rack on 
Sleigh drawn by a team of grey ponies, Queen 
and Nelle. The cook stove inide vas kept 
iburing and the smoke went outa pipe a the 
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top. twas warm inside andthe family sleptinit 
aright. The Terpamas called caboose John 
had bought team of Clydesdales fom McPad- 
den’ He hitched them to another sigh witha 
heavy loa of the familys belongings that n- 
cluded a democrat and some furniture. The 
horses made good time withthe sighs giding 
averthe snow. A saddle pony named Kate was 
Ritehed behind the cbose snd on nice days 
‘ena and Norman took tums riding hes ihe 
deed. the children Rad fen during the tap 
‘Along the way, they would stop to buy bread ot 
maybe milk and ater In ellowdale they 
oughta whopper of loaf of bread, but when 
they ate it they found ithad a sour taste —it 
‘was sourdough bread, which the Terpamas had 
Bevereaten e 

‘Once again the Terpsma family arived at 
their homestead. They milked quite a number 
ofthe cows and shipped cream. They fed their 
animals from the grain they ralsed, but 
Shipped some grain ss well, It was usualy a 
oor grade since frost always Gamaged the 
Erope’ Dotwe had not brought any ehckens, 
‘becuse he had hoped to buy 1 small tock 
‘when he came to the homestead, But once 
hee, he found no one had enough chickens to 
Sell him floc So Tena and Norman were 
Assigned to go through the setlement and try 
to buy enough chickens to get stated. Since 
‘Queen and Nels were not fo be tusted with 
the chldren, old Kate was hitched up to the 
Soneboat.Ithad noshats 0 Katehad foharty 
shen going downs ope oheep the stone 
Fromhitingher heels. Fhetwoculdrenspenta 





couple of afternoons visting homesteadsin the 
settlement, buying one or two chickens at each 














pice, By that time, they had a respecaby- 
zed dak of hen ith one rooster The ck 
ena sported every colourunderhesunand did 
they Bg 

Teas the wild an fre west in Alberta for 
many years and not too, many fermers had 
fence off thar quarters. The Tspema cate 
and homes, lke ars, onmed and grazed 
ihetriesure; sometimes one to two mies ay 
The one orto leading cours wore cowbell co 
they could be heard then the children were 
looking for them, although a cowbel did at 
help much when the cows were resting. One 
time it was Norman’ tum to get te cus So 
Ser school, he sadled Kate’ only fo return 
twohourslaer with nocows, Tena sai tha she 
‘ould go and look for them and off she went 
Just belore 10 pan, when she as get 
‘ery envious about Tena’ welie, Bei sto 
buluide and heard fanayin the distance what 
sounded lke a cowbell A short tne iter a 
fend ofeows appeared anda weary Tena, Iwas 
attr ten ofleck and all the cows had to be 
Iie yet. Fortunately this didnot happen 

Tn the cold winter, doing morning chores, 
hauling firewood, and doing evening chores 
twas about the eitent of work the daylight 
‘roulallow, The well didnot produce enough 
Water forthe conve s0 they were led away fo 
Iuskeg holes, That wag'Normans fob. He 
‘would carry accep watering barel and make 
ral through the deep snus, withthe cows 
‘ely walling singe le behind hm. This was 
tery tiresome becnise it was quite a walk fo 
thete holes. 

‘Ada marred Erie Schelly, an lshman 
from Edmonton, in 1922 They are living in 
Enderby B.C. alpresent. Arthurmaried Rose 
Violette of Naples in Ociober 1903. They re 
Sided mast ik New Westminster BC. Rese 
li in 1966. Arthur passed away in 58D of 
pneumonia 

The pioneers of the community shared 
many happy times, but also sad ines, Wed 
dings were vayshappy osasions.InJanuary 
{B2F, Tena became bidesect of Peter hin 

“they were maried an resied onthe SW 
SGer35, which Douwe had purchased from 
Tina Caughln.'A few months after Peter and 
Tena were mare they found themselves ex 
poston baby whch made hem ected ard 

sappy This Rappiness was shortlved when 
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‘Tena suddenly took very ill on a Friday. Peter 
brought her home, where Betje helped nurse 
her Adoctor came out from Westlock and diag- 
nosed her sickness to be infantile paralysis 


Tepe frmara George, Hay Scho c1928. 


(pole). There was no mediation tobe given 
tha the heath authorities id not know such 
‘out the disease. A ek ter (September 30) 
{527 Tena wae called home ther Hlewveny 
Father heath inspector came from the Oty 
{nd quarantined the Tespama farm. No one 
could come and no one could eave. The funy 
piepred he body orbraland the cst 
rough to the road where C.K. Mast pckedit 
prt his track. Ada and lrence ce from 
the city and sesompaie C.K tothe funeral 
services which were hed inthe graveyard. Ne- 
ther Peter or the chet of Te fay ere 
crmitted to attend the funeral service 
Baran was not necessary, but at alte 
lle was known abou the sess 
DDouwe enjoyed gardening, each year ras 
ing many vegetables and potatoes. During the 
titer he sold carrots, eet, turnips, oF po: 
Uses to the Chisholm iumbering camp surtoy 
Tom Wilson, Douwe delivered thers to the 
Camp but Rod to wa for mild days so the 
Segeables would notieeze, One winter dyin 
1935 John had to bring oad of potatoes fo the 
‘imp. Muskeg Michal ode along since he had 
hob atthe Chisholm camp, Jokin and some 
<shers were planing to log nother berth on 
the Athabaeta River so John needed hs team 
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of Clydesdales and a cook stove along. The 
potatoes were put in the bundle rack on the 
Sleigh and the cook stove was put in the cuter, 
‘hich was hitched up behind the sleigh. Both 
the Clydesdales and the light team were 
needed to pull, so Norman came along to take 
the light team home. When they started off 
north along the trail all went well. But north of 
the settlement the trail became quite narrow. 
The sides of the rack got stuck against trees 
alongside the trail. Atfirst John would stop and 
chop the trees down before continuing, but the 
‘weather turned cold and it began blowing and 
snowing, making John anxious to reach the 
camp. He did not bother to stop anymore 
‘whenever he saw a narrow place ahead on the 
trail he simply gathered up speed and went 
fight through the narrow spots, Soon all the 
sides of the rack were gone and only the flat 
‘ack was left! When they got to the Horseshoe 
Bend hilljust above the lumber camp, John took 
the heavy team and what was lft ofthe bundle 
rack dovin the steep hill. Muskeg Michael fol- 
lowed with the light team and the cutter. After 


getting something to eat at the camp Norman 
took the cutter and the light team home, but it 
was dark long before he got there, 

Betje did a lot of sewing forthe family. She 


did most of it in the evening after the daily 
chores were done, working by the light ofa coal 
oil lamp. Whether it was the poor lighting or 
something else her eyesight was ruined by the 
time she was fifty. During the 1920s, a fellow 
came around selling glasses and Betje bought a 
pair that suited her Florence and Ada told her 
{o get her eyes tested by an eye doctor and not 
to use those glasses. But Betje insisted she 
‘ould see just fine with them andl never did go, 
to the eye doctor. 


A tragic incident struck the Terpsna fai 
in Apa Bos Wood on which coa ol had beet 
spilled was being burned in the cook stove 
swhen an explosion took place inthe soe 
{rowing the door open. Hire shot ott overthe 
Jatchen floor. Beje had oun through the re 
to reach the water pail and her clothes caught 
fire She ran outside, broke the ie ofthe put: 
ales and rolled in them. By that ime shes 
Severely burned in many” places, especialy 
around her waist, where allthe materal fom 
her skirt and biouse was gathered fghty 
against her body. Betje did not want to go othe 
hospitaland, not knawinganybetter, hedDou- 
‘we pu cotton batting onthe Buns, Dr, Versa 
tame later from Butthead and painsakingy 
Plcked the cotton strands out ofthe wounds 
Ieith tweezers. Betje was aid up for three 
months before she recovered enough tbe i 
ele open Horepcrcanteme ok at 
of the family for the fist ix weeks. Others 
Helge outs wel Dina Mest di 
stash for the family: The only good thing tha 
resulted fom the fre wos tha there sete no 
ibedbugs in the house anymore. During the 
fre, thesmoke had oozed outetween the gs 
and killed all the bugs 

Inthe spring f 1929, Douwe and Bee de 
cided to return fo Edmonton. They had a fam 
Sle and rented out their land — two quarters 
‘with about one hundred acres cultivated — to 
the Elzinga family. John hed marred Hada 
vers in 1928 s0 only the two boys, Norman 
nd George, went along to Edmonton. Thee 
Douwe bought a sever-acre plot with a house 
oni an raed potatos and vga, ut 
tas the years of the hungry thirties and the 
Produce didnot sell, even though atone time 
They were selling ninety pounds of potatoes or 
only fifteen cents. One winter the Terpsmes 
fad 170 bushes of pottoes store inte oot 
cals snabletosell hem. They kept tem un 
June, when they stared to rot and had t be 
damped Nona and George wen! tack © 
Neerandiatotake up farming in 937 Norman 
took over the original homestead and George 
took over Douwe's second quarter, the 
Cragin homestead 

‘Bouwe and Bee lived on their acreage for 
{en years, On May Te, 1938, Beje passed aay 
{root gallbladder and liver trouble After she 
died, Bouwe sold the acreage and lived witha 
trotherin Lynden, Washington, fora time. He 











visited his children and spent the summers 
with Norman and his family. Later he married a 
widow, Etje Westra, from Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin, They Were married three years, and then 
hebecame a widower once again. He moved to 
New Westminster and resided there til his pas 
sing on April 7, 1954, from stomach cancer 
Both Douwe and Betje are buried in the 
Neerlandia cemetery. 





Florence Baker 
Norman Terpsma 


SIEBREN AND WILLEMKE (DE BOER) 
TIEMSTRA 

Siebren (Simon) Tiemstra (Tiymstra) was 
born May 3, 188, in Bolsward, Friesland, the 
Netherlands. When he grew up Siebren 
wanted to join the army but was refused be- 
tause he was too short. Willemke de Boer, a 
cousin to Siebren, was born April 25, 1889, also 
in Bolsward. She was born into a farming fam- 
ily. When she was five years old she had to 
deliver bread every morning before school, a 
job for which she was paid three stuivers a 
‘week. But Willemke soon had to quit school 
and work for boeren. Through school she knew 
Froukje Eerdmans, who lived in a splendid 
house in the same town. Sometimes, when 
Willemke passed by the Berdmans house, there 
would be sounds of people singing and an 
organ being played, and she would stand close 
{othe house and listen tothe beautiful sounds, 
Froukje was of a different social class, and that 
meant the girls would not have much todo with 
cach other 

Siebren began courting Willemke, but in 
1806 he and his stepbrother fan Anema went to 
America. Willemke’s brother Johannes farmed 
in Harrison, South Dakola, so Harrison was 
Siebren’s destination. He found work with a 
farmer there and later rented land from him. 
Willemke came to Harrison in 1907, and she 
and Siebren were married January 16, 1908, 
Froukje Eerdmans also came to America, and 
she married Jan Anema. Away from the 
Netherlands, where social class divides peo- 
ple, Willemke and Froukje became close 
Inends Siebren enjoyed arming there and hed 
‘an opportunity to buy the land he was renting, 
but was attracted by an article placed in De 
Wachterby H. Kippers. It stated that in Alberta, 
Canada, 160 acres could be bought for ten dol- 





lars, although it did not say thatthe 160 acres 
‘were nearly all bush. Siebren could not resist 
the lure, and in 1911, he, Willemke, and their 
two sons, Albert (Uibe) George (May 30, 1908) 
and Gerben (April3, 1910), travelled north with 
the Anemas by train to Edmonton, 
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‘Once in Edmonton the Tiemstras lived in a 
tent in Fraser Flats. The tent had a floor of 
boards, and during the winter Siebren puta fly 
over the tent. Beside them lived the Tjeerd 
Visser family, and Gerben and Tena Visser 
often played together. One day both of them fel 
Into an abandoned outhouse pit, much to the 
disgust of Siebren, who cleaned them up. 
Siebren was anxious to begin farming. One 
‘or two men had searched for land in the Thor- 
hid area and found open land that had few 
trees, Siebren filed on a quarter in that area in 
‘April 191. But later he discovered that most of 
theland was under water, and he abandoned it 
(On December 18, 191, Siebren took up the NW 
14-613-5 in what was later called Neerlandia as 
homestead. He built a cabin on it in January 
1912 and stayed there until April 1, when he 
eturned to Edmonton to work. A third son, 
Ysbrand, was born to the Tiemstras on July 1 
1912, The Tiemstra family moved to the home” 
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stead in January 1913, Siebren had bought a 
team of oxen and packed all their household 
goods ona sleigh forthe trip. 

During their fist years on the homestead 
the'Tiemstas were supplied with wild mest by 
the trappers who lived north of them. One of 
the tappers, George Wing, would offen come 
tovtel Slebren where he could find a moose, 
{leer or bear that had been shot and Siebren 
‘would go into the bush with his oxen to dra 
the mest out, Siebren also snared rabbis an 
‘Shot praite chickens and partsdiges. To catch 
rabbits in the winter, he would put a fence 
Sround the haystack beside the stable, make a 
litle hole in the fence, and put a snare init 
Willeme cooked the choice pleces of the tab- 
bits and Siebren hung the carcasses in the 
chicken coop forthe chickens fo eat 

Siebren’s Homestead was atthe southern- 
smost part of the settlement. Many men who 
ime fo ook fochomesteads would stop athe 
Tiemstae place firs, often spending te night 
there, Other times whole families stayed und 
they had some place of their own. Tn some 
instances the say stretched to weeks instead of 
days, Tiemsira’s Tog house wes twenty-five by 
Sinteenfet and had one lange living area and 
two bedrooms, When there was company the 
Kitchen floor was often covered with blankets at 
nigh tmetmes there wre a may four 
teen people sleeping on the floor. When men 
ci oking for omesteads Seren was i: 
ing to take them through the setlement to se- 
Jetta suitable quarter He would sometimes go 
toEdmonton to pick upnev settlers with his ox 
team and wagon. Te took about tro weeks to 
snake the round tp. 


Siebren was the mail carrer from Mellow 
dale to Neerlandia for four or five years, Oncea 
‘week he would go early in the morning to Al- 
bert Mast’ place to pick up any outgoing mail, 
and bring itto the post office in Mellowdale. By 
the time he got back to Masts withthe Neerlan- 
dia mail, it would be late in the day. When 
Siebren got a horse in 1916 he hitched it up toa 
two-wheeled cart to use for getting mail. Usu- 
ally there was a fairly heavy bag of mailto take 
back, especially when there were parcels from 
Exton’ in it, The winters that Siebren was gone 
working, Willemke hauled the mail. Albert and 
Gerben went along to drive the horse for her, 
But they were not allowed fo handle the ma 
themselves because they were underage. 


‘Sion, Abo, Yebrand, Des Anon, Gorton, 196 


Siebren worked elsewhere during the win- 
tec tomake some money He usally worked st 
Huet Sawmill leaving erty Monday morning 
and retumning Saturday night, Many Saturday 
nights Wilke st up nl heidi 
hours patching Sieben clothes, then washing 
them so they would be dry and ready for Mon 


ay morning. While Sicbren was gone, 
Willem di te chores 
While clearing, iebren found that much of 
thelandonhis quarterhad burnt timber unde 
neath and was very heavy clearing. The dead 
loge underneath had been big tfees, much 
ier than he ones that wee tang Se 
ren applied fr she patent fo his homestead in 
Decertber 1916. He was cropping eighteen 
sxres and sic more were brushed, with the ba 
nce bing hey brush The oer inprove 
iments were two log tables, atwenty-<ightfot 
well, and two miles of pole fence. Siebven had 
Come with four cattle fn 1913; by 116 he had 
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tight cate ands hore. Siebren made hay for 
{he animals from the meadows east along the 
Shoal Creek. He and Jan Anema ustally 
worked together making the hay in summer 
ind bringing it Home in winter, 

‘One time while Siren wes breaking land, 
te couter on his breakang plow broke. Sebren 
{uiky decided that he could walk just as fast 
$shisteam of oxen would an carrie the wen 
Sytive:pound coulter all the way to 
Rossingion, where the blacksmith Fletcher 
Johnson lived. The blacksmith fixed for Sie- 
fren, then sid, “Ifa man has that muich ambi 
Son to walk al thot way with such a heavy 
thing then lan’ chagge him,” Sibren walked 
bad the same day with the coulter 

Yabrand became sick withthe measles in 
117 and just when he seemed tobe recupert- 
ing, tooka turn forthe worse. Within few 
dys died. 

‘During the fa epidemic of 118 Siebren and 
his neighbours helped eachother out: When 


Lambertus Janssen and his family, who lived 
[ptsouth of Sieben’ camedown withthe, 


ebren did their chores. Later Lambartus re 
turned the favour when Siebren became sick 

Pete Louws, a bachelor who lived just north of 
Teemstras, came over when he felt the flu com- 
ing on — fhe was afraid that if he became des- 
peraely ill, no one would find him. After 
Several days, though, he recovered and re- 
tured to is shack, 


‘Abr, Margaret Messtnk, Gorter, Jo Messen, 1918 


jnter, Emma (Ymkje), was born July 
12,1819. The following winter was a long one. 
Sicbren did not have enough feed for his catle 
and had to go to Mellowdale to get straw from 
the Metzgers. The snow was so deep that he 


haa to go over dis to get there and ould not 
folow the tall When Spring finaly came, all 
thecatle were el alive, bul very weak. Se 
brent them ott forage, but tee or four of 
them died after walking 1 far in thelr weak 
ened contition 

Sicbren was a nimble and active man. He 
could do hesdstands, walk on his hands, and 
jump higher than most anyone inthe sete 
Tent glen ft for saeone fh show 
Stature, He wee usually ling to try anythin 
andvas alvayscheeral Se 

Wilemke Was tall and much qucter than 
siebren, She and Frouje Anema were stil 
lose fiends and visited each other often. 
Froukje did lot of sewing for Wile, who 
idol sewatall exept forpatchingand mend 
ing on her hand sching tire, Wile 
spent many evenings kang sock, mens, 
Or sweaters forthe family. 

Besides doing the fay’ wash, Willemke 
washed cates feroters. This ince ded patch 
Tig ond mending tne, George Heltan, c 
wklower ftom Mélowdale, would come tothe 
Tlemetas once a week and change ito his 
freshlycleaned dothes there, leaving his ity 
‘ones (Or Willemie to take aro the ext eek. 
He often gave Willemke a pace of tallow in 
return fot the washing” Pete Louws also 
‘ought his dothes to Wiiemke to be washed 

Eich summer mooqultoes were s plague. 
Towards bedtime, when the mosquitoes be- 
Cline unbearable, Wile woold make 
stig inthe cook stove by covering te wood 
wih Breen gross, She woud leave tho metal 
Plate ifthe stove to jet the smoke spread 
through the house. Soon the mosquitoes 
would be crowded again the windows tying 
to escape. Then Wilembke and the chides 
‘would Bil the mosquitoes with wet rags. The 
Ealy could then goto bed and seen pears 
fly unl four or ive o'clock in the horning, 
when the mosquito population inside had 
Sin ssn to 2h uncbeotable evel When 
‘llemicchad gardening doshe made fouror 
five smudges in five gallon pls and spaced 
ther in he garden she cold work witout 
too much deacon 

Before the Neetlandia church had it own 
sinister Sleren often went fo pick up the 
‘uniter (asully Rev. Jongbloed of Edmonton) 
‘who we to preach in church the coming Sun 
{ay The minster would have tobemet Dus 
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seldort, which was as far as the stage went 
Sometimes the minister would stay overnight 
athe Temstra’s as wel, ssi 
‘The foursmile tip to church on Sundays 
took ap fo oneand-ahalf hous withthe 
horses and wagon. The tal was so poor that 
Stren ad fo dive lovely just to sy on the 
wagon, He would often walktochurchinstead, 
Sometimes with Emma on his shoulders. In the 
winter the sleigh could be used and that went 
Inuch faster. If it was too cold, though, 
Willembe stayed home withthe children and 
‘ead them Biblestores, In between services the 
mstras would sometime stay at the Anemas 
for lunch. Siebren served in consistory for 
many years, He kept up on church matters by 
reading Dutch church papers and other books. 
Siebren taught Sunday school for some years 
land would often tell the Christmas story io the 
children at the annual Christmas concert in 
chach 
Sicbren bought a team of mules, Jack and 
Jerry during the 1920s. Siebren found them to 
bedever animals. Ihe took them toa field and 
plowed three rounds with them the frst day, 
the folowing time he went there they would 
plow three rounds, then stubbornly refuse to 
fo ‘any more. Siebren would use one of the 
mules, hed op the buggy tke the 
Family to church. He kept the mules for five or 
Te original Tiemstra house was built of i 
unpeeled spruce logs Ita sad ot wich 
dipped whenever trained. Wilemke would 
offen have to move the beds to spots where 
there were no drip, Siebren later built an ad- 
tlomof peeled logs which was used asa kitchen. 
1n1826 with the help ofhisson Gerben and fim 
Jokinman, he built a two-storey humber house 
“Albert and Gerben hed already quit school 
by the ime Emma was old enough fo go. She 
gagcholin 835 when he asses 
‘old She was the ony one going to schoo! from 
that comer of the setlement, so at frst she 
boarded with the Ingwersens. Ingwersen’s 
daughter Ane would braid Eauna’ ong hair 
fach moming. But, even though she went 
hhome weekends, Emma became homesickand 
vias soon moved to the Anemas, Her hai, 
though, was eu short to make less bother Sie- 
tren would pick Emma up every Friday night, 
Te Tee eis aieel Geis Moni ues 
ing Later ater the Albert Mast famaly moved 











back from Edmonton, Emma walked to school 
with the Mast children, Doris Wilson also lived 
slong the way, and the children looked out for 
hier, but she usually had work to do before and 
after school and rarely had time to walk with 
them. Emma never wore shoes to school be- 
‘use they would get uined fit should happen 
to rain, Depending on the weather, therefore, 
she either wore rubbers oF went barefoot 


Ena, Tena Abert Wile, Seren. Frnt Rose, Jo, 
‘aon 





Siebren and Willemke had two more chil 
dren: Rose (Rooske) was born October 20, 1923, 
land joe Johannes) on March 1, 1929. In 1931 
Albert married Tena Wierenga and Gerben 
married Tena’s cousin, Trientje, daughter of 
‘Andries and Rika Wierenga. 

Emma married John Schuman of Bruder 
tion pri 25 199-Tey farmed in Naples 
‘and raised a family of three children, In 1941 
Rose married John Ingwersen of Neerlandia, 

‘Sieben and Willemke retired in 1944. Their 
sons took over the farm, with Albert taking the 
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north half of 1-613-5 and Gerben the south 
TIE Sieben bought five acres at the Corner 
ffom John Ingwersen. He resold itn 1946, and 
he, Willemke, and Joe went for a trip to the 
slates, fist to South Dakota where Willemke's 
brother lived, and then to California where a 
sinter lived. In 1947 Siebren and Willemke 
moved to Lynden, Washington. Joe stayed in 
California and married Charlene Kuipho in 
1. 





were, Sieben, 159 


Around 1955 Siebren and Willemke re- 
turned to Neerlandia to live. They bought 
Henry Bouwman’s house and moved there. 
Siebren remained an active person. A week 
before he died he was stil doing handstands 
He passed away May 25, 1960. Willemke then 
moved to Barthead, living in her own home 
unt 1974 when she went to Barrhead Nursing. 
Home. She passed away February 3, 1979. 
femstra Family 








ULBE TIEMSTRA 
IKE TIEMSTRA. 

Ube Tiemstra (Tiymstra) was born August 
3, 1854, in Wommels, Friesland, the Nether- 
lands. He later owned a farm in the area. His 
first wife, Roosye de Boer, died, leaving Ulbe 
and four children, one of whom was Siebren, 
Uibe remarried to a widow, Sietske de Haas, 


who had two children. One of those two chil 
den, Jan Anema, immigrated with Siebren to 
the U:S.A., and later both of them home- 
steaded in Neerlandia, 

‘Two more children were born into Ulbe and. 
Sietske's family: Ike Ysbrand) on September 1, 
1898, and Charles (Tjeerd) on January 30,1903, 
Sietske died ina flu epidemic in 1919. Ulbe had 
sold his farm in 1916 because he was dissatisfied 
with the government intervention in farming, 
‘Then Charles decided to immigrate to Canada 
and he persuaded Ike to come with him. Ulbe 
decided to go along and visit Siebren, He 

mt six months. 


planned to stay fora 
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After the three arived in Neerlandia in June 
1920, Ulbe and Tke stayed with Siebren. Ike 
worked for him that first summer. Ulbe liked 
the country so much that he decided to remain 





in Canada’ Wherever he went, he was never 
con without his Klompen. He hada pain pair 
that he wore during the week and another 
handsomely-painted pair that he wore Sun- 
days, Ube did in 192301923 atthe age of 68 

in the fall of 1920 tke and his brother 
Charles, worked on a roadcrew. During the 
following yeas he worked for other farmers 
and, duriig the winter in an Edmonton coal 
tine. He bought the SW 442-35 from Jocob 
Oithuis in 1928 On ite kept afew milking 
cows, some horses, and somne sheep. Tke re: 
thained a bachelor The difficulties of pioneer 
ing took is tol, and in the late twenties he 
developed mental problems, He was hospi: 
{alized in Oliver Mental Institute in 1929 and 
‘emained there unt his death on October 25, 
B52. 
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Canada, The St. Lawrence river was still 
frozen, and the ship was forced to dock at 
Halifax rather than at Montreal. From Halifax, 
Klaas took the train to Edmonton where he 
joined his family. For three years he worked at 
Swifts Packing Plant along with his brother 
They worked ten hours day at20e perhour— 
a good wage for those days 

ells aim was to bea farmer. Therefore, in 
1913, he set out for Neerlandia with Rs friend 
‘Anne Rintjema. They travelled witha team of 
iorses and a wagon loaded with supplies, 
among which were a sulky plow anda tent. On 
january 194, they led on adjoining quarters 
A cleon the SE 19-61-35 and Anne onthe SW 
20-6135. They lived ina tent the frst winter 
‘One night, they were so cold that they took the 
team of horses into the tent with them nan 
attempt to get warm. Tt was a costly move be- 
‘use the horses ate the years supply of to- 
ticeo. Anne did not stay in Neerlndia and 
never did prove up his land 

Jelle had no idea how to judge what was 
good land in Alberta, but he did select a pleas 
Snt location. A small knll overlooking elite 
Take was his choice ofa site. There were no fish 
inthe lake, Duta variety of birds — including 
red-winged and yellow-headed blackbirds 
frequented the area. The lake was to be the 
rater supply forman and beast for many year. 
Trees were chopped down to cea the Buling 
site, and the logs were pled up to be used in 
constructing a cabin. The roof was made from 
tarpaper and rough boards. Lumber for the 
{oot was bought from a sawmill inthe area for 
50 per thousand board feet. Then, when the 
Cabin was ready (the summer of 191), Anke 
‘ame tothe farm to lve 

Life was not easy in those years, The 
cookstove and a square drum heater were all 
Jelleand Anke had to Keep theirlving quarters 
tearm, Sleeping upstairs In their log ean, the 
‘iningas often had frost, formed by their 
breathy on the blankets. Clothes had to be 
trashed by hand and ironed with Nations Jelle 
Ind Anke grew thei own vegetables, Grauwe 
‘rwvten were raised and eaten regulary. 

in the spring of 1915, Klaas came ojo his 
parents. He and his father cleared and plowed 
the land using horses, rather than oxen as 
many farmers did. Then during the late sun- 
ter or fall Klaas would goto southern Alberta 
to work for other farmers, and during the win- 
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ter he would work in sawmills and lumber 
‘comps in the Neerlandia area. 

or many, fe on the frontier was a chal- 
lenge, an adventure — but not for Anke. She 
loved tohave people around her In the Nether 
lands she had paddled bread and stopped to 
havea lite chat at each house. In Esmonton 
shehad had boarders. Now, stuck on a home 
Stead where she saw few people, she was 
Harved for company. Sometimes when she ave 
friends on thetr way to visit her husband's 
brother Klaas, and family, she would runoutto 
theroad tostop them for alitctalk.Asoften a5 
nt, she would persuade them to visit her in- 
Stead — much to her sisterin law's dismay 
Noy lfein Neerlanda in the pioneer years was 
no for her She often said that she would have 
Crawed back tothe Netherlands if ithad been 
possible 


ot, ste 


Jelle and Anke were both of medium height. 
Aha ese he eek eer ns 
geatoet oe ie cues 
a er er es oer rete! 
Ss es ie ee Se 
rotate niente 
aber lye tert er 


actly at 8:00 a.m., 12:00 noon, and 6:00 pam. 
respectively 

elle was a more quiet person than his wife, 
although he could be sharp-spoken when the 
‘occasion demanded it. Both he and his brother, 
Klaas, were well versed in Biblical knowledge, 
‘but when it came to presenting their views 
publicly, Jlle tended to stay in the background, 

During those years, ministers came from 
Edmonton and the U.S.A. to preach. The min- 
isters usualy stayed at Jelle and Anke's place, 
because they had more room than others did 
Both Jelle and Anke enjoyed this — Anke be- 
‘cause it meant company, and Jelle because he 
fenjoyed discussing matters of Christian living 
‘with ther. 

The Tuiningas travelled to church by sled in 
winter, but in summer they often walked, 
When they walked, Anke would take extra 
socks along so they could change when they 
reached church; the heavy dew in the long 
grass soaked the socks they were wearing 

‘In 1920 Klaas made profession of faith. 

1 1928, Klaas built house for himself and 


his parents, The materials for itcost him $450 It 
was one ofthe few frame houses in Neerlandia 
at that time. The kitchen was finished off in 
Side, but the two-by-fours were visible in the 
rest of the house. An unusual feature of the 


house, for that time, were the “store-bought” 
doorknobs. Everyone said, “Such a big house! 
and for only three people.” 


Sp Ra 


ase Tuning house lt i 1928. 


But pethaps Klaas had plans no one knew 
about. There had been a recent influx of immi- 
{grants to Neerlandia. Among them were three 
‘Wierenga families, each with several girls, Sure 








enough, Klaas decided to court Trientje 
Wierenga, daughter of Lammert and Hen. 
dere. They saw each other, at most, twice a 
vwek, but Being 39 and 3 years of age respec: 
tively, Klaas and Trientje thought there was no 
time fo engage in lengthy courship, After 
three months, on Sunday, May 8, 1952, they 
were married. Klaas had become a Canadian 
citizen in June 1920. Now, through marrying, 
him, Trientje automatically became one too, 
After the regular church service, Klaas and Tr- 
tentje went to the Wierengas for supper, and 
later that evening Klaas brought Teiente to her 
new home by horse and buggy —a distance of 
40 miles, That night bells rang: someone had 
tied cow-bells under their bed. That was the 
‘extent oftheir honeymoon, 

‘At six o'dock the next morning Klaas went 
towork in the field. That was the first day it was 
possible that year because it had been a wet 
pring. Klaas’ parents lived in the house with 
the newly-married couple. Three months later 
in July 1982, Mother Anke died from cancer, at 
the age of 66, Menne Nanninga made the cof- 
fin; there were no other expenses involved. 

(On August13, 1933, Klaas and Trentje’s first 
daughter, Henrietta, was bom. The mid-wife, 
‘Aaltje Baker, had to be picked up early that 
Sunday morning to help with the delivery. 
Trientie spent over two weeks in bed and 
vowed never to have another baby, but the fol 
Towing August, on the 24th, a son, Jelle, was 
born, then on April 8, 1936, along came a sec- 
cond son, Lambert, and on December 5, 1937, a 
third, James, For every delivery, Aaltje Baker 
received five dollars. 

Doing the wash fora family of four children 
‘was quite an undertaking. Pake Jelle would 


ised Pood vette 


haul water up from the lake with a yoke on his 
shoulders, from which a pail hung on ea 
side, The water had to be heated in large boilers, 
fon an old, woodburning cookstove, It was put 
fn the stove the night before washday and the 
‘woodbox was filled (a task which required 
any trips to the woodpile). In this way, Tren 
fje could get an early tart on Monday morning, 
She would be up at 4:30 a.m. so that she could 
et the wash on thelline before the children let 
for school in the morning. Once the water was 
heated, it was taken in small pals from the 
stove to ahand-operated washing machine. All 
the clothes were washed in one tub of water and 
then rinsed in a second tub of clean water. In 
winter, the clothes were then hung on lines 
upstairs, where they often stayed until they 
Were needed again. 


Pee. 
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Daring the ft yar ofthe mariage, 
at and ete we ged byte 
"mje would search the mates eases fr 
thee creatures, but te problem rained, 
Finally one sume granary was pulled e- 
Eide tie house. The famaly lived int uring the 
dy hile the Heaters and stoves were sted 
fo fal capacty in an attempt to Kl the bed 
tugs liga wonder that the house inet burn 
dfn. But the edt did conta he bedbugs 
hd hen the House had coled ft Tene 
frou Sweeyup the dena bugs. Two Yous 
Tier when te Reuse was finished ofthe bods 
tg pblon dapper 
a ana end bbe Reims, went 
regulary fo the weekly Monts Socey meet 
in. Coninghome on oreebac, they would 
Bas ene of interest to both ot tig, Be 
tne the both had loud yes they could be 
ant escing ae sy 
“Although the Tung had no radio, they 
leined of memorable event which occured 
151859, One August moming het nelghbour 
‘Rane Egesinaeume over tel hem that he 
frdoh the radio that another coriog had 
Saved, That year on August 28,8 second 
augher Eat was born to Kas and Tete, 
thd the next year on December 2 2 third 
Mike as boo 








Going to church in the winter required de- 


termination and preparation. The Tuiningas 
had to rise earlier on Sundays than on a week- 
day morning in order to reach the church on 
time, They travelled in aclosed sleigh drawn by 
twohorses. At their feet were preheated stones 
wrapped in towels. Fora few years they went to 
Grace and Oene Piers' for Sunday lunch. Once 


the Piers family started growing, the Tininga 
family prepared wooden apple box fll of 
sandwiches each Sunday, and between services 
Sayed in a small heated shack located one 
squarter mule south ofthe hamlet that belonged 
{GrAnne Elgersma, When they returned home 
2 the end of the day, thelr house was stone- 
Colas and everyone shivered fil the Sires were 
Started and had warmed the house 

During the summer months, Tentje and 
the children would sometimes goby horse and 
dlemocrt to visit er family forthe day. Along 
shea she would pik upc One 
time she picked up Bill Oldegbers gest sto- 
rytellr He told the kids that he could jut 
Figher than the tees growing beside the roa 
‘When he stood up to show them, their eyes 
ew big and their mouths popped open. Was 
fee going to take off? No, he oniy Jumped 8 
couple of inches! What a surprise 

ih 194 an old Huclson car wes purchased. 
Everyone looked ford to the Kotary of rid 
ing in a car, Mastering the art of driving, 
though, proved to be dificult for Klaas, who 
ase years lathe tine, One Sina 
morning Klaz rode right over an old well on 
the churchyard and gota flat tre. Changing 2 
tren that ar wes fea pain nthe necks Klass 
Cotild be heard fing the dre during the church 
Service, Many hammer lows were needed fo 
make the outer rim ft over the inner. Klaas 
‘xplanation forthe scident was thatthe steer 
ing had locked, but the hunch of others was 
it he diver a response Another 
dent happened when Ries was coming home 
from Barrhead. Because there was acar behind 
Fim, as he approached Bakers comer he did 
not slowdown sn time to tun propesy. He 
went backand forth over the ditches on either 
Nae of the road a few times, but eventually 
ended up back on the road again eis amazing 
how the Hudson took all that abuse — to say 
nothing the pasengers, who had expected 
{orien comiort 

During the summer of 1941, Bil Othuis and 
Jack Tuninge, who owned a welling outht 
{Ogether came to dria wel forthe Tuiingas 
Tha put an end to hang water fom the lake. 
The children stil had enough chores 'o.do, 
however The woodbox ail had tobe fled, 
and before leaving for schoo! in the morning, 
thetoys each had fo milk one or two cows the 
fils nottobe let off free, had tomakebeds and 
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ack Manny, Crore, Dingo ee, Font Jm, Ano, Gor 
fon Bath, Lamor 1650 


dust the house before breakfast, To ge ready 
Sntime, they ha to get up at silk in the 

isthe Tuningn chuldren walked to schoo! 
thoy were joined by others, s0 that the group 
hhumbered about a dozen by the time they 
feached their destination. I tsually took the 
Jininga about an hour and a haf f walk the 
four miles to school 

To keep hfe interesting, another boy, Gor- 
don, was bom on November 6 1948. This baby 
‘tas born in St Josephs Hospital with De. Ver 
fen and the nuns thereto help. Daring the 
final weeks of each pregnancy, nd for fee 
treek thereafter Tene aly had one of her 
Sisters come to help her. Tis me was no ec 
ception 

During all this time, Fake Jlle was living 
with the fam. Tene found him tobe an 
complaining person who was easy $0 get 
Bong with, On November 6, 196, afer afew 
‘reels int. Jouephs Hoop he pasted away 
She age of 7 

Harvesting days were a busy but exciting 
andeerjoyable ime, because ofthe many neigh 
fours getting together to help. An embarrass. 
ing moment for Triente was when Jacob 
Hiemotranasabouttocatsome lettuce with his 
hoon meal. “lk dacht al dat mijn efen be- 
trewgde," he said, as he pulled a big green 
orgy et of his ssad. thought alten that 
iy food was moving) 


















































Ciaeoeholdng Hom, Tene haling Jal, 138 





“Thvough the years there was alt of con: 
fusion te post office concerning which mall 
teas meant fo Klan and which yas meant for 
HS uncle, algo Kags Tinnga, Therefore on 
Apa 22, 1955, “Kian, the younger” had Ns 
‘ine offal changed to Clarence Todo this 
{pet fim SI3 "anda tp fo te courthouse in 
Edmonton 

‘rence and Tren, both strong-willed, 
dynamic people, tavelestheirmarkentamily | 
ekd'community. As a'young man, Clarence | 
Conducted Boyy and Gaiety formany | 
seas teaching ble study and church history. 
Iaterhe dligenly taught catechism. He also 
Served in te constory. Ministers head from 
Finin no uncertain tim, as to whether he 
Sermon was good or bad, There was never any 
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question of where he stood on anyisue. Tien- 
A too, was knowledgeable and forceful, Loud 
discussion ona variety of opis could be heard 
‘nthe Taringa household Fe caughters, ho 
tere expected to help Trenje withthe house 
Work, didnot always appreciate thei mothers 
vocal strength, Henny wrote 

“Often during the simmer holidays, while 
Mom took her nap we'd sneak out and hide 
behind the garage oping not be found and pat 
ck to work But Moms voice caried loud and 
clear it could not be ignored" 

ren the farm animals were expected to 
know who was boss and obey. I they went the 
‘wrong way, Clarence addressed them in strong 
language 

Fas not all work and no play, though 
ter supper Clarence and Tieng relaxed and 
Spent time with the children doing such things 
=F ppg amen wath them or Reping then 
with their homework. When the children were 
Smal they would stand on their fathers fect 
dnd he would walk them around the kitchen, 





Sometimes he would take one of the children 
fn his knees and bounce them up and down to 
the rhythm of Hop Hop, Hinke, a Frisian 
rhyme. In spite of a congenital hip defect which 
‘caused Tiientje to cripple, she would chase the 
children around the table, and join in the 
laughter joking when they allfllinz heap, 
She accepted her handicap gracefully, only 
‘once saying to her children, “If could only run, 
Tike you. 

Going to the outhouse was something to be 
dreaded in the winter months, As Trientje 
walked with difficulty at the best of times, 
struggling against wind and snow made these 


The Happy Gang, Jeo, amber Fon: Gordon, 1852 
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treks hazardous forher. Sometimes Clarence or 
One ofthe children would go with het fo pre- 
feather rom fling 

’Astime passed ad the boys grew up, Clas- 
ence bogan fo eave most of te farm work 
them. The last yer that he was actively in 
sth an os, when heh 

aul bles, He didnot seem o age appreciably 

though. Fie had been bald sine he was 9 years 
of age, when fe had lot bs hair Becabe of 
troll ever e Became ait more rotund a= 
TEE years went by, but unt the age of 85 he 
‘ould be seen planing and hoeing the garden, 
Picking bese, or waking down the rad. He 
Freraped ive les a day swinging Ns ams 
‘igorousy ashe went 

“Ten kept busy crocheting and Kniting, 
Children and finaly for her great-grand 
shikden shesiaytokanandirestn he 

Life has not always been etsy for Clarence 
and Thenijer There have been difficuies and 
differences of opinion, but tzoughout the 
ears of work and playa tong see of com 
Intmentandlove forthe Lord has flowed. Pres- 
ently (96H), a he ages of 90 and 8 respec 
they Clarence and Bente are able, wi the 
hep oftheir children, to remain in the house 
Cadence bull Sl years ago: Though thet ary 
Years were hard they cid no consider then 
{elves poor as they never add food, dothing, 
or shekes ‘They are thankful to the Lord Who 
fas blessed them richly. 

Four of thelr children are living in other 
pars of Canada elle maried Henfetta Vise 
Fferof Edmonton in 963. Hle was ordained asa 
minister of the Chestan Reformed Church in 
the same yeas They are living n Lethbnige, 
Abeta, where he e pastor of Fst Chain 
Reformed Church. They have four children, 
James mastied Irene Westerhof of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan in 1962. They ae reading 
wth their fot children in Jari, Ont 
Mrhere james is serving as the minister of 
Ehcnever Christian Reformed Church, Edith 
traried Willam Sinema from Granum, Al 
ert, i961 With thee five children hey ve 
ih'edoonton where Bil s an elcical engl 
fering inetector at NAIT. Ange lives in 
Toronts, Onto, where she worked for the 
Cnculum Development Cente for several 





years, She is now doing family counselling in 
that city 
Henrietta De Groot 


KLAAS AND SJOERDJE (WYMA) 
TUININGA pes 

Klaas and Sjerdje Tuiinga left Oosterend, 
Friesland, the Netherlands in the spring of 
1812 with nin children ranging in age from six 
months to thirteen years. Klaas had been a 
Iiachnit ina butter factory, but did not se @ 
fature for his children inthe Netherlands and 
fd heard many good stores about all he and 
tobe had, practically fee, in Canada. But how 
tras he to get there? His family used up every 
Siverheeamed,soone woul think that em 
fan would have remained a dream. Some 

raintanees, however, agreed to lend im 
the fare and the Tuiningss set salon the 
Volendam. 

What a journey —and with so many small 
children! Breryone except the baby as 0 sex 
Sick that they could not ke care of themseves 
{Two bachelors on board looked aftr them. For 

st ofthe te Klaas was well enough o help 
Ene forthe baby (This was fe only me in his 
life that he changed diapers) The baby Carsie 
{Gernge September 27,9} probably escaped 
Seasickness because she wae used t0 10 of 
rocking 

‘After the lengthy sea vovage the Tuiningas 
arrived in Mortal but sil had etong way 
travel by train before they reached thelr dest 
tation, On arsival in Edmonton they found that 
Rousing was eo scarce that many people ved sn 
tents. The Tuiningas managed odo bitbeter 
they gota shack 

fw lonesome Sjoerdje was, and how hard 
it was for her to cope in this hile shack in @ 
Strange land! Her husband had a Dutch-En- 
fish dictionary which he had staid before 
Etmingto Canada, and this wasofsome help t0 
them, Once again they were befriended. Kees 
Van Geest ved alone ins large howse and 
invited them to share i with him. The move 
twas made eagery, but living there was not as 
fay as they had hoped. Kees believed that ¢ 
FRuman soul wos in his Targe collie dog ard 
expected the Tuininga family t teat it tike a 
parson, When Sjoettje, who already had 30 
ny children tolook ater and so much to do, 
discovered that this included allowing the dog 
{o shake his wet com all over the house, she 
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decided it was too much for her to bear. Soon 
they found another house, where they lived for 
number of years 


‘ack: Kas, Sloane Flag Joe. Mike: Bar, Claus. 
Seni’ Front Sac Pet, Gert uack wih Cama, Dae 


During thes three yearsin Edmonton theee 
more children, Joe elle, September 21913) 
Gea (Gitze Wem, February 23, 113) and 
fnnie (Anke, Decenber 7, 16) were born to 
Eitssand Sjocrdje: Then, afer five yearn the 
Gy they decd to move to the bush country. 
With twelve children to care fr, one might 
Consider such a move reckless and fresponsi= 
fe butte Tuiningas were rusting in God and 
Hig contra ofthe ature 

‘Klaas brother Jelle and his family were al 
readyin Neerland and, with heir encourage- 
tment and help the move was made in the 
Springof 1917. Riassbought one team af horses 
aha sleigh and his nephew Clarence (laa) 
tame font Neerland ith another All 
Isngngs were ade on thse to ih 
The family clambered aboard, and off they 
trent to Neerlandia, with a red cow and calf 
Completing the entourage 
‘Aninety-mile trek, ittook many a day 
Over muskeg and creeks — no pavement or 

rave, 
wih so many children twas hard to travel 














One sleigh ipped over, what a worry to Dad 
‘Was his organ all ight? — nothing ese 
mated 
(ep oma poem by ne) 

Before they let Edmonton, Klaas had pur- 
chased $80 worth of groceries (no luxufies, 
these) on time a the corner grocery store. The 
tsllowr fle sugar, tea, coffe, and salt which 
Fe bought were expected to last all year When 
the allow box was empty i wasted asa bed 
for Annie. 

‘When the Tuiningosarived in Neerlandia, 
they moved info a house owned by Mastin van 
ddr Heide. The van der Fieldes were workingin 
Edmonton atthe time 

‘Klaas had filed onthe NE19-61:3-5on April 
23,1915. Now he and his sons set about making 
dog house with a barn atached, to serve as 8 
teporay ding Since umber wan wae 
the buldng was given asod root and only halt 
tthe howse floor could be covered with Tam- 
ber the beds stood on a mud floor The only 
heat was provided by very small heater anda 
ook stove, but there were never any serous 
Sliments Because of the cold 

The eldest children, Bertha (Boukie, March 
16,189) and Claus (Klas, June, 900, stayed 
in Edmonton to augment the family’s income 
Bertha sent many welcome parcels ofboth new 
dnd used cthing. AtChristmas there was us 
Ay garment er ah pan sal fy. The 
artivalof a parcel was always a happy occasion 
{wo ofthe most weiome iteme were a huge 
drum eater which Claus supplied, and abeau- 
Sifu large range which Bertha sent. Even then, 
withthe bitterly cold winters, things froze in 
the house and no-one was able to Keep house- 

ants, One winter, the potatoes got chilled so 
ly tha the Tuningas ate sweet asting po- 
tats forthe rest ofthe year 

Water vas obtained fom a wellby means of 
a bucket Inthe winter, as each pail was pulled 
tp the water would splash gana the cbbing 
hd freeze to it After water had been haul 
day after day forthe family and livestock, the 
{ce got so thick that the pail could not go 
through. Klaas had good idea: put some 
brurming wood in the pall and lt it down onto 
the ies I worked very well — the see melted 
tnd once again water could be asd up —bt 
the Tuningas drank smoke favoured water for 
site a while 

‘A year oF two afer they moved to their 
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homestead, Klaas bila larger log house, with 
alargekitchen and bedroom downstarsandan 
Upstairs for additional bedrooms. They had 
inter no for the oor and the oa, bt 
there were no shingles, only tar paper, whi 
tra far on leapt Many = hight Bother 
Thininga went upstairs with tins t0 catch the 
dips. 

The “old” house was converted to a bar 
and gradually more buildings were con 
Stace among them a arger og barn and a 
arenary: With the Relp ofthe sons, land was 
Seared and a large garden planted. Jenny Jan 
ke, January 26, 1904), Pete (Pieter, Mi 
1965) and their mothe ll iked gardening, 

“Although the Tuiningas were very poor. the 
children accepted their lot. They hada happy 
home and never went to bed hungry. On 2 
rainy day, Pete would go ouside tothe garden 
and ringinsomenice, clean white turnipsand 
Bright exrrots forthe family o enjoy. Mother 
Tulninga would show the younger children 
how to make a wagon out ofthe carols, hold- 
ing onthe carrot-sice wheels with matchsticks 
(matchsticks were longer in those days). In the 
fall, potatoes, beets, turnips, and carols were 
putin the cellar Sjoerdje made sauerkraut, and 
Erlted down beans in crock. 





‘Beck Kas. Serco wan baby Sino, Cus, Poe. Ms 
‘Sa Gore Jonna, Jace Frnt Camo, Ame, doe, Coc, 





‘Two more children, Simon (july 11, 119) 
and Grace (Grietje, February 17, 1922), were 
bom, with Aalje Baker serving as midwife 
There were now so many children all over the 
house that they named the place "Doowille", 
after acomic strip in the Grain Grower's Guide 
Klaas and Sjoerdje firmly believed that if God 
had entrusted them with these children, He 


‘would help them take care of them; they never 
Suffered any serious consequences ofall their 
poverty or hardships, 





The Tuiningas did go through many hard 
simes, The DIE infuenca struck al of them. 
‘Theirneighbours, the van der Hetdes andJelle 
thnk Ting were very lp dting 
AN and her had tes, Oe eel 
time vas the winter of 1918.20. When 
patented his land on January 7,120, records 
[Raate that head a 30 by tog house, a 
30 by 30-foot log sable, a 2-foot wel to 
miles of pole fences, and twenty acres of 
Seared and, Theseimprovements were valued 
4 S1050, He owned seventeen head of cate 
fe five horse’ During that hard winter, ost 
afte ale and horses died because o the cold 
tndlicot god, Klas managed tne ouror 
ive cowe, hoping that they would st 
{eam and mil forte family and eeam to el 
When spring came, he turned them out to 
raze, Gne Sunday evening, Pete went on 
Fotseback to lok forthe cows. There they al 
lay, deag, near the slough in which they had 
locked fora green Blade of grass — But had 
found only poison hemlock. Pete came home 
crying. No doubt his parents fl ike crying 
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‘00, with theirhopesof milk forthe family and 
‘tea income gone in one day. But Father Taine 
inga continue to have fait thatthe Lord wil 
provide 

“There were other hardships as well In1925, 
hile building hip roof seh, Peeinjared his 
foot rather badly: Hie was sting on the roo, 
chopping a pce fsb when he mised 
nd chopped right through his boot, severely 
Sitting Rl ankle Aaj Baker wrapped i 
SnJoe Baker ook him to Westlock eth his cat. 
‘On the way, they stopped at the home of the 
Sistct nur, who applied a fourniguet, The 
‘wound healed perfect 

Fer Klas was an idealist and an optimist 
wino was very rarely depressed. He Geually 
looked atthe bright side and made light of 
clams, Mather Sjgerje fended to oxy 
‘more. She was often harpressed to provide 
{enough food for her lege fay As the milk 
prodiicton decreased she would be obliged 
Id waterto the Bnjin order to have enough to 
Serve everyone. Then Klaas would tease her 
Ssying,“T'see you've been milking the Back 
ow {a poor miker they had previously 


say i via 
Seta te rn i 
Roope eatery 

ee i ad 
pc A st wid 
se Si erage 
peer ad aes aaa 
rere 
Sooo 

an sana tein nd 
Sot he tio once A 
peers eres eae 
Sere ae 
sora ibe goa Ea eal 
Sere Manes cues 
eg ere ie eae 
Ta te ey ge bees Te 
ate re be ee met ne 
cela be erage eee 
Se mertae le oh ee 
i eee es tom Sea 
coer Car eee coal bape 
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soon the cold did not seem so bad and she 
fnjoyed the walk: After she was home fora 
‘while, her mother noticed bloodstains on the 
freshly-scrubbed wooden floor and wondered 
nner they came from, Oninvestigaton #8 
found the Came’ toe ws Bleeding, Her old 
shoe had worn out, Hermather had sewn thick 
Soles onto her socks, but these too had worn 
through, exposing her toe to the freezing cold 
Becaute of her frozen toe, Carrie, then about 
ten, was unable fo go out for six weeks. This 
‘was sila happy time for herbecause the school 
Tbrary had just acquired some books, which 
Carré could re without interruption, Best 
sl she stil posed her grade 

Genie (Ceenje, June 28, 1908) loved dols, 
but wit fourteen children to prove fod and 
slothing for, the Tuininges could not afford 
lols Aale Baker fle sorry for Gertie and set 
towork: Oneday when Gertie camehome from 


schoo, there inthe window sata cute litle rag 
doll with nose and all = handmade git fom 
alge 

‘Atone time, to supplement their income 
Kas Tuninga and Siebren Temstra Booght & 
tmall tresher nicknamed the Coffe Mil. In 
the winter Klaas and Slebren would go from 
ir ar heshing They would arg 
thebag, The acreage were small, so they could 
thresh for many farmers if 

Becote Nr was far rom sources 
supply t was not always posible to get even 
the necessities, Sometimes the Tuininges 
Would be unable to light the lamps becatse 
they had run outofcoalol, Then they would sit 
in the dark while Father Kaas wo teach the 
children hymns, hang the hyranbook so the 
light of the open cook stove door would fall on 
thepage Kiss and joerdjeboth enjoyed sing. 
ing at In tho ay sang man Sons 
‘which they had marked in their hymibook as 
Favourites, Just the same, Sjoerd was often 
fRomesice She would stand outside st night 
fazing atthe sors and say, “These same stars 


fre shining on Mem in Friesland,” and that 
made her fel somehow closer to her mother 
‘As in most families of Christian Reformed 
persuasion, it was customary after each meal in 
the Tuininga household to read one chapter 
from the Bible, regardless of the length of the 


Chapter If Ue chapter ws lengthy one, the 
chikiren would become increasingly restless 
Dave (Dou, 190) sat opposite the mirror 
Dd, as he lst interest in what his father was 
Feading, he would begin making faces a hi. 
eit in the mireor, mach tothe amusement of 
veryone except his parents 

in those early Years, there were many 


av, Jock 1928. 














:muskrats and weasels, so Jack (Jacobus, March 
28, 1907) and Pete did a lot of trapping. From 
the proceeds ofthe sale of the pelts in 1923, both 
bought new suits, 


rere 
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fora thinge went wal pris went 
andi ah Kans od ard all ore 
fiasco nd gent and del t 
Fond Later anger ator wes elaine and 
toed fr braking lnm 905 he Tonge 
Sioved ftom Wir homesterd to tne NW 
9, whieh Kane bought fom Wem de 
Sou wore ote thes besa 
oo 

"hence he Depression, anit as back 
tothe good old Hows augp sd cael bags 
fee pllvenes, hase ace meee spt 
indies Scie waseace oarntione 
etic aie mecetee te eee 
iy an sacl toa nw paves She wed 
fie the poor and por the war ot The 
Belews Eh ae tos oes crck 
tikes pings en? to arch dhe: She 
peste ok 





Grace, James (Buoy Lewy Simon, 1828. 





The entertainment, oo, was selfmade 
Finch was offen played with homemade cards 
The children hod sleigh rides, visited other 
families fo sing and play the harmonica, and 

layed sich games as\Winkeand Spin the Bote 
Bate and Sadie (Sit, February 3 1910 often 
played their mouth organs together Beginning 
{1927 the girls went to-a ts’ soaely on 
Wednesday afternoons where their older sister 
Bertha taught hand sewing. Part of the ater 
‘oon ws spent in Bible study. During the win 
ter seson) Young Peoples Society was held 
every week. Bible discusions and reading 
Sayson Bible passages were the main actviges 
‘he Tuning youngsters ath attended 
these soci 





ey for hors Care hoting Joyce Mul 1850 


Life in the new country brought about 
many changes, The Tuininge family became 
trlingsal: they spoke Fries, theit_ mother 
tongue, at home: Butch in chorch and a cate 
chism lasses, and English in schoo 

‘Ato he children married and spent part of 
their marred lie in Neerland, ep the fol 
lowing three. Claus marred Beatrice Rit, and 
from his union for ciken wereborn, Atthe 
age of 69, Clais died from a heart attack, Dave 
tarred Catherine Balla and lived in Bow 
nes, Alberta, He and his wifehad one dauigh- 
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rae, Sinan, Annie, Cea Jo, Car, Sade, Gare, Jack Seaton Pet, Sjoerd, Kas, Cau. 


ter, Ruth. In1949, Dave, Kate, and Ruth moved 
{0 Mellowdale, where he died of cancer atthe 
age of 49. Gertie married Herman Muller. They 
have eight children and live in Richmond, B.C. 

‘Klaas and Sjoerd both lived to a ripe old 
age. Soe had waist length blak har which 
she wore ina bun at the back of her head. When 
she was in her eighties her hair was just as dark 


















































Fret combine Neotanla, Kass, oo, Jack, Pte, 


ast had been when she was eighteen, Klas 
Seggested (ong check ta hn ns 
Prenomenon eas a result of her having a ie 
Tihs were 

"Ta Tunngas were eventually sbetorepay 
ther are fo ther benefactors although twat 
fev ila the chdren were mared andthe 
Iitd was sold theirson Simon, They Bally 
tre ble to njoy some ofthe material bene 
i their yen of hard works comfortable, 
Sr ots; lecy nn 7 la 
Seis sone et, Jack. an Joe bought one of 
theta combines inthe Neerland re, Boh 
as and Soerdje enjoyed good health unt 
15S), when they died witht’ few weeks of 
tach offer Klass ed in May, athe age of 8 
Fis wife followed about sk week ater 85 

ears ofa 

a = Carrie Olthuis 


WILLEM AND MANNA (DE GROOT) VAN 
ARK. 

‘Willem van Ark (c. 1889) had been born in 
South Holland, the Netherlands, and em- 
igrated from there in 1910, He traveled frst to 

ingland, then left from Liverpool on May 7 
aboard a ship which had been renamed 
Canada. After arriving in Canada, Willem frst 
lived in Ontario for a while, then headed west 
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Inaletter to}. Maurer, Director the Infor 
nation Brea of the Dutch Immigration 5- 
det February 17, 1915), Willem wree, 

2in TBH, met a numberof Hollander in 
Edmonton, Alberta, who wanted to take up 
homestends, but they did not wane to Ive 
imongst people of another nationality I 
went to Cana with the iden of taking up a 
Nomestead and sol found a group of people I 
could join 

The number of people at that time who 
wanted {ofake up land was seventeen. In De 
{ember Bt we set ott tolook forland. This was 
not easy since we needed to find a district 
‘heres colony could be established and which 
tis eapableof expansion inthe Fate, there- 
fore we needed food land and room in the 
Surrounding area aso, We found what we were 
itoking for when we had examined the 
nd pops we eared and ach ok pa 
fomestend. inthe bepinningotJanvary, we eft 
for our homesteads fbx the fst houses, 
dig well, make roads; in short, to prepare 10 
live there.” a 

Willem had filed on the SW 15-6135, buton 
March 6, 1913, he refed on the SE 336135 
Daring the net yearshe spent some months of 
the year on the homestead and the ret ofthe 
tne he worked as shipping clerk in Edmon- 
ton. While there he met Manna de Groot, 
‘whom he ater marred. From July 118 to Sep: 
tember T916 Wilem was Sn the Netherlands 
serving inthe Dutch army a a sergeant. 


Aiter returning to Canada, Willem moved 
to the homestead with Manna. During the fol 
lowing years, they had two children: Wim 
(Willem) and Zus Hendrika). Willem filed on 
the NW 216135 on August 24, 1916, for his 
stepbrother Herbert Vander Helm who was 
Seventeen at the time. Herbert moved from 
‘Amsterdam and lived with the van Ark for 8 
‘hort time before retarning tothe Netherlands 

‘Manna was an excellent seamstress and she 
could make do with very lite. The family ak 
ways looked neat and well dressed. Manna 
held classes in her home for the schools to 
teach them how to embroider When the con 
fregation bought an organ, Manna served as 
Rethurch organist She also started a singing 
fs10up and the young people often went tothe 
‘fan Arks in the evening 0 sing together. 
sein a em reciept to is 
land, According tothe records he was croppi 
fine acres ofl and owned fen cattle and 0 
horses, The other improvements consisted ofa 
Ibby 20-footlog house, alog barn, 2logstables, 
2 1dfoot eribbed well, 1 miles of two-rail 
fence, 3 cleared acres, and 2 brushed acres, 
‘These were valued at S845. 

“Around 1921-22 Willem went to Normal 
School for a year, then taught in Neerlandia 
School fom 1922-5, He was a trict teacher but 
he tried to teach the children manners and hovr 
to conduct themselves propery. He also tied 
to beautify the schoolyard by planting lowers 
and tees. 

‘After Willem quit teaching, the van. Acks 
moved to the Netherlands, By then another 
Gaughter, Mona, had been born. Willem 
Worked as a PR agent for many year in the 
Netherlands. Two more daughters were brn (0 
the van Arks there. Later the family moved ‘0 
‘Ontario and then tothe US.A. 


PIETER AND HILIGIEN (HEUKERS) VAN 
DALEN_ 

Pieter van Dalen, born January 29, 1845, 
lived in Leerdam, South Holland, the Nether” 
lands, He made living by transporting freight 
along the waterways of the southern part of the 
province. His cargo was usually sugar beets 
[and turf, which was used fr fuel. By 1912 Pieter 
land Hiligien’s son Sikko had already immi- 
fgatedtoCanada where elivedin Edmonton 

thought Canada was a good place to live, 


and sent tickets for his parents to join him. In 
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June 1912 Pieter, aged 67, Hiligien (February 7 
185)), and their children Martha (August 16, 
1883), Nelie (Nise, March I, 1893), and Bob 
{Garte) made the move. Daughter Jennie Jan 
fle, August 21, I888) stayed behind since she 
‘tas engaged to be married. 

“fhe van Dalens Bist lived on Fraser Fain 
Edmonton. A year later Jenne and her hus 
band, PopkoSchuring,asoimmigrated. In 1918 
Peter an Fligen moved to Neerondia with 
Popko and Jennie. Martha, Nellie, and Bob 
Sayed im Edmonton to work, although they 
‘tien came to Neeriandia to visit The van 
Datens moved info a one-room log shack cose 
to Popko and Jennies house, because Hiigien 
sras an invalid and needed Jennie to cook meals 
Tor her and Pieter Later, infact, van Dalen’s 
Shack was moved right against Popko and Jen- 
nies house. Fopko made'an opening between 
the two houses, but putin a door so that each 
fy a ad own quarters 

Pitierloved musicand singing, and passed 
these talents on tos children Jennie, Martha, 
hind Nelle often sang together at the anna 
Giristmas concert and i Bob was visting on 
weekends he would ply his moth nga or 
theyoung people's cofie party on Sunday eve 


rings. He was considered one of the best play 
ers and his playing, was enjoyed by all 

InI918 Martha married Arie Emmerzael of 
Neerlandia, In September 1921 Nelle married 
Simon Keyzer, a teacher in Neerlandia at the 
time, Simon and Nellie later went to the 
U.S.A., where Simon continued teaching. 


Fae Song, Jo Schuring, Pete: Hoon and Ami En 
‘rove Hin Pate Groza 1823 


In the first years on the homestead, Pieter 
helped Fopko in any way he could. He even 
Clesed tee ates on the homestead by him- 
Seif wile Popko was working on the pra By 
shout 1920 Figen was notable fo walk all 
Fortunately she was a tiny woman, making i 
possible for Jennie or one of the other chile 
{bearry her when necessary 
When Fopko and Jennie lef Neerlandia in 
1903, the Emmerzacls moved into the Schuring 
house and Pieter and Filigen were provided 
for by Martha, The Emmerzac children, An- 
nie Feter and Helen, loved tositan visi with 
{heir grandparents, Pieter chewed tobacco and 
tought one-half pound ofleat tobacco at atime 
“Ane would take the sticks out of the tobacco 
for him and pat the rest ina container Then 
Pretercould ake the tobacco as he needed it for 
his pruimpye 
igh died February 3, 1929. Later that 
ca Picker moved with the Emmerzaels 0 Van 
Avs Rouse. Though he was eighty-four he 
Stl fook his grandchildren for wiks occasion 
Aly orkept an eye on them when Martha was 
ay, He never lost his love of music and while 
talking or siting in his chair would en sig 
neo! he Penlmenor other Dutch songs that he 
fev by heart. Pieter died January 3952 
“Ani Starwo 


HENRY VAN DEN BURG 

Henry (Hendrik) van den Burg was thity- 
three years old when he took up the SW 
9.62.5 in Neerlandia on December 2, 194. He 
had been born in Soest, Utrecht, the Nether- 
lands, but had recently lived in Edmonton. On 
his homestead application he listed his pre 
vious occupation as farmer. 

lenry built a log house on his homestead. 
He agreed to teach the school children of the 
settlement and began teaching in 1915, The set- 
ters were t00 poor to pay him a salary, but in 
‘exchange the schoolboys were to help him clear 
land and make fence posts after school and on 
‘Saturdays. One time two young fellows cameo 
work after school. They were supposed to cut 
willow pickets, but instead they spent their 
time eating a big panful of prunes that Henry 
had supplied — one of the boys ate the prune 
pits and all, 

“The teaching arrangement did not provide 
Henry with enough money stay on the 
homestead and in Tl6he went to the U.S.A. to 








work . Since he had been unable to find a wife 
here, he did not return to Neerlandia and later 
moved to Chicago, Mlinois. 


MARTIN AND ANNA JANSMA) VAN DER. 
HEIDE 

Marin van der Heide, born March 10,1880, 
in Ferwerd, Friesland, the Netherlands, was 
theldest ina family of seven children, When 
Marin was ten years old he sae a picture 
titled The Pranes of Amerie. showed wld 
Stimals galloping through the praise grass 
irom thit tine Martin dreamed of going 
America and in 1914 he convinced the gif he 
srascourting, Anna (Antje) M fanaa Janaey 
"i580, to go with him. On March 20 they 
Saled from Rotterdam on the Noordam. 

‘Upon landing in New York City they were 
tuidthatunmaried couples could not enter he 
‘county, It aid not take Martin and Anna long 
to decd what todo they were married the 
net morning at City Hall with the 8d of an 
interpreter Later that day they boarded a tain 
forSouth Dakota: But SouchDakota wasnt the 
Promised Land they had expected. The cour: 
try was hilly, bare of tees, and rocky: thee 
sponsorhada poorly kept farmand their meals 
Mere their wages 

When Martin and Anna heard from Anns 
tte and ser who were ving Eaton 
ton, how well things were going there, they 
decided to move to Albert After working t 
cadobsin Edmonton, they were hited to work 
fora year for a Wetaskiwin farmer 

‘ke following account of the van der 
Heidey experiences in Neesandia fs taken 
ffom Martin van der Heide’ unpublished 
Dutch autobiography, Filty years In Canada 
tnd the Unite States, waite in 9612 


In the spring of 1916 we went to Edmonton 
were we Sayed with friends for a week, We 
Uscded that should goto Neelandin and it 
Sppesied tome, to ake up a homestead there 
iB fet by tain © Cie where 
thdto wat for the stage to Dusseldort, Was it 
ter col the wind was blowing and the snow 
‘os drifting Iseumed tome ike Siberia. After 
Snviour Maal stage an open sigh at 
fivedandallthe passengers pled in. wrapped 
inysef in some did horse Bunkts that [found 
Inthe botom ofthe sleigh, but could not keep 
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warm, At Dusteldort wher I stayed over 
night, [bought a pair of overshoes. 
the following morning Tsarted off for 
Neetandia athiteenmie tp over very poor 
roads Sometimes had to wale through water 
and mack but finaly Tanived. After spending 
the night with one ofthe setlers started ook 
ing fora suitable homestead. After considera: 
tie walking I decided on place at the 
southwestofthesetlement thal ahouseand 
smalltan, both made fogs, about two acres 

Sfceared and brokenland, anda dug holefore 
tll Also, some fencing had been dane. Ibe 
Hove that for this we paid fifty dolls This 
Seemed cheap enough bt the Rouse was but 
Of poplar logs which were so crooked that in 
places you could sce between thom to the out 
Ede: However we now had a homestead 

‘noel was backin Edmonton, my wileand 
busied ourselves gathering supplies: house- 
hold fumitere, few tools some groceries nd 
2 team of horses anda wagon. We loaded our 
iongings and puled out for Neelandn, The 
frst night we lodged with farmer nea Morin- 
Wile and the following te nights we stayed in 
Yacant farm houses. On the fourth day we 
reached Gael Bakers place where we had cif 
tally crossing a small creck At the Bakers 
Sggeston we apent the night with them. The 
next moming they helped us cross the ek, 
‘which we did by diving righ through i snce 
thebndge was neat, We were ony to miles 
from home butt fook us another hour or 300 
get there over the poor tal, mud holes, and 
Biimps 

‘We went to work immesditely. There was a 
good-sized garden pot that we prepared and 
Sela. Moa ofthe work had fo be done with 
axe and shovel. Although we had a team of 
ores and a small plow, we had no money to 
by more machinery. To make the house ak 
Mater and fo keep ou the monguitos, we 
Fed the cracks witha mistore of moss, clay, 
fd com mana 

‘Gn warm days the mosquitoes would tac 
by the thousands. One absolutely had to have 
One hand ree to keep them avay. We wstaly 
Siaheda willow Branch around —otherwise 
sve would be eaten alive 

‘We could not buy fresh meat; we had to kil 
cur own ogo without. Anna would watch for 

ine chickensand shoot them witha 22 rife 

the evenings T often went 10.8 tal lake 
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nearby and shot a duck or two. To atract the 
{hes to land, T would scater a hand of 
‘cheat onan open patch of high ground. Lalso 
Wen hating for eabbits, pandges, and 
Moose. But | never had much fuck eth moose 
‘MSFou need experience fo get a moose 
“There was a creek rang through the set 
tiement and att of fish came upstream in the 
Spring. Anna and I ght them with a stick 
hii’ copper arr lop at the end, We sat on 
Spposite banks ofthe creck, each with a sck 
a hauled them out one ater the other One 
dine we caught so many tat we could hardly 
tarry them all home. We cleaned and salted 
them and hung them up antl they were ry 
enough fo store 
“Tat hist winter we had to store up enough 
firewood by the house to lasts fr the next 
Sear Thehouse vas very cold in winter Every 
{Ring froze — the water inthe pall in he fe 
pointe coffeepot and inthe slop pall The 
nly place where it did not freeze was in the 
Callas-aite hole ander the house where we 
Stored our vegeiables. The logs of the house 
Cracked withthe Intense colt Sounded just 
fea ile shot. Each night before going to bed 
Tnaded the wood stove fo the top with Blocks of 
rood, but in the moming tere was not 80 
Inch ab park left Often when {woke inthe 
Imoming there would be frost on my mustache 
‘We slept in the loft and when it snowed the 
Snowflakes came through holes in the rooting 
per (A hailstorm the year before os arsval 
ad damaged the roo), We remedied that by 
stringing up a blanket above our heads 


























Bat went mind we were youngand 
strong and always heathy. We were happy in 
Spite othe poverty and hardships, Money was 
Farce, everybody was poor in mater things, 
nde oto people were debt We foo ran oat 
‘fimoney; since we had no chikien we decded 
Sogooat working. hen spring came (17 we 
pul some of our household goods in the 
agon,hiched up the horses, ahd rode to Ed- 
tmonton. There we sod the team and went to 
frork in southern Alberta After harvest we 
trent back to Neerlandia fora while 0 rest up, 
then found jobs in Edmonton. 

‘When spring B19 came we decid 50 
tack toour homestead. How foolish we were — 
tre both had good jobs which we enjoyed, and 
then fo go homesteading! We prchased some 

rie ow pieces of mactinery, a wagon, 
nd team of horses. 

‘The hosses were supposedly harness- 
broke. When I ted to uch ther, however 
they ated abit nervous. Alter hitching them | 
jumped on the wagon and of we went. 1 ted 
{o'Reld them back but could not. Soon they 
‘rere galloping cll-speed down Alberts (St) 
‘rege, oi orators dared 9 
pass We went ying all he way along the ave- 
Fite unti we came tothe Fludson's ay Reserve 
‘where! managedto steer the horses into thick 
‘ster of willow bushes. There we came 0 a 
Stop. The horses were trembling and ie sweat 
‘oad running off their hides. One of the reins 
ind come loose from the bride, Without Thad 
nocontrolover the team. Iwas hoping that they 
‘rould stand stil long enough for me to fasten 
{tbat one of them saw me coming and they 
trore of again ~ this te suithout me. They 
Trent back the way they had come. After rue 
ming for about one block they ran into an elec 
tic ligit pole, one on each side, snapping the 
meek joke in two. One horse fll om his back 
Into the ditch beside the road and the other 
stood there shaking. nhitched them and 
foo them back to mhere I had bought them. 
‘There I traded them infor a gentler team. 

We then loaded or belongings and started 
for the homestead once more, camping along 
the way as before. One night there was lot of 
thundorand lightningsoit was good thing we 
Fad. toof overourheads. When we were near 
Iyat Neerandia, we came to lange and deep 
Thad hole which we would be unable fo eos 
trith our fll oad. We unloaded twelve rolls of 
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barbed wie, a plow anda duk’ andleftthemin 
thebush Beside the oad. With the lighter fad 
made through the mad hole and gt 

7 day ltr I returned to pickup the stuf, 
‘tty surprise Somebody had 
stolen it. Treported the tel tothe police but 
they would ot do anything about f unless 
pointed outa suspect. This was unable odo. 
ter a year or 0 they found the culpa He 
teas Duighandasfaras know amember athe 
Ghurch. Head stolen a lange quaniy of tems 
from many people. For his crne he vas ser 
tence fo two weeks in jal. In my opinion he 
should have served at lest wo years, because 
he had stolen from ther poor homsteaders 
‘who could il afford to lose ther tools and 
Saulpment, Helter moved to the USA 

Gnour homestead we immediately went to 
work clearing and breaking the land. Anna 
Helped by burning brush and 0 on Thal sune 
te we made at of hay with our fend and 
neighbour Joseph Baker). We each had two 
horses, a mower and a hayrake: We camped 
neat the lke ina tent we enjoyed i Inthe 
fvenings We would play the harmonica and 
Singtogether Atthe end ofthe week we would 
ehome. When fall come our neighvour went 
{Sedmonton. He was a machinistby Wade and 
Could arm good money thre hauled his hay 
Home and ct and hauled firewood for him 

"The winter of 19191520 va ong, severe 
cone. The snow was very high, lused four 
horses to haul the hay through the deep snow 
Often Thad to guess where the road as be: 
fause the wind Rad blown everything in, More 
than once Tupset the load and thea I had 
reload again. While hauling hay, noticed some 
trappers onthe lake. talked to them and found 
Out some things about tapping They told me 
that musket skins brought» good price. Ths 
Ioaked interesting to me, and even though 1 
had never trapped before decided to give a 
ty. 

Thought two taps which I put out while 1 
vas hauling the hay To my suprise, the net 
rmoming Rad two muskiss, Although {had 
fever de this job before, Takinned them and 
tacked the skins toa stretcher Afterafew Gaye 
Sold them ofr desler for threeand-a fall 
dbllar per skin. This was theeasest money 
iad ever madei For some time aftr tat | 
caught tivo muskets per day excep, or ours, 





con Sunday. That meant seven dollars a day 
‘That was beter than hang hay orany other 
ne farming I ad never made 90 much 
money before!In all caught between $150 and 
5200 worth. Unfortunately tat not ast long, 
Since the lake was rapidly becoming trapped. 
out, 

“things looked promising, Cattle were high 
price that all We had some cows and young 
Bock, and plenty of hay to feed them. Quite 
fe farmer rom across the ake wanted to buy 
hay and T could have asked almost any price, 
but because I was in partnership with my 
neighbour and we needed the hay or our own 
Cattle could not sellit Then followed the hard 
‘winter. One or two of our cows died and the 
few skinny ones tht remained were not worth 
much, Besides this the price of cate had 
dropped considerably. We had worked for 
practcaly nothing. making the hay inthe sum: 
mer, hauling it home, and feeding it to some 
ows which were not worth much anymore 
The lite trapping T did brought more money 
than all he fay and cows 

Tn March aneghlour asked iff would goto 
Westock with his on, who wanted to fin 9 
homestead at the Land Titles Ofice there. (He 
did’ want his son, who was eightecn years 
‘ol, to goby himself) He suggested that we go 
fn ‘howeback using his horses. I was never 
Keenan horseback riding, but liked todo him 
favours bectse he wast nice old many he in 
tur, would do anything Yor me. Early one 
morhing we started off ring bareback and 
Carcying sandwiches fo save on meals: Some- 
times we would get off and walla mile or wo 
Wearrved in Westocka lite sti in the legs, 
but in time for my’ companion t file on the 
Fomestead. The same evening we started out 
forhomeagain. A few miles ou of Westiock we 
stopped, ted our horses to a fence, fed and 
watered them, ate'a lunch, and altervards 
Crawled into haystack We did ot sleep very 
‘well Because it was a Bit chil we shoul have 
taken blankets along. However we sved our. 
Selves a hotel bill and that compensated some- 
What for our hardships. Next day we arived 
home sf and sore. Never again, promised 
nysell 

"The following summer we worked hard 
putting ina garden fencing the whole quarter, 
Ind breaking some land. In the fall ou oldest 
Son, Henry, was boon (September 18, 1920) 
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with only a neighbour lady attending and she 
stayed for only’ few days. However, every- 
thing went fine and we were all healthy and 


ha 

Oe might get the impression that we had 
nothing but hard work, hardships, and pover- 
{y. Ths isnot the case. We worked hard, but 
then we had done thatin Friesland to. Alot of 
the work we enjoyed immensely; it was very 
interesting, always something new, something 
twe had never done before. We always di out 
Work with pleasure and swe always had plenty 
tO eat, Homesteading had an attraction’ pe 
Son lived close to nature. Making improve 
rents every day gave us satisfaction, 

“That all went to the harvest feds in south- 
ern Alberta with two other men. Weleft at five 
SFeock inthe moming beease we had t walk 
the forty-five miles toClyde tht day inorder 
Catch the tain the next moming. Hit had not 
been fora farmer who gave us Kft for eight 
mies we would not have made it. One of my 
Companions developed bisters on his fet and 
twas limping when we reached Clyde late that 
Srening. The next moming we boarded the 
tran for Edmonton using cheap-rate tickets 
provided by the Government f0 encourage 
people to go tothe harvest els 

‘We went to Nobleford where I worked at 
‘various jobs —stooking fr thirty or forty cents 
an acre, depending on the weight ofthe rop 
threshing, and also digging potatoes for tree 
dolar a day came home wih three hundred 
dollars. The cost of Living was Tow so that 
money would keep us well ll winter on our 
homestead. 

‘Onthe homestead we now (1920) had about 
twenty aces of land broken, a quarter section 
fenced in, a house, a bar and a hole inthe 
{ground for water (itcould be called a well), so 
pple forte to the land. The Homestead 
Inspector came out, looked over the land and 
Improvements, and gave his approval, Before 
this Thad applied to'become & Canadian el 
{zen, After about three months Iwas requested 
to come to the Court House in Edmonton. 
‘There was asked afew questions — mostly to 
seeif could understand enough English to get 
around in this country (Soon ater that I Fe 
ceived my ctizenship papers and, on April 14, 
{921 the tet the land) 

Tin 1920 trapped on a larger scale That 
winter T bought twenty-four traps and ex 








panded my territory to include some small 
Fikes nearby and one about three miles west of 
curplace, Witha pai of sks that made out ofa 
log could slide over the snow. Ieaught quite a 
few muskrats and some weasels that winter. I 
skinned the muskrats right where I caught 
them to relieve me of the carcasses and to make 
sy load lighter to carry through the bush. To 
‘atch a weasel would hang a carcass or part of 
{ton a willow branch about a foot above the 
ground and place a small trap directly beneath 
Ke Thad thought that [ would do much better 
than the winter before but the prices had 
dropped considerably. Muskrats were worth 
only sixty cents each and weasels were only 
about twenty-five cents soalthough Ihad more 
‘kins I did not make any more money than the 
year before — maybe even less. 

"That winter I shot a young moose, which 
boosted our winter's meat supply. I think I 
feared that one, counting the many miles Thad 
Jnunted fori: it was not easy work, 

‘One day ater a heavy snowfall, Las walk: 
ing on a lake near the shore when suddenly I 
shot through the ice, down to my neck in icy 
water and muck. As quickly as I went down T 
‘hot up and out again, The temperature was 
around zero and in no time my clothes were 
frozen stiff. Iwas three miles from home with 
no roads ot trails through the muskeg, bush, 
and windfalls, but I wasted no time and began 
ning Rome a fast a I could, As Trin | 
‘worried about what could happen to me in the 
‘wildnerness — I could freeze to death and 
probably no one would ever find me. But the 
rt saw ft to bring me back home again and 
without any ill effects. When I got home I was 
chilled to the bone and was glad to be near the 
‘warm stove that night with my loved ones. 

Th the spring of 1921 we decided to move to 
Edmonton, Since we had ttle to the land we 
‘ould sell it. We loaded our personal belong: 
ings on the wagon and I drove to Edmonton 
with two men, who rode with me. Anna and 
Fienty followed later. In Edmonton I sold the 
‘wagon and one horse, The other horse was of 
no valle so had to shoot it. We built a housein 
Edmonton and I found work in a brickyard. 











“The van der Heides operated a dairy farmin 
Edmonton for about eighteen years. They aod 
their two sons then moved t Prince Rupert 














and later to Chemainus, B.C. Anna died there 
in 1962 and Martin in 1974 

Maynard Vander Heide 
"Some excerpts wer ala taken fom the Engh version of 
vanver Heide bography, eich was ly provided by 
Miter Headed sh Compo 








FRANK VIOLETTE 
Frank Violette (May 15, 1894) moved to 
Neerlandia from Shellbrook, Saskatchewan, 
With his sister Hazel (March 28, 1900) about 
1919. Frank took out the NE23-61-3-5asahome- 
stead and built a log cabin to lve in while they 
were building a larger house. While ving in 
the cabin Hazel tamed a skunk, Thinking to 
prevent an accident, she sewed a pair of pants 
forit. Ttis not known if the experiment was a 
Frank’ father had died in 1919, and Frank’s 
smother, Annie Scott, soon came fo the hom 











stead with the rest of the family: Ruby (Decem- 
ber17, 1896), Robert January 13,1898), Roy and 
Rosemond (November 7, 1906), and Glen (May 
1, 1912), About a year later the log house burned 
tothe ground, and the Violette family moved to 
the Caughlin place, where they lived for two 
years 








One day Roy and Rosemond were playing 
conanearby bridge. Rosemond picked up aock 
nd dropped tino the water. fell several fest 
fd landed onthe hea pike Tey a 
rsh fish for supper that night. Socal events 
consisted of actives held athe Chistian Re- 
formed Church. Atone ofthese Rosemond met 
‘Anu Terpsma, whom she later married 
After a disagreement with Robert, Prank 
left and moved to California. Rosemond and 
‘Arthur stayed withthe family fora shot time, 
and then moved to Edmonton, Hazel marred 
Gharie Wisearson, The rest ofthe family let 
Neerland by the midstwentes, most of them 
moving tothe US. 
Ada Kindlein 


JACOB AND WILLEMINA (WONINK) 
VISSER 

Jacob Visser (born in 1884, Wapenveld, 
Gelderland, the Netherlands) immigrated with 
his cousin jan Gelderman in 191. Jacob took up 
‘homestead in the Darwell area in September 
{ott and lived there from November 191 to May 
1912. He had built a log shack on the home- 
tead, but abandoned i later in 1912 

Willemina (Wip) Wonink had been born 
September 16, 1887, in Oldebroek, Gelderland. 
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Willemina immigrated to Canada with her 
‘mother, stepfather (Willem de Groot) and half 
sister (Manna de Groot), n 1912. Willemina and, 
Jacob had known each other in the Netherlands, 
and they were married June30, 1912, in Edmon- 
ton by Rev. Jongbloed. Their oldest daughter, 
Gertrude (Geerte), was born there on Novent 
ber i, 193. 

Jacob took up the SE 28-6135 as a home. 
stead in Neeslandia on June 8, 1914, and the 
family moved there in September. Jacob was a 
‘arpenterby trade and he soon hada log house 
Dual, Itwas sixteen by twenty-four feet and one 
Of the nicest houses in the settlement. Jacob 
had peeled all the logs for the house before 
using them. He laterbuilta ten by fourteen-foot 
addition to the house. 
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‘Two more daughters, Reika (Hendrika) 
Hermanna (February 26,1916) and Anna Janu- 
ary 10, 1917) were born in Neerlandia, 
Willemina had a good sense of humour which 
stood her in good stead through the difficulties, 
‘of homesteading, She suffered from hay fever 
land her health was not good at times, but both, 
She and Jacob were hard workers 

‘In March 1917, the Visser family left 
Neerlandia and moved to Burdett, where they 
again tried farming. Anna died there and three 
more children were born to Jacob and 
Willemina. They moved to Portland, Michigan, 
USS.A., in 1923. There Jacob again took up his 
trade of carpenter. The family grew to incude 
three more children. Jacob died in 1951 atthe 
age of fifty-seven of stomach cancer. Willemina 
‘ded in 1956, 

‘After he had left Neetlandlia, Jacob applied 
for the patent to his homestead (1921). He had 












broken ten acres and had cropped six. A well 
had been dug and a log barn and one-and-s 
half miles of tail fence had also been put y 
Siebren Tiemstra later bought the homestea 
Reika Raglin 


LOUIS AND IDA (KAMPNAR) 
WESTERBAAN 

Inthe winter of 1920 Louis (Lieuwe) and Ida 
(ite) Westerbaan, both close to fifty years of 
age, came to Canada from Kollum, Friesland, 
the Netherlands. With them came their only 
child, Hillje Maartje, then thirteen years of 
age. They first stopped at a farm close to Bran- 
‘don, Manitoba, where a friend of Louis’ lived, 
From there they went to Monarch-Nobleford, 
to the Ralph Kooy famuly (Bertha Kooy was kda’s 
sister) The bald prairie did not appeal to them 
at that time, so they went to Neerlandia, where 
Ida's brother Peter Kampnar and his two 
daughters were living. They travelled as far as 
‘Westlock by rain then to Mellowdaleby truck 
It was a dark, cold, early winter night in 
November 1920 when Ted Reitstna met them 
‘with a team and sleigh to take them the rest of 
the way to Uncle Kampnar’s place. His two- 
storey log house was big and warm and cory, 
With lots of wood to keep the fire going, 

Tn the spring, the Westerbaans went to live 
oon the SE-27-61-35, homestead of Elke Jor 
Etsma, from whom they got an option to buy 
Eke was a bachelor then and working in Ed- 
monton. The land was mostly bush, with usta 
litle piece broken. Arthur Terpsma broke a few 
more acres for them that summer. That was a 
Greadal job, as it was impossible to use the 
horses in the heat ofthe day because ofthe big, 
black bull flies. So early morning and late eve- 
ning were the times to do it, 

Tilda Westerbaan went to the one-room 
school in Neerlandia. She would walk with the 
‘Terpsmas (Tena, Norman, and maybe litle 
(George) through the bush and then across Me 
and Mrs, an Oldegbers’ yard, as this shortened 
the way. As they walked, they carried their 
lunchpails — three-pound lard pails — which 
contained bread orf the bread had not turned 
Dut, pancakes for lunch. When Hilda started 
school, Me. Keyzer placed her in grade one 
because she could speak no English. But, even 
though there was no school during the winter, 
she was in grade six when she left Neerlandia 
in August 1921 




















Hilda remembers going raspberry pickin 
in Neerlandia with # whole wagonload of 
Youngsters to low, eather swampy bush near 
Simon Tiemstra’s place. That summer, Mr 
Temate’s father ahd two brothers, Cha 

ancl Ike, had come from Friesland. They came 
Over for coffee sometimes, and Pike Tiemstra 
tod he Westerbsane that Simon ws building 
pico the house an i was beginning to 

ike Selamo’ voorhof (Solomons cours). 
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The change from life in the Netherlands to 
the isolation of life in pioneer times was too 
much for Ida, so the Westerbaans’ stay in 
Neerlandlia was short, In August 1921 they left 
for Edmonton, where they bought an acreage 
close to town. The ties with Neerlandia never 
broke. Hilda visited Neerlandia from time to 
time, staying with the Anema family who, al 
though there were nine in the family, always 
had room for one more. When the nevr church 
was dedicated, Hilda was there. She was also 
there when the Edmonton young people came 
toNeerlandia by truck for the first time to cele- 
brate the first of July in 1927. That was a memo- 
rable oceasion because it was the last time she 
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saw her old school chum, Tena Terpsma (then 
a. Pte Tunings) happy fe ahd moter 
torbe, In September her frend died — the one 
and only victim of the dreaded polio in 
Neerlandia, 4 

“Anather thing that cemented the ties with 
‘Neerlandia was Filda’s marrage on January 1 
192, to John Elzinga of Neetlandia. They set- 
fled on an acreage m north Edmonton, where 
they raised five children 

louis Westerbaan died in Gibbons at the 
agin 951 His wife didn oat the age 

2 


Hilda Elzinga 


‘THOMAS AND ELIZABETH (SCOT 
WiLson 
AUBERT scorr 

In 1852 baby gi, Mary Ezabeth (Liz), 
seater tothe Sats, an Engi ay ving 
in Ontario, Tragedy was to touch here man 
times before she found happiness ist when 
She was six yeas of age, Both of her parents 
dic! Cite then went to ve with her grand 
mother while her younger brothet was 
Adopted, and her fout older brothers went te 
Stayt other homes, Only six yenslaer izes 
grandmother died, leaving Lisie homeless 
Sein. Fora fe years alter thal she worked in 
vfrtous home, 

‘Then, nthe erly 190s, thee of her both- 
ers, Albert, George, and Jn Scot, heard the 
fal, “Go west, young man, go west Taking 
thai with them they headed west They 
pent several yents on the way, stoping for 
Sle at Maple Cree, Saskatchewan, tty 
Fanching. Somewhere along the way Lizie 
Iaried Ferey Meleome. Bost happiss was 
Fer in those yeas asthe sons were born to 
her Soon though, tragedy struck apan: both 
Percyand the yougestson, sila baby died of 
pneumonia After that Lize again faved 
rest with her brother 

Inthe fay group arived in Edmon- 
ton: Lizie and het two frainng chien, 
Harry an Jimmie, stayed in Edmonton that 
‘wines whe the brothers trapped and looked 
for land. When they reached the area‘now 
Known as Neerland the Scots were ime 
pressed withthe lush growth, the abundance 
game, and the ish eapng tothe waters 
of Shoal Creek. On May Bl Liz ed on 
the Nis 206135 and the NW'23635. She 
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received the two north quarter of ection 2238 
fomesteads tivough Ernest E. Nicholson, a 
Boer War veteran He was ented t 20 acres 
of land, but transferred the seript from his 
fame to Luzi’, Jim and George did not ste 
In Neerlandia, but stayed to help Lieie and 
Albert ge sted and then left forthe U.S.A 
Although Albert stayed to farm with Lizzie, he 
did not fie on any land 

Being amongst the very first setters inthe 
dist Lizie ad the pick ofthe land and she 
howe one ofthe most Beauil loeations in the 
‘hole area The Shoal Cesk, good for shiny 
Int stein ithe suey ran tough 
Jnostolthelandand sported wid strawberries, 
aopbernies, and chobecheris in abundance 
Moby its banks, On warm summer evenings 
de Sould take lovely walks along the creck, 
finding berries also onthe hls 

Titi was a crock shot, and shot rabbis, 
duce, and partadges for the table. She also 
aught ish ae prepared them fr meals 

Shy necesles and a few prized posses 
sions could be brought to the wilderee 
Lizzie chose to bring lovely piano which she 








protected with eanwas because of her leaking 
Foot. Although she had never had a piano les- 
Sonn her lf, Lizzieloved musicand played by 
ear, The piano remained a part of her home as 
long as she lived. Even the box the piano had 
been packed in had a special place in the house, 
Twas a huge, sturdy, wooden box, and fit into, 
the end of the pantry. After having shelves 
built in and doors put on, and receiving a coat 
‘of paint, the box became quite an effective cup- 
board and was the only kitchen cabinet Lizzie 
had for many years 

Every Monday morning, Jimmie would 
leave home for school in Freedom, the closest 
school, He would spend the week with a family 
in the district and return home on Friday eve: 
rings. Because Harry was deaf, he spent three 
years in Montreal ata school for dea children, 
Lizzie grieved at being separated from her 
handicapped son, and when she heard the sto- 
‘es he told ofifeat the school, she could bearit 
no longer. Though she had only three or four 
years of formal education, she brought Harry 
hhome and set about teaching him herself. She 
did, infact, teach him to read and write. More- 
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cover, she learned sign language in order to 
ommunicate with him more easly. In later 
ears, however she wished she had been more 
Tesolite and had realized the importance ofa 
ond edieation for Horry 

‘When limmie was 12 years ld (1917 or 18), 
hegotappendicis, The closest doctorand hos- 

al were n Esmonton andthe coset railvay 

Kegan in Westlock. Albert and Lizie shed 
tim as quickly as they could by team, to catch 
theteainto the city hospital, butt was too late 
‘The appendix had rupted, and in afew days 
he was gone. He was buried in an Edmonton 
cemetery 

Lizzie and her brother were hard-working 
and ambitious: all three quarters were proved 
4p by 1917. Then Albert and Jim, who had 
returned to Neerlandia fora short time, built a 
isl large fame house and bam on the NE 
225133 Being on he rotte ake bythe en 
working for Chisholm Lumber Company, the 
home served asa stopping place for men and 
horses on their tps t-and fom the camp. 


‘Around 1918 Tom (Thomas) Alex Wilson, 
the camp superintendent, began stopping in, 
and a romance began, Tom and Lizzie were 
‘married in 1900. 

‘Tom loved his work and continued with i 


ntl he retired in 1996, Born in Minnesota, 
UIS.A.. in 1872, he had leamed the logging 
trade while working in Oregon, Logging was 
Winter work except for to or three eke in 
the summer when Tom cruised timber forthe 
next winters logging, More than knowing the 
ttade, however he ew how to manage ten. 
Though easy-going in his personal rlation- 
ships, he had high expectations ofthe men on 
the ob, and was abl to get their co-operation 
‘With these skis he was valuable employe a 
the Chisholm camp, and soften creded with 
its sucess, Tom was allways ready to help oh 
fxs Through the year he lent smal sums of 
‘money to many people. If hey id mt pay him 
Baek, he made no attempt to collect 

Tm the early years, fom drove a matched 
team of back driving horses, Dan and Charley. 
It was sight to behold when Tom came by ih 
his etter with his slim, longrlegped beantes 
Jickingup the snow asthey trotted along, Later 
Tom gave up the horses for the more modern 
conveyance thecar, One day 30 the story goes, 
‘om weno Barshead and bought brand new 
cer'On the way home, he rolled the car af the 
fwomile comer. He picked himself up. went 
ack to Barrhead, and bought another 

The outdoors had more appeal for Lizzie 
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than the tasks in the house did, so she often 
had help in the kitchen. Among those who 
helped her were Mrs. John Howey, Carrie 
Mast, and the Andries Wierenga girls, At the 
best of times, the English-speaking Wilsons 
and their Dutch neighbours had a hard time 
understanding each other, but when the 
‘Wierengas spoke their dialect, Gronings, it was 
almost impossible. Somehow Lizzie got them 
tounderstand that she would hire the girls, and 
s0 Trientje came to work. Lizzie never could 
{twist her tongue around that name; the closest 
she could get was “Treata", and Treata she re- 
‘mained to Lizzi, 

Lizzie was a resourceful woman and 
leamed to nurse both men and beast. On the 
Wilson farm, it was Lizzie who doctored the 
sick animals” Or when the neighbouring bach- 
lors were sick, Lizzie would bring over a pot of, 
soup, a mustard plaster, and any other re- 
‘medies she considered necessary. When one of 
these men was too sick to look after himself, 
Lizzie took him home to stay with her family 
She also helped Everdina Mast, whom she 
thought was bo taltober athe ren she 
di 











‘Abert Sot, Doris 1926. 


When after two years of marriage Tom and 
Lizzie had no children, they wondered if Lizzie 
might be too old to have a baby. Therefore, in 





1922 they adopted a litle two-year old gi, 
whom they aimed Doris (Api 930), Sr 
rising, in 1925 athe age of 43, Lizzie gave 
ErintbY son, Thomas ain 1997 toa dough 
ter Mary. Then, in 1929, Tom took the NE 
SSet3s a homestead, twas proved up in 
Bas 
For years the Wilsons had the only tle 
phone inthe district, The phone, which was 
{nsaled in 115, was called Shoal Crock, afer 
the reckon which they lived. Doris eels the 
event ofa change inthe name: 
“After a ime a man carte from the tle- 
phone company inorming ts of the phone 
ing pl i the shal Cres store ea fs, 
and that they would be claiming our name for 
their Heasked Unce Alberti fe hada choice 
oa name for our phone, Jokingly Unde Albert 
Said, ‘Call t Tipperary” The man seemed to 
think that was fife. Uale Albert laughed and 
san ating You would want tat 
‘Sure, why not said the man. Thats the 
name oar phone went by til my foiks let 
Necrlandia in 142 
‘Albert marred Tena Cole, a widow from 
Westlock, in 1932. In 1934 they moved to 
Breton, Alberta, where they farmed for several 
yeSince the Wilsons lived three ails from 
school Lizzie didnot let Doris start attending 
School until she was seven years old. She 
walked with the Hemstras and the Masts, who 
lived along the same road. Dots loved school 
and most other teachers, She reminisces about 
ier school ie inthis way 
“Tremember how some of us grade threes 
vied when Miss Rae announced that she was 
itaving to get maried 
secing there was only one‘other En- 
sh-speaking family inthe citi t that ime 
{ike Howeys)I di fel» bitin the minority 1 
tras cated when some of the git sad they 
‘would teach me to speak Dutch: My joy lasted 
bnly afew days when Mr Ashley announced 
there would be no language spoken in the 
Schoolyard excep English, never did learn to 
Speak or understand mich Dutch 
‘Don quit school in grade nane and helped 
her folks at home unt she was twenty-one 
Lizzie, an outspoken woman, ss src with 
her children, aid she carefully screened Doris 
Suitors. Finally Archie Lindquist of Meliowdale 
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Temas, Doris May 120 


passed the test and Doris married him in 1941, 
They farmed with Archie's brother Neil for 
three years, before moving to Hythe, Alberta, 
in 1944. Archie and Doris have six children. 
Archie died in 1959, but Doris and the children 
‘continued living on the farm, She remarried in 
1967. Her second husband, Harold James, died 
in 1978, 





Because Tom was in poor health, he and 
Lizzie, with their children Harry, Thomas, and 
‘Mary, moved to Penticton, British Columbia, in 
10982. Tom died in 143, at 71 years of age. Harry 
died in 1965, 62 years of age. Lizzie then came 
back to Edmonton to be near Thomas. She died 
in 1971 at §9 years of age. Mary lived with her 
family in Hope, British Columbia, till she died 
{in I981, She had four children. Thomas and his 
wifeand family of three children live in Edman: 
ton. 

Doris James 


GEORGE WING 

George Wing (c. 1878) was born in Elgin 
County, Ontario. On May 13, 191, he filed on. 
the SE 27-61-35 in what was later called 
Neerlandia. On his homestead application he 
listed his occupation as carpenter and his last 
piss olzesidence as Vancouver George but 
log house on hisland in October 1911 and began 
living there around the same time. 

‘On the quarter next to George’ lived his 
friend George Caughlin. They dic alot of trap- 
pingand huntingin the area. George also spent 
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Some tine working on his land go that by the 
fie he received his patent in 15h was crop- 

ng fifteen acres, had bul a log bam, dug a 
ral and put up one-and-a-half mies offer 
ing, The only animal he kept was a horse 

‘George often visited Siebren Tiemetee and 

sold his quarter to him during the 1920s, He 
eventually moved back to Ontario. 


Living condions changed fr poner younstrs who care 1 
[eetanda A stuso poo! mie ard George Bate aren in 
Mewssonsets, USA 
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From 1921 to 1945 the immigration to Neerlandia slowed. There 
were several young single men who came, stayed, and martied 
Neerlandia girls. There were a few families who came, notable 
‘among thenta clan from Uithuizen, Groningen — the Peters and 
the three Wierenga families — with a grand total of thirty-five 
children. 

‘But this time was mainly one ofthe pioneer children attaining 
adulthood and marrying those they had known all ther ives ot of 
‘Course, the Wierengas. Their stories comprise this section 
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THE HISTORY AND MEMOIRS OF GEORGE ANEMA 

hastorn on hh ay anary in eo uae bu 
ty my father on the NW 35-619-5. My lather acquired this home 
Sead in 1, when also Bult the Bist log house with aso rout 
mith ite slope on it IC rained for one day the water sesped 
through the sods for thee days” After the second house was Bei 
the Alt one wat de Ino cow barns he homestend was one 
Blecal Neetandnand os tnown orange se Ane 

Thave bee told thatthe winter of 1919 was long, cold, hard 
winter wits ito snow. the saying struc thal ony the ites 
Survive, I must have been gulte ft because 1am sil ere foday. 
However, had a oot lp to survive that rst cold wicter hada 
tery loving mother nd tte loving older ister, Dela Suse, and 
Catherine bad had hoped fora sor but, every te my mother had 
ftaby vasa gil unt came along, soll he attention got from 
the fmly made survival easy for me 

My da often thought if he could get afew sons they would 
soon be able to help him with ot of al his work. His stepbrother, 
Sinon Tlemsta, had two strong boys, Menne Nanwingn already 
fad five boys, and Henry Kipper had thee boys; he Reel had 
thre daughters but he kept ying and then lame along. After 
me, my parents had three ore gis, Annie, Frances, and Sophie 
‘That pot me smackin the midaleo «fanny of eb sistrs Iwas the 
Inckiget Ki inthe world, eventhough Thave often wished I had a 
brother 

‘The old easton stove in the living room had tobe kept going 
steady because those log houses were fr fom energy ffir In 
the fal he cracks betwen the fogs had tobe chinked wih eter 
‘oss, dy orcow manure, but hs stl died outand shrank some 
Inthe cold dry ar, andthe cold would sep in through the cracks 
The cling, or rather the upstits Noor, was of a single layer of 
‘hip bonds and since heat se, it was often warmer upaats 
than downstag. There wa ro ineuaion uncer he roo soe tet 
Hat escaped though the root, The hea escaping through the oof 
‘would melt the snow on tand that would freeze again sit an off 
the eave, forming ies three of four fet long 

Those long, cold winters were hard on man and beast, nd, 1 
ameure, even Sorehard ona woman Imagine ying ‘ha aoad 
shay o firewood on a sleigh with ateant of horses trough four 
feetofloose snow. The hors coul hay walk through that mich 
‘ow, letalone pula sleigh through 

‘There was a god supply of dry tamarack trees for rewood in 
those ayer but tney hat be cat into Blocks by hand with a 
‘rosscut saw and split before they could be putin the stove. Many 
renngs after supper my dad and mother would go out and sa 
Shoted tay sopely of feewood. 

Thave oly happy recollection of my childhood and youth 
cant reer’ eve being hungry oF cold ot miserable. There was 
10 competition with pees for toy, clothes, or money fo spend 
ca nome fy ends had ay mre o estan dd And 
there wast tmuch time o get bored becuse there wae always wood 
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tobring in and feeding to be done, cows to ring home fr milking 
inthe Summer and eee efor playin he evens 

efore the way was brought into Barchead, the grain and 
produce te farmers sold had tobe brought to Weslock. The relurn 
Ep to Westlock took two days by hose and wagon or sleigh, iit 
tren te winter. There was stage passenger sevice, Put hat only 
wren as far as Dusseldot 

Ii1925, when was sx yeas old, my father had a petty good 
crop Te hada tad of whens tosll af the elevator in Weslo My 
True Simon Tiemsiraalso had grain tosel andthe agreed both 
goon the same day 0 they could trave together [asked my dail 
ould go along, He st thought Iwas to smal to make that long 
trp inthe cold weather Ate a lot of coaxing, he finaly agreed © 
take me After al I was the boy ofthe family and the experience 
‘ould be good for me; he thought ina few years | would be ig 
Enough told thoe sorts of things on my owe and he thought my 
Slt could take care ofthe fan without my help. The big day for 
fnesoon came and we stated of t veo clock n the mom We 
{ook along enough sandwiches t last fortwo days, feed forthe 
forse, and blankets for the night, We could nok alford a hotel 
fom, so we were going to sleep on the flor in the ffir of the 
Tey barnin Wesck faa cold day, andi oder to keep warm 
tnd tokeep creuation going, think we walked more than half the 
‘ay bhi the slag than Daal, we Bopp 
Teedand water the horses and we went Inside to got warmed ub 
thaw out some frozen sandviches, and get ho cp of cole. We 
fut to Mestock in time fo sell ad unload the gain before the 
[ator closed forthe day, Then we pu the horsesin the livery barn 
Sha go our blankets ino the ofceto warm up before we crawled 
inde them forthe night 

Then UncieSimon took me onasight seeing tourof Westock. 1 
heard a unbling nose followed by aloud whine and asked what 
thatwas, Uncle Simon aad, “That was the wan, lishow you what 
itiooks like.” He took me to the sation where the tean hed 
Stopped, and tok me inside to show me the rows of beautiful ets 
fr Be pasenger ar What an experience fora ayer fom 
Neerland! {had crossed the big Pembina River on a brie, had 
Zen thebig grain levator that reached way upintothe sk the bi 
Sovesin Westock where you could bay anying yurkeart dest= 
‘Sifdyou had themoney) and Thad seen tain witha gant steam 
engine puling all those care I really hada story to tell, when go 
Rome the net da: 


My first teacher in school was Bill van Ark, can also remember 
Miss Thelma Hare (who later became Mrs. Levy). My grade five 
teacher was Mr. MeKitrick, He was a bachelor about fifty years old, 
and he boarded with our minister, Rev. H. Van Der Woude. We had 
‘two-room school at that time, The Junior room had grades one to 
four, and the Senior had grades five to nine. 

‘Mr. McKitrick was not the best for keeping his classes disci- 
plined, and we soon learned that we could get away with a lt of 
Thisehief without his noticing and we could break a lot of rules 








without getting punished. If he thought we needed punishment he 
didn't have the heat to carry it out, soe just got moze and more 
fated th us — Bul we dt ory Aout that 

Ttreally is amazing how a group of kis, even Christian Re- 
formed ids who have been taught to be responsible for their 
Actions at home, in church, anda school, and had always ved ina 
eystt and conservative way ike me didn Newson ould 
find so many ways to totaly fantrate a teacher who could not Keep 
dcipine. 1 starts quite innocently, and once kids know they an 

away with small hings, they will soon try twithbigger or worse 
{hinge snowballs, and in matter of five or ix months A clase: 
room becomes chaos 

'We had a penal sharpener ted to the wall of the school, and 
‘were taught by former teachers to rise our hand, and ask “Please, 
tay [sharpen my pencil” Old Mac. as we had nicknamed him, 
$id, "You may sharpen your penclls without asking as long a you 
goone at a time it didn't take long until some kids Brought 
fost fof acs long fo ing upn at pel sharpener and 
{wes going steady allay long, He applied the same rule to going 
cut tothe felt; we could go without asking, but one at tie, It 
didn’t take Tong until someone went out and didn't come back, 0 
nother would goto se what became of him, and sometimes five or 
‘Stwould go ott and tay out um ecess or noon how and Old Mac 
‘would never miss them, 

‘Old Mac use series of cards with arithmetic problems for us 
to do. We had to take a rd from his desk, and work out the 
problems in our scrbbler, When we were finished, we had to 
Exchange workbooks with our desk mate (we had double desks in 
thone days). Then we would pick up another card that had the 
correctanewers and we had to corect ach others work A few days 
intermy desk matehad his work forthe day alldonein notime nd 
‘ae sl working on my second problem {asked him how he got 
Brished so soon, and he said, “Simple. have the anmver cd here 
andtam all finished and a hundred percent correct." After that my 
hardest subject, aitimetic was very eay fo do, and ft was a fon 
time before Me MeKtrck realized what we were doing, 

For history we had to read from our textbooks and then Me. 
Mekitick would have ws tell him instry-form what we had rend, 
for example: “Marco Polo walked across Europe, and from Asia 
Ghina’ Then one day he sai, “lam going to do something 
ew wil take two clases atthe same time’ Iwi teach grace nine 
Hterature, and grade five will line up against the opposite wall and 
tellme your history stores.” THe seemed quite sorbed In the 
fzade nine literature, and the opposite wall was about forty feet 
fray, john Ingwersen started off "Mi, MeKitrck walked across 
Enropeand AsiatoChina.-. "and down theline all sixofushad a 
sory about Old Mac. When we fold him we were finished he sa, 
‘See! told you Icould take two casses at the same time.” 

Tn those days, the quarter section on which the schools bil 
had not been cleared yet excep fora few aces onthe south side 
‘One Beautiful fall day Old Mat took us into the woods fora nature 
Toke. He was going to show us how things were getting ready for 
the winter The grass was now brown and dend-ooking, the leaves 
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‘were changing colour and some had already fallen an the abit 
‘were starting to turn white. A group of us boys had had enough of 
his Tetures by then, so we started running deeper into the wowds 
Fe told us to come back but we kept going, and he could not key 
‘up with us. Soa frustrated Mr MeKitrick went back to school 

ut half ofhis pupils, who fl sorry for him. When we cameack 
to school much later we had thought out a nice story t tll him 
‘which he accepted as truth, and we were also forgiven. 

‘Abouts week later the weather was stil beautiful, and our 
group of boys were ready for another nature hike, but without the 
{eacher. At noon hour we took off into the woods. We retumed 
shorly before 3:30 pm. and were confronted by avery angry Mi 
-MeKitick. We had to stayin afterschool and were asked where we 
hadbeen and what we had done. As was oneof the frsttobe asked 
Tad that we were on a nature hike nding tings getting ready for 
‘winter This seemed to make sense thim, 0 the esto! the boysall 
gave him the same line, He made us write an essay on what we had 
Seen and, alter reading them, he said he would keep them a long 
‘shelved to remember us by and we could go. 

‘In those days Rev. Van Der Woude came to school every 
‘Tuesday after the last recess to teach us catechism. The weather was 
stil beautiful and school was dull, and the woods were calling us 
‘again, We decided t go one more time before the weather changed, 
S6 off we went again but we fongot tha it was Tuesday. When we 
returned late that afternoon the Rev. Van Der Woude Was Waiting 
forus, and there were no explanations to be made oressaysto write 
‘Alter he got finished Blasting us (and he Knew how todo that) out 
parents were notified, and we got another blast fom ther, Result? 
Ko more nature hikes 

‘Ul, confrontations with the teacher continued, fhe made a 
rule one day, we would break t the next, and he became so ust 
ated, he would break down and ery, poor guy, and even that didnot 
impress us very much. Finally otr parents and the schoo! bord 
devded enough was enough. Obviously we were not learn mich 
and forthe best of al, Old Mac better go. 

‘One morning a man came riding onto the schoolyard ona big 
motorgyce He went nto school and ook his place behind he teach 
ers desk. His name was John M. Dickson. He made quite an 
impression on usboys, Then he made is inauguralspeech. He said 
that he had been told we were not very well-behaved kids, but he 
Said think we will get along fine. Justin ease we have problems | 
fave brought this pesuader He reached into his drawer and out 
came a rubber bel stp about two inches wide and eighteen inches 
Tong. “But,” he said, “Idon think wil have touse it ery often.” It 
isamazing how fasta bunch of bad guyscan change into a bunch of 
ood guys again just by the presence of a new teacher who said, 
ou may ty, but you won't get away with i” His prediction came 
true: afew were punished once, but they made sure it didnt 
happen again. He started us back atthe beginning of the course, 
and atthe end of June almost everyone passed the exams. Mr 
Dickson didnot fel at home in the socal environment of Neeslan- 
dia, soe did nt stay long 

‘Then we got Me]. R Levy, and hs wife who had taught here 
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before. They stayed a few years, and then we got Mr. A. C. Ashley, 
‘who stayed around for a fong time, although not al the time as a 
teacher. Mr. Ashley loved sports, and he loved tobe on the winning, 
side. 





lay a man came up our driveway just as we were going to 
have ournoon meal. In those days anyone who came along at 
realtime was invited tothe table — that was the law ofthe frontice 
‘There was no place where anyone could buy food anda person had 
toeat, soa meal was always shared with a wayfaring stranger and 
there always seemed to be enough to go around. This man said he 
twas a Syrian. I don know where he eame from or where he was 
og: ut did have me puzred. had heard my dad ead rom 

1 Old Testament thatthe Syrians had made war with Israel, and 
Some of them were very Brutal. With my eightyearcold mind Ijust 
foul figure out how a Syrian could stay al the way from his 
homeland walkinto the middle of the promised land, and town at 
curtable fora meal 

‘Me Oldegbers lived on the homestead across the commer fom 
cur place. He was one of the oldest pioneers. When he died, Jacob 
Olifuis bought the homestead. Me Olthus had four sons, John, 
Bil Ted, and George, and thee daughters, Eva, Carrie, and Alice 

George was abit older than Iwas, and we used to walk to and 
from school together He was nicknamed Slim. He was tal, thin, 
and tough as rawhide. On the way home from school we would 
fometimes go through the woods to shoot rabbits with our 
Slingshots. Slingshots were quite a fad in those days, and some 
‘ds, including Sim and myselt, sometimes used them to shoot 
insulators off the telephone poles. This went on for some time until 
‘affected the telephone service, and one day @ Mounte walked 
into school. He sai that he dat know who had been doing this, 
bute was quite sure the guilty partes werein that oom, He teld us 
that this wat breaking the aw, and then fod us what would be done 
tolawbreaker if this continued. That vas the fist time most of us 
had ever seen a policeman and we had no desire to see him again, 
so fer thatthe insulators stayed onthe poles 

Inthose days rabits multiplied and declined in cycles of about 
seven years. Fora few years you would hardy see «rabbit. Then 
‘very Jear there would be more until a the height of the cycle they 
“most became a plague. They ate thebark off of most young poplat 
Saplings andif anything was eftin the garden bythe fit snow, 
it was eaten in-no time. They ate big holes into the sides of feed 
stacks inthe barnyard. On moonlitevenings we would gout tthe 
feed stacks and kil them with clubs. Toward the end ofthe cycle, 
they seemed to get a disease of some sort and they would die off 
and the rebuilding eyle would start again. 

Kling rabbis with slingshots wasn't too satisfactory and I 
wishedI hada 22 rife. There was one problem, though. Af cost 
money, and we didn't have any money. Stl, if Thad one I could 
Shoot rabbits, grouse, and prairie chickens, which were all quite 
plentiful, and Teould even shoot squirrels andl sellthe pelts talked 
this over with Slim and one day on the way home from school we 
concocted a plan. We could trap weasels and squirrels that winter, 
Sell the pelts inthe spring, and have enough money to buy a new 

















































ale nd enough selto lt ora year Sim ssid gue pels were 
worth about thirty-five cents and weasels were worth about a dol 
larity, maybe even two dollars for an extra good one. Sim would 
teach me how to skin these animal, and how to make a stretcher 
board to dry the pelts on 
Slim had leafed al these ticks from his brother Bil. thought 
if Slim had been taught by Bl, he should be able to write a book 
bout it Bill wasone ofthe bes hunters in the country. Thad heard 
fhe kept the family supplied with moose meat, Thad seen a lve 
young coyite chained ia keel on ther yard that Bil ha ken 
ve out ofa trap and had taken home vsithout geting Himself ll 
chewed up by the animal, And Bill made scade of money every 
Spring trapping muskrts 
Pelfves confident that with Slim as a trapping partner, my money 
problems would soon be solved. When fold my dad about my new 
entre he was not to enthusiastic about i 1 would go trapping 
very day afterschool, wouldnt have ime to help him with he 
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feeding, and he wasnt about to givethatup. [finally ame up witha 
solution: on Saturdays Thad to fake the cows to the muskep for 
tater anyway if would do this on horseback, Teould quickly go 
bong my traps and be back about the same time the cows Were 
backs He consented to this and even bought me six new taps 

"The fur buyers in Edmonton sent out price lists during the 
winter aden tinea ey one cae on Std me pice te 
oingup, and we showld make pret vhen spring came the 
Eire our fur parcel wasnt that fg, and after sping 5050 
wth Sim didr# Rave enough saved to buy may new nile. So had 
to save my money and try again next year When T was ten I had 
tnoughsaved to Buy my rileand wes the proudest ten-year-old in 
Neeilanla. 

‘When the fur pric lists came by mai, they als iste black eat 
pelts for about eighty cents, In March the tomeats would come to 
Fist the neighbours barnyards to see if they could get a love affair 
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ing fora few days withthe neighbours’ pussycas. Ifa nice black 
fom came around, he didn't always ive fo go Pack hore, but went 
to Edmonton in my fur parcel 

My da andor neighbor Ms John Geldertnan sed to help 
cach other castrate pigs In those days nobody was pid for he}ping 
Sheighbour. They ust helped each other for anything that help was 
‘needed fr, and neverkept track ofa few hours more orless, When 
‘raseleven or welve yeats old, my dad thought Iwas bigenough to 
help him withthe eastrting, and then he would not have fo go to 
help John Gelderman any more. When we had finished catsting 
ur pigs, he sad, "Now you better goto Gelderman and help him 
otis” Sov wentto the neighbours. told him my dad had said 
{should ep him castrate his pigs, He looked at me as it he was 
thinking, “ou snot id, do you realy think you can do that” tod 
him I hed just Brished helping my dad do ours so I geese he 
thought, “thas to be done, and John Anema ist coming, so we 
better iveita try.” He must have een satisfied with my assistance, 
because when we were Finished with the pigs he sid, “Now we 
better do the cats, They have a habit of running away at his time of 
theyearand sometimes they dn’ tcome back“ [noticed he had v0 
‘ee black fomcats and thought “Toobad, there won’ tbe any black 
Cx pln my fr buna ts year He mut have been atiaed 
svthemyasitance ith the eats too, beeme theme sa, “Now we 
better do the dog.” When the dog was done, lihought,“T wonder 
‘who is going to Be next™ but he said, “That all fr today.” 








Toward theend of September850a man came walking up tur 
driveway, When he was asked #9 come in he tld my parents hat his 
‘name was Joe Slagboom. He had worked in the harvest in Nobeford 
2nidas harvest was nished there he said he would ike to work at ur 
lice that winter for his board. My father had bul a neve bar that 
Summer which was not yet completed, and Siagboom said he was a 
handyman, so he could hep with tht. My father lso wanted to cut 
some tamarack logs that winter to have sawn info boards at Menne 
NNanningas place, who had a sawmill at thot time, He needed these 
Toards for the for in the new bar. My parents discussed this 
situation. They thought there was enough food in thelarderofeedlan 




















extra man, and it would be very handy to have a handyman around 
for the winter, so he stayed until the nest spring, 

Joe Slagboom wasn't rolling in wealth either, so he tried di 
ferent ways to make a few dollars. He tried growing mushrooms. 
John and Raymond Visser had a root house on their farm and he got 
permission from them to use that for his mushroom project. | guess 
fhe temperature and humidity were not right in that root house 
because I never saw a mushroom. 

Joe also did a litle trapping on the side, and I'm not sure he 
didn’t rob my traps once in a while, He also falked me into selling 
hhim my furs for about half thee value. On one of the first warm days 
in February, he came ontoa skunk track. Iguess hunger drove itout 
ofits den in search of some food. Well, he caught that skunk, and 
tmanaped ok without geting himeelt sprayed, coe tok i 
hhome and started skinning, He had not had skinning lessons from 
Slim, and he severed the tube that goes from the scent sac to the 
futlét He had the skunk lying on his lap when he did this and the 
terrible stuff ran over his clothes, thighs, and knees, and the poor 
fy teary inhis ees buthekept onskinning. Can youimagine 

ing to sit beside him to eat for the next two weeks? 





The Rawieigh man also playe a bigpartin the erly days. He 
made his wounds in summer witha team of horses and a covered 
Spring wagon andin winter witha covered boxonaseigh. Heoften 
‘Evel arour place overnight when he was nthe neighbourhood 
Piha tine te Rai an was hs wacling Se His 
sintment was good for chaps, burns, colds, dry skin. and ever 
thing else, Maf ond Beast Save was the best for sores on animal 
trourds,and sore teats on cows, and Raleigh Liniment was 8 
Creal or cold, congestion, stomach ache, and even depression 
twas forty eight percent alcohol, and va used only a iected on 
the label one teaspoonful m cp of ot water. Ne were old that 
peopl in aneatby community made and drank moonshine, and 
Eom peed their rot gt moonshine at thet loal dances, In 
Nectandia noone would inkof makingjoe drinking that stu but 
Pion thin there was 8 house that dd’t have Rawegh’s Lin 
met 
During te first years, the homesteaders didn't have enough 
money to fay barb wire to puta fence around al their holdings, 0 
they enced the land they bad seeded to cropstokeep thecal ut 
‘Ate rest of the land was open ranger and catle roamed 
‘vnerever the pastures were greenest and best tasting. The farmers 
pata tens eco and ores hey oul 
ar thebells when they went to Bring them home and thusbe able 
to ind thm, We had @ saddle host or cow pony named Maggie 
Magpie was a wonderful pony. She wes kept at home in asa 
posture and wae used every day inthe summer to bring home the 
ows or horses By the time Iwas old enough to get the cows, my 
fare eee tne quer secon nosh a he homestend 
grazing ease for two cents an acre. This had been fenced at that 
fie, so never went farther than amie to get the cows. I hardly 
fal io drive Maggie: She would hea the bel before would and 
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round the cows up. IFone strayed off to the side, all had to do was 
to touch the rein and she would get after the strageler, giving ita 
geod nip onthe rump. 

never owned a bicycle, but sure made many, many miles on 
Maggie. Tam sure she could go from zero to thirty miles per hourin 
five seconds. I never lost a race on Maggie. She had only one fault. 
She would shy away from some imaginary object and jump side- 
‘ways so fast that the rider would be on the ground beside her in an 
isin, She amped om undemeath my sister Dells once, Della 
got er foot caught inthe saddle strap and was dragged along oe 
Some distance before Maggie stopped. As a result, Dell's arm was 
dislocated. She had to be brought toa doctor in Westlock to get her 
{arm joint put back into is socket 


‘Some of the early pioneers came to the homestead by ox team, 
butIcan hardly recollect seeing.a team of oxen pulling a wagon. R.j 
and]. R. de Vries picked up the cream andother produce along their 
tea evry Monday moming for Fishers truck. Fey dd this witha 
team of horses and a wagon. One of the horses died so they were in 
big trouble. They had planned not to buy a pickup for a few years 
yet, and horses were on the decline at that time and not cheap to 
buy, 0 what to do now? After considering the matter for some time, 
they came up with an idea, Why not hitch the bull tothe wagon beside 
the horse? They broke the bull to pull and believe it or not, next 
Monday morning, R. J. de Vries drove into Neerlandia with a horse 
and bail pulling the wagon! And thats no bull 


One day when I was twelve years old, I saw a car go past our 
place. Cars didn’t come by very often in those days; people who 
‘ame by in cars were usually inspectors from the Department of 
Landsin Edmonton to check on someone who had applied to prove 
‘up his homestead. A short time after the car went by, [saw a man 
walking down the road toward our place, and I knew it was the 
Inspector. His car was stuck in a mud hole and could we pull it out? 
Wehad a team of horses harnessed inthe barn, and took them out, 
hitched them up, got the chain, and went to the mud hole, After had 
pulled his ear out he gave me $1.25 and I was the richest kid in the 
‘world, I watched him drive off and hoped with all my heart that 
he would come back this way and get stuck again on the way back 
but, too bad, I didn’t see him again. 


‘There was always to much work tobe done onthe homestead 
Theonly way to get shead was oclear moreland, grow more ran, 
seepmorecownand ig andaomerene hence, whe the 
fame time Keeping down the expenses. It seemed every dolar 
tamedhad to gobackintothe fa and there as ever enough or 
‘ny mather to get something she needed inthe house. When my 
Stes goede they went fo the city and worked fora few dollars 
month ved every cnt and trough ths ome to bay afew 
despeately-needed extras. They alse helped my father with the 
fieldwork, weeded and tended the big gorden, and helped can 

















hundreds of quarts of vegetables for the winter, As well, they 
picked many Wild srawberis reper, and blueberries tbe 

Tean’t remember ever being hungry or cold through the De- 
pression of the 1930s. We always had enough moisture to grow 

s and gardens and enough feed for the animals. Every fll, 
sacks of potatoes, carrots, beets, turnips, and cabbages would go 
into the cellar under the house. This was a hole dug under the 
middle of the house, and dirt was banked up under the floor all 
around to keep out the fost, The entry was through a trapdoor in 
the floor ofthe kitchen, 

In the fall my dad would butcher a cow anda fat sow of about 
five hundred pounds, The fatof the sow was rendered into lard and 
this was stored in big stone crocks in the cellar and was used for 
baking, frying, and deep frying, In those days it didn't have cho- 
lesterol in it either. Some ofthe meat was kept in a box in the “deep 
freeze” outside, to be used through the winter. Some was smoked 
to be used for sandwich meat and the rest was canned to be eaten 
the next summer. The chickens kept us in fresh eggs and, if we had 
more than we could eat, we took them to the Co-op and from there 
they went by truck to market 

My dad always milked some ows. This milk was put through a 
cream separator. The skim milk was fed to the calves and pigs, and 
the cream went to market. The cream cheque was the lifeline. It 
fame in steadily every week, and even though it wasn’t big, it kept 
the family supplied with coffe, tea, sugar, and baking ingredients, 
tte. My mother also churned butter, Soon after the railway came to 
Barrhead, someone built a flour mill and my dad took a load of 
‘wheat there and we would get about fifteen hundred pounds of 
flour plus all the bran, shorts, and cream of wheat. My mother had 
{enough flour for baking for a year. [ean still taste my mother’s fresh 
hhome:baked bread. It was delicious 

it seems every fall there was enough money to buy new warm 
underwear and jackets to keep us through the winter. Mother 
‘would Knit socks, mittens, and sweaters forall of us, and could she 
tnake those needles fly!If she would settle down knitting she could 
finish a pair of socks in a day. I believe ifa child gets enough to eat 
and caneep warm and enough chores fo keep him oop, 
fogether with a loving family environment, hejust has to be happy! 

However, the Depression was tough for the farmers in 
‘Neerlandia. Eggs brought six cents a dozen or there was no market 
for them at all 1 can remember putting eggs, shell and all, in the 
‘kim milk that we fed the calves: My dad had shipped pigs to the 

ackers in Eclmonton with the trucker Billy Quickand they brought 
ive dollars apiece. The trucker and my dad each got half. I have 
been told that my Uncle Simon Tiemstra bought cows on sale for 
ight dollars each 

‘At that time, most of the calves born on our farm had their 
throats slit because they just were not worth raising. I remember 
skinning some of them and sending the hides along with the 
trucker. They brought fifty cents each: twenty-five cents each for 
Me: Quick and me. 

‘The first threshing I can remember was done by Oscar 














Sonstrom and Charlie Anderson of Vega. The grinds were 
Small yet, The fist patches were cutout with asic, and bundles 
were ted by hand. When the fels got a litle bigger, several 
Farmers got together to buy a binder The grain was stooked fo dry, 
and then ony father and Mr Gelderman helped eachother haul his 
tothe barnyard and was put into stacks to walt for Bonstrom and 
Anderson to come sith their threshing machine. They pled the 
threshing machine from place to place with horses twas powered 
byalarge stationary engine mounted on aheavy wagon also drawn 
by horses, Ths engine had two big Aywheels about five fet in 
ameter I wasnt going to school yet a that ie, s0 1 eagerly 
‘ratched allthis action going on. This engine was too big to turn 
trithacrank, so Chante Anderson would standon the spokes of the 
Shel tt For some eon tke and Che went 
saling though the ar landing about twenty fect away. He must 
fave lad e standing beeme he gt ght ap and seemed none 
the worse for 

‘One man had to cut the wines on the bundles of grain and 
feed them into the threshing machine aie aa time, Thee was a 
tuagattachment where the gran came outand the bags of grin were 
Caried sway to our fis ite granary The machine dt have 8 
tower soa few men had to stand behind itt take away the straw 
and stack it 

By the time more land was opening up Pete and Julius Boman 
had moved toVepa, They hada Rumely tractor anda new threshing 
thachine that didi have tobe fed by hand and had a straw blowet 
nit Simon Tiemstra, Henry Kippers, and Menne Nanning also 
tought threshing machines, The’ grain was not stacked ‘on the 
barnyard anymore but was brought directly from the Bld to the 
threshing machine. Menne Nanning did our threshing for many 
years. The farmers he threshed for helped each other bring inthe 
rain from the fields 
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‘Asmoreland was opened up, the threshing run became longer 
‘every year. Iwas allowed to stay home from school on the days the 
threshing crew was at our place. Itseemed lke alot of fun tome and 
Teouldn’t wait until was old enough to bea part of it.I graduated 
from grade eight when I was fourteen-and-a-half. (By law akid had 
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togoto school until he was fifteen, but my dad could usemeon the | 
farm, and, since he didn’t think I would ever become a professor 
anyway, he thought the eight grades I had achieved were quite 
Sdequate) That all joined the reshing tee It was hard work oe 
‘me, and forthe ist few weeks Iwas quite stiff and sore. Westarted 
at seven in the morning and it was often eightin the evening before 
‘we finished. The last several loads were done by the light ofa coal 
Oil lantern. Even working long. days, it still took thirty days of 
threshing fo complete the run that year. There was never a dull 
‘moment. Wehada crew of more than ten men and everyone tried to 
outdo each other in telling stores and jokes. And you wouldn't 
believe the amount of food that was consumed by al those hard- 
working young men. Stacks of sandwiches, cake, and cookies for 
lunch, and at mealtimes we were ready for plates heaping full of 
vegetables and meat and still had room for pie for dessert. | think 
‘what [ate in a day in those days would last me a week now. 
From that time on, was  full-~ime helper on the farmand was 
sible for most of the fieldwork and anything that was done | 


With the horses, We ad six fine, well bred, good-tempered horses, 
Most ofthese had been raised and trained on our farm. My dad 
would havea few of is mares bred and each year for several years 
we asec one or two colts. At three Years of age, these were seady | 
for work. As our horses were trustworthy and would not go on @ 
runaway, I started doing some of the feldwork on Saturdays, long | 
before finished school. remember on a Saturday having to harrow 
{ld my dad had plowed and plodding along through the lose 
Soil [also remember how lenvied the cols that ay in the sun all day 
long, stetched out to full length without a worry in the world 
ance earetorethe Second World War erste peti 

ter forthe farmers. Crops were good, andthe prices of porkand | 
beet went up and we had "few more dollars passing through our 
Inthe spring of 1940, we made an arrangement with our 
neighbour Bill Olthuis to buy a tractor together. We used the tractor, 
2n Oliver 80, todo the heavy work, but horses were sill used for 
Seeding. Two years later Bil bought our share ofthe Oliver 80 and 

‘ wwe bought a John Deere D. 

More land had been cleared again and putinto cultivation, and 

the M. Nanninga threshing machine could not handle it all any- 

‘more. Six of our neighbours got together and bought a threshing 

machine. Some years later we added a combine and each of the 

Shareholders swathed part of their grain and combined i Then we 

bought a bigger selt-propelled combine. The trend at that time was 

to have combines to getaway from the drudgery of tooking and 

threshing, and farms were getting bigger. Sam Howey had come in 

with a DE Caterpillar tractor and was clearing and breaking land, 

and in 1952 our harvesting partnership was dissolved, and we were 

‘on our own forgetting the harvesting done. 








In my teenage years, I can also remember good times. In 
winter we had Young Men's Society led by Mr. Melle Elzinga. Our 
Choral Society was directed by Mr. Gelderman. For a while the 





























Choral Society had about Sty members, 0 a Junior Choral Society 
‘sas organized under the direction of Cea Tuininga. Every spring 
the Choral Society gave a concert which was attended bythe whole 
community. In summer we had our ball games 

Mr, Dickson, the teacher started us of on baseball, but as he 
didn’t stay long and the new teacher, Me Levy was nota sports: 
‘oan, we were left pretty well on our own. When Mi Ashley came 
tobeour teacher he also taught usa lot about playing bel, oved 
sports and had played on teams before he came to Neerlandia, We 
Had a tournament with Vega school several times and had no 
trouble beating them, but Vega had a much smaller school, and not 
easly as many players to pick a team from. 

‘he Het of July pen has alays een. major event in 
Neerland I remember on some of the piencs we would play 
married men against single men. As the marred men did not come 
cut to practise much, we had no touble winning those games, For 
Some years the voung people ofthe Christan Reformed Church of 
Edmonton would come to out first of July pienie. They came one 

ear and we would go there the nest year on an Ednionton vie 
holiday On those days we would compe tn races and other sports, 
and also ina ball game. Sometimes Lacombe would also come t0 
Edmonton and compete in ball game. It was usually Neeriandia 
against Lacombe, and the winner against Edmonton, Wel, we 
could win against Lacombe, but was against Edmonton a different 
Story. They practised more than we did, and had some pretty 
nimbie boys. There were two Winkelaar boys nicknamed Checks 
fd Haas guess they called him that because a haasis a jackrabbit 
inDutch, and he could run ikea rabbit. In all competitions against 
Edmonton, Neerandia boys didn’t do very well: We couldn't beat 
them ata ball game either 

‘One spring a group of us boys got together to discuss ou ball 
games. The Edmonton boys thought we were just a bunch of 
Sodhoppers, and we thought we could be as good or better than 
they were if we got to work and practised. So we go together and 
practised twice a week, We thought we were geting pretty good 
nd when you think you are pretty good youlike te lay against 
another teal sometimes to see how good You are. 

One day one of the boys was in Barhead and got talking to 
somegne from Bloomsbury. He asked if we had a bal team, and 
‘would we come fora game, so we gota team together and sent to 
Bloomsbury fora ballgame, and we won. That gave us courage, but 
not for long. The Rev. Van Der Woulde heard about it and the next 
Sunday we heard from the pulpit that if young people of the 
covenant played bal with young people of the world even though 
they won the game, they were bound tobe losers in the end. Well 
we were allowed fo pay against Edmonton, so we kept on pacts: 
ing and before long it was the fst of July, the big day. We had 
arother meeting about strategy. Somebody suggested that we 
should dress in ol, torn working clothes and look like real clodhop- 
pers, A vote was faken and the majority were in favour of the 
Finuferms’. So there were no two Ways 10 go, we had fo win that 





rane, 
‘Our pitcher was going to be Bert Nanninga. Charlie Baker was 
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the backup pitcher but Bert had practised a fo, and we thought he 
tna good Cel Runinga was atcher and he was good. He could 
throw thatballto second tase so fast, noteven rabbit hada chance 
tosteal second base Jake Starwoe, the second base man, stil has 
“rooted fingers to prove the speed of Cecil's throws, John Inge 
Steen was first base, Comey Hiemstra played thing, Cory Nan 
Tinga shorstop. Tova right et, Albert gersma eft field, and 
Gennge Baker centre fed 

"Fhe game was cose; sometimes they were afew rans ahead 
and we weuldcath uptothem again. We made some good hits, bat 
thei elders were able to catch al oa balls. Ber fost contol in 
the sith or seventh ining, s0 Chari ok over a i 











It-was the beginning of the ninth inning and our turn to bat, 
‘Thescore was’77, and this was our last chance. We had one man on 
second and one on third base, and John Ingiwersen was up to bat, 
Feit aline drive between centre and left field and we got two runs 
fn, and that was it, Now we had to hang on to our lead. Edmonton 
hhad a man on first and a man on second. The batter hita line drive 
right toward me in right field, but it was coming high. The runners 
fon the bases thought I could never reach that one so they allan and 
didn't look back. As the ball came over me, I leaped as high as I 
‘could and reached up as far as I could for the catch. I fll as I came 
back to earth, but Had the ball in my hands. We got the ball to 
second base before the nunners could get back, and we had three 
‘away, We won the game, and a great cheer went up forthe clodhop- 
pers, We were rewarded forall the practising we had done. 

“The frst time I went to Edmonton for a sport-meet picnic, we 
made the trip in Billy Quick’ truck. There may have been a few 
Model T Forts in Neerlandia at that time, but not enough cars to 
take the whole gang. Mr. Quick had puta plank along the outside of 
his old International truck for seats tarp was put over the top in 
case of rain, There was no pavement north of Edmonton yet, He 
‘managed (o get through of around Morinville. There one wheel 
Sank deep into a hole, and one ofthe truck's axles broke right inthe 
‘mud hole. Me. Quick got to a phone in Morinville, and as soon as 
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‘ter game, Back: Crate 
‘ker Sibert Elprsma, omy 
‘amiga, George Ann, Comey 
‘ematn Bor Narninga: Pot 


eRe Sayan 


postblea mechanic came out from Edmonton witha new axle, The 
Wine lee of passengers came out and stood along the side and 
tack of the truck box. We lifted itup high enough to replace the axle. 
‘Then weal gave a push and the truck came out and we continued 
‘ur journey. We got to Edmonton a bit late, but stil enjoyed our 
sports day 

‘Around the 140s alot of cars started coming into the setle- 
sent and you could see people were beginning o enjoy prospety 
from then on, The Co-op store was doing more business every year, 
and started branching out its services, including the building of a 
garage and service station to serve the community. About 1950, Al 
unineke was hired as a clerkin the Co-op store. Mr R. Stel and Mr. 
H. Dieterman were running the garage. They had all emigrated 
ffom the Netherlands shorly ater the end of the war. Mrs. Mut 
reke had a sister named Tina (Trjntje) Velema. She was a nurse, 
and had also immigrated to Canada. She had a nursing job at the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital in Edmonton. In the spring of 1951, she 
became employed with the Victorian Order of Nurses as a public 
health nurse. This meant she had to drive a car and, as she had 
never driven a car, she had to have lessons, She would come to visit 
he sister in Neerlandia on weekends. 

‘My parents had retired fom the farm and had built a house in 
the village, s0 T was on the farm by myself and that didn't go too 
well was not cut out to be a good bachelor. The Munnekes and 
Stelscame up with a solution othe problem of the driving lessons: 
vas given the honour of teaching. them. Early that spring the 
lessons began. The moon was full at that time, and after a few 
lessons Cupid even came along and it started getting quite roman- 
fe In fact, it became so romantic that it grew into a love affair that 
st hasnt stopped growing to this day. 

That summer Tina's parents came from the Netherlands for 
vis and we thought t would be nice if we could have our wedding, 
eile they were in Neerlandia so they could take part init. asked 
her father iT could have her for my wife, and on the I8th of July, 
Rev, Hanenburg asked, “Who gives this woman to this man?” and 
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KEES ANDRIESSEN 

Kees (come) Johan Hendsik Andsiessen 
(November 19, 194) had immigrated to Ea 
fronton from Wintec Gelderland, the 
Netherlands, during the 1920s. He Knew 
George Tosbes and Anna Bouwmnan and that 
Sppests tobe the reason he came to Edmonton 
BUR he soon took up the SW 1662-35 in 
Neeslanda as» homestead (November 1925) 
Fe put up a snl lg shack and eared vo 
tere of Ld on i However he did nt get 
sfong with his neighbour, Hendrik Kannegie- 
ter tnd in Jane $926 he took up the NW 
635, bull 9 by fot log shack on 
ted moved there 

Kees as nyu man. In he Nether- 
lands he had played pipe organ and he served 
ds church organist whe he vas in Neerland 
Fs ha ako a of shee mesic long rom 
the od country and cneted the singing so 
dat. He would also organize small groups 
Sing on specal occasions Once he Le Rey, 
and Hentai Sty ahorst were goingtosingand 
ies announced, “There will now bea quartet, 
{Sings cang” When Henk wpe 
Fim that they werent quartet, Kees sai, 








he replied, “I do." Farming went a lot better with her help. She 
cooked thé meals, kept the house, gathered the caps, and much 
more, In 1954, the Lord 2h Hal 

Rodney (October 19, 195). 

“The Munnekes had moved to Abbotsford, B.C., by that time, 
and we paid them a visit at Christmas, 1955. I got a big surprise 
‘when we arrived there: the grass was green, only a touch of fost at 
hight, and beautiful sunny days, Al drove us out to Harrison and 
(Cultus lakes, and I couldn't believe my eyes — there was noice on 
the water. When we got back, people asked me how I liked British 
Columbia, and I told them I was quite impressed with it. Someone 
said, "Then I guess yout farmis forsale.” We had no idea of selling, 
but people kept coming and making offers on the farm, and in 
March 1856 we sold our farm to Louls Nanninga, my brother-in-law, 
land we were on our way to B.C. 

“Thetirst four years we lived in New Westminster, and [worked 
Stina plywood milan hen .consirucion, buldinghouses. In 

‘ord blessed us with a baby girl, Lou Anna Joy (February 6, 
1957), In 1960 we bought a dairy farm in Matsqui. We sold this in 
1971, when ve built a home in Abbotsford and I worked in con 





‘blessed our home with Harlan Philip 


We are now both retired, and enjoy our children and five 
grandchildren, who also live in Abbotsford. That dear lady, Mo- 
fique Begin, has put both of us on her payroll. 


George Anema 


“Shh, they won't know the difference any- 
ways.” 

‘Kees and another young fellow from the 
settlement were rivals for the attention of one of 
the local girls. One fall, after Kees went to 
Granum to work, his rival and two other fel- 
lows went into his shack and made a mess. 
When Kees returned from the prairies he called 
the RCMP out, but nothing came of the matter. 
Alter this Kees, who never had liked farming, 
jeft for Edmonton (1928-25), 

(On his homestead Kees had put up the 
walls for a stable, dug a well, made three hun- 
dred fence posts, and slashed twelve acres of, 
land. After living in Edmonton for a short 
while, he moved back to the Netherlands. 


AUBREY AND ELSIE JONES) ASHLEY 
The Ashleys arrived in Neerlandia early one 
wet summer morning in 1931. What should 
have been a routine trip turned into an e 
dlurance test, The truck carrying their belong- 
ings had to plough through mud from West- 
lock to Neerlandia. Aubrey had been to 
Neerlandia once before, to be interviewed for 
the teaching position by the Neerlandia school 
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Board. An agreement had been struck, and 
Aubrey was appointed principal of the two- 
‘oom schoolhouse, Grades one to four were 
taaghe by female teachers, and Aubrey took 
fps five to twelve. What started as another 
feaching assignment carried on to become a 
Tong and plessant association with the stiles 
lNeerianda, But we ave geting ahead of the 
Sry 

‘Aubrey C. Ashley was born December 1, 
150, in Gidham, Nova Seota twas not unt 
B20 that he came west to Lashburn, Saskatche 
wan, to help withthe harvest. The West must 
fave cata spel on Aubrey because he was fo 
retun to Nova Sctia only for brie visits there- 
ee After harvesting, he entered Normal 
School in Saskatoon and then moved further 
west to Alberta and took more education 
{urses to earn a teaching ceria. This was 
flowed by teaching assignments Brighten, 
Spruce, and Rdway before arriving 

erlania. Teaching was Aubrey if an for 
twelveyears asthe community grew and pros- 
rede saw many students passthrough his 
Suntry school. Unfortunatly, teaching, Was 
‘ota highly-pad profession in those years and 
inher the opportumty for work nthe Neel 
dha Coop Store arse, Autrey took 2 job as 


Fw ote Ashoys: Kaa Tangs, Aube, a Ee 


accountant and later became the manager. It 
‘would be yet another thirteen years before the 
decision to move to Edmonton would be made. 
The move came in 1956. After a brief stint with 
Kenworth Truck, Aubrey retumed to teaching 
at West Edmonton Christian School, where he 
remained unt his retirement in 1971 

Elsie Isabella ones) Ashley accompanied 
Aubrey to Neerlandia in 1931. She was born at 
Burnside, Manitoba, on September 16, 1905, 
and shorlly afterward the family moved to 
‘monton, Alberta. Elsie’s formative years were 
spent in Edmonton, where her grandfather 
Jones worked as a carpenter on the Alberta 
Legislative Buildings. It was later, when the 
Joneses moved to a farm north of Radway, Al- 
berta, that Elsie and Aubrey met. They were 
married October 22, 1927, 

Harold Aubrey was born April 1, 1990, in 
Radway and was already a year old when the 
family arived in Neerlandia. Later he met and 
married Tess Lazowski of Innisfree, Alberta 
Altera brief stay in Edmonton, they moved t6 
Calgary to settle down and raise a family 

‘Kenneth Ira arrived October 12, 1934, He 


A Sper Autey bond At lhe anc Haro 1908. 
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was born at the Barchead hospital, which in 
those days provided the closest facilities, Ken 
later met and married Betty Vandervalk from 
Granum, where they currently reside. 

‘Shirley Doreen was a redhead, born Febru 
ary 1, 1939, also at the Barrhead hospital. She 
later married Edward Piers from Neerlandia. 





Harold writes “As I think upon those years 
of growing up in Neerlandia there are interest. 
ing recollections of so many things. Many of 
those memories are about daly ane yearly ros: 
tines that we went through at home, at school, 
and in the community 

‘There were the noon hour sports activites 
that my father used to organize from which no 
one was exempt. These activities usually 
matched the seasons a well For instance, in 
winter we would play soccer or if there was 
Fresh snow, probably fox and geese In the wet 
Spring we would playa game called ant+-rower 
remember my father as a teacher He wae 
gman who stood for honesty and fait play. He 
teas strong dscipinaran an loved t see his 
Stadntacieve Many longo ater hol 
‘were spent in preparing lessons and correcting 
txame’Thnow, because | was one of his pups 
{S welas his son. 

“Then there were the yearly Chestmas Con- 
certs that we used fo spend Ee preparing for 


in order to put on a one-night show for our 
‘proud parents. This was followed by arare treat 
that consisted ofa brown bag containinga man. 
darin orange and various assortments of 
‘Chuistmas candy. Mom and Dad used to make 
homemade candies to add to these bags. 

‘And then there used to be the annal field 
‘tip where we all got loaded into one of Fisher 
Brothers trucks. Art or Dick would haul us to a 
age south of Neerland and allo us would 
hike to a spot where we would spend the day 
playing games, relaxing, and enjoying the out- 
‘doors complete with mosquitoes. 

‘We used to spend a tremendous amount of 
time in our garden growing vegetables and 
flowers. Even more time was spent in the har- 
vesting of peas, beans, corn, and beets which 
‘were prepared and canned for the long winter. 

‘Then in the winter there were the many 
loads ofogs that were brought to our homeand 
sawed into blocks. In tun Dad, Ken, and 1 
‘would split the blocks and pile the wood to dry 
for the coming year to bum in the cookstove 
and heater, It was a yearly ritual to have the 
chimney catch on fire with a roar. We would 
‘scurry around to find enough salt to throw on. 
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the fire to kill the flames. It was a wonder that 
four house never burned down, I remember 
hhaving to go each evening to Schoonekamps" 
farm and pick up the milk. Some nights were so 
black that you could hardly see a hand in front 
of your face. On winter nights, with the full 
‘moon, the reflection on the snow made it so 

bright that you could almost read a book. 
There are so many recollections that one 
could go on and on: the fun of harvest time in 
the fall withthe binders, the stooked fields, the 
hayracks, and threshing machines; the skating 
parties on the frozen lake at Lievers; and the 
any years I walked to Lievers for Sunday 
Schoo! lessons before the church held services 
in English. I remember the catechism classes, 
fistin school and then inthe church basement 
on Friday evenings. Ixemember the summers 
worked for John Ingwersen and Louis Nan- 
ninga on their farms. Many of the things that 
were treats for us in those days do not exst 
today or would be taken for granted now. Much 
of what we did was inexpensive and took only 
our effort and imagination to entertain us, for 
times were hard and everyone worked hard.” 
Harold Ashley 


(CHARLES AND BETTY (DE JONG) BAKER 
‘Charles was born in Neerland in 1920. In 
1923the family moved to Edmonton an in 1925 
Charles started schol there a HA Gin In 
the spring of 1526 the fly moved back to 
Neerland to say so\Charles started schooin 
Newlands and continued und 93, 

School for Charles was something that had 
tobe endured, since his ony goal in fe was to 
finish schol and start farming Often his na 
ture study was done wining or hunting sa 
bis or jaat walling trough the woods His 
ches ad diferent teacher every year and 
Sometimes even more than one teacher in one 
Year AllRs school days he walked toand from 
School which was nota bad sine there were 
sully fish in the creek that could be caught! 
For the most pat there were no Toad, just @ 

ih, and through the muskeg,aeas bie pare 
Ents hadlsid logs end tend towalkon. Oneok 
Charles tasks fer school ve to carry home 
pocenes sa bls ftw, ad te 
ite Thoselogsin the muskeg got very sipper 
when wet, s0 more than once Charles come 
Home with aaippery, amy bag of sugar Or 
some other wet tem 


pail, so during te winter they would freeze 
ras surounded by dovens of wet mite and 
tough as there was no money to be had. 
Ee Ena were tld ‘lyon nent mare, yoo ran 
the garden, helping clear land and picking 
tee cems 
Charles aqtired one-half section of school 
oe meee ee 
there of about twenty-six families, and that 
souinoenim ends 








sigour of frm life with him, he applied for farm 
ive and headed to Necrandin to prepare 
Home and grow crops and raise hogs, Gn july 
2, 1942, Charles made confession’ of faith in 
Neerlandia, and by coincidence Betty made 
confesion of faith the same day in Vancouver 

‘Charles and Bety were married January 12, 
1944, in Vancouver and ater few days headed 


"Belo we wore mario." Chares and ty, 1048 


for Neerlandia, frst by train and then by bus to 
the Barthead depot, where Dad Baker met 
them with his car The roads were very iey and 
Dad Baker hit the diteh so hard that he blew a 
front tire, Since it was war time, tires were 
rationed and hard to get, so there was no spare. 
They rode home on the rim. Dad Baker lei 
Charles drive this time 

Charles and Betty lived with Charles’ par 
cents for four months, then moved into thelr 
‘own tle house. It was built on skids, ready t0 
‘be moved to another location. They had pigs all, 
‘around them, even under the house. An elec- 
tricfence surrounded theirlot, and Betty had to 
step over this to get water or wood. In August 
1944 they moved the little house tothe hamlet, 
where Charles’ folks moved to retire, and 
(Charles and Betty moved into the farmhouse. 


“Ouret home, 1944" 


After the war Charles received his discharge 
from the army and took tile to the school land 
he had previously leased. That was possible 
through the Veterans Land Act and a veterans 
grant. First Charles hired an Indian family to 
lear brush. Sometimes there would be one 
family, sometimes four or five families, and 
much of the time none, The clearing went 
much more quickly when John Moledowich 
and Sam Howey came in with theie Caterpillar 
tractor, although the root picking was stil le 
for Chaces, 


“Our son Dink and oe, 1954° 








In 1949 Charles and Betty welcomed David 
(Gorn June 17, 1949) to their family. Aer his 
schooling in Neerlandia, David first tied hos- 
pinlworkasan orderiyand ltr tuck driving 

i finally set himself to farming, especially 
raising hogs. He has now taken a share in the 
| farm, On January 1, 1974, David married Irene 

Reitsma from Blackfalds. irene was born March 
61953, in Lacombe. She worked on the family 
farm and as a secretary before her marriage. 
David and Irene have three children: Randy, 
bom March 30, 1976; Seott, born January 13, 
1978; and Suzanne, born April 18,1980. 

On January 19, 1952, Joe (Joseph) was born. 
to Charles and Betty. After high school Joe 
studied at Dordt College. He married Heather 
Wierenga on May 12,1973. After Joe's gradua- 
tion they lived in Neerlandia with their chil: 
dren Becky (Rebecca) Jo, (April 15, 1974), 
Jennifer Marie (February 24,1976), and Reuben 
‘Todd Donovan uly 2, 1980). In 1981 Joe and 
Heather and their family moved to Rocky 
Mountain House, where Joe has a teaching 
position in the local Christian School, Another 
fon was born there in 1984 
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Jn 1984, Charles and Betty celebrate their 
fortieth wedding anniversary, They have hada 
happy le together They experienced ups and 
dow, but ough all they must cons that 
God is good, and with His blessing they hope 
fete 
CChates Baker 
RAYMOND AND DELLA (ANEMA) BAKER 
Raymond Baker was working in coion 
milin Whitinvile, Massachuset in BI but 
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he disliked both the work and standing in one 
spot all day to do it. At this time an artide 
appeared in De Wachter extolling the virtues of 
‘Alberta as a place to start farming. This idea 
appeaied to Raymond and he decided to goto 
canada, When his parents saw that he was 
determined to go, they made the decision ogo 
along with him. By July 19, 112, Raymond had 
filed on the SW 22-61-35, but lived and farmed 
with his parents until his marriage to Della 
‘Anema on September 23,1934, 


ecg pte: Raymond, Det, 1994 


When Raymond marie, his parents went 
tolive near ther daughter Katie, fd the new. 
iywveds moved into the house, They enjoyed 
fumishing thes home They had purchased a 
stove anda large kitchen eine at farm auc 
fon inthe cabinet Della put ase of china that 
she had received as-a wedding git a set of 
Silverware she had bought, and other ktchen- 
ware. A table made by Case Baker anda st of 
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chairs which were a gift rom Joe Baker were 
tlso inthe kitchen. A Winnipeg, coh graced 
the font room, and braided tgs were set 
tered about. Before her mardage, Dela had 
STocked a hope chest with handmade items, 
Snd now her handiwork made the room cozy 
On Sundays, Dela and Raymond would si 
here and Hate to hymns broadeasted over the 
radi, 

Dalla had itl time to sit though, because 
she soon had twolite gilt carefor Florence 
toon August 8 1935" and Catherine, bom 
November 3, 1936. The gils were followed by 
twobays John, born May 27,1958, and Gilbert 
bom February’ 9, 1940. The family was com: 
Bid on Septeber i, BA when Doay 

"The Bakers were a happy family. Raymond 
wag sucess farmer Ec had bath actor 
tnd a Model T Ford by the time he marred 
inter he traded the caro for a newer model 
‘Then in January 1944, «sad event tok place 
‘when Raymond died suddenly of hese fle. 
Thsteft Dela with the esponsibility oflooking 
After five children, the oldest of whom vas 
tight. Notbeing abe to drive aca or ook ater 
thefarm by herselt Della decdedammove tothe 
halt of Needandia wouldbethe best thing 
do. There she would be close tothe church, 
Store, and school She bought 2 small pot of 
land from Sieben Temata and moved the 
house on skids tothe lation ust northwest of 
the store. There the famly lived for eleven 
yeu, During this time the farm land was 
Tented to various farmers. 





eta wth hr cicrn Gert, Jon, Dat, Kay, Free, 
‘9 





_ ee Sa ea 
So reer 
Soom rees pee ieee se tee 
sours ene De ene oe 
set re oe ae ee 
eee rate eee es 
Shei vara comer chs ot 
lene re ae 
ee ee 
metas 
esos insists 
Bi or ope preend 
Ferret 
Thies os eee oes ae 
eros eee ae 
gutiecng: from a bout of the mumps. Gilbert, 
eee aa bes cage es 
Sporades pens eet 
si et i Sey See oo 
ee ent ee oe 
tenable wala en at 
Hae ners te 
meapelgasseeteoneueg trey 
Ler ne 
Beenie erro 
abe ea is Loe ces 
peace cr teneel ete 
Dees se toe as ase end 
etter tas ST 
peter pepe 
paneer topes 
secon Ean ener ee, 
Ppt orehetoeed omer 
Sete eee ev ere e 
oa elie tet eat 
perthabpel rey acing apes 
Pe ee es oe 
pes boro oe ees 
Fringe ipo 
gree eel nom per eae 
Beene Tee mere ene ae 
fare oer marie ee 
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Tiemstra in March 1957; and Gilbert married 
Jeanetie Wegner in October 1970. John re- 
mained single. He and Della bought a mobile 
home, sold the farm, and moved to the hamlet, 

John worksin a sawmillin the winter and oper- 
fates a manure-hauling business in the summer, 





ax sot, Gio, Floren, Del Dory 


Although life was not easy for Dela, she 
made the best of every situation and never 
complained. To others she always presented a 
calm demeanor. One day as the family was 
Walking home, a thunderstorm began to rage 
The children ‘were afraid but their mother 
walked on calmly and resolutely. To them that 
Exemplied her approach te, She lvays 
Seemed strong and brave 

Della isa bigshearted, out-going woman. In 
her younger days she shared her garden pro 
duce and baked goodies with anyone who 
‘ould use it Her favourite pastimes were knit 
tng and crocheting, When the children were 
ssrall she would often getup early to stoke the 
ian the lands an wa in fo 
wake the children. Many people have her 
indiwork inthis homes, a she always con- 
fnbuted more than her share to the annual 
‘zat Dela retired several years apo, but can 
slilenjoy her family. Shes thank to God for 


keeping them all well and for sustaining her 
through the hard and lonely times. 


Florence Visser 


MEINDERT AND ANTJE (DE KROON) 
BOORSMA 

Meindert Boorsma was born September 6, 
1902, in Burgwerd, Friesland, the Netherlands, 
and Antje De Kroon was born March 20, 1904 
in Bakhuizen, Friesland. They were martied in 
May 1928 and soon after embarked on their 
journey to Canada. ‘They had heard much 
about Canada from friends and relatives who 
had left their homeland to make a nev lite in 
Canada, where it was said there was plenty for 
all — the land of milk and honey. On June 6, 
1928, they boarded the Montclare at Liverpool, 
England. The journey across the ocean took ten 
days, Itwas ten days too many for Meindert, as, 
he wasilla great deal ofthe time. He decided if 
he were ever to return to the Netherlands, he 
‘would find some method other than by water. 






endo and Anger wen photo 


After arriving in Quebec, Meindert and 
‘Antje went by train to Edmonton, arriving 
there on June 20, The Immigration Department 
there placed them with a farmer in Red Willow 
who had requested Dutch farm workers. Since 
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they were both experienced (having. been 
raised on daity farts), Meindert and Antje 
twere sent there. While working there they 
leamed to speak some English, They also met 
other Dutch immigrants, one being John 
Exainga, who told them they should take up a 
homestead a other immigrants were doing 
Hoetook them tovisitChris Lederin Edmonton 
Chie go in touch with Siebren Tremstra and 
Kas fuinings of Necrlandia, who helped the 
Boorsmas procure a piece of land (SW 
17-62-35) in Necrlandia, 

“The Boorsmnas went to Neerlandia with Si- 
ben and Klas on Bily Quick’s track, the only 
means of travel between Edmonton and 
Necrlandi at that ime, They arived hereon & 
(old December day in 1928. A cabin and barn 
‘were soon bul withthe help of Henry Kippers 
Je and Henry Strydhorst. The logs were pur 
‘hased from Hendak Kannegeiter 50 Mein- 
dert and Ante began their pioneering ie 

‘A great deal ofthe Boorsma homestead, it 
soon Became apparent, was muskeg and quite 
Scelese. There were many thunderstorns at 
that time, and lightning set the muskeg on fie 
so it smoldered and glowed eerly a night 
Coyotes howled nearby at night, and Bears and 
cer will animals wee also plenfiful 1¢ was a 
{cially new experience for Meindert and Antje, 
Since they had been accustomed to amore Gv 
lized way of ite 

ini98 thei fir child, Joseph, wastorn. He 
vas born with spinal bifids and fad con- 
Yalsions since birth. He died in the Bahead 
hospital when he was three weeks ol. On Feb- 
‘iat 19, 1933, a daughter Katie (Corel), was 
Bom followed by two more daughvers: Ace 
ton December 10, 1934 and Sophia on October 
3? 936, A son, Julius, was born July 4, 1938, 
dnd another daughter Patrica, on August 5 
1941, The fis four children were born athome 
tvith Petertje Schoonekamp as midwife. The 
last two chldren were born in the Barthead 
hospital 

Buring these years Meindert and Antie 
were busy clearing land, cating wood, and 
Tabsingcows, chickens, and pigs, The work was 
had, money scarce, andthe winters long and 
cold but somehow they go by. 

Hendrik and’ Mina Kannegieter became 
good friends of the Boorsmas, who visited 
{hem often. Mina was always happy to have the 
children over and they spent many happy 
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hours with her. She had many magazines 
thick she let the children cut puctures ost of 
{the Boorsmas had no money for magozines). 
Mina also had handsome china cabinets 
Ivhich she Kept all sors of beste china and 
Jewelry Thee items she would let the awed 
hitch examine pce by pice, much fo thet 
delight 

Meindert used horses for transportation to 
and from the store and church. He had a 
iihckstalion named Tony and! small brown 
Inare named Shorty. They were not very com 
Dalable when hitched tothe buggy on Sunday 
TRomnings and Miendert had a couple of bad 
txperiences when they decided not to cooper- 
Ste Te had bought Tony in exchange for seme 
farm animale fom a horse tader who came 
found yearly. Tony may have had some acing 
iickground because he would not follow a 
fone, Fe had to get ahead of evrything onthe 
fonds That was not too bad in the summer 
tvhen there was some passingroom, bt ding 
the winter snow was piled high on both sides 
ofthe rood and the fond was scarely wide 
nou for two sleds fo pas each other. One 
Sunday afternoon, when the Boorsmas were 
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coming home from church, they came up be- 
Kinda Stedjustas they were nearing Kanneget 
ters farm, Tony’attempted to pass the sled but 
hehadto goin thestowbanktodosoand the 
sleigh dipped over. The horses were going ata 
‘ery fast pace and the sled was completely 
‘reeked, Fhe people inthe other sled picked 
the amily out ofthe snowbank and ook them 
{oKannegeiters’ where they all had hot choco: 
Ine and cookies, They were ala lite upset for 
awhile, but after no serious injuries were 
found, they were taken home 


Katie, Alice, and Sophie made the four-mile 
trek to school dally with the Bouwman and 
Strydhorst children who lived nearby. The chil 
dren usually walked home too, arriving after 
dark during the winter. On several occasions, 
they encountered a mother bear with her cub, 
Rabbits, squirrels, and other small creatures 
were ery intriguing tothe children and slowed 
the journey home during the summer many 
tines, 

Finally in 1943 “living off the land” lost its 
appeal and Minder and Anj with thei five 

ildren moved into the hamlet. The Boorsmas 
lived on the northeast comer of the church lot, 
with a wooded area between their house and 
the parsonage. 


Meindert took a jb as janitor ofthe two 
room school Later ona thre-room school was 
built and two one-room schools were moved in 
from elsewhere. As pat ofthe Jo, Mindert 
sept and cleaned the lor, cari water in 
from the Co-op store nearby, washed win: 
dows, and tended the wood-bunning furnaces 
during winter months, During the harvest sex, 
son, Meindert sometimes took jobs on nearby 
farms. Then Antje and the older children 
would dean the school, Since the ork was 
tring done by's woman, the wages were re- 
duct : 

“The homestead was sold to Lamberts Jan- 
ssen in 145. All the animals had been sole 
Eetore the move into town, But shor alter 
they bought» milk cow anda couple of small 
Pigotofaten as there wes plenty of foom where 
{ney ved and no ther homes in the immed 
ste aren During the spring and summer Bessy 
the cow grazed on the open field, where thee 
‘wast grass Metndert served a the owns 
‘ila fortwo yeas Bessy delivered wo fl 
pails of mk every day. The milk was pat into 
fam ae and deere diy tote ister 

3 tenchers and afew othe people ving ik 
town. Later on, when more people came to 
town and built homes neatby" Bessy was 
‘moved’ the church barn and the Boorstasno 
Tanger kept pgs. Besoy was eventually Sl 

he Booramos kept an enormous garden, 
close to an acre in sie, behind the house. In 
they sed raspberries and grew many vegeta 
bles and flower, Ange had'a greet thumb 
when came to owers. In the fal she always 
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knew shen it was going to freeze and the chil 
dren were sent to pick the flowers and give al 
theneighboursa bouguet. Their litle house, as 
well, would then be filled with bouquets. 

Soon after their arrival in town, Antje be- 
‘ame quite il and was bedridden with cheuma- 
lic fever for some years. Due to her poor health 
and also to the fact that their wages had in- 
‘creased very little during the twelve years of 
janitor work while the cost of living had gone 
Uup drastically they were forced to look for work 
clsewhereas they could not possibly live on the 
‘small amount they got paid. The Boorsmas 
chose B.C. because the climate was warmer and 
Antje had relatives there. In July 1955 Meindert, 
and Antje and the three youngest children 
‘moved to Ladner. Their two eldest daughters 
hhad already left home to go into nursing and 
lived in Edmonton, 

Meindert worked on farms in the Fraser 
Valley for a few years and finally settled in 
Ladner, where he worked for the municipality 
fora number of years, Wages in B.C, were very 
{300d in comparison to what the Boorsmas were 
accustomed to. Antje's health also improved 
vastly due to the milder climate, Meindert and 
Antje are residents of Ebenezer Senior Citizens 
Home in Abbotsford (1984) and are both in 
‘good health and enjoying ite. 








Boorsma Family 


BERTUS AND HILDA (VAN DER HOEK) 

Bertus Bos was born February 9, 1899, in 
Oude Pekela, Groningen, the Netherlands. He 
served in the army during the Great War of 
ISLE. After the war, he married Hilda (Hil- 
{ie van der Hoek on December 12, 1919, Hilda 
had been born December 13, 1897, in Avereest, 
Overijssel. Bertus worked as a farmer and also 
ddid much inunting, which he enjoyed. But the 
Netherlands was not big enough for Bertus’ 
dreams of hunting and trapping. He desired 
‘more freedom, so he and Hilda considered im- 
‘migrating, either to New Zealand or Canada, 
After reading some articles praising Canada, 
they desided immigrate there: Through an 
inunigratin agency, they were tld about the 
Dutch settlementof Neerlandia, therefore they 
planned to go there. 

‘Bertus and Hilda and their three children, 
John Gan, April19, 1920), Lulla (Lammigje, Ap- 
il 30, 1922), and Elisabeth (une 27,1924), let 





Dedemsvaart, Overijsel, in April 1927. They 
sailed from Liverpool on the Montrose. On 
board, they met Rienk de Jager of Neerlandia, 
‘who was returning from a vist to the Nether 
lands, 
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From Edmonton the Bos family travelled by 
teack with Billy Quick. When they arsved in 
Neerlandia, they stayed with the Siebren 
Temstra family ont they found a house fo 
rent, After a few weeks they moved into van 
Ark’ house and lived there for a year, Dusing 
that year daughter, Grae (Grieje, August & 
rit was: Baty to Bertus and. os Bertus did 
rnfing and rapping on van Ark’s quater At 
night he would check the traps using a lane 
tetn. One night he got lost and slept ina tree, 
frakng the et meming tind Himself nest 
‘Menne Nanninga’s place 
Bertus wanted a place of his own, sohe fled 
onthe NW 22-62-53 quarterinthe Vega dstct 
fon March 5, 128, On the homestead, Ben 
ewes buit a by 22-foot Rouse, one of the 
first lumber houses in Vega. The Bos family 
‘moved there in Novernber 1998, soon after the 
house was finished. During the fifteen years 
they lived in Vega, three more children were 
bor: Ralph (Roelof, February 8, 1932), Bey 
(Bertha Gerda, July 36, 1985) and Bill (Wiliam 
John, November 20,1842). Bil wes the only one 
othe children born inthe hospital 
Bertus was the first mall carrer between 
Vega and Neerland. He began the job in AU 
ut 990. Every Friday helo Vega at 1.00pm. 
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Bick up the main Needandis, and arived 
ack n Vega about 345 p.m. He carried the mall 
on horseback in the simmer and with horse 
and cutter in the winter. A few times when 
Bertus was notable to get the mail, Hilda filled 
in for him, 

Bertus cleared many acres of land for him- 
selfand for others. It wasall done by hand with 
an axe and grub hoe and sometimes with the 
help of horses to pull out the heavier stumps, 
Hida often helped Betus with the clearing 
When he cleared for Hendrik Kannegieter, the 
children were left with Mina Kannegieter be 


ao 
Ba 


cause the clearing was heavy and Hilda was 
needed to help. Bertus had a two-horse break 
ing plow, but reset it soit could be pulled by 
three horses. At frst he borrowed horses from 
Bill Krikke and worked for him in return. Late 

in 1933, he obtained three horses of his own, 

‘One year, Bertus made a stoneboat, He was 
using it while clearing for Bill Oldegbers, when 
a thunderstorm came up. Bertus was on his way 
home when lightning struck very near. The 
horses scared and went on a runaway. Bertus 
was thrown off the stoneboat, but got tangledin 
the reins so he was dragged for some distance 
before he could stop the horses. He was not 
hurt seriously but was very muddy. 

‘Another time Bertus was clearing with a 
double-bitted axe when it hooked on a limb 
above him and came down heavily, gashing his 
hhead. The wound bled quite badly and he came 
hhome with blood running down his face. Hilda 








was worried, but Bertus had no illeffects ex- 
cepta scar and a bald spot forthe rest of his life 

‘Since there was not much crop to harvest on 
his homestead in the early years, Bertus and 
others went to the prairies to help with the 
harvest. That was a’ good source of income. 
During the fall and winter, Bertus did what he 
fenjoyed most — hunting and trapping. He 
hunted moose and deer and trapped through 
the Vega area. The whole family helped skin 
coyotes, foxes, weasels, squirrels, and other 
small animals. Hilda also learned to shoot with 
aa double-barreled shotgun, She became a good 
Shot and killed the havrks and owls that both- 
tered the chickens. Once there was a weasel in 
the chicken coop, so Hilda loaded both barrels 
in the shotgun and took aim. She accidentally 
pulled both triggers at once, shooting the 
‘weasel clean in hal. 








‘The Bos family obtained groceries at 
Boman's store in Vega. Bers often sold furs 
the storekeeper there and recived groceries in 
exchange. The Bos children attended school in 
Vega and usually had to vmlk there. The chil 
dren attended Sunday school in Vga foo, but 
the family belonged tothe Neerlania Chri 
tan Reformed Church, Since they lived four 
mils fom the church, twas not easy oattend 
‘egulany especially n winter They took turns 
foing, Beene they had to share clothes: They 
{sed various modes of ransporation walling, 
horseback cutter wagon, and dog sleigh. They 
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still managed to learn their catechism and do 
some socializing. When Bertus bought a 1924 
Chevrolet coach in 1937 on one of his harvest 
ing trips tothe prairie, itprovided easier means 
{0 getio church. 1 proved to be a good put 
chase because years later his son Johin made it 


intoa truckand used ittohaul firewood and the 


‘moose and deer which he had hunted, 
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alongto the bush and chop off chunks to fry 
fhe needed. Flows rice, beans, peas, and 
dried fruit were also packed along. Bertus 
made sourdough bread himself and'mest, of 
Course, was avlable inthe bush 

While Bertus was gone, the children helped 
Hilda withthe chores. One time, when it as 
extremely cold, the wood pile wa completely 
‘sed up. Hilda putalog through a window into 
the house so ohn and Lilla could cut itinside 

Bertushnted and rapped in Swan Fils or 
five or sx winters. The latthree or four years 
hheused a dog team onthe tapline.Bertds had 
trained the four dogs, a mixture of Airedale 
Collie, and hound, to pl a aleigh. When Ber- 
tus went tothe cabin, he put all provisions on 
the dog sleigh, He would walk behind the 
Sleigh, guiding the team. Going uphill, head 
tonelp by pushing the sleigh, Going downhil, 
though, he was abe to ride. On the way home 
trom te pin, he od wou began 
the trip wodkd take only one day withthe dog 
team. Besides hunting, Berusalso worked as 8 
guide for other Neerindia hunters 

ohn Bos moved to B.C. in 1939, then vas 
drafted during World War il. He and his wife 
Dorothy, have two children, They are retired 
and lve in Veron, B.C 

Lilla Bos married Pet Fisher of Neeslandia 
in 1943. Tha same yar, Bert old the farm to 
them and the Bos family moved to East Pine, 
BLC. While there, Hilda became il with stom 
achrcancer and passed aay in 1945 a 47 years 
of age. She was buried in B.C, but in 1970 her 
body was transfered tothe Neerlandia ceme- 
tery, The Bos family returned to Needandia in 
{946 and Bertus bought back his former farm. 

“After returning, the rest ofthe children left 
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hhome and eventually married. Elizabeth mar- 
sed Lambert A. Wierenga of Neerlandia, Grace 
marsied John Dielman in 1956. They have two 
children and live near Morinville, Ralph mar- 
ried Joan Olthuls of Neerlandia in 1957. Two 
years later Betty married John Fernhout of Fort 
William, Ontacio. They ive near St. Albert with 
their three children. Bill served in the navy for 
three years, then married Barbara Pudsy in 
1964, Bill and Barbara and their two children 
live in Victoria, B.C., where Bill works as an 
electrician, 

Bertus lived on the Bos homestead until he 
became il in 1978. ie entered the hospital and 
passed away December 12, 1980, atthe age of 8 

John Bos 
Hlizabeth Wierenga 


HENRY AND ALBERTA (CORTE) 
BOUWMAN 

Henry Bouwman January 12,1998) came to 
Canada feom Ootmarsum, Overijesel, the 
Netherlands, in 1924. His brother Bil was alk 
ready livingin Edmonton. Henry was a carpen 
ter, but there were no jobs, except as farm 
labourer in he Netherlands. After two years in 
Canada, he retuened to the Netherlands on a 
cattle boat to make Alberta Corté his bride 
Alberta (March 20,1998) was of Huguenot de- 
Scent and was also from Ootmarsum, where 
she worked in a factory. Henry and she had 
begun their courtship through corresponding 
with each other while he was in Canada They 
were married July 26, 126, Thece or four days 
iter they sailed t Canada and went toEdzion 
ton where Henry worked at various jobs, 
among them digging ditches with George Toe 
ies for Edmonton Water Works and milling in 
2 dairy. During that time two daughters were 
bom to the Bouwmans: Jenny Hilgonda on Aj 
£127, 1027, and Margaret Winny on August, 
1851. Those were the Depression years ad jobs 
were hard to come by, s0 Flenry and Albert 
decided to try farming 

Henry took outa homestead (SE 22-62 
inthe Vega area on May 25, 1933, The quarter 
‘was mostly muskeg and not good for farming, 
So their atempt a arming was unsuccessful 
They retuned fo Edmonton in 1830, but there 
was no work available there either. Imagine 
their tele and thanksgiving when they 
leamed of anitorial work available in Neesan 
dia School They could rent itle house on the 





Schoonekamp yard fr thre dollars a month 
So in 1959 they loaded their goods on Dick 
Fishers transport trick and stage the move 
north again. They arrived late in the evening 
and Arnie and Rulie Schoonekamp invited 
them infor ten anda snacks which wes greatly 
appreciated 
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Having attended Sunday school and Bible 
classesin Edmonton, Jenny and Margaret were 
ad to find Sunday school in Newtandia: It 
teas taught by Rieke Lievers in her home 

Lit did the Bouveman famaly realize thata 
janitorialjobin a country school required being 
school by 7:30 a.m. fo stat theres in the 

esbelied stoves on cold wintry mornings. The 
loves devoured countless blocks of ood 
‘which the Bouvwmans would pile tothe celing 
Of the doakroom each evening. Henry would 
Split the wood vshile Jenny and Margaret did 
Gther work inside the school, Fora the jan 
‘torial work they did, the Bouwmans receved 
rine dollars month Later this was increased 
to thirteen dollars, 

Besides working as janitor, Henry took on 
‘many occasional obs Jenny often helped him, 
‘whether it was digging basements, Cleaning, 
logging: orroot picking Sometimes she di the 
heavy work by herself Henry was busy 
elsewhere. At home Jenny and Margaret 
helped do chores, haul firewood, or cal and 
pile logs for lumber, 























It was a great day for the Bouwmans when 
they moved into their own house. Henry had 
built iti the hamlet east ofthe garage on 3 
twoacre plotofland that had been bought from 
Rev. Van Der Woude. Now they could have 
pigs and chickens and their own pet cow. Wal 
fer Wangs the black was ther neigh 
‘While sawing wood at home one day in 
1944, Hengy had serious accident He put his 
right hand too close tothe save. As he jerked it 
back he nearly severed it atthe wrist, With his 
Tet hand he grabbed itt stop the blood from 
spurting. Then a towel was used to help stop 
the bleeding. He remained conscious while 
Oene Pies, who had been helping him, took 
him to the Westlock hospital. The doctors did 
not remove his hand, but sewed everything 
together as well as they could. Henry was 
thankful that his hend, though partly di 
abled, was sil usable fr carpentry work 
rec RIBS. Jenay marie Bert Michel who 
ad had an eye on herallalong. Margaret was a 
Serious student and with the encouragement 
Of Alberta, took grades ten through telve in 
the Barchead high school. Then she entered the 
Faculty of Education athe U ofA and received 
her temporary teaching cerifiate in 1951 


‘Aer, Margaret Jey 


During his years in Neerland, Henry built 
or helped © build several houses and farm 
buildings in the commurity. In 1947 he bul a 
smallhouse for Alberta and himself on the ite 
iotivhere the blacksmith shop had been, Since 
the gis had let home the BouWwmans sav no 
need tokeep animals anymore, so they sld the 
property to Menne Nanning 

For many years Henry had no motorized 








‘hile; he would walkor if weather permited, 
Tide hisbioyde. Then in 1949 he bought a green 
Ford truck. In his firs attempt drfving, 
Henry tumed into Bert Michaes driveway. Dat 
instead of straightening ost, he kept turning 
nd drove right through the pig fence beore 
the trck came toa stop. Henry was nok hurt 
but the pigs sure were aqualing? 

in November 1980 Alberta discovered that 
she had neck cancer and needed to have an 
operation done in Edmonton. She endured is 
Forrors and pain without marnur or come 
Bh ling rv her Reet ome 
Beded August 795, athe age of iy 
three 

Margaret taught in Barshead and Neerlan 
din ronn 951t0 1654 Her classroom mn Neeran- 
dia was one-room school where an outhouse 
fad to be used, and drinking water had to be 
hauled in. In 1954 Margaret left Neerland t0 
attend Calvin College where she obtained a 
BA degree Later she taught in Taiwan, inthe 
US{AS and in Edmonton 

Henny sold his house and went to Eamon 
tonin 95, There he found work making win- 
dows and door for Edmonton Sash and Door 
Liter he bought aft in Edmonton and built a 
house ont, When Margaret taught in Edmon- 
ton she lived there with her father. In 1973 she 
taried Peter Younghans. Henry passed 
peacefully into the presence of Fis Lord on 
Rovember 23,197. 








Jenny Michael 


WILLEM AND ANNA (TOEBES) 
BOUWMAN 

Willem Fredrick Bouwman was born in Tub- 
bergen, Overijssel, the Netherlands, on De- 
comber17, 1883, Afterservingin the First World 
War, Willem worked for an electrical company. 
He did not like carrying a lunch bucket to work 
every day, so he decided to take up farming as 
his father had. Canada held the future for him, 

‘On April 35, 1899, Anna Christina Toebes 
was born in Winterswijk, Gelderland. Later her 
path crossed Willems, and so on June I, 1923, 
they were married, The Bouwmans set sail for 
Canada two days later, 

“Aftera short stay in Winterburn, the family 
moved to Edmonton. Here two sons arrived: 
Henry (1924) and Ben (1926) Willem worked for 
Edmonton Water Works. 

Tn 1929, after the purchase of two horses, 
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the Bouwmans moved to Neerlandia, eager to 
start farming. Upon their arrival, John Schur- 
ing helped them build a one-room shack that 
was just high enough to stand in. They spent 
fone winter in it with their two small sons. The 
‘ext year they built a house on their land, the 
NE 862-35. The living conditions were poor 
and wretched, 

‘Two more children were born to the Bouw- 
‘mansin Neerlandia: Grace on January 28,193, 
and John Henry on June 29, 1938, 
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After many years of hard work and saving 
money, Willem was able to put a down pay 
ment on a Case binder. He later put down an. 
ther deposit, but it was not enough to satis 
the company and the binder was repossesse 
Henry worked in thelocl Co-op store from 
1939 to 1942. In January 1943 he joined the 
RCAF as air crew. In 1945, he was transferred 
overseas on Anti-Submarine Patrol and later to 
‘Transport Command. He was discharged in 
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March 1946 with the rank of Flight Lieutenant. 
Henry attended the U of A from 1947 to 1953, 
when he graduated from the Faculty of Medi- 
Cine. He now resides in Edmonton with his 
wile, Terry, and their five children 

In 1950, the Bouwmans sold their farm to 
Raymond Visser and moved to Rocky Mout. 
tain House. Willem died September 18, 1982. 
Ben with his wife, Seenie, and their five chil 
dren continues to farm there. Anna resides in 
Rocky Mountain House, in the Senior Citizens 


Lodge. 





Henry Bouwman 


PETER DEN HARTOG 

Peter Aart den Hartog (, 1878) had been 
born in Rotterdam, South Holland, the Nether: 
lands. He and his wife (c. 1882) had lived in 
India before coming to Canada, Peter filed on 
the SW 164235 in October 1926. There were 
three sons and one daughter in the family, but 
rnone came to the Needandia area to ive except 
Peter Jr, who took up the SE 20-62-35 in 198, 

The quarter Peter filed on had a 12 by 16-foot 
shack on it and five actes of light clearing. For 
these improvements he paid twenty-seven dol 
lars besides the ten-dollar filing fee. He had 
proved up the quarter by 1930, by which time 
he had 38% acres cleared. He did not spend all 
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his time on the homestead, but also spent some 
‘months each year farming in the Edmonton 
district. Peter Sold the farm around 1940, 
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itze and Jan had two horses that they used for, 
among other things, hauling cream fo Neerlan. 
dda, where it was picked up by Fisher Bros. 
Trucking and taken to Edmonton. One of these 
horses died, so they decided to team the re- 
‘maining horse with a Holstein bull they also 
hhad on the farm. This worked fairly well, until 
the other horse also died. Then the bull had to 
pune wagonby himsel:Sometines,a neigh 

uur had a cow that needed servicing. When 
Jan came by with the bull and wagon, the bull 
‘would be tnhitched and brought to the cow, 
soon toe hitched up tothe, wagon again 
continue the trip to Neerlandia. In June 1937 
they got two horses from Klaas Krikke, so the 
bull could retire from the harness. 

‘On January 26, 1941, Reitze married Agnes 
Janssen, who had moved to Neerlandia in May 
1938 with her parents Lanbartus and Baja 
ssen. Agnes had been born on June 14, 1914, 
and raised in Edmonton. Reitze and Agnes had 
built a new house on the SW 7-62-3-5 and now 
settled there, 
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Reitze and Agnes’ marriage was blessed 
with the birth of four children. Jerry Richard 
was born on December Il, 1942. Lambertus Ter- 
rence arrived on the scene the day Japan sur- 
rendered during World War ll — August 14, 
1945. Reltze remembers walking along the 
streets of Barrhead that day — all ears were 
tuned to the radios. Richard David was bom on 
December 19, 1950, and Brenda Janet on Sep- 
tember 24, 1954 
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Life on the farm slowly became easier as 
rechaniaton oecureed athe farm produce 
increased in value after the Depression, Begin 
ing in 140, Reise was abe to devote some of 
Tistime to community work by serving onthe 
tourd of directors ofthe Neerandia Co-opers 
five Association. He spent many years on the 
board between 1940 and 1970. as 

“The DeVries family had an eventful yearn 
1867. Jery maried Ann Elgersmain Jane. In 
August, ference married anny Vaarista of 
Edmonéon and settied on the home pace, 
thehouse that was bu in M0, Reltze, Ages, 
Jan and the two younger children moved to 
house in Neerland, that had been purchased 
from Gert Byers. Relte and Jan Slowly re- 
fred from the farm, but kept buy, ab Ritze 
yas antor of Necrlandia Christian Reformed 
Church, a positon he held from 1967 fo 1989 


In November 1972 Brenda married Kenneth 
Strydhorst. They setled in the Neerlandia area 
and took up farming 

Richard continued his education atthe Uni 
versity of Alberta, graduating with a Bachelor 
‘of Education degree in 1972. He taught in Lac= 
‘ombe Chistian School for five years. In July 
1975 he married Johanne Boskers (joanne). 
Joanne was born on February 13,1983, in Rock 
“Mountain House; her parents were aiso Dutch 
immigrants. She graduated from Red Deer Col- 
legen 1974, and worked asa nuts in Red Deer 
Hospital. Joanne now works parttime in Bar 
shead General Hospital, 

Richard and Joanne’s oldest chil, Steven 
Glen, was born on April 4, 1977, in Red Deer 
‘That summer they moved back to the Neerian- 
dia area to begin farming, and in 1978 bought 
the Ni 2.6385 in the Vega area, Christine 
Joanne was born on February 8, 1979, and Ane 
drea Denise on February 3, 1982. On Christmas 
day, 1983, David Michael Noel was born 
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Jn 197, Jan moved to Hilorest Home in 
Barrhead, Later, in 1982, he went to Barthead 
[Nursing Home, where he continues fo reside 
(1984), 

Reitze and Agnes sill ive in Neelandia, 
where they enjoy their extended famly. The 
Lord has truly blessed them and ther family, 
and they are thankful for ll the Lord has 
iided them through 

Richard DeVries 


SJERP DE VRIES 
Sjerp De Vries was born in Friesland, the 
Netherlands, on December 15,1903. Inhisearly 
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twenties he worked for farmerin Tzummarum, 
Friesland. When, however, a couple that he 
‘worked with, Jacob and Janke Hiemstra, de- 
cided to immigrate to Canada, Sjerp resolved to 
gowith them, They allarvived in Neerlandia in 
‘April 1926, 

(On June 14, 1926, Sjerp filed on the NE 
16-6135, For several years he lived there in a 
shack, but later bought a small house that had 
belonged to Gaele Baker. On this quarter he 
‘made a meagre living. It was proved up in 1935, 
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Sjecpnever married and spent the last years 
of his ie almost aa recluse, goingout ony for 
Supplies. jacob and janke Hiemstra would vst 
iim occasionally, and Janke and others would 
do small favours for him such as making cur 
tain or giving him baked goods. Moreoves the 
neighbourhood boys offen visited him and 
‘rere lays welcome. Bat Sjerp retuned none 
these vist. 

In spite of his solitary habit, Srp always 
knew what was happening. He hada ado fo 
‘which he listened with regulary elt Fishes, 
‘who walked to and from church services, inva 
Iahly stopped to converse with Sjerp and to 

him the weekly church bulletin on his way 

3. Inadion, when anyone came to visit, 
the visitor would be asked about various mem 
bers ofthe community, Sjerp could converse on 
2 varety of topics and enjoyed debating the 
inents of diferent makes of wats 

Inhis later years, the only vistors he had 
vere men — excep for one, One day Ly 
‘ikke had car trouble on her way to Darvhead 
She stopped and knocked on Sery’s door. In 
Stunned surprise Sjerp sad A voman for goo 
fessakes” When he overcame his srprne he 
ielped heron her way. 
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In January 1968 Sjerp died of a heart attack, 

and was found about three days later by some 

‘neighbours. He was buried in Barrhead Ceme- 

tery on January 22, 1968. Because he left no 

will, his land was sold by the Public Trusteeand 

the proceeds were sent to relatives in the 
Netherlands. 

Jennie Fisher 

Clarence Mast 

Jennie Reitsma 


ALBERT AND MABEL (ELZINGA) 
ELGERSMA 

‘Alber Eigersma and Mabel Elzinga were 
marred June 23,10, in the Neerlandla Chis 
tian Reformed Church with the Rev. H. Van 
Der Woude officiating, They took up farming 
on the SW 1662-55 with two cows, one hele 
tnd two sows. The former owner, Peter den 
Hartog hed built a lumber house ont ut the 
frst sdeof the house had no outside siding on 
it That first winter, therefore, the water inthe 
Kettleon the cook stove would be frozen In the 
moming many atime: rewood, however, Was 
Plentful and so were the ashes 

‘Thefollowingspring, on Saturday, Aprl26, 
1941 the heavy sprice bush on thelr neighbour 
Lica Sturwold land caught fre and the south 
‘wind blew the burning needles across the road 
into the straw stack just west of Alber’ fam 
yard It it up lke a voleano and co did the 
Branary beside it, which contained all the 
leaned seed gran. The rail fence of the pig 

ra few lle sow coops, and {wo more 
Sranaries filed with gran sso bumed. Burn- 
Mig needes from the spruce tres kept coming 
and were all over the yard. Many men and 
‘women cameand worked hard to prevent more 
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turing and towards evening the wind died 
down. Everyone was happy snd thankful the 
house had not burned. On Sunday awaich was 
apt on the smoldering fire asthe wind came 
up but the fire didnot startup again 

'A few days later, on Apri 30, Albert and 
Mates first child, Sandra Anna, was born. 
‘Albert bought his frst machinery that spring 
‘An International Farmall A tractor (S808) 9 
{worbottom plow, a disc, and harrows were 
bought from the MeCormick-International 
dealer, Frank Thompson of Barrhead, with no 
down payment. Albert greatly appreciated 
Franks tris in him and made every effor to 
a off the machinery as soon as possible. 

it was always an evental dayon the farm 
when lite piglets had to be hauled out of the 
Straw stack'to be weaned. The mother sows 
‘would dig long tunnels into the straw taceand 
tnake a comfortable nest there. But to craw in 
and dig the lite pigs out was not very safe, as 
the mother sow" would not be cooperative 
Using a tub, washboiler, or bags to keep the 
pielet in, Albert and Mabel would work at 
femoving them. With feed in hand Albert 
‘would cll and jure the sow avay from the 
$iraw stack, while Mabel would cra into the 
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tunnels to grab the little pigs. Often the battle 
‘would be desperate as Albert would struggle to 
keep a mother sow away from the straw stack, 
On one occasion forty litle pigs were hauled 
ut and five mother sows were robbed of their 
offsprings. 

‘Andrew Simon was born May 23, 1942, and 
Winson Meivin on September 4, 1943. In 1943 
Albert built a bam and later more buildings 
‘were added. In the spring of 1944 Albert and 
Mabel bought their fist car, a 1996 Plymouth, 
‘The little Farmall A tractor had to pull that car 
through mud holes inthe road many times. 

More children were born to Albert and 
Mabel: Ann (Anna) Agnes Ganuary 4, 1946) 
and Simon Albert (October 10, 1949). On De- 
‘cember 17, 1952, wins were born: Annette Al- 
ice and Melvin Peter. The little som lived for 
three days before the Lord took him Home. The 
funeral was held December 23 and Rev. Mulder 
spoke on the theme, “Let the children come 
unto Me, for theirs isthe kingdom of heaven.” 
‘Two more sons, Melvin Peter (February 20, 
1954) and Bertram John une8, 1956) were born 
in the following years. 

In February 1954 Albert had bought the NW 
16-62-35 from Henry Kippers and in 1959 he 
bought the SW 21-62-35 from Melle Elzinga, 
During the summer of196, two sisters, Gloria 
Dawn (August 1, 1960) and Susan Elaine 
(November 29, 196), were adopted into the 
family 

Albert and Mabel Elgersma farmed for thir 
ty-one years. Once a severe hailstorm ruined 
the crop and the fields looked as if they had 
been disced. Two other years hail damage was 
‘experienced but not to the same extent 

‘Sandra married Henry Strydhorst of 
Neerlandia. Andrew married Henry’ sister Al 
ice in September 1962 and they lived in 
Neerlandia for three years. They now (1984) 
live in Edson with their six children, Andrew 
runs a trucking firm. Winson married Joyce 
Uiterdyk of Montana in August 1966. They and 
their four children live in Edmonton, where 
‘Winson i attending law school. Ann married. 
Jerry De Vries, Simon married Eva Mast, and 
‘Annette married Bill Nanninga, 

(On November 12,1976, Melvin married Car- 
ol Cupido (August 24, 1957) of Edmonton. 
They have two children, Leanne Dawn (Jani: 
ary 23, 1981) and Melissa Laurelle June 30, 












































1983). Melvin and Carol farm on the SE 
276235. 

Bertram married Debra Bouwer of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. They and their 
daughter live in Grand Rapids. Bertram is dis- 
{tiet manager of an insurance firm, Gloria and 
David Leng are living in Barrhead with their 
son. Susan and her husband, Wesley Hiem- 
stra, live in Neerlandia with their daughter. 

“Albert and Mabel moved from their farm to 
the hamlet in October 1971, into the house va- 
cated by Anne Mast, Albert became councilor 
‘of District 7 ofthe County of Barrhead in 1980. 

Mabel Elgersma 








ANNE AND HAITENA (SCHMIDT) 
ELGERSMA 

‘Anne Elgersma (July 23, 1893) of Schraard, 
Friesland, the Netherlands, and AntjeReinsma 
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(uly 29, 1893) owned a large dairy farm in 
Friesland. They had two sons, Simon Siebren, 
February 23,191) and Albert (March 13, 1920) 
Jn1922 Ane died. Sometime later Anne hire 
Haitena Schmidt (born October 6, 1895 in 
Holttop, Oost Friesland, Germany) as a house 
keeper She had been working for a doctor in 
the Netherlands before she came to the 
Egersmas. Then, about 928, Anne decided to 
immigrate to Canada, but Hatena was not al 
lowed to immigrate to Canada as a house. 
Keeper. So, on March Ti, 1928, Anne and 
Haitena were marvied. That same month they 
‘went fo Germany to say farewell (o Haitenas 
family and then the Elgersma family left for 
Canada aboard the Rijndam. ‘They landed in 
Hala 


After arriving in Edmonton the Elgersmas 
liveda short while in Tofield, From there they 
moved to Bluffton where Simon and Albert 
attended school for about six months. Haitena 


became sick with cheumatic fever which 
damaged her heat, Next the family moved to 
Edmonton, They lived inthe basement ofthe 
Christan Reformed church buiing 

The Eigesmas ade yet anthes move in 
1929, On a fine spring day they set out for 
Neerland. Anne filed on the NEIE-1-3-5 on 
Apel, 192, and bought the SW 176135 
from im Tuininga of Edmonton for $50 00. e 
had also bought a small herd of Holstein cal, 
four horses, 8 wagon, household artes, and 
UWhateverele he thought wasmneeded, This was 
allToaded on the tain in Edmonton, and the 
famsly was ull of optimism and antption as 
they boarded the taint took mach anger fo 
get to Barshead than they had expected bat 
they enjoyed the country scenery After un: 
leadingat the Barhead station, Anne and Halt 
‘ena drove away with the horses andthe wagon 
tended to capacity 

‘Anne had instructed the two boys to herd 
thecattle home. Simon and Albert had no ica 
‘where they were and how frit would bet get 
tothe homestead, but they encouraged each 
ster as they followed the road they had been 
instructed to take. One cow, however proved 
to bemnasty and after about two hous of herd 
ingthem along the boys realized the nasty cow 
wasn the proces of calving, They tried tokeep 
the cows together and let them rest while the 
ow calved Bat some cows Kept going and 
sthers lagged behind. Te was too!muth forthe 
toys, so they sat down on the road and crea 
Several hours later their father returned with 
the wagon and team of horses, looking forthe 
boysand the cate It was dark by then but the 
boys did not mind walking and herding the 
Catleslongsincetheifather was there. The cal 
twas put on the wagon andthe cows followed 
Eventually they reached their destination, 

“That frst winter was a ficult one forthe 
cate. Because the Egersmas had arved dur 
ing the summer they had eon unable oe 
provisions for proper shelter and proper feed: 
Ing forthe ctl, 50 several cows an heifers 
died during the earl spring of 1930. Anne be 
ame very discouraged and considered going 
tack tothe old country He feared this to be & 
*God-forsaken county.” But Haitena would 
not hear of and after debating the pros and 
ons they cameo the conclusion togiveitatry 
fortive years. 

Forawhilethe family ved inahouseon the 
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SW 204135, then moved into the house that 
hhad been but nthe meantime on their quar- 
ter, The boys started sublreighting for Billy 
(Quick Every Monday and Thursday morning, 
Simon and Albert would leave early with & 
teamof horses and wagon or sleigh to stopinat 
all the farmers along their way (and some out 
‘thei-way) to school. They Would pick 
ream and deliver tt the rk wali ate 
Neerlanda store. Afterschool, they would de- 
liverall the empty cream cans tothe farmers 
srl asthe groceries that the farmers wives ad 
isted for them to buy a the store. This added 
three dollars a week to the family income 

Simon and Albert quit school tages fiteen 
and fourteenand went working ata lumber ill 
inthe wintertime. They would skid logs out of 
the bush and get pald fv cents per log. Their 
tim was fo sid from ninety to one hundred 
ings a day with a horse. Conskering those 
twere the Depression years the two boys made 
good wages and since they worked as one unt, 
the family did well 

In 1936 Simon had an operation and spent 
cone month at the General Hospital in Edtton- 
ton. He had a cjst removed from hs iver and 
ame home agen in apparent good health 

‘During those yeas five chitin were bom 








{to Anne and Haitena: Jurina Akke (August 16 
1929), Bert (Bouke, July 18,193), Hilda (Hinke, 
June 9, 1983), Tillie (Mathilda, June 15, 1934), 
and Agnes (Akke, July 12,1995) 
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Then some sad times came to the Elgersma 
family. In April 197, after suffering from pnew- 
‘monia, little Agnes passed away in the hospi 
tal. Haitena brought her to the grave alone, 


Since Anne was in the hospital with pneu 
tmonia. That same fall, on October 16,1937, 
Hatena gave birth to another daughter, Hat 
ina Katrina, But just twenty minutes Tater 
Mother Haitena died of a heart attack, Gezina 
Toebes wrote a letter to Haitena’s family in Ger 
many to let them know of the loss. At fist 
Ricka Levers stayed with the Elgersmas, caring 
for the children and doing the housework 
aby Holtina was brought to Catherine Holwer- 
da, who was willing to take cae of her For the 
noid two years, during the winter months, 
Jurina and Bert boarded at Emmerzaels' since it 
was too far for Bert to walk from school to his 
dae’ farm.Jurina spent one night a week with 
Riek, who taught her to sew 

‘using the fall of 1929, Simon remarked to 
‘Albert that he believed his previous illness was 
returning. In January 1940 he was admitted to 
the Genetal Hospitalin Edmonton. He was stil 
there on his twenty-first birthday and after 
‘weeks of suffering, he passed away April 25, 
1540.1 was a very wet Spring and had rained 
for several days, sos body was taken by train 
to Barrhead and hauled on a wagon box by a 
team of horses to Neerland, since the roads 
‘were impassable for vehicles. The funeral was 
Held Ma 1, 1940, a sunny day. That week Rew 
Van Der Woude had received new dental 
ples, but they appareniiy didnot very wel 

ring the funeral service he had difficulty 
speaking and abrupdy said, “Excuse me." He 
{med his back (othe gathering, removed his 
dentures, and then wenton with ess difficulty 
‘Theservice was very impressive, in spite of this 
lie incident. The Lord spoke and comforted 
the family and the congreyation. 
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Jn1940 the Elgersma family moved tothe SE 
33:61-35, which Anne bought in 1983 from 
Willa var Ark RiekaLievers helped the fam- 
ily out by washing, ironing, and baking. She 
ight Jonna hortnang sil and 108 
Jurina quit school to stay home and take care of 
the family Halt, who was neatly six, also 
came back to lve with the family Catherine 
Holwerda was a good mother and had taken 
fee cre of hes but the family wanted her 

ck, though it must have been dificult for 
Catherine © give her up. 





Bac: Br, Anne tina. Melt Mais, Migs, Front: Ha 


Albert married Mabel Elzinga. During the 
fifties, Jurina married Ryer Krikke, and Bert 
married Tjamke Moes, After Bert martied, 
Annelived with him and Tjamke forabout one 
and-a-half years, then bought a house from 
Gersit Beyers. It was moved to the Elgersma 
yard and Anne lived there until 1969, 

Hilda married Sam Aardema. They have 
five children and live in Edmonton. Tie mar 
ried Karl Hestermann. Haitina worked at Tru 
eau Cleaners in Edmonton after she quit 
school. After a yearcande-a-hal, she returned 10 
Neerlandia and worked in the Neerlandia 
store. She married John Van Zalen on October 
28,1958. They live in Westlock, where John isa 
plier They have thre daughters. Anne 

igersma died ofaheart attack on December 20, 
1968, 








Albert Elgersma 


ANDREW AND JENNIE (WIERENGA) 
ELZINGA 

“Andy and Jennie were married in Neetlan- 
dia on july 4, 1943, and settled on the SW 
2256235 ina two-room house. They owned 
‘only five dollars and a couple ef milk cows, but 
Soon acquired afew pig, 

“Tei oldest son, Winston Melvin, was bom 
June 15, 19H, Pete Fisher drove them to Barr 
head and the roads were ternble! Often during 
the ride he would say, “Hang on, Jennie! 
Hentietta laine (August 2,188) was born ina 
car on a Sunday morning. This time Melle 
Eringa was the driver He sad, "Thats alright 
staat, netals en Klein pigie lekker worm 
frourden (ust like a litle piglet — keep her 
var) Melle took his eost off and put that 
‘ver them. Lewis Henry was born Jafuary 3, 
1947. Jenny remembers "We had had a heavy 
snowstorm, one rack o follow, 0 Andy stayed 
‘ghtin the centre en jatherecamea carand hit 
the ditch, but we nicely kept going. When 
‘Andy wentback the carand the driver were tl 
there. The diver said, Some drunk sovand 30 
drove mein theditch’So Andy pulled him out 
land {the grateful driver} handed him five dol 
latstoo ek" Melvin David was bornJanuaty, 
1. 

With so many litle children, Jennie needed 
help Itcame in the form ofa washing machine 
with a small motor bought in the Vega store 
‘After washing on Monday ironing on Tuesday, 
mending Wednesday and Thurstay, cleanin 
house on Friday and Saturday, Sunday shoul 
have been a day of rest, especially in church 
But not for Andy and Jennie they took all the 
children along to church, 
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Sandra Ann was born March 13,1950, Short 
ly afterwards the Elzingas sold their farm to 
Ralph Krikke. They moved to Peers in 151 
Thee more children were born there. In 1981, 
Andy ang Jenny moved tothe Esimanuei 
jome in Edmonton. Both are enjoying ie in 
the Home. ea 
Jennie Elzinga 


MELLE ELZINGA 

Melle Elinga was boon March 3, 190, in 
Ligessens, Friesland, the Netherlands, He quit 
school when he wa twelve although he would 
Have liked to continue and become school 
teacher There was not enough money for that 
though, and besides it ms too fart travel fo 
the aly, where he would have had to take the 
trainin 

in 102 Mele went with a group of twenty 

yang men to Argentina Melles father wanted 

im see what the prospects were for moving 
the fomiy there. But since there was no estabe 
lished church and it seemed imponsite to be- 
comelandowners (afew large landlords owned 
‘most ofthe and), Melle decided to goto Cana- 
da, The Dutch Cons advised him fo return fo 
the Netheslands first, then go fo Canada from 
there, The Dutch government paid the tp fo 
‘Argentina an back. Melle immigrated to Can. 
ada in 926, 

Mell first employment was on a fam at 
Fort Qu'Appelle, Saskatchewan, The farmer’ 
wife, having been a schoolteacher in England, 
instructed him every night, and Melle master: 
tthe English language very well He also kept 
an English accent all hin He. Although these 
People invited him to stay, Melle wanted to go 
{Oe place where there was a Christian Re- 
formed Charch. He went to Edmonton and 
then to Neerandia in 1927. He fist lived in 
John and Reka Geiderman’s house while they 
went to Nobleford for several months. Mele 
Tooked after the livestock on the fam, and his 
pay was the weekly cream cheque, He did not 
cept this for himsel, however and to their 
Surprise he had ite money to give to them 
onthe ete 

‘the spring of 1927 Melle sent money for 
his brother Joh to come to Neerandia. Mele 
took out the SW 21-6235 as a homestead on 
‘May 20, 1927. John also took out a homestead, 
butt was later canceled 

In the spring of 1928 Melle wrote to Calvin 





College, requesting admittance. But when his 
father came unexpectedly that year, he aban 
dened the en as hee duty-bound helps 

Melle did alotofclesring on his quarter and 
his father’. It was usually done during the 
summer and done by hand, only one acre a 
time, but every acre cleared meant they were 
bit bigger farmers. Since they worked with 
horses, the days were not that long. Quitting 
Aime was 7.00 pm, because the horses could not 
work any longer. In the evenings there was 
time to do gardening and read books. 

Melle was always interested in church af- 
fairs and concerned about the welfare of the 
church In1828he became leader of the Knapen 
Vereniging. Every Saturday afternoon he 
would meet with the twelve fo thirteen-year- 
‘old boys and girls and give them Bible instruc 
ion. A few years later he became leader of the 
ung Men’ Society and later president othe 
Northern Aiberta Young People’s League 
Mate reine leader of the Young Me’ So 
ciety until he was forty years old then join 
the Men's Society. He also served as a elder 
and taught catechism dasses. 

‘Alter his parents died, Melle remained on 
the family farm, although in 1962 he sold the 
NW 21-6035 to Henry Stydhorst, Je He had 
sold the SW 21-62-3-5 im 1959 to Albert 
igersma. Melle had a lively interest in at 
history, and literature, and enjoyed reading 
Hehadalibrary of about 700 books, but inT97L 
his house and the contents burned down. A 
bungalow house was soon built on the farm for 
Melle to ive in. 
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Even though he had always been somewhat 
handy with the pen, it was atthe tender age of 
74 that Melle began attending art classes and 
took up the paintbrush, He learned to paint in 
oils and sketch in pen and ink. Melle died sud- 
denly on Sunday, October 9, 1983, ina car acc 
dent. He lived to be 82 years old 

‘Mabel Elgersma 





\WIJNZEN AND SAAKJE (HANIA) 
ELZINGA 
“Alter their marrage on May 101900, Wij 
zen (ebriary 10, 1897) and Saakje June 13, 
isto) Elzinga rented a dairy farm in Anjum, 
Friesland, te Netherlands There they raised 
ther large family. For children died fn hld- 
hood, two of drowning, one of whooping 
ough, and one of dipthera, Wijnzen knew it 
‘would be dict to establish his ive sons on 
Farms and he didnot want them fob labourers 
ar store clerks, son 926 the eldest son, Melle, 
imvmigrted to Canada to see what possibites 
there were for ming there Inthe second 
son, John (an, September 2, 1908) went to 
Canada as well, Wnzen went in Apri 1908 fo 
seethe country forkimest Injunehetookupa 
Suarter section (NW 21-6253)in the Vega area, 
now to the one Melle had taken uy 
Later that year Ssakje and sof te children 
(Sandra, the oldest daughter stayed behind) 
went by Bstavier Line to England Tom Liver 
pooh hey sed on a CME bot 16 Canada, 
ing tn Quebec City. They arrived atthe 
ER Station in Edmonton at 7.00. on Mon 
day, September 7, 1828. They were met by 
Mabe, who had arranged for Bily Quick, the 
‘Neetlandia track driver, o pick up the tanks 
from the station so that al could be transported 
to Neeriania that same day. The family al 
looked on in aie as Melle conversed wih the 
truck drver:noone understood a word of what 
‘as being said, That evening they arrived in 
Neerland atthe Schoonekamp home, where 
Bily Quick always lodged forthe night. Wine 
2enhad been wating for hours for hs family £0 
arrive at Schoonekamps, whore hospitality 
‘as great and warm and never tobe forgsten 
re Eiringa family moved into a ite house 
close tothe Schoonekamp home tat had been 
tase by Johan Older It was hares 
time, and Mele ha arranged employment for 
all except the youngest He also promptly 


changed their names to English ones, There was 





1 delay — on Tuesday noon, September 18, 
Melle took his youngest sister, Mabel 
(Maaike, August 13, 1918), to school and made 
Sure she understood her name wa tobe Mabel 
not Maaike, explaining that otherwise every: 
Gne al schoo! would call her Mike. He aso 
elaborated onthe beauty of Canada anon the 
grain that was being harvested. Ths was all 
Beyond Mabet’s comprehension, and she 
looked at her oldest bother who seemed like « 
father to her ansaid in ies, “inne woe yn 
Kanan bilanne? (Did we land in Canary? 
Mrs Levy was teaching grades one to four 
and taht Mabel her fst English, The fist 
few days were dif ones. Mabel had long 
Curly fi hich was braided nto fo brads 
with a'ribton at the end ofeach. The brads 
vworeasoureofmiichpulingandteasing One 
day larger boy was pulling the braids and 
ing, "What the mater, Mabel repeated 
‘Then Rule Schoonekamp eame tothe resoue 
andexpained the phrase meant “Watschel er 
tan?” Rate added a comforting word by soying 
“tijis nog dommer dan wat bent (He evek 
dumber than you are.) Rule was a great 
trend: Many ties Mab brads and itbons 
‘were putin the inkovell located in the centre 
Sf thefvorseter desk behind het, and ink got 
Splateredallover Ms Levy soon put estopto 
that but stil Mabel began to remove the ab 
bon from her hair as she went to school and 
put them back on neatly as she returned home 





Mabe Rose Tema, Ama, Erma Tost, 128, 


Ater the harvest Andy (Anne, December 
25, 194) also came to school. Mrs. Levy was 
thorough and didnot allow the thsound to be 
replaced by af or an 3. The English language 
fas some inconsistencies that were a problem 
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bp ani lon ea 
poy peers erie 
Seales athe ere 
shat rae er a 
Sameer gaan er, 
sane eager ee ee 
plied, "You must really be homesick, if you 
ore eet rersaiie 
(awe Some us A and 
errr rn ed 
Si Beane ern eo 
sor ann del Sc 
a a dig mck cy 
patie teeta 
Sear eee 
Se een 
ce eee 
pce eer ay Ramee re 
wees 
ac sprcoramnins erent 
Soauel trae ane ca 
Pe he eee 
Hele i ae ie ate ca 
eee a 
eee 
eer ee 
vote t tie ee 
es era 
adap canons 
Pera 
ee eet aan 
Hiaee'ge ad ng ders a 
OBE ES LET 
cos eae cre nc 
Be Cees eet eee 
Se ee 








‘nse about to bun bash ples, 1608, 


house were not very adequate. At fist Saakje 
was not appreciative of having fires in the 
Stoves during the night because she thought 
there was danger offre and besides, they had 
never done tin the “old country" Although 
Saakje hada green thumb and hes houseplants 
flourished during the summer, It weually 
proved obea calamity inthe winter months as 
the plans would freeze. One time she had a 
bead hanging pant, a Bethlehem sta in 
fall bloom. To protect this during the might 
from the frost she covered i witha coat, 
Curely fastening tall around the plant. One 
ight Andy camehomelate from thecty where 
he'was employed and savra silhouetted shape 
in the kitchen. Not knowing about the plo: 


‘cedure, he woke up everybody as he screamed 
‘out, “There isa man hanging here!” Inthe later 
part of February, however, when the precai- 
tions were eased off, the plant did freeze, 
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en 
antl het deaths. Suaje passed aay frary 





to them that they enjoyed every moment of 
‘working and living on this farm, 
“Mabel Eigersma 


ART AND LULA (STURWOLD) FISHER 

“Arthur Fisher was bor in the Netherlands 
ini90and came toCanada when hewas five or 
six. After being educated in Edmonton, Art 
joined his fmilyon the homestead in Neeran 
fa 

Lula was born in Michiganin 1913 and came 
to Canada with her family after spending short 

erode lown and North Dakota. On Bec 

Fer 20,1938, Art ng Lila got marie, They 
lived in @ house they had built on the SW 
10-638, Arts fathers quarter 

liked to recount the story of thei mar 
rage. The story as retold by their sn follows 

Atthe age of twenty-five, Lula wasa derkin 
the Neerland store where she fequently save 
‘Art Early one winter she went to Edmonton 
fora shor holiday and caught a ride with Art 
who was hauling oad of hogs to town, 





fn ig) ring er lrg ays. 


On the trip to town Art was unusually talk 
tive and he made a date to see Lula that eve- 
ning. That night Art proposed and wanted t0 
get married immediately. Lu accepted the pro- 
posal but said that their respective parents 
Ehould be informed 

‘So Lula stayed in Edmonton with her sister 
Pauline while Art returned to Neezlandia with 
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the truck, Art informed his mother and Los 
father but didn’t have the pluck talk to Las 
mother 

“Artand Lu were maried four days aftr his 
propostl by a Presbyterian minister n Edmnon- 
nat 70h the evening Jim and Pauline Ta 

‘were witnesses and he four had supper at 

Johnson's Cafe following the ceremony. 

Fiwing no tine for» honeymoon, Ast 
changed his clothes after supper and together 
‘vith his new bride headed Back to Neesandia 
in the truck, delivering cream cans on the e- 
turn tip unl 200 a.m, the next morning. 

‘when they returned to Sturwold’s farm La 
found that her father Toney had not told his 
‘wife about the marriage saying oly, “Rule, t 
won't surprise me f Art and Lv are married 
‘when they come home,” 





‘Art and Lu lived with their respective fam 
fies unt thele house was ready the following 
fal, During this period only thelr parents knew 
they were marned and when Art had @ date 
‘with Li he would say he was going to se his 
Wefe but was not beleved. BY the time they 
Tnoved into their new home people knew they 
‘were maried 

Five cildren were bom tothe Fishers: Judy 
(Qudith) Lucile (March 4, 1940), Tony (Ane 
{hony) Arthur Guly 1, 194), Rosalie Thelma 
{arch 22, 1948), Mazlene Eunice (September 
{8, 18) and Dennis (August 4, 1951) During 
this period Art was the loca truck driver, istin 
PreshiphebraherDid and ater on 

is own, Art also di the accounting for many 
of the local farmers and helped to instal the 
local telephone system. 

“The family moved to Edmonton in 1958 and 
Lula sil Ives (984) in thee original house in 
Edmonton. Arthur died in 1973 

Tony Fisher 


‘CORNELIUS AND ELIZABETH (PETERS) 
FISHER 

Cor (Comelius) Fisher, born in Edmonton, 
‘came to Neerlandia with his parents in 1927, He 
Sttended school first in Edmonton and later in 
‘Neerlandia. After he left school he worked for 
various farmers. In the winter of 1931-32 he 
‘worked at Chileer’s lumber mill — a six mile 
Walk across Shoal Lake. After this he stayed on 
the homestead to farm. 

‘On June 12, 1941, Cor married Elizabeth Pe- 


ters. They set up housekeeping on the NW 
10613, which Cor had purchased fom his 
father Cors parents Hved in a itl house on 
theyard and Cor and Ezabeth cared for them 
tl heir deaths, Five cldren were bom to the 
Fishers: Betty (Elizabeth, November 9,141 
Janet, january 28, 194; Joe Jonathan) Wayne, 
March 546; Wayne Comelus, July 4, 19; 
anc Bernice Tena, December 18, 1953 


2x on Barc, Way, et, Sao: Co abe, 


Cor farmed all those years raising grain, 
pigs, and catl. Ducks were a pest inthe fall 
Rndreds and hundreds of them would get in 
thestooks or sates, They would eat Sct 
five percent and destroy about seventy percent 
afte grein Sometimes as much a 2540 acres 
of grain would be destroyed in two or Hee 
{days Correcale, “Ina few days they were 
Ieflaione they would gather by the thousands 
‘mostly early in the inoming before the sun 
wasup. If we noticed this in ime we would get 
Ihunters in from Barrhead who were only 400 
glad tocome, Oneluunterhad the gallo charge 
tneor the shogun he so chrged hi he 
same amount for the recreation and pleasure 
provided him. Some of these hunters had 
Ehels by the case. Next day they would com 
Plain oftore shoulders. Just never satisfied” 
"When Wayne finished school helped his 
father on the farm. During that time Cor was an 
‘Alberta Wheat Pool committee member and 
Served on the seed-deaning-plant board. He 
also belonged tothe fish and game association 
Due to il heath Cor retired in 1979 leaving 
Wayne to continue withthe farming. Cor and 























Elizabeth moved to the SW 10-61-3-5 where 

they had built a new house 
Tn the meantime the children grew up and 
vent on with their own lives. Bety marred 
Henry Gelderman, Janet married Richard Ka- 
Imbach, They had two sons. janet and lives in 
Fort Nelson, B.C. Joe married Hilda Wierenga, 
and Wayne married Hilda's sister Hendrene 
Bemice works at Craig insurance in Barrhead 
Cor and Elizabeth Fisher 


PETE AND LULLA (BOS) FISHER 

Pete Fisher, born in the Netherlands and 
educated in Edmonton, came to Neerlandia in 
1927. He farmed with his brothers and parents 
until 1943, Then he bought Bertus Bos’ farm 
(NW 22-62-35) in Vega and married his daugh- 
ter Lull on September 22,1943, 





Lalla had also come to Neeslandia in 197 
‘ter she Bnished rade ten and par of grade 
leven in Neerlandia school, she would have 
liked fo Become a nurse, but for farther educa 
fon she would Rave had to goto either Bar 
head or Westlock and board ther, Hier parents 
could not aford this, s0 she quit school and 
‘went out working. She did housework fora 
‘eghbour for ten dollars a month, Three years 
Iter wages for housework went up to twenty 
five dais a month 

‘After their maeage, Pete and Lullalived in 
‘ig forthe yeas, Pete cleared a ot of land 
wih an axe and a team of horses. Tht fst 
Son, Edward Simon, was born September 10, 
'84, In fe Pete and Lala sold the land back 
fois father andbought Chl Laers quar 
ter (GE 46235). While living there, they had 
four more children: Hazel Bestce (Novembet 
6, 1947; Geraldine Elizabeth (eptember 21 
1852); Bertrand Peter (November 3, 1957); 
Daylene Joy (October 6,196) 
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Pat nd Lule wedding phate 


Lalla alays liked carpentering, Before her 
rarfage, she and her sister Liza made cup. 
boards from joint boards for their fathefo 
house Later, Lala but herself some kitchen 
Cupboards from spruce veneer and finished 
them with vaonish, Pete enjoyed farming and 
fixing machinery, bat Lola di simple fepatt 
jobs around the house, Pete enjoys singing 
nd, from the time he was a teenager has a 
ways belonged to some choi 
{in 1966 Fete and Lula sold their land toRyer 
Keke and moved fo the Mellowdale dist, 
where they had bought the SW 1860-5. Allof 
the children except Bert are married 
Talla Fisher 














RICHARD AND KATHARINA 
(WIERENGA) FISHER 

Dick Fisher came to Neerlandia in 1927. He 
first worked on the farm, and in the lumber 











was 





camps inthe winters. In1932, he went to works 
f truck driver for Bly Quick, He was abe fo 
buy track and start his orn busines in 638 
‘Gn June’ 2, 1985, Dick married Kay 
\Wierenga, They were marvedon Sunday after 
noon, and ealy Monday moming Dick et on 
Fis tucking role for Edmonton: It was.a wet 
Springand the roads were very bad, Late Satat- 
by nthe resumed home fo his bide —not 
eck te most romantic way tospend a hon: 
moon! 





Dik Kay 





111936 Dick’ brother Art became a partner 
in he tucking business, and Fisher Brothers 
‘Trucking Co. had its beginning. That same 
f,on March 18, a son, Wilbur Richard, was 
wm to Dick and Kay. He was soon joined by 
two little sisters, Hilaria Katherine on May 8, 
1997, and Jeanne Shirley on October 5, 1938. 
Seven yeats later, on September 17, 1946, an- 
‘other litte sister, Dianna Karen, was born 
For the frst five years of their married life 





Dickand Kay lived in four-room house onthe 
‘orginal Fisher homestead, In 1941 they moved 
toanev homeon SW 10-6135, About thistime 
Kay became the proud owner ofa new hand- 
powered washing machine. After filteon mir 

resol antic cranking backand forth, theload 
of clothes came out nice and clean. What a 
tory, and it sure did save on knuckles! 

Bil ilaria, and Jeanne began their school 
years at Shoal Creek Heights School. They 
Jalked one-and-a-half miles across the fields in 
lltypes of weather In 1945 and 1946 they were 
bhssed to Neerlandia school in Unele Albert 
{lemstras school bus. In 1947 they again a 
tended Shoal Creek eights for one yea, then 
tree Hansferred back to Neeriandi Schoo! 
‘which they attended from 198 0 1953, 

In 1955 Dick dissalved his partnership with 
Atand purchased Vega Mercinie Ona 
425, the family moved to Vega and Bl began 
trucking fulltime, About this ime Dick started 
| Masse Ferguson dealership and ba shop 
in Vewa 

‘Oh July 20, 1956, Hilaria married Philip 
Bryan of Vega That same year on August 17, 
Jeanne marca Jack Bovak: On March 171961, 
Bill married Faye Srigey 

With land Being rapidly cleared and farm- 
ing becoming more prosperous, business 
thilved, and soon many farms were decorated 








Dianne, Dik Bi Joan, Kay, Hla, 1961. 
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with red Massey-Ferguson machinery, a testi- 
mony to Dicks industrious salesmanship. In 
1802 he was honoured as the second highest 
Massey-Ferguson Dealer in North America 

In 1965 the contract with Massey-Ferguson 
was terminated, but Dick, Kay, and Bll con- 
tinued to be busy with the store and the truc 
ing business. 

"In October 1972 Dick was diagnosed as hav- 
ing cancer. He underwent surgery in an Ed 
rmonton hospital and was able fo return to his 
home in January 1973, Two weeks later he sat 
and watched helplessly as his store burned to 
the ground. Dick had two years remission from 
his disease and was able to enjoy a bit of gar- 
dening until his health failed again. He died 
January 23,1975, a the age of sixty-five. 

Kay sold her house in Vega in 1977 and 
moved with Dianna into the Avord Arms 
Apartments in Edmonton, where they stil r- 
side. Dianna has worked a the Edmonton Pub- 
lic Library for the past seven years, and Kay 
does volunteer work in various hospitals, She 
continues to enjoy good health, 

Hilaria and Philip Bryan reside in Vega 
where they farm and have a gravel trucking 
business. They have four children, Jeanne and 
Jack Bozak also farm in the Vega area and are 
co-owner-operators of W.B. Logging Products, 
They have four children, Bill and Faye Fisher 
reside and farm in the Vega area also. 

Richard Fisher 











SIMON AND JENNIE (HIEMSTRA) FISHER 

‘Simon Fisher was born in Edmonton and 
spent his first twelve years there. In 1927 he 
moved with his family to the Neerlandia dis- 
trict. As he grew older Simon farmed with his 
brothers Pete and Cor and was spare driver for 
Fisher Brothers Trucking 

Tn 1942 Simon joined the Royal Edmonton 
Regiment ofthe Canadian Army. After training, 
inthe Britsh Isles, his unit was sent to Sicily 
and took part in the invasion of Italy. He was 
taken prisoner of war and kept in Stalag 7A, 
Bavaria, Germany, for nine months. He was 
sutering from malaria and starvation when he 
was rescued by the American Forces. When he 
arrived in England he, a man of 62", weighed 
{88 pounds. After recuperating a short while in 
England, he returned to Neerlandia in June 
9, 

‘On December 28, 1945, Simon married Jen- 





Joni, Peay Son, Cry, Bary, ssa Simon, 1860, 


ne Hiemstra and they began farming onthe 
NW 0135. They have five chidres. Peggy 
June was born November 2,146. Now Feesy 
Keamns, she lves in Barrhesd with her eee 
tons and works ae secctry atthe Barshend 
Smetary sche 

Batch non Wa wasborn Apis 
1948 He mame Brenda Mathews in 97 and 
they vein arehend with their wo chidzen 
Buich owns hs own Kenworth and does vari 
Cus tracking jos, Brenda na Cestsed Nursing 
Aide, presently employed at the Barshead 
Gi 
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Russel James was born December 1, 1951 
He martied Debbie Morrow on july 20,1974 
Debbie (born April 13, 1935) prew up in the 
Glenreagh distet and worked asa typist be 
fore her marrige, She enjoys music at gives 
‘asic lessons. Rosse] and Debbie live on the 
Gxiginal farm where they do mined farming. 
‘They have three chldrer: Ryan Dean, bora 
September 22,1977; Tae Lynn, born February 
1 Badr and Shelley Dawn, born May 9, 1984 

Barry Lewis was horn October, 1954, Hels 
also involved in the farming operation, but 
does road construction dung the sumer 
‘months. Crystal Ann was bor May I, 1960, 
Shei presen living in Edmonton and is em- 
ployed tte imonton Bas Dept a anor 

‘Wile living inthe Neerland district, Si- 
ron and Jenne were involved in various com- 
unity activites” Simon and his sons ave all 
eid hontersand fishermen, Though they tay 
led to Fort Assiniboine or Timeu fo hut, big 

ame could also be hunted locally bechse 
{here vas more bush in those days. In fact 
Jennie tll a story of Simon shooting a moose 
from the back stoop ofthe house during the 
1960s. Word got around and the next time St 
ton visited the doctor he was called lazy 
IRanter One bear that was shot got cooked for 
sippee but adiet of berries had made the eat 
Set, and the family judged not edible. 

In 1878 Simon and Jennie retired due to 
Simon's poor heal, and sold the farm, which 
by then consisted fone section of land to 
Russel and Barry. They are now enjoying fein 
Barrhead. " 





Jennie Fisher 


WIEBE AND JISKE (WIERSMA) FISHER 
(WISER) 

Wiebe (Wybe) Visser was born May 13,1874, 
in Tzummarum, Friesland, the Netherlands. 
His parents later owned a bakery in Parrega, 
where he grew 

Jiske (iskje) Wiersma was born July 26, 
1879, in Gaastmeer, Friesland, and lived there 
until she got married to Wiebe, Upon their mar- 
age on May 22, 1902 they moved to Oude 
Bildtaljk where they had bought a bakery. Six 
oftheir children were born there. Jelte (Yeiter) 
was born February 22, 1904; Ed (Edward) Ane 
cn April 30, 1905; Jennie (Sjoukje) Anne Sep- 
tember 27, 1906; Art (Ephe) on May 14, 198; 


Dick (Dirk) on August 10, 1909; and Peter (Pie- 
ter) on February 17, 191. Life was very busy 
those days. 

Early in 1913 a brother of Wiebe came back to 
the Netherlands after he had immigrated to 
North America a couple of years earlier. He 
came back with high praises of Edmonton, a 
boom town, and persuaded his parents, Me. 
and Mrs. Yeter Visser, who were then in their 
Sixties, to mave to Edmonton with the four 
children who stilllived at home. Soon April20, 
1983, the move to Edmonton was made, along 
with another brother and his family and two 
married sisters with their families. Vissers — 
twenty-eight of them — arrived in Edmonton 
‘on May 13, 1913, 

‘When he came to Canada, Wiebe changed. 
his last name from Visser to Fisher Itis thought 
that perhaps he did it because when he first 
came to Edmonton there was another man, 
George Visser Sr, with the same last name as 
his and with only one post office in Edmonton, 
there was potential for confusion. Whether this 
Js the reason or not, the name was changed, 
though not offically. Ed was in the U'S.A. a 
the time and his name remained Visser. 

The First World War started a year after 
Fishers came, and the big boom in Edmonton 
ended, By that time the family was living on a 
farm in Jasper Place and milking cows. Three 
more children were born to Wiebe and jske in 
Edmonton: Comelius Ana was born June 12, 
1914; Simon on September 8, 1915; and Annie 
(Antje) Emma on December 12, 1918. 

T'was also in Edmonton that a serious acc 
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dent happened to Yelter, then a young boy. He 





was working on a mower while his younger 
brother Pete was holding the retarding spring. 
lever But unable to hold ontoitany longer Pete 
letgo.Ithit Yelteron the head and he sulfered a 
broken skull. Through the work of many doc- 
tors, his life was spared, though he suffered 
epileptic seizures alter that 
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Inthe springof 125 Wiebe came toNeerlan- 
dia With fie sons Dick and Pete, and bought 
NW I0-613-5; They had come witha teant of 
horses, hayrack canvas, and supplies for the 
summer They began to cleat land and also 
Spent time patching up an old log, house 
Wiebe, Dick! and Pete moved info te house, 
and the mice followed shorty after. Dick was 
food shot and, as a form of recreation, would 
Sin one comer of the house with his’ 23 rifle 
and shoot the mice 

Inthe winter, Yeiter came, He homesteaded 
the quarter just south of his dad's, the SW 
106135. Wiebe and the boys deared ind broke 
120 ares by 1926,'A ow years later Dick took 
outa quarter by Shoal Lake, the NW 9-615, 

In 1926 Wiebe sold the dairy business in 
Edmonton, and inthe winter of 1926 she and 
the rest ofthe children came to Neerlandia, 
Exward had gone to Washington Sate, US.A., 
and Ar stayed im Edmonton 

Inthe fal of 129 the Fishers hada fre, The 
chicken coop, the cow barn, some granaries, 
and even some stooks med. All that was left 
tas the old log house ands smal log barn for 
horses: The fitst thing they did was make 2 
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lumber barn for the ten milk cows. The pigs 
and other livestock wintered in the straw 
stacks, 


Almost every yea Jiske would take trip to 
Edmonton fo visi old fiends, leaving the fam 
ly to buch, Simon and Cor were eletted to do 
the housework and cooking One ay they de- 
Cidedto make treat. They led a pot hal fal 
with ee an asne and put ton to cook. The 
real began to swell, andhey soon had to, 
Sather pot and then another undl they Bad 
ned up alinont every pot in the house. The 
adie with asine fot days and tile ate 
itate filfy-ive years, Dating Mons absence 
the Rawllgh desler came by and wanted to 
Know if thy needed anything. They didnot, 
andhecontinued on twomiles ortho Jensies 
Place Genie had marced Jerry Reitsma in 
1925). Jennie asked whether Mom was home 
Yet, andthe dealer sid that she waa but he 
Figured ahe soon would be becase the boys 
were mopping the Noor. 


Although there were hunting regulations, 
cochrtun redo mate sows ise when 
Caine to hunting, One aw, for example, was 
that muskrat were to be trapped rather than 
shot, Shooting was quicker, however and ery 
tempting when asin would ftch $2.30 (Sve 
tines what one could eam working a day in the 
mil), Many people dit. Once Simon and his 
friend Andrew Hebeling were caught by the 
Justice of Peace, C.K Mast and told to report 
the egg grading station a :00 Monday meen: 
ing. Wal hey showed up —long with about 
thirteen other guys who were leo guilty of 
shooting mueksss, When Carl saw the cows, 
fe old them he would fet itgo for ths une 

Dick marred Kay Wiezenga in 1955. Thee 
yeasty, An maried Lula tarwold In 9H 
Esme Le eon, and Annie mariot 
George Terpara, Two years inter Pete marie 
Lila bos. Simon and Jennie Tliemstra were 
maid in 1949 and Edvard maried Tena Pe 
fer in 6, 

Wiebe remained onthe fam unt he passed 
vay in May 1950, Jake stayed for some years 
ttt thay ving with her eldest son, ele, 


lunti he died in April 1958, Shortly after Ylter 
ddd, Jiske went to live with Annie. She died in 
1960. 


Fisher Family 


WILLIAM AND MARY FOX 

William Arthur Fox was of Irish descent. He 
was born in 1876 in Dosait, Manitoba. His wife, 
Mary, was also Irish. She immigrated to Man- 
itoba with her parents when she was two. After 
their marriage Bill and Mary moved to Various 
places because Bill was a wanderer by nature 
land loved trying new ventures. One such ven. 
ture brought the family to Neerlandia to try 
homesteading on the NW 24-61-35 in 1932, 
They stayed for about four years. 








Minctta (August 30 191, Winnipes) mar 


tied James Johnman of Neerlandia. Ellen 
(November 21, 1913, Redcliff, Manitoba) mar 
sed Frank Ciochetto of Naples. Mary (Febru- 
ary 27,1915, Winnipeg) married Pete Johnman, 
‘and they farmed in the Vega area until the war 
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Tom Ganuary 24, 1917, Winnipeg) and Jerry 
(December 14, 1920, Foxwaren, Manitoba) at 
tended school in Neerlandia. Both served in 
the army during World War Il. Jerry was Killed 
in action in 1944 while serving with the Royal 
Edmonton Regiment. Tom served with the Mil 
ltary Police. William and Mary's last child was 
‘bom in Lethbridge in 1922, 

Mary passed away December 13, 1939, in 
Edmonton, William lived to be 94 years old; he 
passed away in 1970. 

Ellen Ciochetto 


SIMON AND CARRIE (OLTHUIS) GROOT 

itwasa cold February day in 1980 when the 
Groots arived in Neerlandia. Si and Carrie 
‘were newlyweds and it was here they began 
thes fmt Rome. They rented 9 house on the 
northeast comet of Neerlandia's Centre, This 
Fad been the home of the store manager and 
family Immediately westof the house stood 
the od Covop store Bulding. Both buildings 
had been vacnt since the new store and mat 
gers living quarters had been built just across 
ihe road. 

Dang the atu of 99 Shad made 
inguces regarding the feasblty of setting up 
2 mechanics business in Neerlndin. The wo 
bataings were ideally situated and cold end 
Aye inverted 1 ul the rors needs An 

ment was reached and Si was given free 
dim to renovate and equip the stow a a ma- 
chine shop. He rented both buildings for ten 
dallarsa month and set about making the nec: 
essary changes. Tools, equipment, and sup. 
plies were purchased and, by the end of 
February the shop was ready to open for bus 

Si, bor March 1, 1913, was fourteen when 
heeame to Edmonton fom Andi, Noth Hol 
land, the Netherlands Frsthe farmed ith his 
father He had, however also taken courses 
throughout the winter months forseveral years 
slong with on-thejob taining at an Eamon 
ion garage. By the ime he came to Neerlania 
hehad his mechanicslicense, a welding cert 
aie, anda trained Blacksmith apprenticeship 
and 

“The move o Neerlandia was anew venture 
for both of them, Si began as manager and 
proprietor ofthe garage and blacksmith shop. 
{the Groes never aid get around to giving ita 
Proper name. Ie was, however, ded, “The 





Shop) Cate took on her clea housewife 
She ad ved in Neerlandia before, frm 919%6 
1834, and received her formal education there 

‘Moving to Needandia and establishing x home 
of her own proved tobe somewhat diferent, 

‘The Groot’ firs tasks were o setup a home 
and to get things in place for shop work to 
caine howe rege ding painting 
and some repairs, Routines were quickly ext 
lished for dally living activites, Waterhad tobe 
hauled from the storeas there was no well near 
the house. Shopping was simply done a the 
general store 

Money was soon coming in asa varity of 
\work—eanging from soldering small items to 
Complete car and trator engine overhauls — 
twas handled a the shop. Many entries in the 
Shop ledger listed ten, twenty-five ity cent 
and one dollar tems, 'Si supplied free air by 
means of a hose outside the shop. That was 
often Busy area as customers filed soft hres 
fn thei vehicles. Things went smoothly fom 
the start and the Groots were in business. 

Both Sand Carrie enjoyed ving atthe Cen- 
tin Neen. For eth, wa never 
lonely. People frequently dropped into see 
them: On mail night, the driver waslate art 
ing. one orto people invariably stopped by to 
Wait or after shopping seas completed the 
ladies came by for morning coffe or afternoon 
tea while waiting fora ide home. Children on 
their way home from school knocked on the 
dort ask fora drink of wate and then stayed 
fon to chat and vinta whe. From thetr ving 
‘oom window the Groots could watch the taf 
te converged a the Corer whether or 
church, schoo, store or shop. They appreciated 
the fellowship’ All very cozy! 

Living at the Comer had other implications 
as well twas standard fr traveling salesmen 
to stop there, and generally they needed a 
place fo spend the night. The storekeeper had 
Eten supplied that need but he was growing 
weary of the whole thing. He suggested, at 
Jeaston one ocasion, that the Faller Brush man 
{ty the Groots door Being naive and innocent, 
they agreed to let him stay. Tt meant not only 
geting his bed ready bu also supplying sup- 
Bertin night and realist te next morning 
Word must have spread because there were 
several request afer hat stone, Areal 
Carve got many Fuller Brash, Watkins, and 
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Raleigh products tht way — generally things 
she a id well have ‘done without. Jags 
‘While in Neerlandia, Si and Carrie earned 
interesting things about human nature, When 
inbusiness,one has opportunity to see an oth 
terwise hidden side of people. Occasionally @ 
ube occurred over job prices before agree 
‘hentcould be reached, At mes requests were 
made to borrow shop tls, 0 thatthe person 
Gould do the Joo nal home, Those re. 
ests put Siin an avwkward position, On the 
Sher hind, most ransactons were amiable 
‘The Groots found most customers to be 
charitable and considerate: One man who fe- 
quently had difficulty in geting an engine for 
{he woder-pumping system started during cold 
‘weather months often asked Sto come over to 
Sarit for hin, When a bill was presented the 
‘an would say, “Now you cat do the jo for 
that and he would double the amount shown, 
“There were many who expressed appreca 
tion forthe work donein the shopinavanety of 
tangible ways. The Groots were invited to help 
themselves fo garden produce. ite of farm 
ace fom spinach fo gs fom en fo 
Sremeedy chickens were sao brought 
‘After the Groots had closed shop in 
Neerlandia they sent out twenty statements for 
ment ue, amounting in toa to about 
3.00. Only one ofthese was ever acknow!- 
tciged a definite sign ofthe economy at that 
time, no doubt. Carre has in her possession 
the letter sont in answer — they feceved it 
Almost twenty years later It is postmarked 
Vega, stamped Becember 12, 1962 and bears a 
five-cent stamp. It reads as follows 


Ete) 
edna ene 
peer et 
bo ah ae 
twas duly signed. "Peple are great” wrote 
care 
Tri, the Groots fst son, Edward, was 
born twas Net Sears Duy when they de 
Ther vey to the Bathead Roop Ce re 
Same oc 
The feet snow had lad a clean and 
bright morasing eves nls Fiseriea? hea 
Mae ot iy sobs soe tanks ate 
Wii rerigh wih» Wick coating lending 





ajesic beauty tothe outdoors. The nn aroee 
ane drove lang andi cast marvelous pink 
tinge and sparkle the entre panoramabeore 
tne pices plndor Screed on that 
uiet county mom fas seldom been equaled 
Snywhere for us ince 

The Groots son was the first baby tobe bom 
inthathoyptal ater the new year Came tayed 
thirteen days before she wae allowed to go 
home 
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‘One morning, aftera rainstorm, the Groots 
woke up to find a puddle of water on their 
Kitchen floor, The roof was leaking! It needed 
repairing before another shower came and they 
Were asked to make their needs known at the 
ext store board meeting, AS Si as busy inthe 
shop, Carrie was elected to attend that meeting 
‘The men welcomed her and listened to her 
short request. They readily agreed to repair the 
roof. One board member remarked that this 
Wwas the first and only time which he could 
recall that a woman had attended their meet- 
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ing. Incidently after the roof was fixed, the rent 
went up to twelve dollars a month, 

In April 1943 the Groots decided to move 
back to Edmonton. They left by car but, since a 
road ban was in effect due to the spring thaw, 
their furniture and other belongings were lelt 
behind until the trucks could travel the high- 
ways again. They spent just over three years in 
‘Neerland and those times remain special and 
are indeed memorable, 








Brie Epilogue 

‘Three months after the Groots left Neerlan- 
dia, their daughter Sherryn was born, Soon 
they learned that she was blind. This altered 
their lives considerably In 1951 they moved to 
Vancouver because of the special education 
available for her there. They were blessed with 
{wo more children, 

In August 1965 Si suffered a massive stroke 
and passed away. After Carrie had attended the 
Faculty of Education atthe University of British 
Columbia, she and the children moved back to 
Edmonton in 1968 where Carrie taught grade 
one for seventeen consecutive years at the 
Christian School 

Carrie Groot 


ANDREW AND KATHERINA (KOHLER) 
HEBERLING SR. 

‘Andrew Heberling was born in Battaapati, 
Polnanegye, Hungary, on November 9, 1885, In 





1910 he married Katherina Kohler, who had 
been born on November 20,1891. A daughter, 
Katherina (Katie), was born to them in 1910, 
‘The Heberlings immigrated to Racine, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., in 1912, leaving their 
daughter with her grandparents. In 915 son, 
‘Andrew, was born. About 1920 they went back 
toHlungary to gt their daughter, but stayed for 
five years. They had thought that, after World 
War, the small states in Hungary would unite 
and life would be better When they found that 
the borders remained, they began to long for 
ie greater freedom they had known in the 
USA. 








‘Soon the call of America became too strong 
and they decided to come to Canada. Here they 
‘bet the government ten dollars that they could 
make a home on 160 actes of wilderness, An- 
drew filed on the NE 9-613-5 in 1926. On this 
homestead Andrew and Katherina’s last child, 
Louise, was born in 1930, 
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|n11940 they sold the homestead to their son 
‘Andrew and bought the Peter Wagner home- 
Stead in Mellowdale, which they farmed tll 
1952, when they retired to Barthead, Daughter 
Katie married Lewis Bentz. They have one 
child. Louise married Helmut (Elmer) Bielert 



























They have three children. Andrew Heberling 

Sr died in October 1959. His wife Katherina 

died on August 2, 1981, Both are buried in the 

Pentecostal Cemetery in Bloomsbury. 
"Andrew Hel 
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ANDREW AND OLGA (BRUK) 
HEBERLING. 

‘Andrew Heberling Jr. was born in Racine, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., on May, 1915, The first ten 
years of his life were quite unsettled. At the age 
Of five years, his parents took him to Hungary. 
‘At about age Il, he came with his parents and 
‘older sister to the Neetlandia district. 

‘As the homestead was situated half-way be- 
tween Neerlandia and Mellowdlale, Andrew Jr 
‘was never quite sure where he belonged, but 
enjoyed both districts. He got his education in, 
Neerlandia. He has many memories of walking, 
to school with his pal, Simon Fisher. The first 
two miles were a bush trail, and they had to 
‘ross Shoal Creek on a log. With the creek fl 
of fish and the bush full of furbearing animals, 
itwas sometimes hard to get to school on time. 

Tin 1940 Andrew married Olga Bruk of Camp 
‘Creek. Olga had been born on May 7, 1923, in 
Rude, Poland, and immigrated to Saskatche- 
wan in 1929, Her father had come in 1928, then 
returned to get his family. After a couple of 
moves Olga ended up in Camp Creek, where 
she met Andrew. 

Andrew and Olga bought his parents 















































































homestead in 1940, Two children were bor to 
them there. A son, Edwin Joseph, was born in 
1941, A daughter, Shirley Louise, was born in 
1985, 

In 1948 Andrew J. sold the homestead to 
Joe A. Wierenga and bought the jim Dunn farm, 
in the Leighton district. Barry Andrew, the 
Heberlings’ third child, was born in 1954. 

‘Andrew and Olga’are now retired (1984) 
and live in Barrhead. 
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JACOB AND JANKE (BOONSTRA) 
HIEMSTRA 

Jacob Hiemstra was born in Tzummarum, 
Friesland, the Netherlands, on July 30, 1899, 
Janke Boonstra was born September 20, 1901, in 
Noord Bergum, Friesland. They were married 
May 3, 1925, and worked for a wealthy land- 
‘owner for several years. On the advice of an 
older brother Henry, who was already in 
Neerlandia, and after a great deal of planning, 
the decision was made to immigrate to Canada, 
Jacob had come tothe conclusion there was not 
much ofa future for them in the Netherlands, 
‘They decided to come to Neerlandia because 
they wanted to be near the church and because 
it was a Dutch settlement. 

Jacob and Janke arrived in Edmonton in Ap- 
111926 and were met by Raymond Baker. Two 
days after their arrival, Jacob took up his home- 
stead (SW 21-61-35). Jacob and Janke lived with 
Gace Baker forthe summer, and then moved to 
their own place. They started their new home 
‘with ten quarts of raspberries and ten dollars. 
Living conditions were harsh, and the 
Hiemstras withstood a great deal of loneliness 
‘because at frst they had no means of transpor- 
tation, When Jacob was gone working, it was 
impossible for Janke to leave home with the 
children, 

Jacob bought a cow from Klaas Tuininga for 
thirty-five dollars. In exchange he cleared ten 
acres ofland for Klaas. Jacob builtalogbamand 
8 chicken coop in the second year of home- 
Steading. The chickens were the sturdy gray 
birds called Barred Rocks and were raised for 
‘eggs and meat. After working inthe harvest in 
Provost and in the Fluets Sawmill in 1928, Jacob 
was able to buy two horses and a sleigh: They 
could then ride to church and the store and do 
some visiting 
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‘The July Ist pienie was a special highlight 
and much enjoyed. Blueberry picking in Aus 
gustnas alsa grea! adventure. Sometimes the 
family started off at four or five in the morning, 
went across the Athabasca River to James 
Fowler place, and returned for afternoon 
chores 

‘All the berries and meat were canned in 
sealets, Strawberry jam was a real treat. Low 
Bush cranberries were stored in erocks in the 
collar and used as needed. In the fall Jacob took 
his grain to Manola and exchanged it for flour 
and cream of wheat 

All socks and mitts were knit at home, and 
most of the clothes were homemade. Overalls 
had to be bought and a pairof rubbers cost one 
dolla. 








‘Bucaring time Jake, Aro, 1808, 





Jacob and Janke raised four children, who 
eventually married and raised families of thelr 
own. Jennie (lantje) February 24, 1924) mar 
ried Simon Fisher. Cornelius (November 14, 
1926) married Grace Tuininga. Amold (Aage) 
(December 19, 1929) married Gerri Clements 
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Henry (Hendrik) (November 29,1933) married 
Jesse McCullough. 

Janke passed avay in 1979, She ha lefallof 
her family in the Netherlands and never saw 
them again. Jacob now lives in the Barrhead 
Nursing Home. He says that iis only by the 
trace of God they could have survived ough an 
Existence In 1980 he took a three-week tp fo 
the Netherlands with his daughter Jennie his 
fuse wip home afte 36 years of ving in Cana- 
de 





Jennie Hiemstra 


JOHN AND ETHEL GNGLIS) HOWEY 

John Young Howey let Owen Sound, On. 
taro, and went to Abbey Saskatchewan in 1G 
to lve with his brother, Edward Howey. He 
then sent for his wife, Ethel Golde, and four 
children, Samuel, Margaret, Mary, and 
Robert. Another daghter Berta, was born in 
Soshtchewan on Jansary3, 1918 That spring, 
John and Ethel Howey decided to move fo 
Westlock, Alberta, where John's younger 
brother Arche ved! on frm. John fet af 
with Frank Edison, and the chilren wen to 
School est of Westioc: Later they moved toa 
farm west of Westlock, where a son, Archie, 
sins born on September 5, 12 

inthe meantime, Samm obiained work at 
CChsholes Camber Camp where Tom Wilson of 
Neerlandia was foreman, This led toa decison 
nthe pat of the Howeys to move fo Neeran 
di. In October 92 they set out Fist there was 
5 feam pulling a hayratk with the familys be 
longings ont driven by Margaret Robert drove 
2 second team vith 4 wagon bor containing 
‘nore belongings Then came Toh and Ethel 
‘alkingand chasing thecate. They walked a 
the wat, stopping ene mile north o Highway 
18; on the Naples road, to camp forthe nigh 

Xt noon the next day, they arrived in 
Neerlandia, where they settled in George 
Caoghs house onthe SE 27-4135. George 
{Cashin had been killed by gos in a wel sv 
fal years before, 30 his howe stood empty 
‘They lived there al John Howey got a house 
bul on the homestead (NE a181-55), which 
hehad taken up fori son, Sam, and held for 
him he reached 18 years of age 

On eae 3,18, at at Chay Re 
mays going bed, he happened to see fom 
iis bedroom window that te Howeye house 
was on fre. Had he not waned them ther 
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sults could have been serious. Asit was, noone 
Was severely injured. The quick thinking of 
Robert who said, "Where is Ethel?” resulted in 
John and Mary rushing in to save the three yeat 
old gid. The house was burned, but the only 
injuries were burns to John’s neck and forehead 
and to Mary’s and Ethel's hands, and frostbite 
to Archie's fet, 

Margaret, Mary, Robert, Archie, and Ethel 
(who was born in Neerlandia on August 12, 
1924) all went to school in Neerlandia. During 
this time, John and Ethel worked for the Wir 
sons on their farm; Ethel helped Elizabeth 
(Lizzy) Wilson in the house. Sam worked hard 
tohelp the family make ends meet. He worked 
in Chisholm Lumber Camp for several winters 
and later had a Caterpillar tractor. Margaret 
‘says, “Lam very thankful that he was willing to 
help his parents the way he did.” In 1950, Sam 
married, and he and his wife Vivian had one 
daughter, Wanda. 

Margaret left home on May 4, 1924, to work 
for Martin Anderson of Barshead, whom she 
married on August 4, 1927. Margaret and Mar 
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tinhad two daughters and one son. Her young. 
fst daughter, Ethel, was killed in an accident 
mule riding a pony when she was 13 years old 
{august 12,194) 

Mary married Harlan Cox, and had three 
sonsanid two daughters. Both Mary and Harlan 
have passed on. 

Robert never married and lives in Mead- 
owview Apartments at Mitchener Centre in 
Red Deer, Alberta 

Bertha married Bill Lievers of Neerlandia 
fora time, Mrs. Howey looked after Bill and 
Bertha’ three children. Bertha is now (1983) in 
Hardisty Nursing Home in Edmonton, 

‘Archie leased land in the Churchill district. 
He worked at different jobs and met his death 
con January 20, 1970, when a tree fell on him 
while he was working in the bush at Dapp, 
Abert. He had never marced 

“Ethel was severely burned when a stove she 
vas attempting to light with kerosene ex 
ploded. She died from these burns on July 23, 
fos. 

John Howey died in May 1943. Ethel, his 
vile, had a stroke in june 1995 and also passed 

i Margaret Anderson 


GERRIT AND GRACE (NANNINGA) 
INGWERSEN 

Gerrit Ingwersen and Grace Nanninga were 
married October 31, 1937, during the Sunday 
afternoon service. Rev. H. Van Der Woude 
united them in marriage using as text, “AS for 





imeandmy house we wllerve the Lor.” After 
{he service was snowing and he fanies go 
together ot Nanningad pce fora ile celebs 
thon. Aer this Gert and Grace went to their 
new home on the homestead (SW 36-613-5) — 
nohoneymnoon tp in those days, The weather 
iad cleared and the moon was out, but twas 
cola 

“The house which Gert had built was of 
lumber and had two bedrooms. Gerst had 
tamed the lumber working with several other 

ung men logging for Bil Willams, who hada 
awl south ot Neerlandia, Grn and Grace 
bought all tei fumishings — beds, pots and 
pas and vihatever was eeded — af an ae 
Eonale forthe total costo eighty dollars That 
incuded a sf. Fora while Gert sed his 
dics machinery but ater he got Rinse ite 
John Deere H tractor, a tworbottom love, a 
Gis, and harrows. They also kept af chic 
tn, somehogs, a coupe of cows ands horse. 
By, they thought they were ck 

“ihe ston of whet thet Gert ought to 
Bacthead had been frozen. The elevator man 
took one look and sal, “i don’t want it 20 
Cars took tback and used tor feed. He had 
forowed money to getmarsed soheasked the 
tan he had borrowed rom, *Can you wait 
year” “Okay he said, Wheel as seling at 
Eighteen cents a bushel The ext yea things 
wwere better and Geri met his obligations 

‘Gn October 18, 1938 he Ingwersens fest 
<li Ene, was borat home. FeterjeSchoon 
amp was the midwife. Things were staring 
fo pokupa hand they were lng 2 few 
cons and ralsing some chickens and pigs '0 
provide some income. Gerst alo did ile 
Eappingonthe side, This hehad started when 
stifat home with his folks. With his seven- 
dolar. 30-30 rifle he would get the occasional 
Coyote, whe far could being ive dollars 
prime: For meat they reed mosty on moose 
End deey which they usually smoked. Moose 
in'partcuar was delicous when smoked and 
died. Deer mest was canned or in winter 
hang, Ifrozeand you would saw apiece of as 
youneeded it Then there were the pase 
Shickens, which were plentiful. Gent mem 
ters the moring ater they were marred: it 
as relly cold and dear and espy. We could 
Ihear these birds as they were sting in the 
Poplar tees aking to each other I got the 22 
nb, opened the window, and dropped seven 
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or eight of those lovely big ied, Boy were they 
good eaing. We ate some and the rest Grace 
Elnned for future use,” Occasionally they 
would Kila pig to suppiement the wild meat 

‘About this time Gent and Grace got thee 
frst car It wos a 1927 Chevy Sedan, wed of 
course, but it an well It was a Bit icky 10 
handle, however and would sometimes take 
off without warning elthertotherightorleft. I 
Gerritcould not stop itin nee would end up 
cross the ditch, sometimes part way up @ 
tranch of willows or against some other cbst: 
ce. (Usually the family was not with Gerrit 
when this happened, as he drove quite @ bit 
fester by hime) Then he would fx with 
wire and get it back on the road. It would be 
{ood unt the next ime the Wire wore out 

Gert and Grace’ second child, Marjorie 
Helen, was born April 13, 1940, As Petertje 
Schoonekamp was not avalable, Aale Baker 
had the honour of attending to the proceed 
ines, The arming business wos picking uP 
slowiy; they were raising more hogs, sellin 
more eggs and cream, and clearing snd Break: 
ing more land 

Then some farmers got the dea of forming a 
partnership and doing some logging and ml 
Ing. Gerrit Ingwersen, George Anema, Comy 
Natninga, and Gerrit Gelderman agreed to try 
it They bought a timber berth, Bult a cook 
shack put upabamforhorses bats mil and 
Started busines. Gerrit loved this work and 
helped saw many a og. At rst the men hited 
codks, but later their wives moved tothe bush 
‘wth them todo the cooking 

Gent stayed home fort while when Ken 
(Kenneth) was born December 18,1982, in the 
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Barrhead hospital. That same winter Ken de- 
‘eloped double presmonia and as very sick 
They had a dificult time geting him to the 
hospital as the roads were badly drifted, But 
thanks tothe Lod he pulled throogh 

The following year the whole frily moved 
to the bush: Gerrt and Grace, three chikren, 
ows, horses, and everything. Comy and Sena 
Nanringa also moved lock, stock, and barel to 
thebush, By this me thefour men had guites 
number of men working for them an their 
‘wives had the honour of cooking forthe whole 
pang, They acquired a nice supply of lumber 
Fa Gverall what they eamned st the mull they 
lost on the fam 

(Gerrit and Grace's fourth child, Anita, was 
born January 24, 1946, That year alo save them 
back on the old homestead starting over 
Bat prices were rising and hogs did wel, Gerrit 
fever bought a 6-fot windehanger a Cel Te 
{ninga’s sale. It was homemade (of four by 
fours) except forthe las en feet which caried 
the charger, They took # down in one pecs, 
hauled it Rome on fo wagons, and put op 
again on Gers place — til in one pce 

On July 27,183, Angeline Grace was bor. 
Gerrit had served a few years as deacon, but 
when he was elected as der, he thought this 
beyond his copacity. Rev. Rubingh, however, 
SS Gent athe race of Ge slo 
Glen for im. 
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‘The day arsived that Ingwersens were goin 
to have their fist holiday. What excitement 
Bani and fsper were thelr goal and they en 
joyed the tip immensely. The mountains and 
tld animals were unforgettable. What a crea- 
on! They headed home again and went back 
to work, but nov they kmew that there was 
‘more tothe world than just Neerland and its 
immediate surroundings. 

By this time farming was geting quite pro 
itable in Neerlandia. fogs ‘were selling at a 

emi and grain prices were high as wel 
rer carsand Wucke were boning comanon 
sight. Gerefs parents and his sister Annie and 
herhusband Had moved toB.C.and Gert and 
Grace decided to vist them. They took their 
two oldest daughters along because they 
wanted to pick berries there 

Wal thas summerin 8. andthe Ingwer- 
sens were charmed by what they saw, 
‘Thoughts of moving started fo tease them and 
they nally made up thelr minds. Gerrit went 
back that fallafter the harvestand made a down 
payment on afarm of ity sees: On October 23 
fr 261952, they had thet farm sale. The next 
day they loaded everything they wanted to 
fake slong on an old one-ton truck tat Gerrit 
fad bought and they took oft. 

“Another som was born in B.C. In 1970 their 
sons took over the farm and Gerrit and Grace 
feted and moved to fown, Ths was a dificult 
Aejustment or them to make, bt nov they ae 
Setied in and Cent spends his time doing 
‘woodwork. 





Gerrit Ingwersen 


JOHN AND ROSE (TIEMSTRA) 
INGWERSEN 

1 John Ingwersen, was born in 1918 on the 
Ingwersen homestead Tremember when Tas 
thre or four years old, waking tp earyin the 
smoming and my back vas soe. elt the bed 
‘which IovasIying on and all the stave inthe 
Sacchad gone othe sides. {was ying on poles 
sth only the covering ofthe sack between my 
taekand the poles. Another ime, lame out of 
bed in the moming and there were pote and 
parsallover the log ofthe chen, wath water 
Sipping in each one, Maher told me fo 0 
lnder the table, which was the only dry pace 
‘ter giving me something tea she told me to 
{gp outide: [could not beleve that my mother 





would send me out while it was ining, but 
‘when go tse the sun was shining snd it 
vas nice and warm. 

Not to long alier that, our family moved 
into 2 howse built next to the second Coop 
Sore. After we moved io ou new Rome things 
Started changing quite rapidly for me and nat 
‘xaciy to ma ing In September] had to got 
School, which was totaly unexpected. My fist 
feacher was Bill van Ark He was big man and 
Able to mete out punishment very well cant 
temember al he teachers had, most of them 
‘were quite dull, But one particularly stands 
{ut MeKitck or Mac, ashe was mostly aed. 
‘What a whale ofa Eine we students had ih 
those four short months, When we found out 
that he wes areal ste we really tok advan 
tage of Almost every day, especally when 
the weather was nice, we would fake of forthe 
bush Thisalvayshappened during noon hour 
Twas at disadvantage Because I ved cose to 
School and had to gohome to et ould ell 
‘mother that had te hry up because we had 
Special games Yo play, 40 she would help me 
along, then would foaround the church and 
into the bush so Mae would not see me. The 
problem then was nding the gang, Sometimes 
They were hae mile away but could wally 
find them, ot ony because ofthe nose they 
‘made, but also Because ofthe smoke, which 
fone could smell long way off We used totake 
the long, green hai of tamarac tres, roll iin 
newspaper, and smoke it We even thought it 
tasted good! The lst teacher Tha ws MA 
Ci'Ashley. He was a good dscptinaran and a 
real sportsman. When ft was fecess or noon 
hour he was always out there with us fo Pay 
fullor whatever With him there was only one 
‘way to ply and that was to win. Many Se 
the noon hour was extended when the wiong 
team was winning and must sys nt t0 
often when we came in tha he, or rather his 
team, had not won: 

Wien Iwas about eight or nine, we had a 
birthday panty at George Anema’: Troms it 
Januar’ ad we were playing wild horse Thad 
2 rope tied to my eg and was standing on 
Slippery ie when someone yanked the rope 
an felon the back of my head. For jst a 
mite Iwas unconscious but then came fo. 1 
fet sick so I went home, which was a mule of 
walking. Alter going a quarter mile, Blood 
‘arte coming out of both my ear. 1 inadeit 
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home and they put me to bed. For two weeks 
wrasina sort coma—-never went ta doctor, 
But survived. Later a dtr told me "You are 
Icky you ae alive; your skull was cracked on 
bth edes and you hadn't walked Rome the 
‘ood would have gone on your brain and you 
would have died 
in the early days there were no fences 

around the ars othe horses and cal could 
roam far and wide. They usually followed a 
Creek or wen to large meadows where there 
sa a lot of geass, When Iwas no very old 
Became my Job to get the cate or horses, We 
ada tame ol hoe clled at tha we used fo 
et the cows. Pat the dog, and could usually 
find them because they had bells on, But when 
the horses were loot, Pat ws wi themand it 
‘rasa diferent story One ine my brother Ger 
ittold metoget the horses. went west about a 
iil, then south to the creak which went over 
Beninonts place. Quite often they would be 
there, but not today: What to do? If vent 
further southeast long the cree, he bush be- 
Came thickand there could be bears, and was 
oniy ten years old. Baton the ther hand, 
came hoe without the horses, Cetit would 
Callmea baby Wel, Ieertanly id not want to 
be called a baby! So on 1 went. After about 
another half mile cameto another age mead 
Cw and there were ame bings thee fon 8 
log ahac and a smal og barn, But noone was 
ling there, | thought, No one probaly 
ows about his, boy have I got» story fo ell 
‘shen T gt home." {found fhe hors there 
als, feeding in the large meadow [jumped on 
Tat and chased the others ome. When came 
home, 1 wa all excited, 1 fist tld Gers, be 
Cause he wanted toknow what took me soon, 
He listened tp miy story and. decided | was 
Imagining thing” Atthe upper table od 

Story again and Dad said tha t mast be Bea 
fonts ae wel, which it was; where Oene Piers 
iter lve 


About 1940 brush cutters came into the dis 
trict, first for use on an ordinary tractor. John 
used one with their John Deere tractor (This 
Seel-wheeled tractor was bought new in 1937 
for $1405). Even though the tractor had a lot of 
‘weight, it often got stuck. So they had to have 
‘another tractor available just for pulling the 
other one out, Cor Hiemstra wanted some 


brush cutting done, so George Anema and 
John decided to try it Itdid not work out wellas, 
John lost an eye from flying wood. 





On October 24, 1941, John married Rose 
Tiemstra. They lived on John’s dats farm (NE 
33-61-35) John started out working for his dad 
attwenty dollars per month, They gotmeat and 
nillcand soon, but even soit was & prety poor 
tcistence. In the summer of 42, Bil Okie 
Ssked Join to elp him with well ding, This 
john did and thet fnandial situation improved 
onsiderably John would dothe ld workand 
{he harvesting inthe fall for his dad, and when 
that was fnisfed he would go well deiling 

in 13 Bill Olthis and John Ingwersen 
bought a sawmill, setting up on Johns place. 
They logged on fake Schuurman’ farm. Bil 
John, and Jake aed the logs out and a the 
nil sawed them intosquare timber, which was 
{sed for barns and other farm buildings, They 
alsobegan customesawing logs, which they dd 
for several years Whenever the westher was 
suitable, they would saw lumber, the customer 
‘would come with two or more men toring the 
dogs to the mall and to take the lumber aay 
‘These people would all eather noon mel st 
the Ingwersens so, along with their own gang, 
they would often have shor seven men eating 
ther place. (Lunches would also be brought 
futto te mill 100 a-m. and 330 pam) Since 
their children were sill small, Rose uted t0 
have a hired gn Most of the time this was 
Coble Mast, who would work both in the house 
Sand also in the barn, expeilly when sows 
‘were farzowing. One night, after slabs had 
been burned close tothe mila wind came up 
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and the mill burned down. John and Bill with 
some help and advice, rebuilt better and fast 
ecmill. After three or four years, they sold the 
mil. 





In the fall of 1946, John and some others 
bought a D8 Caterpillas actor with John Mo 
Iedowich, although he sol them hs share by 
Springtime. They bought a brush cutter and 
ple forthe Caterpillar and went fo work dear 
ing land. Affer a yearanda-half of trying to 
farm and driving Cat John sold his share sn 
fred fo sick to farming 

“ter 147, John ane Rose had several bad 
years in which they were hailed out, 80 John 
fen back to what he knew best and enjoyed. 
He bought another mil which was more por 
able than the previous ones, and went back to 
the bush in 369 John sold the milland stuck to 
farming. 





John and Rose have five children: Win- 
nifted Rose, born May 29, 1942; Marion Eve- 
Iyn, born June 1, 1944; Neil (Cornelius) Joh, 
born March 2, 1950; Myzna Maxine, born June 
1, 1955; and Dale Stanley, born August 6, 1958, 





‘ack: Winnie, Myns, Nel Maron, Front ose, Dl, 
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In 1959 Winfred married Henry Piers. 
Henry and Winnie ater went to Califor 
tut in 1963, when they cine bck to Cana 
John and Rose decid fo go into pares 
‘ith them. John and Rose id thet farm and 
with Neney and Winfred, bought» dary 
farm in Abbotsford, B.C. Their daughter May 
fonhad married Ken Pers in 963 so the move 
{OB.C. was made withthe three Youngest ch 
ten Four yeas ates they sold the day farm, 
John later worked for Cargill an. American 
Company that aes hogs aa and Rose ate 
relied and lve in Abbottord, BC 

John Ingwersen 


HARRY AND CATHERINE (HIEMSTRA) 
JANSSEN 

Harry (Henry) Martin Janssen was born in 
Edmonton on September 27,1917. Once, before 
Harry was bor, his father, Bart Janssen, had 
attempted to make a living in Neerlandia, and 
he had tried again shortly after Harry arrived. 
‘Thus Harry recalls that when he was three 
‘years old, they left for Edmonton with all of the 
furniture loaded on the hayrack and the cows 
tied behind. The third time Harry's family came 
toNeerlandia it was 1938 and Harry was twenty 
years old. He was quite able to carry his load of 
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the work, and came to putin the crop before his 
parents arrived. 

‘Afew years later Harry met Tenie Hiemstra 
and they were married December 22 1942, 
‘when the new house which they were building, 
fon the NE 21-62-35 was ready. Harry was @ 
farmer from the ground up and a great help to 
his father. But Harry owned only the south half 
ofthe quarter and eighty acres was not enough 
tomakealiving on, soone and half years later 
Harry and Tenie moved to B.C. That was to bea 
short stay, however, determined by Harry's 
mother passing away in 1948. Bart Jansser 
‘wanted his son to come back to Neerlandia, $0 
‘while Bart went tothe Netherlands for one year 
Harry took care of the land. This could not 
remain a permanent situation because the 
Simply was not enough land for Harry, his fa- 
ther, and his brother Jack. In 1950 Harry and 
Tenie moved onto the Henry Hiemstra home- 
stead (SE 20-61-33). They stayed there for five 
years, Then, because Tenie became ill, they fol 
lowed her parents to Abbotsford, B.C. 

















‘Tenle kept herself busy with handicrafts of 
all sorts and loved teaching Calvinettes. She 
died of eancer on November 12,1978. Although 
Harry never stayed long in Neeriandia, he 





loved farming an the community life, an stil 
Callit “back home" He appreciates the scenic 
Country and continies to come for visits in the 

Harry Janssen 


LAMBERTUS AND LILLIAN (TAYLOR) 
JANSSEN 

Albert (Lambertus) Janssen (November 3, 
1912) married Lily (Lilian) Taylor, who was a 
farmer's daughter, born April 26, 1917, in 
Namo. After she married Albert, they moved 
to Edmonton where they stayed for seven 
years. During this time their two oldest sons 
were born: Bert (Lambertus, September 7, 
1837) and Bob (Robert) David (December 30, 
1930), Albert was working fora dairy farmer for 
two hundred dollars a year, 





Lameerts Lan 1997. 


Neerlandia proved to be irresistible when it 
offered Albert the possibility of having afarm of 
his own. Albert and his brother Harry bought 
Fred Morin’ homestead, the NE 21-6235, in 
March 1944. Harry had the south eighty acres 
and Albert had the north. On May 1, Albert 
‘ame out with his oldest son, Bert, and Bob 
joined him in June. Since the house was not 
Finished yet, that wet summer they lived in two 
‘granaries — one for sleeping and one for eat: 
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ing, Soon after Lillian arrived, the third son, 
Jack (Jacob) Wallace was born (August 24,1944). 

That summer a well was being drilled, butin 
the meantime the young family had ‘to get 
Water from an old shallow well. The goats slept 
onthe shallow well, and Bert had tochase them 
off before he could draw water. 

The granaries had been less than ideal for 
thesummer, but by the time the end of October 
rolled around, they were unbearable because of 
the freezing cold. On Sunday, November I, the 
Janssens moved into their unfinished 18 by 
foot house, Heat was availabe from an airtight 
stove 

‘Albert began clearing the land by hand, 
grabbing the large tees and chopping down 
thelittle ones for the first seven acres. The next 
eleven were cut with a brush cutter and piled 
by hand, and the rest were cleared off with 2 
Caterpillar by Bill Olthuis and Louis Nanninga. 
Inall ninety acres were cleared. 

Bert and Bob had begun school already 
when Betty (Flizabeth) Joan was born on May 
14, 1946, Bert, Bob, and Jack began school in a 
small schoolhouse one-half mile north oftheir 
hhome, When Bert was in grade six, anew Vega 








school was builtin the community. But in 1951 
School buses started running and the Janssen, 
children were able to attend Neerlandia school 

InMarch 1948 the Janssens bought thei 
tractor. A few months later, on July 12, Mar 
Harry was born, Then in 1949 Albert bought 
Harry’ land and moved the bam to his own, 
yard. He built an 18 by 24-foot garage aswel. In 
‘December Albert bought his first car, a Meteor. 
During the nex years Albert bought fo more 
quarters and built larger barns. 

‘Albert loved animals and had worked as an 
assistant to an old veterinarian in Edmonton 
‘when he was young. In 1950 the closest vet 
erinarian was forty miles away in Westlock. Be 
cause Albert had had experience in this area, 
‘neighbours within a twenty-mile radius began 
calling him to help them with their sick or hurt 
fanimals, Albert and Lillian also built a three= 
‘bedroom home, landscaping it with trees and 
flowers, which they both loved, 

‘Besides additions to their property and live 
stock, there were some additions to the Janssen 
family in these years. On January 31,1952, Vie- 
|i Wilhelmina was born, Close on her heels 
‘came Ivan Ross on September 6, 1953, and then 
Nora Agnes on June 5, 1955. Almost two years 
later to the day, on June 6, 1957, June Eunice 
was born, and she was followed in two years 
again by Sylvia Ruth on June 13, 1959, Finally 
(on May 1, 1964, Paul Frances was born, 
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twas around 1950 that Albert hurt his back 
while root picking. This bothered him for the 
rest of his life. Only toward the end of his life 
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did tests in Edmonton show that he ad a se 

‘bert received taining and certification as 
artificial insemination technician and was soon 
busy In 1958, Kit Robinson, the district grt 
cults, and Albert began the Vega Artifeal 
insemination unit. rom five handed to one 
thousand cate were inseminated each yeas As 
the amount of work increased, Bob joined his 
father nthe work Albert was involved in it 
‘int he died in 1973 

Shorlly after her husband's death, Lian 
moved t0 the Neerlandia hamlet where she 
tesa By then most ofthe cre were 

Gert marred Bertha Sirydhorst. Bob mar- 
sed Jean Uta from Fort Assiniboine, Jack mar 
Sed Gladys Kippers. Betty marced Lambert 
Jiinge, Martin his wife and ther three sons 
rake teichome in Sprace Grove where Marty 
{Remployed as an Equipment Operator forthe 
Stiniey Company 

Vilemanied (Ed Filion, an andhis wife 
Janet, have two sons Ian owns & tractor and 
low boy taller unit and now lives with his 
family in Mile, Alberta. Nora married Ma 
nar Mast June marred Clas Langeveld. Sy- 
‘lives wid her son, Skyler Allen November 








28, 1977), in Edmonton. Paul also lives in Ed. 
‘monton and is working in a sheltered work- 
shop. 

Janssen family 


JIM AND MINNIE (FOX) JOHNMAN 
Jim Johnman was born in Killearn, Scotland, 
on March 16,1904. Heand his brother, Bill were 
the frst ofthe Johnman family tocome to Cana- 
da in 1921, In 1927 their father, James, left his 
sheep farm in Fifeshire, Scotland, and came to 
Canada with his wife, Joan, their son Pete, 17 
years old, and Joan's father, William Petrie 
‘They all came to Neerlandia at that time 
fine Fox was born in Winnipeg on Au: 
gust 30, 1911. She came to Alberta with her 
Family and marsied Jim on July 21, 1934. 





sl, Mime 1904 


Jim and Minnie farmed the S-¥ 4-61-35 in 
Neerlandia,Jimalso worked as acarpenter and 
helped build many homes and other buildings, 
He worked on the Neerlandia Church and 
Store, and also on the old Barchead hospital 
All three brothers, Jim, Pete and Bil, en 
listed in the army, their reasons being poverty 
and patriotism. Pete enlisted in 1940 and re- 
‘mained in the army for 4 years. He trained in 
Grande Prairie and became instructor in the 
Ordnance Corps in Kingston, Ontario Jim was 
Corporal ofthe Infantry inthe Royal Edmonton 
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Regiment. Bil wasa ep driver forthe Infancy 
in the Royal Edmonton Regiment, and fought 
in Africa and Sicily. While in ation his jeep was 
blown up. He was hospitalized, but recovered, 

“After the army, Pete worked in the Neerlan- 
alia Co-op with Jan Koning. He helped to insu 
late the store and some homesin thearea. Later 
he worked in a sawmill in Moose Wallow, and 
after that went fo Edmonton to start carpentry 
‘work. Pete married twice, and had three 
daughters and three sons, He lived in the 
‘Wigetak Senior Citizens Home in Gunn until 
his death in March 1984, 

jimand Minnie returned to the family farm. 
fn 1944 and continued to reside in Neerlandia 
‘until 1957. At that time, they sold their farm to 
Gerrit van Dijken and moved to Edmonton 

‘The family consisted of ive boys. The oldest 
son, Bob, was bor January 26, 1936. He and 
his family livein Chilliwack, B.C. Dan (October 
13,1999) resides with his family in Germany. He 
isStationed there with the Armed Forces. Dave 
(April 3, 1938), Bil (October 7, 1946), and John 
(Atigust 14, 1949) live with thelr families in Ed- 
monton, 

Jim's brother, Bill, passed away in1959andis 
buried in Mellowdale, along with his parents 
James and Joan, and William Petre. Jim John- 
‘man passed away October 31, 1974. Minnie still 
lives in their Edmonton home. 

Willie Johnman 





GGERRIT AND CLARA (KRIKKE) KIPPERS 

‘At six weeks of age Gerrit Kippers came 
with his parents to Neerlandia, ‘There was 
never a dull moment for pioneer kids because 
there was much work todo! Chores; hauling 
firewood, trapping, and cutting wood all file 
the shortdays. One winter Geritand his father 
sawed the Winters wood all by hand with a 
crossut saw, Cesit was tapping squirrel, 
‘weasels, and skunks already when he was thir- 
teen yenrs old. He also shot rabbits for eating 

In the spring of 1926, when Gerrit was only 
fourteen, he said to his teacher, “Tm quitting 
school — there is so much to do at home". The 
teacher replied, “Idon't blame you", and from 
then on Gerrit worked on the farm. That sum- 
‘mer he helped his father clear land with an axe 
and liked that far better than school 

‘Sometime in the early 1930s, Gerrit, along 
With Abe Plantinga, Klaas H. Wierenga, an 
Roy and Stanley Morin, took a contract fo clear 





and ple brush for Arie Rylarsdam. They each 
dened ten aces, Gerrit fled on SE 1302-45, 
Sra dared about twenty acres, but never lived 
there, There was no proper road to the quarter 
andin 950he sold the land to Jake Schourman. 
‘Clara Krkke was raised in Neerlandia, She 
was always active on the farm —~a life she 
loved. When she was young, Clara was offen 
2bvent from school inthe fall Because she was 
heeded at home fo Keep the cows out of the 
gain, Her formal eduation ended in grade 
Fine when she came down with whoopin 
ough ight after harvest, She had missed 
‘many lessons, and Me. Ashley knew che was 
Indlupensable on the frm, so heallowed hero 
nit Clara went on with what she had been 
ready doingon the farm, only now itwas full 
time, She milked four or five cows, stooked 
bundles, drove three horses for summerfallow- 
Inga lp ith hshngin he fal She 
We fond of horses and owed one which she 
rode around the countryside. Car's parents 
twere in poor health, and she became number 
ne chore git until her marriage to Gert 
“Gent had an old Ford one-on truck 1928 
Vintage, nicknamed Noahs Ark. Once wile 
Btlleourting, Gerrtand Clara stopped on their 
tray home fom Barrhead, picked a beautfal 
butch of roses on a hill it Mellowdale and 
decorated Noah’s Ark with them. When they 
drove info Neerlandia one resident teased 
them saying, “So you got married and didn't 
Ei, hey? They did pet churched on 
ruary 8, 142. They were the lst couple 
be marfed in Neerlandia by Rev. H. Van Der 
Woude before he moved back othe U.S. 
“About two weeks before the wedding Gert 
and Clara went to Edmonton, and for $210.00 
they purchased everything essential for thelr 
wedding and home furnishing: 2 cook stove 
(iss than $10.00) china cabinet, bed and table 
With chars, groceries, wedding othes, rings, 
Cooking pots and dishes. This all went into 
Tite tere room house that they had moved fo 
the yard of Gersts parents (NE 10-6235) Ata 
tral shower held at Annie and Helen Emr 
rerzacts home, Cla reesived a comforter 
ome dishes, and other useful items 
(Geri farmed with his father and brothers 
and aso continued to tap in the winter He 
iouldgetapprosnaely 90 foraskunkpet 
35 cen for squirrels, $200 for weasels, and 
$1520.00 for coyotes, His best coyote pel was 
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sol fo thieves, bt that was ae 

ice Yeas after Gerrit sold a coyote pelt and 
Eldon by box of shells inretuen He quit 
Hnunting coyotes after that 

Commelia Martina was born to Gerst and 
Clara’ om December 10, 1982, Jennie Rena on 
July'8, 1944 and Louise Gertrde on January 
1,156, 

In 1947, Gerrit and Clara decided to move to 
NES-62335, which Gerrit purchased from his 
father The ile house wad moved othe new 

lace when Clara was in the hospital givin 
Eth io Adene Cate (uly 9, 1947) Thee fist 
son, Bill (Geer Wiliam), was born january 2, 
1945. The children were growing fast. When 
CorandJennie werelitte, they were real climb= 
fs and would even climb iato the separator 
bow = 

Gert built new house in 1950. When they 
mmoed in the ds fan fom one oom 0 a 
tthe ike wild Indians, loving the space, 

Get slowly began buying hie wn. mae 
chinery He raise chickens and sold the eggs, 
inked cows for the cream, raised pigs and 
frew grain. In 1952 head seventy area with 3 
Tice crop of wheat, but a big hastorm came 
through aa tha ice cop yielded only en 
bushes in total. There was hal for three yeas 
Jnarow, and money was nottoo plentfal. Soin 
1955 Gerrit bought hal insurance 

















Gerrit and Clara were blessed with five 
amore children: Gladys Jovephine (February 23, 
1952), Annette June (February 3, 1958), Faye 
Lorine (Apri 1 1559), Harvey Arthur (ee 
rary 18¢b, and Alfred Clarence (August 29, 
1963}, None ofthe children were ever seriously 
il Cara always had age garden and canned. 
tver 1200 quats of food yeaty. She ha time 
A only a ew chores cha gern ee 
slopping hogs, or milking Inthe fll she si 
helped with the harvest Sewing and patching 
wwefe necessary too, She was always busy 
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Gerrit enjoyed farming and began to ex 
pand his land base. In 1961 he purchased NE 
15-623 from the government aa public land 
sale held in Barrhead. The quartet had forty 
‘res cleared and cost $5000. He also part 
chased NW 32-61-35 in 1966, Gerrit grew ris 
tered oats on some new breaking, and hie 
records nicate tha in 1962 he sol ie bush 
Gif S80. na new on Dore com 
ine, pul type with power takeoff, which could 
handle an eight-foot swath, cost $2951.00, He 
also bought John Deere 20 Craver in Apri 
1962, He used i, among other things, to break 
land, clear snow and push brash pies 
1974 Gerrit and Clara sold the farm to Bil 
and retired. Bil hed already bought the NE 
186255 from his father in 1964 He enjoys 
grain farming and also works for Zeidler Fores 
Industries Lid 
‘On November 16, 1974, Bill married Bev 
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Meunier. Bev was born in Barrhead on Decem= 
berI5, 1956. When she met Bil she was work 
ing at Barrhead General Hospital in the 
sanitation department, and continued working, 
there until 1978, 

Billand Bey have a family of three girls: Rae 
Jean Amber (February 5, 1979), Julaine Marie 
(December 22,198), and Ashley Lynn lanuary 
1, 1984) 

Bill keeps very busy with his fulltime job 
and the farm, but stil finds enough time to play 
fastball with the Neerlandia Lakers. Bev enjoy 
plants, needlework, crafts and gardening. She 
‘rill emember 1984 because that is the year she 
‘obtained her driver’ license. 

The children, except for one, livin Alberta 
Comelia married Leonard Hayes and lives in 
Mystery Lake. Jennie married Bob Nienhuis 
and lives in Edmonton. Louise is married to 
Robert Rietveld and resides in St. Albert 
Alene is married to Norman Veiend and lives, 
at Houston, B.C. Gladys married a local boy, 
Jick Janssen, and they live in Vega. Annette 
married Eric Ronaasen from Mellowdale. Faye 
issingle and lives at home. She attended Doral 
College for two years and now works at Barr 
head Pizza, Harvey also lives at home and is 
employed by Art Gibbs of Barshead as an ap- 
prentice carpenter. Alfred married Shelley 
McKeever, and they reside in Mellowdale. 

‘Gerrit and Clara Kippers 


HENRY AND SOPHIE (WIERENGA) 
RIPPERS 

Henry and Sophie were marred on August 
ws thn ight oe soared at ale 
top and pardens were gone, Tet farmstead 
swat octed on NW te-62%93, Their first daugh- 
ter Hennie, war bom September 18, 1 
That second ld was stlborn February 
9) 

‘Bath Henry and Sophie enjoyed visting but 
ecm they had no horees|they were quite 
Erte in whom they could vst Often Henry 
Clie Flemee on Rs shoulders and they ll 
‘alle tolenrys parents place, The Kipper 
Sho hauled ther water betause they hed no 
sei. Honey woutd hal water in tre bares 
ne wer Henry ws pretty dose fo home, 
near! tipped safe water was gone 

Shwo mot ats were added fo the fay: 
Jean'on May 999, an Tena on May 3, 
JSE0. "The fst three tldeen were born a 
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home. Henry (born June 3, 1941), as well as the 
rest ofthe children, was born in the Barchead 
hospital. More girls were added to the family: 
Grace on September 17,1943; Gladys Lillian on 
November 1, 1944, and Linda on August 18, 
1845, By this time, things on the farm had im- 
proved. The Kippers’ had their own water sup- 
ply and a good barn with a hay loft, 





‘A.second son, Lennert, was born February 
27, 1949. At this time a terible snowstorm hit, 
50 they had to travel by sleigh over the fields to 
get to Barrhead. That same year, on a windy 
Spring day, the Kippers’ barn burned down, 
vo miles west of their place a bush fire was 
burning. The wind carried a spark to their 
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sew stack whch nent pin aes an hen 
Sparks got into the hay loft ofthe bar. Sophie 
thd the children (Henry was sts) ied thelr 
iesttodouse the re wih water but tomo aval 
She did manage to get the livestock ox ofthe 
bar in time, though. The Kippes family was 
‘ery thank forte communtiy’ hep ne 

ili what was lost through the Be 
‘On November 5, 1950, Clarence was bon, 
followed by Christine on March, 1953. Henry 
fd Sophie sold these frm in Ferasry 195480 
‘bert Eigersma and moved west of Barthead 
‘heirast child, Andrew, was bom October, 
1954, Now the children have ll grown up mar 
‘ed and ate busy with thelr own amie and 
ii 173, Henry and Sophie made another 
move, this time to the Emmanuel Home in 
Edmonton, They are enjoying life in the home 
Sophie Kippers 


JAN AND JACOBA (NAAFS) KONING. 

Jan Koning was born March 3, 1898, in 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands, In 1926 he immi- 
grated to Canada. He went to Lloydminster, 
Alberta, where he gota ob ona farm. This was 
abig change from an office job in the old coun- 
tuyand he was inexperienced. Nevertheless, he 
had a small house fo live in and a job, 

Tn the Netherlands, Jacoba Maria Neafs 
(November 4, 1897) was waiting to be Jan's 
bride. In January 1927 he let herknow she could 
come to Canada, Since in those days it was 
feel owned upon ora single io goton 
faraway land to a boyfriend, they had decided 
to get married by proxy. Before Jan saled for 
‘Canada he signed the legal papers at Amster 
dam's Stadhuis. On January 15, 1927, Jacoba, 
Jan's brother Wim, and the wedding party also, 
went to the Stadhuis. Wim stood up in place of 
Jan and Jacoba signed the papers and went 
through the ceremony. Thus jan and Jacoba 
were married. After the trip to the Stadhuis, 
the rest of the ceremony took place in Jacoba’s 
parents’ home in Amsterdam, It was quite @ 
formal wedding: Jacoba wore a lovely wedding, 
{gown which she had made herself since she 
‘was seamstress, and she caried a lovely bou- 
‘quet of flowers. Many relatives were there and. 
they had a party after the ceremony. Every- 
thing seemed quite normal — only Jan, the 
bridegroom, was far away in Canada and did 
not even know the exact date and time of the 


wedding, While he was doing his fam chores 
ie recelfed a telegram irom fcoba informing 
‘hin that they were now marted Jan fold his 
Sotrandaainance hat hen ws ame 

‘Soom after the ‘wedding, Jcob said good. 
yet he prety relate and fend and 
Sled for Canada, She knew only half a dozen 
‘word of English, but arived in oydminater 
SM Ths was beginnngf lal efor 
jacob, She and Jan alended the Presbyterian 
Church there andy because Jan had missed the 
sveding vows, they went through the cere 
mony again she would fel that hewn acti 
ally married On December 30, 192, Tena 
{Albertina} was bom andon june, 1925, Bety 
{Gizabeth) Christina was born to fan and ac 
ob 

“Alter three years the fay moved to Free 
aman River, where they were told Christian 
Reformed settlement nas to be started, Here 
Jan bought sfanm and built a house and bar 
He spent alot of money, but alin vain. The 
Feide ha ight oil and many rocks and woul 
hot produce cops. Jacaba made butter and 
Cheese and sol to neighbouring bachelors 
Salto thelocal store at Fort Assiniboine, which 
ts about twenty mules aay Jaca Sayed at 
Tomeand often did notsee another woman fr 
sk months alate: Once ina great while he 
family would goby horses and wagon to Barr 
fend Caanorot ered varevery snd 
{nd sometimes almost impassable 

Living conditions were very poor for the 
KoningséJan and some other men went unt 
ing reguiany and Brought home moose, det 
art bear fot meat on the table, But the Ch 
thn Reformed setement never did materi 

i193, Jan heard thatthe Neerandia Co-op 
vasiookingforanev manager He applied and 
othe jb; that wns a day of teeing. The 
rove to Neerlandia vas made ast in Bie for 
Tena to begin school. Now finaly they were 
Tvng ina Dutch setiement with « Chistian 
Reformed Church, On August 25,1935, Rita 
(Sans jacba was born in the hospital in Bare. 
feed with De Vereau in attendance 

Tacuba spent many hours helping in the 
store while Sophie Wierenga and Minnie 
levers minded te chilren. Alter the Konings 
sere etablshed somewhat beter they bouskt 
NG Loe Reyse was avery good helper inthe 
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store so the Konings were able to go on holi 
days to Sylvan Lake fora week one July. Sophie 





‘Wierenga went with them. 
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The day when radios went for sale in the 
store was an exciting one. Soon many people 
wwere buying them, These were batlery-oper- 
ed radios and required a long aerial up on 
poles. Jan installed these as faras the Vega ferry 
{0 the north, Grandale to the east, and 
Mellowdale to the south. Betty and Tena often 
‘accompanied their dad on these tips 

Store business went well and a new Co-op 
store was completed in 1938. Konings lived up- 
stairsin the new building and enjoyed battery. 
powered lights and running water for the first 
time in Canada, Jacoba spent many hours the 
Post Office and also checking the MeKaskey in 
the store each day’ 

Bertha Wierenga minded the children and 
helped in the house. She accompanied the 
Konings on one of their trips to Banfl. Sadie 





Reitsma, one of the girls who worked in the 
store, also accompanied them on two of the 
trips. On their fist tip to Banff they were sur 
ised that the car could make the steep hills, 
rut it was not uncommon to have to put their 
‘thermos of tea inthe radiator. 
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Janand Aubrey Ashley obtained films from 
the National Film Board and showed them in 
the Neerlandia Community Hall This wasa big, 
eventand many people appreciated these ed 
tational pictures" Jan and Aubrey also showed 
these films in surrounding communities. The 
Koning and Ashley children all got to go along 
ven hough it meant extreme overcrowding it 

“on May 30, 1940, an important event took 
place ttle Johnny Jan) was bor. Jan Was $0 
Everjoyed that he treated all the Neerlandia 
School children to a chocolate bar and an 

"for the store board meetings, which were 
held regulanly, Jacoba would aways prepare a 
plateof sendiwichesand cake, Oneevening one 
Br the girs brought the sandwiches down- 
Stair, Enocked on the door, and dropped all 
the sandwiches on the floor A rather embae- 
assed jacoba quiclly made anew batch. Jacoba 
tlso welcomed the store clerks snto her itchen 
ach day for coffee and tea, She always 

rovided a big plate of bread and a can of am 
for them. 

Jacoba gave sewing lessons to the school 
girs twelve years and older after school. She 
fia this onct a week in her home and always 
provided a snack. She also organized an eve 
Fing of entertainment by the girls which was 
Dutton for their parents” The highlight of the 
Evening was a tableau entitled “Faith, Hope, 
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and Charity." All the lights in the hall were 
fumed off except the ones shining on the three 
girls who were holding the symbols represent: 
Ing Faith, Hope, and Charity, while the other 
girls sang a hymn offstage. Besides the tableau 
there were several skits, songs, and recitations. 

During the war, many Neerlandia women 
joined the Red Cross Society, which met reg- 
Uilaely in the community hall, At one of these 
‘meetings Jacoba was elected president, She was 
rather shocked and surprised as she was a 
Quiet, shy person, She sought help from the 
Tord and He helped her to do a good job. The 
‘women knit many, many pais of mits and 
Socks forthe soldiers overseas, 

The Koning family and the Pete Bootsma 
family of Barrhead had become acquainted 
when the Konings moved to Freeman River. 
Now they visited each other a lot and spent 
every Christmas and New Years Day together. 
Jan and Pete spent hours playing checkers to 
gether 














In 1942, Jan sent Betty and Tena to Alberta 
College in Edmonton to take grade ten. They 
stayed in the dormitory and once they got over 
their homesickness they had a good year, 

Inthe fall of 194, Jan heard ofa store forsale 
in Houston, B.C. He was very interested in a 
business of his own, but only in a settlement 
‘where there was a Christian Reformed Church. 
The Konings took the train to Houston to have 
alookand decided to mave there, The Neezlan: 
dia people planned a surprise farewell party for 
them The evening before the party, Elsie Ash- 
ley sent Kenneth over with a note for Jacoba 
saying, ‘Do up your har tonight.” The Konings 
enjoyed a lovely farewell and left for Houston 
in April 1945, 

Jan became quite ill with heart trouble in 
1982 and he died at the age of fifty-eight on 








April 10, 1956, Jacoba is eighty-six and still iv 
ing in Houston, B.C. All four children are mat- 
ried and have their own families 
Betty Lieuwen 
Tena Sturwold 





FRANK AND SOPHIE (BOGACH) 
KOWALCHUK 

Frank Kowalchuk (Kowalczyk) was born in 
1902 in Kausu, Poland, where his parents 
lived on alittle farm, In 1990 Frank immigrated 
to Canada with his mother, four sisters, and a 
brother. They settled in the Shoal Creck area 
because there were many Polish and Ukrainian 
settlers already homesteading there. Frank 
hose the SE 36-61-35 as his homestead. He 
‘yas 28 years old at the time, and many days he 
dleared land from 4:00 a.m. until dark. 

‘Sophie Bogach was born in Poland in 1912. 
1n1937 she came to Glenevis, Alberta, with her 
family. The next year, 1938, she and Frank 
Kovalchuk were married. They had four chil 
dren: Mary was born in 1939, Joseph in 1983, 
Raymond in 197, and Victoria in 195, 

1n11956 Frank and Sophie purchased the NE 
2561-35, a quarter section of crown land a¢- 
joining their homestead. They farmed until 
their retirement in 1973, when they sold the 
farm to Victoriaand her husband. Frank died in 
1974. Sophieis nov in Barrhead Nursing Home 
(0984) 

Mary Kowalchuk married George Kostiniuk 
in 1958 and lives in Glendon, Alberta, Joseph 
Worked parttime at Neelndia Motor: fom 
1960 until his death in a car accident near Vega 
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{n1963. Raymond disliked the bus ride to Barr 
head, so he attended Neerlandia School from 
1958 fo 1962. He married Judy Kenely in 1967 
and they live in Burnaby, British Columbia 
Victoria attended Neerlandia School from 1958 
101968, She married Frank Brunner of Vega in 
1968, They sold the Kowalchuk homestead in 
the 19705 and are now farming near Faweett, 
Alberta 
Raymond Kowalchuk 
Victoria Brunner 


JAMES AND THELMA (HARE) LEVY 

Tames and Thelma Levy both taught in 
end ono spate Carns. Hina 
Came frst. ava single woman in the spring of 
1803 She had been bom Lille Thelma lag at 
Fort Saskatchewan and attended. Normal 
School in Edmonton. When school dosed in 
the fall of 1923, she let the commeniy 
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In the spring of 1926 James R. Levy came to 
teach in Neerlandia, He boarded with the 
Toney Sturwold family. He, oo, lett at the end 
ofthe term. James Levy had been bom April, 
1899, at Waterville (now Vaughns), Nova Seotia, 
and was educated at Woltville, Nova Scotia. 
‘After teaching in Neerlandia, he met 
Thelma and they married July 23, 1927, in a 
Baptist church in Vancouver, Washington, 
While attending summer school atthe U of Ain 
198, they saw and answered an advertisement 
inthe Edmonton Bulletin which indicated that 





Neerlandia was in need of two teachers 











In August, James and Thelma left for 
Neerlandia with Buddie James) Myron, their 
three-month-old son. He had been born May 
28, 1928. The Levys stayed with the Schoon- 
‘ckamps until they were able to move into the 
vacant Willem de Groot house. Minnie Lievers 
and Tena Anema cared for Buddie while his 
‘mother taught. Thelma quit teaching in Decem- 
ber 1929 because she was expecting her second 
child. Hugh Carroll was born March 29,1930, in 
the Immaculata Hospital in Westlock. The 
Levys left Neerlandia In 1930 to take up teach- 
ing positions in Boyle, Alberta 





Thelma Levy 


CARL K. AND ANNE (NUSL) MAST. 

‘Carl Mast came to Edmonton with his par- 
ents in 191L. He first found work in a meat 
packing plant, butafterhis father, Koop died in 
joi, he went to help his mother, Minke, and 
brother Henry on the homestead. On June Il, 
1918, Carl enlisted in the Canadian army, but 
the army was demobilized later that year since 
World War I was over. 

Car filed on NW 21-61-3-5 on August 15, 
1919. He never proved this land up, however, 
and in fact was more interested in studying, 
‘Thus in the twenties he let for Edmonton t0 
attend Alberta College where he stayed in resi- 
dence. He was working for his teachers degree, 
buthe did not obtain his permitas there was no 
need for teachers with men returning after 
‘World War land re-entering the teaching force. 

After attending college Carl worked as a 
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truck driver between Westiock and Edmonton, 
While trucking Carl got arthritis very badly, 
tn had to spend along time in the Westlock 
fospital 

in Westlock Carl met Anne Mary Nu 
‘Anne had been born February 22,197, in Car 
dace, Bohemia, Czechoslovakia’ She came 10 
live in Glenevis with her family when 2 young 
aie When she met Carl, she was working as 
{hi cook in the Westlock Hotel. On June 8, 
1940, Carland Anne were marie. 

‘Garland Anne fist ive ina ile shack at 
the Neerlandia Corer Later they buita house 
inthe place where their shack had stood. Here 
Car builta machine shed and became a dealer 
for Olver and, later, John Deere machinery 
Since his physical condition did not allow his 
to do heavy work, he found employment in 
Yarious places: He worked fora ui asa sub 
agent voth various insurance companies such 
a5 Mutual and Wawanesa, and later became an 
fgent himself, He had a real estate business 
tlko. Besides this he was a Justice ofthe Peace 
He had beautiful handwriting, and also served 
the community by writing legal letters for peo- 
ple. Inthe fll of 1999 Cart had become a tus 
fee, representing the Needlandia area in the 
Pembina school division. He served as trustee 
for many years 

Soom ater they were married Carland Anne 
adopted 2 gic, Marilyn Ann (May 15, 194) 
‘They later adopted a boy whom they called 
Kenneth Carl uly 27, 1948). 
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Cart was a kind man and a help neigh: 
tour Anne wiv also snasse tthe community 
‘Anne willbe remembered fr her super cook- 
ing snc she catered for many weddings and 
thr eebrasons. Her Hower and vegetabe 
fden wat oy to behold and she shared the 
etic wihhernaghtouna he Nerana 





At the age of sixty-one, on December 26, 
1956, Carl died of a heart attack. Marilyn mar 
sied jim Nanninga of Neerlandia. Ken married 
Donna Ogden of Barrhead. Anne remained in 
Neerlandia, keeping boarders and continuing 
the insurance business. After a few years, she 
moved to Edmonton. She worked a short time 
for the Canadian Institute for the Blind. Anne 
developed cancer ofthe liver and passed away 
December 3, 1972. 





HENRY AND INA (HOLM) MAST 
Henty Mast was born in Bergen, Friesland, 
the Netherlands, on March 11, 1898, His par- 
tents, Koop and Minke, homesteaded the NE 
15.6.5, in 1926, while Henry was trucking 
freight from Edmonton to Freedom Store wil 
his truck, he met his future bride, Ina Holm. 
Ina tiny Swedish settlement, Rdkio Word, 








in Finland, Ina Holm entered the world on 
‘ugust 25,190. In May’ 1926, at age twenty 
five Ina immigrated to Canada. Freedom was 
her destination becuse she had aoquaintances 
there and soon found employment athe Free= 
dom store Here ther courthap began and on 
‘ctaber 15,1925, Henry and Ina weve marred 
by ev. Van Der Woude. Henry took his new 
bride to thefannin Neelandia which is father 
tad homestended. 
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During the first year of his marriage, Henry 
worked in the Chisholm logging camp. Ina 
stayed home and looked after their few pigs 
and cows as well as doing other chores. In 1936, 
Henry also purchased his first car, a Model T 
Ford. Henry and Ina were both quite proud of 
this purchase. Henry later worked in a few 
other savers, 

The first years were lean ones. Henry and 
Ina lived off deer and moose meat. All they 
bought was flour to make their bread, Of 
‘course, Ina churned her own butter. 

‘Once Ina made a housedress out of an old 
mattress cover and she made many clothes out 
offiour sacks, using the sewing machine left by 
Henry's mother. 

Henry and Ina both worked very hard with 
ane and horses to continue the clearing of the 
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land begun by Henry’s dad. Slowly they got, 
‘more land ready for farming, 

1 1930 Jim Johnman helped Henry build a 
new house. AA few years later Henry and Ina 
‘welcomed their only daughter, Rose, born June 
5, 1937, who made their family complete 

When Rose was still quite small and want 
ing tohelp she went out tothe barnand milked 
a couple of cows completely dry on the floor. 
‘No milk for that day! 
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Hones interest tured to reistered Here 
ford cattle and hogs, which he raised during 
the 1940s. He was an active member of the 
Barthead and District Agricultural Society for 
several years. He also showed cattle at the Ed. 
‘monton Exhibition and won championships 
‘with them there. In 1958 Henry Nanninga mar- 
red their daughter Rose, 

Henry and Ina lived on the farm until 1959, 
‘when he sold his farm to Joe Mast and retired in 
Barthead. Henry lived there until September 
15, 1962, when he died of a heart attack in the 
Barrhead Hospital atthe age of sixty-four 

‘na stil livesin the same house in Barthead. 
‘She manages on her own with some help from 
Henry, Rose, and her grandchildren. 

Rose Nanninga 


ARTHUR MICHAEL 

‘At the age of thirty-two Arthur Michael, 
farmer from Nebraska, U.S.A., came to 
Neerlandia in February 1923 with his twenty- 
three-year old wife and their one child. He took 
up the SW L-61-3-5asahomestead, After mov- 
ing to Neerlandia, he became known as “Mus- 
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eg Michael” (the quarter Arthur had taken up 
had a lot of muskeg on it) to keep him apart 
from “Dutch Michael” who lived north of the 
settlement. 

Mrs. Michael would bring the cattle to a 
smuskeg hole near their quarter to water them. 
‘One time she and Harry Wilson both came t0 
‘water their livestock at the same time and a 
dispute followed. As a result, a hearing was 
held in the log church. The building was 
crowded for the occasion. Elizabeth Wilson 
Spoke for her son, and Mrs. Michael also had 
fer say, but the outcome is unknown, 

‘Onithe homestead, Arthur built a dwelling 
worth thirty dollass, put up the walls ofa barn, 
cultivated five acres of land, and dug a thirty” 
{wo-foot well. He also made four hundred tam- 
arack fence posts. But the family left the home- 
Steadin April1924and moved to Idaho, U.S.A. 
‘Arthur wrote on the declaration of abandon- 
‘ment, “My reason for wanting to abandon the 
land, is that I was almost entirely surrounded, 
bya Clan of Hollanders, which made it very 
undesirable from a Social standpoint, these 
people being of a very clanist nature.” 


JOHN AND SOPHIE (WIERENGA) 
MOLODOWICH 

John Molodowich and Sophie Wierenga, 
daughter of Hendrikand Filje, metin Barrhead, 
while Sophie was working in the hospital 
‘After they were mazried in February 1938, they 
lived in the Barrhead area. Their first child, 
Hilda Johanna, was born there on November 
24,1939, 

Then in 1942 the family moved to Neerlan- 
dia, onto the NE 3I-613-5, Their second child, 
John J, was born October 10,142. John Sr lef 
to go trucking, so Sophie took care ofthe farm. 
SShe shipped cream from their two milk cows 
and also sold eggs. Henry Lievers picked up_ 
the cream and eggs and brought them to the 
Necrlandia store. Sophie's father and brothers 
would come to help, especially with putting up 
the hay. Sophie also raised some sheep and 


Poin Se, had bought the NW 562-35, but 
sold it to Sophies father during the als: The 
Femily moved to Edmonton for time, bat re 
fumed fo this ares shorty after the war. John 
fad Bought a Caterpillar tractor with @ 
bushplles and he used it to clear land in the 
dist He was one ofthe frst inthe areatouse 





‘4 Caterpillar tractor. He sold it to Sam Howey 
{and later bought another one, which he sold to 
Bl Olthuis in 1947 

‘During those years, John Sr. had bought 
Jerry Reitsma’s house but, after the family had 
lived in ita short time, he sold it to Sophie's 
brother, Joe, John then bought a house in the 
Centre from Siebren Tiemstra but sold that one 
io, to Sophie's parents. A third child, Percy, 
‘was born in September 1947, 





Per Tena, Sop, Jo «1954. 


‘The Molodowich family moved to Barrhead 
in the late 40s and, after many more moves, 
finally bought a farm in MeBride, B.C., where 
they stayed. Another daughter was born in 
1954, John St. has passed away, and Sophielives 
in MeBride. 





Sophie Molodowich 


ANDREW AND RULE (SCHOONEKAMP 
NANNINGA 

"Ando Nanninga was bor in Edmonton 
but the tay moved to Neeriandia the same 
Jett Except fortvo harvest daring wich he 
Yorked ithe Morinville area, he worked on 
the atm nth hs father and brothers unl is 
tamiage in dO he purchased the SE 2-02.33 
from Loe fey. Ie conisted of forty acres of 
broken land, leaving 10 t be broken by hand 

‘On November 269i Rae Schoonekarp 
of Norandia became Andrew bride andthe 
took up residence mn a twostorey house bulk 
by Andrew and his father and brothers 

‘Andrew and Rui fica a 1927 Whippet 











Sedan, is remembered for atleast one embar- 
rassing situation. Lies Bos and Rulie were at a 
showerin the church one winter evening. Since 
it was a cold night they had put blankets over 
the car hood to keep it from freezing. When 
they were ready to go home they discovered 
that the car lights did not work, Rule went to 
the Neerlandia garage for help, getting the 
garageman out of bed, only to be told quite 
emphatically, "Your blanket is covering up the 
lights” 

in 1943 Andrew and Rulie's marriage was 
blessed with the birth of Mark on May 20. But, 
besides being the year of their firstborn, it was 
the year they were partglly hailed out. That 
winter, because of crop loss, Andrew, Rulie, 
baby Mark, and a cow went to work in the 
Dutch Mill camp. The cow's milk was enjoyed 
by everyone in the camp, but itis unknown 
whether Mark's crying and diapers were appre- 
dated by anyone, including proud Mom and 
Dad. 

‘Almost two yeas after Mark was born, Rose 
(Primrose) arrived on March 16. The year 1945 
‘was also notable in that Rule filed on a home- 
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sole 


stead quarter (NW 14-62°-5). Shortly thereaf- 
ter they purchased the N¥ 15:62:85 from 
‘Andrew Wierenga 

Rose was followed by Amold, brn Decem- 
ber 1 1946, Judith, bon December 17, 198 
snd Kenneth, born fnsary 13, 95h 

"Andrew aid Rulle were hardworking. An- 
drew, a man of few words, was am ambitogs 
farmer eho enjoyed his animals. Rae, a pas 
sent quiet woman, kept busy about the house 
Mth Ande exp the rm she wae 
chief diseiplinaran, though her backup system 
was fim word om Andrew. 

The Kids enjoyed endless games of tag in 
and out ofthe howe, On yinkr evenings the 
iutchen became a place for acrobaticsy and 
‘many a summer night was spent paying scrub 
with Dad xf passied 

‘Sunday between services was aleays ag 
cil time because Rule read stories. The Kids 
xjoyed the reel festre in The Banner and 
Pilgrims Progress was always a favourite 

“Once, the front room became a hospital 
ward when the kids had the measles and Rule 
Became a capable narse. Another trying ine 
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Back Amol Mark, Rose, Jy Front: Anew halting Kon, 


sinha Asie wid i ay a a 
Fequent back problems. Rule fook on the 
Cotes Decides Hor rogular work When she had 
¢ few minutes she ould play hymns onthe 
PeWaehing laundry was an exasperating 
chore, but Sith many interesting sea TRE 
Sanhy gas eagint ch the wasting machine 
took a lot of coming before would perform 
tretit would lays leae'a pute & of for 
fevenge, Then hot teumy wee and the act 
Smell ye soap teat the neste the 
Clothes chme ifthe clthestine clean and 
Sling eth Soo he sam far te ht 
fon onthe spaniied dotkes would permeate 
the hitchen and with came a sense f accom 
Plshmnen a the fea towel hankle and rs 
tere nesiy stacked and ready for the cup 
toa 

Canning met and rendering fat were rou 
tinetaks, Rotter dty was leg the olan 
fankinthehouse with oer To this day wate 
predous and nevertastesas cold or dzicous 
tsa straight fem the well 

frst certs nuded the cho 
Cchistnas Program and xchangng gis in he 
family on Chitstmas Eve. There was a family 
feuheling withthe Schoonckamps fora tarkey 
Seppet bn Chestmas Day and aways Bit 
feet Granda: Christmas va tine for ew 
Goths, and is eat and aoeye spss of 
frac 

Money was not plentiful but there was a 
congenial and secure home lie, At night after 
the Shilren had been fucked in be Andre? 
foul reed the weekly church paper or the 








Free Press Weekly aloud while Rulie would 
catch up with the mending or knitting. 

During the 1960s the Nanningas once again 
extended theis holdings by purchasing the NE 
14-62-35 from Fred Tansowny. 

“Mark took his schooling in Neerlandia and 
continued to farm with his father. On January 
10, 1976 he married Jo Ann Bakker (December 
3, 1954) of Edmonton. They have three boys: 
Matthew Dean (Match 18, 17), Jonathan An- 
drew, (February 2, 1980); and Nathan Todd, 








(February 4, 1983). They farm and have a 
broller-breeder operation, 

















Mark, Jonathan Meteo hong Naan 1668. 


Rose aitended school in Neerlandia and 
Barrhead after which she began nurse’ tain 
ing at the Alberta Hospital She returned to 
Barrhead to work in the Barrhead Clinic, In 
1869 she mared Clarence Ot of Neca 

eld tended schoo i Newnan 
Barrhead prior to sttending NAIT and worl 
in Edmonton, After ving in Edmonton for 
few years, he returned to Neerlandia where he 
marted Elizabeth Tiemstra, 

udy obtained her Repstered Nursing Aide 
certificate after being educated in Neetlandia 
and Barrhead. On May 5, 1979, she marie 
Allen Perry of Edmonton. ‘They presentiy live 
in Drayton Valley with thei two children, 

Ken attended school in Neerlandia before 
taking his welding trade at W.P, Wagner school 
in Edmonton, On November 27, 196, he ma 
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ried Sylvia Ronaasen (July 23, 1956) of 
Mellowdale, and they make their home in the 
Vega district (NW 5-63-3-5) with their two chil 
dren Ted Kameron, (April 15, 1980) and Lisa 
Karen, (November, 198), Ken and Sylvia farm 
and have a Caterpillar tractor service 





Kan, Sy, isa, To, 198. 


During 1973 Andrew and Ralie moved onto 
an acreage in Mellowdale on the SE 3860-55. 
Since 19 they have come full ele from the 
two horse, three cows, and few pigs they 
Started with tothe two horses they fave now 
allen Perry 


ANDY AND ANNIE UNGWERSEN) 
NARNINGA 

it was on Sunday afternoon, December 4, 
1932, that Andy Nanninga and. Annie Ing 
‘worsen were unite in marfiage by Rey. Van 
Der Wouide- After the service they hada family 
get-together and supper at Ingwersens Late 
{havnight in 35-below zero weather, Andy and 
Annie went honeymooning’ with horse and 
Steigh to their home om the NE 282-55, 


Andy and Annie's lumber home had only a 
cook stove, soit ze almost as hard inside the 
house as outside. The following day they went 
to the store fo buy some groceries and a drum 
hater to heat thet living room. The rest of the 
dlay was spentat Annie's parents’ place where a 
‘wedding party was tobe held that night forthe 
Young couple. Though the temperature went 
own to about forty below, the shole con- 
regation came to celebrate with the new. 
Fpweds. When Andy and Anni travelled home 
that night they had not only the rum heater on 
the sleigh, but also two of Andy’s brothers, 
Louis and ‘ke, who were going to board with 
them until they too would get tnaried 

‘Andy and his brothers had buil the house 
and Andy's dad had made a table, a lage but- 
fet, and a kitchen eabinet with glass doors. In 
appreciation for playing the church organ for 
several years the congregation gave Aine an 
organ a8 a wedding gi 

“Things were pretty rough inthe early thir- 
tes, but together Andy and Annie struggled 
through thick and thin, Many a cold winter 
night they sat in the barn together watching a 
Sow giving birth to her piglets. One by one the 
Piglets would be placed in a wash boiler with 
Straw in it and eavered with a gunny sack to 
keep them warm. After they had allarrivedand 
had had a feeding, Andy would carry them 
{nto the house and set the boiler beside the 
Kitchen stove. Andy and Annie would quickly 
0 to bed and try to get some sleep for in & 
soup hours the piglets would be sealing 
{Granother meal and would have tobe brought 
back to their mother. 

‘Until the three Nanninga brothers could af- 
ford tobuya tractor athe farm work was done 
with the help of horses. Often Annie would 
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mil the cons an feed the pgs and chickens 
While the men worked in the field until dark. In 
the forties things were getting a litle better 
because the field work could be done with the 
help of tractors, But while his brothers had 
several sons to help on the farm, Andy and 
Annie had only two gisls — Hermina, born, 
June 13, 1934, and Alma, born March 13, 1939, 
Tn 1946 Andy and Annie moved to Abbots- 
ford, B.C., where they bought a twenty-five 
acre farm. After finishing school, both of their 
‘daughters worked in abank until they married. 
Like their mother, they married farmers. Andy 
passed away in 1963 after suffering from bone 
‘ancer for four years. Annie and both of her 
‘daughters and their families live in Agassiz, 
BC 
‘Annie Nanninga 


GERRIT AND CARRIE (MAST) 
NANNINGA 

Carrie Mast was born in Neerlandia on Oc- 
tober 8, 195. Her father was often working 
dsewhere to make an extra dollar and 20 Car> 
Fe, as the oldest daughter often had to stay 
Home and help her mother When her brothers 
and sisters were older Casi did some house: 
work for the Wilsons, Bill Dieleman, Jr 
Fowler, and John Terpsma. She also did the 
‘wash and cleaning for Anne Elgersma on Mon- 
“lays, not returning home unl after dark. Later 
She did alot of washing at home. Inthe wint 
time there were many pars of frozen combina 
tion underwear to struggle with, since she had 
50 many brothers. 

Gerrit Nanninga wes bom in Edmonton, 
The Nanninga family moved to Neelandia and 
Gorst farmed! with his dad and brothers, Later 
he bought the NE 7-62.35, on which he built 
shack: He lived alone there for a number of 
Years until his mariage to Carre on May 8, 
i 

Gerry dad and brothers helped them build 
a house. The fieldwork was done with horses 
dnd they had a wagon for transporation. Often 
they walked tothe church and store, which was 
2 stance of almost four miles, They bought 
thee ist tractor in 1945. One day, about two 
Years after thele marriage, Geritcame with the 
Tractor fo take Carsie home from his mother's 
place. On their way ome they met R. J de 
Vries who asked, “Where are you going?” 

















“tome ofcourse,” they replied. RJ then sid 
‘Your dont haw a oe any more I had 
brumed fo the ground except forthe chimney 
which was stillstanding. Geri and Carre fel 
wal. Al thelr wedding pictures and treasures 
were gone; and they never found out how the 
Ered started. Their brothers came with ther 
‘wives and helped clean out the shack that Ger 
Tthad backed in before. With their help Gert 
nd Care began again, They built ahouse the 
text fall and Converted the shack into sow 

They bought furniture and other neces 
ies Wik wontey they respi Gro the 

‘On September 14,1946, the Nanningas were 
blesced with a daughter, Everdina. She was, 
and remains, the oy of thelr lives, When Ever 
dina was thee yeas of age she wandered intoa 
field of sweet dover across the road from thet 
hhome, Carrie looked all over forher and finaly 
found her plying with her dog in the sweet 
‘lover Everina was then ted tothe car witha 
piece of rope to ensure her safety 


cae, Evensna, Gat 1956. 


Gerrit and Carie worked in the eld many 
times together and Everdina had lite place 
tthe trictr to sleep, Once when Carrie ws 
felping with the bindering, Everdina pushed 
theo the ect Cast had to fimpin 
ter to save her legs. The family le he am 
{nl956 because Gert had a heart problem and 
tas not allowed to operate the machine 
‘Gert and Cari first lived inthe tesch- 
rage in the Centre and then Bough he house 
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ofA. C. Ashley. Carrie worked asa clerk in the 
Neerlandia Co-op from 1956-63. Then they sold 
their house and. property to Carries brother 
Carl and moved to Grande Prairie. Gerrit 
worked at CanFor Industries in a lumber mill 
and Carrie worked as caretaker for the Grande 
Prairie School District. They are both retired 
now. Everdina, who lives at home with her 
parents, has enjoyed working at Macleod’s for 
fhe last eight years and is also the church or- 
anist, 





Carrie Nanninga 


IKE AND JENNY (SCHOONEKAMP) 
NANNINGA 

ike Nanninga and Jenny Schoonekam 
were marsed March 95,1984 ona Sunday a 
temoon. Rev, Van Der Woude performed the 
ceremony in the Neerlandia Christian Re- 
formed church. The ext day they hada cele- 
bration in the church basement 

Mente Nanning ha reserved the NW 
142-35 for Ike und he ws old enough to file 
anit himsell On August 1, 1925 ke fied on 
the land, he proved it up ‘on May 22, 1831 
Before his matrage, Ike had bached with his 
brothers Andy antl Lous in a granary on his 
homestead. Then Andy got marred, lewving 
Louis and tke together Now it was lke tr 
When tke and Jenny got marred Louis moved 
inwith them: 

‘Grandpa Nanninga was carpenter and he 
helped bul house forthe young couple: The 
hose was not completely finished off inice 
because Ike and Fenny could not afford to have 
that done. (The outsige was unpainted and 
remained so for as long as they ved int) Ikes 
Inher also mace some ferniture for ther. ke 
oughta dresser witha big miroron it for sx 
dollars. became one of Jenny's ranted pos: 
sessions. Atthe bridal shower, which wes eld 
tach me a young lady got maid, Jenny fe 
ceived many use items 

“he first couple of winters that Ike an Jen- 
ay were marred, The and his brothers went 
logging. They vent by sleigh and returned 
home every evening. Jenny helped with the 
chores, She did not ike the sinky pigs, but 
they were part of farming. Ike and Jenny did 
of have a good wel when they were fst mar= 
Hed so the catlehad to be driven tothe end of 
thequarter where they could get wate in wine 
tefenny melted snow forhowsehoid use. How 








happy they were when they finally got a good 
wall 

Tike was a real go-geter. He worked hard 
anclepected thes odo the same twa ot 
allwork though, In the evenings the ike Naw- 
‘ingasVsited with their neighbour, the Andy 
Nanningas, the Louis Nanningas, and others 
Sunday diners were taken a etter the Nan: 
ninga br Schoonekamp parents because it was 
too far for ke and Jenny to go home between 

The and Jenny’ first son, Manny, was born 
October 27,1938, Ie was followed by Henry on 
March 261936, At that time the Nanningac got 
their fist car. Up to this time they had always 
Fidden in a bugay oe cater and sre thanklal 
{or that. These vehicles were pulled by Rally 
speedy litle horse. Ike liked to g0 fst, eh 
Ky enabled him to Keep ahead of most ofthe 
other vehicles onthe road. Once he gt the ct 
Ike could indulge his lve of speed more than 
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Ike suffered from ulcers and had an opera- 
tionin which eighty percent of his stomach was 
removed. Then in 1999 he had an operation on 
Fis shoulder A malignant growth the size ofa 
loaf of bread was removed from his shoulder 
Later several small growths were removed. As 
a result of the operations, Ike lost lot of 
Strength in hisarm, Determined tat he would 
hot let this handicap him, Ike spent many 
Rous inthe garage frying to get his muscle 
hock in shape. The cancer was not arrested 
though, and in 1948 the Nanningas drove to 
Recher Cncn New York ose anything 
could be done to save thes arm, He was tak 

that there was nothing to be done and that he 























had to have an operation as soon as possible. 
Sadly they retuned to Edmonton where Ike 
‘underwent a quarter amputation, (This meant 
that the arm, shoulder, and shoulder blade 
ere all removed). The operation was a success 
and, although the repeated operations had 
‘weakened his heart, Ike returned home where 
fhe was soon back at work 


Ez 
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Louishad helped alot whenever Tke had an 
operation. Now young immigrant, Dan 
‘Veend, washired. He worked fr lke for about 
‘ne year Ike would not give up and soon was 
Sle to do mont of the farm taks. Te showed 
great patience and perseverence in attempt 
[Dimebtera tak but iti tings such ae hard 
butter would make him angry Because then he 
could not butter his bread without tearing it 
into pieces 

‘Alvin, their third son, was born May 27, 
1940, The three boys swere born at home with 
the help of Jenny mother, Patricia, though, 
twas born in an Edmonton hospital on August 
TL19s4 The Nanningas’last on, Ronald, wes 
brn inthe Barthead hospital on February 24, 
150. 

Tn ther ways too the fay was making 
ogress. To provide electricity, a wind charget 
fray installed in 1945, was areal pleasure 
have eeczic lights and cold runing water for 
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the house and barn The Nanningas bila new 
Rouse in 1952. Although Grandpa Nanning 
thas retired by thistime, he helped to ull te 
Rouse To store their meat and other food, an 
icehouse ws als constructed 
By ths time Ike an Jenny had two quarter 
sections of land. In 1956 they bought 2 third 
Quarter Henry, who married Rose Mast, ves 
grits quarter Manny married Lois Ven Dy 
Sn 1960 Alvin married Joanne Geldermant in 
1863 and moved ontothe home quarter At that 
time Ike and Jenny with their two youngest 
‘hikren moved to Edmonton 
‘Nine months Tater on May 19, 1964, tke 
seed aay fromatheartatacke One yea later 
rca mavied Petr Elzinga, Ron stayed with 
tismother until his mariage o Haze isher in 
wr 





Jenny Nanninga 


LOUIS AND TENA (ANEMA) NANNINGA 

Louis Nanningaand Tena Anema were both 
raised in Neerlandia, and Louis courted Tena 
for about five years before their marriage on 
February 3, 1935, a beautiful winter Sunday. 
Their honeymoon was a two-and-a-half mile 
trip from the Anema farm to their new home. 
Louis had filed on the SW 12-62-35 in 1928 
‘when he was eighteen, and had worked there 
Clearing the land, By 1935 he had about fifty 
acres of crop land ready, and had builta lumber 
hhouse and a barn with the help of his brothers 
and his dad, Menne Nanninga. 

“Tena’s parents had given them a couple of 
‘cows. They also had four horses. They bought 
some pigs and chickens, and were on their way 
together Groceries were inexpensive. Tena re 
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calls keeping account of everything they 
fought forthe rst year of marrage: groceries, 
tine, and work clothes for Lous mounted tS 
‘nety-four dollars 

“Their Hest cae a Model T Ford coupe, was 
rchased in 1996 for sy-five dollars Butt 
Et not last very long. Then they bought 2 
Model A Ford for three hundred dollars That 
ssa much better car 

“Their firstson, Marvin Louis, wasbomn May 
au 7 Ate aft sk wae ain hada 

ge distended stomach. Fe gained no weight 

tnf'vans sky yelow cook Je doctor in 
arthead took one look a hint and recom 
mended a chld specialist in Edmonton. Two 
Specialist tapped and poked on his stomach 
thd then just shook therr heads, ‘Never sae 
anything like it" they sai "You may as well 
ike hithome, He wl probly ie aout ten 
days." Somehow Dr Earley Allen, fresh out of 
medical school in England and specializing in 
Surgery, got to hear sbout this bby with the 
hige somach, He examined Marvin and de- 
cided, “We may as wellt1y to operate and seo 
what wecan find. The baby's probably going to 
{he anyway” So they operated and removed 
Several lage Muldsled cysts that were t= 
tached to and feeding fom theliver The oper 
fon was succesafal and Marvin fs a heathy 
‘man today: Dr Allen called Marvin his “wore 
derby.” 

"Another son James Andrew, was bor jan- 
ary? 199. Like his older brother he was bom 
H home. There were no complications this 
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A fist Louis shared machinery with his 
brothers The and Andy. In 1940 the brothers 
ought a tractor which not only enabled them 
to open up the land faster but made Lous ie 
‘more plesant. Farming with horses as not 
way fn for him, ay the following episodes 
iearout 
“was never a lover of horses and this may 
be the eau of the trouble Thad with the old 
ey mares coud also be ty poor horsera 
Ship which instigated the mishaps that oc 
Cured while T wes working with them, One 
Spring day the garden was in the night con- 
fon tobe harowed: In those days we did not 
have any garden tols except a hoe. The har 
rows were fist dragged over the driveway, 
tehich was a bit nosy. That always put the 
Horses onthe alert. The garden was not Yry bi 
and a lot of turning had to be done, Wor 
Horses usualy had bridles with blinkers on s0 
they could not se directly behind them, butin 
the ening process,one horse sw the harrows 
fnd me. He spooked and kicked over the 
traces. Tred to hol on othe nes, but one line 
broke and the other ws pulled through my 
Rand. vay the old nage sent — through the 
road allowance with brash on ivand thrcugh a 
tire fence: The harrows stayed on the ence as 
the evenee broke, but the horses went for a 
00d run forabout three quarters ofa mule nto 
Iny brothers field. They stopped on his yard, 
Sinha angi pn wha we fe of hee 
"What this all meant along with a temper 
tantrum) was repair Repair eveners, repair 
famess with some other old hamesies and 
leather Copper rivets were generally used to 
repair the broken part lt of time was put 
info repatebeease there was no money to buy 
new equipment. This wasnot the ony me that 
Horses ran away on me; there wore many ot 
ers, We had {eam of horses that were we to 
Help withthe threshing. They were fine inthe 
fel, but when they cme by the separator they 
‘would get excited and try 0 get sway I the 
lines were put tight so they couldnt go for 
star they wrould gon reverse. To keep the 
team in ther place, we put a logging chain 
around one horse's nec, and then around the 
wheel ofthe tresher Tis prevented the horse 
rom rearing up and from going ether forward 
or reverse it was something lke a prooner 
Shained to a wall, Horses are not alaye a5 
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Aocie as yu see them on pictures, where they 
stand stil when they are hooked to a plow, 
fis. or harrow: Some have a wild sireak in 
thems even after a days work, Fortunately no 
tne got hurtin allthe runaways had. Twas not 
Sore} to ee the horses laid of hem n 1940, we 
Save our way dear to buy tractor That meant 
no more frisky broncs fo put up with,” said 
Toute 

‘Meanwhile, Louis and Tena were aso in- 
volved in community lie, During Loui fist 
Term as deacon, it was noticed that dhe bottom 
othe collection pat was coming loose. Some- 
one repaired it and Rev. H. Van Det Woude 
tapped the bottoan with his knuckles and sai, 
“ifSounds good ready tobe used agin.” I 
‘was Louis urn o pass the platearound Atthat 
{ine theaferng consisted of lage, heavy pen 
isan lts of mickels. Louis got about vee or 
four benches down when the bottom fell out of 
the pate. Well, he calmly went tothe Back of 
the Church and picked up a mais hat, which 
became the new offering plate. He remembers 
that he was neither thanked nor reprimanded. 
‘The new plate must have Been acceptable 

‘Louis and Tena's first pr, Eleanor Kath 
deen, was born September 9, 1943. She as the 
frstof their children tobe born nthe Barrhead 
hospital, Another son, Gerald Francis, was 
‘bor two years ater on November 17, 1945, 

“Aout 943 Nanningas bought» neighbour 
ing quarter SE 12-62-35) from Kaas Wierenga 
Forthis Louie paid about $5500 was al good 
land, about three-quarters cleared, In 1935 
Louis bought a share in a D8 caterpillar and 
tovked with Bil Oth for aboot fen years 
They did a varety of work such as rushing, 
making roadways, grading and breaking 
‘They wenkedin Neerland Vega, Mellowdale, 
Church, and Naples. 

ini945 the Narningas built new house. I 
‘was quite lage and had central heating, They 
Igo had a ight plant for power which ran on 
fasand wind, The old house was sold to Steve 
$Rbday Ther second git, Sharon Darlene, wos 
‘bo n 1939 on Agus 17. By this ime the two 

tarters where they lived were almost al 
ee orp lander income cae om 
rain pigs, cows, cream, and eggs. The price of 

LEfmprotuce wa good and uring thipesod 
farmers made considerable progress. In 1950 
Touts constacte a asi large hip roo! har. 
The matn floor was for pigs and cows and the 





top two floors for chickens. For quite a few 
years they sold hatching eggs. 

During this time Louis also helped to f 
nance immigrants and others in their business 
fendeavours, He was always ready to lend to 
those in need. 

Tn the winters of 1954-55 and 1955-56, Mar- 
vin and his cousin Manny Nanninga attended 
the Vermilion School of Agriculture. They were 
the first boys from the area to go away to learn 
about some new farming practices. With two 
budding farmers, Marvin and Jim, coming up, 
Louis acquired another two quarters in 1956, 
This was the George Anema farm, Tena’s for 
mer home. 
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Louis cohtinued to be active in community 
affairs, He served in several community boards 
‘and had an enjoyable time, though there were 
disagreements and Louis hated arguments, 

i 


Tast land acquisition was the NE 
1-62-35 in 1962. In 1967 Louis and Tena sold 
their five quarters, machinery, and all farming 
paraphernalia to Marvin. Because Marvin was 
Gnmarried, they continued to live and work 
there. They also travelled a little — to the 
Netherlands, Hawai, and Alaska, 

Meanwhile the children were growing up 
and leaving home. Jim went to work in Edmon- 
tomas soon as he graduated from high schoo. 
(On March 31, 1959, he married Marilyn Mast. 
They have seven children. Jim is a partner ina 
Budget Rent-a-Car business. Eleanor marred 
Ray Merkus in 1961. 
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Alter high school, Gerad took an eectr- 
cians course at NAIT, For a short time he 
Worked in the city, but soon returned (0 
Neerlandia to farm with Marvin. Gerald mar. 
ed Dora Plantings in 97 

Sharon was an athletic git, She excelled in 
sports, especially in running, and won several 
‘medals in this eld. After high school, Sharon 
{nrolledin a Ceried Nursing Aide course and 
gota job in Edmonton. There she met and 
fracied Vitor Schappy in 197. Victor on 
optician practising in Edmonton. They have 
thee ciiren 

Marvin continued farming and now iveson 
the home place (SW 12-6233). In 196d, Ted 
Reitsa, Jick Janssen, and Marvin obtained 
thei private plo licenses. The following yeat 
they bought Neerlandss fit small nip. 
‘The runway and hangar were onthe Nanning 
farm. 

Th1974 Marvin went to work on anol ig for 
the winter. Always curous, he found ut that 
camp life was all about, He decided, however 
that that was ‘not where his future lay, and on 
April 25, 1975, he maried June Hulfquist of 
Edmonton, june was bom in Ott, Ontatio, 
on June 25,1937. In the 1960s she caine to Ea, 
tonton where she worked at variety of abs 
Before she marred Maren, They have one on 
Timothy Lous 

Martin has other interest along ith farm 
ing. He bought a gravel truck in 176 and sil 
owns one. He enjoys being on the road, es 
pecially with a payload. He also does a bi of 
fommércl fishing. Jone i an excelent cook 
Sand always has huge garden along with het 
thickens turkeys, and ther animal that she 
loves 

In 1975, Louis and Tena bought a mobile 
home, which was moved tothe hamletone year 
later. They are happy to be retired inthe com 
smanity where they have spent their lives 
Louis enjoys woodworking and doing 
crossword puzales. Tene isa charitable person 
‘who visits the sick and shutin 

ieanor Merkus 


JOHN AND JENNIE (TUININGA) 
‘OLDEGBERS 

John Oldegbers and Jennie Tuininga were 
married December7, 1923. They lived fora time 
inflkeorritsma's house. Then, with help from 


the family, house and barn were bull onthe 
SW 20.65, land owned by John, Tere to 
children, Susie (Soukj, june 25, 224) and 
‘Albert Jan anary 281520) were bor 

John and Jennie moved to Edmonton in 
1928. There three more children were born 
Sorrow came othe family when Jenni died of 

nicous anemia n Apri IA, Her youngest, 
Sil was to yeas old " 

John worked at varity of jobs before he 
vas hired by the Canadian Paste Railway fe 
Werked there til his erement. He remarried 
11979 and ives in Edmonton 
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WILLIAM AND CARRIE (TUININGA) 
OLTHUIS 

William Olthuis, better known as Bill, or 
‘even Willie, spent most of his life in Neerian 
dia. There he learned the att of trapping, be- 
‘came known as one of Neerlandia’ two best 
Ihunters (the other being Bill Lievers)and was a 
times the bane ofa teacher's existence, Life on 
the frontier was a great adventure for him, but 
that was al fo change. 
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‘One day a strange thing happened to Bil; 
instead of admiring the fine lines ofa horse he 
found himself admiring the fine figure of a 
woman. Before long he realized that one 
‘woman, Carrie Tuininga, was nicer than all the 
rest and he began to court her. The Tuininga 
parents, Klaas and Sjoerdje, werenot sure what 
Fo make ofthis young fellow coming around. It 
‘was not that long ago that Klaas had had to 
Teprimand Bill for spitting tobacco juice be- 
tween the cracks in the church floor. One of 
Carrie's rascally younger brothers once shot Bill 
in the nose with an arrow, but no harm was 
done to the nose and Bills ardour was damp- 
fened not a bit. Little by litle Carries parents 
‘were won over as Bill showed signs of setting 
down 

"When Bill asked for Carrie's hand in mar- 
riage Klaas said that he saw the potential that 
Bill had and knew he would be able to provide 
forher. He hoped, though, that Bll would stay 
home more than he had done inthe past. With 
the blessing of both sets of parents Bill and 
(Carrie were married March I, 1934, in the Sun 


The ny ofthe hrs? 
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day afternoon church service in a double cere 
tony with joe and Catharina Hotwerda, 

Bll and Carre settled on Jacob Olthuis 
quarter (SE 34-6135) which wns more central 
ibeated than Bills homestead. Hire, one half 
mile east ofthe store, im Johnman a aspen 
fe had bulla smi, arm howe fr them, It 
tas twenty by trengrfour feet and had four 
litle rooms — a bedroom front room, wility 
room, and kitchen — on the main floor. The 
Kichenboasted tiny itchen cabinets in plac of 
the usual pantey. The upstairs, though tne 
Bnshed, provided room fr storage and beds. 
‘cellar inde the house provided storage 
Space for vegetables and fruit, Times being 
irdand money scarce these were the Depres, 
sion years) Bill and Carre bought ony bare 
essential anew cookstove forty eight dot 
iis a new bed with a mattress, and a un 
Painted chair. Bills father was handy and 
made them two tbls. Bill and Carre bought 
Some aqua paint and painted the tables, chats, 
and cupboards to mat 

When Bills parents moved tothe city, John 
and Fred planned to stay and bach in Necrlan- 
ais, bt that dit not lst very long. Soon Fred 
decided to jon the family in Eatonton and 
John moved in with Billand Care. For the next 
Yearthe two brothers farmed togetner and then 
John oo went tothe ty 

“hat winter Shiley made her arrival on a 
very cold winter day (December 251905) it 
wesc ant ony ee, and Bil and Case 
vrere very happy with thei ite family, They 
Aid not have such in the way of material 
things, but many’ other things in fe made u 
fort Beease “one couldn’ p and go and do 
this and that closer family relationship de- 
‘eloped. The Olthais family were ustally 
home together exept for an occasional visto 
family and fiends 

“The following spring the Olthuis fami 
again increased, but this addition was George, 
Bits youngest brother soho came to stay wath 
themand femained forfour years coming in 
Spring and remaining untl November He 
ilped Bil on the farm and made the hall 
hearted altemps of most seventeen-yearolds 
{weed the garden, He was good with horses 
{nd pleasant to have around He was a good 
babysitter Carie suid that the girls hstened 
Better to him than they di to her 

“Asevere font damaged most of the grain in 




















August 1935. That was also the year the Aber- 
hart Government came into power, promising 
‘ever member ofthe family twenty-five dollars, 
and that looked pretty good at the time. Elsie 
also made her appearance that winter (Decem= 
ber 23, 1935). When the new baby was about a 
‘week old, Carrie developed phlebitis in both, 
legs. For four months she was not permitted to 
get out of bed. Gradually she improved and 
began to walk on crutches, but her legs con 

tinued to trouble her so thai she required hired 
help many times through the following years, 





“Trwas tough sledding the first years of our 


marriage” Carre sid, "but Bll was @ person 
tho ted his hand at many things.” Bl took 
Seriously the responsiblity of proving or hs 
family. He went to the bush to make lumber 
and teded or soldi. By supplying some of the 
Kemi or the new oz ate tha wae ig 
Inulin 838, he was abe fo provide Carrie wil 
the luxury ofa gas-powered washing machine. 
‘Then Bil heard that Pete Wijgaatden was 
seling his welldriling outht Bill and his 
brother Jack Tuininga bought the outfit 
in 1940 and begen deiling wells They dled 
Year round except during seedtime and hare 
Hest. Cold weather did not stop them, Among 








the eighty-five wells they died was a lowi 
tril ile for Alex Bain of Shoal Creek. The 
deepest well they drilled was 48 feet deep and 
died for Roelof Krikke 

Inthe meantime the family grew. Joan was 
born August 50, 1988, When Bland Carne gt 
married they had a small buggy just right for 
thetwo of them, but now with three children it 
tras too small, so when they went out Shiley 
{foun and Elie (ree had to stand behind the 
Seat while Carte held baby Joan on her Tap In 
this fashion one day they were returning fo 
‘isting Pake and Beppe. Carie was no doubt 
Telling Bill all the latest news when Shicley 
{hie sai, “Ese fel off Sure enough there 
‘fas Elie picking herself up without a howl ora 
ream. She was unhurt and soon the family 
ontined ont wy. 


ey or a buggy rie. Sy Ee, 198, 


‘While Bill provided well for his family, he 
did not heed his fatherin-law’s advice about 
staying home. This meant that Carrie fre- 
{quently had the responsiblity of doing chores. 
none such occasion while stepping out ofthe 
chop bin with two pails of chop she twisted her 
ankle so severely that she was unable to walk 
She sent the girls to get their little wagon. 
‘When she clambered into it they pulled her to 
the house, After a few days Carre was geting. 
around by pushing a chair on which she could 
resther injured ankle. Another day when Car 


rie was milking, a cat kept scampering under 
the cow, frightening it and causing it to kick. 
Maybe Carrie was wishing that Bill was home or 
maybe her legs were bothering her again, At 
any rate she grabbed the cat and threw it with 
‘more strength than accuracy toward the barn 
door. The cat hit the wall and fell to the floor, 
knocked out cold 

‘After three girls, the boys began to arrive. 
Jack Clifford was born August 25, 1940, and 
Clarence William on March 18, 1984, By this 
time thelittle house was getting rather crowded 
50 Bill decided to build a new one. It would be 
rected northwest ofthe present house —near- 
fr the church and school. The basement was 
‘dug with a tractor and scraper. The cement was 
mixed in small cement mixers and poured by 
the wheelbarrowfull it took two days to pour. 
Bills dad, a carpenter, spent the summer with 
the Olthuis family and put up the frame. Henry 
Bouwaman Se. helped with the finishing. The 
house had hardwood floors throughout. Bll 
scraped them, and then Frances Anema and 
Carsie did the sanding and varnishing. 
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Bill died hs last well on the new placeand 
then sold the outfit to Klaas Wierenga. Father 
‘Tuininga thought that finally Bill was going to 
stay home, he was to be disappointed. Bill 
never was a farmer at heart and was always 
looking for new challenges. In partnership 
‘with Jack Tuininga and John Ingwersen, Bil 
‘bought a D8 Caterpillar tractor in 1947. With it 
they cleared and piled many acres in Neerla- 
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dia, Vega, and Naples. Aftera year Louis Nan 
rings and George Anema bought Jack and 
John’ shares. For ten years Louis, George, and 
Bill worked together “They hired men to work 
forthem and kept the "Cat” going twenty-four 
fours a day during the summer ‘Then Bill 
bought the other partners out and vas sole 
omer unt he sod it in 1968, 

Bill often worked in partnership with oth- 
ers, His fist tractor an Oliver 80, as owned 
With John Anema. At times this machine 400 
worked day and night, The threshing machine 
tras owned with his brothersinlaw Charles 
Tiemstra and the Tuiningas 

Inthe meantime three more chilren were 
added to the family: Frederick David on Janu 
try 7, 1948; Stanley Lome on December 1, 
'B51; and Linda Karen on September 12, 1953. 





Both Carrie and Bl delighted in their hile 
dren and eagerly anticipated and welcomed 
tach new arrival, Although Bll always fl oo 
Soekwardtohanale them suring thet fist ea, 
nce they were ait older he enjoyed giving 
them horseback tides and wrestling wih them 
on the floor Rainy days were especially cor 
forthen the whole family would pay games of 
ut jigsaw puzzles together Sunday evenings 
Shen there was no compan, the family would 
ten sing hymns, an for some years once 9 
week the family would gatherin the front oom 
for Bible study 
Twice each Sunday the family went to 
church. Often, though, someone had to 





babysit whoever was the youngest a the time 
Between services Bill and Carre generally lay 
down fora nap. When she thought it was fim, 
‘Care would getup and, when everybody was 
neatly ready to go she would wake Bill and he 
‘would come out of the bedroom stuffing his 
Shirt in his pans, and grabbing his hat no 
histo comb — he was feady to go. 

Billand Carve had diferent musical tastes. 
Bill, who enjoyed cowboy music, would dem- 
onstrate his appreciation fr classical music by 
howling afer bars of the “Messiat for Carie 
Tnuch tothe children’s amusement 

“The Okthuls children were expected to do 
well It was not just to be hoped for — it was 
expected. After a Christmas concer, for exam 

ie, the children were praised for doing well, 

ut fone had forgoten to stand up tall or had 
rumbled the words while speaking, he would 
hear about tattoo. 

‘As the gles grew up they were aig help to 
Bu He offen remarked that they were as good 
as boys for doing chores and helping with the 
harvesting. Else drove the tractor and Shirley 
ranthe binder while Bil did the stooking. They 
helped shingle and pain the house and garage 
roofs. Later the boys took over these kinds of 
tasks, much to Else's dismay, and the girls 
went on to high school and university. 
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Bill was courteous and soft-spoken. The 
strongest expletives his children ever heard 
him use were “Blasted!” and “Judas Priest!” 
This mannetliness stood him in good stead 
when he servedas county couneillor and had to 
deal with (sometimes unreasonable) people on, 
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4 daily bass, In 1955 Bill was elected to repre 
font the Neerlandia district in the newly 
formed Municipality of Barrhead, and he con 
tinued to be reelected as representative (of Dis 
{set when the municpaly became acount 
For twenty-five years Bill held that position, 
serving on many’councl committees as well as 
on the Stargeon Unit Health Boa, the Bar 
head:Westlock-Thorhild Auxiliary Hospital 
board, and several local boards, Who would 
fave thought that young Wile Olas would 
become a community leader, respected for his 
levelheadednese and sense of justice, Father 
Thing ws prorhin even though esti 
‘was of staying home with Carre 
Cane or her part, was active in the home 
Everyone was welcome there and treated 8 
Cup of colfee accompanied by some home 
faked goodies In spite of sore eps and a large 
family the raised a big garden —“of course the 
Kids helped — and canned hundreds of quarts 
of fruit and vegetables each year, Carries Who 
Fad grown up in poverty, wasted nothing 
sales porridge could be eaten, as she would 
demonstrate ther reluctant sons lack toast 
ould be scraped and eaten too. And when 
Snyone complained of the lack of variety of 
tread spreads she would say "when we were 
ids, we could have butter or am—not both — 
so dot be fan She served praca, we 
repared meals, making good use of leftovers 
Becis Bl was 0 often away from home, the 
burden of bringing up the children was on Car- 
Tie’s shoulderss a 
‘Asthe boys grew up Jack was theherof his 
younger brothers; they would eat only what 
Jacke, and treasured the toys he made for 
them: Jack was Randy and made a litle wagon 
which he would attach tothe tcycle to give 
Clarence a ride. He was the familys handy 
‘ter completing high school in Barrhead, 
Shirley become a teacher. She taught for one 
year in Vega before going to Calvin College, 
Where she met Norman Matheis. They were 
maried August, 1957, ina double ceremony 
with Shitleys sister Joan and Ralph Bos. Joan 
had quit school after completing grade nine 
tnd slayed Home to help Cane, who was busy 
withthe three boys and Linda: Norm is now 


head of the art department at Dordt College 
and Shirley works in the drama department 
there 


Else followed in Shieey’s footsteps and also 
became a teacher. She married Henk Navis. 
Jick graduated from Calvin College and taught 
for one year at Toronto Chistian High School 
and one yea ata gts’ school in New Zealand. 
ier his return fo the U.S.A. he started an 
implement business: Olthuis Equipment. He 
ang wie, Coryana, have aneson, They ive 
inBig Rapids, Michigan, where Gloryann does 
feelnce atworkadering OP 

“After graduating from high school, Cla 
ence taped home © farm beac Bl a 
trays busy in is ob as counllor He married 
Rose Naaninga, Fred attended Trinity Chris 
tan College where he met Sandra Wiches 
‘They were marred in 1973, Stan followed Fred 
to Tanity but later went to Toronto where he 
‘graduated from the Ontario College of Art He 
And his wile, Joanne, lve in Toronto with thir 
laughter Stan and Joanne have thelr own bust 
ness, where he works as an agent for commer 
al artists and. photographers and she does 
‘raphic design for advertisements. 

Linda remains a child, The hardest decision 
Billand Carsie ever made was to take Linda to 
the Deer Home Michener Center) in Red Dee, 
‘Alberta 1 was a dark day in their lives, one 
they will never forget. Te was March 16, 1967 
Besides being sucha sad day already, Bis dad 

sed away that day, and there was blizzard 
oeand Grace Wierenga went with them. “We 
villalvays be grateful o them for going with us 
{o sustain is wrote Bil and Care Linda 
remainsin the Deer Home where she continues 
tobe welkcared for 

"We have had our ups and downs, ou joys 
and our sortows, but God has blessed us abun: 
dlantly and our hopeis stillin hin to help us" s 
thee testimony 

“The stliness and slowness that come with 
ol age were not welcomed by Bill, For many 
Years he would say, hal-umorousy, "could 
Bill stook circles around those young guys!” — 
‘but he couldnt and he knew it Finally, in 1980, 
he took his father ivlaw’s advice and is staying 
ome with Cane andthey bah areenjoyingt 

3 Olhuis Family 


(GERHARD PAS 
JAN AND EBELTJE (DALING) PAS. 

In 1926, at the age of forty-one, Gerhard 
Paas immigrated to Canada. He first worked for 
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farmer in Nobefrd and later moved to Coal 
tal, where he heard about Neerandia He 
took up a homestead (SE 156253) there 
December 1938, 

Gerhard built a tle 10 by 18foot frame 
shack and stated clearing soine land. After 
seeding! and ralsing whet, he sold the gran 
fortwo llr a bushel By the time he had 
more ares cleared, however, the market had 
sloped and rain nas pracy wore 
Gerhard cleared landin he winter and worked 
outin the south during the summer 
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Gerhard had one brother in the “old coun- 
‘and before World War Il kept in contact, 
vith him by writing regularly, though ‘not 
often. He hoped one of his nephews would 
ike oe he farm Ss, is ah ws no 
Head a heart attack in the early forties 
ies the sont wes res ve canes Sty 


Meanwhile, Jan (February 23, 1919) and 
Bbetje uly 1 1918) Paas had been marred 
October 1845, and were farming with Ions 
brotherand his wife and also living in the same 
feu When the oppor cnet go fo 
Ginada, they were eager to-go. Their tn 
Gerhard sponsored them and heir one-year 
aid daughter, Darkina Gly 16,946) On June 
40, 1947, they boarded the Waterman and 
sald to Canada, They were sb days on the 
ship and three days on the train, arin in 
Edmonton on a Sunday night. Teerd Visser of 
Edmonton wasat the station fo pick them up and 
they stayed at their home overnight The 
next day the Vissers put them on the bus {0 
Barrhead. Norm Toebes was on the bus with 
then andthe Toebes family was in Bartnead 
vita car to take them to Neerland. Jan and 


Ebellc were the frst immigrants to come to 
Neerlandia after the war except for some war 
brides 

“Thenext day was the Firs of uly picnic, and 
they had to go there, although Ebeje and the 
baby were sil sick fom the rp. They were 
ade very welcome athe picnic and that day 
Mrs. Rubingh and some other ladies took 
Enel fo the store and bought some things for 
them that were needed in their household 
few days later they were given a surprise pasty 
at Abert and Mabel Egersmas. Jan and Ebel 
‘were very impressed with the generosity ofthe 
people andthe welcome they Seceved 

‘Although Gerhard had rented Kippers? 
farmhouse for them to live in, he had aco 
bought Cecil Tuninga’s house, but it ha tobe 
moved yet. George focbes and Alber Eigrsina 
Prepared itfor moving, It yas put on two good. 
HiPiogs, and in the fall Sam Plowey moved it 
with his Caterpillar tractor tothe southwest 
omer of Gerhards land. Gerhard had a small 
farm which they moved near Jan's house: The 
as family moved into thetr house before the 
winter At the time they eame to Canada they 
‘ould ake only one hundred dollars per pee 
Son, So they had theee hundred doling stil 
‘ne hundred more than Gerhard had, That fst 
Winter was very lean. They Bought two milk 
Cows and shipped some cream, and off and on 
Jan helped sore neighbours getting fewood 
On the average they had no more than five 
dollarsa week for groceries, but they managed 

There was another baby on the way are of 
this Jan writes “My wife expected the baby in 
late May 1948 and our neighbours, the Jans 
sens, were going to take her along sometime 
see the doctor ia Barrhead. But somehow it 
never happened, That year was 2 very ite 
spring the frst day of May there was stl snow 
iivbanks on the roadsides Sunday morning 
May the second, the baby started Knocking i 
was about four o'lock in the morning (at that 
time my uncle was ving with usin the houwe, 
Soe could look ater our lite git). Our toad 
was flooded s0 no car could get there. We 
itched up old Queenie on the buggy and went 
to Janssens place and got them ott of bed. and 
they decided that Jack should take us to Bart- 
head Jack was twenty a that ine. The roads 
‘were bad but we got fo about four miles south 
DF Neerandia and there a culvert was washed 
Out, There wasa biggap inthe road, Soack pot 
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to the nearest house and borrowed a ladder to 
get across and get help from the Fisher boys 
{When they came back the hole had gota ft 
bigger already and it was nt sae to get across 
anymore, sothey puta rope onjack orsafety 0 
Comeback over but then we had todecde what 
todo, Then Jack said, “Old Mrs. Schoonekamp 
used io be midwife, maybe we should see her” 
So when we came back to Neerandia, [got 
Schoonekamps out of bed. When I talked to 
Mis Schoonekam, she was very elit to 
ome with ws. But when she realized that my 
‘wife was in the car she said, Why dont you 
bring her in here, we gota spare bedroom,’ and 
that was done, Ny wie wat very cold and get 
ting real cose. didnot take Tong before the 
baby was born — a healthy boy, Tjabel. But 
then there was some complications. Atthe time 
the Ingwersens had a nurse visiting, Ina Ing- 
wersen, and we got her to help but she could 
hot manage it Then the doctor wns called, Dr. 
Keir came but he got stuck with his car The 
Fishers ook him tothe creek na truckand they 
rlted him across, then tok him in another eat 
to the Schoonekampys place, By that time my 
Wife had lost lot of Blood alteady. But the 
Aoctor got things straightened out. My wile 
Stayed at Schoonekamps fornine days, Ithink 
She was very weak from loss of blood, but the 
Schoonekamps were very good and penerous 
When T wanted to pay them they Gi not ant 
anything, but I could bring them a load of fire- 
‘wood th next winter We are stil thankfal 
‘when we think about them, That was the most 
‘memorable thing that happened tous.” 

“That all Gerhard Pane died of hear atack, 











Jan found him on a Monday morning (Septem- 
ber 15, 1948) in his shack. He had been to 
church yet on Sunday. 

A second son, Steven, was born to Jan and 
Eneltje on November 27,1950, There was about 
8 foot of snow that day, and since they stil did 
rot have a car Pete Emmerzael took them to 
Barrhead. 

‘The summer of 1951 was cool but with 
enough moisture so the crop did well, although 
itripened late. On the twentieth of September 
Pete Emmerzael and Jan were cutting barley at 
Pete's place. It was very cold and the nextmorn- 
ing there was six inches ofsnow on the ground, 
The next couple of nights the temperature was 
down to twenty degrees Fahrenhett and alot of 
crops were not ripe yet and froze badly. 
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‘That summer Jan and Ebeltje had made the 
decision to sell the place and move to Ontario. 
The winters were to cold andong in Neen 
dia and if they stayed they would have to get 
some land cleared and build a new barn, and 
that was an investment they were not prepared 
to make, They sold the place to Evert Wever in 
December 1951, Jan wrote, "We have many fond 
memories of Neerlandia, especially the people, 
it was just ike we had a lot of family there.” 

Jan Paas 
JOHN SR. AND ELIZABETH (RIJZINGA) 
PETERS 


John Johannes, August 15, 1991) and Fliz- 
abeth (January 10, 1888) Peters lived in 
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Uithuizen, Groningen, the Netherlands, with 
their five children: Tena (Trentje, July 24, 1917), 
Della (Dieuwerke, May 13,1920), John Jt. Jas, 
October 14, 1921), Elizabeth (November 9 

1923), and Hilda (Hilje, November 21, 1925) 

John worked as a farmkand. Some families of 
Uithuizen, one of them John’s brother-in-law 
Hendrik Wierenga, were planning to immi: 
grate to Canada‘ john vas eventually per. 
Suaded to go too, The families left Uithulzen 
together, but the John Peters family left Rotter 

dam about a week later. On April 3, 1928, they 
left on the Nieuwe Amsterdam. The voyage 
took ten days, 


Beat Joo, 1916 


Aterariving in Edmonton the amily went 
wo Told, where John worked for farmers 
dain. They lived ott of town, but every Sun 
youl fake the horse and buggy to stend 
church services in ToBcld 

John wanted land of his own, sohe came to 
Netlndiain he fall of1928, The family moved 
ino an old log house on the Kamprar place 
The ld saying goes, ‘Dow’ let the bedbugs 
be" but the Peers amy had mo choice — the 
place was fll of them. Elizabeth was at tis 
fine nearing the end of her pregnancy with 
anaes cl 

Sicbren Tiemstra and Menne Nanninga 
helped Jon and Hendrik Wierenga Took for 
salSte homesteads, Tere were Some sal 


able northeast of Neerlandia, but the men 
ssantd and that was close to where they were 
living, so when Menne mentioned there were 
two Romesteads open near his quater, they 
srent to have a look They looked butable, bat 
theone quarterhad heavy bashon it while the 
ther had more brush and some ofthe timber 
Sure of John and Hendrik puted sticks, and 
John got the quarter with te ighter brush, He 
fled on it (SE 31:41: im November 1928, 
‘Afercleainga ttle and fon, withthe help of 
‘Andy Nanning, started building a log house 
He walked back and forth every day fom the 
Kmpnar place t the homestead 

Tt was in the Kampnar log house thatthe 
time came for Ekzabeth to have her baby, but 
unfortunately i was not meant to go well with 
her The child was stillborn, and Elisabeth was 
brought tothe Edmonton hospital with com: 
pletion he ded these dys (Deen 

1928). The Peters children stayed seth the 
Ingiersens during that time, but John soon 
took them home again 

Teas very fc time orJohn, Being in 
anew country and not having much money he 
iad toworkout tomake ends meet and now he 
also had'o take care ofthe children, Hebecame 
‘ery frstrated times and et ike giving up. 
But Andy Nanninga encouraged hitn not to, 
and John did arty on and made it tough 
those hard times Inthe spring of 1929, afer 
their og house was finshed (f had cost him 
Seventy-five dolls to build), john moved his 
family tothe homestead 

ohn got his frst milk cow from Hendrik 
Schoonekamp and di clearing for Hendrik to 


Tena, Elzabth, Ha Job S, De ohn norte og 





fori, Hemade the sme arrangement with 
Join Anema for his frst howe fe ago did 
Gearing for oer lamer, smog them vere 
Joh Clidermam and Chale Relting In thoce 
Gays there were notences fo kept in soin 
the moming John would of have tole 
finding his ove Some dase would statout 
S400, fo ick for them, Sometimes he 
would come Nome in between o ake techie 
Uren up to go tschool and then start okang 
Sin. The he would putin long day ceaing 
Mounland or working octet people deat 
ing tnd or bulding rods 

Ati! Minne vers ad come tohelpout 
wiih housework doing the washing an ake 
Ing Bat when te chlaren gota fie older, 
they started helping, Tena ea sou el 
st od hen She ook over tne household 
‘ores before and afterschool she woul Rave 
torush through te housework, then rn the 
two ies to hoo to get tere on tne Tok 
Mould bring Elsabett and Fda to lene 
Nanningr'sGn horseback inthe momingbeore 
he atte his day Te other children had fo 
wall he vay hen ena wa fourteen she 
Quit schoo and had Yo work home helping 
Gare forthe fay John Su would Go the 
fader work, hough. nib Tena heme 
Sorkin Edmonton, Ploroch, and Westock 
tnd Dela ook overt home 

Tn836, hen ohn Js 5, he gi school 
to workout desig and making Og ages 
‘famed aday Jn thought tat the biger 


theaxe the quicker the job would getdone, but 
found fe hard and tring to lift thet big axe ll 
day. John St. could now spend more time at 
hhome, which made it easter for him. In the 
140s, when the first Caterpilars came into the 
district the leaving of the land became easier 
and faster. It was also in the midsfortes that 
John Sand his son Bought ther fist tractor 
25hvp.lli-Chalmers, fr 1200.00. That was a 
big improvement over walking behind the plow 
and harrows all doy 

Inthe 1950s John Je. fst worked for Sam 
Howey and later or Bill huis and Louis Nan 
rninga, clearing land with a Caterpillar tractor 
John Sr. had’ purchased the NW 31-6135, 
hich was right next to the homestead, so they 
"ow had a half setion of land. In 1956 Joh Jt 
marred Kay Baker and they moved onto the 
‘aly farm 

John St continued living on the farm the 
restof hislife, taking an active interest in tad 
helping out wherever he could, He started ri 
Ingvarieties of pheasants and different kinds of 
chickens, geese, ducks, and turkeys a well 3 
peacocks. For the ringed-neck pheasants he 
Fad to renew his permit every year and pay 3 
tendolar fe. This always annoyed him be- 
cause heeither had to payitorlet the pheasants 
fend for themselves and he did not think they 
could makeit on their own, He later soldallthe 


pheasants and raised mostly peacocks. 
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John Sr. was taken to his Lord on September 
28, 1979, at 88 years of age, aftera short lines. 
Della was also taken Home on July 8, 1983, after 
a lengthy illness. She had one son, Phil 
Novikoff (une 25, 1953). The other three 
daughters also married: Tena to Ed Visser, Eiz- 


abeth to Cor Fisher, and Hilda to Joe Wierenga, 
son of Andries and Rika 


John Peters J. 


OENE AND GRACE (WIERENGA) PIERS 
“The town of Maram in the province of Gro- 
singen, the Netherlands, ws the birthplace of 
Gene Pers. There he lived from March 27, 
150, unt 1927 when he immigrated to Cana: 
ds. Here he lived fist in Saskatchewan, and 
then he and Reitze De Vries each took up 
homestead in Toplana, Albert. Together they 
dleared twelve acres on one of the quarters, but 
Soon realized that there was ne future for 
hurch ie there They were sare ofthe Dutch 
Settlement in Neerlandia and visited there 
ffom time to time. On these occasions they 
Stayed atthe Tlemsiras. These must have been 
more than jst social vst, becase soon Oene 
Pers bought the SE 28-618 from Siebren 
Tiemstra. Retze and Oene bached together, 
ivingin the loghouse that was on the property 
Willem Tiemstra did thet wash. 
‘Then two things happened: Fst, the quar- 
ter drety to the west of Oenes quartet be 
Came available as a homestead lease, and 
Second, Oene met Grace (Grete) Wherenga 
Reitze and Oene discussed which one of them 
Should apply forthe homestead, but appears 


that Reitze saw the handwriting on the wall, 
and decided to take a homestead farther north 
‘Gene took up the SW28.61-3-5 in August 1929. 
On December 25, 1931, Grace and Oene were 
‘married, and she replaced Reitze as Oene’s 
companion in the litte log house 

fore marrying Oene, Grace had worked 
asa housemaid in Tofield, Granum, and Ed- 
‘monton, She had always given her wages toher 
parents, and had only twenty dollars when she 
got married. This, however, did not bother 
Gene who said that he wanted her, not her 
money. 

During their years in the log house, three 
sons were born fo Oene and Grace. The frst, 
Peter, was born October 16, 1932. He was fol- 
lowed by Bert (Lambert) on Novernber 8, 1933, 
and Henry (Sid) on January 31,1935 

Life was difficult in the early years of Grace 
and Oene's married life. Only a few acres of 
land could be cleared each year. Trees were 
chapped down by axe. The ground was then 
broken with a breaker pulled by six horses. 
When Oene was busy clearing, Grace would 
bring him lunch. Sometimes she would have to 
‘ross small sloughs. Then she would tuck little 
Peter under one arm and tramp through water 
up to her knees. For part ofthe second year of 
their marriage, Oene worked out during the 
‘week, clearing land with Joe Holwerda. Grace 
Stayed at home to look after the farm, doing, 
‘chores in addition to her housework. A couple 
fof cows and a few pigs were the only livestock 
housed in the litte log barn, but since Grace 
hhad not been used to farm work, she gained 
satisfaction from successfully milking the cows 
and caring for farrowing sows, 

Those frst years the Piers family did not 
hhave money to buy the necessary clothing for 
the boys, s0 Grace made new clothes from ol 
an old coat of hers was turned intoa new jacket 
for Peter. In spite of the difficult times, God's 
blessing wasevident in theitlives. Though pov- 
erty was the order of the day, there was always 
plenty of food to eat. Though the winter nights 
were 80 cold that ice formed on the water con- 
fainers, the evenings were cozy, With Grace 
kitting, the litle boys sleeping snugly in their 
beds, and Oene resting after hard day’s work, 
there was contentment in the log houise. 

In 1936a new house was built withthe help 
of Jerry Reitsma. On October 17, 1936, a new 
baby was borin the new house —-another boy, 
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whom they named John. In 1938, Grace and 
Gene expectantly awaited the birth oftheir fifth 
child. On December 23, Edward was born. 
‘Thee years later, friends and relatives eagerly 
awaited news on the arrival of a sixth child 
They thought that this one would surely be a 
girl, but on June 13, 1941, Kenneth made his 
appearance in the household. Each of the boys 
‘vas born with the assistance of midwife Aalje 
Baker. 
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Six boys kept Grace Piers busy, but in 1943, 
the time drew near for yet another baby to join 
the family. It was decided that Grace should go 
to the Barrhead hospital for this birth. There, 
fon February 1, Hilda arrived. What joy there 
‘was in the family when God finally blessed 
them with a gia! 

Th order to keep up with the work in the 
house, Grace established a schedule: wash 














clothes on Monday, ron on Tuesday and patch 
on Wednesday There was always Its of patch 
fingto do. The restof the week was scaeflly 
Structured, The two oldest boys helped thee 
father on the farm, but Henry wes often 
pressed into sevice inthe house 10 help his 
Trother who sufered frombackache. There was 
lee of work t be done and asthe other boys 
grew up they, too, had to help their mother 
Every morning sandwiches ha to be made for 
Schoo lances. Then when the boys retumed 
fom school ante le fread woud be 
slice, spread) and devoured To keep up with 
ier sont healthy appetites Grace had to bake 
bread every day. 

Hard work but also a lotof playing, charac 
terized ie onthe farm. The boys ad great un 
Playing together in the evenings, On ens, 
‘hiner evenings, they could behead rom afar 
notonly playing hockey, but keeping running 
Commentary in rue Foster Hewit fashion. The 
Piers brothers played so wigorowsy tate ips 
tnd chipped teil were a common occurence 
Gh one occasion Bert had 2 whole tooth 


The Mata" Back Bor. Pet Men. ME Jo. Front 





The farm slowly expanded into three quar 
ter sections of land. An Oliver 70 tractor pur 
chased in the early 19408 wasa great help. Later, 
in 1948, a John Deere D was bought. Oene’s 
brother john, who had just emigrated from the 
Netherlands, was impressed with this tractor. 
He said, “Datis een heel handig ding.” (Thats 
a real handy thing.) Of course, anyone who 
knows the John Deere D realizes that it was 
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anything but handy. Nevertheless it served the 
farm well 
‘As the boys grew up and were able to do 


more ofthe farm work, Oene was able to devote 
more time to community life, He served ni 
merous terms on the church counel, the school 
‘board, and the store board, as well as on munic- 
ipal boards. 

In 1959, ene and Grace Piers retired from 
farm life. They purchased a house from Klaas 
‘uininga Se, and settled in the hamlet, During 


their retirement years together, they 
some time visting and travelling. Suddenly on 
February 22, 1972, Oene suffered a fatal heart 
attack, and went home to be with the Lord. 
Grace continues olive in the house, and enjoys 
visiting her children and grandchildren, 

Though Grace and Oene worked suc 
‘cessfully to provide a good life on the farm. 
‘only one of their children, Peter, followed in 
their footsteps. Bert, who married Joanne Van 
Dyken, is driving truck in Ripon, California, 
Henry and his wife, Winnifred, live in ABbots- 
ford, where he works for Ritchie-Smith, The 
next three sons are all educators. John i pring 
pal of Neerlandia Public School, Dr. Edward 
Piers, who has a Ph.D. in chemistry, teaches at 
The University of British Columbia. He mar 
ried Shirley Ashley in 1959, and they live with 
their two sons in Richmond, B.C 

Dr. Ken Piers also has a Ph.D. in chemistry 
‘He is chairman of the chemistry department at 
Calvin College. He married Marion ingwersen 
Since their three children are grown, Marion 
hhas become a registered nurse, Hilda married 
Robert Daughty on December 28, 1962. They 
live in Calgary with their two children 

Toho Piers 


AEBE AND MINNIE (BAKER) PLANTINGA 

‘Aebe Plantinga (born November 22, 1910) 
came to Neerlandia from Franeker, Friesland, 
the Netherlands, in April 1929 at the age of 18, 
He had been driving truck between Haarlem, 
Franeker, and Leeuwarden for some years, but 
fas he saw no future for himself in the Nether- 
lands, he began thinking of emigration. Since 
his cousin Jake Hiemstra had immigrated to 
Neerlandia three years earlier, that also became 
Acbe's destination. After arriving in Neerian. 
dia, Aebe boarded and worked at Jake's for 
about a year, then hited himself out to Ray~ 
‘mond Baker. He worked there for about two 
years, and at the same time began dating Ray 
‘mond’s niece, Minnie. The two had met some 
years earlier when Aebe had gone with Jake 
Hiemstra over to Minnie’s parents’ farm to bor- 
row a sack of flour. Aebe'soon stole Minnie 
heart. 

Tt was in May 1932 that Aebe and Minnie 
heard that a dairy farmer in north Edmonton, 
had work for a young couple. They were inter- 
ested, and Aebe went to take a look. The job 
looked promising, so Aebe and Minnie decided 
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to get marred and move to north Edmonton, 
‘They were marred in Neerlandia on June 1, 
1952, and, despite the Depression, were ul of 
hope and ambition 

"wo days ater their wedding, Acbe and 
Minnie started work. They had tobe up at £00 
am. to milk the 28 cows by hand. “Only one of 
Sis was a good miler, theater was fai, wrote 
Minnie. The milk had to’becaried tothe mil 
house, cooled, and ready at 7:0 for the truck 
Then water for all the animals had to be 
pumped by hand (a two-person job) from a 
Ecep wel. When this wat all done, the day 
began Aebe usually worked inthe fields and 
Minnie scrubbed down the dairy utensils and 
helped the boss’ wite in the house or tended 
the vegetable garden. They cold git ony 
when was too dark to see The boss proved 0 
ber hard taskmaster 

‘Atharvest ime, when the boss insisted that 
Minnie get into the fed and do the siookin, 
things come toa head. Aebe demanded » S10 
month raise (they made only $35 a month be 
tiveen the tvo of them), and the boss refused 
Hesaid he coulde’tatford the aise, adit Aebe 
did note heand his wife could leave right 
now, That night Aebe found another job 3 
tattle buyer’ farm a few miles east, and never 
ven missed a day’ work 

‘The new job had shorter hours, but less pay. 
le compensation milk, vegetables, meat, and 
potatoes were free, and all Minnie had to do 
Maas help with milking five fo twenty cows each 
day. All went well a their new job until Aebe 
Stipped an fellon the ce while trying tostarta 
pump engine. The fall puta few bones out of 

ace in his lower bac, and he was confined to 

Fisthome. Bot Aebe's toss took him to ache 
ropractor who put the bones back in place. Al 
{hough Minnie kept milking, the boss had to 
find another man fo replace Acbe. Later Aebe 
teed to find other work, but without success. A 
decision was soon made to return to Neetlan- 
dia, where they had a. quarter section (NW 
52-6135 withs twelvefoot square shack ont 
Abe kept busy forthe rest of the winter doing 
odd jobs. He and Minnie also kept a cow afew 
‘chickens, and some lambs on the homestead 

(On July 31, 1933, a son arrived. He was born 
in the shack’ Aebe and Minnie called home, 
‘They named him Stewart (Sjoerd), He proved 
tobe good company for Minnie, who was home 
alone most of the time While Acbe worked for 











Jocal farmers clearing, haying, and harvesting 
Inexchange forhis work, the farmers would do 
‘Ache’ ld work what litle there wa) or give 
iimgroceres or farm animals. Cash wasalinost 
nonexistent during those times, After few 
Years, Aebe and Minnie had built up ther 
homestead so that hey had more livestock and 
buildings than before, an also some small mo 
chinery. It was quite a struggle for several 
yess hough linac a challenge to makebread 
rom the flour ground at the grist mil. all 


would go well, the dough rising as expected, 
until it got hot in the oven: down it would go 
and come out looking like two-by-fours. But 
they ate itt Three other childeen were born to 
Acbe and Minnie during the Depression — Joe 
Gouke) on December 7, 1934, Annette Ruth on 
May 3, 1937, and Gilles on November 2, 1938 


abe Joe, Start 61995. 


In the fal of 1938, Plantingas’ homestead 
sas bared it by abs fr ad they fot 
Blmost everything” including buildings, gran 
and a cela full of berries and vegetables, Ev- 
erything went so fast All Minnie could drag to 
theroad inthe shor time before the ie burned 
the house was the family’s best clothes, afew 
pans, and achat with their Beyear old Gaugh: 
Tertcd to Aebe and Minnie found reluge or 
2 fev days with Minnie’s parents, and then 
Tented a house owned by Neetlandia Coop 
that stood where the Service Centre now 
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stands 0984), That winter proved tobe one of 
the coldest winters Acbe and Minnie can re 
member; so cold that watt from a boing tea 
Ite quichy froze when spilled onthe oor 

"The next year, towards epring, the Pla 
‘ingas bought a small house and withthe help 
td cthers had it moved on skid to their home 
Stead, Soon, an addition fo the house and a 
Small bar were built andthe Plantingas were 
able to start over They worked hand to develop 
thehomested. The chien were at ot help 
as they grew up, even if they did pull up the 
tomatoes instead of the stinkwweed sn the 
garden, On February 17,1942, Ella Catherine 
$ebe and Minnie’ second daughter was born 


Anna, Mae rldg ls, Sowa, oe 184 


After the Second World War, the Plantingas 
sponsored Aebe's sister, Rchtje, her husband, 
Harm Elsinga, and theie two children, Anne 
and John. Harm had owned a trucking firm in 
the Netherlands, which had been confiscated 
by the Germans during World War Two; now he 
wanted to make a new start in Canada. The 
Elsingas arrived in Neerlandia in I66and lived 
with the Plantingas for several months, Later 
that same year, Aebe’s brother Henry, spon- 
sored by Charlie Baker, also arsived in Neerian- 
dia. Henry was a registered nurse, a rarity in 
‘Canada af the time, and soon found work at 
Oliver Hospital outside of Edmonton, Harm 
Elsinga found a job at the same hospital as 
‘grounds keeper and handyman. 

‘One year later, the call came from the 








Netherlands to sponsor yet another of Aebe's 
family, brother Jacob. Upon coming to Neerlan- 
dia, Jacob Plantinga worked for Nell Lindquist 
of Mellowdale and John Gelderman. Then, 3 
few months later, Aebe's aged parents, Sjoerd 
and Anna, responded to the lure of their chil: 
dren in the promised land and arrived in 
Neerlandia. Aebe had bought a small house 
from John Visser St. and had it moved to the 
hamlet for his parents to live in. The old folks, 
however, never did adjust to living in this new 
land. Aebe's father was a city person, used to 
{oing for strolls in the lovely parks of Franeker 
fnd visiting his many friends and acquain- 
tances. In comparison, life in Neerlandia was 
guite lonely. Moreover, Aebe's parents thought 
it was primitive with no phones, no eletricty, 
and no running water. Unhappy here, they de- 
fided to move to Edmonton. In 1949, Aebe's 
father suffered a stroke, and upon a doctors 
suggestion, the old people moved back to the 
Netherlands. Immigration had just been too 
such for them. 

‘Astime went on, Aebe and Minnie acquired 
another halt-section of raw land (Es 35-61-45), 
and by now they had a tractor and some larger 
machinery. About forty acres oftheir original 
‘quarter had been cleared, and crops were fairly 
800d, Moreover they had well over 100 sheep 
until the coyotes began killing them. Then 
they went out ofthe sheep business altogether, 
The two oldest boys, Stewart and Joe, spent a 
Jot of time working out. The farm's cropland 
increased and they built up a nice herd of milk 
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‘cows, The cream cheques that came in weekly 
‘asa result sure were welcome. 





Also welcomed by the Plantingas durin 
‘hose years were new arivals tothe family 
Richard Henry (September 19, 1947), Alber 
Charles (December 5, 1948), Dora Kathleen 
(Apa 12,1952) and ting, Duane Philip and 
Donald John (November 22, 1953). Aebe had 
‘been concerned for some yeas that Neerandia 
didnot have enough land availabe for is sons 
tostart up on thelr own, So in 1955, after vende 
ing an advertisement about avaliable land, 
‘tbe, Stewart (2), and Joe (9) went north t0 
have a lok. In the Blebersy Mountain area, 
there were acres of land forthe faking. and by 
the time they returned to Neerland: Stewart 
and Joc each had chosen shal seton in Fore 
{Greek Aebe helped them get started and they 
have been farming there ever sine Joe wes the 
ft of he Pantings fo get mad, He mae 
Fed Cathy Solomons in 164 and they have five 
Children. Two years later, Stewart marred Dor. 
is Ehens; they have two children. Cle as 
ais attracted by the good land st Biueberry 
Mountain and soon flowed his brothers He 
martied Margaret Jensen in 1977, They have 
three children 

“Acbe and Minnie continued tiv on ther 
cold homestead with thes cdren snl 1960, 
wen they purchased the Ralph Kooy home- 
Stend (Wis 842-55). This farm had pod run 
ning water and electricity, something the 
Planlingas had not hadin their previous home 
Then in May 1966, Abe bought Pal Kal 
backs farm In Meiowedale (8 3560-35, NE 
26-035) and sod his other land. Because the 
Mellowdai farm had better land, i was here 
that Acbe harvested good crops for the fist 
time, Aebe and Minne continued to lve there 
tnt all of thee children had moved ost oF 
marie. In 1976, they rticed tothe hamlet of 
Nerlanda, leaving the home place fo their son 
Albert Albert had inaried Grace Duursma the 
revious year Grace, who had been born on 
September 17,1952, was raised in Telkom, Brit 
ish Columbia. After high school she had gone 
to Dont Cliege an flowing graduation 
taught in Lacombe Christian School for fo 
year 

Albert and Grace's daughter, Malinda 
Grace, es born on August 1976; Their fat 
Son, Brian Ashley, was born on August 20, 

























1978, and their second, Da 
tember 6, 198 

“Aebe and Minnie's son Donald also farmsin 
the Neerlandia area on the NE 11-62-45. He 
married Marilyn Flgersma on November 29, 
1974. They have two daughters — Trina Marie, 
born on April24, 1978, and Tanis Lynn, born on 
March 16, 1983. Their son, Laval Don, born on 
Apri 5,180 died of cancer on March 2, 1982, 
after a lengthy illness. 





John, on Sep- 





‘Aebe and Minnie's other children also mar- 
ried and have gone on to stat families oftheir 
‘own. Annette ives in Burnaby, British Colum- 
bia, with her husband, Frank Vink, and their 
three children, Frank works for Woodwards, 
Ella married Walter Land in 1964, and they 
reside in Lacombe with their three children, 
Walter owns Land's Wash and Lube and Ellas 
vice-principal in Lacombe Christian School 

In 1970, Richard married Genevieve 
Bergstrom, and they presently (1984) reside in 
‘Terrace, B.C., with their two children. Richard 
isacorporalin the RCMP. Dora married Gerald 
Nanninga of Neerlandia. Duane attended Dor- 
dt College, where he met Sheryl Schrotenboer, 
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whom he married in 1974. They live in Red 

Deer, Alberta, with their three children; Duane 

is principal of Red Deer Christian School. 
Minnie Plantings 


(CHARLIE AND BERTHA (KAMPNAR) 
REITSMA 
Charlie (Tjibbe) Reitsma was born in 
Oostermeer, Friesland, the Netherlands, on 
February 9, 1901, the oldest in a family of ten 
children, By 1926, two members ofthe Reitsma 
family had immigrated to Canada. One of 
Charlie's younger brothers, Jerry, and a cousin, 
Ted, were both in Neeslandia, Now Charlie 
decided to join them. He sailed on the 
Volendam, sharing a cabin with three strang- 
ers. The “meat and potatoes meals” served on 
board met with his approval. Charlie also dis- 
covered a bar where alcoholic beverages could 
chased, and as Charlie said, “Thad a few 
doliars in my pocket.” On his arrival in 
Neerlandia, Charlie made his home with his 
cousin, Ted, and his family until the cabin on 
his homestead was ready. He had filed on the 


NW1661-3-5 on April 21, 1927, and patented it 
in 1987. This quarter was later sold to Art and 


Dick Fisher. To make ends meet, Charlie 
worked in logging camps in the winter, and 
later contracted to farm the Kampnar land for 
Bertha Kampnar, who was left in charge when 
her father died in 1926 

‘Bertha, who was now living and working in 
the US.A., returned to Neerlandia several 
times to see how things were going. Charlie 
began courting her, and on March 8, 1933, 
Charlie and Bertha were married and moved 
into her house (the old Kampnar store) on the 
farm. They also purchased the Pete Louws 
‘acm, 

Charlie and Bertha worked together tobuild 
up the farm. Bertha enjoyed the outside work 
and often looked after the stock when Charlie 
‘yas busy elsewhere. One fine August day 
Charlie was in the field one-half mile from 
home, trying out a tractor he had just pur 
chased. Bertha was attending toa sow that was 
farrowing. Then tragedy struck. Charlie hap- 
pened to glance toward the yard and saw 
Smoke billowing up. Bertha too looked up from 
her task and was horrified to see the house 
ablaze. By the time they reached the yard the 
fire was so far advanced that nothing could be 
saved. Allthe Kampnar records and keepsakes 


were destroyed inthe fire. The Reitsmas lost 
bath thei home and their possessions, but the 
community rallied around them. Tom Wilson 
teppied a hak for hem ov in and other 
gavethem enough supplies for them tomanage 
Gn thei own unl Charlie and his brother Je 
¥y, built new house, 

Shortly after the completion ofthe house, 
Charlie and Bertha, who had no children, 
adopted a lite git, Margaret Patrica Mae 
thom March 13, 1942) Although Bertha had 
agreed to the adoption, she bectme apprehen- 
Sive when the tne eame too to Edmonton 
Therefore, on April 13, Chase made the trp 
alone. Once in Edmonton, his sister Grace a 
companied him tothe adoption agency He was 
immediately charmed by the fist baby he was 
Shown and oon headed home with the month 
old ite gir A neighbour lady, Mrs, Marinus 
Hoogers, came in every morning for about 
‘week to help Bertha care forthe baby. Mas was 
nattractive,culy-haired baby. She was a spe 
Gal souree of pleasure ther father and a5 she 
Ber up eh accompanied him on tans 
She is now matried and ives with her husband 
in Vancouver Britsh Columbia, 


Chane, Mae, Bora, 1945. 


The banks ofthe Shoal Creek, which ran 
{trough the Retoma farm, provided an eal 
hil winter sliding, Many the young peo- 
Pleo that ime remeber aiding down te il 
{on siighs, cardboard, and makeshit tobog- 
tons) with what seemed like lghtning spect, 
Ssling down onto the frozen civek and up the 
Bankon the farside, When they were tired they 
rene over ho cocoa and goodies provided by 
teria 

Tn 195 the Reitsmas sold their arm to An- 
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dries Wierenga and moved to Edmonton, 

Bertha died on August 5, 1975. Charlie con: 
tinues to live in Edmonton. 

Sadie Prins 

Helen Skierow 


JERRY AND JENNIE (FISHER) REITSMA, 

Jerry Jurgen) Reitsma was born in Ooster- 
‘meer, Friesland, the Netherlands, on February 
26, 1903. There he spent his childhood. As @ 
youth, Jerry picked up carpentry knowledge 
‘while watching and helping his father who was 
ie ‘Atone time hs father owned some 








freight bots that ransported fright within the 
Netherlands. When he sold, Jerry decided to 
immigrate to Canada 

In Apel 192 Jey borrowed money from 
hisfatherand sailed onthe Veendam, Hig dest 
ration was Viking, Alberton the advice of 
fomeone at the immigration office in the 
Netherlands, Aung in Viking the same 
month Jerry went to work fora farmer for & 
Year and was abe fo earn enough to repay his 
Tater the fare to Alberta ~ S86 00. 

Terry wrote his cousin Ted Reisma, who 
subsequently encouraged him to come to 
NeerlndiaJery made the move in 1905 and 
immediatly wen to work denting bush for 
Raymond Baer He also took up a Romestead 
(MW2L63-5) Tht fall he went to Edmonton 
With Char Temata to work inthe Black Da 
bond Coal Mine, In Edimonton Jerry met hs 
future wife, Jennie Fisher 

‘At the time Jennie met Jerry, she was work: 
ingin abiscut factory taking the hot bicalts off 
the trays She also an the machines for making 
hacolate edats and for icing the cookies. 
1827 the Fisher family moved to Neerland 

Inthe mesptime Jerry ad done some clear 
ingon the homestead andbull asa 0b) 20 
foot lumber house. In the fal of 1928 Jerry 
started to help asa volunteer on the building of 
the church and parsonage. Later Menne Nan- 
ninga hired him fortwo dollars fra ter-hout 
ay So, as Jennie says, “Then we could afford 
to get mare” They were married ebruary 
nions 

Jerry and Jennie settled happily in their it- 
tie hou, which indie te had ile piece 
built on Their first son, Arthur, was 
November 16, 929 Life on the homestead con 
tinued with ferry often away, building for sh 
days of the week, Ben Livers, Mente Nan: 
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ninga, and Jery often worked asa team, Two 
‘more Sons joined the family: Bil (Willams, De- 
ember 23,1952) and Ted (May 1, 1934) The 
only daughter, Joee, arrived August 1,197 

Wii ley ore parte pene 
ter Jennie kept the home fre going dot 
the chores and moving sow thistes Gown vith 
a ste TSeemed f Jennie that the weed 
{inspector was always coming around! By 1938 
Jerry had anol carand was able tobe home in 
time to help withthe chores. 

‘Once ina while Jennie would announce to 
the children that they were gong for tea that 
day to Alice Bakers, Eagerly they would get 
ready forthe walk across the id. When they 
ame to Bakers, their dog ws always already 
there, There were no telephones, but the dog, 
forewarned Alice that vistors were coming! 

“erry built anew home, but they lived int 
only unt June 1946 when they parchased SE 
218155, and the family moved ther, oe H. 
‘Wierenge bought thelr former house and 
moved if to his home quarter. 

By this time Jerry was not working out much 
anymore. After the church burned down én 
‘November 1948, however Menne Nanninge 
came task Jerzy if he would help him super~ 
vise the building and work on a new church, 





Thishe agreed todo. Due tohis age and health, 
Menne was not able to do much.. He usually 
fame about every ten days to see how things 
‘were going and would say, “You're doing fine, 
keep it up." The church was completed in 1950. 
Inthe meantime, Jennie became ative with 
the Red Cross group which was formed in 1942 
inNeerlandia, She was also Neeslandia’s corre 
spondent for the Barrhead Leader until 1978 
Jerry served asa member of the executive ofthe 
Rural Electrification Association and later Jen 


ek Sem, Tc ery Front Joes, Bl, 1046 


The children were married in the years 
19551959. Art married Helen Boonsta, Joyce 
married Gerrit van Dijken, Ted married Carol 
Howie, and Bill married Elsie Dotzla. Bill re- 
‘mained on the home place and Jerry and Jennie 
lived in a small house on the yard, 

The farm was sold to Bill in April 1964, and 
Jery and Jennie moved to Barthead in August 
1954, Jerry stil went to his workshop on the 
farm and did an occasional building job until 
his death in July 1968. Jennie stil lives in her 
‘wn home in Barrhead. 

Jennie Reitsma 
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LOE REYSE 

Lodewijk Fransiscus Reyse was born in 
Amsterdam, North Holland, the Netherlands, 
fon August 1, 1905. He was an office worker 
when he decided to immigrate to Canada with 
his cousin Kees Stoové in 1926. They came to 
Neerlandia, where their maternal uncle Case 
Ingwersen lived 

oe took up the NE9-62-3-5 as homestead 
‘on July 15,1926. With the help of the Ingwersen 
boys he built 6 by 20-foot shack on the place 
Later that year Loe’s brother Willem (Septem: 
ber 19, 1901) immigrated to Neerlandia, as did 
another brother Conrad some years later. The 
brothers lived together for awhile, but Conrad 
and Willam soon went their separate ways. Loe 
lived on his homestead for about two years. 
‘During that ime he broke seven acres and crop: 
ped thirteen; dug two wells, one twelve feet 
[nd the other sixteen feet deep; and put up 1 
miles of two-wire fence. These improvements 
were valued at $342 

TLoe could sing and whistle beautifully. He 


sang in the choir and at many wedding recep: 
tions. He could imitate almost any bird with his 
whistling. Loe tried his hand at hunting, but 
fone fall day around 1930 he got lst while hunt- 
ing and fell through the ice of creek. His legs 
were soaked, adhe stopped the fsthome- 


Stead he came to, that offen Lovers, Low legs 
‘were badly foven, and he stayed a Ben and 
‘ice Liver al winter while he recuperate. 

le worked for Billy Quick from 1927 t0 
1931 Ini929he managed the store for sx weeks 
thle his Uncle Case made arp tothe Nether. 
lands, Loe worked for the Necriandia Co-op 
fron882 01938, During this tine he lvedin 
Shack dose to the store. He alo boarded at 
ingwersene fora whe 

oem ra Boman of Vga 1857 
Fe bought the Vega store from his father 
fa les Boman May 938and slat agin 
INT. Loe and Julie and Pete Boman bulk 
the fis telephone line from the Neelandia 
$oce to the Vega store in 195. 

Toe and Entina had two daughters born to 
them while they lived in Vega After leaving 
therein Ii the family moved to many paces, 
EArt and BC eer operating ay 
farm or a general siore. Two more daughters 
trere born daring those years. In 1968 they 
moved to Kelowt, BC. Loe Bought a tuck 
‘mounted vacuum system and taveled around 








leaning out furnaces and duct systems. He 
also came to Neerlandia and cleaned out the 
Christian Reformed Chureh’s duct system 
Tn his later years Loe changed his name to 
Lewis Reese so people would sot have as much 
difficulty pronouncing it. Loe had great con- 
‘ern for his fellownmen regarding thelr spiritual 
Welfare and was especially concerned about 
young people. He dled June 10,1980. 
John Bos 
Emma Shunter 


JOHN AND EMMA (ROSSIN) ROTH 

Just before the turn of the century, on 
[November 6, 1899, John ohann) Roth was born 
and registered in Besedak, Hungary. Almost 26 
years later, on July 20, 1995, he immigrated to 
Canada, going with friends to Bruderheim, Al 
berta 

Tater, John worked in the Leduc area for 
Daniel Wetter, but his friends from Hungary, 
the Heberiings, encouraged him to come to the 
‘Neerlandia district where they had settled, On 
‘May 26, 1928, he took up as his homestead the 
§,W. 15-61.3-5, During that summer, he cleared 
fenough land for a house and garden, and also 
built'& one-room house, At harvest time, he 
returned to Leduc to work, There he met Ezima 
Rossin 

Emma, the youngest daughter of Gustav 


and Louise Rossin, was born on December 24, 
1897 in Russia, She cameto Canada in une 1925 
{ojoin her parents, who were homesteadingin 
Bruderhei ee 

ohn and Emma were married on March 2, 
1o00, in Brudetheim Lutheran Church. Afet 
their wedding they came to theiehomesteadin 
Neerlandia. In the fll, John once again re- 
fumed to Leduc, where he helped with the 
harvest. This way he ralsed enough money t0 
buy two cows and two horses. In the meat 
time, Emma was busy on the homestead 
‘When the harvest as completed, John and 
Emma worked together to clear theland. These 
were the depression years and times we 
tough. The Rothe experienced many years of 
hard work and hardships. 

‘Three children were born to John and 
Emma Roth, Henry was born on Apri 1,193, 
Two years later, Paul made his arival on Sep- 
tember 1, 1935, Finally, on pail 27,1957, 
daughter, Katie, was born. With thre chien, 
the one-room house was too small 0 in the 
early forties an adaltéon, including a porch, 


‘was built onto the original structure. 


‘Baek: Enea, Jon. Font Pat, Ka, Hann 1944 


In the 19505, times became a little easier 
John bought the S.E. 4-61-35 from Joe Bruks 
The electric power also came in the 505, s0 
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there was no longer any need for lanterns or 
lps 

1h 1964, John and Emma retired and moved 
to Barrhead, and Henry took over the family 
farm. Paul married Grace Crowle of Hanna, 
They live in Wetaskivan, where Paul is man: 
ager of Ble Flame Propane. Paul and Grace 
have two daughters and one son. Katie married 
Otto Kakosehke, an evangelist. They ive in 
Kelowna British Columbia, with their son and 
dmughter. 

Joh and Emma lived in thei home in Bar 
‘head for 15 years. In 1979, John had his leg 
mputated because of sugar diabetes, Since his 
wife was unable to cae for him, he entered 
Barrhead Nursing Home, where he remained 
tll his death on August 16, 1982, On December 
13, 1982, Emma entered Barshead Nursing 
Home, where she stil resides (1988). 

‘Ema Roth 


CLARENCE AND JENNY (KIPPERS) 
ROWAAN 

Clarence Rowaan came to Neerlandia in 
1837 and worked for several farmers. In 1938 he 
made profession of faith. ‘That same year his 
brother Kojoined himin Neerlandia, They each 
leased a quarter of the school section 
(11-4235), Clarence leased the southeast quar- 
ter, The two brothers lived and worked to- 
ether, clearing a lite land each year 

INS Clarence marie Jenni Kipper 
Clarence writes, “I met a very nice git the 
youngest daughter of Henry Kippers. We fllin 
love with eachother. At the same time Thad @ 
ome togo to. Home, sweet home!” Thee first 
son, Henry, was born June 8, 1947, and bap. 
{zed by Rev. Rubingh. Jeanette Ann was born 
September 29, 1949, arid was baptized in the 
store hall by a minister from the U.S.A. Five 
‘more children followed: Jim James) Edward, 
July 25,1951; Naney, March il, 1958; Gertrude 
‘Alice, January 24, 1956; Arie Clarence, August 
24,1957; and George John, January 25, 199 

The Rowan brothers di alot of work with 
‘Andy, Ike, andl Louis Nanninga — "three very 
fine neighbours’. They helped each other with 
tang firewood, Coting loge for loner 
bhilding, and land clearing. 

(On his farm Clarence milked cows and 


shipped cream, and raised and shipped pigs. 
He also grew grain, most of which was fed to 
the livestock, 


Laing or Oni, sy 1963. Back: Carerc, veanete, 
‘Jame Henn: Pont Genre, James. Gouge, Ana ond 
anos 


Later the Rowaans moved to the SE 
14-62-35. They left Neerlandia for Ontario in 
July 1968, 

Clarence Rowan 


HENDRIK AND NIESKE (APOL) ROWAN 
Hendrik (Apri 16, 1878) and Nieske (An 
gust 28,1878) Rovnan left Oldenaijly Gro- 
ingen the Netherland, aboard te Volendam 
fn April 3, 1927. With them were ther three 
sons, Joe Jozua, August 25, 1903), Ko (Hko, 
May, 91), and Clarence (Klaas, Rbruary 22, 
1913). ‘After a nineday tip they docked in 
Halifax where they boarded train fora five 
day tipto Winnipeg, Manitoba. There Hendrik 
had a market garden. After to years they 
moved, fist to Shackleton, Saskatchewan, 
where there was a Christan Reformed con: 
Bregetion, and then to Beech, Saskatchewan 
ans farmed in Saskatchewan for ten 
years, but did not make much progress because 
{was tthe beginning the Depression (53) 
‘To make matters worse, those were the years 
Caled the Dirty Thirties or the Dustoowl years 
‘The frst dust storm they experienced vas 1h 
spring and they vail never forget tI got 90 
ikl the house that they had fo put the light 
fon, They thought the word was coming tan 
nd, The last yearn Sskatchewan they had a 
faircrop and were abe fo save some money to 
fet out ofthat county 
Ro and Clarence were in Neerland by that 
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time, soin the spring of 1940 Hendrik, Nieske, 
and Joe moved there too. They rented a half 
Section of land (E's 18-61-3-5) from Anne 
Eigersma. Hendrick died in June 1941, Joe had 
married Johanna Wierenga, a daughter of Lam- 
ment. After her husband's death, Nieske went 
tolive with them, while Ko and Clarence bach 
ed together. When Ko got married in 1943, Clar- 
tence bought a house and Nieske came to live 
with him. Although Clarence married in 193, 
hrismother remained living with them for many 
years. When there were too many little 
Rowaans for the house, Nieske went to live 
with Ko and Alice, She died in March 1963. 
‘Ko Rowan 


KO AND ALICE (KIPPERS) ROWAAN 

Ko Rowan and his brother Clarence left 
Saskatchewan for Lacombe in the mid-thirtes, 
but while Clarence moved to Neerlandia in 
1937, Ko did not come until the following year, 
Atfist the two brothers bached together, butin 
1940 their parents and brother, Joe, moved to 
‘Neerlandia also, OF this time in their lives Ko 
wrote: 

“Our parents and brother Joe, the oldest of 
the three, worked the farm. That left Klaas and 
myself to roam. And roam we did. We worked 
then here, then there. We did any kind of work 
‘we could lay our hands on, but mostly farm- 
work. We stayed as much as possible close to 
the centrum, because our feet were the only 













transportation we own. As good boys we 
wanted to keep up the good tradition of our 
fathers, so we went to the Christian Reformed 
‘Church faithfully every Sunday. As we were 
both single, we were looking for excitement. 
‘We tried) ourluck with girs. Two daughters of 
Mr and Mrs. Henry Kippers fell for our 
charms. After three years, married Alice.” 

11939 or 1940, Ko obtained lease to the NE 
1-62-35, part of a school section. He worked 
hard for two years and, with the help of his 
neighbours, cleared thirty-two acres and builta 
house with the lumber from the land he 
cleared 

Koand Alice married January 18,1942. After 
they had been married for nine years they got 
their first child, Norma (December 7, 194) 
“She was the sweetest baby ever,” wrote Ko, 
*Our second baby, a boy (Wwe named him Ea 
ward) didn’t wait that long in coming — about 
three years. He was two weeks old when we 
‘met up with him.” Ed was born August 7, 1952 





Noma, Ka Ale, 1980 


Ko and Alice made progress on the farm, 
‘They did mixed farming. After they had 
cleared all of the original quarter they bought 
the NW l-62.3-5 from Pete Emmerzael. In 1962 
they sold their farm and Ko went out working, 
Alter two years he got tired of that and decided 
tomove to B.C. where he bought a twenty-five 
‘ere farm, The Rowaans are thankful to Louis, 
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Ike, and Andy Nanninga for helping “with 
anything you can think of” 
Ko Rowan 


ARIE AND JAAN (KOK) RYLAARSDAM 

‘Abig house in Holten, South Holland the 
Neiherlands, was the home of Arie and Jaan 
(Bastiaantje) Rlaarsdam and their five chil 
dren. Arie had graduated from an agricultural 
college and now had a dairy farm. Jaan was an 
Secomplished cheesemaker Ane payed pipe 
trgan in the local Gereformeende Kerk, and 
Jaan, whe had a beautiful soprano voice, san 
inthe choi Since Arie had an inheritance fom 
Ns ater, there were few financial worries. A 
hired man and woman were permanent mem 
‘ber of the household 

“Then the cattle contracted hoof and-mouth 
disease and had to be destroyed, This disaster 
so discouraged Are that he decided fo take his 
famuly to Canada Joan didnot want to go, but 
in those days a wife had ite voice in making 
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such decisions. Arie applied for immigration as 
a farmer. Because he wanted to produce sugar 
his desired destination was southern Alberta 
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On April 16, 1925, the Rylaarsdam family 
boarded the Montcalm and set out for Canada, 
The family consisted of Father Arie, born 
‘November 8, 1890, at Zevenhoven, South Hol 
land, and Mother Jaan Kok, born July 10,1894, 
at Hazerswoude, South Holland, and their five 
children: Eva, born July 2, 1915; Gerry (Ger- 
rigje), born October 4, 1916; Pleun Adriaan, 
born March 29, 1918; Adriana, born November 
5,1919;and Anna, born January 18, 1922. Gerry 
tas the rest of the story a8 excerpts from a 
April 16,1995 

We are leaving our homeland to come to 
Canada — to come up inthe world, so Father 
May 10,1925 

‘thas taken usabout two weeks to reach our 
destination — Lethbridge. (Lots of Hollanders 
there, Father had said.) Father found employ- 
ment quite readily with a large rancher at Coal 











dale, Alberta, Mothers quite il Father moved 
usintoa three room shack. The heat, dust, and 
‘mosquitoes are unbearable and the water is 
Almost unit to drink 
July 1,195 

‘Oulbrother Arte was born today but Moth- 
er i sill very ill so Dad Is taking her to the 
Lethbridge hospital. Our infant brother is elt 
ig the cat of my ser Eva, who nine year 
old, as Father has to leave easly every morning 
toworkonthenanch. 
September 10,1925 

Eva's growing up rel quick. The rest of us 
aren't being much help t0 her either in this 
terrible situation, They had to take Mothers 
gallbladder out and tfook Mother along time 
to come home. She is stil very weak. 
April 19,1926 

“This first winter has been terribly cold. Fa- 
thers job ran out so we moved to some land st 
Lethbridge, but living conditions are worse 
There is no relief from the wind and. dust 
‘Mother is failing in health. Today Father eame 
home and told Mother that in the spring we are 
moving agai. 
March 13,1927 

We are preparing to travel by train to Ea 
rmonton, then to Westlock, Alberta, whichis as 
dloseas the tran can get ust our destination — 
Neerlandia — where the grass and the res are 
green, and thereislots of good water Mother 
filled with new hope. Father told Mother that 
there isa store, a school, and a church there, 
and that most of the people are Dutch. How 
‘Mother longs to be among Dutch people again 
Everyone is anxious to get there 
March 21,1927 

Tatherismakinga few trips to Freedom with 
some of our belongings wile we wait at West- 
Jock, Me and Mrs. Pete Hoofdakker and two 
chikiren, Peter and Josephine, are travelling 
with us. 





March 24,1927 

Tather and Mr, Hoofdakker found what 
looked to them to be an abandoned house 
‘hey moved ino ta vacant house wot 
asking who owns ft, We ae staying at Freedom 
fora lew months becmse Father and Mr Hoot 
dakker have found some work picking root for 
$ family namied Poirier. On Saturdays we chile 
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dren also help in order to earn much-needed 
‘ash. 

‘We have been told that ll children over age 
six have to attend school at Freedom, or we 
‘could bein real trouble, soEva, Pleun, Adriana, 
nd trot off to school every day, and we really 
enjoy that! Mother getting worried, wonder- 
ing if we will ever get to Neerlandia where we 
are going to make a new start. 


June 4, 1927 

‘Yesterday we started out for Neerlandia 
with a cow behind the wagon. Dad said it 
‘would only takea day; it must have been a long 
day, We got stuck — horses, wagon, cow, and 
all—ina mud hole, by Henry Mast’ place. We 
have met some Dutch people, such as 
Tiemstras and Anemas, along the’ way. That 
gave Mother a litle chance to speak to someone 
that she could talk to, and so her spirits are 
iting a lite 

‘And now we have finally arrived atthe ham- 
letand sure enough, there is the store, school, 
and church. Father tells us that we will be going, 
to that school there in September, 





= 


July, 1927 

"we are finally settled on our quarter, two 
miles farther north from the store: We live on 
the SW 15-62-55. The Hoofdakker family 
‘moved tothe quarter one-half mle north o us 
‘Weare suffering untold hardships Fortunately 
we met Me and Mrs, Kannegiter, who are 
ings ota Fey ar very Si Tw 
never forge them. 

‘Dad is planting a garden, He already builta 
snake shif log csbin. My fathers many things 
that ae good, but a carpenter isnot! He but 
that bin with the biggest green poplars he 
could see right close by. Wel! We cou only it 
them ive fogs gh al oo hepa we 
Could. At that point Mother said that she 
wished she ws dead, Dadi, "Weareon he 
fonter and things will soon get beter" He put 
$d ot on that cabin a we di’ ave 
money to buy tar paper. Wel, we moved in, 
nd fe has gone aay to work around Fre- 
dm. Me Foofdakker went with him 


July 27, 1927 
‘Dad and Mr. Hoofdakker are still gone, and 
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‘more troubles are here. The monsoon season 
hit us; the rains kept coming down for days 
vathout stopping, The sod roo 5 ot water 
proof and the rain soon started dripping. 
through. Mother tried to keep us dry, even put 
upan umbrella in the house. We were getting, 
‘soaking wet and so was everything we owned, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kannegieter worried about us 
they came to look and see if we were okay. They 
moved alot of our belongings into someof their 

he Hoofdakkers have a real neat log cabin 
with a decent roof that doesn’t leak. Mother 
‘moved us into their cabin, and I don’t know 
how that was possible as there are seven of us, 
Mother with us six children, but she did it. Itis 
really crowded in the cabin, but Mrs. Hoofdak- 
ker never complains. As for Mother too, it just, 
makes me wonder about the patience she has, 
and, not being in the greatest health, she really 
must have some great strength inside to carry 
herand us on, 


August 6,1927 
ran keeps on. Father and Me. Hoofdak- 

ker are back He says they came waking home 
inthe mud and ran, When Father popped his 
head ito our cabin, he gota surprise to find it 
tempts with vat, chidten, andall the house- 
fold goods gone. He knew we couldnt have 
gone very fa After a Hime he found us a the 
Footdatiers. 
Angst 1, 1927 

“Today we moved back to our dugout cabin 
‘The an stopped and everywhere outside fs 
drying up, but not inside, We had to bail the 
tren oul by hand fist, 
August 20,1927 

Wea hve eds bea f the ran. Fm 
surprised none of usare dying of pneumonia or 
Something worse. Mother cnes at night, and 
Sometimes during the days too, Father’ spirits 
haven’ altered; his strength i really amecing, 
because, like Mother he was born in a mile: 
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class family and is used to lots of comforts that 
wwe don't have anymore. But Mother is just 
having a hard time getting used to living out 
here. She was an only child, raised and taught 
under church laws in Holland, and was held in, 
hhigh esteem there. The difference between, 
their attitudes confuses us at times, and sister 
Eva rally has a big load to bear, stillcaring alot, 
for litte brother Avie, packing him around like 
sheishis mother. Mother can't take care of him, 
her heart is breaking, 


September, 1927 

Father fold us when we rst came we would 
te going to Nectandia school, but now we 
fark, Father dide’t Know then that our land is 
{ina different school distict. We arent allowed 
{o.atend in Neerlandia, and the Vega district 
wher weatesuppsediogodows'erenhave 
2 sthool. So we dont go to schoo! aa 
1 cheret loa ze ten pape who 

ave been helping to make things more pleas 

ant for us, Otherwise life is hard. We have 
iearmed to pick wild strawberries, raspberries, 
and blucberries, We sometimes can sell some, 
earning an extra twenty-five cents here and 
there. Every tle bit helps out 
September 15,1927 

ve're in big trouble again, bad trouble, We 
just found ou that that house in Freedom we 
Stayed in belonged to somebody and now he's 
fomeand he tes us that we owe him a whole 
pile of money for back rent. So Father quick 
Trent to Freevom this moring to fry to eam 
ome money to pay the debt 
September 18,127 

Some man came tothe farm today to seize 
some of out possessions to pay forthe debt He 
‘wanted fo take Mothers sewing machine, one 
brine horses, and some other things. Mother 
Sarted crying andthe man finally let without 
taking anything. Now Mother and Eva are on 
their way to Freedom to get Father and what 
money fe has. hope that man doesn't come 
back before Father gets here 
October 6, 1927 

Well our bad situation turned out all sight, 
at least we don't owe the money any more. 
‘Mother and Eva go Father but he didn’t have 
nearly enough money to pay the man, and 
‘what he had we needed desperately for our- 
elves, Someone told the people in Neerlandia 





‘Church about our troubles and the church peo- 
ple got together and paid the debt for us. Im 
Feally grateful to them all, But [hardly dare to 
be, Because Mother and Eva are so very upset 
aboutitall tslike their pride is hurt, having to 
depend on others for charity after once having 
plenty. 


July 12,1929 

“ixiy had to walk tothe grocery storefora 
few things. It was a realy hot day and Twas 
fred when { got there. Mr Ingwersen i the 
anager. He saw I was hot and gave me a big 
juicy angel late slowly under tee, i was 
So good! almost never get ocatan orange soit 
asa real reat 


September, 1929 

‘We are finally going to school in a real 
schoolhouse! We haven't gone to real school 
Since we wentin Freedom. This summerin July 
and August we began having classes, but they 
were held ina little log house owned by Pete 
Boman. Then they finished building our Vega 
school and twenty-two other children come 
too. Our teacher is Miss Muriel Wiis 
August2 1930 

have ajob of my own now! Yesterday Ieft 

hhome to come to a farm here in Ardrossen, 
“Alberta. I milk cows and do other chores for 
twenty dollars a month, It seems like a miracle 
to be able to eam that much money in one 
month, Father found work too, with a gravel 
crushing crew at Didsbury, Alberta, and Evais 
‘working in Edmonton. Things are really look- 
ing up now: 


September 1, 1930 

’s terible tragedy struck our family today 
Myles sister Anna, i only eight years old 
buttoday shedlied. She was accidentally shotin 
the chest while everyone was onthe way to go 
been picking, Gra Bnstrom rushed er 
by caro the hospital and Dr. Verreau came to 
meet them, but they were tooiate. Anna died in 
Mothers arms. 


September 18, 1930 

"Anna was buried today. We had the funeral 
service in the Christian Reformed Church, and 
buried her in the Neerlandia cemetery. There 
was no place we could buy acasket from, soBen 
Levers made one for us, and our teacher, 
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Muriel Wiis, padded it with cotton ating and 
‘white satin. The funeral cost twenty dollars, 


November 1, 1930 

The family ae all grief strucken, but Anna's 
death is especially hard on Mother. Mother 
loved to sing, but no one is allowed to sing in 
the house now. Because of the effect of the 
tagedy on ber, if is becoming more ificat 
forall of us 


March, 1932 

Ont family continues to sufer hardships, 
but we keep leaming to get by. Sometimes all 
vrehave to tatis pannokoeken, Only four salt, 
dra water does the trick, but when mothercan, 
She adds milk and eggs which make them este 
Better When she does that I can eat thirteen of 
them! We also eat wild game, including deer 
anubear. Father brings sh from te Athabasca 
river Pleun and I sometimes go with him, We 
walk all the way from our homestead, across 
Bil Bouwman’ fand, and though the bush fo 
the river on the comer of the NW 22-62-45 
‘There we sleep onthe sand and rocsand wake 
at daybreak to start fishing. Father is an expert 
fisherman 


August 24,1935 
‘We live in the Balm Hill area of Vega now, 
having moved here a month ago. Father said 
there were too many sow thistles on the other 
ace. Besides here he is closer to the river for 
hing, 


gust 30, 1985 

Fathers experimenting with fruit trees. He 
isa sccesfal gardener and sls alot of apple 
tres to other people in Neerandia for fir 
gardens 


August 1 1964 

iy sister Eva, my brother Arie, and myself 
areal thats ltt of oue family and we are very 
ghee We ten ak about the things that 
happened tous: Life in Canada was not indo 
Mater She ded ate everyday one tear ata 
time. She passed aay August 1, 196, a 70 
Years of age. Our sister Atiana vas 38/when 
3h ded Je 2, 1988. Pleun died of cancer on 
july 25,1971, atthe age of 3. 

{never look back | am glad we came to 
Canada, and Father always sald that you were 
poor and poorlooking. you had better be 
forth something else, like putting on the 


elbow grease and getting to work, Life wasn't 
easy for Father either He was quite dea and it 
‘a dtficul for him o camry on conversations 
With other people. Hs bestfriend was Melle 
Erznga, who would come and talk with him 
cover the many’ years 
Tather loved lie in Alberta — the adven- 
ture the hunting and fishing. He didnt care 
about material things, and was happy with 
‘whathe had. He almost never missed Sunday 
Fishing tip He liked tobe by himself and ot his 
‘week fishing tips he sid that thet he was 
‘ith hs God. He liked togo ishing tobe slone 
With his thoughts. Father passed away Feb 
by 19,1972 a 81 years of age 
Gerry Bozak 


JOHN AND ANNA (ELZINGA) SCHURING 

John Gan) Schuring was born January 28, 
1901 in Westerbork, Drenthe, the Netherlands. 
His parents were farmers. John liked i on the 
farm but had a great desire to immigrate. His 
father had gone to the U.S.A. in 1889 fo make a 
permanent home there, but iis family had 
falled him back. He must have passed his 
dreams on to his son, because in. 1926 John 
applied for immigration to the U.S.A. There 
wes a waiting isk however, 0 isiesd John 
chose to go to Canada 

John travelled on the Rjjadam and arrived 
inMay 1926. He took a tran to Toronto where a 
{fiend had secured a job for him on farm. He 
milked cows and fed pigs. After three months, 
John decided to go with his cousin, Steve Berg. 
man, fo se other parts of Canada, They ta¥- 
elled with other eager young men on the 
annual harvest train’ tothe West. The fare was 
{bventy-fve dollar fora return ticket John and 
Steve went to Gadsby, Alberta, where they 
‘were hired to stook grain forfour dallas a day 
They worked ten days and then a snowstorm 
struck: They thought this meant the end of 
stooking and quit, not realizing that it was not 
Yet winter. They went to Edmonton and got 
Job on the rallroad for thirty cents an hour. 
They were Sent 10 Entrance, Alberta, where 
they had to clean up rocks after Blasting was 
done, Thatjob lasted only one month, and alter 
that John and Steve devided to heed futher 
west. They caught a train to Vancouver, where 
itrained the entire five days of their tay. They 
decided it was too wet in that pat ofthe cou 
try and headed back to Edmonton. They sent 
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their suitcases on to Edmonton while they 
Caught the freight train. A rllrad employ 
found them hitching a fre ride and asked 
where they were going: On discovering thelt 
destination, he advised them to jump of the 
tran at New Westminster because they were 
on the freight train to the States. S0 they 
jumped off and hopped on the nex freight 
train heading east, On that train a Kindly 
Caboose man let them ride in an empty ca 
{instead of on top. At the employment office 
inEdmonton they gota job on the BAB Extra 
Gang”, another ralitoad, where they installed 
culverts under the ralls unt freeze tp, 

‘Und now John had carried his church pa- 
per 8 ls paket, fut Edmonton he met 

yan Det Woude and Bill Bouwman. They 
told Steveand ohn about the new Dutch settle: 
‘ment, Neetlandia, so they went thereto have a 
Took Chvistmas 1925 found John and steve get- 
ting to know other Dutch people at the 
Schoonekamnps' They left thei church papers 
im Neerlandia, beens John liked the com: 
‘unity atmosphere immediately 


John’ first jab in Neerlandia was a contract 
to clear fifty acres of land for George Toebes at 
ten dollars an acre. After this he and Steve 
Bergman cleared for John Gelderman, George 
‘Anema, Henry Michael, Henry Kannegieter, 


and Bill Bouwman. 
Krkke’, 

The fall of 1927 came, and again John and 
Steve wanted to make extra money ona harvest 
crew. Here they parted company, with Steve 

fing to Saskatoon and John going to 
Weyburn, Saskatchewan. After harvest John 
‘worked in a sawmill near Entwistle for three 
dollars day. Late that winter John was back in 
Neerlandia and the next spring he cleared land 
for Simon Tiemstra. It was Simon who went 
‘with him to fle ona homestead (NE 1-62-35) in 
1928, The price was thirty dollars because there 
‘was a log cabin already on the quarter. John, 
Started clearing his own land right away. 

In 1990 John was busy cleaning trees when 
something snapped in his back. Fis backache 
‘was so severe that he could not iook after hie 
sell, and he crawled on his hands and knees to 
Schoonelamp’s, Alter staying there overnight 
he walked to Winson Elzinga’ place, where he 
rested and recuperated for several days. The 
reason he walked to the Elzingas’ was that he 
was courting Anna Elzinga 


They boarded at Bill 


Anna Elzinga had moved to Neerlandia 
with her family in 1928. She was working in 
Edmonton doing housework, frst for fifteen 
doa and att for almost tity dollars « 
mont 


‘eoting with c cra iy 1 199. Sharing, Arma 
‘Benga, Hida Westobaar John Eng 


John and Anna were married November 29, 
1931, by Rev. Van Der Woe. They Hved ina 
twelveby fourteen-fot shack with lean-tofor 
‘bedroom. john fashioned table from space 
jumber Inaddtion they had two chats, cow 
chy bed, a stove, and’a box heater If visitors 
ame, blocks of firewood were used for extra 
chairs. By this time John had about seventy 
Scr dered and he ome our horn 8 
‘wagon, sleigh, andl some farming machinery. 

“Soon two boys came to filJohn and Annas 
little house: Comelius, born September 2, 
1832, and Wilbert. boo Augist 6, 1934 Farm 
prices were poor then, When Cor was bom 
Js grain or seventeen cents bushel 
Inthe spring of 82 the Sehurings bought eas 
forthrecenisadazen, borrowed some brooly 
hens fo set on them, and raised twenty three 
chicks, Two ft pigs were sold for $2.50 each 
Thei frst tractor, an Oliver 70, was purchased 
for $1,215.00 sn 1940 from C.K. Mast Te as 
brand new, complete with rubber tires and 
headlights. John was glad to have a rubber 
fred tractor because twas much easier on him 

hysially and he could work longer hours be- 
Enis of the headlights. Of couse there vas 
‘one disadvantage. John was plowing with the 








liver and when he came to the fence he cried 
“Whoal", but the tractor kept going, right 
though the fence 
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By 1940 the Schurings had a mixed farm 
which include pigs, cattle, chickens, one hun 
dred eves, and grain. Anna also liked fo work 
‘uside with the animals. Thee fist car 1981 
Chevrolet, was purchased in 1942 for nine hun 
dred dollars. In 1945 the SW 7-62-35 vas pur 
shased from Grandale, and Anna also took up 
theSW 1-62-35, fistasa gearing lease and later 
asa homestead, Ini944-45 they also built anew 
house and barn, 

John and Arwu's chosen daughter Jentien, 
arcved June i, 1945, John was a trustee on the 
School board af Grandale Schoo! and the boys 
attended there until grade eight 

‘The whole family worked hard and in 1954 
they purchased SE 12:35 from Sneider In 
1957 the SE 11-62-35 was acquired. 

In 1959 John, Anna, and Jentien moved to 
Barrhead, and Corny and Wilbert each farmed 
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some ofthe land. Cor had married Lena Vander 
Zouwen, and soon thereafter, Wilbert married. 
her sister, Willie. John and Anna were, 
hhowever, not quite ready to retie. John first 
worked on construction and later at Barrhead 
Nursing Home for eleven years, Anna worked 
at Barrhead General Hospital for five years and 
at Barthead Nursing Home for eleven years. 
Both John and Anna remain very active. 


JAKOB AND GRACE (BULTSMA) 
SCHUURMAN 

Jakob Schuurman was born on November8, 
1908, in Bierum, Groningen, the Netherlands, 
{In 1927, Jakob immigrated to the Granum, Al- 
boerta district. As a young man of 18 he wanted 
to see Canada and planned to stay just one 
year. He came as a farm labourer and later 
rented a farm. On September 27,1937, he mar- 
ried Grace (Griete Jacobs) Bultsma, She had 
been born on September 15, 191, in Wolvega, 
Friesland, the Netherlands. In 196, atthe age 
of four, she had immigrated with her parents 
and two brothers to the Foremost, Alberta area 

Jakob did not particularly like irigation 
farming and hence Jakob and Grace sought 
land in northern Alberta, In 1944, they pur- 
chased the 5 E. 13-62-45 from Gersit Kippers, 

Jakob and Grace, with their two children 
Henry (Hendrick Teake) and Bessie (Beuwkje 
Jantj), moved to Neerlandia inthe fall of 1944. 
‘The first winter was spent in George Baker’ 
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house across the saad from where Bert 
Eigersma now lives (98H). Inthe spring, they 
Iovel cul 0 the farm, The ude wee ol 
‘ery muddy so they used ther fohn Deere D 
Ind hayrack to move their possesion. They 
ina a le cow ea Behind Te wae gute ex 
hausted bythe time they reached Pee Masts 
corner ((our miles down the road). There it 
fcame bogged down in the much The cow 
decided tha was as far as was going, 30 i¢ a8 
ist there tl morning 

Later thal summey a bush fre was burning 
near the Schuurman’ house. They spent one 
‘ery anxious nightin ear thatthe Rouse would 
bm up ut the ire bypassed 

“That first fal, Jakob used his combine, 
wich he had brought from Gramm, Fe hed 
{rouble gesting the grain in, due to many roots 
‘he fact that asta wet ll didnot help He 
tras advised thats combine would never work 
inihis northern chmate. He decided to sll it 
ind sed threshing machine the folowing 

‘About 1950, Bill thus, Louis Nanninga, 
and akob attempted to excavate a coal mine ih 
the southovest comer of Schaurman’s quarter 
‘The projec was abandoned becuse the could 
not cope wth the water coming in, The projet 
trent complete faire, though, becuse the 
[eisspentmnany happy hours sting ithe 
*coalmine 

‘Over the years they purchased two more 
quarters and cleared most ofthe land, in 161 
they buita new house on the home place, On 
this fam, fur more children were born Tom 
{Feake Aibertus Jeanie Ganj Jacobs), Edna 
Joan ad John. Jakob and Grace continued to 
farm anti he spring of 977, when they reied 
and moved onto an acreage nthe Vepa dist. 
Gn this acreage they arsed thet farming 
interest on 3 smaller stale. Sine his parents 
retirement, John farms the home place. Jakob 
tnjoyed helping john and Tom farming, even 
inhis etrement‘On February 1, 1965 Jakob 

sed away asa result ofa hear attack, Grace 
Ell resides on the acreage and enjoys good 
health (988), 

Henry wes born on May 22, 1982. On April 
10,1870, he marie judy Schulz of Feet At 
present they reside on thet farm in the Frisco 
fist of Rocky Mountain Howse, Hey is 
Snvolved with his logging company, Schuur 
tan Enterprises, They have two chilren. 


Bessie was born on July 9, 1944. After High 
School graduation Bessie trained.as a registered 
nurse at the Misericordia Hospital in Edmon- 
ton, She is noted in her family for her wan: 
deriust; she has worked and travelled over 
much of the globe. Bessie now lives in Nelson, 
British Columbia, where she nurses, 

“Tom was born on May 4, 1946, On Septem- 
ber 6, 1975, he married Nancy Pozniak of 
Mellowdale’ They own a farm (S-E. 186235) 
inthe Neerlandia area, Tomisinvolved with his 
dlraglining, and logging truck business. They 
have two children: Randall Bryan, born on Ay 
119, 1979, and Tamara Dawn, born on May 19, 
1981 

Jennie was born on February 10, 1948. She 
resides on her acreage in the Vega district with 
her two daughters, Cherie Lynn, born on June 
5, 1970, and Kristine Renee, born on Janwiaty 8, 
1583. 

Edna was born on May 2, 1951, and married 
Lenard Jennings. They reside on an acreage in 
the Linaria district. Edna and Lenard have 
three daughters, 

John was born on January 31,1955, On Octo- 
ber 2, 1976, he married Josephine Pozniak of 
Meliowslale. They live on the home farm. John 
‘manages a hog operation. They have three chil- 
dren: Jason Dale, born August 27,1979; Laura 
Laine, born on October 9, 1980; and Amy Jo, 
born on December 25,1983. Josephine isa reg. 
istered lab technician and works in Barrhead 
General Hospital 

‘Grace Schuurman 


KEES AND BERTHA (TUININGA) STOVE 
Kees (Cornelis) Stoove, born March 15, 
1505, spent hs eildhood and youth in iver 
sam, Rorth Holland, the Netherlands. He 
worked na bakery thee for several years, but 
Soon Canada beckoned. Kees immigrated to 
‘Gatada with bis cousin Lodewik Rese, They 
Saved in Neerandia thelr uncle nd aunts 
place (Cate and Herminaingwersen) in 926 
ecnuse there was no work for Kees in 
newthndls, Re Gon iesor Edington hen 
he had the opportunity to buy the track 
busines from fete Tuninga, which he di He 
ofthe contact rom the Co-op to haces 
Kimonton and take groceries back. The rosd 
conitions, along with the economic ituation, 
id not make trucking a very pleasant or prok 
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itable business, so a year later Kees sold the 
truck to Billy Quick. 
Kees met Bertha Tuininga and married her 
‘on May 14, 1927, in Neerlandia. They set up 
their home in the Centre, in Jennie Oldegbers’ 
litle house. Here their first child, Susie, was 
‘born March 6, 1928. After Kees sold his truck, 
the family returned to Edmonton where he 
started a bakery. After the birt of their fourth 
child, Bertha was discovered to have a brain 
tumor. They subsequently moved back to the 
Netherlands in 1935, in the hope that she could 
be helped there. This was not to be, and she 
died August 4, 1936, leaving Kees with a family 
of children ranging from four to eight years of 
age. Kees ater emarid and now ves in Aus 
tralia, 
Carrie Olthuis 


HENRY SR. AND GLADYS (KIPPERS) 
STRYDHORST 

Henry (Hendrik) Jacob Strydhorst was born 
September 8, 1902, in the city of Rotterdam, 
South Holland, the Netherlands. When he was 
thieteen years old he quit school and began to 
work with his dad making furniture, He knew, 





however that he did not want tomake furniture 
for the rest of his life, and after three years he 
left home to work on various farms in the 
Netherlands. But he actually wanted the 
chance to have a farm of his own, and soin1923 
he decided to go to Canada 

‘At this time CPR and the Department of 
Colonization and immigration in Canada had a 
program whereby farmers in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan could ask for workers from the 
Netherlands. Sponsored by a farmer from 
Ceylon, Saskatchewan, Henry rode on a CPR 
boat to Quebec City and then took the tain to 
Ceylon. He stayed with the Saskatchewan 
farmer for eighteen months. Since the farmer 
was an English-speaking Canadian, Henry had 
{an excellent opportunity to learn the new lan- 


age 

ih December 1924 Henry went to Calgar 
Alberta where he was oat of work for sx 
tweeks, The hotel in which he stayed charged 
$550. week, and offered both hot and cold 
running water Finally he gota job baling hay 
froma siackin Airdrie, At that time hay was cut 
inthe summer and baled in the winter, The 
rot summer he worked for another fares, 
nd the folowing winter he again baled hay 

While sil in the Netherlands, Henry had 
heard about Neeslandia from an acquaintance 
‘who had a cousin, H. J. Michael, here. The 
Tamer Henry worked for in Airdsie had a big 
map of Alberta on the wall, and sometimes 
Heney would Took at it and try to locate 
Neeslindia. The trouble vas that Henry forgot 
{heexact name ofthe town, and was ooking for 
Holland. A few weeks liter he suddenly re- 
membered the correct ame was Neerandia, 
and then he sptted it on the ma 

When Henry contacted Me Michael he was 
told that homesteads were avaiable. Such ine 
formation was welcomed by Henry and he 
‘moved to Neerlanla in June 1926. Ben Lievers 
dnd Hendrik Kannegieter walked with him fo 
ielp choose a place. All the homesteads were 
‘numbered onion pegs s0 they could tell which 
Guatter they were walking. Henry saw one 
Piece of land that looked a if it ws already 
eared, but he was fold that it was muske 
Soon he made up bis mind and on June A, 
1926, he ied onthe SE 17-6235, 

Hency started cutting down trees right 
aay. With the heipofhisneighbours Peter den 
Hartog and his son Pete, and Hendik Kan- 
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negieter, he built shack. Then the clearing 
began. Five years later Henry raised his first 
crop on thirty ares, Theland was proved upon 
Say 31933, 

Henry did not consider bachelothood to be 
all that great. Alnough he usually got bread, 
milk, and butter from Mina Kennegieter, 
Fendi wite, he si had rough times. One 
timehe baked bread himeelf. Te wassofhard hat 
‘when he threw ieagainst the wal ofthe shack, 
itaig noteven crumble. The next tie he went 
to his frend Joe Holwerda’s place, he took the 
bread along and fe it tothe pigs twas not it 
{or human consumption. 

Often Henry would go to the Henry Kip- 
pers farin ovat the boys, but of special inter- 
Extwas ther sister Gladys. Henry snd Gladys 
became engaged in 1927, and five yeas later 
they were married. Fora wedding present Mir 
Kippers gave Henry and Gladys four heifers, 
Henry kept these cows and thei offspring, and 
they formed the basi ofthe mulking herd that 
he ater sold with the frm fo his son ake 


‘Ain ov rand Gays, Horry e195. 


The newly-married couple moved into a 
fourteen by twenty-foot log shack, and lived 
there oe ive ears In the summer when the 
shack was too hot they slept ina granary. Dur- 
ing these five years Henry and Gladys had 
three children: Jenny, born August 5, 1933; 
Anna, November 6, 1934; and Henry, March 19, 
1936, They were born at home with Petertie 
Schoonekamp as midwife. Ben Lieversbuilt the 
Strydhorsts a lumber house in 1937. 


‘Anna, Hane Jemy lays hong baby Henny 198. 


When Henry and Gladys were frst marred 
they didnot have a cream separator. Instead, 

had. big can with a ile tap near the 
bottom, They would lt the milk st une the 
cream had all come of the top. about twelve 
fours, Then they would drain the skim mul 
Out ofthe botom and hang the eream in the 
well to say cool. Once a week it was brought 
Alown the rad to Toebes place where the ma 
man would pick it up. 

By marrying Gladys, Henry had certain) 
secured for himself & supply of good, soft 
fread. Mind you, he had to sll fs double. 
brrrelied shotgun for i once, He had bought 
the gun from Henry Micheel for five dllars 
before he was marred, but when the flour an 
fut and there was no money to buy more, the 
{gunhad togo. He solditat Koop Mast’ trading 

ostfor thesameamount. Henty spent 3.5010 
uy a hundred pounds of four and had $50 
let ove. 

Henry and Gladys had a large family Alter 
Henry was bom, James followed on July 2 
1897. ‘Then Alice was born October 13, 1238, 
and Bertha December 17, 1959. The two gris 
‘were followed by three boys: John, born une5, 
Bit; George, Jne 20, 182: and Jake Jacob 
November, 19, Along came one more gi 
Gladys, born February 10, 145, and then again 
three boys to fl the quiver: Cor (Comes) 
bom September 1, 1946, Andy (Andre), Jane 
{ary Il 1945; and Ken (Kenneth), September 
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21,1950, Allbut the ast three boys were born a 
fone 

"With so many children, a hundred pounds 
otfour di nt go very fa As the children were 
frowing up Gays would bake sx loaves of 
Bread etry day (xcept Sunday) inher wood 
stove. Henny and lays recall ht at times 
they bought «thousand pounds of four ata 
tin. Henry would load the hundred pound 
Saton bags onthe wagon and then store them 
Spvaiin the house ie fay used about» 
Hindsed pounds of four every two weeks 


Bak: Hen. Ans, amas, Jenni, Ace, Mise: George, 
Bena Gud Henn Fon an, Andy Con ts ke 
Seo ise 


Farming was a hard existence for the 
Strydhorsts. They were the last in the com- 
‘unity to get electricity (1960). A couple years 
Titer, in 1962, they got running water in the 
house. They bought their first tractor in 19: 


Henry Je and James worked in a lumber camp 
toeam extra money forthe family. In 194 thelr 
earnings were spent on a trick, the frst 
motorized vehicle the family owned. Before 
this they had relied om horses with a wagon or 
sleigh for transportation, 

Gladys was tify hard-working woman, 
Providing fr her famaly took mos of her ime 
She sewed most of the children’s clothes. She 
even made caps for the boys. Every year she 
ftad'a huge garden and canned hundreds of 
quarts of vegetables. When the wild frit was 
Ape the children would pick strawberries, 
raspberries, high-bush cranberries, saske- 
toons, and blueberries tobe canned for winter 
Use, The Suydhorsts never bought fruit, 

There was litle time fr relaxation. Gladys 
would have loved todo embroidery orcrochet- 
ing but thee was never anytime: She had to 
sty plate a ight to Knit the needed pa 
sents for her family. 

Tt was 1968 when Henry sold the farm to 
Joke, Henry and Gladys continued to live on 
the farm, however, andl 1973, when Gladys 
stepmother died. Then they went tolive inthe 
Centre with Heney Kippers, wo died in 1977 
Always a determined woman, at fifty-eight 
Years of age Gladys decided to learn to drive a 
far She got herlicense and soon was seen div- 
ing her white car along the roads going to visit 
fnlends and relatives oF to shop in Barrhead, 
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Nine of the Strydhorst children live and 
farm in Neerlandia, In 1977 Jake married Sya 
Spronk, ya was born in Fer-en-Boccop South 
Pitan the Netherlands on July 150, Her 
family eame todmonton in Apri 951. ya was 
introduced to Neerlandi and fake by frends 
Jake and Sya have thre children: Jared Hen, 
fom October 3, 1978; Sarah Anne Klazina, 
bom January 18, 1980; and Heather Nicole, 
tom February 26, 1984 
ohn matied Margaret Peters of Clairmont 
in 1968 They lve in La Glace and farm vith 
theirfour children. George marred at Zenski 
of Edmonton in 1866, Hes acarpenter and has 
hobby farm in Whitecourt, They have four 
Ghitren. Clndys marred Ar Riis of Lac 
tombe in 1965. They farm in Lacombe and have 
iechldren, nes whom ded nD, ge 
Tro the Bangkok flu, complicated by’ a rare 
Mood dense ‘ 
enry and Gladys sil live in the hamlet 
winere Henry grows several rows of brown 
tears every sumer and Gladys now has time 
to read and crochet 
Ken Strydhorst 


LUCAS AND ANNIE (EMMERZAEL) 
STURWOLD 

Lucas Sturwold, son of Toney and Roelofe, 
came with his family to Neerlandia in 1916 
Lucas attended school till he was fourteen years 
old, then stayed home to help his ater with 
the farm and blacksmithing work. Toney used 
to go to the neighbours with the crusher to 
crush grain. He also had a wood sawing outfit 
and would go around the community sawing. 
firewood. In 1932 Lucas obtained the NW 
9-62:3'5 as a homestead. He continued living, 
with his parents until his marriage to Annie 
Emmerzael on June 27, 1943. Before he got mar- 
red, Lucas had built a house on his father’ 
farm, He and Annie lived there for two years, 
and then the house was moved to Lucas’ farm 
‘vith a Caterpillar tractor driven by Johnny Mo- 
Todowich and a tractor driven by Bert Michael 
for extra traction. 

Tucas and Annie had six children: Reta 
(May 5, 1944), Martha (September 6, 1945), Tom, 
January 17, 1948), Arlyn Percy (September 18, 
1950), Rodney Wayne (August 4, 1953), and 
Sherti Lee Anne (October 10, 1958) 

Like most Neerlandia farmers, Lucas raised 
grain, The grain was cutin the fal with a binder 








and tractor. When they were old enough, the 
Sfiidren took tums driving the tractor Some- 
fies the cating would go gait wel butoten 
there would bea breakdown withthe binder 
{The pitman broke a numberof mes. As the 
fama grew up, the children Helped io stook 
the gan 

‘hreshing time was a special event. Ifthe 
weather was ice and the tivesking went wel, 
$Hiazan exciting te for all The men worked 
Tard but so did the women. Atmnoon the ree 
trould come into the house, where lage de 
Terhad been prepared for them. Anaieand the 
fie inyete the dinner fer theme a 
ft he house. Soon large Tunch weould be 
prepared and sent out fo the eld forthe mens 
emoon te. Special baking was always done 
forthe men, ant the children enjoyed the di 
ferent foods, Many hot and cold drinks were 
Aso sent tothe fed forthe thirsty men 

When Lucas firs started farming, he wasn 
a threshing crew with Bert Michael, Arie 
Fekce, and lake Stunwold. Then forquite afew 
fears he was with Getrt Kippere and the 
Eiyanorst men, When Tom, Anyn, and Red 
twee od enough they joined too 

Treas, it the help of his family, milked 
cons or any yeas. The lk was Separated, 
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andthe ezeam was stored in the wel pit, where 
there was always cold water. Henry Srydhorst 
Sr would come with his horses and wagon 
ery Monday moming to pickup the fll cant 
steream, 

When they were frst marie, Anni 
scrub bord for washing clothes. Aye 
Shegota wooden handwashing mackine which 
‘he ted for ve years 

For many Yeats afer they were frst mar- 
‘ied, Annie-dsed a wood cook stove in the 
Fichen. Attached tothe side oft was a reser 
oir which could be filled with water Sine the 
ove was almost always in use, the water 
‘would stay hot nd Annie could us ior wash 
ing dishes. The kitchen used fo get quite hot 
then Annie was heating water canning vege 
tiles, or baking bresd The children enjoyed 
Ipnglhind the stove, and found itso comvor- 
able that they ten fll asleep 

‘As wellay the wood stove, there wasa wood 
heater inthe living room that could be ward 0 
tna up the house In the winter though, the 

firs would get pretty cold, Things im 
proved when the Sturwos got coal furnace 
Ropovided more central heating, But it could 
cause problems oo, When the coal vas damp it 
sos hard to get aire going. Also, beore the 
coal started burning propery it could ext 
Some strong-smeling umes which hurt ones 
tyes The coal smoke made the wals of the 
Fousea dirty grey. Thecilfarnace that replaced 
the cor furnace gave more relabie eatin 
Sometimes in the winter, though, the off 
trhich was kept ouside, would stifen and had 
tobe heated up before it could be used. And 
there vaso less work for Annie in cleaning the 
walls they got diy ant a quickly a ith the 
Coal fumace 

‘On the fam, things slowly improved, Stur 
vw fit tractor afte ed Farmall A, as 
toughtin1949 It did nothave much power and 
soul pin very easy inthe eld Since he 
Srarwolds dla not havea cart this time, they 
tven used the tacor fr transportation Ono 
casion. Around 1935, Lucas bought a John 
Deere, which wasa bigimprovementoverthe 
Formal, and was used nt he quit arming 
the ate 160s 

Formany years, Lacasand Annie used ther 
horses wit buggy in aummer anda sleigh i 
winter for travel I 1951 the famuly got fst, 
‘ar small green Moris Oxford. But in the 











1950 the roads were in such poor condition in 
the spring that the car often got stuck. Occ 

Sionaly the Sturwolds would leave the car on 
the main road, asthe road to thelr place was 
impassable. 

By the time Reta began school, the school 
buses had been in operation for about two 
Years The Sturwold children rode on the Vega 
brs; it began ts ran in Vega, picked up children 
north of NeerlandiaSchooland then went ono 
Barrhead The hilen had to walka half mile 
tovand from the main road everyday. They 
ttued fo walk withthe Albert Eigersma, 
tmond Visser and Henry Strydhorstchidren 
For some years this was such sarge group that 
the bus led up quickly when stopped st that 
comer. There was no rule about ony three st 
dents to a seat in fact, one was lucky if one 
could find a seat at all Children would often 
fave to stand in the aise all the way to schoo! 
Due tothe poor road conditions, the bus di 
not alvays arive atthe stop atthe same time 
very moming. The Sturweld children often 
fad along wat in rainy cold weather, One 
winter Lucas pulled atte building to the main 
Toad and set it east of the road s0 that the 
‘dren could have a ite protection from the 
Slee cae they aot In spring 
time, when the roads werebreaking up, the bus 
<idmnot runt al The children would then have 
to walk the three miles to and from school 
‘Otten bythe time they got home, they would 
have ed rings around thie legs whee the top 
ofthe rubber boots rubbed them. 

Lucas’ homestead originally had many trees 
nit: The frst two years he and his brother Jake 
di some logging on itand later sawed the logs 
into lumber on Lucas yard, One stand of trees 
remainedin the middle ofthe quarter for many 
Years, and fre went through them a couple of 
times, inthelate sities, theland was cleared by 
2 Caterpillar actor The Strydhorst brothers 
rere renting the land so they picked the roots 
By thetime ueas sold theland, Rwasallunder 
cativation 

Electricity came to the Sturwold farm in 
1956. After that Lucas and Annie bought elec 
trical appliances for the house and motors 10 
run the pump, 

‘The Sturwolds got a phone in 1969, Both 
Annie and Reta worked on the phone exchange 
in Carl Mast’s house. When Reta worked there 














tees 1968. 


the pay was $.25 an hour. Annie worked there 
from May 1967 through December 1969. 

Reta Sturwold married James Strydhorst in 
1968, Martha studied nursing at the Royal Alex- 
andra Hospitalin Edmonton, where she isnow 
hhead nurse in the emergency department. She 
married Chris Birrell in 1968. Tom attended 
Dordt College for a year after completing high 
school, He married Gerda Versteeg in 1970. 
They live in St. Albert with their two daugh: 
ters. Tom works in construction. Arlyn lives in 
Edmonton, where heisasalesman for Kirkland 
and Rose, He has two children, Rod married 
Cathy Wallace in 1982. They live near Campsie, 
and Rod drives for Barrhead Truck, Sherr! and 
her husband, Gordon Kuschminder, live in 
Barthead. They were married in 1981. Gord 
‘works in construction, 

Lucas and Annie sold their farm to James 
and Reta Strydhorst in 1972 and moved to Barr 
head. Annie worked in the Barehead Nursing 
Home for twelve years and stl lives in Barz 
head, 

Annie Sturwold 


JOHN AND ANNA (CONSTANTYNOVICH) 
TANSOWNY 

FRED AND JOAN (LOBLEY) TANSOWNY 
__Tohn Tansowny was born October 18, 1902, 
hear Devon, Alberta, to Polish immigrants. 
‘Anna Constantynovich was born September 
4, 1897, in Poland and later immigrated to Can- 
ada, John and Anna were married November 


25,1925. They fin formed near Devon, then 
Ive to Went in Wasa wo years er 
SMarted up a sawmill in Linatia, Dting those 
Years four children were born to John and 
‘ria: Fred on August 2,126; Walter on Fe 
rary 1, 1928; Hazel on September 16, 1929; 
Sand Andrew on March 3, 131 

‘On uly 8, 193, John took out the SW 
15-62:35 08 homestead, and Aria took out 
the SE 1962-35. The area was heavily m= 
bere, but John ceared enough land forbid 
ings, moved his sawmill there, and squared up 
enough logs to build a house and a barn. The 
family moved onto the homestead inthe allot 
1952, flin did more logging that winter so that 
fe could make lumbet Setiers irom Neer 
dia and Voga also brought loge to be sawed 

By 1995 there were's0 many logs that his 
1836 HP. Hart Parr trator was too small for 
the job, so John bought a 80 FP. Case steam 
tng had enough power orn bth te 
mill and a homemade shingle mul, which cut 
‘many thousands ofshingls from jack pine and 
‘rhe poplar John als sed the engine to run 
Tis threshing machine. There were several 
runaway teans of horses when the stam valve 
Blew fom too mulch pressure oF when the 
steam engineer would blow the whistle for 
juneh 


Tuesing win he steam angie 1608 


In 1935, John had a setting west of the de 
Vries homestead and between there and his 
home, John sawed aver one million feet of lum- 
ber. When Fred was twelve years old he helped 
his father atthe mull and learned how to seale 
lumber. Andrew Wierenga was the tal saw 

at the mill at that time and was paid $1.25 a day 
“He would write down the size of each log in a 
scrbbler, and in the evening Fred would calcu 
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When Fred was old enough to go to school, 
John and Anna made arrangements that he 
board with Mr. and Mrs. McKinty, who lived 
close to the Shoal Creek school. But when John 
took Fed there, he would not stay. He says that 
maybe he was scared of their girls. So Fred did 
‘ot tart school till he was ten years old. Then, 
hhe went to Neerlandia school which was nearly 
six miles away. In the summer John would take 
Fred, Walter, and Hazel to school each morn- 
ing, and they would walk home after school 
Sometimes they could catch a ride with one of 
the Nanninga or Wierenga families. In the win- 
fer they used a closed-in sled and horse. Anna 
would puta good-sized rock inthe oven over 
right, then puttin the sleigh in the morning to 
keep the children warm. The children would 
leave the horse at Walter Wargackis blacksmith, 
shop, which was close to school, Walter took 
‘are ofit most of the time. Then John purchased 
2 buggy s0 the children could use it in the 
Summer In 1939 the Grandale School was built 
fn the NW 6-62-25, so Fred finished his last 
year of school there. After moving to the 
Neesiandia area John and Anna had two more 
children; Billy (William), born May 7, 1936, and 
Cecilia, born February 17,1939, 


‘After Fred quit school he worked with John 
ona threshing crew. In the winter of 1941 he 
worked at Boman's sawmill in Vega for five 
dollars a month with room and Board. The 
following winter he drove truck for an Edmon. 
ton trucker for seventy-five dollars a month, 
hauling rails from Shoal Creek, Te was hard 
work with long hours. On retuen trips they 
would bring a foad of coal back to one of the 
many schools in the Westlock-Barthead area, 
‘The trucker had the school contract for supply 
ing the coal for heating. There would be times 
when Fred would not get home till midnight, 
after unloading that dirty stuff into sometimes. 
‘crowded quarters. 


John bought a trucking route in 1943. Since 


the boys were grown up, they helped operate 
the tacking Business, hauling livestock and 
merchandise for the Shoal Creek, Linaria, 
Woodmore, and Freedom districts. They also 
operated gravel and sand pit business from 
{her farm for many years. 

In the sommer of 1943 Joan Lobley of Sun- 
dre came to teach at Grandale School. The first 
year she boarded at Bill Tansowny’s. The next 
year she stayed at John Tansowny. Tred and 
Joan got fo like each other and were married 
July 26, 1945. Tey lived with Fred's parents for 
the frst three years, then moved to Shoal 
Creek Fred and Joan have four culdzen, Joan 
taught at Neetlandia in 1968-69. Fred is pres- 
ently (984) working for Mert Store in Ba 
‘head and Joan worked at the Government 
Liquor Store there from 1974-84. 

Walter worked for the Department of Tans- 
portation since his early twenties and lived ona 
Farm neat Westlock. He marcied Mary Millar on 
December 28, 148. She taught in Neeriandia 
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from 1955 to 1957. Hazel married Kizik 
Wichinski, and they are presently semi-retired 
‘on their farm acreage northwest of Neerlandia 
‘Andrew had a hardware and furniture bust 
ness in Stettler but is now retired. Billy has a 
trucking business and lives in Edmonton, 
Cecilia married Irvin Lorentz and they live in 
Edmonton. Cecilia is confined to a wheelchair 
with multiple sclerosis, 

In 1944 John built a new house, which was 
cone of the first in the district to have running 
water and electricity. All the material wat 
bought from the Neetlandia Co-op store 








Tansowny house bin 1944 


Astime went by the family grew up, and in 
1952 ohn rented the fam out to Walter Heard 
‘Anna moved to Barrhead so the two youngest 
tuleen could easily walk to school, the Gran 
dale Schoo! having closed for lack ofa teacher. 
John wzote “Later on that fll they put in a 
School busin that district. Car Mast was onthe 
School board and got me t0 drive that bus to 
Barchead. T drove for nine years and many of 
those children are now fathers and mothers 
and stil remember me as their strict old bus 
iver 

Jolin and Anna sold their homesteads to 
Kioas Piers in 162. They moved into Tillrest 
Home in Barrhead in May 1980. Anne was con- 
fined in the hospital for three months ater 
sulferinga stoke, and passed sway August 8, 
198, a the age of eighty-five. John is st ving 
in the Home 





Fred and John Tansowny 


HARM AND GELSKE (TALSTRA) TEN 
HOVE 


1H. |. Harm Jan) Ten Hove and his bride 
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warmly received by various families who 
provided places forthe family members to stay. 
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‘When the Konings left, the Ten Hove family 
took up residence in the apartment above the 


Soe, What exatementit wasforthechildren © 
eekinto the town assembly room! This oom, 
‘here meetings and community socal events 
wee held, wat also above the store and could 
Se seen through a doorway in the hall ofthe 
Ssportment. An ehat a novelty to havea ash 
tet! Nevertheless, when one of the younger 
members heard that former occupant hd 
floshed that tle and it plugged and over 
Aowed into the warehouse below, she prefer 
red the outhouse 

Jean remembers that in Neerland she was 
considered oid enough to go to Young Peoples 
Sockty whe tn Lacie she was ot She wes 
thle be suddenly conaered grown 

‘One day acerain gentleman stopped atthe 
gas pump a the stove to fil his ear‘ Dick and 
ty said their folks had closed the store fora 
few hours while they went avay on busines. 
‘The gentleman, however being a Co-op mem 
tek entiied to get his ankilled a per- 
suading the children to do it for him, eft 
ontent Iwas not long before he discovered 
‘hat the cap to is gas tank had been misplaced 
tnd was gone forever That litle cap cenaily 
mused asi the gentleman was 0 provoked 
about the lostcap that it vas even broughtupat 
thenext Board meeting, andthe hldren were 
‘baked for pumping fas 

Mai came tothe Fost Office inthe store on 
Tuesday and Saturday evenings, so these were 
ipecial dates when most ofthe commanity 

ie gathered the ler people shopped and 
Fisted wl the young people played sottal. 
[ther exciting event forthe fen Hoves was 
the arial of the freight, That was just ike 
Christmas, with boxes of many sizes waiting to 
feunpacked. 

Each day H. J had to check the Mekaskey 
cash ester to keep all Ue account straight 
Eich night someone had to go downstairs nd 
shut the power pant off I ys an aay task that 
tven Bety cout do, but the trp back upstairs 
Eithe dak was a bi unnerving with ge, 
dirk, unrecognizable objects to pass by onthe 
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‘One Sunday evening three distict young 
people joined the Ten Hove young people in 
The ore to engage in a snc forbtiden act. 
They seed aie bit of Bologna fom the long 
roland 





Despite all the happy times, the family let 
Neerlanidia to return to thei farm at Lacombe 
after just four months. They had discovered 
that Co-op stores have too many bosses and 
that merchandising was not better for them 
than farming 

1H. J Ten Hove passed away in December 
1977. His wife, at 86 years of age, is in Red Deer 
Narsing Home and stl remembers happy 
times in Neerlandia. The four children are all 
farming in the vicinity of Lacombe, 





Jean Buit 


(GEORGE AND ANNIE (FISHER) TERPSMA 

George Terpema was bom in Neerandla 
buthis parents moved to Edmonton just before 
the Depression, In 135, at age nineteen, 
George decided to move back this parents 
farm (SW 354135) He stout in Apr witha 
team of horses and a leg, anda hayrack 
loaded with machinery. The bridge at Mancla 
was bare and wet anda farmer tere ad sag 
ested stay overnight an leave eal in the 
{homing when the bridge would be ey. George 
aint he ore re shod ado 

lem with them or the sl 

PrGeorge fie ved inthe od House, but after 
some tine he bought a house fom Loe Rey, 
dhuga cellar and moved itonto the pice ors 
couple of yeaa Geonge worked in asain 
the winter and for Hleny and Ina Mast inthe 
summer in 1936 his brother Norman came to 
the farm to aetat him, Later Norman bought 
that quarter and George moved onto hs fa 
thers second quarter GW 26619-5 

(On the land some buildings but by the 
former owne, George Caughln, were sated 
onthe edge ofa bush: One Sunday sternoona 
tah fire Burned al de buildings onthe pace. 
George managed to save his sow and her ite 
Pigs A neighbour Tom Wilson, gave George a 
Lie granary tolve in anda ahd for his pigs. 
Inthe meantime George summerallowed the 
fiteen aces that were broken on the quarter 
He ltr bila small Rouse log bash, and 
‘ther builingson the south endo the quarter 

in 1099 Ceonge began dating Annie Fisher 
‘Tey were mated April 6 9h, by Re Van 
Der Wout: Five children were bor to George 
snd Annie while they lived in Neerland Joan 
Bernice January 9, 1943); Douglas (August 22, 
1945), Wayne Richard January, 1947) Arthur 
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John (December 17, 1949); and James Lewis 
(February 1, 1952), 

‘Annie was often bedridden because of vat- 
cose veins, ulcers, and phlebitis. Doctors ad 
vised George to move to a warmer climate 
because of what they thought was arthritis in 
his spine. So in 1955, the Terpsmas sold their 
farmand moved to the Okanagan Valle, B.C 
‘There doctors found the real cause of Geonge’s 
problem, and he had spine surgery in 1957, 
‘Another son was born therein 1956, In 1959 the 
‘Terpsmas moved back to Alberta, to the Rocky 
Mountain House area, where their sixth son 
‘was born in 1962. He lived for only two days. 

“Their oldest son, Doug, was murdered Au- 
gust 24,1983, by ashotgun blast tohis chest. He 
and his family were living near Vernon, B.C 
George and Annie live on a farm in Rocky 
Mountain House, where they raise horses, 

‘Annie Terpsma 


JOHN AND HARDA (LIEVERS) TERPSMA 

John Terpsma immigrated to Canada with 
his parents in 1911 and filed on the NW 
2641-35 on December 18, 1911, Although he 
continued living with his parents on their 
homestead, he built a Is by 24 foot log shack on 
his homestead in 1914, He also built log barn, 
ddug.a well, and put up 14 mile of wire and rail 
fencing. He received the patent to the land in 
1921, In 1920, he had cropped twenty-two acres 
on the quarter and owned fifteen cattle, five 
horses, andl six hogs. 

John Terpsma married Harda Lievers in 


June 1928 in Edmonton, as Neerlandia had no. 
‘minister at that time John had sold his home: 

stead to Andries Wierenga, so he and Harda 
lived ina tent on the Kooy homestead the frst 
summer That all they moved to log house on 
the SW 26-613. The next year, on July 20, 

1929, John took up the NW 2661-3-5 asa home- 

stead. When he filed, he paid $125.00 for the 
improvements on it: a log shack, 2 well, an 
unfinished stable, three hundred fenceposts 
and twelve slashed acres, This homestead was 
the Terpsma home for the next twenty years. 


stn and Hara weg prow. 


Joho and Harda had eight children: Dewey 


(Douwe), December 28, 1928; Jennie (Jansje) 
December 3, 1930; Betty (Betsje), November 1 
1934; Tena, January 19, 1936; Harry (Hendrik), 
July 9, 1987; Katie (Kaartje), January 25,190, 
John Gan), March, 1941; and George, February 
1B, 1982. All except George were born at home 
with the help of midwife Petertje Schoor- 
tkamp. George was born in the Barrhead hosp 
tal. For Harda, sitting ina tiny log house with 
lite children winter in and winter out, when 
there was almost seven months of sno¥, was 








almost unbearable. She often wished they 
‘ould leave and mave somewhere whereit was 
eiSng a family during the Ds 
asing a family during the Depression 
yeas wan ditica. Since they had cows and 
Uickens, there was always enough food, but 
there was not mach money for clothes and 
shoes or grocery items suchas sugar and salt 
‘As long ae they could sell some cream and 
eggs, the Terpaias pulled through. There was 
sTraysalot of wild fut available. Harda picked 
and canned raspberries, strawberries, blueber- 
fey, and cranberries unt all the bots were 
full After their third child was born, Jobn 
ought Hard a gas washer, which was a Bless” 
ing 
‘Another good thing that happened was 
svhen they finaly gota wel riled. Before that, 
uring the winter, they would have to haul 
Snow in the house and melt tall — enough for 
the family, the wash, and the livestock: One 
Winter they melted snow each day for our 
fovrs and fo horses as well as for the fay 
Titer John built @ brick furnace outside and 
they melted snow inthe tub onthe furnace; it 
teas quite an invention: When they gota well 
Galle, though, twas areal lux. Iwas Tess 
than one hundred feet deep and nearly a run- 
ring wel, Butitcost them one oftheir best milk 
Cows. Jack Tuninga and Bill Olhuls delle the 
twell and after everything was done Jack said to 
John, "You know, John, i you want to square 
tp we could have one of your cows.” John 
twanted to get straightened up too and said, 
You pick which one you want.” Wel. did't 
the bust cow in the barn get picked; not only 
that but she was the best miler too! 
ohn worked to prove up the land and re- 
ceived the patent in 1839, He had thicty-nine 
dere in crop by then and all ofit was fenced. A 
new lumber house had been built in 1937, but 
they sil bumed wood to hea the house and 
neverhad electric power: During the 40s, when 
concitions improved, John bought a Chevy ca. 
Buthe didnot know much about carsanditran 
gutof ono more ca ater ha Much ater 
they finally ought another car 
“Handa wrote, Inallthe years welived there 
[Needandia] we did nothave too much material 


things, but welived together ke one big ha 
{aml helping each other when t was needed. 


The one thing that held us together was our 
faith in God.” john and Harda sold the farm in 


Back Jn, Dovey, Tena, Hard, Jo, Baty, Font Hay, 

‘in, Kate, Googe c Toa 

1949 and moved with their family to Burnaby, 

B.C., where the climate was much warmer, 

John has since passed away. Harda is living in 

New Westminster, B.C., with her brother John. 
‘Harda Terpsma, 


NORMAN AND EILEEN (WIERENGA) 
‘TERPSMA 

‘Norman bached on his father's homestead 
(SW 35461-3.5) from 1937-1943, when he mar- 
Fed Eileen (Elie) Wierenga. They were blessed 
With five children: David, born June 7, 1944 
Betty Anne, born June 7, 1946; Lawrence Lam: 


ck Norman, le Front: Davis. ety Lawrence, Rosen, 
‘956 
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bert, born june27, 1948; Rosanne, born June, 
1954; and Florence Irene, born September 18, 
1960, Florence was “called home” in her infan- 
y; she died of enb death on January 28, 1961 

Norman and Elie worked hard together at 
their mixed farming operation: milking cows, 
raising and feeding hogs, and managing 
Stall cow-calf operation. A’second quarter, the 
NW36-61-3'5, was purchased from Albert Mast 
Sr in 1967. The original log house on the home- 
Stead was taken down during the sixties and 
the logs were used in erecting a small cattle 
shelter, which is still Being used. The old log 
barn was taken down in the 1970s. 

Betty married Walter VanderZyl on Febru 
ary 9, 1968, and they live in Edmonton. They 
Ihave two children. David married Gerrie Van- 
dethorst on August 15, 1969, and they live in 
Abbotsford, B.C. They have five children. After 
Lawrence quit school, he stayed at home and 
‘worked on the farm with Norman. He married 
Lucile Duker (March 5, 1958) of Edmonton on. 
June 18, 1976, and lives on the homestead, 
Rosanne lives at home with Norman and Elie 
land svorks asa teller in the Barrhead Toronto- 
Dorninion bank. 
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In1975, Norman and Bliebuilta new house 
on the homestead, where they stil live. Nor- 
San tetired in 1979, seling the farm to Law 
rence. Lawrence and Lucille continue to farm, 
managing hog farow-torfinish and.acoweealé 

‘ Norman Terpsma 


ALBERT AND TENA (WIERENGA) 
TEMSTRA 
‘Albert Tiemstra married Tena Wierenga, 


daughter of Hendrik and Hilje, on March 1 
931. They had two sons: Simon Albert, born 
January 31, 199, and Harold Albert, born June 
1, 196, Albert took out the NW 13-6135 as a 
homestead on August 5, 1926. 


Court Day Abert and Tana at Anas, 880. 


Abert and his brothers, Gerben and Joe, 
did lot of road grading and snow plowing 
the county in the 19408 and early 19505. The 
county supplied the grader and the snowplow, 
fut the Temtras had to supply the trator I 





there had been a bad snowstorm, the only way 
toget through was with two tractors pulling the 
snowplow and one pushing. 


‘san and oe Tout for a bunay 


Albert was the fist person to bus children to 
school in Neerlandia, starting in 1946. The bus 
vas Albert’ truck, with an-open box on it in 
Which the children stood. Each morning, Al 
bert would begin the route by picking up chil- 
dren in his own neighbourhood, then go west 
to Fishers’, and from there north to school 
along the main road. The parents paid him at 
first he received about six dollars aday. In 1648 
Albert bought amore modern bus: a new truck 
that had a box with a roof and three windows, 
ane on the front and one on each side. Inside 
Albert put some homemade benches. Now he 
‘was paid by the school division and, besides his 
ld route, he also had a route to the west 

Albert used this bus until 1950 when he sold it 
to Frank Visser, 

From 1957 t01967 Albert operated the coun. 
ty road grader. During the winter he some- 
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times worked almost day and night to keep the 
roads snow plowed. 

‘Simon married Dorothy Baker in 1957 and 
they started farming with Albert and Tena, 
Harold marsied Wally Fehr on February 19, 
1968, and moved to Edmonton where he is @ 
partner in an insulation manufacturing firm. 
He and Wally have three children. 

Albert and Tena retired in 1963 and moved 
to Barrhead, where they built a new house. 
Albert passed away June 18, 1967, of a heart 
attack suffered during the church service. Tena 
Continued to live in their house until 1960 and 
raw lives in Golden Crest Manor in Barchead, 

‘Simon Tiemstra 


(CHARLES AND SADIE (TUININGA) 
TIEMSTRA 

Charles (Tjeerd) Tiemstra was born in 
Bolsward, Friesiand, the Netherlands. There 
heattended school until he completed the sixth 
grade. Fora time he helped his father, Ulbe, on 
the farm. Then he worked for a dairy farmer 
until 1920, when he decided to go to Canada 
since he did not see any future for 9 farm la 
bourer in the Netherlands. His half brothers 
Siebren Tiemstra and Jan Anema were already 
in Neerlandia, so that was his destination 
When Charles made up his mind to go to Cana. 
da, hisbrother, Ike, and his father decided to go 
too. In June 1920 they sailed from Antwerp 
Belgium, on an English steamship, 

“The Tiemstras travelled third class, but the 
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beds and meals provided were good. Third- 
Glass passengers did not get tea and cookies in 
the akeroon, s0 at teatime Charles and ane 
‘her fellow in his cabin would go up to the 
Sttondé lass foo for tea and cookies Chles 
enjoyed the excitement of saling and would 
sften stand onthe deck during stormy weather, 
Mratching the ocean waves, After eleven days 
They landed in Montreal. From there they hada 
{ouray tain tp to Edmonton 

“The fist night, the Temstas stayed a the 
Innmigration Hall. The nextday they walked to 
the CPR station. Charles and The were each 
farcying 2 lange, full suitcase. When they 
showed thee tickets, the officals there tried To 
explain that the Wesllck train didnot leave 
fom there. I was to no aval, because the 
Tremstras knew no English. That night they 
slept a the Immigration Hall again, and re 
{urned to the CPR station the following day 
Finaly one ofthe officals called ata an they 
tree brought ive miles away'to the Dunvegsn 
{Une Station, Charles thought the taxi ide was 
tmuch better than walking with that suitcase 

The language Deir cased mare di 
culties, When they got to Westlock that eve 
hing, Marshall picked them up by stage from 
thettation, in accordance with arrangements 
nade by Siebren Tiemstra. The arrangements 
included a slay at a Westlock Hotel anda ide 
father the next day. Marshall ied to explain 
this tothe thre totally bewildered Dutchmen 
Finally, Ube suggested that they begin walk- 
ig. Alter walking six miles, they slept over 
‘ight ina farmers bamn. They ate Breakfast at 
the farmers house the next morning, then 
Started waking again. e wae a hot day end the 
mosquitoes were bad, too. The farther they 
trent the heavier the sultease seemed. At Free 
ddom they bought some crackers, butcr, anda 
piece of sausage: Once in a while, when they 
Enwalog house, they would ask directions to 
Neeflandia. The last place they stopped was 
Chis Voights of Mellbwdate. He knew a ile 
Dutch and also knew Siebren, so gave them 
further directions. After walking anaiher seven 
trie, the three men, very ted and hungry, 
finally landed in Necrlaia at seven o'lock 
that evening 

‘Now the ianguage was no problem, Amon; 
tho ads, Dutch ot Fries wae slays spoken 
Charles stayed atJan Anemals that summer and 
did Team some English from the Anema chil 





























dren. He worked for fan, clearing land with an 

‘mat fall, Chales and tke worked with a 
soad gang, feprading the road from Clyde t 
Earrhtade Thr ob wast pick the rocks and 
tree roots when the grader was working and 
throw them into a dite across the fow paces in 
theroad: Then they had to fica wooden culver 
inthe low spot, The crew worked eight hours 2 
dy They hed to provide their own blankets 
Sr towels and sept om some hay ina ig tent, 
Stout nine or ten men toa tent. Frank Thom 
Son'of Mellonedale was the foreman and is 
wile, Ege did the cooking She made all Kinds 
Sipe for dessert, which Charles and ike 
feased on —in the Netherlands they had been 
Used ving many patos ond be, Werk 
ing with the crew, Charles learned English 
quel 

iter freeze up, the to brothers returned 
to Necriandia. They helped fan and Siebren 
Ful rewoud andbring home thay that they 
Tad made that summer few mies east long 
the Shoal Creek The following spring Charles 
found work on a farm near Kilem, caring 
fortydollareamonth, There helearnedto dive 
forges since he had to use them for ploveing 
dha hattowing. Every other Sunday Be went 9 
Suits brother Ike, and Ted and fda Reta, 
oho worked abot eight miles away: After the 
Tallwork was done: Charles and Ike and Ted 
Feioma went to Edmonton and found emplo 
fnentinacoal mine, wher they worked dung 
The winter of 9212 Shovelling coal was hard 
{honk Bt the relatively warm temperate in& 
thine during the winter more than compen 
Shted. Charles was pad foreach nr losded and 
ould sverage five dollars a day, 8 very good 
onne 

However, when spring came Ted went 
nome and Charies and fue founds join the 8 
Tithe Brickyard. They rented 9 shack on 
Fraser Fats for tive dollars a month, Inthe fall 
they went on the move again, working along 
th Ted Reiter for Sasaiehewan farmers. It 
the winter they returned to Edmonton. During 
tho summer of 1922, Charles had bought the 
George Wing, homestead (SE 27-61-35) for 
Si0" had Eventy acres under culation, @ 
Jog house and a twenty-foot deep hand-dog 
well" Now that Chares had bought land, he 
iad enough work on his farm ceasing land In 
the spring of 123, he bought bed, a cook 














stove, afew chairs, and atin heater which he 
tooktothe homestead along with homemade 
tale, His meals were the bchelors usual fae: 
ta sliced potatoes fied pin ft fel egg 
Ices dr red ihm He ao bout 
Ered apples or peaches (in twenty-poun 
tees) hich he Cooked ap for dessert 

‘Afferspending the whole summer clearing, 
Carles went to workin the coal mine again for 
the winter of 192528 The net spring, with his 
snings, he bought two horse with hamess 
fnd aguin went fo the farm for the summer 
‘With he ep of Ben Lievers, he builta20by 30- 
foatbam.Ithada hiproof which provided aloft 
in which hay could be stored. When winter 
{hme he et his horses with Sibren and went 
Sek the coal mine for the forth and st 
fine, Te following spring, just before he let 
Edmonton he ought shigh-whesled wagon, 
thre sections of harrows and two more horses 
wrth harness, al fo eghty dollars. Hie loaded 
theharrows onto the wagon in preparation for 
the tap to Neerlandia but Dave Tuninga, who 
was rinning a truck from Neerland to Ed. 
tmonfon, warned him that the horses would 
break ther log unless they were shoed, since 
the ads were covered with fe. So for twelve 
{bors Charis hada blacksmith shoe all eight 
legs of his horses. The shoes had props that 
{Gud be screwed in so thatthe animals woul 
Fatal Athi the nen morning, Charest 
off He was fortunate that his wagon had a 
Spring seat on the grain box, since the entice 
tinety miles was dirt road ith many deep 
fuls. Chales stopped overnight ata farmers 
ome along the way, and reached Neerandia 
tere day and a hal 

‘Charles now had forty acres under cuiva 
ton, so he bought a siteensinch sulky plow 
With hisneighbour, Elke Jorrtama, heboughta 
used seed dl with wooden wheels aa farm 
Iiction, Ie had levers that had to be pushed 
doven by hand, so one had to stop everytime 
fone caine f0 the end of the field. Elke also 
‘med a binder for cutting the crops. Sine 
Hike was not mechanically ncined, a arange 
ment was made whereby Charles di all the 
fuiting and Elke the stooking. The next 
Year though, Charles bought his own binder 
Fetontinued to clear and break land between 
Sed time and harvest. In dhe samme of 1927, 
Bertus Bos helped him to‘dear and by the end 
Of that summer he had eighty acres cleared 











Charles was a member ofthe local Chistian 
Reformed Church, which he attended 
faithfully. He went regulary to Young People’s 
Society theetings. Sadie Tulninga, one of the 
imany pts of Klaas and Sjoerte, came 0 So 
‘ety also. She came on horseback nd Charles 
began accompanying her home after meetings. 
Soon though, he bought a one-horse buggy 0 
make the ade home more cory. After courting 
Sade for about two yents, Charles maried het 
cna Fray aftemoon January 16,1928) inthe 
home of her parents. Rev. A. Seles of Edmon- 
tom ffcated. Fora married couple, childbear- 
dng was considered to be not only @ privilege 
bul a command of the Lord, Any method of 
Contraception was strictly forbidden, For that 
reason most parents had many children. The 
Tiemstras were no exception, children were 
soon born, 




















Albert Ulbe, (May 31, 1929), Clarence 
(Klaas, December 31, 1930), Cecelia (September 
29, 1982), and David (August, 1934) were born 
during the early years of the Depression. After 
Clarence was born, Sedie had Hilje Wierenga 





















help fornine days, Hilje worked foronedollara 
day, which the Tiemstras could hardly afford. 
Raising a family during those years was hard. 
After Charles and Sadie were first married, 
‘Charles had bought some cows s0 they could, 
have their own milk and butter. The only 
money they got was a weekly cream cheque of 
Seven dollars, which they used to buy. gro- 
‘cries, Some sows were also bought in order to 
‘aise pigs for market. When the Depression hit, 
though, the markets for farm products were 
not good. 

Even if Charles and Sadie did not have very 
much money, the family had enough to eat. 
‘Theie food was mostly the same: potatoes, veg. 
tables, and meat or eggs. They never saw of 
langes or apples, To make ends meet, Charles 
‘and Sadie made do. Wheat was crushed in the 
grinderand used in baking and cooking; barley 
‘vas roasted in the oven and ground for coffe; 
peppermint leaves were picked and dried for 
fea. In the early spring, Sadie gathered pig- 
‘weeds and cooked them up like spinach, 
(Charles and Sadie also made their own sausage 
and liver sausage, smoked dried beef, and 
made head cheese and (regular) milk cheese. 

‘adie was kept busy making clothes for the 
family. From flour sacks she would make un- 
<derwear and many other things. Charles and 
the boys all wore bib overalls and the girls wore 
dresses. Sadie was never idle; besides sewing 
there was knitting of socks, mittens, and so on 
tobe done, Charles kept some sheep so Sadie 
could make wool quilts, which helped the fam- 
lly keep warm in the ofd drafty log house. 

In May 1936, a daughter was stillborn to 
CCharles and Sadie. Another daughter, Evelyn, 
‘was born November 5, 1987. She was the first of 
the children fo be born in the hospital. Sadie 
stil did the wash on a rubbing board, standing, 
allday to wash, Ona typical weekday morning, 
after breakfast, Sadie would take care of the 
babies first, then do the dishes, clean the sepa- 
rator and milk pails, and sweep the wo 
floors, all before coffee time. Susan arsived Oc- 
tober 19, 1939. 

Tn all, Charles and Sadie had twelve chil 
dren, Ernest Jjune I, 1942), Lillian February 7, 
1945), Edwin Lloyd (September 5, 1946), Car- 
cline (February 21, 1948), and Peter Guly 23, 
1951) also joined the family 

In August the Tiemstra family usually made 
a trip to the sand hills along the Athabasca 





hy Fst Pent early 1940s. Sad, Charis, on wagon. 


River for blueberry picking, With many good 


tery pickers inthe family short day of puke 
ing would yield as many as tity quarts of 
bteberies At the same time it was a holiday 
forthe family. In early September the high 
bush cranberries would ripen. Sadie made 
Sauces and eles from hem 
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‘The Tiemstras purchased their first radio, a 
small battery-powered Marconi, in 1940. It 
needed a long outdoor aerial strung beween 
two high poles in order to pick up the radio 
waves. The radio gave access to news, weather, 
and prices of farm products, but was also anew 
means toentertainment. Some of the programs 
the family listened to were “The Lone Ranger” 
and “The Green Hornet”. On Saturday nights 
there was usually a squabble between the boys 
who wanted to hear the hockey games and the 
ins who would rather listen to "Search for 
alent 
‘Charles bought his fist tractor in 1942, It 
was a two-cylinder John Deere H_and imme- 
diately replaced the horses for pulling all farm 
machinery. The motor was started by rollin 
‘over the flywheel. After the motor had warme« 
up avalve was tumed so that it used distillate 
ther than gasoline. it proved tobe a relable 
machine and Charles used it for many year. 





About this time also, Charles bought his 
first car, a used Hupmobile, for forty dolars. It 
was a four-door sedan and comfortably held 
the whole family, so they could all stint to go, 
to church. A few years later he bought a 1958 
Studebaker, which was more modern as it had 
an electric starter. 

Jn 1944 Charles builta bigger house, of lum- 
ber this time, for his growing family. Since it 
hada basementit could be centrally heated by a 
furnace that burned wood and coal, That was a 
‘ig improvement over the old wood heater. 





he Tinta fay went hough many 
good times, but also thfough bad. When Dave 
{fae fitteen, he was diagnosed as having an 
Iylosing spondylitis. When he was nineteen, 
he contracted meningitis. Altera three and- 
half month stayin the hospi, he came home 
but was very Weak and gould not do Reavy 
work anymore. As a result ofthe high fevers, 
he now has leaky heart valves, Lian cone 
tracted polo when she was in grade five, dur 
ing polio epidemic in the province. She spent 
bout seven months in sn Edmonton hospta 
‘The disease paralyzed one of her legs, a6 she 
had to lean to walk witha brace. When Peter 
twas 17, he too was found to have ankylosing 
Spondylitis and was diagnosed as havin 

Goh’ disease as well. . 
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Im the late 1940s Charles began poultry 
farming largely through the influence of Al 
‘bert, who had gained considerable experience 
in the business. When Cecil Tuininga sold his 
farm, Charles bought his large two-storey 
chicken coop. Sam Howey moved it on skids 
With a Caterpillar tractor along the ditt roads 








stout four mes to th Temata fm. Case 
Bought registered poultry (New Hompshirs) 
and shipped hatching eggs for number of 
Sears Although there wae a Tot of work i 
Yolved fo feed and water the beds, colet and 
qavk the eggs with theband numberof the bird 
that aida yell as lean the roosts regula, 
itproved to be a good business. However 
wien fis flock wat found to have pollorum. 
Charles was no longer permite to ship hate 
ingesge, Since commercial egg production cid 
rlpay wellhe decided eventalytoquitaem- 
Ingand move tothe ety. Atte subdividing the 
farm, he sold the acreage withthe buildings t0 
his ton Clarence and the rst of the quarter 
Section to foe H. Wierenga. A quarter that he 
Swed east of Neerland was sold to his son- 
ila, Are Krikke 

in 958, Charles and Sadie moved to Ed- 
‘monton with their four youngest children. Al 
tert had marred Betsy Merios in 1952 and 
Gharencehad marred Anne Steyhorstin 95 
eal attended school unt grade eight, then 
felped on the farm and late found work i 


Barthead and Westlock. In 1953, she married 
Arie Krkke of Neerlandia. 

David was the first in the family to attend 
high school in Barthead, when the county be- 
gan centralization. After graduation, he took 
lip accounting. He married Bertha Weenink of 
Lacombe on December 18, 1959. They have 
three children, Dave works forthe Federal Gov 
ernment while Bertha teaches at West Edmon- 
ton Christian School. Their home isin Edmon- 
ton. 

‘avelyn had also graduated from the Barr- 
head high school, then trained at the Royal 
Alexandra Hospital in Edmonton and becamea 
registered nurse. While working in Vancouver 
she met Fred Van Laare, whom she married 
‘August 21, 1964, They live in Coral Springs, 
Florida with their children, Fred works for the 
Shoppers Drug Mat firm. 

usar had attended school until grade nine 
and later took training and graduated as acer 
tified nursing aide in 1959, She found work in 
Grande Prarie, where she met Gerald Prinsen, 
‘whom she married October 18, 1963. They have 
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thye children, The family lives in Edmonton 
‘Mere Gerald works forthe Grocery People 

mest had quit school in grade nine and 
then, after various jobs leaned the automotive 
tnechang ade a Shula Motors in Barchead 
ini903 he marsied a odowr, Irene Kool, who 
fd three cure. Ail was born from their 
mrartage. The family lives near Stony’ Pain 
Emie works forE& G Trenching 

‘When the Tiemstras moved to Edmonton, 
Charles found employment ina machine shop, 
Steam cleaning old motors. He stayed with the 
ompany, layer, Pearson and Carson, unl re 
frement in 1971 Both Charles and Sadie had 
trorked hard during ther ives, Retirement al 
Towed them the freedom to take a trip fo the 
Netherlands and many shorter ones to vist 
fhends and family. But i id not mean reie- 
tment from work, becasse they had leaned that 
there s much slsiacton tobe gained From 

Charles and Sadie both learned basket 
weaving and made many woven tems, includ 
ing collection plates for Christian Reformed 
‘husches in Smithers and Edmonton. Sadie 
Continued to do a lot of baking, Kniting, 
{tocheting and sewing, and ls lesrned some 
few crafts, Charles took course in upholster= 
Ing. at which he became very proficient. In 
Spite of two heart altacks, he remained rel 
ihre healthy and continsed spholstering un- 
he wnsmeary eighty. The belt tat cen 
fre blessing ofthe Lord has proved to be @ 
feaity in Charles and Sadies ves, Tete chi 
‘ren and gandchldren were and area source 
of much comfort and enjoyment 

Tn January 1983 the Tremstras celebrated 
their fifty-fith wedding anniversary. Then 
Grtes bocame ill After about feo weeks in 
the hooptal and celebrating his eighth bith 
thy there, Charlies died peacefully on January 
SI) The life of another Alberta pioneer had 
ome to an end 








Dave Tiemstra 
Sadie Tiemstra 


GERBEN AND TENIE (WIERENGA) 
TIEMSTRA. 

Gerben Tiemstra came to Neerlandia with 
his family in 1913, When he grew up, farming, 
became his main occupation, although his nat 
tual ability in carpentry was also an asset. 

Gerben marsied Tenie Wierenga, daughter 
of Andries and Hendrika, on December 25, 





1901, with Rev. H. Van Der Woude officiating. 
AAs was the custom in those days, weddings 
were conducted during the afternoon church 
Service and a reception was held during the 
‘week, That first winter they lived in den Har- 
togis shack, which was on a quarter close to the 
homestead Gerben had taken out in 1928 (NE 
1242-38). They had to haul water fom the 
nearest neighbours, the Kannegieters. The 
hext year Gerben buill @ house on his fathers 
yard, and they moved there. Gerben farmed 
‘with his father and brother Albert until his f=. 
ther retired; then he and Albert each got half 
the farm. Gerben built another house in 1947 








Tene, Garten, Joh, 1962 


In1949ason, John (born November 20), was 
brought into the family at the age of two 
months. Gerben and Tenie retired and moved 
to Barthead in 1960. They sold the farm to 
Gerben’s brother Albert. In Barshead they be 
came active in the Meals on Wheels program. 
They are members of the Barrhead Christian 
Reformed Church, where Gerben has served as 
‘elder. With thankfulness to God for years of 
‘changes, trials, and progress, they observed 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary in 1981 
‘Wilma Wierenga 


GEORGE AND GEZINA (HUISKAMP) 
TOEBES 
BILL TOEBES 

Gerrit Jan Taebes was born in Winterswifk, 
Gelderland, the Netherlands, on December 23, 
1891, He immigrated to Canada, the land of 
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opportunity, in 1912 and spent his frst three 
Eh in Edmonton working at odd jobs while 
living in a tent on Fraser Fist, He had alas 
had plans to go farming, soin 914 he moved to 
the Butch settlement of Edam, Saskatchewan, 
tnd worked fora farmer But afer fo Year 
thedry and dusty conditions there did nat look 
ike good farming to Gerrit and he returned to 
Edmonton 

“Around that time the federal government 
and the CPR were encouraging the coloniza- 
ton of the B.C. interior Cernt and a few 
frends from Edmonton went by tran to Van 
dethoof, B.C, hoping to start « Dutch com- 
Suni: But after digging awelland puting ip 
2 ew log buildings, they soon gave up the tee 
of farming in thatarea andl allol them returned 
{o Edmonton, in 917, Gerri gota jo ith the 
Edmonton Water Works, where many other 
Duleh fellows worked as wel 

in 1920, Gert wrote to his wifeto-be 
Gezna FredresFliskamp, (born Febroaty 24 
1886) from Borken, Germany, to come to Cana- 
da. They were married that same year Also that 
Year on December 24, Gerrit Became a Nat- 
alized Canadian citizen. At that time he 
‘hanged his name to George John. Four sons 
were born to George and Gezina. Tete fst 
Son, Henry, ded in infancy. Next came Bill 
{anny Fenty, born August 1, 1925 then 
Raymond Norman, born November 1, 125; 
and lastly, Frederick George, born April 9, 
8, 


In Fraser Fat Googe, Gena hotang van. 


George took up a homestead (NW 10-62. 
in Neerlandia on December 4, 1926. He con: 
tinued to work in Edmonton for a couple of 
years, but then in March 1929 moved to the 


homestead with the family. They stayed with 
the Schoonekamps at first, and later that year 
moved into a new i by 30-foot frame house 
built for them by Ben Lievers and Menne Nan- 
niinga. The house had a kitchen and living 
room downstairs and two bedrooms upstairs, 

‘A few acres were already cleared on the 
homestead when George took it up. With the 
help of his sons he eventually cleared most of 
the quarter section by axe and grub hoe. The 
last six acres were cleared by bulldozer. Like 
‘most Neetlandia farmers, George kept some 
cattle, chickens, and hogs, and depended on 
the cream chegues through the difficult years of 
the thirties 

‘George also owned horses which were used 
for work and pulling the wagon or sleigh. One 
Sunday, after church, it was raining and Pe- 
tertje Schoonekamp lent Gezina her umbrella 
forthe ride home. The Toebes family had never 
‘owned an umbrella, and young Fred was fast 
hated with it. After the ride he got off the 
‘wagon and began toinvestigate how it worked, 
George had just helped Gezina off the wagon 
when Fred popped open the umbrella. This 
spooked the horses, and they took off towards 
the gate, turned, and proceeded to run along 
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one horse on each side. By the time 
they came toa stop ata granary along the fence 
line the bared wire was tangled up around 
the wagon wheels and all the fencepbsts were 
broken, Fred docs not remember if his father 
fied the fence that Sunday, but he does re 
‘member tht he go licking! 

“he Toebes family lived just north of the 
Sturwolds, which was rather convenient si 
“Toney Sturwold owned a grain crusher, Whe 
ever Gezina was out of flout she would ask one 
sttheboysto walkover witha pal of wheat and 
trade it fora pall of wheat flour, This Gezina 
‘sed 0 make bread andl other things, including 
the wheat pose the family ate for Breakfast 
toch day. (Sunday breakasts were spec fo 
the children because then they could have 
Sugar on thei porridge.) Every fall Toney Star 
‘wold would come and cat log int locks with 
Us porable saw Bill enjoyed chopping up the 
Blocks and woul work at steady, soon ha 
ing the winters supply of firewood fort 
fotse chopped up and piled along the fence 
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Many people stopped at the Toebes home 
on their way north to Vega. Since it was about 
halfway, it was convenient to stop there to 
warm up and let the horses rest. Many of the 


Vega people were German and enjoyed talking 
to Gerina who, ofcourse, also knew German 

Gezina, being of Lutheran background, in- 
silled in the children the importance of Refo 

mation Day; no playing of pranks was allowed 
‘onHallowe’en. Georgehad many seligious d+ 
‘ussions with Pieter Hendricks, who was of a 
more evangelical persuasion, and who stopped 
bythe Toebes place about once a week on his 


Back Jem and Aico Kippes. Gana. Font, Jan 
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Gezina suffered many years from arthritis 
Norman and Fred helped her do the heavy 
housework since that vas too dificult for het. 
Many mornings she would soak her hands in 
warm water to soften the stiff joints in her fin- 
Bers. In 1942 George built three more rooms 
fnto the house, and also putin plumbing, run 
ning water, and a 52-volt power light plant. 
These conveniences were ajoy and grees: 
ing for Gezina. George was a cheerful person, 
He often sang as he worked, so Gezina and the 
children could hear him coming from a long, 
‘way off 

In 1949 Norman left to study at RBI. He 
married Beatrice Vandervelde in 1951. They 
have seven children and live in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, U.S.A., where Norman works a8 @ 
machinist. 

Gezina died of a stroke in 1950. After Fred 
married Sena Konynenbelt in 1952, George left 
the farm and builta house in the Centre, where 
he moved with his son Bill. George and Bill, 
enjoyed gardening and had many beautiful 
flowers around the house. Bill sometimes 
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‘worked out stooking and root picking for farm- 
ts, Healso sold Christian literature from Ferd 
mans and Zondervan’s publishing houses, an 
enterprise he took over from Arie Emmerzael 
Bill would walk all over the settlement carrying, 
a flour sack containing the boxes of cards and, 
the books he had for sale, Many people re- 
ceived birthday cards from Bill who, once he 
Thad been told, never forgot a birthdate. He 
loved to sing, and sang in the church choir fora 
numberof years, George died in 1972, and after 
that Bill moved to Barrhead Nursing Home 
where he stil lives. 

Fred Toebes 


(CECIL AND ANNIE (SCHOONEKAMP) 
TUININGA 

Although Cecil and Annie have lived away 
from Neerlandia since 1947, their roots are 
firmly embedded in its history. Both were born 
in Edmonton in 1915, and came to Neerlandia 
shortly after with their respective parents. Both 
‘were raised i log cabins tothe tune of howling, 
‘coyotes and cold winds. 

"They were married in 140, and began farm- 


ingon the NW 28613-5,knovn then the old 
Beaumont form. Cecil’s father, Klaas, had 
Bought it for one thousand dolars in 1937 o€ 
1 Cealand his brother Pete constructed all 
the farm buildings, The seven years spent on 
the farm were good ones, Prices were going 
by leaps and Bounds, and crops were Bod. 
‘Three thldren wore born there: Klaas, Novem: 
ter 7 1983 Henry, November 11944; and 
Pearl, November 6; 1945. Cea directed choir 
hd was chureh organist for eight years The 
gremories of these yeas are unforgetable, But 
Suddenly, when Cecil was walking home one 
ay the Lord called him to the ministe. 

in 947, Coal was the frst Nerina to 
take up studies in the ministry. Convinced that 
this ws the way the Lord wanted them to g0, 
{Gocland Annie began the preparations which 
took one and a half yeas to compete. Finally 
the house was sold to Gerhard Pass, the garage 
to Joe Tuning, and George Baker asctoned 
titi rest ofthe possessions. Then the family 
shoved to Hosper,lowa, Ceci attended schoo! 
Inneathy Hull for one year, taking grade te. 
He was thirty-two years old at the time, and 
fa been away from school for eighteen years. 
[Ath other students were fifteen or teen 
Year ld total strangers. Aer that Cel 
faded in Grand Rapids; Michigan, fr seven 
sears. Thal pat ofthese fife was no easy, but 
God worked out the details The family in 
Neerinnia nas supportive of Cec efor by 
tvords of encouragement and financial aid 
‘xfer leaving Neerland, four more children 
tree Born fo Cell and Ane 

"After Cea graduated fom Calvin Coleg 
and Seminary, the family retimed to Cana, 
Eecit ministered to congregations in 


Standing: Kass, Ami, Seated: Cac hong Bl, Dont, 
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Williamsburg, Ontario, and Ladner and Telk- 
wa, B.C. Ineach ofthese places, he was the first 
fulltime minister. Then the Tuiningas moved 
fo churches in Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
Grande Prairie, Alberta. Twenty-five years 
‘were spent in the ministry; all of them in Cana- 
aa 

Ina way, Ceciland Annie's life has come full 
circle. They are now retired and again live in 
Edmonton. Both enjoy it there, and have no 
dst fo move again. From this perspective 
they see how wonderfully God has blessed and 
‘prospered them. 








(Cecil Taininga 


JACK AND MARGARET (STURWOLD) 
TUININGA eachined, 

Jack Tuininga and Margaret Sturwold were 
rammed November 3, 1955, by Rew Van Der 
‘Woude. Five children were born into thei fam- 
ly: Kenneth James (December 16, 1836), Ruth 

fargaret (March 3, 1938), Beatrice Joan (May 
18,140) Ts Lorraine (April 1985) and Mar- 
Ayn Lots Gune 21 195), 








tk Kenna Margaret, ck hing Mary, uth Font” 
‘Beane, Lore, 1s 





‘The Tuiningas farmed on the NW 20-635 
ant 1853, then moved to Edmonton. Kenneth 
married Loreta Tonpy of Edmonton in 196 
‘Theyhad two children, Loretta died in 1983 and 
Kenneth ives in Hamiton, Ontario. Ruth mar- 
ti George Freserof Vega in 960. They have 
three children and are living in Edmonton 
Beatrice died October 28, 1983, and Lorraine 
die uly 10,1960. 





Jack worked in real estate and mortgages 
until he retired, He and Margaret are living in 
Edmonton 

Margaret Tuininga 


JOE AND SOPHIE (WIERENGA) 
TUININGA 
Joe Tuininga was born in Edmonton in 1913 
and moved to Neerlandia with his parents in 
ists, When Joe was sixteen years old he had a 
ruplured appendix which gangrened, and he 
Spent four months in the Barthead hospital 
Phen the doctor operated, he tld Joe™ dad 
that he had beter ge the undertaker because 
Joe would no ive: Brryone nthe aay came 
iace him and Joe asked hi a Why dvs 
everybody come to see me? Jo's dad told him 
fhe might not ive, but Joe sai, “Lwor't die.” 
‘tera long convlescence he recovered 
Joe married Sophie Wierenga on December 
1s Bak They recived @weding dwt of 
four cowsand api rom joe's folks, When they 
feta went to thankthe minster or 
forming the ceremony. 
PesYou boys al get fs easy” Rev. Van Der 
‘Woude said. “At least you have the courtesy to 
comeand thank me, but that cost you $2.30." 
oc and Sophie settled on the NE 28-1-35, 
swhich a that time had sinty acres open This 
land was bought from Hendrie Kannegicter for 
$800.00, a payments of $100.00 a year at six 
percentintefet They built house ont which 
fon about $2500, To build a barn they used 
umber from Joe's fathers old house. Joe 
bought a thousand feet of rough amber for the 
roof for ten dollars 
Joe eal the iat iter of pigs rr th 
sow his parents gave them She had seven Pi 
fet He Kept one back to increase the herd ad 
Shipped si, for which he received ninety do 
iar "Boy foe thought, “Thats slotol money.” 
"The first year Joe was married, he used Ris 
daa!’ machinery. In 1999 he bought hs own 
tractor a Farmall "A", for $850.00. He paid 
ent percent down dn got he ance rom 
the bank inthe installments a eight percent 
interest. He went costom crushing and saving 
with hisoutht at SI.25 per Joe and Sophie 
Bought their fest cara ludson, in 1940 for 
25000, 
When Neeslandia built «new school, Joe 
and his brother Cecl bought the old two-room 
one and used i to build each of them a garage 
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Funny thing — both of these garages later 
thumned down, When Joe and Sophie’ burned 
low it was quite inanca los since Joe had 
Suitea few tulsa power plant, and an almost 
tlew Fordson Major uactor in The Tuningas 
Carried no insurance. But they were thankful 
‘when the community came to thet aid by re 
placing the garage and tractor 

oe and Sophie were one ofthe fis to have 
clecric power They fist had a thirty-two volt 
‘windcharger with a set of sixteen batteries 10 
hold the charge, butsoon found out they had to 
have a thinytwo volt power plant to supple. 
tent the charge, They werealaoone of he frst 
to have running water made possible with a 
Sock tank elevated up about sk feet. 

oe was ajackotallrades, He helped build 
the fist gare in Neerandia aswel as the 
{hree-roomn school and the third church, One 
thing stands outin the building ofthe church t 
hadhigh steeple and only few dared to work 
tp that high, among them Joe's brother Cel, 
‘im De Groot, and Joe himselt, 

Joe and his brother Ceci used to sing asa 
duet Joe remembers the frst song they sang 
tras, “God's Way isthe Best Way" They were 
nervous and wondered hovr it went, They soon 
found out, as the applause was teri: Later 
they formed a male quartet with the Wierenga 
brothers Ite and Ekke. They used to perform 
Programs atthe church, sing for shtins and 
Sid folks, and even had a recording made. 


‘Andro Reta Stay, Clore Sharon, 1860 


Joe and Sophie had a family of seven chil 
th 


dren. Reta Bertha was born September 28, 1939. 
She became a school teacher. On July 15,1960, 
she married Gary Haarsma, a farmer. They 
have five children and live in Winterburn. 


Clifford John followed Reta on July 1, 1941, 
and Andrew arrived March 18, 1944 

‘Andy worked for a building contractor in 
Edmonton for some years, then he moved back 
toNeerlandia to farm. On February 25,1977, he 
married Rinie Froma. They have three children: 
Derek Andrew born April §, 1978; Charmaine 
Dorinda born November 18, 1980; and Lance 
Joseph born June 10, 1983. 

Sharon Gladys followed her brother An- 
drew on October 11, 1945. Sharon became a 
nurse and married Art Degner on July 10, 1967, 
‘They have three children and live in St. Alber. 
‘Arthas backhoe operation. Following Sharon, 
Sidney Joe was born July 17,1948. 

Four years later, on June 26,1952, Cecil Her 
man arrived. Cecil worked as a welder for Way- 
ward Steel. He married Marilyn Duker of 
Edmonton on November 26, 1983, and they 
now farm in Linara 

Last of all, on August 28, 1955, came Alfred 
David. Alfred married Dora Froma on March 
23, 1981, Karen Stacie was born to them on 
March 23, 1983. They farm in Neerlandia 


ack Anew, Sharen, Clo, Reta, Sty Font Ck, 
So, Ate, Bopha 1963. 


Whenever thee was if the coun, 
Eerous" neighbour to have i the fall because 

{Stara he was concemed, ay litle dump of 
dead grass had to be burned. One time he 
‘eary burnt out their neighbours, Oene Pier, 
dnd had to work one whole Sunday to Keep the 
fire from spending. Antes tne Jo wae 

wnng brush piles with Clit, using wast ol 

and pas to make the piles bur, when 3 new 
pile burst info flames; s0did Ci Joe erked his 
oat of and quickly wrapped Cif with and 
there was no harm done 
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One fall Joe and Cliff were combining. Joe 
was standing on the back of the combine be- 
hind the grain hopper, observing. Clifford 
shifted gears and then, looking back, he saw 
his dad’ shoes coming around with the level- 
ling auger in the grain hopper. He had fallen 
forward into the grain tank with the jerk of the 
shifting. Clifford was almost too scared to go 
up the combine to look at what had happened 
tohis dad. But he gathered his wits and ran up 
the ladder. There he found his father with his 
jacket, shirt, and Tshirt all wrapped around his 
arm so tightly thatthe bicep muscle in his left 
am was being pinched off. With a jackknife 
iif cut through the clothing to free Joe, and 
then took him to the Barrhead hospital where 
he stayed for some days. After a number of 
‘weeks Joo was able to use his arm for which the 
family was very thankful to God. 

Joe and Sophie moved about a bit. After 
living on the NE 28-61-35, they bought the NE 
26-6135, which had a better house and bett 
buildings. Next they bought the S¥2 28.6135, 
from Henry Piers. As times progressed, they 
bought more land until they acquired nine 
quarters of land, which they farmed in part- 
fership with their sons. When they retired it 
was on an acreage on their original quarter. 

(On December 18, 183, Joe and Sophie cele- 
brated their forty-fith wedding anniversary. 
Joe says the Lord has been good to them, for 
Which they are thankful 














Joe Tuininga 


PETE AND TENA (VISSER) TUININGA. 

Pete (Peter) Tuininga isa man who pursued 
a variety of interests throughout his If. It all 
began when he bought a truck and started 
hauling freight from Neerlandia to Edmonton, 


Because there was alot of snow during the 
‘winterof 926 the roads were often impassable 
When the snow began to melt in spring it was 
ho better 2 afters few months he qu ying 
to tuck fo Neelandia, 

Pete martied Tena espana in 927bu, after 
1 marriage of only eight months, she com 
tracted pio and the Lord tok her home. Pete 
inde schoo when he came to Neeriandla a 
the age of twelve. Realizing that he should 
finish his acholing, Pete now wen! fo Edson 
ton to attend Alberta College. When he 
finished his course he once again began track 
ing buthis time between Edtnonton and Bar 
head. While in Edmonton he met Tena Visser, 
Tonahad been born in Anjtn, North Holand, 
the Netherlands, on January 3 110. She had 
ome to Edmonton with fer family in 13H 
‘XRer leaving schoo! she did housework and 
worked in a factory. 

ete and Tena were maried in Edmonton 
natch, 9, Tha dager Grae 
ws born March 1, 931 A couple of months 
Inter Pete gut tricking for good, this time to 
become a farmer. He moved his family to 
Neerlandatotiveonthe W20-61.39whichhe 
hd bought from his brother Jack. On tis prop. 
erty there was a three room house surrounded 
tively by bush, Nevertheless Tena, a cy 
fll, wns not lonely Boose, in adit to her 
soand and baby, there waa boarder — 
Pete’ brother Jack who stayed with them for 
five years, Furthermore Ome and Mooike, 
Fete uncle and aunt, lived justa quarter mil 

Tena happily set up housekeeping in the 
house, which had its walls lined wi heavy, 
be paper: Rising ona winter moming to find 
iceinthe water pl, she would soon havea fire 
Crallng in the wood stove. Then she would 
thawelceto get water forcofec and starta pan of 
crushed wheat poridgewhichshe would serve 
with sugar and all the mulk one wanted. She 
sino served her home-baked bread. After 
Breakdst Pete would set about the seemingly 
ens task of Gearing the and 

Pete and Tena had marred during the De 

reston when money was not easly Sbiained 

te trade his ca fo alle and horses, which 
were of more use to him on the farm, By 1953 
things had improved enough that Pete could 
buy'an old Bulk for $10. A second daughter, 
Sylva, was bom on December 8, 1533 








‘The quarter om which the Tuiningas lived 
had very poor sil, Anold Indian who lived on 
the nartowrs of Shoal Lake told Pete that the 
Indians had bummed the imber on that land. 
Originally there had been a heavy stand of bi 
fiber separating Shoal Lake and Freeman 
Like, a couple of miles to the north. The Indie 
bs got tire of going through this tbr to 
tun so they sett on fre. The repeated Durr 
ing ofthe land had damaged the topsoil 

‘fhe problem withthe sol led indirectly to 
Fetebeginning another venture —thehatche 
brsiness. I started lke this when Pete was sti 
fucking, a manin another community didnot 
aya fight bill he owed Pete. After repented 
Fists to collect the debt Pete accepted two 
brood hens and two cltches of esta i pay 
ment, These Barred Rock hens an the result 
Ing chicks formed the basis of a flock of 
thideens which supplied the Tainingas ith 
gga accusam of ed orroasted 

iEken. When the district agriculturst came 
from Westlock in response to Pete's request for 
Avice about his soi the D.A. asked, “Where 
‘ba yom get those purebred hens?” 

“Those are just scrub,” Pete replied 

“Well” said the D.A,, “if those are scrubs 
Tike to see purebreds.” He went on to advise 
Pete to conta the Provincal Hatchery and ak 
them to blood test his chickens so that he could 
fell hatching eggs. Pete took his advice, and 
that ws the begaing ofan involvement with 
chicken thatietedunithiretement Ata 
Fete pradoced hatching eggs, then he went on 
the roo biood testing then he bought ani 
Cult and began hatching eggs on the frm. 
{tere bogans hatchery in Barthead. lesa 
the hatchery in 1955, but continue inthe com 
serial egg business 

inthe meantime other events were occur 
ring onthe Tuininga farm. Anew fame house, 
teh Tena soon made into cozy Rome, was 
Trl in 1935, Jean (Georgine) was boen May 8, 
1937 and Kiaas on September 18, 1938. Pete 
futfesed an atackof appendicitis and had to 
hhavean operation, Whilein the hospital he also 
‘contracted pneumonia, possibly because of too 
fhuch chloroform, He was in the Romp or 
fen days. When he was released Jock picked 
Fim up with the horses and sleigh: Becrase i 
tia winter he was able to fake a shortut across 
Shoal Lake instead of going over the rosa 
Tena’s parents were concerned that Tena had 


too much work todo with Pete being sick, s0 
{Rey helped hero acquire gas-powered wash. 

ads in the fortes were low and easly 
drifted in One year Clarence and Pete Tain 
{nga shovelled out the road fom their hemesto 
Hiemy Hiemstra’ place, a distance of one mile 
“They used big shovels which enabled them 
Gi fourswesqure ck and ipo out 
the way. The job took them a whole week to 
Complte. A few days later another Bazard 
Blow the road fl of sow again. Often ss 
fhecessary to tavel part of the way’ through 
elds because the fonds were impassable. At 
ter tines the crs were lett Baker Corner 

‘As te time forthe 1940 Chstas concert 
drew nea, Spies, who had been home from 
Schoul fori weeks because of lines, bee 
fer parents fo ake her and they promised to 
{oso The roads were dited so they set ost 
“aie than usual inorder to get here on time 
Every once ina whe Pete would have to sop 
tnd shovel but eventually they got to the 
Rurch only to discover thatthe conce was 
ver Syivia ch get the annual tet of «bag ot 
Candy and an orange, ao the tp as nt ee 
ttelp oases, 


ee) 
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When the war began in 1939, sugar was 
soon in short supply. That led to another en- 
deavor for Pete — a love affair with bees. He 
raised bees to produce honey. Tena baked and 
tanned with honey, and the family used honey 
on cereal and in beverages. Friends and family 
received jars of honey from Tena, who always 
gave generously of whatever she had. Even 
oday Pete would like to keep bees, but he has 
Parkinson's disease and is too shaky to handle 
the bees without alarming them. He is know! 
tedgeable and is more than willing to share his, 
expertise. 


















About thiny years agoa salesman from the 
Alberta Nursery at Bowden came toNeeriandia 
and sold Pete his first apple tres. Pete, who 
inherited the Tuinnga lave fr plans, was soon 
producing more apples than the family could 
te, Tena was once again giving the surplus to 
friends and relatives” — " 








Peet apple man, 1065 


‘Two more children were born to the Tui 
ingas: Lucille on Novernber 7, 192, and David 
on September 21, 1946. With sx children there 
is always some excitement. Once when Grace 
and Sylvia were small, Grace gave Syiviaahaie- 
cut. This made Syivia look so much lke a boy 
that her parents began to call her Don, a nick 
name that tuck throughout her childhood, Lu- 
ll, at four years of age, inquisitvely reached 
uptora aron the table, spilling thick honey ll 
oer her face. Sylvia quickly wiped her nose 
dlean to Keep her from suffocating, and Tena 
cleaned up the mess. 

“Time went on and all the children grew up 
and marred. Grace married Comy Hiemstra 
Sylva married Henry Elzinga of Edmonton on 
June 29, 1955. They live on-a farm near Sher 
wood Park. On August 26, 1959, Jean married 
James Olthuis, now of Toronto Jim teaches at 
the Institute for Cheistian Studies. Jean is co 
‘ordinator of church activities. Klaas marsied 
Esther Nanninga, Lucille married John Piers, 
and David marnied Alida Vandergift, 

Pete gradually retired as his sons were able 
to take over the work. Then he became inter: 
ested in yet another activity: woodworking, He 
makes toys for his grandchildren, and carves 
‘elightfal figures of people and animals. 
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Beck David Gace, Pl, Sy, Kas. Front: Jen, Toa, 
Cho 1978 


Pete and Tena are stil iving on the farm on, 
‘which they started. The bush is gone now and. 
things have changed tremendously since 193, 
‘The Tuiningas are happy in Neerlandia where 
God has been so good to them, They say, “Téa 
{great place tolivel™ 





Lucile Piers 


SIMON AND BERTHA (WIERENGA) 
TUININGA 

Inthe summer of 1919 two seemingly unrel- 
ated events took place — one in the Nether- 
lands, the other in Canada. On June 23 in 
Uithuizen, Groningen, a thirteenth ch, agit 
‘who they called Bertha, was born tothe La 
mnert Wierenga family. in Neerland, on jul 
‘Th aboy,alsotirtenth in the family, was born 
tothe Kiaas Tuning family. They named him 
Simon, Both were bon into very poor families. 
inthe Netherlands the Wierengat were raising 
2 amily on the very low income of @ farm 
labourer, augmented by the little that the older 
members of the family could contribute, In 
Neerlandia the Tuiningas waged the tough bat- 
de all immigrants faced to get stared, made 
more severe by being a large family with many 
Small children, having no farming experience, 
and living on farm with poor sol. 

Hooweter ether ofthe children noticed the 
govety nib the Weengs amily mowed 

lerlandia and fr the fist time the two chil 

dren were members ofthe same district and 
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‘Simon onthe orginal homestead, 1828. 


nen Berta was 2 gt, Bertha, Ee, Lammet Jemy 
Worenas 128" 


attended the same chorch and schoo, In 1925, 
‘hen he wes sx yeas old, Simon fad to a 
Threcand-arhalf mules to school along rails 
{cross country. On the way there he snd his 
Siblings usually joined the fe Baker on Menne 
‘Nannings children, depending on which ail 
they took. This station improved for him 
when his parents moved tothe NW 276135, 
Tess than one mile from school, When the 
‘Wierengs arsved in Neerandia Bertha had 0 
Walk fear mils to schoo, usualy Joining the 
Kippers children who lived one mle west of 
thes. Later she had to walk this ong distance 
back and forth to Young People's Society and to 
Catechism: Mater improved for her when she 
Stared working for Mrs. Koning, the store 














keepers wile, and Jan Koning bought her a 
bike, the first new one in the district 





jmon's most vivid memories, of when he 
was in the 710 age bracket, are ofthe anal 
Bletmage ofthe nas rom up not fo ac 
Bre" Anne to collect thee treaty money. They 
itavelled with covered wagons, followed by 
men on horseback and many dogs. They often 
amped across the road from the Tuiningas. 
‘When they left, Simon used trace over tose 
there were any arrowheads or speaes iin 
around. i ane 

‘During these years Simon had his fist space 
flight. He and hie nephew Albert Oldegbers 
tlimbed up a huge spruce tee and remained 
high int while his brothers chopped it down. 
Fortunately neither of them wat seriously in 
jured, but the space Might program was halted 
Immediately 

Simon continued his studies at school and 
completed grade ten, which was unvsual st 
that hime, Fle then began swhat he considered 
the drudgery of farming: milking cows, clear 
ing land by hand, and foot picking. The only 
break was in the summer on hot Saturday after- 
hoon or evenings when many boys and some 
Inarted yen woud mee tthe Shoal Crek by 
the Wilsons for their weekly swim, 

Onarsiary 8, 192, Sime was called up by 
the Covemment Yo repor to the basi taining 
amp at Camrose, Fora young man who he 
fever been ina tain or bus, and had never 
bBeentoa barbershop, this was indeed taume 
ticexperience. From Camrose he was posted 
the Queen's Own Rifles at Moose Jawan later 
forthe lth Infantry Brigade Headquarters in 
{race BC.yasa cer On January 984, he 
Yoluntcered for training as aircrew and ns 








‘Sinan home on las 1045 
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accepted. He received his wings in 145 but as 
the war was almost ove, he was never posted 
overseas, On August 23, 1945, he wae doe 
Shargd trom active service butremained inthe 
RCAF Reserve 

Th the meantime Simon had been courting 
Bertha and they were marred in 1945, Simon 
sok over the home Pace and his parents 
sowed 1 the hamlet, he Gist pes th 
Iariage were stil the horee-and-bugay days, 
‘Sina hapy day hen Son sel Dera 
purchased thi rst cor a hart start Edson 

To augment their meagre income Simon 
Bought serap iron, much to the chagrin of his 
mother who said hatin the Netherlands that 
twork wa reserved forthe lowliest ofthe Jews 
‘Simon likes telling of the time atthe Reitze de 
aes plc when Ree was ing ard 
bargain over some old sera and his tle son 
Jerry said, “Dad, does he have to pay ts 0 
dean up our yard?" 

Simon ad aways been keenly interested in 
trapping and became quite successful at it 
vem supporting his famly by i for seversi 
Years affr the war He spent his winters trap 
Ping and hunting. Ie wis not an uncommon 
Eatin the Tuininga house to find a string, 
hanging fll of frozen animals tied from one 
tell to another above the Kitchen heater They 
fad to be thawed out Before they could be 
skinned. No'room for squeamish women in 
those days! One day when Simon vas shooting 
‘aul noch of Freee Lake he wi sur 

tomeet first Mr and Mr, Bert Nannin 
nd then Mir and Mis. Charles Baker all un 
ingsguirels He had thought ths was a man’s 
domatnt 

In 1954 Simon started his own trucking and 
livestock baying business He also built age 
three-storey barn, On the lower floor he kept 
hogsand sicmilk cows. Therestof the barn was 
Used to house thre thousand lying hens. At 
frst most ofthe work of gathering the eggs by 
hand and then brushing each egafo clean them 
forthe hatcheries fell 0 Bertha forfour or five 
dys per week. She also milked the cows, seper 
‘sled the milk, and cleaned the separator ahd 
the milk pails. Fortunately, bustness soon 

icked up and some men could be hired to el 
Sth these tasks : 

Also about this time, the farm was srip- 
farmed soit could accomodate three hundred 
‘reeding eves, Plans were to gradually switch 











the entre farming operation to the rasing of 
Purebred sheep, When the Government sheep 
Specialist purchased, at top pice, ll the Ta 
ingas’ ram lambs for breeding purposes, i 
Tooke as hough they had arived, Then ca 
Tamity struck "it was discovered that the 

rze-winning ram which Simon had pur= 
Elased atthe Calgary Stmpede was rite to 
STherdin England hathad te dreaded disease 
Scraps. The Tuiningas had to dispose ofall 
thei sheep tothe slaughter houses in Edmnon- 
ton 

or several years Simon and Rome Stel ran 
the tracking business and the garage at 
Neerland i a succesful partnership named 
Stel Tunings. They also hed the John Deere 
drslerhip which they purchased from Ann 
Mast Sinon however didnot ike the machin 
ery business so, ater several years, the part 
nership was dissolved. Simon kept the trucking 
business and Romke kept the garage end of 
Laer Simon soldi trucking busines to Case 
Nan Beek and Clifford Tinga, 

In96l the Tunings expanded by purcha- 
ing land eight miles west and in 8 they 
incorporated under the name Lazy. Farms 
Uc named ater thee brand. Inthe muddle 
sisties Lazy 8. T Farms purchased 9 farm in 
Bloomsbury and on i but thee-hundred 
Sow farowing nit. But in 4971 when Simon 
learned that he hod leukemia he sold since 
his son, Bruce, was too young to manage ft 
‘Also ini971 Simon was notinaed by the Socal 
Credit party to ran for a seat in the Provincial 
Government, but his endeavour was not suc 
cena 

Simon and Bertha have five children. The 
lest, Shella Rose (October 25, 19) grad 
Sted ftom Dordt College and tughtin thunder 
Bay, Ontario, where she met Lous Ypma: They 
wore maried uly 18-1972, and farm in the 
Taber area wit thee five children, Joanne Mae 
(December 23, 1946) married arty 
Boessenkool, a banker on June 2, 1968 They 
livein Lethbridge with het ve cilren, Caz 
line (October 10,1949) marred Peter Werks 
‘nan. Brace David (February 24, 1953) marsied 
Davida Kuik, Bernice oy Jansary', 1968) mar- 
fed Martin Peter 

Members ofthe Christian Reformed Church 
sinc bith, Simon and Bertha joined the Can 
dian Reformed Church in 1965 and have both 
been active in church be, involved with com 
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rittees and societies, Simon has served as an. 
flder and has been a delegate to Classis and 
Synod. Simon and Bertha love to travel and 
have visited several countries. 

Simon Tuininga 


HARM VAN DER WOUDE 

Harm Van Der Woude was born February 
16, 187, in Niezyl, Groningen, the Nether 
lands, and went to the U.S.A. in April 1897 on 
the Véendam. He worked in market gardening, 
inChicago and later moved to Michigan, where 
he raised potatoes, He made confession of faith 
in 910 and a year later he entered Calvin Col- 
lege and Seminary. When he graduated in 1921, 
hhe was forty-five years old. He served as a 
‘minister frst in Cutlerville, Michigan, then ac 
cepted a call tobe home missionary in Edmon- 
ton and Neerlandia and was installed in 
Edmonton in January 1924. 

During the following years Harm became 
acquainted with the Neerlandia people. He 
Sometimes stayed with the Ingwersens when 
hhe was here and Case Ingwersen wrote the 
following in his memoir 


“His Calvinist preaching was powerful and 
he stressed the sovereignty of God and free 


{grace. He would fulminate against people that, 
@alted themselves, such as sleepers in church. 
‘Then he was no respecter of persons. IF it was 
an elder that was rather sleepy, he would turn 
toward the consistory’s bench and say, ‘f you 


don’t stop that will mention youby name.” His 
reaching was not methodic, his ingenious 

pint would come to expression and he would 

ander over the platform ay fin the clouds 

“Once he preached about Samson who Killed 
a thousand Philistines with the jawbone of x 
ass. Daring his spirited speech he stepped off 
the platiorm and was suddenly standing 
among the people. Waving his arms he 
Shouted, Witha jawbone ofan ass here a score 
{kled)’—then pointing to those on his ight, 
There a score," and motioning left again, 
‘with a jawbone of an ase kiled-a thousand 

in the very frst years, when he was home 
anissionary for Edmonton and Neerland, he 
sometimes came to Neerlandia for three 
months ata time. He boarded withthe store- 
ieeper and was s0 enthusiastic about the 
Neerlandia settlement that he also, even 
though twas tohelp someone else out, bought 
{pee of land and) Tal of es, began to werk 
the land, Carrying an axe on his arm, he would 
goin clean, white clothes to his property and 
Sea the land. At ight he would return, black 
fd witha tom shir and Termin Ingwersen} 
‘would say, But Dominee, that shouldn't be, 
$irely tht isn't work fora Dominee” 

“Ach, missus, et gaat toch 200 moo! (Ah, 
isos, butt goes so nicely), he would reply 
He didnot keep the property long but gave 
away for a song to someone with fess than he 
had By nature he wos very geile, which he 
showed in many ways 

“Ihe aomer with whom he stayed had = 
haystack close to the house, To prevent the hay 
from becoming completely ruined by the ni 
merous rabbits, the farmer had duga pit beside 
the haystack and covered it with sticks and 
Shove ao thatthe rabbits wold fallin, During 
the evening the Dominee heard the crying of 
these animals and said to the [farmers] soe, 
‘Come on boys, lets have a look. Oh, how 
terrible, le et the poor animals go fee again” 
nd one, two, the all of them were let 
loose 

‘One time, duzing the winter the Dominee 
and an elder went on huisbesoek. That was by 
Sleigh, of course, OF the team of horses, one 
vas very fast andthe other very lazy. Without 
Using the whip itwasimpossbl to ge the ley 
horse to trot. But using the whip was against 
the prindples of the Dominee. 80 they went 
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along at a footpace — ‘That horse knows better 
than we [what is best], said the Dominee.” 


Harm let Edmonton and Neerlandiain1927 
to serve in Hoboken, New Jersey. In 129 he 
accepted the call to be fulltime minister in 
Neclandia Anew parsonage had just been 
bull so that became Harm'shome. He enjoyed 
living in the country and bought some land 
across the road from the parsonage. On it he 
bata bar anda chicken coop. He kept chick 
ens and sold the eggs to buy groceries. On his 
Plot he had a pach of raspberries and he also 
fined a garden each yest. Annie and Jennie 
Schoonekamp would sometimes help him pick 
rusperies. Elam woud pick the green ones 
aswellasthe ripe ones and tell he gil, “just 
ep pulling until they come off” 

‘Ar tha time the congregation was relatively 
small and, since Harm was a bachelor, the 
wihole congregation became his family. He 
hired the Schoonekamp girls o do the house 
eeping for him. First Jennie worked there for 
thre of four years She was pa iteen dollars 
month and would come everyday st 730. 
Sie would fist make pancakes for breakfast — 
Harm loved rch, sweet foods and also, beinga 
typical Dutchman, loved potatoes. Besides 
eaning house, Jennie would serve a warm 
spel atnoon and also make supper ready for 
the Dominee. After Jennie, Anmie did the 
housekeeping. When Annie marred, Harm 
Tired Mrs: Wagelaar of Edmonton. She was a 
widow with grown children and stayed at the 

rarsonage while she worked there. Mr. 
Mrcxtric a teacher, also boarded at the par 
sonage while he was teaching n Needandia, 
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Harm enjoyed smoking sigaren. He would 
sometimes smoke one a: he paced up and 
down the hallway and kitchen of the parsonage 
preparing his sermon. He said that he could 
Prepare is sermons in his head. At night, he 
teualsleprwithacaponbecasehishead got 
Harm often visited the families living the 
Centre: Even though he was known for his 
“isolationist” views, he was good friends with 
the Ashleys, who were not members of the 
church, and gave presents to them on special 
occasions. Hlarm'also enjoyed visiting the 
Needlandia farmers and understood thei prob- 
lems. As well he offen had company over at 
the parsonage —~ ministers such as the Revs 
Bates and de Kroon would come to vst him. 
Soon after coming to Neerlandia Harm 
bought a used ear an Essex. Many times he 
dave people ofthe community to the hospital 
in Barthead or in Edmonton. For instance, he 
took Hilge Bos to Barshead when she had to 
have her teeth pulled and also brought Janke 
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Hiemstra to the hospital when she was sick 
with pleurisy 1934). 

‘fiend of Rev. Van Der Woude's, Rev. E. 
Kooistra, who had known him since his stu: 
dent days wrote: 

He wasa very ordinary person and deeply serous 
witha be nd pti wf ee was sano 
mje: He stayed say toma moder abt and he 
GREE ite were to “cnn He preted 
Funan atresia gpa 
ie ele mach more at home ia Neetlandia with the 
faaers than wth he Amaterdommer, the" 
Gre Salih dutch Amencan members es Hoboke, 
"Her notionerd gn has humble cae an 


Khowiedpeetieinineekirned dacene However 
"burn mec sndto oer e was oo a 
bor ns ove chosen a. 

Tie preached wt he beitred and he balled 
wut eae wi Col ben 
Tort and Seve ian set ey aa 
oe id tgs ee te. py 

Harm suffered from diabetes and even- 
tually he had problems with poor circulation in 
fone foot. In February 1940 he informed the 

Neerlandia consistory that he was sick and 

would have to leave soon. He received 

honourable emeritus a year later and left 

Neerlandia in March 1942. He retired tollinois, 

where he had relatives. became necessary to 

mputate his leg and he died February 1 195, 

‘as 4 result of the operation. 

Excess taken fom an ate writen Dutch the Marck 

1 ab ue of de Michie 


JOHN AND SUSAN (ANEMA) VANEE 
John (an) Lubert Vanee was born April, 
1903, in the province of Drenthe, the Nether: 

















lands, His parents were farmers, When he left 
schoo, Jolin fist worked om the farm for his 
father and then as ahorse-and-bugay chauffeur 
foran inl In 1927 he immigrated to Canada 

John chose Alberta becasse ofan advertise: 
smentin the Netherlands offering fre farmland 
in Alber ~ and John wanted to fam. After 
ariving in Canada, John worked fore number 
farmers in southern Alberta learning the 
English language and familiarizing himself 
veh the counts 

John Vanee knew only one person in 
‘Neerland, John Schuring, Fe came because of 
ths and his dream of being land owner In 
[Bit he led on NW 2862-3 inthe Vega area 

With the three thousand dollars fe had 
saved up on working in the oll fields, John 
urchased the necestary equipment and sy 
Bl forthe frm and Rome; healsobulta barn 
ris ivestock His vestock a couplecows, 
2 ew pigs, and some chickens — cime a3 
weddlog gift from his in-laws, John and 
Froukje Anema. Prices for fam produce were 
‘ery low at this ime. The cream check usually 
ald the grocery bil 

Tn Janary 1933, john maried Susan Ane- 
ma, Susie had worked in Edmonton and also 
Helped on the Anema farm prior to her mar 
‘age 
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Just one month ater John and Suse were 
married, as they were heading home ster 
chireh, they were overtaken by runaway 
team of hots The cutter vas upset, andjoha 
sia trampled by the horse He was uncon 
Scous and taken tothe Barhead hospital: Dr 
‘erreat took John to Edmonton for eamina- 
tong. John remained ina coma for a month 
During this te the vestock were Brought 
the Ania farm and Suse stayed in arthead 
‘wh John, living withthe Pete Bootsma family 
While ohn slowly recovered: They were back 
on the fam by spring. tends ad reais 
helped with fencing and other chores while 
John wat recovering: Susie did aloof ouside 
work oo. 

‘On ned, 194, John and Susie's frst hl, 
France, was born, Wilma was born Jue 23, 
Ber 

The amily outing was on Sunday. John and 
Susie had to bikes. They would each take 8 
child on their back and Bike the seven sles 
one-way to church, They would arrive easly 
enough to go to Susie's parents fo cote, say 
for church nd maybe even lunch, and then 
bike back home again 

By the year 1289, prices fr farm produce 
beganto improve and the Vancescouldatforda 
new house They also bought o 1230 Model A 
which had rumble seat inthe back The 
‘lsfound tdelighfulin thesummer but very 
Edin winter 

(On April 35, 194, a daughter, Doreen Ca 
tharina, wa born, Thee gis, but no oye. 
hdpon the farm 

in the fall of 194, the Vanes nearly lost 
their new home fo fe: the fling ofthe gas 
lamp was left une dusk — witha Buning Sal 
cil lamp standing nearby. The gas fumes ig 
Sted. an instant the bck hall asin ames 
‘The fre was exingushed with the evenings 
mk and water that was sored in barrel Sus 
ies clothes caught fire and she wes badly 
burned resulting ina montis say inthe Bare. 
head hospital. stnoes stayed with he Bert Bos 
family 0 she could attend school in Vega: Barn 
treatment consisted of washing with it water 
and recovery wae slow, Suse's sister Annis 
Stayed with the Vanees during tis etic 
ime, helping ieide and out. See ould not 
walk umlded fora tine. 

The next few yeas were more prosperous, 
but John did not relish farming with only 
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daughters. He also disliked the cold Alberta 
‘winters and wished to seek a climate more like 
his native country: 

In the spring of 1946, John and Susan sold 
the farm to Ewald Stoik. After selling all their 
belongings by local auction, they moved to 
New Westminster, B.C. It was here that their 
son was born in 1947. John and Susan have 
retired in North Vancouver, yet theit roots are 
in Neerlandia. 

Frances Churchill Vanee 


PETER AND VICTORIA VAN 
HOOFDAKKER 

‘eter van Hoofdakier (1872) had been 
born in Jeendoorn, Geldeana, the Netter 
lands, He took up the NW 16299 fn Apa 
Bay and moved therewith his wife, Victor 
1B95) and ther two cldren Peer 1923). 
Jovephine 10 

RterS had proved up his land by 1934 He 
had cleared thityseven aces and owned 
threat and four horses In May 927 hed 
Buty tether heute 
byt tot fame parary anda by Se foot og 
Maths, md aie C24 toa wate ea en toe 
miles ene 

The Hootdsixers were Catholic and not 
wellacepted by the Neetandia communtiy. 
Into they sod cher ar and moved 103) 
tan Lake ater they moved to Selatan 


JOHN AND JOHANNA (INGWERSEN) 
VISSER 

ohn Visser and his younger brother Ray- 
sond came to Needandia in 628, The lather 
Had taken up land much earlier, butas hehad a 


sere oe aes rae 
SOS SSE Nera hatlars 
fata terior end 
Se are ea penne ee 
series sale sa ss 
fe ee ee es Se 
Sct Bly tem 
elena aceon pt 
Peleg nt edter 
fool eyo eg 
Wed se Gx nese ta fi 
cca 

san sins ve ph 
Bega ey veda 
es ee eat 
prclesrebentperit rte 
With the addition of animals, their work in- 
page ae 
Seer eer ay te ee a oe 

TENT rtamtong ey 
ees tess 
Sacer, pili Me dong 
eee ae eee lo 
Pete caliper reine 
ee se eee 
ona eae an Tease 
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there was always plenty of eggs, butter, and 
ream, Whest was finely crushed and used for 
breakfast cereal, or Johanna made into brown 
trea 
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After the Depression was over, farming be- 
came more progressive, Tractors began to re 
place horses. John kept up with the times, and 
soon bought a new Oliver 80 tractor. That was 
guitean improvement. He no longer needed to 
feed, water, and harness five or six horses. All 
he had to do was fil the tractor with gas and go 
to work, 

‘When Raymond married Annie Tuininga in 
May 1997, he and John divided the land. Ray 
mond tock the north half and John took the 
south. Aftera few years, Raymond sold his half 
toJohn, In the meantime, John had rented Bill 
Oldegbers’ quarter directly to the south, and a 
school quarter from the government, 

111935, a yearafterJohn and Johanna were 
married, they were blessed with the birth of a 
son. They named him George, after Grand: 
father Visser. He was their only child, since a 
rareblood condition prevented them from hay 
Ingany more ld. in1O4, they decided to 
adopt.a baby girl. After writing to the adoption 








agency, they soon received word that a child 
‘was available. She was a tiny baby of only five 
pounds at two weeks of age, They named her 
Linda. She brought a big change to their lives, 
and George, who had ruled the roost for eight 
years, was not too happy with the tum of 
vents, But Linda soon became part ofthe fam- 
ily, and John and Johanna were happy they had 
taken that step 
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John vas ays active in community af 
fac, serving ters as member othe cons 
tory, the store board and the school board. He 
Slaps enjoyed these activites, and they added 
‘arity to Ris le on the farm. Johan kept 
Delve at home, spending he days conkig, 
Cleaning, and gardening Her joy was owes 
and Johanna put much ime and energy into 
Beaubfying tir home and far, Sontctmes 
she would even draft on ino helping her 
transplant shrubs about the place 

"As George became older Re elped withthe 
chores, and when he was 16 he qi schoo o 
take a more active pat in farming. In 856, he 
married Florence Baker They took up ret 
dencein the farmhouse, snc Joh an ohan 
ns had built a new Rouse few rods farther 
Port Atha tine John and Cone Beane 
Sal partners and remained 30 for 30 yes 

Meanwhile, Linda finshed high school and 
went o Dordt College, where she recelved her 
Bachelor of Arts depen education: She ma 
ed a fellow teacher, Henry Heinen, who i 
tice principal in Lethe Chistian Schoo 
Henty and Linda ive n Pete Butte, Alberta 
veh ther thee daughters 
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‘As George and Florence's family grew up 
and took an active part in farming, fohin de 
‘Sided it was time to leave the farm and did so in 
1977. This did not necessarily mean he stopped 
‘working. He bought 12 actes of land in the 
hamlet of Neerlandia, built house on one plot, 
and subdivided and sold the rest. He also 
‘worked for Plains Western Gas Company ob- 
taining easements. He enjoyed this job a it 
enabled him to meet many people. Later he 
became a salesman for Faramor Hog Equip. 
ment. Since John’s retirement, he and Johanna 
fend the shrubs and flowers which grace their 
yard 

Johanna Visser 


RAYMOND AND ANNIE (TUININGA) 
VISSER 

‘Raymond came to Neerland in 1928 when 
hh was fourteen years olf He and his brother 
John made improvements onthe SE 3.6235, 
which had been fied on by thir father. The 
{quarter was spit up with each brother getting 
re 
grabbing stumps, sometimes for someone ese 
forone dolar er day. For the first few winters 
the boys went back to Edmonton, but soon 
Some vestock ws purchased and thal meant 
fate boching in Neetiandia A few dollars 
Could be made i the winter by skidding loge 
witha team of horses in the bush, The pay or 
this was two dollars a day 

in the winter of 1926, Raymond worked a 
Bil Wiliams lumber mile sawed lumber on 
permit and recived some lumber in trade for 
Sages. He had enough lumber to build a home 
for himself and hs new bride tthe cost of 
sso. 

The icky gel was Annie Tuininga. Her fa 
ther Kaas Taming, had given her thirty-five 
dollars to get ready for her marriage fo Ray 
‘mond. With this she purchased her dres fr 
tleven dollars, her shoes for sx dollars, ant a 
pretty headband for seventy-five cents from 
Red ston Company. A gold sing ma ve 
dolars and then tere eas money lel for cu 
tains for some of the windows, The est ofthe 
‘windows had to have flour-sack curtains 

Raymond and Annie were marred May 2, 
1837, fn the afternoon church service. Tere 
‘were no fils and there was no honeymoon, It 
‘tas ime to think about spring panting, so the 
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fist wook they fanned grain with a hand-tv- 
ennfanning mil, They had no well bat gathered 
Tainwater from the roo for the wash, ‘The fis 
Sommer he rainwater was yellowish from the 
new yellow shingles. 

Raymond and Annie's first son, George 
Raymond, was bor in the Barshead hosp 
on june 10,1938, Annie was brought there by 
Ike Nanninga, who had a car. Baby thes and 
other laundry were washed on the scrub board 
‘wo years ater, June Is, 1940, Calvin wasborn. 
Many of the babies were stl being delivered a 
home so Raymond and Annie decided Cavin 
could be too, but it wns a breech birth, and Dr 
Kickham from Westlock had fo com out tthe 
farm to deliver hie 

Raymond and Annie had litle money, sin 
onder to buy a gas-powered washing machine 
they borrowed from Raymond's sister Lug 
‘The washers eighty dollars, but free carbon 
monoxide fumes came with i Care had 0 be 
taken not to operate it in an enclosed are, 

Raymond milked five or six cows, and the 
wee ream che of 250 cme very cone 
to paying forthe groceries, Fe also bought his 
Few tractor a of Deere Hin 1910 for eight 
hundred dollars, Raymond bought the tacor 
primarily for breaking land, but didnot have 
Enough power so he traded it with Kiaas 
‘Wierenga for a Cockshutt with more power 

(On May 24, 1912, a third son, Allen Frank, 
seas borm, One year later Vissersparchased he 
5420-6233 from Pete den Hartog Je for welve 
hundred dollars, The two quarters had only 
flten aces of leared land bt several eal 
men now owned a Caterpillar and dozer, mak 
ing clearing much easier 
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Susanne was born June 14,1945. She had a 
birthmark shaped like a V and Pake Tuininga 
said it was V for victory in World War I. The 
next year Annie had a serious operation on her 
womb performed by Dr. G. L. Whistle in Inv 
maculata Hospital, Westlock. God was with 
Annie and her life was spared. 

“Their second girl, Grace, was bom August 
4, 1945, In 1950 they bought the E¥: 6-62.35 
from Bill Bouwman, who moved to Rocky 
Mountain House. The purchase price was sx 
teen thousand doilars, and theland was almost 
all cleared, ‘They moved in April (1950) to a 
house with a power plant, running water that 
did not run (the pipes were frozen), and a real 
bathtub. What luxury! The yard was land: 
scaped, and there were trees and even raspber 
ry bushes on it, The other place was sold to 
John Visser. 
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Forthe first years on the new place, the crop 
vwasalmost completely dried out, and what was 
leftwas hitby hail. There was no hail insurance 
program either. Grain was bought to keep the 
Snimals forthe winter, and the money from the 





pigs went to pay the feed bill, There was no 
Betting ahead those years. 

In the summer of 1950, on August I, Bett 
Jean was born, It was too bad forthe hired git} 
Sophie de Groot, who was lft to can two tubs 
of green beans when Annie left for the hospital. 
Te uened cold and froze hard that week. Annie 
‘was Knitting mitts in the hospital, and Dr. W. 
Kier said, “You'll need them.” The year 1950 
also brought the first family allowance 
cheques, so that helped a litle to feed six hun: 
Bry mouths, 

\Vissers canned hundreds of jars of food for 
the winter. All the vegetables were canned — 
geen beans, peas, carrots, and saierkraut 

eing favourites — as well as beef and pork 
Then Annie canned wild strawberries, saska- 
toons, blueberries, rhubarb, and about two 
hhundred jars of raspberries. There was no 
shortage of work. 

1n1955 Raymond bought another two quar: 
ters (Nii 17-62-25) from Albert Tiemstra Se 
Every fll he was expected to make a payment 
to Albert, and with the last payment Albert 
brought a bottle over to toast the new owners. 

“Two more children were born: Ronald on 
December 10,1953, and Valery Anne on Febru: 
ary 7, 1955. That made four of each kind — 
well-founded family. By this time (1955) the 
house had been revvired for Calgary Power, and 
timesaving appliances such as an electric stove 
anda refrigerator plus the self-cleaning separa- 
tor made life much easier. None ofthe children 
‘experienced serious illness — just the minor 














scrapes and bruises of childhood. The children 
often played with the neighbouring 
Strydhorsts, with whom a favourite pastime 
‘was swimming in the nearby creek. 
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‘One day in 1963 Raymond and Annie were 
driving near Barrhead when they saw a Beaver 
Lumber Company pre-ab house: Their old 
house was too small, and they sure could use a 
new one. That drive cost Raymond twelve 
thousand dollars, buthe gotalovely new home 
outof the deal. Annie was very happy with the 
few house and al the room, 

Meanwhile the children were growing up 
and leaving home. George went into radio tl 
communications, working mostly in airports 
Until his health forced him to quit. Calvin 
bought land in Vega (Wis 863-3.) in 1972 but 
let later for Victoria, B.C. Here he Became an 
apprentice carpenter and also met his future 
Bride, Rita Sehalkwyk. Rita was born 
Hendrika Johanna on February 12,1956, in 
Krimpen aan de Lek, the Netherlands. Her 
father is a minister and immigrated with is 
family in 1958 to Vancouver Island. Rita had 
attended Geneva College near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., and taught in Vielota 


for one year. Calvin swept her off her feet and 
they were married August 13,1978 


alvin and Rita moved to Vegain April 1979. 
‘They have three children: Matthias Ryan June 
1, 1979), Hannah Joy (December 19, 1980) and 
Hilary Hope January 9, 1983) Calvin operates 
Calvin R. Visser Construction as a contractor, 
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rents his land out, and has some livestock He 
inves hunting. as invaved with La Leche 
League in Bathead and also loves to ead and 
sev On the side they raise Balinese pureed 

Frank spent many winters working in um- 
ber mils ithe aren and farming in the suse 
ter He got the Nis 7-623 from his parents 
td put He moneybackinfo island forbrsh- 
ing and breaking, He now farms fall-me and 
lives ina trailer Susanne took a RNA course 
and worked in Barthead and later in Leth- 
Bndge: In Lethbridge she met Lake Huma 
and married him in 1967. They lve in No 
Bleford and have three daughters and a son 

‘Grace also went into nursing, working in 
Barthead and Edmonton, and then in Londen 
Ontario. She marred Robert Docheryin 97 
and they ive in Windsor, Ontario, They have 
three boys, Betty worked Edmonton epi 
fecorts Eva moceal cutee, She wera 
Reus in 172, Bey and Ed live in Millwoods 
and have two gis 

Ron met Sally Clare while attending the 
Barthead high school Sally had been born in 
Rocky Mountain House on July 6 1955, Her 
father was a game warden with Alberta Fish 
tnd Wildlife Barrhead. While Ron was work 
ing forBarr Construction, Sally was working st 








trons t Tal Eso (now Pelletier. They were 
marred June I, 1973, and moved toa traller on 
the home farm. Ron began farming sith his 
father and together they bla farrowing barn 
forhogs.Thechicken bar bullt ix years earlier 
‘vas converted into a hog bam, Ron and Sally 
Continue fofarmon NE&€2-35, Theirchilaren 
fre Raya Dawn Gune 5, 1974), Gregory Dale 
iamaey 26, 1976), Neil Patrick (ay 18,1979) 
Sd Pamela Megan (february 5,982). Ron en- 
joys hockey and plays for the Neerlandia 
Homesteaders. Sally enjoys sewing, reading, 
and visiting 

Valery followed in her sisters footsteps and 
vento nrg. ahs, wore Veil 
Coaldale, and Westlock: She married Garry 
Message in 1980, and they live on a farm in 
Pckardville with theie one son. Valery con- 
hae to workat acuta Hosp in Wes 
fod 

Tn1977 Raymond and Annie moved to Bar 
head. Since then Raymond has worked #5 
custodian for Barrhead United Church and at 
ther odd jobs e often drives to Neerlandiato 
fest hs ons, Annie worked for Preventive 
Social Services for five years. She no longer 
sworks out bat remains scivein swimming aid 
Mr cases, and sings inthe Blue Heron Choi 
‘The Vises attend the Barrhead Christan Re- 
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formed Church and are happy to be healthy, 
useful citizens, 
Annie Visser 


ANDRIES AND HENDRIKA (WERKMAN) 
WIERENGA 

Andries Wierenga (May 26, 1883) and 
Hendrika Werkman (Apri 4, 1885) were mar- 
ried May 2, 1906, in Uithuizen, Groningen, the 
Netherlands, where they had both been born. 
“Andries was a foreman of farm labourers. Be- 
Sides working himself, he was paid for each 
‘worker he had. The family also operated a store 
intheir house; Hendrika did the dlerking. They 
‘were doing wel financially, but for their twelve 
Children the prospect for atare advancement 

‘Then some agents came from the U.S.A. 
and Canada. Alje Vanderlaan, a rich American 
businessman, frst swayed Andries by showing, 
him all his money and telling him that the 
U.S.A. was a good place to get it. Then in the 
winter of 1927 Bill van Ark came, He was a 
Canadian agent (and former Neerlandia resi 
dent), and Andries organized a meeting for 
those who were interested in hearing him, 
They were told that there would be jobs and 
houses ready upon arrival in Canada, 

‘Andries decided to immigrate. Hendrika 





‘Anais, He and Laer Werengsfis onthe Rian, 1828 








preferred not to leave but did not have much 
Ey about it. Their oldest son, Herman (April 
121907) had immigrated tothe USA. n 1927, 
and that is where the family hoped to go. But 
immigration to the States was restricted, 50 
they settled for Canada, Andries’ brothers 
Lammert and Hendrik also decided to im 
sate to Canada with their families. 

In preparation for the trip Andries and his 
son Klaas (Apri 24, 1908) took English lessons, 
but Hendrika refused and never did lean to 
speak English. Andries paid cash for his fam 
{ys fare six thousand gulden for eleven chil 
dren, Hendrikaand himeelt, their clothing, and 
Some furniture. On March 28, 1928, they lett 
Uithaizen. When they were ready to board the 
Ryndam they were told that the Bost was very 
fulland the only places left were in Hrs dass 
Everyone was astonished at the good food they 
received aboard it was different than the Dutch 
‘meat and potaoes” they were used to. But 
Hendriks and many ofthe children could not 
enjoy anything since they were terribly seasick. 
They arved in Halifax on April 7. From there 
they took the tain west ariving in Edmonton 
on April 1. They had expected to go to 
Camrose, but were told they had to go to 
Tafel. Hendrika was disappointed and was 
sure that “we jst thvew our money into the 
Sea." On Aprils they arrived in Toield, small 
settlement with only a few houses, Nothing 
Had been arranged as was promised, so th 
had to lve in the tain for wo weeks. After 


Andries found work with a farmer they were 
fiven a house to live in 


sts ance, 1228 Back: Aero, Tene, Hoda, Acie, 
Hs, an Front Ben, Lambert Giada, Hey, doe, 
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uring that time Rev. Selles was the travel 
ling pastor for immigrants. He advised them to 
30 t0 Neerlandia since a Dutch settlement had 
nn established there. Acting on that advice 
Andries, his son Klaas, and his nephew Ite 
‘decided to have a look. In October 1928 they 
arrived at the Siebren Tiemstra home. They 
were somewhat shocked by the primitive con- 
ditions compared to their home in the Nether- 
lands, but when Siebren showed them the 
cellar where provisions forthe winter months 
‘were stored, new hope arose. 
ren took them around and showed 
them which homesteads were stil available. 
They decided to move to Neerlandia, although 
people in Toficld tried to discourage them by 
{elling ofthe very wetland and poor conditions 
in Neerland 

Besides taking up a homestead (SE 
12.6235) in 1928, Andries bought the NW 
26-61-35 for six hundred dollars from John 
Terpsma. Ithad sixty acres cleared and a 24 by 
{30-foot log house on it. The remainder of the 
family arrived on December 6, 1928, except for 
two older daughters, Alberte (April 22, 1909) 
and Trientje (March 28, 1910), who had found 
employment in Edmonton. 

‘One ofthe first imes Andries and his broth- 
‘er Lammert werein the Neerlandia Co-op, they 
‘vere mistaken for Italians. Melle Elzinga went 
hhome and told his family about the Italians he 
had seen, so two of his sisters promptly went to 
have a look a the strangers. 

For Hendrik, the conditions in Neerlandia 
‘were quite different from what they were used 
to They were plagued by bedbugs and when 
the warm weather came the mosquitoes were 
intolerable, Hendika put newspapers round 
hherlegs under herstockings to keep from being, 
bitten: Another son, Martin, was born May 28, 
1929. A son, John (jan, December 9, 1913), 
drowned in the Athabasca River on August Il, 
1937, while on an outing with a Young People’s 
group. His body was found a number of weeks 
later in alog jam at Chisholm. One day in April 
1939 Gladys (Klazina, October 24, 1918) was 
cooking when the stove exploded. She was se- 
verely burned and the house was destroyed, 
Gladys died in the hospital six months later 
(October 26, 1939), 

‘Ben (Berend, July 2, 1912) had taken out the 
NE 26-6135 as a homestead in 1931. In 1941 
‘Andries bought the N's 22-61-35 for his son 
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Herman, who was planning to move to 

Neerlandia. He later obtained the Nv and SW 

2241-25 to help his sons begin farming, 
‘Andties served in consistory and also on 


the school and store boards. In 1950 Andries 
and Hendrika retired to Edmonton, The broth: 
ers, except Ben who also moved to Edmonton, 
farmed seven quarters cooperatively, Andries 
assed away April 29, 1952, due to cancer 
Hendirika passed away August 26,1955, 

Klaas farmed for a number of years in 
‘Neerlandia, then moved to Lacombe to farm. 
He married Grace Swaanefeld, and they havea 
{amily often children. Albertie married George 
Sonnema of Edmonton, and Trientje married 
Gerben Tiemstra, Ben is living in Neerlandia 
with his sister, Sophie (Siepke, November 1, 
1916), and her husband, Joe Tuininga. Jennie 
antje, February 2, 1915) lives in Edmonton 
with her husband, John Olthuis. Lambert (May 
1, 1920) married Elizabeth Bos and moved onto 
the homeplace. Henry (Hendrik, November 
24, 1921) married Rulie Wiegers. Joe Johannes, 
October 23,1922) married Hilda Peters, daugh- 
ter of John and Elizabeth. Martin and his wile, 
‘Wilma Visser of Edmonton, moved onto the 
NW235035, 


Wilma Wierenga 


CLARENCE AND HELEN (EMMERZAEL) 
WIERENGA, 

Clarence (Klaas) Wierenga came to Tofield 
with his parents in 1928, but when they moved 
toNeerlandia Clarence went to Edmonton. The 
‘ofield butcher for whom he had been working, 
helped him get a job in Burns packing plant. 
Alter two years there, Clarence went to 
‘Neerlandia where he fled on the NE 7-62-35 in 
July 1931, 

(On June 1, 1942, Clarence married Helen 
Emmerzael. They lived in the one-room shack 


(tence booking in the ato 15908. 








that had been Clarence’ home, but pulled a 
gganary dosetoitioserve asabedroom, Atthat 
time the road ended at Clarence frm —only a 
path trailed through tothe farms west of them 
Aithough Clarence had a Model A coupe, the 
‘Wierengas had to make thelr honeymoon tip 
tothe farm with horse and wagon becase rain 
had made the road, which was full of holes, 
Impaaable for scar That summer the 
Wierengas housing was improved when they 
bought the William Dieleman house and 
moved i othe farm, To this two-room house 
{Clarence added a Tean-o kitchen and pantry 
‘Ding the 1940s Clarence bought a sive 
seer to prove dry, Eater he up 
ade the system by buying bigger generators 
Sndawindsharger Se 
Clarence begin well-driling to supplement 
his fam income, He bought fom Wiliam 
Olthuis in 143, Fr the next twenty-five years 
heared many wells, Thetwo wells that meant 
the most to Clarence were the ones he drilled 
for Home Oil and Clarence Mast. In 1958 Carl 


Mast, who operated the telephone switch: 
board, came with a message that Home Oil 
wanted Clarence to drill a water well in Swan 
Hills, Clarence took the job and dailled the well 


forthem Ialways amused him that a company 
that was inthe deiling business was unable © 
dla simple water well. Turning the tables on 
them, Clarence drilled well that produced 
fe. He was dling for Clarence Mast and was 
own about four hundred feet but had not 
Struck water Thinking it was. dry welleletit 
Sit fora couple of months, Finally he decided 
that he might aswell pull up the ods, When he 
fa out hundred fet of ods out the wel 
ew: Water and natural gas spouted sist fet 
inh ale Sad toy after abt ab wees the 
veel stopped flowing. Clarence put in a eyine 
derand rods asin other wells, 

‘Clarence di custom breaking witha stee 
‘wheeled tractor Helen helped on the farm and, 
tn June 1, 1989, she also took pa homestead, 
the NW 242-45. 

Sk children were born to the Wierengas: 
Henry William, Febrary 14, 193; Marjorie 
Johanna, January 16,194 Arthur John, fens 
hry 22, 1945; Frankie, December 22, 1935; 
‘conard Joseph, August 20, 1948; and Carolyn 
Hilda, Apri, 1936. Frankie was born one 
month prematire; he had an open spine and 
lived only forty-four hours. Carolyn was also 
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bom physcially handicapped and lived in the 
Red Cross Crippled Children's Hospital in Cal- 
gary from 1954 to 1964, Then she went to the 
Gleneose School Hospital in Edmonton, While 
there she graduated from high school 

When Henry started school there was no 
bus service but since Clarence went out drilling 
every day he could take him to school, He 
‘adean arrangement with Reitze De Vries and 
Jake Schuurman, who also had school-age chil- 
dren, that he would take their children along if 
they would pick them up afterschool. Ths was 
done until the fist school bus, a one-ton truck, 
took over the job. 

‘The children are grown now: Henry mar- 
ried Lena Ribar. Marjorie married John De Karn 
fn May 13, 1963. Three children were born to 
them but their oldest son, Randy, was killed in 
a traffic accident in 1975. The following. year 
they adopted a seven-month-old baby. They 
live on a farm near Barrhead. Arthur married 
Dorothy Walsh. They have three children but 
the marriage ended in divorce. On August 20, 
1862, he married Yvonne La Bonte, They live 
With her two children on a farm in Bloomsbury. 
Leo'shome sin Westlock, but he has worked in 
the Arctic since 1974, Carolyn now lives on her 
‘wn in Edmonton and prepares floral arrange- 
ments for various occasions. 

In the spring of 1964, Clarence was diag- 
nosed as suffering from cancer and died AU 

ust 1975, After his death Helen worked and 
ved in Barrhead for a few years but then 

moved back to the farm, 
Helen Wierenga 


HENDRIK AND HILJE (PETERS) 
WIERENGA 

Hendsk Wierenga January 26,186) and 
bij Beters (May 1, 1889) were mated in May 
BIL They Wed in Uthuizen, Groningen, the 
Netherlands and seven cdcen were born to 
them there: Clarence (Klaas, February 25, 1912) 
Tenle (lente, Apri 26, 51) Kay (Raton, 
Decenber 1,114) John Jan, June 6, 110) 
Saphie (Siepke, September 17, 1917) Joe 
{ohannes, May 2, 198); and Lambert (May 
Sa 

wing only a smal place in the Nether: 
lands slong with afew pgs, cows, chickens, 
dnd dicks, the dream Swng moreland and 
faving more freedom was very appealing to 
Fendsik and his two Brothers, Lanmert and 
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Hendrik found work with farmers in the 
area, Tenie and Kay managed to find jobs for 
about ten dollars per month. The language 








barrier made it difficult for them and also 
‘meant less pay, since those who could speak 
English made fiteen dollars per month. Cie 
had cificlies taking on neve tasks as ell as 
hossehold dies, White chopping wood using 
A double-edged ase, she sung i back to fat 
and struck herself onthe head, causing a deep 
ut The neighbours patched p fore so she 
Saw no need to go toa door 

after the Wierengas had ved in Tofed for 
sicmonth Rev Seley a visiting preacher from 
Edmonton, told them of the Deh setioment 
in Neerlandia and encouraged them to move 
there, With new hope the family boarded the 
train for Barend. (Their som Clarence moved 
to Edmonton.) Upon their aval in Netlan- 
{isthe set up temporary residence in an old 
Store bullding on the Kampnar plac. The fam 
‘iy became pat of the Neeranla community 
dnd attended the Christin Reformed Church 
Hendrik took up a homestead (GW 32-6153) 
and, while the family ved inthe old sore 
ing, ui a small umber house on the 
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homestead. Hendrik easly lost his sense of 
direction, so instead of going cross-country he 
svalked along the creek trom Kampnar tothe 
Homestead to ensure he would not get lost. 
“Times were tough. Hendrik cleared land for 
others to make money for grocenes. He and 
Hije mace ther own cheese and als theis own 
Colfee by roasting pes or grain. In thelr lunch 
buckets, the chitven would get brown bread 
spread with lard and some salt and pepper 
ded. When the Sebren Tiemstras butchered 
‘hog, they would give Hendrik the Read and 
ise would make Read cheese, which was 
treat When Henne worked on a threshing 
revs, he wold sometimes bring his apple 
home and divide h among the four youngest 
Children: The faraly ved frugally, but tere 
tras always enough fo eat. Often, though, the 
‘hldren would not have adequate footwear 
Sling the winter. Albert Mast often gave the 
family a rie to church on his democrat ince 
they had no wn of geting to church at fist, 
“teraboutonesndahalf years, the amily 
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moved into their house on the homestead. At 
fist drinking water was taken from the creek 
butlater several wells were dug Using a shovel. 
One well was dug around seventy feet deep, 
‘The dirt was lifted out with a rope and pall, 


Hendrik had a narrow escape while digging 
tne well when the rope broke svile the boys 
were lifting the pal out ofthe well ala fall 
pollo dr fel, st missing him, Another time 
Be returned to continue digging «well ana 
after jumping in, discovered that a porcupine 
iad found ie way into the hole but had not 
fd is nay ot He watt sre it would 
ave been worse to encounter ive porcupine 
ra dead one, as the stench was almost un 
tearable 
‘One time while clearing land Hendrik had 
anaceident- He had been climbing up the tees 
inh a lange chain which he wrapped around 
tach re in order fora team of hoses to pull it 
over (after cleaning the dirt away and chopping 
the roots). While climbing one tee he sipped 
and fel. The chain and the fll Broke several of 
hisnibs and injured his shoulder He managed 
to walk home despite the pain, and did not 
think warranted rp tothe doctor Many of 
the tees that were cleared were used to make 
fenceposts which were not only tse for fenc- 
ing but were also traded for secondhand ma 
Chinery brought by a tracker from Callinoo. 











Trading fncepots or machine tambon, Henark, Tan, 
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A quarter mile of corduroy road was built 
overa stretch of muskeg between the Wierenga 
homestead and the Centre. Hendrik cut and 
laid the roadbed of logs and, through coun- 
cllor Joe Holwerda’s influence, the M.D. of 
Shoal Creek supplied the diet to finish the road, 

“Tenie married Albert Tiemstra in 1931. Also 
Jn 1931, Sophie began working for the Koning, 


family, which she continued to do for about 
four years. Around that time, Hendrik took the 
contract to clean the two-room school. He 
‘would have to chop the wood and bring it in. 
Sophie helped clean, since she was staying at 
Konings’. Some of the money was used to pay 
off taxes. Hendrik worked as janitor until 1936. 
Kay had married Dick Fisher in 1935, and Soph. 
ie married John Molodowich in 1938, 





Joe, Joh, amber tang, 1896. 


Hendvik made many of his own tools which 
he needed such as punches, chisel, and wood 
planes He was very athletic and, even though 
Re was short and sfocky, could outrun many a 
TMi was alot busy scrubbing andl clad 
ing, as well as mending and patching clothes, 
For meals, she would cook up big pots fll of 
Soup or potatoes. After the moming service on 
Sunday, some of the Lammert Witenga family 
alten came over since i was quite far for them 
togohome between services They would have 
dinner Hendrik and Fijes and then they all 





‘would goto church in the afternoon. Another 
daughter, Johanna, was born December 14, 
3 

Hendrik worked out to obtain some live- 
stock, usually paying fr the animals by clear 
ing land for olhers: When he gots horse he 
made his own hamess, but did not put any 
breeches on it Asa result, if he was in the 
Gaiters pied the ctr woul pup 
gains the horse's heels, The cutter was ao 
inbmemade. Hendrik had made a removable 
fatter box soit could be taken off the sleigh 
dling the week when the sleigh was needed 
forother things. Theculterboxsatina fame on 
the sleigh 

‘Gne winter day when Hendrik was coming 
from the store withthe horse and cutter he 
realized that they ere going t to fst pace 
taketh nd ht went south i the rnd 
ust before Menne Nanninga’s. Soe pulled on 
the teins to sow the horse, bat thermore he 
Pulled the faster his horse went. They went 
Mround thebend at suichaclip thatthe boxcame 
Fight off the sleigh and Hendrik was under i 
‘When he came from under the box, the horse 
and sleigh were out of sight. After thet 
Hendrik bolted the cutter bo othe sleigh 

‘Once Hendin was bringing a boar home in 
a wagon box with boards across ito keep the 
tuoar in. Hendrik rode on the wagon too. But 
Son the boar was pushing the Boards up with 
his snout and it appeared he would not stay in 
for long, So Hendrik figured he would fx that 
boar are sat on top ofthe boards to keep him 
in. But to no avail — within a short time 
Feendik was lying through the ar and landed 
fon the roadway. The boat soon followed. An- 
other time, Hendrik had to ight off an angry 
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sove, She attacked him while he was in the field 
and, to keep her away, Hendrik had to hit her 
‘with her piglets —she finally backed off, but by 
that time all her piglets were dead, 

Tn 1942 the Wierengas became the proud 
‘owners of a newbom moose calf, whom they 
named Daisy. Daisy became a real pet for ev 
eryone, especially Joe and Lambert: She soon 
‘graduated from the milk bottle tothe milk pal 
land would often ery for her milk. She loved to 
follow the family around the yard, nuzzling 
them affectionately. On one oceasion the dog, 
nipped Daisy in the heel while she was follow: 
ing Hendrik during chore time. She nearly 
cleared Hendrik, but one hoof clipped him on 
the head, knocking him flat tothe ground. Just 
to try Hilje’s temperament, Daisy would often 


Walk up to the kitchen windows, licking them 
allover as she looked in, She also loved to help 
herself to the cabbage patch, taking a nip out of 
each cabbage. When she was not making a nut 


‘The Broterno John, Lambert Jo, 145. 


sance of herself, one of her favourite pastimes 
‘vas walking along the furrow behind the plow. 

“About 1940 a large stucco house had been 
built In 1947 Joe married Grace Tuininga and 
John married Agnes Zwaaneveld. Lambert 
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married Sophie Anema in 1949, and took over 
‘hefamily frm, Atthat time Hendrik retired s0 
he, Hilje, and Johanna moved into a house 
which they had purchased at the Centre, 
Johanna later married John Kostelifk. Hendrik 
passed away March 22,1954, a 68 years of age 
rom a heart attack. Hilje moved into the Bart- 
head Nursing Home in 1974 and passed away 
September 17,1975, at 86 years of age. 

Lambert Wierenga 


HERMAN AND HARRIET (WESTRA) 
WIERENGA 

Herman and Harriet Wierenga lived in 
Neerlania fora short happy ight years, They 
moved to the area in 1042 from Randolph, 
Wisconsin, where Harriet, born April 10,1916, 
was raised, In 1934 she married Herman, who 
‘was orginally from the Netherlands. 

Trwas not easy to leave Wisconsin with three 
young children, but they were motivated by 

Herman’s parents, Andries and Hendrika 

Wierenga, who farmed in Neerlandia. Herman 
and Harriet had been renting a farm in Wiscon- 
sin and were confident they would have a bet- 
terchance of owning land in northern Alberta, 

Herman and Harriet arrived in Neerlandia 
with their children Dixie (Edigna, August 27, 
1835), Andrew John (December 2, 1987), and 
Gladys Hendrena (August 10,1940). They lived 
fon Herman's father’s farm tntil March 1943, 
even though they had their own litle home on 
the property — a cedar-sided house they had 
bought near Barchead and had moved on skids 
tothe farm, 
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Like most people in those days, they man- 
aged to get by without eleceity of running 
water cooking thelr meals on a Wood stove. It 
sts ferent fom what Harriet had ben used 
toin Wisconsin, But that did not worry her too 
much, She was young, had her litle family 
bout her and, Because she believed things 
od get eter was ready f pu up eth 

"The land Herman boughtin March 1943 was 
‘now a the Wilson farm (NE 22-6135). The 
Wilsons hada telephone, which the Wierengas 
trereatehapy fake overs wae funy 
few country people enjoye 

The Wierenga’s fourth child, Peter, was 
bom December’ 3, 195, Since Barthead was 
‘without » doctor fr a while that year, he was 
tom in the Westlock hospital. 

"The Wierenga children were happy and 
healthy in Neerlanda although their daughter 
Temenbers the school as begs cold ha te 
Front stayed onthe inside walls throughout the 
School day. The children wore heavy si pants 
‘which they had to keep onal day 

"Women had litle chance to participate in 
activities outside the home; they were just too 
inisy: Harriet remembers all the canning she 
did tremendous amount. She canned hun. 
‘reds of quarts of beans from their garden a5 
wella frit from B,C. Allo that work was done 
‘on a Wood stove! The only thing Harriet was 
Ainable to learn was spliting wood, even 
though al the other women seemed able todo 
it 

With the increasing flow of immigration 
from the Netherlands, Herman became in 
volved in the work of finding new homes for 
inmigrant famile, In 1948 he stared working 
for the Immigration Society of Canada, which 
twas sponsored by the Christian Reformed 
Church, Fe ted fo keep up with his work on 
the armas well, but eventually found it impos: 
sie to manage both 

‘Although the Wierengas enjoyed life on the 
farm, Herman sold the farm to his parents in 
September 49 and he andhis family moved to 
Edmonton. In he years following, they bought 
a house there and had two more children. Her- 
than worked hard for the Immigration Sot, 
boleving that in this way he could make his 
contribution to society. 

it was in the course of his work that God 
tok Herman from this fe. On July 3, 1954, he 


‘yas returning to Edmonton with an immigrant 

family to whom he had been showing a farm 

near Camrose when he hada head-on coision 

at Nisku, near Edmonton. Herman was killed, 
long with three of his four passengers —a 

Young mother and her two children. The dri 

of the other car died too. 

Harriet tried to carry on as well as she could 
and, with the help of the Christian community, 
‘raised their sixchildren. But there was further 
tral awaiting the family. On August Il, 1963, 
head-on collision on a dusty road north of 
[Neerlandia took the lives of Harriets daughter 
Gladys and son Andrew and Andrew's wife, 
Carolyn. The only survivor was Gladys’ fiancé, 
Jerry Joidersma. The two couples had been 

ving in the area on their way to visit rela 
tives. Andrew and Carolyn left behind a two- 
year old son, Mark, who was not with them. In 
1974, Harriet moved into an apartment in St. 
John's Parish Hall, where she works asa house: 
Keeper fora priest. 


LAMMERT AND HENDERTJE 
(OOSTERHEERT) WIERENGA 

Lammert (March 7, 1875) and Hendertje 
(June 25,1878) lived in Uithuizen, Groningen, 
the Netherlands, with their family of fifteen 
children. Lammert was a farmhand, and even 
though he got the hardest jobs and highest pay, 
itwas not enough to keep such a large family 
Jothed and well fed. As the older children 
‘grew up they began working and bringing 
money home too. In 1928 some CPR agents 
from Canada held a meeting in Uithuizen, 
Their talk was smooth and silky: in Canada one 
could eat meat everyday — as much as one 
wished: there would be work available for the 
men and girls, and there would be houses 
ready to move into. Lammert was uncertain 
about emigrating, but his brother Andries 
wanted him to come with them and offered fo 
lend him some of the money for the trip. The 
bungemeester offered tolend money as well. So 
a decision was made. It was not made light, 
bbut with prayer for the Lord's guidance. 


ck Jenin, Catering, Sophie, Kas, Hendra, he, Tee, Johana, Font: Jenny, Lanmet poking Henn, Et, 


‘aren: Mondor hota Eh, Baa 1825. 
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Sometime later Rev. Seles ofthe Christan 
Reformed Church in Edmonton came to visit 
the nev invmigrants and held services fn the 
Tofield House. He told them about the Dutch 
settiement in Neeriandla, Inthe fall of 1928 the 
iWierenga men went to Neerianda and took up 
homesteads. Lammert took up the NW 
12262535 in November 928. That winter Hen 
der, andthe sale hile stayed in 
rented house in Edmonton, and the older gris 
swentto the prares (Nobleord and Grama) fo 
‘work for Datch farmrives sho wanted Dutch 
{urls to help. The girs made twenty to twenty 
Fe dena month a god wage for tht 
time. Ite worked on a dary farm in Edmonton 

Tammert and kke worked on the home: 
steadand ita loghouse. One day wen they 
‘were clearing, Lammert was scraping dit olf 
ome roots with a shovel and Ekke was chop- 
ping the roots with his axe, Somehow they got 
foo close, and Lammerts hand sas cut. Tey 
first went to Henry Kippers house: There they 
found Lammers brother Andries — sith & 
bandaged hand. Oneof hissons, to, had acc. 
dlenallycut him with an axe and Andsies had 
‘nade a visit to Dr. Verreaw in Barrhead. Lam- 
tert also had to goto De Veren to have his 
hand bandaged, but he had to stay in the Bare= 
head hospital for nine days 

‘When the log house was ready in the sum- 
ser of 929 Hendertje andthe children came 
{rom Edmonton. Henderje did not mind the 
homesteadingifeand never complained about 
the conditions. She fixed wp the lg house sot 
twas coy, and t kept the family warm, Klsas 
Thininga Je saw Wierengas when they st ar 
‘ved and was sure, after seeing ther dark cl 
turing that some Frenchmen had moved into 
the area. Henderge always fold the children 
that they had descended from sn Indian 
F ‘Soon after Lammert came to Neerlandia, 
Henry Kippes gave hima piglet. After eeding 
It Lamnmert sold it fr thirty-nine dollars. Then 
the Depression came, and market hogs sold for 
nly three dollars The girls, though sent al 
their money home, and that helped to buy 
horses, cows, and things that were needed on 
the homestead, Re alse moved to the home: 
Stead tofelp with the work, Al the clearing on 
the quarter nas done by hana. Ite took out the 
NE 1242-35 in 1900, Three years after coming 
to Canada Lammert had paid back all the 
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‘money which had been borrowed forthe trip. 
‘The older Wierenga girls soon married: Grace 
to Oene Piers in 193, Trentje to Klaas Tuininga 
Jk. and Sophie to Henry Kippers Jr. in 1932; 
CCatherina to Joe Holwerda in 1934; and Jantien 
to Nick Veiend, 

Inthe early forties a lumber house was built 
fon the homestead. Henderte died December 
14, 1943. During the forties more of the 
Wierenga children married. Johanna married 
Joshua Rowaan in January 194. In 193 Jennie 
Gantje, April 1, 1918) married Andy Elzinga, 
and Elie (lelte) Margaretha july 4, 1924) mar- 
red Norman Terpsma. Bertha (Lambertina) 
Hendrika June 23,1919) married Simon Tuin- 


{nga in 1945. Andrew married Rene Janssen in 
November 1942, and Ekke married Egberdina 
‘Norden in July 1998 

Te married Henny Bartels in 1951. They 
moved fo Ontario, where Ite died in October 
1956, Hennie (Hendrika, January 3, 1921) 
‘mained single and lives in B.C. with Catherina 

Lammert never felt at home in Canada. He 
was fifty-three years old when he came, and 
never mastered the English language. He went 
back to the ‘old country’ twice and would have 
stayed there had it not been for his children 
living in Canada, He died August 4, 1962 


Wierenga Family 


You know you're an old-timer if you can remember: 
bamboo binder whips. 
a use for last year’s catalogue 
where Anema’s comer is, 
— when skidding meant dragging logs with a horse and not 
sliding sideways with your car on an iey patch 
“when an angry glare from Rev, Van Der Woude could silence 


"— when everyone wore their best clothes to the July First 
picnic 
~ when playing cards was considered a sin 


Saher 
a onaly soa. fee 
we the night the church bummed down 
a pag ehool beroxt 
TELIA as something to write on and not sa lor covering 
Tehen you had tos through a reading of all of Psalm 1 
hove cad the outhouse was in senter 
— threshing crews coming down the road and being able to 
‘deny the teams. 
when you took piano lessons on the organ 
guns fo the creck on clas hike or fra wiener rast 
Enediterence between a one-holer and a two-holer 
when horsepower meant how many horses you had 
When five caldren made a sna fai. 
= What Rew Van Der Woude said, and quote him to prove a 
point 


3 only recreation for dating couples was parking on 
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1946-1984 


Beginning in 1946 Neerlandia entered a new era. The Second 
World War was over and the soldiers were returning home, some 
with their European brides and others with the girls they had met 
and married during their training in B.C. 

‘Then came the postwar immigrants from the Netherlands 
Though many stayed for only a short time, several made Neerlan- 
dia their home. 

The young people born in Neerlandis in the previous decades 
were also marrying and making their homes there. With the ine 
‘creased mobility of modern transportation, there was more com 
‘munication with other Reformed churches. The young men of 
Neerlandia brought home their brides from Edmonton, Lacombe, 
and Nobleford. As other young people began attending colleges in 
the US.A., more bonds were fornted and more young men and 
women began a new life in Neerlandia, 

The experiences ditfer but together these are the people who 
help to make the community of Neeelandia, tis their stories which 
are told inthis section. 








“THERE IS NO PLACE ANYTHING LIKE THIS PLACE, 
ANYWHERE NEAR THIS PLACE, SO THis MUST BE THE 
PLACE" 

1, Sandra Lynn Wichers Olthuis, was born in Chicago, Hino, 
on December 2, 1851.1 grew up in Bradenton, For, having 
‘moved there with my parents in 1952. I graduated from Manatee 
High School in 1969 and attended Trinity Christian College vn Palos 
Heights, Minos, from 1969-73. twas during this time a Rinty that 
{met Frederick David Olthus and a they ay the esis hstory 

Teas May 1973 when I was fist introduced to life in Neca 
dia, What I had expected and antiipated it to be, as a town and 
future home of Fred and me as a married couple, ured eu to be 
mere imagination on my part. The "Neerlandla Highway" seemed 
an endless stretch of hls (having since been to Jasper Tow know 
‘what real hill are) and the ight atthe end of road seemed So far 
away. The road itself was a mystery, for who had ever hear of 
paving road with oi? Our steet in Bradenton was paved with 
shell which i also unusual but, having grown up wii te 
Inbelled as normal and oil deviated front this not. Ths Biased 
{hinking towards my new life in Neerlandia took yeats to be fer 
placed by acquiring Neesandian viewpoints towards life within 
{nd without the community. 

The William Olthuis Rome was one-half ofa mile east of the 


‘Neerlandia crossroads and if you have grown up with streets and 
avenues, you know this giving mileages and directions is totally 
tseless method for finding one's way around. Now, of course, I see 
its the only way to navigate in the countryside, No doubt would 


not have taken me to months to remember which sie ofthe road 
the farm was on i Thad been more opev-iinded and had not 
construed Neerland as bing upside-down 

When Fred and Tareved atthe farm and got out ofthe car 
immediatly noticed a pecularsmellintheale Ths was nerpeced 
Secuse Fred had told meth it cid ot sell Feds parents wee 
vating up for us inthe htchen and sie this appears npr 
Gini was my fst inroducton toa at the chen abs In 
our home the only activity dane at the diting table wes cating In 
Sccordance with our normal living pattem weeny ate tre tice 
day and had no conception of oeing ne afcenconsanehee 
inthe two months that followed twas feat beingon te ects 
end of the huge delicious meals and alfthe home ake geasice I 
fd never prepared fall course meal by myself and ine say 
baking had done wasvith prepared mixes Lied elo oh 
would be tke to provide and be responsible forthe preparation 
dad sometimes the deivery ofthis same fare forty husk ee 
months hence, [remember ny feelings despar once when ere 
tothe store to buy frosting for a cake I cou nat imagine tate 
Coop did no stock this sential! The felings worsened her 
went home and I ted to make the frosting tysell with ordinary 
Sar | soa cae to the concuson that my colegeeduaton ne, 
nut gong to help me in becoming ahomemaker oor Fred cerned 
tocope with fou-pound pis, ra or soggy vegetables, and various 
bunt offerings. I took taht years and he felp of dear Paced 
before seriously undertook baking bread from fateh Fred set 








have been ferfl cause for yearshe hd been served rock biscuits 
2nd, undoubtedly, wes not anious to have stone bread 

‘My first visit fo the “center” took ony 5 minutes but it was a 
shocking experience "cure shock! T wondered where the 
twooden sidewalks were (Neerandia was a “western” Lown) and 
‘here Dad office was — being a County Couneilor 1 Knew he 
Inst have an office later sae his chain the coun chambers 
Harshead and I saw his secretary everyday: Mum Ohi. The 
Christan Reformed Church bulding looked quite lage and im 
pressive on the outside but once inside Iwas disappointed int 
Phinness, My hometown church was orginally smal and simple 
Eement block structure so Iwas just hoping for something spec 
Over the yeas 1 learned to apprecite it forthe Word presented 
there and Sa itas the meeting place ws. was esprested by the 
fac that everyone went to either the Canadian Relormed oF the 
Giristan Reformed Church. Meetsma’s Garage seemed quaint as 
Sid the homes, and the school was just a pain old school. The 
Nectlandia Co-op was the center forthe centerand Tenjoyea going 
there forthe mall and found ta great pace to shop without money 

“Asis the ese when you move anywhere new there were ot 
of people to meet. The fst people I met were Fred's family. Fred 
sta the youngest one at home, 20 ofcourse everyone seemed and 
tras older Coming ost ofa cllege campus ntsaton and from & 
Tamily where al tone were st home, twas stage to go visit 
tnd also to vit famille. ied to remember Eres brothers a 
$Sstersby who was married fo whom, how many children they had 
nd how faraway they each ved. As me passed each had aspecal 
place in my memory for what they had taught me and Toten 
fonder how they had the patience during that transitional stage 
from know-nothing tos knowital. This was especialy tee with 
Fred's parents who lived on the same yar nitally [thought this 
rangement very udesiable but asf tured ont {could not have 
tuived thot them helping and teaching me whenever | 
deeded them. This cataloging peope by marrage partners, nom 
Ber of children, and farm locaton wes alo the way kept everyone 
eke night Since aot everyone sa are the ew there 
hot were the easiest o remember I appeared tha everyone as 
tither a Tuiinga, Werenga, or Nanning. was never sare who 
tse to be which before marriage but Iwas sue that they were all 
felted, twas common to distinguish the various people with the 
Same first orsumameas "Joe of Sophie", Else's leak “Joan fom 
Ralph’, etc. It was not long before concluded that visiting was 
thelavonte pastime in Neeriandis andit was an vocation everyone 
shared, It was easy to engage in because ofthe everyday famianty 
tnth everyone's work and family and there were not that many 
ther social outlets. 

My father sold frozen foods and we neverhad garden sothad 
to get used tothe ides of home-grown vegetables and fats. Tas 
investing to see ovr things grew above ground andin the ground 
tnd how eich vegetable vas picked and then frozenoreanned. This 
ieaming process for aqui the sls and knowledge or lating 
and preserving inaly seemed a burden and at times thought if 
iid oteam one more thing! woud scream. remember going wth 








Rose Olthuis and her children to pick apples. When we got home 
and she volunteered to demonstrate how casy it was to make 
applesauce I rebelled and passed the apples on to another poor 
Sot. was never full persuaded that all he results were worth the 
effort or tasted any better than store-bought. Of course in terms of 
dol an cents ts mor economical 6 have the we vent her 
tine in gardening rather than buying everything atthe store. An- 
other Neerlanlian natural resource which took me awhile fo pet 
use to was the water. Fred's Dad would run the faucet unt i as 
ice cold and then take a drink and pronounce the water the best 
anywhere, Needless (o say Thought he was crazy ist of al for 
‘sting the water and secondly because I thought it asted awful 
Tiwough experience I discovered it was best run the water for 
awhile because itallowed the natural gas, wich came out with the 
Water and caused i to shoot out at the most inopportune times, to 
escape. The water also fizzed, which confirmed my suspicions that 
itwasnotas good ascity water Later on Llearned that you could not 
waste the cold water because you did not pay for any water; besides 
that Dad had dug the well himself, and eventually 1 did acquire a 
taste for the water. 

Twas overawed by the life and abilities of the farmer, par- 
teu these fred whom mare on July 28,1979 Kappeaed 
that he could do everything, whether it was fixing or working with 
the machinery, of which there was an endless variety, or handling 
the many aspects ofa hog operation. Thed no iea he had so many 
talents and i was obvious that he needed them all Never having 
teen around animals and much less a pig, [found these creatures 
with their peculiar habits quite amusing, Known to eat almost 
Anything, they were ingeniously employed as garbage disposers 
through the use of the “slop bucket”. Usage ofan empty icecream 
pail for edible garbage, a ur barrel for other waste, and a third 
Eoniainer for fin cans and bottles was a novelty to me since I had 
{grown up with black garbagemen who came tothe back door for our 
garbage cans. Until Fred built his feder bam in 1975 he ran a few 
Sows outside and housed his feeders in an old barn. The barn was 
dark and forboding with dangling spider webs and it was very 
smelly It was not iy favorite place to be in but when you are 
someone's shadow you go wherever he goes, Tadopted a pai of old 
coveralls and often “helped” Fred with his chores. I thought twas 
funwhen the pigs got ot and we had to chase them back into their 
enclosure. I son Fealized through Fred's verbal commands that 
there was aright and wrong wa to get pis to go where you want 
them to. One adventure remember tas when 4 sow had arrowed 
bythe farfenceline and obediently went down there with  pallto 
Putthelitlepigsin. I thought this was cue! and heartless but who 
tas to make another judgement? The sow was not too fond ofthis 
idea either but fortunately Iason the right side of the fence and 
Fred soon had her “coaxed” back tothe pen fora family reunion 
‘There was also the time Case Van Beek came to load a Boar which 
ud tusks, Afterabout an hour af chasing Fred and Case around he 
finally decd to follow the bait, an enticing sve, up the ramp and 
Inter that week we gota souveni tusk, Another misadventure vas 
when Twas helping Fred take out a fence. Again through Fred’ 
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verbal barrage surmised that there was aright and wrong way to 
Ao this job, When the chain's wrapped around the fence post and 
the command is given to pull this docs not mean to Geiver a 
verenching tug. Could help the taco jerked when et of the 
lute too quickly? ‘The gradal tightening ofthe cain alo 
essen when one i pulling another velle with the ator The 
jobis no less dticult when oe isin the drivers seat ofthe vehie 
ring towed. Watch the chain, watch the hand signals, keep s 
steadyfootonthelutch,bereadytobrake nd mabketalls smooth 
operation Somehove driving tractor was ott same as dingo 
thr To this day whenever Fred aks me to help pl hin ot ort 
Bm with the actor shudder 

The only livestock on ou fam were hogs, but ne summer we 
had a hore and fly fenced in our backyard. Ths satisfied ny 
Yeaming to havea horse and einonsed Pres disike of then 1 
fever knew a horse could train a human but everytime we weat 
avy and came bac she would whinny for her food and water I 
Temained arid of horses, bat dd manage'to somewhat overcome 
I fear of dogs. res parents had a Doberman pinches and ater 
Watking around her the ist two weeks lacceptd the fact ha she 
didotbite. She wae very affectionate and the two puppy itersshe 
fave us were adorable, We kept one male pup for ouelves and 
ommenced training him. Although he was good company and on 
‘dequate watchdog we hoped taining a chit would be easier and 
mote reward 

‘Some of he facts fein the country that madean impression 
con me and also at mes frightened me were the foal dares a 
night the ule, and the howling ofthe coyotes. These thre ngs 
incombinton were enough send an cessona cl dove 
Spine for some reson had tobe outude alone a night, would 
Gal for the dog and focus the fashlght on my path, rather an 
thking the chance ofsecing something scary to helt or right 
Would run fom the carto the hosse thigh and, as this was more 
ikelytohappeninthe winter alslessened the Chances geting 
Ach rom thecold. On occasion, before andafter our mariage, We 
‘would go fora deve to the river It was on te hist ofthese ives 
that we pulled off ofthe road snd stopped fora look. Fit, Iwas 
Surprise to see that this particular spaton te bank was used a 
dlump. The second thing noticed was how very quit t was and. a 
Simatter fact, we were whispering. On ane occasion we ook 
fy parents to this loation and suddenly heard coyotes howling 
‘This was avery cele sound and was equated in my rund with 
{ry ofa werewoll in a horror movie. wns gad to get back to the 
Salty ofthe car. Thereafter the how ofa sige coyote was not 
frightening 

{Going to college in the North acimatzed me somewhat tll 
the seasonal changes one goes through in Alberta, However, the 
College wasin.a suburb of Chicago were allthe streets were paved 
tuts custodian took cate ofthe work involved with the ards, 
Sidewalks, ete 1 would say August 1973 was the beginning of my 
ination into the coping and acepting ae facto ie what rin 
Show, and cold involves na ural Setting A supper wa given fr 
Gordon and Marjorie Taininga and ourseves at Vega Hall by 
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fiends and family who could not attend our weddings, in British 
Columbia andl Florida respectively, the month bef. T cannot 
remember itt was raining or had just rained But the grounds were 
ite muddy, Maro and Tha decd 0 wen ot weg 
Ireses and was quitean accomplishment to getinto the hall wi 
them stl spotessly white. think everyone fed good time that 
ving butaftera pt the bathroom) Laid note ike else 
{ng Teannot cal using apt toilet witha wedding dress ona an 
experience In retrospect this was a minorinconvestence but then 
teas yet another thing to be endured. The est of the evening 1 
‘wondered how I could go home and stil remain marred fo Fed 
Thethrllofhaving Fred carry me tothe car was andi the only good 
that ever eame from mud After our children came along ahd as | 
removed thelr boots to place them alongside thelt boos for wet 
Snow dry snow, and the barn, would try tose the fun of mud and 
{arm life rom their perspective. Tere sao tobe sald for pasence 
and sunny climates, The driving sills needed for snow, md and 
ice all had to be acquited. My frst muddy road was en roUle 10 
<Garence Olthuis'Tarm. After much sipping and siding Tet the 
carhalfway down the road and ran erying © the houses This was 
tnderstandablebut years later when I red to drive our by d tack 
through thee fee of snow, as Fred would dive his actor through 
it that was unforgiveable, Some things only experience can teach 
you and as one woman put it "| never feel bad when something 
oes wrong because you always lear from your mistakes” 

Another idea I arived to adopt was the concept of deriving 
pleasure from work. nny upbringing suramers were holidays, bat 
{a Neerlandia there was always work to do and with the hours of 
dhyight exceeding those of nightime it isa workman's paradise. I 
teak Tong time fo got used fo Fred working all the bape tne 
Summer Ab soon as | comprehended how the change of seasons 
feted his work load, a wellas mine, 1 would look forward tothe 
foming of winte, 

Tal found beautiful with the leaves changing and disappear 
ingalltoo quickly. Auturnns were also busy even, and falling, 
and the sense of accomplishment, rele, and thankfulness whet 
the garden and field crops are in cannot be matched. The ceebra. 
tion of Thankegiving Day tookon a whole new meaningancdianen: 
sn for me 

‘After the fst ating snowfall and freeze, when the leaves you 
never got around to raking are covered and forgotten and the fold 
‘works done, isa good feling to slow down and setle down for 
the winter However it does no take long fora smart wife to deduce 
tha the talents and energies so wonderfully displayed from Apel 
through October ean be used to her advantage inthe home date 
winter It only makes sense for the husband to engage in making 
the house “our home while the wife seeks fo improve herself and 
beter her skills, This was effected through numerous winter 
courses offered by Barrhead County and ranged in ty case from 
Sewing to calligraphy I cannot tell you how impressive all these 
acquired skills sound to those back home and others I write. Other 
wise all my seasonal letters seem filled wit the same events yearn 
and year ut 
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always thought it was ajoke that Alberta was called “Sunny 
Alberta” when I had come from the “Sunshine State” and could see 
litte similarity in the amount of sunshine. Of course, Florida exper 
ences little seasonal change at all. In Florida the rain in no' way. 
hinders your work because it does not reduce the temperature and 
the sun usually returns soon after a rainfall. On a farm I discovered 
itmakes a great deal of difference in terms of planting and harvest 

Ingand the quality ofthe crops and gardens. Always looking forthe 
positive side of things I found out that rain can be welcomed in 
Spring, summerand fall as an excuse for an outing to Edmonton, 

Planning for a holiday is a real tricky endeavor as there's never a 
"good" time to go because of the chores and other work, but the 
‘need for one usually develops forthe same reasons. 

‘The revelation of the quality of ife in Neerlandia did not come 
‘upon me the first six months of our married life. The frst one-half 
year together I went everywhere with Fred. After fall work 
however, he got a construction job in Barrhead and I was left alone 
during the day. hated going out in the cold and snow, and with 
nly two people in the family there was not much work involved in 
looking after us or the house. Providentially I was hired asthe fist 
official librarian foF Neerlandia School, I discovered a whole new 
World going on one-half mile from the farm. What a challenge 
learning how a library works and how to catalog books. Working in 
the school was a great way to get involved with the community by 
earning who everyone was and it also became a basi for soci 
ing. The children seemed a rowdy bunch and did not readily 
comprehend that a library is supposed to be “Quiet!”. I deemed it 
my duty to teach them, pushing to the back of my mind recol- 
lections of a library as a' great place for visiting with friends, I 
remember the day some boys detided to inspect Fred's car engine 
uring recess. | was appalled and wondered what would become of 
these children. Reading tothe Grade One class was my favorit task 
as they were good listeners and showed some respect — or Was it 
fear? | worked in the library for one-and-one-half years, until 
November 1975, and retired, 30 to speak, to await the birth of our 
first child, Ata school assembly the students and faculty gave mea 
parting gift and I was very touched by that 


The Patter of Tiny Feet 

One night during our first year of marriage, Fred and I were 
lying in bed when we heard a familiar scratching in the wall 
Although it was reassuring to know that there was no way that the 
Scratcher — a mouse — could get through the wall and into our 
room, we knew we would not rest until the problem was elim 
nated. Fred, with his innovative mind, discovered unique solution 
tothe problem. He filled a pig syringe with Crenolin and injected t 
intoa hail holein the wall. Surprisingly we heard no more annoying 
sounds coming from the wall 


‘Our son Seth David was born January 5, 1976, in Barrhead. The 
Barrhead hospital was undergoing renovations at the time and I 








remember frost onthe baseboards cold room, and ic forming 
when they washed the hallway floors. was surprised to see that my 
gon boked eat tke he Grandpa Ohl puss he id at 
now he was supposed tobe a Wichers, Nt to be detered by this 
fact we stl took him home to rida to meet my family in Apr. 1 
found myselfaslkequipped fr caring for Seth vs forall the other 
duties Thad assumed the past fwostnd one-half Years. [never 
realized ababy de not slep all day and night and would not want 
to Lastncly remember my youngest brother asleep like an ang 
‘ahora iplanedin ny memory na gang orwell th 
thebaby carriage Tound this vn impossible inthe winter becuse 
ofthe snow, nes to impossible in the spring because of the mud, 
ardony ocasionaly possible inthe sumimerandfallbcause othe 
fimefacior andthe mud. On the one hand we could ot wat fo him 
togrow up. andon the other and each stageof development was so 
interesting we never wanted him to change: Helping to solve this 
ditemma, Erin Michele was born Januaty Ue, 7% in the new 
hospital wing: While reveling inthe joys of Belnga real family we 
were amazed io discover how diferent siblings canbe By this ime 
Thadlbcered hats person's work, no mater ho plesburable 

1878 was a busy year and found us more involved with the 
commit. in Janwnry red was elected tothe Neetlandia Co-op 
Board of Directors He alo served as one ofthe loeal delegates oh 
the provincial board of the Christan Farmers Federations In the 
Sumner of 1978 Tbepan serving on the fist Refugee Commitee of 
the Neeriandia Christian Reformed Church and waste secretary 
unl 198). This was an enriching and enlightening experience 
tems of becoming sequinted win the refagees and werk with 
sihers from the community. Aside from this | Belonged the 
Garstian Reformed Churehschoir before Ein was bornand taught 
Sanday School for one tern in 179 and 1980, We were now ly 
emerged as a fam in Neerianda and is way of ie 

Sar third chil Zachary Ashton, was bom July 2, 1981, in 
Barthead. Our home was now meier and noisier and I changed 
nny work heory to say that ones work i never done But it does sot 
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This has been my experience to date and I find our life revolv- 
ing around the family, farm, church, and community following the 
patterns dictated by the seasons and the traditions found in 
Kreerlandia, The quotation at the beginning of this story was given 
tous asa poster when Thad been in Neerlandia only one year. At 
the time! thought in a derogatory way, “You can say that again!” but 
now in an approving and complimentary way Ican say: “There isno 
place anything like this place, anywhere near this place, so this 
must be the place!” 

Sandra Olthuis 


‘CASE AND JENNIE (BROUWER) AARSEN 

‘se ey gevrng up in Lacerbe, Riche 
‘Aarsen elwayp had ceoiies ofbecoonciga tar 
cx'When it lov Richa father Case (Cor 
Sila) tow an ad fo a rome pg Com 
Bloomsbury, they decided fo ny fing to 
fcr The hows place Uc was So, 
Eber gous were pte and tefl cont 
posed ane a ei an hci 

ard Jan Brian and Corinne, et ot for 
Bloomsbury, 

Not having farmed on this scale before, 
there was mu fo lean, Much was done by 
thetouk,butthe Aarensals accopted advice 
from seasoned farmer ofthe Neer com: 
munity 

‘Although they lived in Bloomsbury, the 
Aavsen fly fended church and sctiol in 
Necindis av soon fea part ofthat com 
munity 

chard marred Carolyne Dykstra of Ed 
imonton on November 30,6. A cy sicker 
Cariyne hads omntc dea of rng. but 
the wales of amcly taper and aqeeding 
Pup made her relize htt Rad disadeanapes 
Eifel ac advantage. Carclynes education on 
the arn incaded ennang wo give pigs shot, 
ip thet and chase ses, ss well sear: 
Ing to cook tke mom 

The nex year Case nove to Fort MeMu- 
yh yur lacy afer conaering the pood 
{esa the bth Aarne sold he fare 
Jan and Tichard took up carpentry. Te, the 
‘Aicen wanderust suk ardJan Sasol fora 
tne your sojourn in sel where he worked st 
the Nes Amvmim mosher about) Late, Je 
mie Aasen moved fo onfon, aking Brian 
nd Ce wth er 

Richard ted his hand at a number of 
thing including an attempt to stat hog anne 
ing Sa smal scale (ihvarted by lel and 


provincial boards) and doing carpentry work. 
11980, Richard and Jan began Aarsen Carpen- 
try and soon had their hands full, Busy as they 
were, Jan still found time to court Corinne 
Dubbeldam. They were married June 1, 198 
Richard too found time for his own pursuits 
He and Carolyne have three children — Jesse 
Jan (uly 27, 1978), Cheyanne Grace (August 8, 
1980), and Fern Cherith (February 17, 1983) 


Back: Altar, Cartne, Far. Pon: Cheyanne, dese 
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The Aarsen wanderlust seems to be under 
control; both Richard and Carolyne and Jan 
have found life in the unique, Christian com: 
munity of Neerlandia good’ and spiritually 
strengthening, as they give and receive the 
benefits which they in Christ possess 
Carolyne Aarsen 


STEVE AND TINE (BOUMA) ABDAY 

Tine (Tryntje) Bouma was born in Jakarta on 
the island of Java in Indonesia on March 28, 
1917. Her father Sijtse (December 6, 1886), was a 
missionary teacher onthe island. In 1934 Sjtse, 
his wife Jantje June 25, 1892), Tine, and three 
brothers returned to the Netherlands, 

Steve Martin Abday was born July 28, 120, 
at Saksenhill, Saskatchewan. He grew up on his 
father’s farm with four brothers and six sisters 
During the Second World War he joined the 
Regina Rifle Regiment. He was sent overseas 
and served four yearsin thearmy asa mechanic 
land truck driver. He was one of the soldiers 
‘who liberated the Netherlands, Tine Bouma 
‘came to Canada in May 1947 where she married 
Steve in the United Church in Melville on July 
10, 17, 

‘On September 4 they arrived in Neerlandia, 
where Tine was to teach. The people of 
Neerlandia gave them a welcome shower of 
household items including fresh and canned 
fruit, vegetables, and meat. A pleasant sur- 
prise! They boarded at George Anema’s, where 
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George 
cooking 

John Van Riper, the school principal, and 
his fail ved! in ite shack which was the 
only teacherge in Neerland, But in Novem: 
tera larger white house was pulled in on skids 
and placed behind the shack The Van fapers 
‘moved into the “White House” and Steve nd 
Tne into the shack Tine sent a picture of the 
two houses to her parents, and her mother got 
the impression tat Steve and Tine lved in tre 
whitehouse, She wrote back, “IT were you, Td 
have that ol litle shack infront of ny house 
broken down and removed” Tine didnot wate 
thatthe ld litle shack: was thelr home: 

the Abdays needed many things such as 
lankets, cutlery and towels, whichtfine’s par. 
ents sent rom the Netherlands. But they Rado 
reat laugh when one day they received shoe 
otal of onions that Tine's dat had sent be: 


Anne did thehousekeepingand 








causehe thought no onions would grow inthis 
Bren county : 

“The School Division had provided a Me 
Caryitchen stove, adrum hele andabed in 
the lite teacherage. The drum hester in the 
living room always tightened Tine. When the 
tamarac blocks ignited inthe midle of the 
‘ight they gave a big bang and lied the li, 
‘wlth exe down aun another bang, Ie 
Inade Tine jump up in bed, asking Steve, 
What was that His answer “Ohnothing just 
the tamarack blocks igniting. 1 pt some sad 
irons on t tomorrow before we goto bed” The 
folowing night there was a greater bang fo 
lowed By heavy lags! The bd had ite 
aguinandhad sent the sad rons fying throvgh 
‘he room, 

2greenhor has to lean so many thin 
about Canada! Tine wanted fo sleep with the 
iedroom window open as she had in the 
Netherlands, "Thats healthy” she sai. Steve 
Sid) "Not in Canada,” but she insisted. One 
‘morning they woke up with a pile of snow on 
the bedroom floor and snow on the blankets. 
The windove stayed closed unt the spring 

“The old teacherage had dry 2 in the Hor, 
and once Tne stepped through the oor, hurt 
ing he eg bay. The Abays shared tat ite 
testherage with numerousiice which an over 
thei feet at night, tals had shrews living in 
the itl hole under the kitchen floor, where 
they stored their potatoes, The sre man 

fo eat most of the potatoes, 
eat fie fal Steve Heed with the thresh- 
ing nthe a of Jan gerne, and Tne 
Started teaching forty-five pupils in grades 
four ive, and sk ions 

Some of Tine’ grade si pupils were John 
Piers, Willed HolWerda, Henty Gelderman, 
Lambert Tuininga, ile Eigersma, Florence 
Baker Tina Jortoma, and Bey Terpama, They 

ve her the regular teacher treatment, sich 
{garter snakes in my desk drawer and bugs 
anda mouse ina bole The pupils were aut 
ised when ahe let the gates shake glide 
found her arm, and thiew the Bugerand 
‘mouse out ofthe window 

ect ra fh hg one of 
the grade sh boys asked in surprise. 

‘Notatall she answered." was bom and 
raised in Indonesia here Hzards eral on the 
srall and sometimes fallin your hai or neck 
Every morning you shake the giant centipedes 


‘and bugs out of yourshoes before you putthem 

‘Tine’s monthly salary was $92. Their store 
bill was about $40, and Tine paid §30 for their 
housekeeper, Anne Piers, a sister of Klaas 
Piers. So Abdays had $22 left for some extras! 

In the spring Steve started working for 
William Olthuis and Louis Nanninga, driving 
their Caterpillar tractor. Tine quit teaching Ap- 
1130, 1948, because she was expecting a baby. 

When the baby was on the way into this 
world, Steve drove his Model A Ford over the 
corduroy road past the Mast and Tiemstra 
farms to take Tine to the hospital. It was a 
horeibly bumpy ride since the rain had washed 
away the mud on and between the tre trunks. 
On fune 1, 1948, theiefirst son, Sydney Martin, 
was born. They were very happy, and so were 


‘nes parents With thei frst grandchild 


Te ating Senay ont eacherage, 108 


In the fll Tne's parents wrote saying that 
they longed so mucho be with Steve an Tine 
Her two brothers also were very Keen to come, 
so the family was considering immigration 43 
Canada. The ‘Albdays were perplexed. This 
country was not for sidely people who had 
lived a comfort Moreover helt teacherage 
ould not hold all of them. The roof sas 80 
Teaky that they could see the aky here and there 
through the raters, Steve had fixed the ro! as 
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best he could, but in the winter it was still very 
‘old. Also, Steve and Tine would have to sleep 
inthe attic to make room for her parents. 

Steve and Tine advised them not to come, 
butcome they did —with four enormous boxes 
which contained furniture and other things for 
both families. The day they arrived in Neerlan- 
dia, ithad already rained heavily for two weeks 
and the roads were muddy and rutted, They 
had never seen anything like it 

In the meantime Steve had obtained the NE 
7.4195 through the Veteran's Homestead 
Lease. He paid Cor Hiemstra $2700 for im- 
provements on it. Steve and Tine had bought 
Louis Nanninga’s old house, but unfortunately 
the new house which was being built for Louis 
‘was ot ready by the winter so the Abdays and 
the Boumas moved into the drafty old Hiemstra 
house 


tne Bou, 181 


“That winter 1949-1950 was very cold, Tine's 
father slept with his long johns wrapped 
‘sound his head Ike a tarbn and her mother 
fadatoqueon, They were often sick with colds 
and 30 decided to go back othe Netherlands 
SmMareh 21 Albert Elgersma brought them by 
{arto Edmonton to board the tain 

Has sd farewell Tine was never 0 ae 
her father again; he passed away one-and-a- 
tal years late Jim and John stayed for half a 
Yearand then they went back too. Inthe spring 
Uh purchased om Loy Nanning nas 
pulled onfo Abday’ land and Steve and Tine 
fnoved in. A barn had already been moved 
therein the fll. Steve kept busy working on 
the Caterpilar and also daring some of his 
downland” Nighi were short and working days 


were long for him. Tine had started teachin 
‘gain. TomDe Groot sister Sophie stayed with 
them, takingeareofSyiney and keeping house 
‘when Tine was at schol sits 

in the meantime Abdays bought pigs, 
horses, cows, and chickens and realy Began to 
farm. At ight Tine helped clean the eggs and 
Separate the milky and in the morning she, 
along with the children of Klas and Pete Tuc 
ininga, rode fo school in Frank Visser’ old 
truck which came to Baker's Commer To get to 
nd from the comer she had to walk 

Teves aco walkin he winter and theroad 
was muddy in the spring” Big clods of mud 
‘lung to one's boots and made walking dificult 
Often the road was transformed into lake 
which stretched out from the comer fo Simon 
Fishers farm. When this happened Steve 
‘would wait for Tine tthe corner take herbage 
{nd cary her home piggyback 

“The Abdays also made an agreement with 
Kaas Tuininga: whenever peesible, Klaas 
woul gt the students and Tine fom he cor 


‘er with horse and buggy inthe summer snd 
Steve in turn would get them with the sigh 
and horses inthe winter Tne was very scared 
of the horses, especially when the unin 
boys clapped theirhands omakethe horses go 
faster 

Steve and Tine liked living on the farm, and 
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would have stayed on had she not contracted 
tetanus when she scratched her hand on a 
rusty nail while whitewashing the chicken 
‘oop. She spent four weeks in the hospital and 
‘was very weak when she came home. In May 
1963 they sold the land to Simon Fisher. Steve 
then started to work for Dick Fisher, a Massey- 
Ferguson dealer, and later went to SAIT and. 
NAIT to obtain his Heavy Duty Mechanic Li- 
cense, Abdays bought a plot of land west of 
Neerlandia store and moved the house there. 
Steve worked as a fieldman and mechanic for 
Massey-Ferguson until 1967. Then he became a 
mechanic in the Co-op Service Centre in 
Needlandia 

In 1966 Tine's mother, Jantj, and her broth- 
cr John came to Neerlandia again. John taught 
here for three years and then returned to the 
“old country’, In 1968 Jantje was hospitalized as 
a result ofa fall. She remained in the hospital 
luntil she died of cancer on March 3, 1971. 

The Abday family was blessed with two 
‘more boys, Cedric Charles (November 24,1958) 
and Robin Steve (March 18, 1958). Sydney mar 


ted in April 1970 and has four children. With a 
‘degree in environmental ecology, he got a job 
with the Alberta Government in that field 


‘Stove hating Rtn Syiey. Ceci «1950 


Robin finished his studies in electric computer 
engineering at NAIT in Edmonton and has a 
job with Johnsons Computer Controls in Ed- 
mmonton. He married in June 1981. Cedric is 
very musical and is still finishing his studies 
toward a Master of Arts Degree at the U of A 
“Tne retired from teaching in 1980. The Ab- 
days were truly blessed and looked forward to 
Steve's retirement in 1986, but it was not to be 
Unexpectedly the Lord took him to his eternal 
Home on February 2, 1984. Steve will be re 
membered by many for his cheerfulness and 
helpful nature 
Tine Abday 


GILBERT AND JEANNETTE (WIESE) 
BAKER 

Gilbert Baker spent most fis childhood in 
the hamlet of Neelandia,Ciloert' father, Ray 
tmond Baker, passed away when Gilbert was 
Four so the family moved from the farm tothe 
hamlet. Since the skating rink was only about 
150 feet from the Baker home, Gilbert spent a 
lotof time skating and playing hockey with the 
ttherkids around thecenter Fie also spent alot 
of time with his brother john, at their uncle 
George Anema’ place, When Clr was fou 
{een the family moved back othe family farm 
and after a couple of years bepan to farm it 
themselves, Inthe winter Gilbert and ohn ook 
tums working avy fom home. In 967 Gilber 
fand John bought two quarters of land from 
Julius Bethe. They farmed it for fve years and 
then sol 

Tn 1970 Gilbert married Jeannette Wegner 
(nee Wiese) Jeannette Winifred was born De- 
tember 1 1943, in Herbert, Saskatchewan 
When she was three years old the family moved 
Southwest of Brshesd. She married Edvard 
Wegner on July 7, 1962. They took over the 
‘Wegner farm (SE 134135) n the Naples area 
ind were bleed with thre children: Karl Ed 
wrard, bor Apri 6, 1963; Connie Jean, born 
June 21966 and Timothy Todd, bon Nover 
ber If, 1969, Then on March 12, 1970, Edward 
tras led in a farm accident. Jeannette’ brth- 
tr Larry helped her on the farm that yest 
Gubert and John had to go past the Wegner 
tam fo et othe Bete place, When Gib 
vwentby fe would stopin toseeif Larry needed 
ny help" As time went on Gilbert stopped by 
tore often, On October 5, 197, Gilbert and 
Jeannette were married. They were blessed 
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with three more children: Raymond Scott, born 
January 26, 1972; Kelly Gilbert, born November 
25,1974; and Brian Steven, born April 15, 197 
Gilbert and Jeannette were also foster parents 
fo ten children over a period of six years. The 
Wegner farm vas bought from the estate by 
Get and Jeannette in 1973 and they sti ive 


fk Car, Giver Ms: Raymon, Conia Jeane, Ket 
Wino Fooe Ban, 1082 


Over the past years the Baker family has 
been involved in many activities. Gilbert had 
been a Boys Scout Cub leader for five years 
‘Tim, Raymond, and Kelly were also involved in 
the scouting groups. Through the scouts, Tim 
had the opportunity in 1981 to attend C] (Cana. 
dian Jamboree) 81, a worldwide jamboree held 
at Kananaskis Valley, near Calgary. Gilbert, 
‘ari, Raymond, and Kelly are involved in 
hhackey — Gilbert as coach and his sons as play 
es, Kal is goalie for the Neerlandia Knights. 
Jeannette has taken advantage of several coun 
ty courses and enjoys many handicrafts. Con- 
we and Jeannette have also been involved in 
{be Calvinette program of the Christan Re- 
formed Church. Jeannette served for ten years 
as counsellor. Jeannette and Connie are both 
tenvlled in the beauty culture program in the 
Barrhead Vocational School. Karl is employed 
2 Champion Feeds in Barrhead, 

Jeannette Baker 


JOHN AND LEONA (MAST) BAKKER 

John was born June 25, 1953, in Edmonton, 
approximately two years after his parents had 
tmigrated from the Netherlands. The family 


frst lived in Namao and later moved to the 
Barrhead area, 

Leona Mast spent most of her childhood 
years in Neerlania. She met John at a Young 
Peoples Rally held in Edmonton, They were 
ated March 2. 974 

john worked as a hired man for approx- 
imately eight years fr farmers inthe Neca 
din district ~ first for Case and Adrian 
Hamoen, then for Simon Tunings, and finaly 
forSimon Elgersma, After John had worked for 
Simon fortwo years, he and Simon went into 
partnership, calling themselves B & E Farms, 
Under this arrangement John and Leona 
‘bought the NW 8-62.35 in 1982 and put up a 
farrowingoperation, The quarter they had pr- 


‘chased was all bush, so they had to do some 
‘learing before they could build 


‘Back Jotn, Leona. Frat Joey, Cain, Ramona, 196 
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The Bakkers have thee healthy chien 
cata on be 379), aon 
She Guy 2097) and ete Drage (ay 
imesh a 
ohn and Leona both enjoy various hobbies 
John enjoys hunting fishing and tapping 
{ona enjoys sewing and sper and fas 
nly begets TH wither 
Joys lang inthe bush, where they often see 
Matte 
Leona Bakker 


HENRY AND JO (KRIKKE) BENDER 

Jo Johanna) Krikke was born in 199 in 
Nearlania In 933, when ows fourteen and 
fad pated grade nine, se, ke everyone else, 
Chit achoolT A fw years ater grad ten was 
Sided tothe school, 20 Jo went back to be 
inightby Me Ashley. Lala Bos andJo were the 
only pee fen students that year Jo and her 
Sister Gladys di the anitor work inthe to 
‘oom school during tat tine 

‘Alter passing grade ten, Jo went to Sun 
nybank, Alberta: She and her tend, Annie 


Lievers, worked for room and board plus 
clothing ona farm there. While working, Joalso 
took grade eleven in the local school. On com: 
pleting that grade, she came back home to take 
grade twelve by correspondence and private 
Study. Her father, Klaas, paid eight dollars for 
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each ofthe four correspondence courses. After 
nurses’ training at the Royal Alexandra Hospi 
talin Edmonton, Jo became a registered nurse 
in 1943. After working hard to get through 
school, it was a pleasure to get a monthly 
sycheck! 
Po was nursing in the Barrhead hospital 
when she met Henry Bender. Henry had been 
born May 24,1908, in Winnipeg, Manitobs, and 
come with his parents to Mellowdale in 1903 
Henry later began farming the NW 34-60-35. 
Henry and Jo were married February 13, 
1952, and then settled on Henry's quarter One 
son, David Carl, was bor to them on Novem 
ber 21, 1952. Dave took his schooling in Barr 
head. in 1966, he quit schoo! to take up farming 
with his father, Dave married Debbie Rau ot 
Edmonton on June 17, 1978. Two daughters, 
‘Tina Danielle (May 6, 1981) and Dayna Sha 
telle (eptember 22, 1982) have been born to 
Dave and Debbie. 
Jo Bender 


GERHARD AND WILHELMIEN 
(SCHUURMAN) BEYERS 

“The Beyers story beginsin the Netherlands 
where Gerrit (Gerhard) was born September , 
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1928. He was raised on a farm just outside the 
city of Winterswijk, Gelderland, near the Ger: 
man border. In the early fifties the Canadian 
government was giving agricultural immi- 
grants priority over other labour immigrants, as 
there was a shortage of farm labourers. Gerrit 
wanted to own his own farm and, since he had 
heard there was plenty of land in Canada, he 
felt this was a good opportunity. 

Gerrit arrived in Edmonton in May 1952, 
where he was greeted by Henk and Jean 
Levers. His initiation into the English lan- 
guage was immediate: Jean did not know any 
Butch, Ben and Alice Lievers, the old folks, 
were the original sponsors, but Henk and Jean 
took over sponsorship when Gerrit came. 

Gerrit had left his fiancée, Wilhelmien 
Schuurman, in the Netherlands and the year 
that followed was a lonely one. In 1953 Wilhel- 
mien arrived, and they were married within 
the month une 20,1953), as the law required. 
Wilhelmien had been born (December 21,1930) 
and raised in Winterswijk and had enjoyed all 
itsmodern conveniences. As Gerrit carried her 
through ankle-deep mud to their first home, he 
realized that it was not going tobe easy for her 
Here there was no running water and, of 
‘course, no indoor plumbing — something they 
had taken for granted in the Netherlands. 

Wilhelmien had hardly ever been to a farm 
and was terrified of farm animals. But she was a 
seamstress who had no sewing machine, and 
that motivated her to act out of character she 
decided to make money by raising pigs. Bert 
Michael had rid himself of what he considered 
4anulsance when he sold Gerrit a nasty lame 
Son: The sow was in pig and bre nine healthy 
Piglets. Wilhelmien helped raise them and got 
‘enough money fora sewing machine, but since 
then never wanted anything badly enough to 
use this method of raising money again. 

‘Gerrit spent the winter months in the lum- 
beer camps, This meant that Wilhelmien was 
alone for two-week stretches, Isolated from her 
family, she had long, lonely weeks. Letters 
from the Netherlands eased and at the same 
time increased this loneliness, 

Gerrit worked for several different farmers. 
He had started out with Henk Lievers and later 
helped George Anema. At George's, he built 
his own small house and moved it to Simon 
Tuininga's when he started working there, On. 
March’ 23, 1955, their first daughter, Shirley 


Winning is 


Elmona, arrived: In November 1956, Gerrit was 
offered job with the Neelandia Co-op foran 
Sinheardof $250.00 month, The extra money 
was certainly welcome, as ther second daugh 
tex Winnied Rosalie had arived that fallon 
Gctober 13. The family moved again this time 
to the hamlet. The Rouse was not fancy — 
several women, in fact, came to offer Wilhel- 
inlen their condolences because of the poor 
ccomoatons. But was al hey coud afford 

‘Asa clerk in the Co-op, Gerrit worked ure 
der Bart Vander Wal and ter under Mike Van 
derkeemel. On October 24, 1962, Gerald 
Lambert as born, One year later Gent be- 
came the manager of the Co-op. The highlight 
hi carcer ie the Grit Beers Dinter ad 
Roast, celebrating his twentyfive years with 
the Co-op. 

Gerrit never did buy the farm he had 
dreamed of while still inthe Netherlands; Cod 
had other plans. The Beyers conser them- 
selves richly blessed in their adopted country. 

“The Beyers" children no longer live tn 








Pray back othe Needs Back: Winemien, Gera, 
omar Front Hint, Sy 195. 


wore 
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Neerlandia. Shirley and her husband, John. 
VanNeck, live with their three children in 
Spruce Grove. John works as ax-ray technician, 
Winnifred works as an accountant and is mar- 
sed to Ernie Kotylak, Ernie owns a backhoe 


‘operation in Edmonton. Gerald took business 
‘administration at NAIT. He is martied to Cindy 
Burnside, who teaches the mentally hand’ 
capped. They also live in Edmonton, 
Withelmien had a heart condition inthe last 
years fhe ile: On March 1, 198, she passed 


Gerrit Beyers 


RALPH AND JOAN (OLTHUIS) BOS 

Teva a cold day in February 1932 when the 
stork flew over the Vega dist, directly over 
the farm of Bertus and Hilda Bos (NW 
2246255) and dropped a small bundle ino the 
Snowbank. Bertus and Hilda were delighted 
it was a bright Blue-eyed baby boy, and they 
‘hamed him Ralph (Rocio, Ralph was the ith 
Inline of seven chleren inthe Bos houssholé 

During Ralphs youth he was active and in 
aquisitive sare most young boys. He and hs 
Aster Betsy spent much of thet ime together, 
and they often went out exploring the home: 
Stead, One day Ma Bos took the two of them 
fut strawberry picking, En route tthe straw 
berry patch they had fo pass through a spruce 
‘windbreak, Not content to walk on the path 
Ralph and Betsy went darting in and out 
among the tres. Unfortunately tee wasalow 
hhanging spruce branch which housed 2 
homets nest, Ralph ran ditty intoit—anda 
great commotion started: Ralph stood in the 
Ids of the furious hornets, yelling hys 
{erially and Ma Bos had to rash in and grab 
him out They allan home where Mla dabbed 
the swelling stings with vinegar This was a 
‘most as excruciating asthe stings themselves 
Needles to uy there weve no sabes to 
show for ital 

Onanotveradventure, Ralph and Betsy di 
covered ano nest abot ent etn 
dead tree, They thought i would be fan to 
tapturea young owl and makea pet of They 

icky gatheret together some sticks for Bet 

{Gthrove atthe mother ov ifiteame near while 
Ralph climbed the tree. Everything was gong 
smoothly until Raph was about three fet rom 
the nest Then, pov Something hit him onthe 
head and took his cap off The mother ov! 
dlalged the fying sticks and got in a second 
Stace. Blood stared to flow down Ralphs ce 
from the claw marks on his scalp. Ralph was 
dlown the tee ina flash andthe tio rah home 
empty-handed 
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During the winter Ralphs fun and imagina- 
Won came alive a saving time. Pa Bos would 
au Toads of wood out ofthe bush with his 
horses and sleigh. Henry Erickson from Vega, 
{aking along some other men, would come 
with is saw powered by a ModelT motor — 
10 saw the firewood. Raph and his brothers 
ind sisters enjoyed building houses and forts 
irom the wood blocks. Iwaeall fine when they 
could pack the wood around for fun but they 
complained profusely when they had to go out 
inthe freezing cold tring the wood in forthe 
Stove 

Talph had most of his schooling in Vega 
School but in grade eight he attended Neeran 
a School. After this he was needed at home, 
{nd he quit schoo. 

When Ralph was eleven years old he began 
tp work occasionally for their neighbour, An- 
drew Nanminga. In 1948, Andrew advised 
falph to file on some land a there was some 
avaliable inthe Misty Ridge area, Andrew as- 
Sted Ralph in selecting a quarter section 
Ralph was not old enough tole for land sous 
sister Elizabeth took up the quarter (NW 
{542:45)in 1949. The first year Willa Olthuis 
cleared ten acres of Ralphs land with his D8 
Cea 

Ralph began working in Edmonton at vari- 
cus jobs during the winter living and working 
on his homestead inthe summer months. It 
the second year, Ralph built a twelvedby six 
tcenfoo shack ashis home. He ordered. inal 
tinstove from the Eaton's catalogue for cookin 
andhest. His pantry shelves supplied him with 
fanned weiners and beans and canned straw 
berces, "After a tring day of picking rots, 
Ralph found comfort ‘and rest on his single. 
spring cot One spring when he came home 
fom workingin Edmonton, Ralph found thats 
bearhad got in through a window and had also 
fond comfort on it 

‘Meanwhile Joan Olthuis was growing upin 
Neerlandia, She completed grade nine at 
Neerlandia, She has many fond memories of 
the walks home from school with her sisters 
and Yriends. For ome thing, they found things 
feat pevine, wd stauberi and rose 
ips bedame prt of thei daly det. Evelyn or 
Cecelia Temsta were with them they would 
sta special treat of spruce gum, Not only were 
{he Temstra girls excellent tree climbers, but 
they were also very good at chewing the spruce 
som toa good chewing gum sages which few 








of the other children could do. Thus they did 
the first chewing for almost everyone. The chil 
dren also liked to hunt for birds nests, play 
hopscotch onthe hard read, or thov stones at 
the telephone lines to see who could make 
them sing 

‘Altotgh Ralph and Joan had known each 
‘other for many years, they did not become in- 
terested in each other unt the suramer of 1954 
Joan’ sister Elsie was working in Edmonton 
and when she came home she talked about her 
friends there — one of them being Ralph Bos. 
Joan was intrigued 

‘Alter having heard about Ralph from Else, 
Joan had opportunity to see him at George 
Terpsma’s arm sale (auction) on May 6, 1955. 
Here washer frst claeto is strongaddition to 
auction sales = which has not weakened over 
the years. [twas here they planned their frst 
date, which was to attend the wedding party of 
‘Gert van Dien andl Joyce Reitma that same 
‘evening, So began thei Wwo-year courtshi 

‘On Agua 25, 1957, a beaut, Rot and 
humid evening, Ralph and Joan, and Joan's 
sister Shirley, and Norman Mathels exchanged 
their marriage vows in Neerlandia Christan 
Reformed Church, Rev} Plersma aficated, A 
reception followed in Neerlandia Schoo gyn 
hasitm, with Joan’ unele Simon Tunings 2s 
the master of ceremonies. The eeception ended 
abruptly with a severe thunderstorm. Despite 
te storm, Ralph and Joan fled to Jasper where 
they had previously planned to spend thei 
honeymoon 

Aer the honeymoon, Ralph catied Joan 
overthe thresholdfalitie whitehouse he had 
rented rom Fred Toebes. In the summer of 
1959, Ralph brought Joan to his homestead. 
Being a handy’ kind of uy Ralph had convert. 
ced his garage into a cozy home with a white 
‘terior and bright blae shingles The interior 
consisted of a large bedroom and a spacious 
living room and kitchen, bat no indoor plumb: 
ing. oan did her best to make it homey. She 
rade cloth skftingaround hekitchen csbinets 
and filly white curtains forthe windows, Sev 
fal hand:-braided rugs brought warmth tothe 
floor. The only’ source of heat came from an 
airtight, wood burning heater and on cold 
ier nights someone would have to getup se 
eral times to stoke the Bre. 

Throughout the yeats the Bos home has 
been furnished by 2 variety of articles pure 
chased at auction sales. Ralph would come 
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home with anything from fine bone china to» 
Tondo unkeandan od cupboard all ofchcken 
nests. When Joan questioned Ralph as tothe 
‘ale of paying money fora bunch of ld chick 
fn nests she vas soon informed that the cup 
board contained some valuable oak boards 
Which would be used for repair work in the 
future. After some investigation joan dis 
covered that, although they had Been rear 
fanged to house chickens, all the parts of 
butler were til there. Alter hours of elbow 

ease, sandpaper ond abt of Swedish ol the 
*hicken nest" became a beutiful piece of fu 


The farm, which rimmed the south of the 
Athabasca ver, presented a spectacular view 
and was never & dull place. Often wildlife 
‘would wander around the yard or could be 
Seen passing through the fcids. The most 
frightening visitors were the bears. They 
‘would saunter around, sniffing the animals 
tnd, on one occasion, they tore sheets of 
Plywood off the bam. The pigs and cows were 
Tefoutto graze ina fenced-of area ofthe forest, 
and fen the pigs were aac by ears and 
‘would retum home with bloody scratches and 
gouges in ther backs 

tiving “up west” wes a long drive from 
Grandmas house and the Centre son the win- 
ter of 1966, when the Plantinga farm (Wis 
$4253) just two mies from the Neelandia 
Centre, was posted for sale in the Nesrlandia 
Co-op, Ralph and Joan took a grat interest 
‘There was much prayer and diseussion inthe 


Bos home as to whether they should try to 
purchase the farm. Finally it was decided tht 
In order to lve their lives and bring up the 
family in a way pleasing to God, they should 
choose the Plantinga farm” Although the 
hhomestead was often missed, there were no 
regrets about this decision. 

‘After the family moved into theirnew home 
Ralph went right fo work fixing up the house 
and installing an indoor Bathroom 
Throughout the years the litle house had 
‘many fenovaions and additions. Today its 3 
Comfortable home with white siding and bright 
blue shingles 

Ralph worked on road construction forthe 
County of Barthead and farmed the half sec 
tion while Joan and the older children cleaned 
the Neerlandia School. This life-style proved to 
be very much ofa strain on family ie Inthe 
fal of 1978, Ralph became il with myasthenia 
gravis, a cisease causing loss of muscle contol 
Bnd in Ralph's ease badly alfecing his vision, 
Although there is no known cure, the disease 
twas in remission for five years. I is now in 


creasingly limiting Ralphs activity again 


ion, Wena, 06 


(On May 16,1958, Wendy Lee was born. She 
sarried Adrian Asmnoutse on August 7.58, 
Ind they live in Edmonton vith thelr son 
$aian i part owner of Rainbow Eavestough- 

Ss the first snow fell on November 1, 1959, 
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Glen Miles joined the Bos family. Glen at- 
tended NAIT and has completed his fourth 
yearas an electrician, 

By the time January 5, 1961 rolled around, 
Shelley Joan brought joy to the Bos family. 
Shelley decided to make farminghercareer and 
hha gone into the dairy business with her dad. 

In the year of 1963 Karen Hilda made her 
appearance into the Bos family on May 24. She 
isaitending Dordt College 

The suimmer of 1967 isa time the Bos family 
will never forget — all the heat, the dry thu 
erstorms, and the numerous brush fires. Dur- 
ing that summer, on August Il, Sheldon Bertus 
joined the family 


Aa, Joan, Wendy, ion Front Shae. Karen, Sls, 
197 inet Stephane 1878. 


On August 3, 1974, the Bos family experi 

ceced the happy occasion of the bith of Steph 

anie Jayne, who made the family complete 
Joan Bos 


‘TEAKE DOUWE BULTSMA. 

‘Teake Douwe Bultsma was born on March 
51, 1880, in Wolvega, Friesland, the Nether- 
lands, In May 1905. he married Beeuwkje 
Hoekstra. In 1916 they immigrated to Canada 
and raised four children on a farm south of 
Burdett, Alberta. In 1945, his wife passed away. 
‘About 1949, Teake came to Neerlandia to be 
fear his daughter Grace Schuurman and her 
family. He resided on the lot in the hamlet 


presently owned by John De Gier (198). In 1967 
he passed away and was buried in Lethbridge. 
He is remembered by many for his habit of 
‘migrating south for the winter. When Teake 
Bultsma headed south (to visit his family in 
southern Alberta), one knew winter could not 
be far behind. One humorous incident comes 
to mind regarding Teake Bultsma, A teacher 
‘once asked her pupils, “What are the signs of 
spring?” 

‘She received the following replies: 

"When the snow melts.” 

"When the robins come back.” 

‘And one particularly astute lad replied, 
“When Me. Bultsma comes back.” 

Grace Schuurman, 


WILLIAM AND MARIA (HOFING) DE 
BOER 

Jn June 1951, the De Boer family left the 
‘Netherlands and boarded the Volendam{or the 
voyage to Canada. The family included 
William, born November I, 1915, in Wester Ni- 


ek, Pesland; Mara Theodora, born Naver 
ber 0, 1912 in Rinsumageest, Fesland and 
their children, Army (Ake), born in 1938; 
Richard (Rindert) born In-1939, Ruby 
(Romie), born in 192; an John (an, born in 
1548 Work for Wiliam wae satan Coa 
dale, Albers witha sugabeet farmer who was 
Sponsoring them, Wiliam, eventhough he had 
ifenrated on far, wasnotafarmerat heart 
Inthe Netherlands Kehad worked forthe gor 
ernment but hed decided o emigrate because 
fe deagreed withthe post-var governments 
Interference in economists. 

“he family arsved in Canada on June 26 
and were soo aboard tain headed for Alber 
is! When they asved in Winnipeg, however 
they were informed that theirspensorship had 
been canceled, and were directed fo Edman 
ton. From there, they went to Pickard, 
‘where Willa gta job working on Louis Lam: 
Benes fam. In March 1952, Shir youngest 
‘ld, Am Mati, was bor, 

In jne 183, the Be Boer fay moved to 
Barthead, where Willam worked in Barrhead 
Creamery fora ew months, Wile there; he 
met Jerry Reitema of Neesandia, wh ine 
formed Kim ofa poston svallable t Neerlan 
dis Co-op. Willam was appointed to fil 
sacaney, aking over fom Abe Munk 
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sie jena be es ee 
oldest child had already moved to Edmonton, 
erg Se ee pers eee 
Too ee ears 
safes eee oo eres 


their lives. William had the privilege of serving 
for about two years as elder in Neerlandia 
Christian Reformed Church, while Rev. Lam- 
bertus Mulder was pastor. They appreciated 


the many friends they made during that time, 
‘The people of Neerlandia contributed much to 
their adjustment to Canadian lifeand customs, 

William De Boer 


JOHN AND ALICE (LAM) DE GIER 

Joh lacobus Johannes) De Gier was born in 
Warder, South Holland, the Netherlands, on 
the 20th of November 1925, the second child in 
«family of four, After John trained in business 
management and bookkeeping, he got a job 
‘with the Christelike Boeren Tuinders Bureau 
(Christian Farmers Greengrocers Bureau) in 
Utrecht. Through this work, he met Alice (Alie) 
Lam, whom he married in 1953. Alice had been 
‘born in Amersfoort, Utrecht, in 192. 

John had served with the Netherlands Mari 
ne Corps in Indonesia for three years, and on 
his return to the Netherlands had found his 
homeland too small and overcrowded. In add 
tion, houses were hard to come by, so in May 
1953 John and Alice took their honeymoon on 
the Veendam, enroute to Canada 

Ate theirarrivalin Alberta, they worked in 
many small towns before settling in Neerlandia 


in 1963, Elio that yar, while working a8 a 
Hookeperina fur soe n Edson, abn 
had read in the Calvinist Contact (a Christan 
sveeLy newpaper) about an accountng job at 
the Needandia Corp. He went for an ner: 
‘ew, go the jo, and a month later moved to 
Neerandia, By nove it as not just fon and 
‘Alice, however Lite De Giers had acrived one 
ater ihe other, There were now sox children 
Mary Jane (1950), Bert (Gysbertus, 1955) Eve 
In (1956, Jeanette (1958), Grace (939) and 
Connie (968), 


‘Back Bert, Evelyn, Maryan, Font Jeane, ohn ree, 
‘ce, Com 808 


The only place for them to ive was in the 
house over the store, With si children, rang 
inage rom sixmonths tocightyears, Alice had 
herhands full They would side their thee 
‘wheelers around the kitchen able, bounce ba 
is jump off the steps, and generally make a 
racket lke children do, Meanwhile, downstairs 
inthe office, Gerrit Beyers, the store manager, 
and John would try to get the work done: At 
feast once or tice Say, Gert wold rn 
Uta fo tell Alice to Keep those Kids quiet 
once and forall but to no sal. Sometimes be 
would come up to ask Alice whether she had 
The stove fan on, because the store smelled like 
Stuerkract, Somehow, they managed to get 
slong through the yeas. 

ne day, twas a0 windy that Alice's wash 

diapers, sheets, and all had blown around 
the clothesline, When Carl Mast, who worked 
a the gas truckdriver at that time, noticed 
Alice's ruitless efforts to turn it back, he 
jumped into his truck and drove it under the 
Ubthesine. He stood on top of the trick an 
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rescued the wash by straightening the mess out, 
‘with along stick 

‘When Connie was four years old, her play- 
sate was Gerald Beyers, In all oftheir school 
years, no one ever let them forget the locally 
Famous “Hour-shed incident”. One day, Gerald 
and Connie saw the door of the flour shed 
open, so they went in. They found a jack knife 
and proceeded to rip open a couple Of bags of 
nice, white flour. They laughed and began 
throwing it all over each other. When Gerrit 
walked out of the store, he saw great white 
tlouds billowing out of the shed. Was he upset! 
Hesent Gerald and Connie both straighthome, 
Connie dic not dare walkin, so she knocked on 
the door. When Alice answered, she did not 
know who it was. Connie was white from head 
to toe! 

There were many Hallowe'en pranks that 
young people used to play around the store 
Thrve young boys were so strong that they 
could push John De Giers rabbit coop right 
(over, with rabbits and all. The boys did not turn 


fut too bad afterall, as today (1983) one is a 
teacher, one a deacon in the church, and an- 
thera fine citizen and father of four. 
‘Presently, John and Alice reside in Neerlan- 
sia with Jo stil workingat Neeandia Co-op 


85 postmaster and bookkeeper. John takes 
pride in his mathematical skills and ability to 
Femember the details of financial transactions, 


His Neerlandia’s answer to the computer age. 
Throughout the years, John has retained 
military bearing and can be seen striding brs: 
ly around the hamlet; riding his bicycle inthe 
summer; or in the winter, cross-country skiing 
for miles on end. His physical fitness level 
would put a younger man to shame, as he has 
often demonstrated while helping to unload 
the truck delivering groceries to the Co-op. Al- 
ice, meanwhile, goes quietly about her house- 
keeping tasks, though she may be seen biking 
with John orbusily involved in other commun 
ty activities, 

‘Mary-Janeislivingin Edmonton, where she 
enjoys a hairdressing career. Bert has his own 
house in Vega and works as a carpenter. Evelyn 
works at Edmonton International Airport, 
Jeannette attends Reformed Bible College in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Grace is teachin, 
home economics at Edmonton Chistian Hig 
School. Connie lives at home and works for 
Barrhead Recreation Department as a secre: 
‘ary/programmer, 

Alice De Gier 


SIMON AND HENRIETTA (TUININGA) DE 
Groor 

“The family of Auke and Tientje de Groot 
lived inthe small village of Witmazsuan, Free 
land, the Netherlands in 988 there ws much 
talk sboutimmigrating to Canada. Father Auke 
decided that perhaps his son Siebnen should 
immigrate betause Siebren’s younger brother 
Uibe was coming home from Indonesia and 
there was aotenough work onthe an for bth 
ofthe 

‘Soon August 16, 148, Sicbren stepped on 
the boat Tabinta sn Rotterdam and steamed 
‘xross the ocean. Nine days ater at 1000..m,, 
ihe arive in Quebec City, and set out again 
that evening ona four-day train tp to Eamon 
ton. From there he let By train for Barrhead, 
‘where he had tlatives waiting for hizn, is 
Cousin Gerben Temsta took him to his home 
inNeenandia, where he stayed with Gerben 
and his wife Trentje 

Since Sieben sive just n time for har 
vesting, there was plenty of work waiting for 
im, Stooking and throwing bundles proved to 
bevery tiresome work, and he had a hard time 
Keeping up. Once he was familiar with the 
twork he found that he was enjoying hinsell 
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But my, di that bed look ining ater a days 

For the first three months of 1949, Siebren 
did farm chores for Herman Wierenga, who 
Was very busy as a fieldman for the Immigra 
tion Committee. Then in April, Siebren went 10 
‘work on the farm for Gerben Tiemstra, That 
summer he also spent many days working on 
the new Christian Reformed church building, 
after the second church building had burned 
own in November 1948, The next two years 
Siebren worked in the bush during the winter, 
and did odd jobs during the summer. 


Ping up th et are te church, Simon, 1949, 


Beginning in 1950, Siebren lived with his 
brother Tom and his family. Hle got to know the 
Glarence Tuininga family as they were Tom's 
closest neighbours. Many times Siebren rode 
With ell and Lambert Tuininga to Young Peo 
ples meetings on Sunday night. A warm rela- 
Honship stared to grow between Henrietta 
Tuininga and Siebren 

During the years of 1952 to 1955, Henny 
worked as a dlerk in the Neerlandia Co-op and 
for pat of the time Siebren was working for a 
construction crew building on the sixroom 
School. Sicbren and Henny went to work to- 
gether There were times when they had #0 
‘walkto work because of poor road conditions or 
Tooding. One spring Siebren carried Henny 
‘over several washout ina field. They did not 
Stick to the highways as the shortcuts were 
‘uch shorter and more interesting! Siebren 
and Henny set their wedding date for October 
211985, so Siebren’s parents could attend be- 
cause they were coming from the Netherlands 
In August to visit. The fist year-and-a-haf the 
couple lived in Edmonton where siebren 


worked. In June 1956 Siebren became a Cane 
dian citizen and officially had his name Can 
dianized to Simon. On September 26, 1956, 
their first child, Christina lrene, was bom atthe 
Misericordia Hospital in Edmonton. 

‘Atthis time, Henny’s uncle Simon Tuininga 
had a quarter andl fraction of land for sale SE 
26-61-45, NW 26-61-45). Simon and Henny 
bought thatland and moved back to Neerlandis 
in March 1957. They also bought a small one- 
room house from Uncle Simon Tiemstra, which 
‘was moved tothe farm on which Simon's broth 
er Tom was already living (NE 194613), since 
Simon and Tom farmed together. A bedroom 
and porch were built on to their small house, 
Light was provided by gas lamps that had tobe 
pumped up every hour On February 26,1958, 
their son, Alfred Charles, was born. Those 
were the days of hauling water and wood for 
the cook stove. Most of the time they had no 
problem keeping the one-room living quarters 
‘warm. But on New Year's Day 1959 the ten 
perature dropped to 35 degrees below zero 
‘with high winds. That night Simon slept (or did 
he?) on the kitchen floor with his feet under 


theconk stove, When his cet got cold he ket 


it was time to stoke the fire, The children slept 
in the bed with Henny, A bottle of Eai-de 
Cologne on the dresser froze solid that night. 
By February 1959 they were hooked up to Cak 
gary Power 

‘On April 15, 1959, Simon and Henny were 
blessed with the births of twin boys, Clifford 
and Clayton, and the one bedroom was burst 
ingat the seams. The de Groots learned that Joe 
and Sophie Tuininga had their home for sale, 
bought it, and moved it to their location 

uring the next five years, Simon and Hen 
ny’ family was enlarged with the births of 
three girls: Teresa Jane (July 11, 160), Emma 
(December 26, 196), and Rita Arlene (February 
23, 1964). Every time the family grew, more 
living space was needed. They fall bul 
new house to hold the increasing family. Unt 
that time they did not have the convenience of 
running water. Ie was in 1968 thatthe benefits of 
Bumbling were fist enjoyed in thehouse. How 
Selightful that first tub bath was! 

‘Three more boys were added to the family 
Eugene Oliver September 9, 1965), Jarvis 
Glenn (November 8, 1967) and Timothy James 
(August 23,1969) With this family of ten chi 
siren, the pains and trials of sleepless nights 
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were endured often, due to every conceivable 
communicable disease that hit the country 
colds, flu, measles, ringworm, trench mouth, 
impetigo, pinkeye, mumps, chicken pox, the 
filth disease’ (some kind of rash), and others, 
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Carla Simone was born July 6, 1975. Timo- 
thy had started school by this time, so Carl's 
presence was much enjoyed by her dad and 

‘ll ofthe children attended the Neerlandia 
Schoo! through grades one to ten, Then they 
went to the Edmonton Christian High School 
for grades eleven and twelve, 


ter high school, Christina went io Dordt 
College forone year an then worked five years 
sn Edmonton athe Christan Credit Union, On 
July 6, 197, she marsed Robert Kool,» teach: 
tr in the Edmonton Christan Tigh School 
‘Theylive in Edmonton with their to chien, 

Ader completing high school, alfred re- 
sumed tothe farm tohelphisdad. He did some 
traveling before setting doven with his wife, 
Rita Boender. Ria was born June 10,1957, 
Edmonton, Bt for the finteightecn years of 
he ie shelved on a dairy frm inthe Here 
area. After receiving her B.Ed, majoring in 
Special Education, ila applied fora poston as 
a counsellor a Rehoboth summer camp for 
fandiapped children, Heve she met afred 
Their eourship consisted of one week per Year 
for four years — and this week was alvays 
Spent at camp, Aiter the week was over they 
Mid their goodbyes, Alred would return tothe 
farm and Rita agin taught native chien with 
special needs from the Sade Lake Indian Re 
Strvein the St. Pal area, On fly 30,1982 Rta 
and Alfed married and she is Back on a day 
farmagon, Alles operating dairy business 
on quarter of land (NW 20:613-6) he bought 
from Simon. A baby gin, Lisa Maria Trentj, 
‘tas born fo them December 2, 183 
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Ciitford attended Dordt College for four 
sears to obtain a politcal science degre. Te 
then worked for one year in Edmonton a Ed 
‘monton Potato Growers and is presently in 
Toronto atthe Institute for Christian Studies 
frthering his eduction in pois. 

‘iter school, Clayton todk one year at Ole’ 
Agriculture College but quit when he marred 
ins high schoo! sweetheart, Jacke Zysta, on 
March 20, 198. They are presenty living in 
Lacombe helping brothersin-law Peter Ben 
Ghidsten with is pig operation, 

Teresa took a two-year course at NATT in 
biological selence and is presently working at 
the of A asa lab technician doing researc 
juvenile diabetes, 

Emma fook a one-year sewing program at 
ATT ¥0 become a seamstress, She met Peer 
Den Oudsten, from Lacombe. They were mar 
sed in November 181 and have a Hourshing 
ig farm. They have one son. 

ita tok one year of general courses at The 
kings College ands presenty taking a two 
Year program fora rehabilitation prattioner 
Aiplome a Grant MacEwan. She is engaged to 
Timothy Schouls. Eugene ie atending Ver~ 
millon Agrcsture Sool (Lakeland College) 

For many years Simon and his sons worked 
together on te farm, milking cows and selling 
hogs. In 1966 a new cow barn was bul and 
milking machines were introduced. In August 
1980 the milk was put into a bulk tank and sold 
28 Bid tk: What elie ws not having fo 
‘rash the separator any more. In November 
1582 Alfred fook over the dairy business and 
stared on his own This et Simon fo tend his 
Hogs, caves and some beef animals. This light 
x work load ts enjoyed by simon, a8 he is 
getting older and there sre nots many helping 
ands around, 

Henrietta de Groot 


‘TOM AND IDA (TYMSTRA) DE GROOT 

Tom (Thomas De Groot was born January 
16, 1919, in Witmarsum, Friesland, the Nether 
lands. ida (tske) was born March 30, 1920 in 
Makkum, also in Friesland. They were married 
September 19, 145, Two children were born to 
them in the Netherlands: Arthur (Auke) on 
November 7, 196, and Hilda (Hiltje) on Octo- 
ber 31, 1948. 

‘Both Tom and Ida grew up on farms and felt 
akinship to theland and the life ofa farmer. But 


{hey lived in Alkmaar, North Holland, whese 
‘om was employed by the City Police Force. n 
1948 they mace up their minds to immigrate 0 
Canada, where there were greater possblies 
fortaming: Aer aking that dion Tom 
wrote to his uncle Simon Themstrasbout ther 
Plans. Soon they received a letter from the 
Feldman, Herman Wierenga, thet George Ane 
Imavsas tobe theirsponsor a that they should 
begin preparation for imungration to Neerian 
din Alberta 

“the family left the Netherlands on March 
26,1849, with the Edam of the Holland-Amer 
{ea line. The tip was great; the De Groots did 
‘ot experience seaickmess as 0 many thers 
did. They landed in New York on Apri 8 and 
from there travelled by tran to Toronto, Ca 
sary, Edmonton, and finaly to Barrhead, They 
{rere very happy to Be off hat rain, and tee 
Toms brother Simon, and Gerben Tens 
‘who were thereto welcome them. 

‘Alter staying at Gerben Temsta’s place for 
a week, Tom, and family moved fo. ite 
housein the hamiet of Neerlandia tom started 
working on building the new church. He 
‘worked there unt the fall of 149, and then 
helped Albert and Gerben Tiemstra with the 
harvest. 

With winter approaching, Tom and Simon 
had some long take with their uncle. He 
agreed to sell them the N'¥% 19-61-35. A deal 
tas struck and the papers were signed. Tom 
And Simon were landowners, andthe farming 
‘worries began. The first task was to go fo the 
bhsh for poles and als to make a fence 

‘When winter enne Tom and Simon went 
work a the Imperial Lumber eamp about fr 
Gr lity miles Irom Neeriandia, They worked 
there all winter Ida wa left to manage on her 
own. Water was hauled from the store, and 
‘ilk from John Inguersen. Most ofthe tine 
iitle Arthur and Hilda would go along, but 
when it was very cold Ida decided they must 
Stay home. At these times Arthur was ted 
dlown tight on the cot, and Hilda ted in her 
bed This wasto protect them from the dangers 
athe bumingshet wood stove 

in the spring of 1950, Tom decided they 
would move tthe farm. The house was puto 
kids and’ moved to the farmstead. Summet 
quickly tured to fal, and in return for having 
thelr grain threshed, Tom and Simon helped 
the Tlemstras again 
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mos runing ord one yor You can Se he 
Bones kero heip me woye nas making cla Some ey 
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erpeoie means moe ood consumer so once na mye 
we hvetobuen apr 


tn 1961 we doce ult anew house and 862 ho rst. 
Haron wo moved ee sur a cargo frou amy. 
{Tue move aa good osu On Canada dey 262 Pace 
Caner on outta 


‘etl start growing p and bee came mareds nthe 
‘amy Verse wha ay tgehor a fe wea om 
‘aur Calioma ut 179 Toa, ur a. Ton, 
‘aa sic, Rose 1979. 


Soring 1977 Te slat ding he ga ruck or ne Newland 
ot nar fo ender 360 fms oy eo gee 
‘eunainin coun Soong what a he mars ware Sor 


Eaton note: Tom De Grot wrote th options for his own 


tures ith hi permission we have wit them ely 
‘She mime tc, 














Tom sister Theresa came from the Nether- 
lands in 1950, She worked at Tiemstras and 
‘Abdays fora few yeas before marrying Klaas 
Fisisman of Eémonton me 

‘After the harvest of 1950 Tom and simon, 
along with several others, did some logging 
north of Vega to make lumber for thelr own use 
When that was done, it was back to Imperial 
Lumber forthe rest ofthe winter with Ide and 
the children again staying by themselves onthe 
farm. A neighbour boy elle Tainings, would 
bring Ida two barrels of water each week, Be- 
use there wes no well onthe farm. The Klas 
Twining family also provided Ida andthe chi 
dren with rangportation to church, 

inthe spring, Tom and simon arsved back 
home from the bush camp only to find Albert 
Tiemstra and John Ingwersen walling for hem, 
They were needed to help hat the sewed lm: 
ber rom the bush north of Vega, It was March 
and hee wae ill much snow btw gt 
fing very sft soi was important o work qui 
Iy The toad took them over and around hills, 
and they got stuck more than once with the 
ioads. took wo days and two nights of steady 
‘working to get that lumber out no rest periods! 
By Sunday morning the job was done an John 
sald that he would fake Simon and Tom by cat 
{far up thee road as he could. There were 
igh snowbanks on the sides with deep ruts 
dlown the centre and soon the car could go n0 
further Simon an Tom started walking home, 
butthey were just ike drunks from the exertion 
othe past ta days, They sat down on a snow" 
bank ora rest and neither knew how long they 
sat there — the howling ofthe coyotes final 
‘woke them up. They walked home, cravied 
into bed, and slept the rest of the day, not 
waking up tl Monday monning. 

“That ummer was a busy one the new Tum 
br was made into a barn for eafle and pigs, 
and some fencing was done, Winter came 00 
oon that year and one quarter had tobe left in 
stooks inthe fed. But by Apri 17, 1992, they 
wwere able to complete the threshing” That 
Spring the family increased in size too, Tena, 
theillst Canadian, wes born May 7.1983. The 
temperature was around 7D degrees above. and 
aout fo day ner the trees were fal of 

"The next winter Tom stayed home tocarefor 
the family and fed some pigs and cate: On 
Febroary3, 1956 the De Gross rejoiced when 


another child, Alice, was bom, That year they 
Slso bought two quarters (NW 26-6145, SE 
26-61-45) from Simon Tuninga. 
fom and Ida were happy with Canada, so 
the next step was citizenship. On the col, 
windy February 21, 1957, they became Cana 
danctizens, The same year Simon and Henny 
De Groot moved from Edmonton and began 
farming with Tom and Ida on a ity tty basis. 
That meant they could farm more land, so in 
1958 an adjoining quarter, the NW 204135, 
was purchased from Jack Tuininga 
“the family kept growing too. Another st, 
Rose, was bom November 17 1989. The ite 
house was getting too small, so plans were 
made for lager one. On March 1 1962, they 
moved into theirnev house and on July 1, 1963, 
Patrila Was born 
“The family grew up all too fas. All he chil- 
dren left Neerlandia. Arthur, Alice, and Tena 
fre marred. Arthur and Alice and their fam 
ies lve in B.C. Arthut teaches in the Christian 
School at Abbotsford. He recived his BA de- 
gree at Dordt. Tena and her family live in 
onion. The other three children are single 
8nd live in Edmonton, Hilda is an RNA atthe 
Royal Alexandra hospital Rose is q doctors 
assistant at the Lincs Assodates Clinic and 
Patrica works atthe Bank of Montreal 
Tn 1976 Tom sold his share of the farm to 
Simon, keeping only the yard site and a few 
acres. A retirement job —~ driving the gas truck 
forthe Neerlandia Co-op —became available in 
1977. Tom enjoyed delivering fuel end seeing 
‘what all the farmers were doing. But, as Tom 
Said, “On everything hereon earth comes an 
end.” Tom and Ida, senior cizens, are retired 
‘They lookback and are thankful forthe many 
blessings they have receive they Took ahead 
to far greater blessings 
‘Tom De Groot 


MARTEN AND HILDA (TERPSTRA) DE 
JONG 

Marten de Jong (por January 3195, in 
Schamegoutum, Friesland, the Netherlands) 
arrived in Canada for the frst time in 1928, His 


first impression was that Canada was big andit 
‘was cold, Marten lived in Edmonton ina board- 
ing house and worked the late shift asa baker at 
McGavin’s. After a few years in Canada, Mar- 
ten went back to Friesland and married Hilda 
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Teapstra, who had been born September 24, 
16, in Lollum, 

inthe Netherlands eight children were born 
to Marten and Hilda: Nellie Winnie June 
%ai), Winnie Nelle January 15,1953), Adrian 
Wily Gly 30, 193), Mike Douglas (August 9, 
11936), Willy Adrian (april 27, 1938), twins Ann 
and Alan eptember $0, 1959), and Pat Julian. 
‘(Apri 30, 1946). 

On August 16, 1948, Marten de Jong imi 
agli hs ay Yo Canada, This ane is 

estnalion was Needandia, where their spon- 
Sor Pete Tuininga ive. Morten iked Canada 
the fist time and thas why they ame back 
They travelled on the boat Zabina, which had 
once cared troops. As soon as they docked in 
‘Gucbecthey went tothe tain station for their 
three day tp to Edmonton 

“The tain they traveled on hada steam en- 
fine and twas filthy. The deJongs even found 
Sind between their sandvviches, On Saturday 
thefanly arrived in Edmonton an took baths 
atthe Immigration Office, The water instantly 
tumedblack itook atleast tro baths ust to get 
thedit off For the weekend they stayed a the 
(George Visser and Frank Stiksma homes. 

‘On Monday morning the de Jongs boarded 
the tain for Neerlandia. Pete Tuininga met 
them a the tran station n Barrhead. He drove 
the family to Neerlandia and showed them 
their house vehich was located on hs chicken 
farm. On September 1. Marten started fo work 
for Pete onthe farm 

The de Jongs were only in Neerland a few 
days wien there was afaik on the door, and 
there stood acouple and ther seven children — 
theKippers family had come to welcome them, 
‘This was very nice, but Marten could not un 
derstand why they took all theit children 
along, This was something that had never been 
done “back home" 

Tt was quiet and roomy in Neetlandia com- 
petro the not and cowed Netherlands 

de Jongs found it hard to adjust to the 
change. The chickens, though, were unbear 
bly noisy. Marten used to fll his children “ll 
they dois yack and yack but they don’t tell me 
snything®” Chickens wearing glasses eas an- 
tier ting the family had to get uoed to. The 
chickens used to wear steel blinders 50 that 
they would pe able to look straight ahead only 
and could not pick at eachother 

“The de Jong children would often see men 


pick celery carrot, and com out ofthe garden 
fn eat them raw: The children cid not ier 
stand how the men cosld do this and did not 
vem know what tas the men were eating To 
them it was all new 

‘Marten fecals when his ninth child was 
born, “On October 25,1645, our ninth child 
deciied to arave We didnt have a car so 1 got 
‘none our bikes and went tothe iematra's 
‘hey had a car and could give Fda a ide to 
the hospital in Barrhead, Arnold, one of the 
Hiemsta sons dove me back o our house to 
pickup my wife This boy was mnefeen years 
kd and he was petifed thatthe baby. was 
soingto be bornin the car Hehad good reason 
{worry beease our ninth child Jenny Fllj, 
twas born onl ten minutes ater we arrived af 
the hospital. For six weeks after Jenny. was 
born, my wife was eritcally il with inlamed 
lings, There seemed to be absoltely no hope 
but she survived and healed very nicely.” 

‘Winter came, and the de Jongs had only 
their Dutch bikes for transportation, One Sun- 
day Winnie, Adrian, and Maren got out the 
bikes and started to bike to church in all the 
snow. When they were halfway there the 
Hiemstras stopped and gave them a ride 
Sometimes the stow as 0 bad that on Sar 
day the grader would plow te roads and on 
Sunday they were tol blocked with snow 
. Marten was earning seventy-five dollars a 
month fora family of eleven people, but mar. 
aged to save twenty’ dollars a month since hey 
Eleot hve to pay rent on the hose The de 
Jong’ stayin Neerland came to an ent be- 
Cause Pete's daughter Grace was geting mar 
Hedand the yourgtuple were ging oie in 
‘le Jongs house. So the de Jongs packed up 
their things and meved fo Edmonton, There 
Marten frst worked in Alberta Bakery and 
Soon afterward stated his own bake 
ater daughter was born in Edmonton, 

‘Marten de Jong 


JERRY AND ANN (ELGERSMA) DeVRIES 

Jerry DeVries was born in Barrhead Hospi- 
talon December il, 1942. He went toschool frst 
in Neerlandia, then in Barrhead, and finally to 
the University of Alberta in Edmonton, Aker 
one year at university, he decided that was not 
the place for him. He retuned to Neerlandia, 
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Jryoksng Ryan Even Ann. Jason, Beatie, Lary 160. 


where he spent the majority of the next five 
years on his father’s farm. 

(On June 16, 1967, Jerry married Ann 
Flgersma; then they started a farming opera- 


tion on the S.W. 8-6 
raise hogs and cattle 
“They have been blessed with five healthy: 
children: Beatrice May (june 22, 1968), Evelyn 
Rose (October 24, 1968), Larry Grant (October 
23, 1972), Jason Edward (September 18, 1975) 

land Ryan james (November 13, 1979) 
Jerry DeVries 


Here Jerry and Ann 


‘TERENCE AND JENNY (VAARTSTRA) DE 
VRIES 

Terrence de Vries and Jenny L. Vaartstra 
(August 20, 1946) of Edmonton were married 
‘August 4, 1967, in the Maranatha Christian Re- 
formed Church of Edmonton. They began 
farming on the de Vries family farm. Their five 
children Patricia Grace (October 1, 1968), Susan 
Wendy (September 15, 1969), Robert Jay (April 
1, 1971), Sandy Lee (une 2, 1972), and Beverly 
Jean (December 6, 1974) help on the mixed 
farming operation whichis located on the SW 
76235, 

Jenny de Vries 


EDWARD AND JOANNE (HULSMAN) 
DOORNENBAL 

Ed (Edward) Cornelius was born May 24, 
1955, to immigrants from Utrecht, the Nether 
lands, After graduating from Lacombe High 
School, Ed spent two years at Dordt College 
and four years at the Western College of Vet 
trinary Medicine in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
‘where he earned the title of Doctor of Veterin: 
ary Medicine in 1979 

‘During Ed's last years of schooling he began 
courting Joanne Hulsman. Joanne had been 
born February 11, 1955, to immigrants from 
Overijssel, the Netherlands. After graduating 
from Ponoka High School, joanne worked for 
the provincial government for two years. She 
then attended RBC and after graduating from 
there, entered Royal Alexandra Hospital 
School of Nursing in Edmonton, 

Meanwhile, Fd had sctepted positon 
with Long-Muri Veterinary Clinic of Barchead 
Jn 1979. Fle was attracted to the Barrhead area 
because of the proximity to the Neerlandia 
Christian Reformed community, where he was 
acquainted with a few Dutchmen, 

‘When Joanne graduated as a registered 
‘nurse in 1980, she also found workin Barrhead. 
Ed and Joanne were married on November 28, 
1980, and settled ina rented home in Bloomsb- 
wry. 

‘Since then, they have been blessed with 
Brent, born October 13, 1981, and Kendra, born 
July 12, 1983, Ed became a full partner in the 
Veterinary clinicin 1983, and the business name 
was changed to Barzhead Vet Services. Ed en- 
joys his work and also loves sports, Joanne i 
Working part-time at Barrhead Nursing Home 
In 1984 they purchased an acreage on the NE 
24-61-45 in the Neerlandia district 

Joanne Doornental 


WILLARD AND MARGARET 
(VELDHUISEN) DYKSTRA 

Willard and Margaret Dykstra moved to 
[Neerlandia in 1978, just afew weeks after they 
‘were married. Willard is originally from Owen 
Sound, Ontario, and Margaret from Emo, Or- 
taro, 

They met in Calgary, where Margaret 
taught in the Calgary Christian School and 
Willard worked at various jobs, One weekend, 
they came to Neerlandia to visit Liz Esseling, 
relative of Margaret, and to see more of Alberta 











atthe same time. Since they were impressed 
‘ith the community and wanted to get out of 
the city, they decided to move to Neerlandia, 
Willa found employment with Clay-An In. 
Austries, a local construction company. 

Willard, Margaret, and their two sons, 
Nathaniel Nicholas (December 27, 1978) and 
Theodore Adriel (May 20, 1981), ive on an 
acreage purchased from Lambert and Gordon 
Tuininga (N-E. 24-61-45), 


















Maya holding Theodore, Wierd hong Naan, 1981 


BERT AND TJAMKE (MOES) ELGERSMA 

Bert (Bouke) Elgersma and Tjamke Moes 
were married on September 3, 1954, in Beverly 
Christian Reformed Church. At that time Bert 
and Tjamke were both working in Edmonton, 
Bert at Swift's Feed Mill and Tjamke at Hotel 
Macdonald. 

Bert had bought the SE 33-61-35 from his 
dad in 1949, and now the young couple worked 
hard to pay itoft. Aftera two-week honeymoon 
they came to Neerlandia to harvest the crop. 
Then they went back to the city to work until 
spring, when they retuned to put the crop in, 

or two years Bert and Tjamke made this bian- 
nual migration but in 1956, with a baby on the 
way, they desided to live full-time in Neerlan 
ia, 











Since Bert's father, Anne, and his sister 






















aitina were sil ving om the fam, the frm- 
house was shared by the two famiies: When 
Marilyn Grace, Bert and Tjamke' fst daugh 
ter wasboron November 956, Anne began 
to realize that twa tie for him to move out, 
Therefore he bought litle house into which 
head Haitina moved in 1957 

‘While workingin Edmonton, Berthad stad- 
ied the inner workings ofthe feed mill After 
his return fo the farm, he used what he had 
learned to construct a grin elevator hich au 
tomaticaly conveyed grain from his storage 
bins tothe crsher. Ata time when everyone 
tise in Neerlandia was shoveling pain fom 
sranary to trick box and Irom trick box to 
rusher Bert had provided himsell witha st 
§up which required no manual bout fal 

When Bett and Tame maried, Berts fa 
ther was concerned that Tame, being a ty 
{3 would not make a good wie fora farmet 
Betermined to prove him wrong, Tjamke 
learned to milk cos, though she we ffaid of 
thems to de the quality ofa crop though a 
frst she could not distinguish wheat fron cats 
dr barley; and to give sk pigs a shot with a 
ypedermic syringe. In shor she proved tobe 
Anexcellenthelpmeet for Bet 





‘ck: Roda. Beatie, Ana, Mai, Arce Fon: Bert, 
Tm, 1980, 


‘Through the years more land was pur- 
chased and Anita, who was born on Januaty 6, 
1960, quickly grew up and became her dad's 
right-hand man on the farm until her marriage, 
‘on November 23, 1973, to Norman Spronk of 
Edmonton. They have two sons. A third 


daughter, Beatrice Carol, was born on Decem: 
ber 8,196 All of the girls are married. Marilyn 
married Don Plantinga, and Beatrice married 
Rick Visser. Both of them live in Neerlandia 
with their husbands. 

After the three girls, the farm boys came 
along. Andrew Glenn, torn on July 3, 1965, is 
now farming with Bert and is also raising his 
town hogs. Rodney Bert, who was born on 
November 28,1970 lo enjoys working on the 

Tjamke Elgersma 


SIMON AND EVA (MAST) ELGERSMA 

Simon Elgersma married Eva Mast on 
November 19, 1971. When Simon's father, Al 
bert, retired in 1971, Simon bought the farm 
from him. With his new bride, he began farm 
ing on the S's 16-62-35, Simon raises hogs and 
cattle. Prices were poor for hogs when he Bist 
Started out, but they gradually improved to 
provide to provide a comfortable living 

Simon enjoys working and keeps busy on 


thefarm. Eva's favourite pursuits are gardening 
Sand other outdoor work Simon and Eva have 
three children: Nelson Miles, born November 
22/1977, Simone Alexandra, born October 1 
199; and Vanessa Adrienne, bor Apri 7 1982 

ve Elgersma 


‘eck: Simon Eve Front Neon, Snore, Vanessa, 1984 


PETER AND EVE (GERRITSEN) 
EMMERZAEL 

Peter was born, raised, and schooled in 
Neerlandia, At the age of twenty-one, in Au 
gust 1941, Pete was called into the army. He 
enlisted in active service with the Royal Cana 
dian Army Service Corps (RCASC) in Septem: 
ber i941. In March 1942, he was sent overseas to 
England for training and manoeuvres, Thi 
lasted until October 1943, when the RASC 
‘were sent to Italy to help the American Eighth 
Army. In the beginning of 1945, they were sent 
tojoin the rest ofthe Canadians in the Nether 
lands. Soon after, the war was over. 


e195, 


While in the Netherlands, Pete met Eve 
Gerritsen. Eve (Evert) was born in Arnhem on 
August 21, 1921. Eve and Pete's meeting oc 
‘curred because her mother had agreed to do 
laundry for Pete and a friend, Pete and Eve 
became engaged in July 1945. Pete left the 
Netherlands in October 1945 and came back to 
Canada in December. He was discharged from 
the army in January 1946, 





Eve regarded her next move in life as an 
adventure She tok train to Sweden and then 
foarded the Grypsholm, aSwedsh ship ound 
for Nev York, rom there the tran took het 
closer to her destination — Neerland, She 
Sved in May 1947, Pete and Eve were married 
June 6, 1947, in Neerlandia by Rev. John 
Rbingh. 1 was just a quiet ceremony in the 
Neerlandia parsonage. Litein Neelanaia wasa 
complete change from the city life of Arnhem, 
but Eve adapted well and wat never homesick 

The Emmerzaels bul thei home in 1948 on 
the NW IF62-33, which was part of school 
section, Sam Howey helped clear the land by 
ding the Cat work: (Cutting cost was appr 
imately $15.00 per hour and piling $14.00.) 
Thus, Petes mited farming operation began 
Theitoldest son, Fred Frederick Leonara), was 
bom April 25, 948, He was followed by Bill 
(rian Wiliam) on January 15, 1950 

From 195257, Pete sold Watkins Products 
Thisnew venture was started because of crop 
falure the previous year Furthermore, Pele 
fad fallen and hurt his hand, which was a: 
ready missing afew fingers de toan acldent 
inhib youth with a gratn crusher, 

Tn October 1953 Eve's parents Frederik and 
Hendsika, immigrated to Neerlandia. Canada, 
however and Neeriandla, in particu, wasnt 
to the Gerritsen’ liking s0 in 1958 they re 
turned tothe Netherlands 

‘Adaughter, Barbara Joan, had been born to 
Feteand Eve on November I0, 1958, After stay 
ing onthe farm one more year they moved to 
Barrhead, which was more convenient for 
Pete's business. In 1987, the Emmerzaels 
moved to Hinton where Pete worked ina pulp 
mil Bob (Robert) Peter was born there Apr 
1957, and Henrietta Marlene on April 2, 1961 

In August 1963 the Emmerzaels moved back 
toNeeriandia,butin March 1964 they sold their 
farm to Ko Rowaan and bought the Melowdale 
Store. They operated the store for about four 
years and the post office until about 1968 

ete and Eve took thre trips back to the 
Netherlands tovisit family and frends, During 
their last trip in 1982, Eve contracted 
Creutfee-acob disease. At present she isn 
the Barrhead hospital, Even through this tia 
Pete says that God has been good to them inal 
thelr years, 

z Pete Emmerzael 
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EDMOND AND VIOLA (JANSSEN) 
FILLION 
Edmond Fillion was born April 27, 1948, in 
Matane, Quebec. He came to Calgary with the 
Canadian Army, which he had joined in 1973. 
Soon after being released from the army, Ed- 
mond met Viola Janssen. They were married 
‘August 30,1975, In 1976 Ed and Vi were able to 
purchase a vacant farmyard consisting of eight- 
and-a-half acres, formerly owned by Arnold 
Hiemstra, located on the SE 25-61-45, The fl 
lowing summer, on August 10, 1977, Kelly Guy 
‘was born to them, and Tammie Jo came fo join 
theie family in 1980, They now have a modern 
hog operation on their acreage. 
Viola Fillion 


Tay i Ed, Rly 1984, 


JOE AND HILDA (WIERENGA) FISHER 

‘Atseventeen years ofage, Joe Fisher started 
truck driving for his uncle Dick Fisher. He 
hauled livestock to Edmonton, and groceries 
from there for the Vega Mercantile store. Four 
years late, in 1967, Joe became truck driver for 
his cousin Ted Reitsma and bought the busi 
ress from him in 1970, 
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Joe married Hilda Wierenga, eldest daugh- 
ter of “Henry by the Creek’, on July 3, 1970, 
Later in that year, Hilda became treasurer of the 
Neerlandia Credit Union and did this work for 
9% years. The job was done at home, and the 
starting salary was $50 a month, Joe and Hilda 
have three sons — Marlo Jay (August 3,197), 
Derek Jonathan (March 30, 1973), and Shawn 
Jason (May 21, 1976). The family lives on an 
sereage om the N.W, 9-61355, 

Hilda Fisher 


‘ck Hi Joe Front: Maro, Shawn, Duo, 1284. 


WAYNE AND HENDRENE (WIERENGA) 
FISHER 

‘Wayne Fisher helped his father, Cor Fisher, 

on the farm after he left school. He also drove 

truck for Joe Fisher Trucking, his brothers com- 

Biny 08 Osteber 2, WA, Wayne marsied 

jendrene Wierenga. They first lived in a 


‘mobile home on Cor Fisher’ yard on the NW 
10-61-35. Then in March 1979 Wayne took over, 
the farm and the family moved into the farm- 
house. 


Jn March 1980 Wayne and Hendrene gota 
big surprise when they won a tip to Hawa 
from the Westlock Massey Ferguson dealer In 
his spre time Wayne likes to play hockey and 
go hunting, and Hendrene enjoys sewing 
They have our children: Tammy Lyn (February 
3, 1973) Mona Joy (August 1973), Brent Cor 
nel (May 26, 1977, and Gregory Wayne (Sep 
tember 2,197) 

Wayne and Hendrene Fisher 


‘ck: Tammy, Mona. Mile Wye, Hendon Frnt Bro 
Gr. 1889 


GERRIT AND HILDA (NANNINGA) 
GELDERMAN 

Gerrit Gelderman and Hilda Nanninga 
were married on the cold, cxsp, bright Decem- 
ber 19, 1946. Before his marriage, Gerrit had 
worked with his dad, John Gelderman, on the 
farm, was a partner in the Dutch Mill, and also 
served in the Army. He was released from the 
‘Army on VE day (1945) and was glad tobe home 
fon the farm again. In 1946 the Gelderman fa 
ily purchased the NE 2-62-35, This was to be 
Gerrits farm. Hilda Nanninga worked in 
Needandia Coap for tee Yeats previous 
her marriage. The wages at that time were 
eighty dollars per month, She also played the 
fgan in church and directed the church choir 
fora time 

Gerrit and Hilda's home life started out in 
the usual way, They bought all used furniture 
A table and four chairs were purchased for 
tighteen dollars at a Shoal Creek auction. Ger 
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st dd not have to buy any machinery because 
he contnted to farm withthe Gelderman fam 
ily He raised cows, pig, and chickens 

Grit and Hilda hat five children wile on 
the farm. They are Audrey Hilda (May 25, 
1849) Ruth Grace. Gausary” 22 951); Martin 
John (May 27,195) Jenry Gerrit (August 28 
1856) and Neil Henry Gansary 18, 950) 

In the summer of 19 Gerrit began building 
large two-storey hip roof bar, It would tet 
ihe 80 faying hens. They also had close to 
font sheep and sold the wool and lambs, 

In 1957 Gerrit and Hida sold the farm fo Ike 
and Henry Nanninga,ancstarted nthe garage 
iisiness with Fred Toebes in Vega. Gest a 
prenticed as an automobile mechanic under 
Fred and attended school in Calgery for six 
seeks every year forfour years: During this 
Sime the fami lived ina house on the loebes 
farm. In 1960 Fred and Gersit purchased 
Neetiandia Motors and moved thelr business 
to Neeriandia. They worked together at the 
{Cente sit 1962 vehen Fred moved back to 
Vega The Gekderman family then moved tothe 
litle house by the garage and Gerrit became 
tele ownes 

‘One da ello fled up is gas tana the 
sarageand drove over and parked atthe Cop 
ore: What he did't nove owas thal his ge 
tink wo ang, Gor rca that ropa 
ten were talking beside the garage, One ita 
Sigeete and threw the burning iach to the 

und ignited the ga and te fre ollowed 
She gas trail across the road to the car parked 
beside the Coop. Fortanately the men were 
watching (probably wath thee mouths wide 
‘pen) and quickly doused the flames and 
plished the car oat of danger’ wy 

As the children grew up, the boys began 
helping the garage The pls were Kept Bay 
wath babyiting. Audrey aso worked fr. 
Mast onthe swichboard, and Ruth had St- 
‘day job inthe Co-op, 

Gerrit was an actve member of the com- 
muity, he served on th loa! school board, 
Credit union store Boar, and inconsistry le 
siso was involved in the development and 
bralding ofthe local skating rink, Because he 
‘as in the centre of dhe hamlet, he became 8 
Contact person fora proposed cating rink, sk 
ing people to donate tne and money. There 
tts hovwever, fai amount of opposition to 
thisprojet and the community set ehole did 
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not support it sufficiently fori to become a 
realy: 

In the fal of 1966 Gert and Filda made a 
trip to southern B.C. It was November 
snowy and ca in Neeslandia, but warm, sun 
ny and green in Abbotsford. Quite a contrast 
Gent ere ob here and wn ery 
tempting. The garage business was not all 
rosen. Some people could not pay their ac 
Couns prompayy and Geert, an easy-going 
person who loved the mechanical work aed 
The administrative skills which are an impor 
tant part of a sucessfl business. All ings 
consilered, Gert took the job offer. 

‘There were some things to finish in 
Neerlandia, soit was August 1967 beforeall he 
famuly— except Audrey, who was studying to 
tera Certed’ Nurses Aide in Edmonton —— 
moved to Abbotsford. Gerrit worked for Ave 
nue Farm Machinery, fist as mechanic and 
then as foreman, 

Gerrit and Hida have been back to Neetlan 
dia many times to vst, but ate content to be 
Surrounded by thee family where God has 
Placed them, in Abbotsford 

Gerrit and Hilda Gelderman 








HENRY AND BETTY (FISHER) 
GELDERMAN 

Henry John Gelderman, the youngest son 
ofJohn and Reka Gelderman, was born on Sep: 
tember Il, 1935, on the farm where he presently 
lives. On August 12,1960, in Neerlandia Chris- 
tian Reformed Church, he married Betty Fish- 
cet, daughter of Cor and Elizabeth Fisher. They 
purchased the Geiderman homestead (NE 
5461-35), where they maintain a mixed farm- 
ing operation. 

From their marriage four children were 
born, Pearl Ellen was born on May 24, 1961 
After graduating from high school, she at 
tended Dordt College, where she met her fu 
ture husband, Glenn Vander Lugt. On August 
14,1981, they'were married and now live and 
farm with their daughter in Edgerton, Min- 
nesota 

Dale Wesley was born on July 2, 1962, Since 
August 1981, he has been employed by Paddle 
Plumbing Ltd. of Barrhead, 

Randall Wade was born on February I, 
1965. Hes curently working at home, andy 
and his cousin, Howard Gelderman, won gold 
medals in the Alberta School Association 
Provincial Badminton finals. In 1982 they took 
first place in the intermediate class at Leth- 
bridge, and in 1983 they took frst place in the 
senior class at Calgary. 

Kevin Lyle was born on April 22, 1968. Al 
three sons are talented in badminton and 
hockey. Henry and Betty are loyal sports fans. 
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They are involved in other activities as wel 
‘Henry has served on community boards. Betty 
is well-known for her success in groving 
plans. Their home's filed with plants of many 
Kinds, Each summer she has a large vegetable 
san anda colour pay in her wet 
reds, Her floral arrangements have won 
awards tthe Barshead blue Heron Fal She 
fas given instruction in dried flower arranging 
and other crafts 
Henry and Betty are happy tobe prt of he 
community of Neerlandia, They ae thankflto 
the Lord for his ever-present nearness and sa 
vation fr them and thei fami 
Betty Gekderman 


HERMAN AND WLA (KRIKKE) 
GELDERMAN 

Herman Gelderman we Lola Krikke on her 
birthday, June 7, 1983, Port their wedding 
Lila had worked atthe Needandia Coop for 
Sx yenrsand Ferman had worked fr his a 
Ferman and Lula bought the SW 36-51-35 
ftom Gerrit Ingwersen and started ther hie 
together 

Marcia Carol was born April 7,195, ula 
came home with her just before abizzad con 
fined them tthe farm fora month. Daring thst 
Imonth the doctors book was the complete 
Source of mesial advice for the minor om 
plication of firstborn. After high choo! Mar 
En obtaned a degre in special education from 
the U ot A She mare Hen Stem o 
monton on August 2, 1975 She taught ate 
North Edmonton and Calgary Christian 
Schools unt their son was born in 1982. 

Rosalie yi was born ly 19, 1956, uring 
a hot summer Fler birthday was always dng 
the bany haying time, Not only was rare ha 
She had birthday party atone year herbi 
day was forgotten ntl a pif bearing unce 
drove on te yard. After high school Rose con 
tinue her education at Cavin College, where 
She received a BA degree in sociology. Thisled 
joan intemship as community organizer in 
the Chicago ares, She returnd to Edmonton n 
1980, Sines then she has hela number fsa 
servicerelated jobs 

John William, his grandfathers’ namesake, 
vad born Apa 27,1958 After working sr 
pentry in Edmonton, he marsied Patrica 
Feanetle Van ckon September, 1977, aha 
‘een boon in Edmonton on Febraary 3,58 
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After their marrage John and Pat moved fo 
Neerlandia, living first in the hamlet. In Febru- 
ao 1983 Jn an Pat with thei ong, Michael 
John October 26,1979) and Nicholas joel (April 
7.1982), moved into their new house on the SE 
B13, 

Wendell Allan, born April 5, 1960, aspired 
tobecome an Indian and pitch his teepee in the 
beck of the field. He has since changed his 
mindand became first plumberand then tied 
his hand at carpentry 

‘To carry on the Indian tradition, when the 
fifth child was born June 18, 1962) her parents 
stopped enroute to the hospital to watcha lynx 
«qoss the road. They soon changed her name 
from Running Lynx to the more feminine 
Karen Joan. Karen is working toward an eduuca- 
tion degree 

Howard Glenn, baby ofthe family, was born 
August 30, 1965. ‘After a year at The King’s 


Hew Mares ling Tina omy Stigma, Fon La, 


College he transferred tothe UofA where he is 
‘rorking toward a dagreein physi duction, 
Tnaditon to raising thee own fay, Her: 
manand Lula have made a home for our foster 
Children for periods of ime fom to months to 
one-and-a-half years, They are thankful to heir 
covenant God for His blessings, and hope and 
pray thot they and their cite wil main 

tthe to the Lord 
Gelderman Family 


ADRIAN AND EEF (VAN RON) 
HAMOEN SR. 

‘Adrian (Adrianus) Leendert Hamoen, born 
August 13, 1903, in Utrecht, Utrecht, the 


19461988 49, 


Netherlands, married Bef (Everdina) Van Roon 
from the same city on February 21, 1927. Eet 
had been born July 7, 1907. They had three 
children: Annie born November 19, 1929; 
Adrian (Adrianus) Leendert, born March 29, 
1840; and Kees (Cornelius), born October 11, 
1943, Adrian owned a milk and milk products 
store in Utrecht but was bothered by govern: 
ment restrictions. Through a Reformed imm 
gration society he heard that there was a 
Butchman from Canada visiting Groningen. 
There the Hamoens met Andries Wierenga, 
who told them about Neerlandia, 


{n Ure ust bot coming to Canad. Strang: Ami, 


‘Adrian and Fef decided to move to Neetlan. 
dia and on April 8, 1948, they boarded the 
‘cea liner Kota Inten with their children. The 
Kota inten, originally used for carrying, troops, 
had been converted intoan immigrantshipand 
did not make for an entirely enjoyable trp. At 
fone point Adrian asked another man on the 
ship where he was headed, The man said, 
“Canada.” That was logical — so was everyone 
else on the ship. This man though, like Adeian, 
twas headed for Neerlandia. His name was Dick 
Froma. 

‘After disembarking at Halifax on April 17, 
1948, the family boarded a train for Edmonton. 
That trip was about as bad as the one by boat. 
The immigrant trains were filthy and gave one 
the impression of being converted catle liners 
The trip was four days and three nights of jos 
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‘hing, soot, and smoke, Upon atival atthe Im- 
‘istation Fal the family headed immediately 
forthe bathrooms where there were bathtubs 

[tera nights est inthe Immigration Hal, 
the famuly boneded the train for Barrhead. This 
tip ook a whole day. At the tain they were 
ety Andres Wierengs, hose son Herman 
teas the flldman. The fs thing Andis did 
teas tke them fo the Neerlandia Co-op to buy 
‘ber boot. It was a wet, late spring and 
Neerlandia was a big mud he 

“The Hamoens intended to sty at Andres 
\Wierengals pce forfour to five days, but this 
Ti nets ee ee eels ese 
Supposed to work fora farmer in Weslo, but 
the fonds were impassable. After wating three 
twee, the family Boarded the sina Barend 
dnd travelled fo Morinville, From there the 
farmer picked them up and hey went to West 
Tock Adrian leamed al about picking roots — 
quite a change from being ® merchant in 
Utrecht, % 

But Westlock was a long distance from 
church and the wages were very low, so in 
‘August the family mowed back to Neerlandia 
‘There Advan began to work for George Ane 
tia In February 1999 Adrian bought quarter 
Atlan from fon Terpama (NW 36619) and 
Started fang, He Began with ab cows, ive 
Sows, three horses, and some chickens 

T1858 Adrian sold the farm to Albert Mast 
who had marred Amie, and the restof the 
family moved to Vega where they had bought 
three quarters of section 3-62-39 fom Wana 
Inne: They had made thei plans on the hopes 
freeing the then-current price of about 
ty dollar per hog. However, the price plum 
fe tot ney ols pe og Penny 
pinching and an awful lot of hard work became 
too aia 

(On AUgist 10, 1959, the Lord in His un- 
searchable wisdom called Eef Home. For hi 
teen months Aden Sr. and his sons were on 
thelr own, Housework was shared. Adrian St 
{Ba the cooking (wheatet porridge for break 
fastand desser) Adriane id the housework, 
and Kees did the baking. Kees loved to make 
ples for Sunday dinner but, much to his ase 

Adrian jr Towed to et the filing on Satur 

ight. Johanna Kun, a neighbour, did 
the andy. 

On October 28, 1960, Adrian Se, married 
Hensieta (Hendijen) Sellen of Edmonton 


Henrietta had been born January 11, 1905 in 
Kampen, Overijssel, the Netherlands, She was 
‘widow when she immigrated to Canada in 
1953 with her four boys. The youngest son, Bill 
Willem), came to Vega with her The other 
three boys were already married 

1n1965 Adrian Jt. married Lies Piffers. Kees 
married Dinie Vogelzang in 1967. Bill Seles 
moved to the city and now lives in Spruce 
Grove where he works in construction. He is 
married to Gretchie Boonstra and they have 
three children, 

1 1972 Adrian St. retired from active fara 
ing, and his sons took over the farm. Adrian St. 
and Henrietta remained in their own home on 
the farm. On April 5, 1978, Adrian Sr. died 
Henrietta stayed on the home place until 1994 
‘when she moved to the Emmanuel Home in 
Edmonton, 

Lies Hamoen 


ADRIAN AND LIES (PIEFFERS) HAMOEN 
ie. 

‘Adrian Hamoen and Lies Peffers were mar 
sied August, 1965, n the Canadian Reformed 
Church of Coaldale, Alberta. The bride's father 
officiated af the ceremony. After their honey- 
‘moon, Adrian and Lies settied down on 
‘Adrian's farm (NE 1-65-45) in Vega. A small 
house already on the property had been reno- 
‘ated, and two bars and 8 garage had been 
ded. 

‘On April5, 1967, the Lord blessed the mar 
riage with the birth ofa daughter Evelyn Ret 
ta. Later that summer a bigger house was 
moved onto the place. It too needed renove 
tins, but was finshed in ime forthe arrival 
2 second daughter, Geraldine Phys, on May 
51988 

March 1971, was a spc day bec 
Leonard Adrian was born, and another ha 
occasion was October 1972, when Jody Alber 
tina was added to the family 

“Adrian Hamoen Sr. retire in 1972 and fora 
number of years his sons farmed together. Be- 
Sides the hme quarter, Adrian also farmed the 
NE36-62-45 and a section in the Fawcett ae. 
Jn 1963 he bought the SE 6-63-35 from Pip 
Bryan of eg, 

iy 


The family built a new house on the home 


quarter in 1977. That winter Adrian was busy 
ttying to build the house as well as doing his 
own work and visting Lies in The University 








Back: Grate, Even Mice Leanard, Aan, Lies Font 
Fat 1078. 


Hospitalin Edmonton Lies was having trouble 
witha pregnancy, but january 24,1978 sa the 
birth ofa healthy boy, Ronald Keith, On March 
10,197, the family moved into their newrhome, 
leaving the old one to Lies’ brother, Henry and 
his wife Christine, who had been living with 
them since November 977 Christine ad been 
Jookingafter the Hamoen family while Lis was 
inthe hospital 
On Match 3, 1979, God took Leonard unto 
Himself after a tractor accident at home. The 
Hamoen children atend the Covenant Cana 
dian Reformed School in Neerlandia, where 
Lies teaches typing and supervises classes dur 
ing their ray periods 
Lies Hamnoen 


KEES AND DINIE (VOGELZANG) HAMOEN 

‘On June 9, 1967, Kees Hamoen married Din- 
ie Gerrtdina) Vogelzang of Barrhead. She was 
bom in Ommen, Overijssel, the Netherlands, 
‘on June 18, 194, and immigrated with her par- 
ents to Edmonton in 1951. From there she 
moved to Rocky Mountain House, Fawcett, 
and last ofall to Barrhead. 

Since the wedding was in June, the families 
had hopes of beautiful warm weather. Instead 
there was regular snow storm in the morning, 
By afternoon everything was muddy. Even the 
sit ofthe officiating minister, Rev. G. Pieffers, 


had to be brushed off before the ceremony be- 
‘cause it was caked with mud. 

In March 1967 the building of a small house 
had been started on Kees’ farm It was finished 
onjune 9. At the time of his marrigge Kees was 
farming with his father in dairy and hogs. Kees, 
and Dinie live on the NW 31-62-35 and also. 
town the 5 31-6235. 


Back oanne, Helena Atlan Mes: lane, Die Dario, 
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In the next four years, Elaine Rita (May 27, 
1968); Adrian Walter (April 26, 1969); Joanne 
Gail uly 10, 1970); and Helena Rosanne (De- 
‘cember 17, 1971) were born. When Marie Lynn 
(April21, 1974) was born, the house became too 
small and three bedrooms were added. In 1976 
Kenneth Neil (February 7) was born, and two 


years later Darlene Joye Guly 20, 1978) was 
ied to this sichly-bessed fly 
T1971 the day cows were sold and Kees 
went ita hog production Ini872he went ints 
partnership wih his brother Adrian. In 1979 0 
Few house was bulitas the od one was busting 
ath ten an Ine Kos and a 
sslved the partnership except forthe el 
ment which they sl share Hae 
Dine Hamoen 


KARL AND TILLIE (ELGERSMA) 
HESTERMANN 

Tilie Elgersma left Neerlandia in 1951 to go 
to the city (Edmonton). In the winter she dia 
housework and inthe summer she came home 
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and helped on the fam until her brother Bert 
ot married, Then ahe got a all-time jo at 
EWG andiaterat Hote! Macdonald Tile met 
Karl (Karheina) Wihelan Hestermann in 1956. 
Karl, born in Wattenscheid, Germany in 1930, 
{me to Canad by hint 195. He was the 
Stdventuresome type and thought five years in 
‘Canada might be good. But that period sas 
“extended when he met Tile. On December 
TDs7, they were married in the Neerlandis 
Christian Reformed Church 

“They lived in Edmonton where Karl worked 
as a labour foreman vith Christianson 
Medonald Constrcton for nine years. After 
that he worked for Pool construction. in 1964 
they bought the NE 186133 fom Tiles fa 
ther, Anne Elgersma, who wanted to retire 
From farming, in 1974 the Hestermanns bought 
the Eis 23-6645 from Bil Reltsma, and. year 
later decide to move to Neerlandia and make 
farming a fulltime job. They started off with 
tied farming, and ive years later were able to 
gointo dairy ~ their original plans for farming 

Karl and Tile have theee healthy children 
‘The adest, John Karlheinz, wos born Septem 
ter 7, 1958. John now has a job with Esso fn 
Swan Fils, On July 2, 1980, he maried Chery 
Petnunia of Calgary. They have one cl 

ait Elzabeth was born July 22, 1968, 
and Andrew Kariheing artived November 8 
{9A As did John, Haitina and Andrew help 
theirparents with hemikingand lookingater 
the calves. They share thelr mothers love for 
Horses and spend many hours breaking and 
fding them, Fhe fam is also shared with three 
{dogs who are appreciated most ofthe time 

re ‘Tillie Hestermann 


ARNOLD AND GERRI (CLEMENTS) 
HIEMSTRA 

‘Arnold was born in Neerlandia and went to 
school there until the age of fifteen, when he 
‘went to workon farms in the area. Arold took 
up as homestead the SW 25-61-4-5 in 1982. He 
married Gerri (Geraldine) Clements of Provost, 
‘Alberta, on June 24, 1953. Gerri had been born 
December 27, 1935. Amold and Gerri have six 
children: Leslie Arnold born July 9, 1954; 
‘Gwendolyn Joyce born July 3, 1955; Jeanne Ma 
rie born June 12, 1956; Rosalie Anne born Au- 
gust, 1957; Lori Lynn born May 21, 1959; and 
Debra Lee born February 2, 1961 

‘Amnold and Gerri let Neerlandia in Febru: 


‘Geran, obra, 1979 


ary 1968. They moved to Barrhead, where they 
‘could both get work and where the future 
fooked better than on the farm. They live ona 
small acreage eight miles north of Barshead, 
‘Amold drives truck for the Northern Alberta 
Dairy Fool. All ofthe children are married. 
‘Gerri Hiemstra 


COR AND JENNIE (SEINEN) HIEMSTRA 

‘Cor Hiemstra, born and raised in Neerlan 
dia, joined the Canadian Army in April 1912 
and left for England in June 1942. He was sta 
tioned in several different countries in Europe 
and was involved in the liberation of the 
‘Netherlands. Cor returned to Canada in Janu- 
ary 1946 with the rank of Signalman. Hee helped 
‘on the farm for one summer but his ove for the 








mountains, which he had acquired in Tal, 
Compeled him #0 leave for Bic. where Re 
worked for vatious sawiills, logging firms 
and the CNR. ene 
Cor ended up in Houston, where he met 
Jennie Seinen whom he married Apri 7,188, 
Tether they retuined to Neeriandia to try 
farmingonce more, aking over the SE 20-61-95 
from Cors father Henry Farming sil did not 
Sasty Cor soe returned othe sry in anu 
ry 952, serving asa communicators operator, 
Aker serving in Vancouver, Whitehorse, and 
Namao, he veied in Apri 1971 
(Gad has been very good to the Hiemstra 
Theie mariage was blessed vith seven Ge 
dren. Since etisng from military lfe, Co has 
been employed in Edmonton by the Depart 
iment of National Defence as a communicator 
Gorand Jennie reside in Sherwood Fark 
Cor Hiemstra 


CORNELIUS AND GRACE (TUININGA) 
HIEMSTRA 

Cory (Comelius) Jakob Hiemstra, son of 
Jacob and Janke Hiemstra, married Grace Ta 
ininga in December 1948. They first lived in a 
small house on Corny’s parents’ yard. Later 
they moved to the SW 19-61-45, which Comy 
farmed fora few years 

Corny and Grace moved to Edmonton in 
1954, but returned to Neerlandia two years 
later This time they purchased a lotin the ham- 
let onto which they moved their farmhouse. 
Corny began working as a truck driver for Si. 
mon Tuininga, while Grace looked after their 
home and family. 

By this time there were two little Hiemstras, 
[Richard Jacob had been born on june 30, 1989 
He had been followed by Bemard Peter on 
September 22, 1952. A third son, Donald John, 
‘was born on May 15,1956, anda fourth, Wesley 
Comelius, on December 5, 1959, On October 
25,1963, the last of the boys, Kevin David, was 
bom, 

In 1965 Corny and Grace and their family 
moved back to Edmonton. On December 3, 
1969, their only daughter, Charlene, was born, 
Grace and Corny continue to live in the city 
(989, 

Donald 


the only child who has returned 
tolive in Neerlandia. On July 19, 1975, he mar 
red Grace van Dijken. Don worked ata variety 
Gf jobs until heand Grace purchased Bill Fisher 


‘Trucking in 1980. They operate the business, 
which they renamed Graydon Trucking Lid., 
from their home. They liveon an acreage on the 
NW 24-61-45, and have two sons: Christopher 
Don, born on January 31, 1976, and Shannon, 
Cory born on September 25, 1978, 

Jenny Fisher 


HENRY AND JESSIE (McCULLOUGH) 
HIEMSTRA 
Henry Hiemstra was born and educated in 
Neerlandia, He married Jessie McCullough of 
Holmes Crossing on October 1, 1955, Jessie 
had been born September I, 1936, Het father 
was a cook and later worked in steel con- 
struction in Edmonton. Henry and Jessie live 
fn the original Jacob Hiemstra homestead, 
Henry is presently employed by Alberta Trans. 
jortation. Henry and Jessie have a family of 
five boys and two girls. 


‘Back Bray, Pail, Rents, Bevery, Kany Front Jab, 
osc, Hen Dou, 188 
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Ronald Henry was born May 13,1956, He 
married Pauline Grosechmidt of Camp Creek 
on july 17,1976, and they have two children 
‘They make their home in Norman Wells, 
NIWGL,,awhere Ron is employed by Esso Re- 

‘Douglas Wiliam was bom Aprils 1957, He 
married Pauline’ sister Nancy on june 3 1578 
Doug and Nancy have four children. Doug is 
employed by Esso Resources and they lve in 
Swan fils. e 

‘Kenneth Elen was born February 22,1950 
‘On July 17, 1982 he maried Geraldine Gosselin 
of Longlac, Ontario, They make thelr home in 
Soran Fills and are both employed by Esso Re- 
Sources. They have one chi 

Palriia Ann was born June 25, 1960. She 
married Warten Bready of Fort Assiniboine on 
July 1, 1961. They have one daughter and live 
in Swan Hills. Warren also works for Esso Re- 

Jacob James was born August 28,1961. He 
rarried Wilma Selles of Barrhead on Sepiem- 
ter If, 1982. They have one daughter Jacob is 
gmplved by Home and they Ine in San 
Hil 

Beverly Jean was born January 18, 1963. She 
martied Arey Curtie of Swan Filson May 19, 
1984, and works there atthe Derrick Motor Inn 

Bradley Wayne, bom June 968, works in 
Swan Hills for Swan Fils Trucking a6 a me- 
chante 

Jessie Hiemstra 


HAROLD AND NELLIE (DE KRUYP) 
HOLLANDER 

Tn the spring of 1962, Harold Hollander re- 
ceived a cal to be the pastor of the Neerlandia 
‘Christian Reformed Church. At the time, he 
‘was the first pastor of two small churches in 
Alliston and Orangeville, Ontario. These two 
‘churches had developed to the point where 
tach one could have their own pastor, hence it 
twas a good time to consider seriously a call 
from another field. The thought of serving the 
Lord in the far north was intriguing to him and 
he felt led to accept the call. 

Harold and Nellie made the move by load- 
{ng their furniture in a boxcar to be shipped by 
rail. The family and the dog, a fox terrier, were 
piled in a black ’39 Plymouth Fury. The 
Neerlandia consistory had graciously given 
Harold time to fulfill his obligations o the Clas- 


sis Ontario, which had delegated him to attend 
the annual Synod at Grand Rapids, Michigan 
He was eager to do this becatise he was stl 
young enough (43 years) t0 believe that his 
Insight and wisdom were needed in Grand 
Rapids and, besides thet this was the fis ime 
head been conferred this honour 

By the ime Synod was over, he looked for 
ward tthe wacion he tl had coming, 9 
they travelled to northwest Iowa, where bth 
heand Nellie had been bor, had received ther 
‘early education, and had survived the Gre 
Depression. Life had been rugged then, but 
they hed learned many lessons in the art o 
survival which stood them in good stead in 
‘thee early years inthe parsonage 

The Hollander family made their arval in 
Neerland in August. Their oldest son, Mazo, 
had preceded the rest of the family having 
moved to Edmonton. The three youngest ch 
dren, Howard Leon (une 20, 1944), Sharon 
Ruth (February 7, 1948) and Clarice Joan (Sep 
tember 1, 1950) came to Neerandia with thee 
parents 

Harold wrote, “We were all royally we 
comed into the community by the entre 
hutch, youngand od. A reception supper was 
ield bythe Consistory and their wives. The 
following night @ reception was held in the 
school gym. Everyone attended. There were 
Songs, feadings, sits, and speeches — every- 
thinglomake apres elome andan unre 
{able occasion! Klaas Tuininge, vice president 
Of the consistory, gave an unforgettable 
speech. The evening was marked by vi, igo, 
ahd vitality. There was participation by young 
inl, was evident that here were go 

sibles for this congregation 
P°sThas began four years of ministry Not 
czyone agreed with What their pastor said ce 
dig. He was not as enthusiastic about the ASS- 
Cation of Reformed Scientific Studies as some 
‘wanted him tobe. There was much discussion 
and tension mounted 

In June 1966 Nellie had a small dark spot 
removed from the skin of her leg. This prove 
tobe a dangerous form of cancer — melanoma 
© and required extensive surgery. Harold had 
ibeen struggling for four years ‘vith stomach 
tlcers. When he received a call to Welsburg 
Towa, hecame tothe conclusion that his work 
Necrlandia was finished 

‘One adltion was made to thei family dur 





ing these years a son, Timothy Jay (March 5, 
185) as ade by adoption 
‘Alter serving in Welsburg for nine years. 
Harold and Nellie went to Harrison, South Da 
ota, They retired in 1983 and intend to make 
[ynden, Washington, their home 
Harold Hollander 


WILFRED AND HILDA (PETERS) 
HOLWERDA 

Wilfred Holwerda married Hilda Peters on 
May 6, 1955. After their marriage, they lived 
‘ne year in Neerlandia, then moved to Edmon 
ton and later to Cherhil. They returned to 
Neetlandia to work for Simon Tuininga for 
three years and afterward lived in Bloomsbury 
and Campsie. From 1971-79 they lived in 
Neerlandia on the NE 36-6135, where they 
raised hogs. 

“The Lord blessed their marriage with seven 
stildren: Harold (November 30, 1955), Vivian 
(September 19, 1957), Carolyn (September 2, 
1950), Valerie (December 26,1962), Brian (Octo- 
ber 26,1965), Colin (August 27, 1969), and Ran- 
dal (March 5, 1973). 
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fuck: aii, Carn, vivian, Har, Brian, Colin. Fron: 
Wea is an 088 


Wilfred has done many things in his fe 
Sine, inciuding farming. There a saying, “So 
father so son’, and Wilfred, like hs father 
tsjoys serving the public. He i= presently 
working asa salesman in the agricultural field 
tmployed by Daco Feeds 

Harold married Jane Nijenhuis of Fergus, 


Ontario. They have four children: Heather 
(February 7, 1978), Kevin (February 3, 1980), 
Clayton (September 4, 1981), and Charlotte 
(May 4, 1983). Harold is presently working for 
Simon Tuininga. The three Holwerda girs are 
also married, Vivian married Terry Hocksema 
land they have three children. Carolyn married, 
Louis Haan. Valerie married john Vanderdeen. 
‘They have two children, 

Wilf Holwerda 


HANS AND INA (ROOSTEE) INGWERSEN 

‘When the Second World War began, Hans 
Gohannes, May 20, 1915) and Ina (December 8, 
1915) Ingwersen and their daughter, Iteke (De- 
‘cember 20, 1937), were living in the Nether- 
lands, Hans was studyingin Germany, but had. 
to le when the Germans invaded the Nether- 
lands. Since he could not get back to his coun- 
try, he found his way onto a Holland-Amerika 
Line ship. He first scrubbed floors, then 
‘worked himself up until he became the ship 
purser. After becoming ill, he was taken ashore 
Jn New York, U.S.A., where he continued 
‘working for the Holland-Amerika Line, After 
the war he was reunited with Ina and Iteke, 
whom he had not seen for seven years, 


ok, Hans, a, 1950, 


Hans was interested in returning to Amer- 
ica, sohe wrote to his uncle, Case Ingwersen of 
Neerlandia. Consequenty, in 1947, Hans and 
his family immigrated to Canada, sponsored by 
John Ingwersen, Since John’s Dutch name was 
also Johannes, it was decided to call cousin, 
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Johannes by the name Hans, While in Neesan- 
Gia, the Hans Ingwersen family lived with the 
John Ingwersen family. Hans had never been 
tn 8 farm before, but he leaned how to milk 
cows, hamess horses, and work with tractor 
ina, a registered nurse, wrote an exam in Ed- 
sonia and then got ob i the Bartead 
Hospital. After staying here for about nine 
months, Hans moved east to work while Ina 
Continued working in Barthead. Hans soon 
twent to New York, where he wanted to study 
tnd the family was reuited there, After com 
plea its, Has bce cole 
{urer while Ina continued nursing. They are 
now both retired and livin Tennestee, USA 

John Ingwersen 


ERT AND ULLA (CARLSSON) 
JACOBSSON 

(Get Erik Jacobsson was boon March 20, 
198, in Landakrona, Sweden, where his father 
‘worked fora big shipbuilding company, When 
Crt was four yeas olathe fey moved to 8 
Stall ented fam, Two year ltr they moved 
2gain fo rent a igger atin where Get and his 
three brothers giew up. Gert belonged tothe 
Litheran Chur to wich ninety Percent of 
the Swedish people bein 

Ulla Carin Carlsson its bom October 2, 
1945 inthe stall vlage of Svar, Swen, 
‘were her family had small farm, When she 
tras five years old the family moved to another 
Village where they bought male farm ere 
Ua father became «carpenter and with his 
wife raleed thelr ix cilfen, Like Ger, Ulla 
Belonged to the Lutheran Chueh 

‘Get and Ula were marred October 29, 
1968. They rented a farm in Hagar, where 
Gert Joheny was born on February 4, 1967 
Ralph Ek has born the folowing yar on Jae 
tary 30, In 969 the family bought ther own 
fsrnin Alested Here Susatne Ulla Carina was 
born. on June 5,196. Another daughter Anna 
Ceci, was born May 31, 1975. On this farm 
the Jacbzons grew potatoes and aised hops 

Soon it was te forthe famly to move 
agin, but this time they deciled fo move to 
after county. They chose Canada in par 
fur westem Canada, which held special in 
terest for Gert Two holidays were faken to 
‘Alberta to set would hold a good fate for 
thedlildrenand for farming. Bly, on Feb 
dy 25, 158, alte two yon of panning, the 


Jacobssons took most of ther belongings and 
oved to Caneda, They first rented a house n 
Rainier, Alberta, To get better acquainted with 
farming in Canada, Cert became afarmhand in 
nearby: Scandia, Ulla got a job working in & 
festaurant to help her learn the language 
Every now and then they took a couple of days 
‘off to drive around Alberta, looking fora place 
where they could settle down, 


(ts, Coca, Gort Johny Raph. Font: Cs. 


Upon coming toNeerlani, they were very 
impressed by the well maintained farms and 
hice surroundings” The Co-op Store and Ser 
vice Centre were other advantages. When they 
tame to the Clarence Olthuis farm they knew 
this was the place they had been Tooking for 
‘The Jcobssons purchased the farm, localedon 
NE 316123, in Apri 1982. 
“Theamily didnot know atthe ie thats 
about everyone in Neerlandia had a Dutch 
background, but it did not take them long 
find out. The Jacobssons says" this hasnt 
been a problem, the other way around, every 
sing a everyoay In Nera ht en 
‘ery good and wil fo help, and the family 
likes very moth here 
Jacobson Fanly 


BERT AND BERTHA (STRYDHORST) 
JANSSEN 

Bert (Lambertus) Janssen and Bertha 
Strydhorst were married in Neerlandia on June 
10, 1966. They went to live on the old ake 
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‘In April 1968, Bert tooka halfa day off to get 
some trees from Bill Fisher to plant on the bar- 
ren hil. Then in June of the same year, Bert's 
brother Ivan brought some five-foot spruce 
lesan some small maples. The maples did 


‘el considering the land was quite run down 
tnd would only produce titty bushels of 
shat per acre. What jy tohavea windbreak! 
‘Nofine Kuih was born August 2.1903: The 
same year Bert Dull his fist bam after trying 
tnsuctessflly for three years to vase pigs in 
the cold, uninsulated shacks which 'deco- 
fnted” the yard. The barn was built with the 
felp of neighbours who were paid one dllar 
During some of these early winters, Bert 
and Bertha were drifted infor days at time 
On one occasion Bert packed wer over the 
dais tohis neighbour Viadymir Bukieda, who 
hadnowelland whose son was unable tocim® 
over the drifts to Berts wel to bring water 
ome. fo getto church one Christmas, Bert and 
Bertha walked nearly mle with the kids f0 9 
commer where Bert’ dad could pick them up. 
YVemdel Faith wos bom October, 1971, snd 
ner dap wat was athe sine vate 
system, The,Drip. However, the pigs now 
dank trom a new dost es 
The “great divide’ happened in 1972 when 


Bert and Bertha split up with his folks. Uni 
this time they had farmed together, Marlene 
Dale was born July 1, 1974 

‘nal 1975 the Janssens were hailed out 
smany times but the worstcame on July 27,1575, 
sven a bad halstorm and a tornado claimed 
very bit of fay, grein, and garden The gain 
grew back and Bert made silage from Mtn 
tal damage was dane to the Pulaings. 


ck Nona Bo rnd, Front Bar, Meroe, Vrs 


In January 1981, with the family growing, it 
became necessary to replace The Drip with a 
‘well drilled by Big lon. Whata blessing to have 
{enough wate! On Jul 7,188, aequeline ae 

tthe present time Bert and Bertha stil ive 
inthe same house, though they have been ren- 
‘ovating since they moved in. All of the other 
shacks have been replaced with good build- 
ings. They farm the one quarter and milk thirty 


Bert and Bertha Janssen 
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JACK AND RUTH (SCHOENROCK) 
JANSSEN 

Jack was born June 17, 1928, in Edmonton, 
‘where the municipal siportis now located, His 
Tather, Bart, operated day farm right next o 
the original airport, using the land around the 
‘sting runways as pasture for his cate Jack 
Spent the first yeare of his le watching the 
Planes come and go, which resulted in se 
Erngiove for airplanes. n 1933, with war onthe 
hontzon, an expension ofthe alsport was ini 
rent, 30 the farm was sod tothe city and the 
Janssens moved to Neerlandia, 


Tue Love Jack nc hi dog, 199, 


Jack began school in Neerlandia when he 
was ten years old, getting into the usual fights 


and mischief which were so prevalent among 
children who had to walk long distances to 
School. During the summer he and his dog 
spent long hours herding cattle along the roads 
tr on summer fallow. Sometimes they were so 
busy playing they forgot to watch the cattle, 
who were busy eating grain. As jack grew older 
he helped his father and his brother Harry on 
the farm. Horses were sil the order ofthe day 


but Jack dreamed ofthe time when tractors and 
trucks would take over the work done by 
horses. 

Tn 194 Jack’s mother died. By this time, all 
Jack's brothers and sisters were married, sack 
fd his dad felt the Toss all the more. Te was 
‘while the two men were baching that Jack met 
Ruth Schoenrock 

Ruth, bom in Ponca, Nebraska, on March 
45,193, had come with her parents 0 the Bar 
Inead area in 1935. She came to Neerlandia in 
April 194, just three days after writing her ast 
examination at the U ofA, to teach grades three 
and four She Grst met Jack atthe local post 
ofce which a tat ime stayed open Fay 
evenings. Ruth had to sgn for a parcel and, 
cuite typically, could not find her pen. Jock 
Gifered her his pen and from then’ on thet 
felatonship grew. They were married in the 
JTnity Lutheran Church in Westlock on March 
25, 1951, and Ruth subsequently moved into 
the Janssen family home 

Jacks family had always been fond of ani 
als, especially dogs. Ruth, on the one hand 
‘ewed animals differen she did not mistreat, 
them but neither could she fass over them 
This sometimes caused some fiction as Jock 
allowed the dogs inthe house and Ruth desired 
otherwise, One day Jacks dad came home from 
the auction mart with yet another animal —a 
goat. Jack promptly named him Skipper and 
Enjoyed his antics, but Ruth and the goat were 
Constantly at war’ He would butt her as she 
talked across the yard chew off her ower, 
tnd jump on cars, One day when Ruth had 
do chores, she accident locked Skipper inthe 
chop house, Thenext morninghhe was dead, his 

etdiness for chop doing hum in. To Ss day 
[ESccnime tha the pom was deliberately ck 
in. Though Ruth aims differently, you maybe * 
Stre she did not shed any tears. 

“Another thom in Ruths life was the old 
black cook stove. No matter how she stoked 
and poked and prodded, it simply would not 
ink She was sure it had a personal grudge. 

inst her Ik didnot improve matters when 
her father-in-law claimed it was an excellent 
Hove — that she simply didnot know how to 
Stoke it, What a happy day in he life when 
vias sold anda brand-new gleaming white po 
Pane stove was installed ints place 

Jackand Ruths fist child, Karen Hope, was 
born September 9, 1964. This Year the sorm 
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clouds gathered again and the crops were fla- 
tened by hall Even after the hal, the rains 
came and came, Finally, in October, afer the 
tans stopped, an atenipt was made to salvage 
2 bit of grain. Jack had no combine but his 
‘eghbout Fred Tocbes had one and he offered 
{ohelp them. Because the ground was stil very 
sof wo tractors were put in front ofthe tie 
pulltype combine. Everyone worked! Fred op. 
Erated the combine; Jack and Sena, Freds wie, 
each dove a tractor; and Jack's dad drove the 
track and unloaded the grin with a shovel, 
‘tanaging to keep up withthe combine. Mean. 
Ine, Ruth cooked the meals and looked ater 
tinemonth-ol Janice Toebes ss well s thei 
ton newborn baby. After a week of this, the 
Gop as finally harvested —~ S80 bushels of 
aa avery of ve bul 10 te ac, 
Teauling four people working five days! Even 
thigh proapets looked bleak there vas some 
good inal hiss t as the beginning ofa lasing 
Fendship between the tvo familie. 


Chrismas, 154. th, Jack Karn, 


(One Farmer's Day on the way home from 
Goose Lake, where the Janssen and Toebes 
families had spent the day, Jack and Fred de- 
cided it would be fun to float down the Freeman, 
River in the boat, Sena and Ruth (and the kids 
of course) were Sent ahead by car to wait for 
them at the Fdrt Assiniboine bridge. They wait- 
ced and waited, long after the expected arrival 


time, but no voyageurs appeared. As the chil 
dren became more fired and cranky, the 
women became more worried. Hours ar the 
tivo men appeared, but not by boat. The water 
od Been So shal that the boat had to be 
dragged most of the way. Finally they had 
beached the bot and then walked ta farmers 
home, He drove them tothe bride. Sena and 
Ruth hardly knew whether to be joyful or an- 
ay altrall the worry they had gone through 

As the years passed, two more children 
joined the family. Virgil Wayne vas born 
November 12,1959, and Scot Fienry on Jane 
22,1965, Jack's ca, by this time, had moved to 
B.C, but all three children were fortunate fo 
have their grandther lve ith them during 
the summer months. He spent many hours 
talking to them andlstening vo thet problems 
Certainly ther lives were enriched bythe many 
stores he tld of pioneer days. Everyone felts 
seat loss when Grandpa posed away in 578 


Karon. lack, Ruth, Vogl, Sot 1978 


‘The passing of the years brought other 
changes Jack got hisbus divers lice in 1960 
and worked for the Barthead County, fists 
Spare bus driver and then as aregulardrver, A 
few years later he flied one of his dreams 
when e vasabeto take Byinglessonsand buy 
2 share in an aeplane 

In 97s Karen went to work in Terrace, 
B.C, where she met Myron Kellogg, whom 
shemarrieda yearlter heir sti, altela 
Davin, was stilborn on February 281978, She 
ys Bred nthe Newland cemeiery. Aer 
living in Calgary several years, Myron and 
Karen moved ou toNecrianda,fhey now ive 








in the original farmhouse on the Janssen farm, 
‘They have two boys, Shea Andrew, born Febru 
ary 19, 1979, and Darcy Grant, born May 25, 
41981. Myron works for Padlle Plumbing in 
Barrhead and Karen works in the Neerlandia 
Covop store 


Karn, Myron, Darcy, She, 1983 


Virgil moved to Calgary ater completing 
niga He began workina service sation, 
where he became assistant manager. Scott 
plans to attend The Rings College inte fall of 
Toss 

ick and Rath sil live on the farm as they 
continue at thelr respective jobs —~ driving 
school bus and teaching. Ruth is also assistant 
Pins Nerina choo Bah ate mem 

sof the Christan Reformed Church They 


are thankful to God for enabling them to be 3 
‘part of the Neerlandia community and for hav 
lng given them a good life together. 

‘Ruth Janssen 


ROELOF JANSSEN 

‘On August 21, 1960, Roclof Janssen was 
orn Ter Aan, rene, the Netherlands 
theveleventh and youngest in his family. His 
father had a mixed farm, 

‘One year Dick Barendregt came from Cana- 
dda to board athe Janssen’ while he atended 
‘Teacher’ College in Groningen. He and Joanne 
Viewsen planet to get married in Neerlandia 
{n1979 ond Roelof resolved toattend their wed: 


ding. He made arrangements to work and 
board at Viersens. On July 4 he arrived in 
Neerlania and was pleased t discover tha the 
Viersen children spake Dutch. The next day 
teick came on the yard and Roelof was ite 
shy when the driver came toward him. He ex 
pected a real Canadian and thought he would 
{peak English, but the man said, “Goede mor- 

en is je baas er ook?” (Good morning, is Your 

cos here?) Then he gave hima hand end sid, 
sJohn Van’ Assen.” Roelof was surprised and 
thought, "Maybe everybody stl talks Dutch 
here Later he heard that John had known he 

‘During that summer Roelof helped build 
the addition and gymnasium onto Covenaat 
School Ths gave him a very good impression 
about the way people worked together inthe 
Service of the Lord. He enjoyed his stayin 
Neerlandia so much that, a= soon as he was 
fuckin the Netherlands, hemade shor workf 
Immisraing- On April 30, 1980, he was back in 
Neerland fo tay. 

After working for John Van Assen for the 
summer, Roeol started a phonograph-record 
iusness. In October 1961 he started traveling 
throughout Alberta and was soon sold out A 
{rip to Ontario brought similar results. Because 
His records came from the Netherlands there 
twas often a long delay before he could obtain 
replacement stock, Since then the inital prob 
Tem have been saved is 

ie enjoys ving in Neerlandia where, by 
rmeans of another job — driving gas truck fr 
the Neerlandia Co-op he is able to maintain 
Contact with thefarmers, Roelof appreciates the 
‘many friendships he has made in Neesiandia 

Roel Janssen 


‘SAM AND ALICE (LIEVERS) KIFFLAK 
Alice Lievers was born in Neerlandia in 
1920, She had two brothers just a bit older than 
sheand three sisters quite a big older than she. 
Later she had three younger brothers too, 30 
she really was a loner in the family. But she 
Survived and passed grade eight by the time 
she was thirteen, After that chere was no more 
school for her because grade eight was the 
highest taught in Neerlandia at that time, 
Alter her schooling, Alice was needed at 
hhome to help Mother Lievers since her older 
isters were out working and most of the boys 
‘werestilat home, That meant getting up at 5:00 
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‘um. todo the work, All he overalls and other 
dirty clothes had tobe washed by hand with the 
‘rater hauled from the well: Once a week fo 
teen loaves of bread had to be made and then 
tekedinthe wood cook stove hot weather or 
tot: In the winter, the mien would be oft the 
Bash logging oF getting out firewood, so they 
vere hungry’ and needed lunches each da. 

The Lievers home was always open =~ to 
preacher and pedir alike, Alice can real 
tha except for one week, their guest room as 
once in constant use fora whole year. Mother 
{levers was noted for her hospitality, and all 
were weleome to her home, This was true even 
drng the Depression years when the fami 
had struggle to make ends meet 











‘Ale, Sam, 6 1942 


In 194 Rieka and Alice went toa Bible camp 
at Lac La None, where Alice met the man of 
ier life — Samucl (meaning asked of God) 
Kitfak: But twas during the war years and 
Sem til ha four years to serve, sp their court 
ing was done by eter When he was dis 
¢harged, he took two years of study af Thre 
Hills ible College, Thive Hilo, Abeta. Iwas 
June 5, 1988, before Sam and Alice were mar 
‘ed. they frst lived in Necrlandia on the 
Levers" homestead. Sam worked for Sam 
Howey and John Molodowich driving Cater 





pillar tractor and brushing. Their oldest son, 
Gerald, was born December 18,1949, 

After about three years the family moved to 
Edmonton where Sam got work with Import 
Tool. After thirty-two years Sam is still working, 
there. Another Son was born in 1954, 

‘Alice Kiffiak 


JOHN AND LUCY (POST) KIPPERS 

John Kippers came to Neerlandia with his 
parents in 1913, He first lived with them on NE 
16-62-35. Later he built a house there for him- 
sell, but he only lived in it for about one year 
before moving back to live with his parents 
Baching was not an enjoyable way of life. In the 
1840s when John’s parents moved tothe hamlet 
of Neerlandia, he would live with them during 
the winter months and on the farm in the sum: 

In February 1948, Lucy Post came to 
Neerlandia. Lucy had been born August 2, 
19M, in Kampen, Overijssel, the Netherlands, 
She was distantly related to john and had been 
‘writing to him for some time, She came and 
never looked back. John and Lucy were mar 
ried March 23, 1948, and that same year John 
bought NE 10-62-33 from his father. 








Fea kenrg om he erpones, Se and ew 


Until his marriage, John had bought farm 
‘machinery with his lather and brothers, Henry 
and George. When his father retired the boys 
split up, each buying his own machinery. 

John and Lucy were blessed with two chil- 
dren. Tena was born December 17, 1949, aid 
John Henry arrived January 15, 1953, 
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Tana Lacy, ot Se on, 1854 


ter high school Tena took taining for a 
nurses aide in Edmonton and then worked for 
thvee yeas in Barthead General Hospital. She 
married Bert Wierenga in 197 

ohn F. married Alida Van Dasselaar on 
Apri, 1973, Alida was bom May 1, 1953, in 
‘Amersfoort, Utrecht, the Netherlands, She 
Spent most other growing-up years in Carman, 
anita. in 1978 John Fi. and Alida bought 
the tro quarters of land owned by his father 
They and their five cildcen live ia trailer on 
the NE 106 


‘After retirement, John and Lucy continued 
to live on the farm and enjoyed. themselves 
taking trips tothe Netherlands and across Car- 


ada to visit relatives, In 1980 John passed away 
at the age of seventy-two. Lucy enjoys good 
health and lives on John’s farm. 

iKippers Family 


ARIE AND CECELIA (TIEMSTRA) KRIKKE 

‘Are Keikke was born atthe home of hs 
parents, Wlllam and Comelia. He was very 
Shy and scared when he began attending 
school. The fist days were spent atthe side of 
Sister Clara, who was in grade five. Me Ashley 
tolerated that for only 30 fong, and then Avie 
received a paddling on the sea of his pants and 
‘was brought Into the class of Miss Boer, 

"After nine years in school, Arie went into 
fine faring Fring a busy ie, ak 
there was always time for berry picking inthe 
summer, That was where Avie met Cecelia 
Tiematra inthe blueberry patch Arie Kept hs 
eye on Cecelia — he had long ago forgotten his 
shyness and proposed marrage tof. They 
were marred ita tiple wedding ceremony on 
Jane 17,1953, and made thls home on the NW 
62-35, Later they purchased two quattersin 
the Shoal Creek area, In winter Ane enjoyed 
hunting, fishing and trapping, and used these 
‘means fo supplement the fanming income 


Back: Shen Emly, Wendy Ane. Front: Vmon, Chine, 
ocets Hanon 1974 
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Arie and Cecelia have six children, all born 
in Barrhead: Sheryl Aileen (November 16, 
1954), Christine Mae (November 23, 1956), Emi 
lene Susan (February 14,1958), Wendilene (uly 
27, 1961), Warren (also july 27, 1961), and Ver~ 
fon Arnold (une 19,1965), 

‘In 1974, Arie and Cecelia rented out their 
farm in Neerlandia and moved to Spruce 
Grove, where Arie had a job at Lilydale Broiler 
Farm. They sold their farm in 1979, and bought 
‘home in Edmonton where they’ live today 
(193. 

‘Three of the children are married and all 
remain in Edmonton, Arie and Cecelia are 
doing janitorial work in the ety 

Arie Krikke 


RALPH AND RITA (GELDERMAN) 
KRIKKE 


Ralph Krikke was born and raised in 
‘Neerlandia. When his education in school was 
‘ampleted, Ralph worked on his father’s farm, 
clearing, and breaking the land. He also 
‘worked for other farmers in Vega and Neerlan. 
dia for fifty dollars a month, often working 
twelve-hour days. He worked at clearing the 
land with a Caterpillar tractor. Brushing, piling, 
and bulldozing with a Cat nowr became the way 
the land was cleared. In 1951 Ralph bought a 
(qatter of land (SW 22-62-3-5) in Vega from 
Andy Elzinga. With this land and an agricultur 
allease on the quarter next to it (SE 224 

Ralph started farming on his own, 


Rita Gelderman also worked at home after 
her education st schoo, She did Housework in 
other homes in Neerland and Edmonton 
well. On June 17,1953, Ralph and Rita were 
manied and moved onto Ralphs farm. Da 
farming became the primeinterest inti ives 
formany years though they added bet etlas 
time went on 
‘x children were bor to bless the Krikke 
home, Kathleen Joy born October 16,1954, bee 
gime a egired mars asilant and works 
in the Barthead hospital On Apri 25,1 
Annentered the word, andlatertook ups 
Career as a registered muse in Edmonton. A 
third daughter, Trudy Carl, yas born July 31 
1958, Trudy had various jobs salen stores 
and worked in bank in Edmonton. She mar 
fed Otto Schlosser in 1980, and they have one 
daughter: They now live on an acreage neat 
Stony Plan. tn 1961, on May 28, Jocelyn Joan 
was born. She became a computer opertor 
‘working in Edmonton and Calgary, foclyn 
4nd Allon Tukker were marie in i982 and 
Fesie in Edmonton where Jocelyn works asa 
tape ibranan. Another gel, Coleen Ruth, was 
added to the family on Mach, 1966. Thovgh 
very happy with hesrfomiyo girs Ralph ad 
Rita were pleased when a sont Kalen fe 
‘was born to them on October 3, 9e8 
Rita Krikke 


[RYER AND JURINA (ELGERSMA) KRIKKE 
Turina Rigersma was born in Neeriandia 
She had her schooling there and was quite de- 
termined Yo go everyday whether it ws sunny, 
rainy, oF cold. The children had to leave fot 
School early in the moming. One day Turina 
Started of lthough her parents thought was 
too. But when she got to Henry Hemstra's 
ace, a mile down the ead, they sent her back 
Excause none a their hldren vere going. She 
retured home — crying a first, bu he soon 
uit because the tear froze om her cheeks 
‘After Jurna quit school she worked for sey- 
cal years in the Neerlandia Covop. Besies 
‘working hard, she and Lula Krikke had many 
ood tines there 
Byer Krikke was also born in Neeriandia. 
He, too, had his schooling there but often, as 
lad, had to stay home to hep his father crush 
rain, hamess horses, and do fed work since 
is father had trouble with asthma, Ryer 
worked at Pete Vissersradatr shop in Edm 
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ton several winters, until he married Jurina on 
October 30, 1952. Ryer and Jurina then started 
farming on the SE 9-62-3-5, which his father 
had bought from Wouter Groothuis. 

‘Born to the Krikkes on Novernber 12,1954, 
was theit son Richard Clarence, After his 
Schooling he followed in the footsteps of his 
father and proved to be a true farmer at heart 
(On March 31, 1981, Richard married Margaret 
Dykslag of Lethbridge. On November Il, 1952, 
their daughter, Alicia Dawn, arrived. 

‘Rosemarie Haitina was born April 18, 1958, 
andafter her schooling had.a year of university 
But she preferred the country and found work 
in the Barrhead Hospital as an admitting of- 
ficer. On June 12, 1982, she married Albert 
Wierenga. They liveon a farm east of Barrhead, 

Donald Andrew came along. on June 2, 
1960, He was another farmer to help Ryer with 
the farming operation and a hunter a8 well to 
bang inthe meat. Donald plans to marry Sher 
ylJaarsma of Houston, B.C. 


Then, on a very stormy day, February 18, 
1965, Darryl John came upon the scene to en: 


rich the Krikkes’ lives stl 
gone into farming full-time. 

July 15, 1968, Brought much excitement and 
joy to the four Krikke children as well as their 
parents, On this day their dark-haired baby 
Sister and daughter, Annemarie Joan, was 
bor. 


‘more. He also has 


Back: Dany, Achar, Rosemarie, Dons. Front: ura 
‘onomani Rye 1877 


(On fly 5196, ater suleing from cancer 
forshumonths,Ryer was taken hometobe with 
the Lord. He ded having enjoyed almost try 
Years of marriage and the many other besings 
Evdihad showered upon the Ryer Keke fa 
3 

v Jurina Krikke 


GGERBEN AND ROELFKE (ALGRA) LAND 

Gerben and Roelite Land came trom 
BaitenpotFresand, the Netherands in 8 
with seveh children’ Albert, Wallen, Ann, 
Gitence, Jenny, Peter and Bl. They were 
sporsred by Mee ing, 

Geren eo atrecinn, and work was 
found for him in Water Bells garage in Bar 
(od Te tara ft led in Brthend int 
(prope Tio wa lose ducradegoste owing 
a Rae ake Abert and Mabe Hgesmad 
they could help. Elgersmas had an old house 
and hey helped Lends fo make i veal 
keen wa Se bite Nern 

mage managed by YA Visors He stn 
Sri fo keep from commuting each day, sieved 
His house fst sou ofthe Centre Wein 
Nerina another son, Henry (October 
Ji nas bor to Geen and Role 

Pans et Neerland in 189 for Edo 
tonighere Gerben Roped fo provite« beter 
Iie for the fay by baring’ a paage of 
tron, Gerben dein aca arent in B63 and 
Rc pssed avy in 82 


‘CLAUS AND JUNE JANSSEN) 
TANGEVELD 

‘Claus (Nicholaus Antonius) Langeveld was 
bom on July 7, 1952, in Amsterdam, North 
Folland, the Netherlands. He was tenth in a 
family of eleven children, and was raised on 2 
dairy farm, After trade school he also com: 
pleted agricultural school. In May 1975 he in 
inigrated to Canada, and worked on 2 dairy 
farm in London, Ontario, for one year. After 
that, he worked at odd jobs and traveled 
throughout Canada Before he left Ontario a 
friend had said, “If you're out that way, pay a 
visit to my cousin, Case Van Beek, in Neerlan 
dia,” Claus did just that and the Van Becks 
quickly made him feel at home. The longer 
Giaus stayed in Neerlandia the better he liked 
it, s0 when Case offered him a job he accepted 
i In the fall of1977 he began working for Case, 
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who owned Neerlandia Transport. On July 1, 
1878, Claus took over the business from Case. 
(Claus married June Janssen on June 12, 1981, 
and they now live on the N.W. 26-61-35 (1984). 

Claus Langeveld 


ne, Cue. 


BEN AND MAUDE (FLINT) LIEVERS 

Bentievers waa born in 23 His fate 
Jections are of sleeping upstairs in the old 
LUsvershosse ona wooden bunk with hay fora 
mates! Ben was soon old enough to work on 
thetarm. He had cows to milk belove and ater 
School and as he grew older there was bush fo 
lear using an axe, chain, and horses, He was 
often too ied tolearnat schol soe did not go 
{arin school 

InI838 athe age of ftten, fen gota ride 
on the back of a trck to Edmonton to his fist 
paving ob. He arrived with fifty ents in fas 
pocket at the dairy farm where he wast work 
ere he worked! from 5:00 a.m. tl 9:00 pom. 
forty centoa day He didnot get home agarn 
fora year He worked until the war broke Gut 
Then, since his brothers Bll and Henry were 
called up to serve, Ben came back to help farm 
the fivecandeashalf quarters they had. Al 
though farming was @ busy le, there was st 
fim for fan. Once at threshing time a cowl 
vas ted tothe threshing machine shaker and 
tihen the machine started the boss yeled, 
"Whoa, there isa cow inthe machine™ Ben 
stayed on the farm until the war was ove. 


When his brothers returned, Ben went back 
to Edmonton to work for Hook Signs and did 
carpentry as well. A year or two later he did 
brushing in the Neerlandia area for two years 

driving a Caterpillar tractor, frst for John 
‘Molodowich and then for Sam Howey. By that 
time he had a lease on the NW 5-62-35, 


Ben married Maude Flint on August 30, 
1952. She had been born January 24,1927, and 
fev up on a farm near Paradise Vale. Ben 
iad bought the SW 462-3-5 from his dad and. 
built a house there, He and Maude tried farm 
ing that land as well as that of Ber’s brother 
John. In three-and-a-half years they had been 
dried out, rained out, and frozen out, soin the 
spring of 1956 they sold out and moved to Para- 
dise Valley. During their stay in Neerlandia, 
their two oldest children were born: Karen on 
November 15, 1953, and Janet on April 1, 195, 
Ben and Maude farmed in Paradise Valley 
bbut withthe same lack of success! They sold the 
farm in 1959 and moved thelr house into the 
fown, Ben bought a lumber yard and, com- 
bined with his carpentry, the business went 
Well. Four more children ‘were born to them, 
‘Maude taught school in Paradise Valley but had 
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to quit due to heart trouble. Ben is semiretired 
but still does carpentry parttime. 
Maude Lievers 


BILL AND GWEN (BROADHEAD) 
LIEVERS 
Bill Lievers, son of Ben and Alice, went to 
school in Neerlandia to grade five. He bought 
his father's second homestead, the NE 
32-61-33, and on it raised cattle and grain, He 
‘married Gwen Broadhead (born April 15, 1997) 
of Waseca, Saskatchewan, on June 1, 1946, 
‘They have three children, ‘Kenneth was born 
April24, 1947; Kathleen on November 13, 1949; 
and Elizabeth on May 18, 1953. In 1957 the 
family moved to Vega, where they also farmed, 
They moved again, first to Highridge in 1962 
and then to Westlock in 1967, where Bill and 
Gwen stil lve 
Maude Lievers 


‘Beck Gwen. Front: Kaien, Kenneth, Etzaeth, 1258 


ALBERT AND ANN (HAMOEN) MAST. 

Tn April1948, Annie Hamoen came to Cana: 
dda with her parents and her two brothers. They 
lived first in Westlock and then moved 10 
[Neerlandia in 1949, where Adrian Hamoen St. 
bought the John Terpsma farm on NW 
3660 

‘Annie stayed at home to help with the farm 
work, but also worked for women in Neerlan- 
dia from time to time. When threshing time 
‘ame around she went along with the thresh- 
ing crew, helping the women cook and bake, 
and bringing lunch out tothe field. This was 
time she enjoyed very much 

Tn the fall of 1948 Annie met Albert Mast 
CCars were not so easy to get in those days, s0 
during their courting days Albert and Annie 
often walked. Then Albert made a truck out of 
anold car. He had taken the back off the car and. 
all that was left were the floorboards and the 
‘cab with no roof. Annie found her frst ride init 
duite exciting, but that mode of transportation 


Tost its appeal when it was raining and she was 
etting Soaked to the skin and the mud was 


ying around her eas 

‘On Apri 25, 1952, Annie married Albert 
Mast and moved to Barthead because Albert 
vas driving truck for Bredo Transport. Albert 
drove to Swan Fils which was just pening up. 
‘The roads were often so bad that Alberts 
gone from home for days at a te. During 
those years four children were born to the 
Mast: Eva (Everdina) Hendra, born Match, 
1953; Leona Audrey born June, 1954 Alber 
bom November, 1856-and Thelma Ann, born 
February 21, 1956. In 1958 Albert and’ Annie 
bought her fathers farm because Albert was 
Bred ofbeing ay fom home so much, Unor 
tunately, stating to farm was not eat, 0 in 
order © make apo off Albert had to go ott 
srorking agin. He began driving school bs in 
1960, Annie did the yard work task she en- 
joyed though it was not easy to manage with 
three small children, They loved to pay sround 
the water barrel by the pigs though they had 
been to to stay away becase ofthe danger 
falling in. Like all youngster, they found ply 
inginthe watermuch more exciting than lsten- 
ing to Mom and Dad One bright and sunny 
ly they were att again, but ths time Dad was 
home. He came up Behind them and each one 
fot good dunking in the barrel. Tat cured 
them 6 playing inthis dangerous spot: As the 
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thildren got older they had to help weed the 

jen, atask that young Albert detested. One 

lay he had the bright idea of using a stick and 

scraping the weeds out. The result was that 

there were no carrots left either. Oh well, at 

least he finished his row before his sisters did 
their! 

‘Albert had to give up the bus driving in 1966 
due toiliness. He underwent brain surgery © 
remove cancerous growth, but the cancer was 
‘otarrested and in 1967 he passed away. Albert 
and Annie had already sold the farm to Nor 
man Terpsma and rented a house on the NW 
354135. Annie had obtained employment at 
the Co-op store on September 1, 1966, and 
worked there until May 1970. Once again 
things were not easy for Annie, but it was a 

at comfort to her that God was always beside 

et With that security she could always go on. 

"As the girls were reaching their teens, the 
boyfriends started coming around. Eva sud- 
denly developed an interest in U.EQ’s. Then 
shestarted ling the garbage outatright even 
when there was hardly anything in the ean. 
That made Annie suspicious and soon the truth 
came out — Eva was meeting Simon Elgersma 
‘That was the start oftheir courtship. 

‘Annie's daughters were not the only ones 
being courted. Annie had been invited to a 
vwedding in Vega. There she met Fred Dotka 
who came visiting two weeks later. He lived 
tcross the Athabasca River and sometimes the 
ferry was not in operation. Then Fred would 
come courting in his airplane which he would 
land in either Norman Terpsma or John Visser 
Sr's field. On July 17,1970, Annie married Fred 
Dofka in the Lutheran church in Mellowdale 
Annie and Pred moved with Albert and Thelma 
toFred’s farm across the Athabasca River. They 
had to make use of the Klondike Ferry in the 
summer, and crosson the ice inthe wintertime. 
When neither could be used, they went across 
bybasket or airplane. Albertand Thelmahad to 
walk one-and-s-half miles to catch the school 
bus, When the river was too high in summer, 
the basket could not always be used; then Fred 
bedtolyAlbertand Thelma across tocatch the 

‘Eva married Simon Elgersma in 1971. Leona. 
smatried John Bakker in 1974. When Albert 
graduated frem high school he obtained work 
Stthe L.A. in Barthead and worked there till 
‘April 1976 when he was hired by the Neerlan- 


Gin Co-op in 977 Albert took rip to fows and 
fret Karen Jarsma who ae attending Dordt 
College, Karen had been born February 21, 
Teen ouston, B.C. After coresponding fr 
Soothe Karen came to Alberta to be ear 
‘Abert. They were mare in Neetiandia on 
‘August 24,1979 Thy lve onan acreage on the 
NE‘HS225 which they purchased! fons Mar 

tin Nanninga in 198% Bince her asival in 
Neefanda, Karen hasbeen employed ase 
fay bythe County of aries No fstin 
Barfead and since 981 in Neerland Abert 
Continues atthe Neerandia Co-op In is spare 
time e enjoys hunting ishing and app, 
alow infected front fis Yar Alber and 
Karen are both active in community actives, 
Thelma, the youngest daughter af Albert and 
‘An, naried Percy Ogden in Jansary 1982, 


Karon, Abr, 198. 


On July 10,1975, Annie and Fred had a baby 
fri, Mona Lee, In 1972. Annie took over the 
Vega Post Office from Henry Erickson, and 

stayed until 1977 when the family moved to 

Grande Prairie, In 1981 they returned to Vega 

‘where Annie is again operating the Post Office. 

"Annie Dofka 


CARL AND AGNES (MUIR) MAST 

Cail Peer Mast gut school after grade four 
tohelp dear and and pick roots, When he was 
dlder he also went out working so that Mass 
Could hire someone to breathe land for them 
trth the breaking plow In 1928 he worked for 
the summer months in Nobleford. He eamed 
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forty-five dollars — just enough to pay off Rev 
Harm Van Der Wosde who had feat him 
money to buy false teeth for his mathe. 

‘During the winter of 930 Carl workedin the 
bush for the Chisholm Lumber Company. 
Wages were poor. That same year he 1ook up 
homestead, the SW 15-6245. He but» shack 
tnd lived there {0 prove up hs quarter. For 
Some reason unknoven totum, the shack ater 
turned down. Car sl owns this land but 
renieit out 

Carihad once fallen from ateee while break 
ingland, and he began tohave teouble with his 
back, Doctors could not ind the eause. It grew 
srorse, giving him much pain and preventing 
fim fom doing hs usual work. Inthe 140s he 
‘worked seting up machinery forhis uncle Cat 
Ki Masta John Deeve agent 

One day his uncle invited Carl to a farm 
show in Edmonton, Before the show they 
Stopped in t Dick Baers place. Dick sai ight 
wep ty Carl “You area sick man.” Soon the 
tone specialist Dr. Fred Day was called. Carl 
fad cerious case of tuberclons in the spine 


Hie was given a body cast and had to spend two 
years in the Royal Alexandra Hospital. It was 
there, however, that he met the woman who 
would later become his wife 

‘Agnes Muir was born March 13, 1908, in 
Saskatchewan, Her father had come from Scot 
land and her mother from England, and they 


hhad met in Canada. Thomas was a cabinet 
taker by trade but in Canada he farmed and 
did other construction. The open prairie they 
lived om was much the opposite ofthe land- 
Scape of Neerlandia. The 1950s with is dust 
storms and grasshoppers sent Agnes looking, 
for work in Edmonton. She came in 1948 and 
Started work in the Royal Alexandra on the 
Housekeeping staff. At work she met Carl. “It 
twas love at fst sigh,” says Cae. Agnes con- 
Tinued Work until November 1953. The next 
month, on December 3, they were marred. 

Car and Agnes first ved jn alittle house 
bel the Abdaysin thehamlet, Cal drove the 
school bus for twenty-two years. They both 
worked as janitors in the school fora whale and 
Ca drove the gas ruck for the Neetlandia Co- 
op fist pre ie rd ite fli, for tal 
oF twenty years. 

When the store wanted to get sid of the 
telephone stvitehboard, Carl and Agnes took 
Over and had the switchboard moved to their 


‘Aanes, Ca, 1988, 


house. They started with three customers. In 
Bol they bought the Ashley’ propery and 
house i the Cente. Again the switchboard 
thas moved. By this tine many more people 
‘rere getting phones, and A.G-1 wanted to put 
inadi hour service, With the eda worKond, 
Masts had to hire operators to help ox. Cad 
nd Agnes operate te switchboard for twelve 
Jen, Wher underground cable arrived in De 
ember 196 they retired. They received two 

Service awards for their work 
Tin idPl Carl tok the jo as treasurer ofthe 
Funeral Society and held it foe tirteen years. 
‘Agnes took overaftehim, Both ae members 
the Christian Reformed Church and enjoy the 

fellowship ofthe community 
Carl and Agnes Mast, 


CLARENCE AND GRACE (DOP) MAST 

Clarence Mast was born in Neerlandia 
‘Wher he was six years old, his family moved to 
Edmonton, and in 1926 the family returned to 
Neerlandia. Clarence remembers they lived in 
a chicken house which had some granaries 
‘added onto it for bedrooms. In the winter they 
Slept under some horsehide blankets, and 
‘often there was snow on top of them which had 
Sifted in through cracks in the wall. 

Clarence spent most of his time outdoors 





Although there were chores to doand wood! to 
ut and haul, there was time for hunting, fish 
ing, and trapping with his brothers 

‘arence nasa very persistent person: he 

would never give up. One ine when he was in 
Bs ey teens he was haling firewood! home 
ffom the bush witha horse, While hauling the 
lest oad, the horse refused to pull anymore 
Glrence just walked home and left the horse 
Hitched ta the load, Te was getting dark and he 
though thatthe horse got hungry enough he 
woul return home or spend the hight in the 
‘eth Waldnotaeingforthe hoo elie 
that he was fighting losing battle and he soon 
tame home Sih ne lost Even © subtorn 
forse was no match for Clarence. 
Jatt age of bento Clarence joined 
the army. He spent to years in Europe 85 8 
tank driver, He earned alot in those few years 
Overseas. He also brought home many interest 
ingsouvenirs of his adventures — one of them 
telng his wife, Grace (also known as Moeke) 

Grae (Grief) was born December 23,1921 
in Zwole, Overijssel, the Netherlands, When 
shewas thirteen years old, he family moved 
Utrecht. Life in the city at that time was very 

lasant. People enjoyed many conveniences 
foc av electtcyy and running, water, There 
were many opportunities fr bettering oneself 
Gace was ale to attend swimming lessons, 
Pano lessons, gymnastic training, and dance 
Sarees, At schoo, students leaned the usual 
three an assortment oflanguages, and even 
fndicraft work: This early training was great 
sito Grace ners yar 

‘After completing grade seven, Grace quit 
schooland went to workin the drapery depart- 
ment of a home decorating store. That was 
there she learned her sewing skills, and man 
people today have drapesin their homes whic 
were made by her. 

When Grace was eighteen, the war came 
andherlfechanged dasticaly Sagdenty hun. 
fet and fear replaced a happy, carefree exs- 
fence. Later her children listened in awe when 
She tld some of those wartime experiences, 

Just when Grace thought things would 
never improve, she met Clarence, They were 
married March, 146, Grace travelled Cana 
dhona ship called Aguatania with hundreds of 
twat brides from various European counties 
They landed in Halifax, and from there she 
traveled by train to Edmonton, There she was 
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met by Clarence, who had returned to Canada 
three month earlier and some strangers who 
wwete her iv-laws. They were no stranger than 
Inyone else, but she had never met them be- 

Clarence and Grace began farming on the 
NW7-6235, Only forty acfeshad beet cleared 
20Grace found herself “in the sticks" Life was 
quite different from what she had Known, 
there was no electricity, and the only way topet 
running water was to geta pal and tun for ito 
the pump, Now there was nolongera milan 
Coming fo the door, there was 2 cow instead, 
tng Gaecould phe ul shenever 
milk cow although shed feed many pigs in 
Inter years Neither was there a baker oF vege. 
taiaeaman who came the dor, Grace 
had toleam to grow vegetables, The worst part 
‘was when she discoveted that she had never 
learned to Bake bread —she leamed how from 
ther mother-in-law (with some help from Cla. 
fence). Their fist home was quite smal, but 
Grace made it very cozy with homemade cur- 
thin, doles, and handicrafts, That house was 
later converted toa garage 


Met “Caso! combine. Jack, Grace hldng Doma, 
a Tose 


Clarence was always an eatly riser. In sum- 
mer he would get up with the sun and retire 
Tong after sundown. Grace would busy herself 
with her knitting or other handicrafts by her 
coal oil lamp. Somehow they managed to have 
five children. Lydia (Alidia) Auwwena was born 














September 24, 1947. She married Raymond 
Stirwold (now Seinen) on May 10,1968. Jack 
Mitchell was born September 22,1949, Helter 
tnarsied Pat O'Dell in. August 1970, Donna 
{Evelyn Diane) was born January 1, 1952, She 
married Andrew Strydhorst on November 27, 
1970. In1956 Roselea Jean was born February 2 
She lived only short while and passed aay 
july 2 of tha year She had cerebral palsy and 
pent most of her fife inthe hospital On july 
28 s7, thelr last chikd was born; Don Clifford 
ie lived tobe nineteen years of age, when he 
‘was suddenly taken Home in a highway acc 
dent on fly 28,1976 

‘Although the family experienced some sor- 
tows, they experienced many joys a8 well 
Donna recalls one summer day: “We went to 
the lke with Moske’s brother Harm Dop and 
his wile, Hil, and their wo sons Han and 
Jack. The time tthe lake was very pleasant but 
‘on our trip back home we had to go over avery 
‘muddy road. Oom Harm was not used to this 
{ort of diving, and before long we found our 
Selves stuck: Everybody had to get out and 
push, The mosquitoce were thrilled and pro: 
Eeeded to help themscives to all these people 
Wal ntetichad he sation, We covered 
allour exposed skin with twa, an old Indian 
remedy which worked surprisingly well Well, 
‘we finally did get the car out, 0 We all pled 
back into the car and made ‘our way home. 
nce we gotthere we decided that we could not 
just go info the house the way we were, s0 we 
{ook tuens stepping into a ub filed with rain 





eck Jac, Grace, Clarence Male: Ly. Cito, Donna, 





water, All was well until Tante Hille stepped in 
~~ right on top of a big frog! She gave loud 
shriek, but we told her it was her own fault for 
playing in the mud.” 

‘Over the years many new immigrants 
found their way into the community. Some, for 
whom i wasa big adjustment, discovered that 
they could pour their hearts out to Grace. She 
‘would listen and nod sympathetically because 
she understood their problems — she had ex 
perienced them too. Many people received ¢ 
warm welcome at their home, and that is why 
Clarence and Grace now have many ‘adopted 
children who fondly refer to them as Pa and 
Moeke. 





Donna Strydhorst 


JOE AND MARION (POSTMA) MAST 

oe Johannes) Mast isthe youngest of a 
family of eleven bom to Albert and Everding 
Mast For the frst six years of his schooling he 
tnd hisbrohers and sisters wake thee nes 
to school and Back: Later on they used a 
Alogsed to travelback and forth. Their favourte 
dog named Sport used to pullfoe and his broth 
Alert home with some grocers in fifteen 
minutes, During his lst to years a schoo, 
Joe traveled ins covered truck 

After he finished school Joe stayed home 
and farmed with his dad tn 1934, when his 
dla passed away. In 1953 Joe bought the SE 
Bol, which was crown and, and cleared t 
ds the years went by, He lived and cared for his 
‘other on the home place (SE 22-6133) ti 
oe 

Mation (Maye) Janke Postma, born March 
21, 1988, immigrated th her family from 
iiceuwarden, the Netherlands, o Toronto in 
June 1955. Not knowing any English, the ony 
Jobs she could get were cleaning houses and 
Taking cre of cildren. After working ot fra 
few years and learning to speak English, Mar 
Jom worked forthe Toronto Dominion Bank for 
about nine months. Then a gilriend who was 
Boing to the west to vist her sister fora year 
tke Maron come long: being ong nd 
natached the two stout or Calgary. Instead 
of one Year it became three years in Calgary, 
$n Marion was then transferred toa branghk 
‘The Royal Bank in Edmonton in 1961 She ot 
tended Young People’ aly in Neerianda in 
‘May 1961, and there she met oe. The following 
Year July they were marsied 
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In the fall ofthat year Joe's brother Bil 
moved to Grande Prairie and sold his land (NE 
1.245, SE 2462-45) to oe, The next spring 
Jocalso bought Uncle Henrys land mex fo the 
home quarter (E 1561-35). 

51,1963, David Allen was born and 
was felowed by Ronald Wiliam Jy 12,1968). 
‘Those years Joe and Marion worked hard, They 
put the boys ina box in the bam when they 
tree milking. They fed steers, sows and ft 
toners In the spring during lambing season 
they had to take care of the special sheep. Also 
foot eggs had tobe collected to prevent them 
fom freezing, and brought out again later 
ven the goose was ready t it Med farm: 
ing made fora busy fe but there was always 
‘ew fe" In the spring: the sheep with their 
lambs, the cows with ther calves, and the 
geese ith thelr gostings. On March 13, 1967, 
Entennial year Ramona Marie was born, and 
on November 2, 197, Trevor Johannes came 
slong. Eight years later daughter Renate 
Maryke was born January 2, 

‘Around 1972 Joe's hore fell over backwards 
on fim and pinned his leg down, Joe de 
{eloped blood cots and had fo elevate his feet 
Torthree weeks. Iwas haying ime. Deacon Joe 
H, Wierenga puta notice in theblletin that Joe 
Mast needed help Tn response, many men of 
the community tame with their trucks and 
vrogons, They brought the hay from Joe's other 
uate: and in one day put it up —an instant 
Raytack 





‘eck ons oe, as, Ramone, Fron: Renae, Maron, 
‘vor 16 





11977 the Masts pat up dairy bam; they 
quitshipping ceam and started shipping alk 
They milk about fifty to sixty cows, which 
along with the hogs, the beet, and the sheep 
itcep them busy. Father, mother, sons, atl 
daughters all pifch in to do the work. 

‘ier completing igh school, David at 
tended The Rings College in Edmonton for 
two years and the Hebrew University in 
Jerse for one year. He snow at RBC in 

ration for the ministry. Ronald s fem 
fethhis dad, and set upafarrow-to-nish hog 
barn, 

"The Lord hasblessed the Masts richly witha 
healthy family. Theis is a busy but good life 
“They are thal tobe part of the Neerlandia 
commit. 








Marion Mast 
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winter’ supply of hay. But thanks to all their 
neighbours, especially Henk and Elsie Navis, 
they managed to save the house, garage, and 
hog bam. They did, however, lose their feeder 
hhogs, which ran into the fre. The house had 
been completely emptied, and all ts contents 
brought to neighbours, A(ter that some of the 
glow went out of farming 

(On May 9, 1968, the Masts were happily 
surprised by the birth of twin sons, Kirby and 
Curtis. Shortly after they had another fire. This 
time the fire was not as bad, but lt of time was 
spent putting it out. The neighbours again 
‘ame to their aid and emptied the house. Hen. 
fe writes, “Attimes like that you really find out 
that people care.” 

‘After that second fire John went into truck- 
ing to make money to get ahead again. Hennie 
andthe children did the chores on the farm, In 
January 1975 John and Hennie moved to Barr- 
head. Since then many changes have taken 
place in their family. Their four oldest children 
fire married and have families of their own. 
John is driving school bus and works part-time 


at Kramum Construction. Hennie is working asa, 
teacher aide in Barrhead Elementary School 
Hennie Mast 


PETE AND GLADYS (KRIKKE) MAST 

Pete and Gladys were both born in Neerlan- 
dia. They attended school in Neerlandia until, 
‘grade eight, as was the custom, and then 
Worked athome, Pete helped withthe clearing, 
breaking, root picking, and other farm duties. 
In the winter he usually went to the logging 
‘camps. In 1942 he entered the army and served 
fortwo years. He was discharged due to a se- 
vere case of cheumatic fever and was in the 
hospital six weeks. 

‘Cladys worked in the Westlock hospital for 
two years as a ward aide, She earned fity dol- 
lars a month, out of which she had to pay 
board. She still managed to save a few dollars, 
‘but she finally decided she could better do 
housework in the ety, where she would not 
have © pay board and could save more. She 
returned in the summers to help with work at 
home. 

Pete and Gladys were married March 25, 
1949. While they were celebrating the event 
some young men entered their house by pi 

‘open a window. They were, however, un- 
able to get the window completely closed again 


and put a piece of tin in front of ito keep out 
thechld March weather When Peteand Gladys 
fame home they unmedistely noticed the tn so 
fen to check to ind ost what tricks had been 
played on them. They found that the prams 
{ershad put horechar clippings in the bed —a 
food shaking solved that problem —and stat 
Ex'the stove and chimney with bags andl ag 
Must have been fun for them,” Glad’ sa 

Tete and Clady lived onthe SE 18-6235, 
which Pete had bought from Diciemans. The 
house had been purchased from Gerben 
Tiemstra 

‘Maynard Allen, Pete and Gladys’ fst son, 
wae bom Febrsary 28, 1950, They could not 
fave the baby baptized sight away since there 
tras no minister im Neerland a the time In 
Aprila visiting minister was scheduled to come 
out, That Sattrday evering there was 8 bad 
snowstorm, but on Sunday the Masts set out 
anyway, They gota ares Roelof Krikkes place 
ithere they ha tobe plleg out of the dis 
They nevet did get to Church that Sunday and 
had fo wait to have Maynard baptized unt the 
minister came again. 

Anoer wier they had tebe dt, 
‘was impossibie to get trough them with at 
So Pete and Gladys ent to church with the 
Sleigh. Most ofthe neighbours rode along, The 
hits vere so hard that they drove right over 
top ofthe It took Bill Olas ig Catto eat 
the roads that year 

‘The frst years of thelr marriage Gladys 
helped Pete with the bindering, She srove te 
tractor and he was on the binder “Twas a lousy 
Aever “she sid "ether be oo fr from the 

ninorrightinit Pete woul holler anders 
[Eprnotog Fd hear him sbove the hoee f or 
John Deere tractor Pete would havefired meon 
the spot but he didn’ have mse choice she 
couldn’ afford to hire anyone.” While binder 
Sng they would put Maynard in a box on the 
ttaton where he usually fel asle 

Tete and Gladys had somebard years. One 
year the crops froze and another year hey 
Atowned out Inthe falls s0 wet they coal 
inno way get on the land. In the menntime 
their second om, Klaas os boen (Mach 3, 
1953) 

‘in the winter Gladys would sew clothes for 
the boys, making secondhand clothing over 
into garments for them, One winter Maynard 
needed » winter cost, Put Gladys had nothing 
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to make it from. She reluctantly decided that 
she would have to use one of her own for that 
purpose. Meanwhile Pete had gone tothe store 
for groceries and the mail. When he came back 
he had a big box from California, It was full of 
dothes. There were clothes for everyone, and 
even coat for Maynard. A friend, Cobie Leder, 


had sent them. Gladys always felt that this was 
Godsent 

‘A daughter, Viola Janeth, was born June 30, 
1956, She was named after Gladys’ mother, Jan- 


Mayors, Vol, Kas, 1258 


Pete used to cut hair for most of the neigh: 
bours, People just didn’t think of going to the 
barber in those days, For awhile Pete was cu 
ting haie for fifteen people. The Masts enjoyed 
the company too. 

Ten years alter their marriage, Pete and 
Gladys moved to Mellovidale and had to start 
allover. They bought the old Davis place on the 
SE 361-35, The fist suramer they were there, 
their old log barn burned down. Klaas and one 
of the neighbour's children had found a bee 
nest between the logs and decided to kill them 
by burning them. Their efforts were successful 
~ they burned the barn as Well. Pete boughtan 
old barn for five hundred dollars with the help 
ol some neighbours. Pete and Gladys were 
very thankful for that help. From then on 
things began to pick up for ther. 


lage, et, 1073, 


Maynard married Nora Janssen on June 0, 
1972. They are farming Bloomsbury and have 
five children. Klas is farming and living. at 
home, Viol married Vern Mahar on July 27, 
1078. They live on an acreage in Campsie with 
their two children. 

Gladys Mast 


HENRY AND GRACE (RUNIA) MEETSMA. 
Henry (Hendrik) Meetsma was born fants 
ary 13, 1917, in Zandbulten, Friesland, the 
Netherlands, In 1920 his family moved to Ter 
Apel, Groningen. Thus Henry mastered Fries 
aswellas Gronings and, since his father owned 
a garage, he became an all-round mechanic. 
‘Grace (Grietje), daughter of Arend and. 
Pietje Runia, was born March 25, 1918, in 
Bolsward, Friesland, Henry and Grace were 
sarried in 194, From then until the end of the 
war, they were in hiding in Blija, Friesland, 
because Henry had refused to register with the 
Germans as a military man. After the liberation 
Henry worked at a Chrysler garage in 
Leeuwarden. On the way to workin the morn- 
ing he would meet Romke Stelon his way this 
job at Ford, but Rome left for Canada in 1948. 
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‘The Meetsmas immigrated to Canada too, 
4n 1953, Henry and Grace felt that Canada held 
4 better future for their children Gerald, 
(idsget, Apel 25, 1945), Amold (Arend, May 
2, 1947), and Pat (Pitje, April 2, 1950). When 
the family arrived in Canada, they found their 
sponsorship had been cancelled, so through 
feldman Herman Wierenga they came to Barr- 
head. During their twelve years there, Henry 
C.Guly 1, 1954) and Richard Quentin uly 23, 
were born, 

Henry worked in several garages and, 
through his work and the church, the Meet 
ssmas came into contact and made friends with 
‘many people in Neerlandia. Their frst visit t0 
the haznlet was to the Romke Stel family. When 
Gerald and Amold were in their teens, they 
went to Neerlandia for catechism and Young. 
People’s activities, But in 1965 the family moved 
to Calgary, where Arnold wanted to study. 
Gerald stayed in Barrhead, since he had a job 
there 

Grace's father came from the Netherlands 
fora visitin 1969. Arend had been aclose friend 


toSiebren and Willemke Tiemstra, but they had 
lost contact after the Tiemstras had emigrated, 
His friend Siebren Tiemstra had passed on, but 
he went to see Willemke, who was stil ving 


Barchead. What a meeting that was after sixty- 
four years! Ie was during that visit thatthe idea 
of buying the garage in Neerlandia first came 


up, The garage, which belonged to Gerrit 
CGEiderman, had been empty fora yearand- 
fat and looked quite rundown. After mich 
deliberation and with the mediation of Melle 
ELinga, a deal was made. Ted Reitsma, who 
had moved the family to Calgary four years 
before, hauled their belongings back 0 
Neetlandia, where they were unloaded into 
the ie house next tothe garage, Te children 
All pitched in to make the place livable and 
Mettsma Motos opened for business on Sep- 
tember 7, 1968, me 

"Alter the garage opening, Amold and Pst 
went back to Calgary to thie studies. Gerald 
had already marsied, so only Henty Je and 
Richard were living with their parent. After 
his schooling, Henry joined the Canadian 
Armed Forces, Richard left in 1973 to study 
mechanics, While Henry and Grace lived i 
Neerlandia, all their children and grand 
ildzen loved to visit and often as many 3 
Sixteen people were crowded into thee le 
howe 

Ever since he immigrated, Hency had 
hoped torun his own separ shop He keptbany 
inthe garage and enjoyed the work He put his 
Knowledge of Fries and Gronings to good use 
inhis contact with the costomers. After seven 
years, the Meetsman sold their garage tothe 
Co-op. The community gave them a farewell 
S potluck supperin thechurch basement. After 
leaving Neeflandia, Henty worked ina service 
Staion in Calgary” In 1978 Henry and Grace 
{ook job as entetakers ofan estate, wher they 
worked unt 
the Lord for a richly blessed life of which ther 
time in Neetlandia stands out as something 
sery sped 

Grace Meetsma 


JIM AND ELIZABETH (FENNEMA) 
/MERKUS 

‘World War Il was over and Jim (Ymke) Mer 
kus of Marrum, Friesland, the Netherlands, 
began to wonder about the future of his family 
‘There was much talk of emigration among the 
townspeople, and Jim's brother John, who had 
left for Neerlandia in 1947, encouraged Jim to 
leave. Finally a decision was made: on June 4, 
1948, Jim, his wife Elizabeth (Lysbert, and thei 
children, Betty (Elisabeth, March 27, 1932) 
Hilda (Hielkje, June 30, 1954);and Ray (Rinze, 
June 21, 1998), left for Canada aboard the Kota 





Inten. They arrived in Quebec City on June 16, 
and boarded a train for Edmonton. From Ed- 
monton they took a bus to Barrhead. There 
‘other John greeted them and took them to 
Catherine Holwerda's place, where they were 
‘warmly welcomed, 

Jim worked for Catherine til fall, when he, 
Blzabeth and Ray moved to Westlock where 
Jimand Elizabeth worked fora bachelor farmer. 
Their daughters, Betty and Hilda, stayed in 
Neerlandia and worked in the homes of fam- 
thes who needed help. On the Sundays that the 
Neerlandia congregation celebrated the Lords 
Supper, the Merkus family was brought to 
Neetlandia by members of the congregation. 

After about one year in Westlock, Jim lost 
three fingers of one handl in a sawing accident. 
This changed the course of hs life. The Merkus 
family moved back to Neerlandia where Jim 
became janitor of the church. For six hundred 
dollars he boughta vacant house from Clarence 
Mast. Jim and Elizabeth bought a lot in the 
hamlet from Siebren Tiemstra. They dug a cel 
larby hand, repaired the cracks n the walls and 


repainted the house, gradually transforming it 
info a cozy home. 


Bet Hida, ay Elzabo, Jn, 185. 
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Soon the children found life partners. Betty 
married Albert Tiemstra, Hilda married Daniel 
Berkhout on November 28, 1958. They live in 
Edmonton with their six children. Ray married 
Eleanor Nanninga. In the meantime Jim and 
Elizabeth were busy with their own lives. AS 
part of his duties when he served in the consis 
Jim taught catechism — a task he enjoyed. 
They grew afine garden, and Elizabeth canined 
many vegetables for herself and her daughters. 
Iin1979 im and Elizabeth left Neerlandia for the 
Emmanuel Home in Edmonton, where they 
enjoy the fellowship of other elderly people. 
‘They celebrated their fiftieth wedding anniver 
sary on May 28, 198. In looking back, they see 
that the Lord has been faithful through the 

years and blessed their lives richly. 
Betty Tiemstra 


JOHN AND CATHERINE (BOUMA) 
MERKUS 

John and his wife, Catherine, were both 
born in Twijzelerheide, Friesland, the Nether 
lands. John, younger brother of Ymke, was 
thorn October 30, 9, and raised on a small 
farm. Catherine Bouma was born june 2, 192 
the oldest of eleven children. Her father was 
Principal of De school met de Bibel (The 
Echo with the Bible), and raised his famaly in 
the schoolhouse 

John and Catherine were maried April 29, 
1943, The nex year on Apri 1, Catharina was 
bora and on November 18, 193, Raymond 
(nse) was bor 

Several aticles inthe newspapers encour 
aged immigration to Canada, s0 in September 
IBY he Mess amily et for Canad. & i 
tant relative, Gerrit Dyk of Westlock, spon 
sored them but, since he did not have much 
work for them, he took them to Neerlandia as 
Soon as possible 

in Neerland, threshing was in progress 
and John started working for Andries 
‘Wierenga. Later they moved to Catherine Fok 
werda’s place, where John worked with Ekke 
Wierenge. a house was bought and moved to 
the olwerda yard. What ollawed wasa winter 
they never forgot: the snow was as high a the 
fence posts and Caterpillar tractor had 0 
come and open up the roads 

During World Wor lin the Netherlands, 
the Merkts family had fo use raion coupons 
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forfood,Perperson, they could get ity or one 
Iundred grate of exch food temtauch sug 
four and meat a month: When they came to 
CCansda, coupons for etain foods were stilin 
‘tect bat what a contrast each person could 
et twenty-five pounds of sugar — that 
Stunted fo one Hundred pounds forthe fam- 
iy They were advised toby all of plus one 
Iundred pounds of flour and more fcodstlf 
2s well beemse they might be snowbound lor 
thewinterSothey locked up and fe they bad 
landed in faltkernd (and of Cockaigne) 

Thete was more. In Catherines words, 
“what s surprise the Ladies’ Society of 
Neerandia had for us.” Some immigrant 
sromen sere invited, supposedy to attend 
{die Society. But when they arived inthe 
room above the store, it Took mote like 
Sinterklae, "The parcels were stacked fo the 
celing and we fol overwhelmed and almost 
Sfoke in our word of thanks I was enor 
tous, sucha hearty welcome," The next om: 
inglohn had to use the grain boxand stam of 
Hotes to bing ll the poodies home. 

Altera yeat: more immigrant arrived and 
the Merkutes had fo move on: Oene Pies 
found work for Jobn at Henry Bender’ in 
Melowdale and Dick Fisher came with the 
truck fo move out thelr fw belongings. AL 
though it was the end of May, everything was 
sillsosked and the roads were silvery sough 
dhe fo the pring break up 

Every Sunday, one or two elders fom 
Neerlandia picked the Metis family up for 
Srorhip services held inan Anglican church in 
Barend 


ron Margret 


John picked roots all summer and also 
found out how bothersome mosquitoes can be. 
Working for Henry Bender, John received one 
hhundeed dollars a month, Several immigrants 
envied this wage, A harvest time, Jon re 
ceived seven dollars a day, an enormous 
amount in his eyes. When Winter came, the 
family could stay rent-free in their house and 
there was plenty of good firewood, but no 
work. Herman Wierenga came tothe rescue — 
John could cut some brush along the roads at 
fifty-five cents per hour, 

‘On April 3, 1949, a daughter, Hilde Grace, 
was born. Later that spring John found work in 
Barrhead and the family moved there. Another 
daughter was born to them there. On January 
15, 1966, Raymond died of meningitis. John 
dlied of a heart attack on February 7, 1979, They 
both are buried in the Neerlandia cemetery 
Catherine now lives in Edmonton. 

‘Catherine Merkus 


RAY AND ELEANOR (NANNINGA) 
MERKUS 

Groveng up in a small town in Friesland 
Ray Merkas spent hs childhood jumping cx 
nals lating Boats attending school, deliver 
Ingpapers and having fan with rend, Buta 
‘ine years of age, Ray et all that bend The 
Merks family’ moved to Canada. Here they 
flo adjust fo new language, strange 
Cstoms, and harsh living conditions. The 
‘words learned first were not necessary the 
bot 

‘After several moves, the family setled in 
that part of Neerandia known as the Corner 
‘his put them near the skating rink, and tha 
bectne one of Ray's favourite places, Hie and 
theother boys irom the Corner Geaned the nk 
‘many times 0 that they cou skate and play 
Hockey, Soon the contaversy began in the se 
tiement: should we or should we nol psy 
hockey in Barrhead agains other team? Fo 
‘analy Ray was given permission by his pa 
fens to play his favourte sportin Barrhead. 

‘Agenst his fathers wishes, Ray quit schol 
atagesinteen and went fo work in Edmonton 
The prospect oft weekly paycheck was much 
thor invang than that of perecing the tee 
Rs. After obtaining a variety of jobs, ay 
‘worked out a routine, Inthe fall, he worked ae 
Pouley inspector forthe Alberta Department 








of Agriculture. When that was completed, he 
worked at the Barrhead Hatchery until the end 
oftheseason, He continued this routine for five 
years, living either at home or in Barrhead, 

‘While atending Neerlandia functions, Ray 
‘aught sight of a young miss by the name of 
Eleanor Nanninga. They dated fwo years, and 
were married February 18,1961 

Ray and Eleanor’s first house was a little 
two-rdom affair in Barrhead, with another litle 
house out back. Eleanor also worked at the 
Barchead Hatchery. Their first two children 
were born in the Barthead hospital. Clark 
Douglas was born September 30, 1961, and 
Crystal Rose on October 30, 1962 

in November 1962, the Merkus family 
moved to Grande Prairie. Ray had taken out a 
homestead ina romanticsounding place called 
Blueberry Mountain. There, a second son, 
Glen Allen, was born June 26, 1965. 

‘Alter having moved about twice a year, the 
Merkus family settled down in the Sexsmith 
area for ten years. Both Ray and Eleanor held a 


fatty of jobs there, Ray alias tod his wie, 


However that if anyone vould buy Ns farm in 
Bineberty Mounts, the family would move 
south, Sure enough, someone clme slong and 
rate the “stump ranch Ray made goed on 
fis promis, andin 976 they moved to Lat 
tone 

in Lacombe Rey and Eleanor owned and 
operated Glendale alr fart and did other 
[S5' a Bung these ve ers ne 
Son to keeping track of thelr tive active teen- 
‘ges, Ray and Eleanor provided a home for 
leh diferent foster chldren. Both consider 
theta very rewarding experience 

the aes park was purchased by the 
town of Lacombe, equting the Meri aly 
to move yet again. Where fo now? The logial 
Pine seoued' fo be the Barthoed ace, in 
August 1982, Ray. Eleanor, Clark and Glen 
moved back te Neeriandiac Rey, who had 
worked at seed-leaning plants belore, had 
lang considered a moble.SeedCeaning unt 
Ke i hance came, In prneshp th 
Crk who wasthen twenty fears, hisunt 
was bought at the end of ne and begin opera 
onan the begining of 193 

“las got tired of bavellingbackand forth to 
Lacombe, on September 9,183, he and 
Vield Jane Heltad were marred. Vicki was 
torn in Raymond on July 2,196), but moved 


Crystal, ion, Ck Eleanor Fy 1982 


ith her family to Blackfals when she was two 
Years old. Beforeher mariage she droves grav- 
fl tck for her father for four years Clan and 
Vick purehased'a mobile home and live onthe 
SE 1422555. Clark enjoys the grain-cleaning 
busines, and Viet is employedat the Neerla 
dia Co-op, Crystal marred René Hockstra from 
Cobourg Ontario, and they ive and work one 
dairy farmin Lacombe, Glen ives at home, but 
plan to attend SAIT in Calgary to become an 
Eeronautical engineer 
Ray and Elesnorlove travelingand meeting 
e- Each move represents 3 nev challenge 
End reword. They wonder what the Lord has 
Sore for them i the future 
Eleanor Merkus 


BERT AND JENNY (BOUWMAN) 
MICHAEL 

After a courtship of three years, Bert 
Michael married Jenny Bouwman on June 13, 
1945. A new house was built on the Michael 
homestead (NE 4-62.3-5) by Bert and his father 
and Henry Bouwman. The old house was con- 
verted into a garage for the John Deere H trac: 
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tor, ought in 1942 from agent C. K, Mast, and 
the 1935 Chev car purchased in 1943 

Bert and Jenny'were blessed with five chil- 
dren: Herman John, born April 26, 1946; An- 
nette Elizabeth, born October 19, 1947; Gerald 
Albert, born September 12, 1949; James Peter, 
born September Il, 1952; and Maryan Mil- 
red, born July 28, 1956, Grandpa Michael lived 
withthe family until he died in 1960 


Back: Bort, Henry hating ames, Gera, Jenni bldg 
‘ary Pon Homan, Anat 


There was no room for expansion in 
‘Neerlandia 0 Bert and Jenny soi the fam in 
1963 to Jac Starwold and Bought three quat- 
ters in the Sonalebend district. The Michael 
Children all marie and have families of thei 
own ni973BertandJenny had tosel the farm 
dito Bertspooc health and bought an acreage 
inflocel lal where they sl eae 
Jenny Bouwman 


RALPH AND MARY (VAN HUIS) MOES 

ap (Roel and Mary (Meh) Mocs had 
lived for sometime in Uthazerecden, Gro 
ingen, the Netherlands, when they bea 0 
rasicsenigraing, Thek dei, Heke, 
Grace (Cre), Ids, and Maly (eg) and 
Sons, Hugo (asks, Ben (Beards), Ron 
{Ronee nd Water ege), were sil ty 
Youngad Ralph and Mary wanted to provide 
2 good future for ther children as they grew 
SE Tey tad been plang to go © A 


tralia but, after hearing many stories about 
Canada and realizing that life in Australia 
‘would not be s0 good, they changed plans to 
Invmigrate to Canal instead 

Tn March 1982 the Moes family left Rotter- 
dam on the Zuiderkruis, From Holland to 
Halifax the travelling wos rough due 10» bad 
SHorm, All their children were seasick, except 
the youngest daughter, Mary who at that tne 
wre inefen months old, She vo ina hte 
Walker that rolled across the cabin with the 
wildness of the ocean. The captain would 
Ig watching er wag up and down the 
dlcks with her litle wooden shoes om her tiny 
feet 


‘Ben, Tanke, Hugo. Wee Seated, Roel Grae, Man, 
an tsa, 


It was not a good trip, but they made it, 
arriving in Neerlandlia on March 17, 1952, and 
ving therefor about three months. The Mocs 


family's trip to Canada was sponsored by Oene 
Piers, and their oldest daughter, Tamke June 
27,1934), who was seventeen, went to live and 
‘work atthe Piers home. The Moes family did 
not like the way they were all separated and 
spread about indifferent places at first. Ralph, 
Mary, and litle Mary stayed at the ministers 
house. Grace and Ida joined Tjamke at the 
Piers’ home, and the four boys were split u 
two at one place and two at another. Ralp 
Worked in farmers’ fields threshing, and then 
went to work for Lucas Sturwold making lum- 
berata sawmill 

‘When there was no more work for Ralph, he 
went to Edmonton tolook fora joband house 








for the family. Tjamke also went to work in 
Eimonton, and later married Bert Elgersma 
When Ralph and Mary first moved to Edmon 
ton, they missed Neerlandia because the peo 

le there had been so good to them. Trying t0 
Redeight children was aficlt when they had 
litte money, but the family didnot stave. The 
people of Neerlandia provided them with plen- 
{y to eat, bringing them meat and other things, 
for which they are stil thankful. 

Ralph and Mary are now retired and live in 
Edmonton. The children are all married and 
have families oftheir own. 

Mary Moes 


ALVIN AND JOANNE (GELDERMAN) 
NANNINGA 
"Alvin Nanninga and Joanne Gelderman 
were marred August]6, 1963. They moved into 
thehouse in which Alvin had grown up. Alvin 
and his brother Henry farmed together shar- 
ing the machinery and the fieldwork. Before 
their marrage Joannhad atencled RBI fortwo 
Alvin had always worked at home so in 
1970,,shen he had the opportunity tomanagea 
turkey farm at Gibbons, he was eager to UY it 
He felt that this would give him a chance to 
Iroaden his horizon. AP this ume Alvin and 
Joanne had four children: Charlene Ann, born 
ctober 2, 1964 Beatrice Elaine, born May 25, 
1966; Tavis Jay, born June 5, 1967, and Jody 
torn October 4, 1968. The Nenninga 
vlivedin Gibbons for three yearsand then 





‘he farm ig thei absence, Two years later on 
july: '8, 1975, their last child, Wesley Dean, was 

The Naningas maintain mixed farmin 
eects or setters The farmers 
‘tgp the cheks and Alvin ad fre ase 
Rl they are ready ty 

Spt rs bg prt inte Nanninga fa 
ayatebard ihe Bedenton and horsetkoc are 
iRciavourtes Atthe Alberta Summer Cones 
ed annual als Joanne avo Rave 
won gold and silver medals ir horseshoe. Tra 
plied fou the uni dvbion of the 
C.Ratin Ploweaoe Championships hed a 
Finan 84 

ae tet and jing fx te Nave 
ningas, They are happy to be part of the 
Nestle Soman 

Joanne Nanninga 


BERT AND BERTHA (GELDERMAN) 
NANNINGA 

Bert Nanninga went to Neetlandia schoo! 
until he was legally allowed to quit, then 
worked at home on fhe farm. On Febraary 3, 
1242, Bert enlisted in the Canadian Armed 
Forces He took his basic traning in Carose, 
Alberta then transfered to Nano, B.C. He 
Spent the next few years serving in western 
Hope anda apo gun nama He 
twas discharged on Febranry 8, 1946, and that 
Same year he bought the fam (SE 52-135) 
irom his dad 

‘On june 17, 1947, Bert married Bertha 
GGelderman. Tie first home ws the Nanninga 
farmhouse, built in 1920. The first years Bert 
and Berths’smeansof transportation was a 1958 
Dorige tuck When the rds were bad they 
took out the horse and buggy or sleigh 

Soon the Nanningas were blessed with to 
children Edward, born April, 1989, andJohn, 
fom August 25, 1980. Bet and Bertha bought 
Dick Fishers house in 1956 and hve Fishburn 
Moving Company of Edmonton to move it t0 
the far 

Ed and John loved playing by the creek 
Cone dy when Ed ws fear an john was three 
Years old, Bertha had looked out the window 
And seen the boys playing on the bridge. Bat 
the nex time she checked them John was ving 
onthe edge ofthe bridge and Ed was nowhere 
tobe seen Bertha immediately suspected that 
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Ed had fallen in, She went outside and could 
hear them calling for help. In some miraculous 
way John had caught hold of E's hand and 
held him until help came, There was not alot of 
‘waterin the creekat the time but, unknown tothe 
Nanningas, a hole about four feet deep had 
washed out atthe point where Ed had fallen i, 
The boys had certainly learned their lesson — 
the next time Ed and John brought Dad lunch in 
the field, they did not stop to play on the bridge 
but, one behind the other, Keeping close to the 
centre ofthe bridge, dashed across. 

Five more children were born to the Nan- 
ningas. Phyllis was born February 1, 1954; 
Larry came on May 12, 1956; Ruby on January 
13,1959; Fern on December, 1960; and Bradley 
(on October 2, 1963, 
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Ed worksasan electrician for Barrhead Flec 
tric. On September 23,1971, he married Ingrid 
Ronaasen of Mellowdale. For one year they 
lived in Inuvik, N.W-T,, where Ed had a job. 
ive children were born to them, On March 22, 
1983, their three-year-old son, Nolan, was at 
tacked by dogs. In spite ofeffortstosave him he 
died the next morning. 

On June 15, 1974, John married Jean 
Wierenga, They are working with John’s father 
cn the farm and for many years lived ina trallet 
on the yard. In 1982 they moved into the old 
farm house while Bert and Bertha moved intoa 
new house a short distance away. John and Jean 
have four children: Amanda Jean, born April 
25,1976; Clinton John, born July 7, 1978; Willis 





John, born January 6, 1983; and Charlotte Jean, 
born June 9, 1984 
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After graduating from Dordt College witha 
smujorin biology, Phyllis worked as alaboratory 
assistant in the Misericordia Hospital in Ed 
‘monton. A two-year course at NAIT enabled 
her to become a laboratory technician in Bart- 
head. Phylis enjoys painting with oil and water 
colours in her spare time, 

Larry married ‘Trixie Wierenga, a sister to 
Jean, on July 9, 1976, They built a house and a 
hhog barn on the NW 33-61-35, which Bert had 
‘purchased several years before. They have two 
Children: Tara Ruth, born August 3,1977, and 
Maria Beth, born July 31,1980 

‘Ruby married Eugene Tiemstra on May 27, 
1979. Fem married Brad Wierenga on October 
27, 1979. 

Bert and Bertha‘s youngest son, Bradley, 
was born a “special child”. At age’seven he 
attended Winnifred Stewart School in Edmon- 
ton. He stayed at Norman Prins’ during the 
‘week, and came home on weekends. Afterone 
land a half years in Edmonton he attended the 
School of New Hope in Barrhead. In the sum: 
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mers he enjoyed the one week stay at the camp 
sponsored by Rehoboth. He participated in 
sports competitions held in Red Deer and Peace 
River, and won several awards. Bradley also 
enjoyed watching animals and birds of all 
Kinds. He and the dogs were fond of each other 
and often went out hunting for mice, gophers, 
land skunks. On August 18,1980, Bradley went 
tobe with the Lord. While crossing the road he 
was hit and instantiy killed by a gravel truck. 


‘rade wh is two dogs, Louie and Taka 1978, 


On March 8, 1981 the Nanninga’s hip roof 
ban burned down and witht several hundred 
hogs perished. With the generous help and 
finandal contibutions of relatives and com 
munity, however, a new barn was uit the 
Same spring. The help given was indeed @ 
blessing, lightening the burden of their loss 
Through the past years the Nanninga family 
has enjoyed the sstaining grace of God and 
the fellowship of the Neerlandia community 
Bertha Nanninga 


BILL AND ANNETTE (ELGERSMA) 
NANNINGA 

Bill (Wiliam) Nanninga, son of Corny and 
Sena, was born June 14, 1949, and grew up in 
Neerlandia. He married Annette Elgersma on 
December 8, 1972. Before their marriage, Bill 
had worked as an apprentice and a mechanicin 
Edmonton for seven years. Annette had 

ined as Certified Nursing Aide, and in 1971 
she began work at The University Hospital in 
Edmonton. 

In 1973 they moved to Neerlandia, and in 
1975 they moved to their present farm. They 
Ise onthe NEG22.5 where they bepana new 
farmstead on land purchased from Bis father. 
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Bill has a mixed-farming operation which 
includes raising hogs and grain. Annette en- 
joys handiwork and gardening, and both enjoy 
raising a family and being a part of the com- 
munity. Their four children are Justin Robert 
(May 28,1974), Nicole Andeea (April Il, 1976), 
Margo Reneé (May 21, 1979), and Troy Merlin 
(May 23, 1982). 

Annette Nanninga 
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DENNIS AND PATRICIA 
{(SCHOONEKAMP) NANNINGA 

‘Dennis Nanninga was born January 9,17, 
to Corny and Sena Nanninga, and grew up in 
Nectandia. After gradsating fom the Barr 
head high school, he moved to Edmonton 
‘where he earned his license in the specalized 
branch of carpentry concerned with acoustics 

‘Dennis and Tres (Patricia) Schoonekamp 
were marred June 6, 1969, n the Fist Christian 
Reformed Church of Edmonton. They co 
tinued living and working in Edmonton tn 
the spring of 1970, Then, because Dennis 
waned fam they moved to Neen 
tojoinDennis family ina mixed faring opera- 
tion, Their home isthe NW 66225. Dennis 


and Tiss have four children: Quentin Lee, born 
‘April 30, 971; Laura Dawn, born January 21, 
1973; Daniel Grant, born April 8, 1976; and 
Lindy Jean, bora July 18, 1980. 

Besides farming, Derinis is also involved in 
various committees and enjoys sports. ris en- 
joys sports and is interested in gardening and 


ainting 
s Patricia Nanninga 


GERALD AND DORA (PLANTINGA) 
NANNINGA, 

“After graduating from the Barrhead high 
school, Gerald Nanninga moved to Edmonton. 
He worked for one year, and then attended 


Pau, Kirsten, Dor, Gerald hoing Heater. Font Racha 
ios 


NAIT for two years, studying electronics. In 
1967 Gerald moved back to Neerlandia and 
worked on the family farm. He married Dora 
Plantings on December 27, 1971, and they sel- 
ted on the NW 35-61-35, which was originally 
hhomesteaded by Gerald's grandfather, John 
‘Aneta 
‘Gerald and Dora’ first child, Kirstin Ruth, 
was born March 12,1974, Next came Paul Jason, 
‘who was born April 13, 1977. Their third child, 
Rachel Leanne, was born June 18, 1978, in Ed- 
‘monton, about two months premature. After a 
‘month in the hospital she was abe to join the 
family at home. Then Heather Diane was added 
to the family on November 25, 1981 
Gerald and Dora are both actively involved 
in church and community activities 
Gerald Nanninga 


HENRY AND ROSE (MAST) NANNINGA 

Henry Nanninga was born and ese in 
Neerlandia. After working fora few years in 
Emnonton for Eavwords Hatchery, OK. Con 
Strucion, and Canada Packers, he returned 0 
Neerlandia, 

‘On September 3, 1958, Henry married Rose 
Mast They took upfamingon the NE2-6295 
Hemry and Rose Continued! with chicken and 
fran farming and used the two three-storey 
Fp roo! chicken bas built by Gerrit Gelder 
man, who previously owned the land. The 
‘ears Drought changes tothe Nanning farm 
Ing operation. Henry st one time added s 
40% 1lbfoot two-storey barn, heated by aco 
Stoker, which later burned down, chickens and 
all, Henry now farms one section 

Henry and Rose have five children. Irene 
Ina, bom April 16,1959, nw lives in Edmore 
ton: Barbara Rose came slong’ on August 2, 
1966, and married Ron Besle in 198 They 
reside in Bloomsbury. Another daaghter, Cor 
inna Fay, wos born December 1, 1961 She ives 
in Barrhead, Fnaly two sons were born: Dale 
Henry on April 12,1965, and Steve Allan, on 
December 5, 1967. The boys are tl ving a 
home helping with the farming and going © 
school 

or the past several years Rose has worked 
forthe Barthead Leader. She works in the pro 
{fucthonofads and lsoin the darkroom enlrg 
ing pictures 

Feeney has a great love fo the outdoors. He 
is very active hunting with both ile snd bow 
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ack: Barbara, Rosa, Hoy Font Dal, Steve. Corina, 


and arrow. In the fall he goes out guiding 
Americans who come thus mooge along 
Athabasca, One parte group of si Aer 
tanahave comesince96sand Hey hasbeen 

They come to unt 


their guide since 13 
moose for trophies bu always pve the met 
ay tobe eaten 

During the nummer the Nanningas often 


take their Argo and.all go travelling through the 
bush, camping out overnight. On these trips 
they fish and take pictures of wildlife and sce- 
nery. Wintertime finds Henry busy in the bush, 
falling trees unt spring breakup, Then ts back 
to farming in the spring, 

Rose Nanninga 


MANNY AND LOIS (VAN DYKE) 
NANNINGA 

“Menno Nanninga was given a Dutch name 
alter his grandfather, but he was soon called 
Manny. He attended Grandale School the first 
three years and then Neerlandia until grade 
nine, There was no school bus and walking t0 
School meant wading through mud and water 
holes in the spring and climbing over hard 
snowdriftsin the winter. Manny and his broth- 
ersrode bikes when they could and on Monday 
‘morning they would rie with Ike, either in the 
sleigh oF wagon, as he drove around to pick up 
cream cans and egg crates for shipment to the 
ay. 

‘Manny learned to skate and play hockey on 
pond on the farm, and later enjoyed the com: 


gee Due ease De May 
peg eed lee 
spores ean ae haces 
sae aE Sere 
Se ee oe ee are 
Speers Meratine ying oe 
Hepa nyo 

ctu seat cia ws 
aie eee 


RONALD AND HAZEL (FISHER) 
NANNINGA 

Ron and Havel returned to Neerlandia in 
‘August 1973. Both had grown up here but had 
been gone for several years. Now Hazel had a 
teachers certificate and the Neerlandia school 
offered a new job: a halftime teaching position, 
part-time librarian for the new library, and in- 
Structor for a remedial reading program the 
county was starting that year. Here Hazel 
worked fortwo years taking a leave of absence 
‘when thet fist child was born and also giving 
up the position of ibrarian. Ron was hired t0 
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operate the maintainer in the Neelandia-Vega 
sea, District #7 

Nanninges ha planned on moving house 
trailer ont the county site just behind Bomers 
{eachesngein the hamlet but when Bil Ohin 
oifered another site on SE 1462355, they 
moved there. There they stayed forthe next 
ve years. 

“the heavy snowfall made their fst winter 
in Neerandia a busy one for Ron. Their dive 
thay was narrow lane between tall snowbanks, 
which continually needed to be plowed ox 
That had tobe plowed ost ast, of Course, ater 
miles and miles of country roads, That spring 
themeling snow cased mach flooding 





Hate, Kath Fon, 1976 


Nanningas’ first child, Keith Ryan, was 
born that winter on Valentine's Day, 1974 
‘Michael Ross came November 4, 1975. By then 
Ron had started working in Barchead as an 
apprentice mechanic. Lynn Carmen arrived 
March 2, 1977. About a year later the Nan- 
ringas moved their trailer into Barrhead, 
where Ron is now shop foreman for A. Miller 
Farm Equipment Ltd. Since then they have 
been blessed with two more boys. 

Hazel Nanninga 


HENDRIK AND DENA (VAN HAARLEM) 
NAVIS SR. 

There was great rejoicing in Zuidwolde, 
Drenthe, the Netherlands, on March 19, 1930, 
and again on April I, 1933, for it was then that 
theo sons, Bill and Henk, were born to Derk 
Hendrik and Dena Hendrika Navis, who till 
then had a family of only girls — seven girls, 
From then on, life centered around the boys, 





and the aim of the parents was to make a good 
life for their sons, World War Two devastated 


the Netherlands, so when immigration to Can- 
ada became possible, Derk contacted his cousin 
Alice Lievers in Neeslandia, The Lievers family 
agreed to sponsor them. Therefore, on March 
12,1948, Derkand Dena, Billand Henk, and the 
tho unmarried daughters Siny and Lily set sail 
from Rotterdam on a converted freighter, the 
Kota Inten 

‘After arrival in Halifax, they embarked on a 
long, tiring train trip across Canada with other 
immigrants, At one stop, Frank Hesse, who 
was also headed for Neerlandia, got off the 
ttain to look for some milk for the baby and, to 
everyone's consternation, almost got left be- 
hhind. The Navis family arvived by bus in Bar 
head ona cold March 28, where they were met 
by the Lievers, with theit car. Snow was every 
where, with big banks along the road. Just be 
fore they arrived at their destination, the car 
swerved into one of those banks and the imm- 
grants had to walk the last few yards to their 
few home. What a change for the Dutchmen! 
When they left the Netherlands, the grass was 
green and the cattle were out grazing 

‘On arrival in Neerlandia, the family was 
housed in an IB by oot house, which the 
Lievers family had built for them on their yard. 
This house was uninsulated, as custom was in 
those days, and lacked storm windows. Many 
winter morning Henk woke up to find frost on 
his blankets. At first, the boys worked by the 
day on the farm, earning one dollar a day and 
that for only the days worked — there was no 

ay fora rainy day. 

1.1949, Derk and his sons built tiny house 
‘on skids and moved it tothe SE 18-62-35. They 
rented this quarter for three years from the 
Lievers, paying them one-third of the crop. 
Here they lived kitty-corner from Clarence and 
Grace Mast, with whom they became friends, 
Grace says the boys were so shy that no matter 
what she asked them, they blushed and re 

lied, “I don’t know.” To help make ends meet, 

Siny and Lily soon found work in Edmonton, 

‘Renting land with no prospect to buy was 
not Me. Navis' idea of providing a beter life for 
his boys, so in June 1949 when Oene Piers and 
Albert Eigersma offered to take a group of im- 
migrants to look for land in Peers and Rocky 
Mountain House, Me. Navis went along. The 
road to Peers runs through muskeg and cat 
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Spruce. At that time, very ite land there was 
tthder caivation. The Bleak aspect of the land 
aid not appeal to them. Then, it was on t0 
Rocky Mountain House: There it had rained, 
an the ons were so muddy thatthe ers 
thd to stop and scrape the gumbo off the 
trheels belore they could continue. What a 
prospect! Was thie what they had left the 
Resherlands for? tater Mr Elgersma sald this 
wife “Wat verder wij gingen, watmeer dekind. 
‘en van rae! mumureerden! (The farther we 
went, the more the children of Israel 
‘umired,) They returned to Neerland, with 
iris convined that hee he fata is 

"That same year Billand Henk bought the SE 
1142-45 fromthe big Three’ — Geonge Ane- 
tha, Lous Nanninga and Wiliam Olfuis, In 
183, they moved thelitdehouse to this quarter 
Fm there they travel church by Hoe 
ant wagon, lesving af 830 a.m. in order to be 
on ine forthe 1D.0 service. For the new three 
or four years Henk had the cream haul. This 
fntaled stopping at each farm on the road {0 


pick up cans of cream and take them to the 
{ruck, which was waiting at the store. In order 


to meet the truck at 900 a.m., Henk had to 
Jeave home at 7-00 a.m. During this time, Henk 
and Bill took turns going out to work in the 
Winter, either in Edmonton or in James 
Thachuk’s lumber camp. 

‘On June’, 1959, Henk married Elsie Olthuis 
and thus began a new chapter in the Navis 
family chronicle. Bill bought an acteage in 
Bremner, Alberta, and took his parents to live 
with him there till e married Alice Rodermond. 
and moved to Edmonton. Later, Bllreturned to 
Bremner and built another house on the same 
property. This way the old folks were able tobe 


independent til Me, Nava’ death on May 12, 
1880 a the age of 97. His wile ded two years 
later om Apr 2, 1982, a the age of 88. They 
Tad ve to se their desire to provide a beter, 
for thelchidven fled ad, having ved 
lose othe Lord al theives, werereagyto go 
tolive with im. 

Billand Allee continue to ve in Bremner. 
Four children were bom to them. Their son 
Albert died at the age of 18 on May 20,1977 
from lymphoma, a rapidly growing cancer 
‘his sad epsode in thelr fives has served to 
bring the famuly closer to each other and to the 
Lond 

Elsie Nevis 


HENK AND FLSIE (OLTHUIS) NAVIS 

‘On June 5, 1989, Derk Hendrik and Elsie 
‘Olthuis were married in Neerlandia Cheistian 
Reformed Church. Rev. Van Dyken was the 
officiating minister, and in the course of his, 
Sermon he stated that Henk was to be king in 
hishouse, Whether or not Elsie was tobe queen 
was left unsaid. Needless to say, Henk has 
never forgotten this statement and has made 
good use of it 

Elsie, though a teacher, had grown up on 
the farm and enjoyed doing farm work and 
chores. Doing chores together was a lot of fun, 
as each milked three cows. Whoever finished 
their three first sat on the opposite side of the 
last cow to be milked and helped finish it off. If 
you are a milker, you will realize that these 
must have been good-natured cows, One won- 
ders sometimes if milk production suffered 
‘when early marital adjustments were made by 
means of loud, albet friendly, arguments dur 
ing chores. 


4 


Henk ie, Jy, 1957. 
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At frst Henk and Elsie had two tractors an 
old steelwheeL.brite used only for breaking 
find an International WD 6. Sometimes both 
Henk and Elsie would be out inthe fel, each 
with one tractor There was also haying iodo, 
With Elsie on the tractor and Henk onthe baler: 
bier times cutting grain with tractor and bind 
ferhad fo be done: Lunch times were the most 
fun of al In those days Uhre were sil straw 
Stacks for leaning against while eating, and for 
amusement afterwards. But it was not all fun! 
ise learmed some strange new words from 
Henk when a root got stuck in the baler and 
bent the kaife. Where a good Christian boy 
learned sich words she could not imagine — 
ust be from his lumber camp days 

‘One disappointment marred those first 
years, There were no children. Alter preyrful 
‘Sasideration, they came tothe contusion that, 
God had some other task in mind for them. To 
that end, Elsie took up her education again by 
means of night courses, summer school, and 
Correspondence, and finally achieved her Bach 


tlor of Education degree in 1981. She continues, 


foteachinNeerandla Publi School where she 
long with the rest of the staff, tives 0 

prove Christan education, 
inthe meantime, Henk farmed onthe three 
quarters of land he had by now acquted. Of 
thes, ony the home quarter had ony land 
brokenonit when he bought. After banging 
mostefitunderulvatons helooked for anew 
Challenge: This he found inthe Neelanda Co 
cp sence Cente, where he became manager 
Piper. Henk and Else buik a house in the 
Hamlet and Tmaved there, Having no son to 
Tene th far to and desing o Hepa young 
farmer get star), they sold the fm to Don 
dMatiya Plantga, who began farming 
Ts, Henk and Ei ave pleted to see that 
Don is continuing f farm the land ina stew 
bral way Henk pleased too with parents 
thoi of Necrandia ss a home cing 
hristian community where, hough the wine 
fersarecod theheats ofthe peoplae warm 
tine Nave 


CLARENCE AND ROSE (NANNINGA) 
OLTHUIS 

The Clarence Olthuis family history began 
June 9, 1965, when Clarence married Rose Nan- 
ninga and settled on the SE 14-62-35, better 


known as Sparky's At fis fe went smoothiy 
forthem but during the fist winter the largest 
structure onthe farm, an old log hip roof barn, 
iiimed to the ground. A neighbour, Bert 
Wierenga, noticed the smoke and gave the 
alarm and, thanks to the neighbours, most of 
ihe animals were saved. Some grain had been 
storedin the am and nan attempt to avoid the 
Feat pighadburred tot Sado sy 
hisrearhalfhad burntalong with the outer 0 
inches of gran. He was deed 

‘ter woanc-one-half years, Clarence and 
Rose moved to the NE 31-62. In the tans 
thon from mobile home to house thei son Kur- 
th, exhilarated by all the space, ran happily 
from room to room slamming doors 

‘Clarence immediately began to prepare this 
farm fora farrwving operation o which he later 
fclded a finishing Barn. From this venture he 
twas able to sell reeding stock throughout A- 
ort and into B.C. As well as raising hogs, he 
bul a poultry barn which he used to raise 
broilers Comish hens, and other pouty 

‘Karis Alan, born june 15, 1968 was fr- 
nish Clarence ant Rose with many and varied 
txperiences, A playmate for him arrived two 
Yen later on June 1968, when Warren Drew 
Yas boon. They remember in particular the 
Summer of 1970 when Warren's toddler, ate 
halfabotle ofandycoated pis. Eventhough 
he wae rushed! firs to Barrhead Hospital 0 
have his stomach pumped and subsequently 
Edmonton because ofa collapsed fung, he re- 
mnained unconscious for wo days. Bat within 
{en days God had completely restored his 
heath, Later that same summer Kurtis was bit. 
Temin his chek by their pet dog and required 
Stitches; the dog didnot femain in the fay. 

“The following winter on January 16,197, 
Tracey Lynn joined their family, anc Graham 
Matthew arrived December 26,1974. For the 
Children, the days and years were filed with 
‘any new acvites and learaing experiences 
Such as riding tricycles, bicycles, mimi bikes, 
anid dinghies as wel as attending school, cate 
hism, swimming, musi lessons, and sports 
rents. There were a few summers tha the 
Carpenters were awarded the "Baby-sting 
favbrc as the kids, lays wanting t se he 
setion, would hang around the big barns bei 
shit while Mom picked berries and cl 
vegetables 

in 1982 Clarence and Rose sold their home 
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quarter to Gert and Ulla Jacobsson. Clarence 
and Rose bought the NE 13-61-35, which had 
been Bill Othuis’ homestead, from Clarence’s 
dd, Bill. There they built a house and poultry 
bbams near the creck that winds through the 
property 

‘Clarence is ative in local affairs and in the 
larger community as both a director and dele- 
gate of Alberta Pork Producers Marketing 
Board and Lilydale Co-operative Poultry Pro- 





Rose Olthuis 


ART AND HENNY (BULTENA) PETERS 

‘As a young boy of six, Art Peters moved. 
with his family to Uithuizermeeden, Gro- 
ningen, the Netherlands. He grew up in the 
1830s, when times were tough everywhere. At 
thirteen years of age, he started working for 
farmers in the area, al a wage of nine cents an 
hour for a ten-hour day, six days a week. In 
1946, he went to serve in the army, but was 
dismissed eight months later for health rea 
hockey. It was decided to do it the easy way — 
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withthe tractor. This job was never completed 
Because the ctr fel tough tne ee! What 
mess! No one was injured, but the enthusiasm 
forhodkey diminished fora whe 

Ini86d Clarence and Rose sold their home 

Henny (Hendere) Bultena had been bor 
on February 19, 1986, in Roodeschool, Gro- 
ningen. Ae and Henny were married i Janu: 
Sry In Apri ofthat year, they made their 
Moheymoon sbyage aboard the feta inten fo 
Canada, hoping to make anew lie for then. 
selves and any olfspring the Lord. would 
‘hoowe fo give them, They arrived in Edmon- 
tomo May 2 and spent delist night in the 
Immigation Falls ” 

The next day,» Sunday, they were met by 
thet sponsor ‘Albert Tietsta, and brought 
Newland, The summer of 98, art worked 
for Albert who had bu ile shack on his 

ard forthe Young coupe. nthe winter or 1939 
Ihe shack was moved to Alberts north place, 
the NE 17-6235, where Art did some land 
‘Searing, Inthe simmer of 1950 Art worked on 
the ne Chistian Reformed Chureh bud. 
ttle ped Hen Kippesbuld anes 
fae to replace one that ad Burned down, 








Henny and At cng choes on A. Tata pc, 1548, 


Artand Dick Froma bought Harry Proverb's 
place (SW 35-61-45) in 1950 and began farming 
{ogether. In 1951, Art maved his shack to his 
father’s place and worked out wherever he 
could. In the meantime, he applied for his own 
hhomested. In 1952 he obtained the NE 3-62-45, 
‘Once again he moved his litle shack. Art 
farmed with Dick Froma until 1967, when he 
started in the dairy business with his famil 
‘Artand Henny were blessed with five chil- 
dren: Henry (Hendrik), born on July 16, 199; 
Jenny, born on September 2, 1952; Martin, 
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born on January 7, 1956; Anita, born on Apri 
83 jn, bon on Api 2, 1964 

Henry marred Grace van Hulzen in 1975 
Grace hd been born in Groningen, Gro- 
ningen, the Netherlands, on Apri 3, 1952. She 
had iminigrted with her parents to Winnie 
iniose and, before het marrage, hed worked 
asa nursing asitant, Henry and Grace were 
blessed with three children: Michelle Elizabeth 
‘eas born on jl 3), 1976, and Melanie Rose on 
‘April 10,1978, Their som Arden Acthor ws 
ten on fly 31981 an ded in inancy 

‘Soon affer Henry and Grace were married, 
the old shack which had been home for 20 
many years and which had been moved and 
tntonto several mes, es nally replaced by 
2 duplex. Artand Fenny and their oungest 
Son, Erwin, moved into the one side and the 
newly-veds moved ito the other 

Nari mare Bernice Tuning, youngest 
daughter of Simon and Bertha Tuiainga, in 
1878 They took up residence ins mobile Rome 
They have four healthy boys: Marcel Bruce, 
born on September 25, 1977; Tevor Scot, born 
(on October 10,1975; Curtis Dale, orn on Apri 
55,9581; and Randy Alan, bora on March 
1%, 

Jenny lives in Langley, Bish Columbia, 
with her husband, Bert Koning, and thelr ve 
boys. Anita married Jake Oussoren and they 
reside in Edmonton with their daughter and 

"The three sons of the family continue to 
work together with thelr father on the dary 


faxm. Hemny, 00, continaes tobe atively i 
volved in the business, She has worked hard 
Tormany years alongside herhusband and her 
fons to ake the operation viable one: She 
Stil mis the cows momning and night 

“rt Peter and Sone nov farm fose quar 
ters and their crops are used for feeding the 
Aairy herd In 197, they hac 92550 Harvestore 
System put up for haylage. This made the work 
‘isle forthe men, But it paid off forthe wives 
tothe dd nothin tonendasmanyjeaeae 
‘when theirmen had handled many bales af hay 
orstrav. 

(AR enjoys doing carpentry in his spare 
time, He dit much of the Rrshing workin 
Covenant Canadian Reformed Schools wells 
inthe basement of the parson 

Henry interests include mechanics and 
welding. He looks after much of the general 
Inaintenance and repair of the farm vehicles 
tnd machinery 

‘Without the providenta care of the Lord in 
whom they tas the families of Artand lenny 
Peters vould never be what they ae today He 
continues tolead and guide them in the ways of 
the rath 

Grace Peters 


HENRY AND MARTJE (BANNINGA) 
PETERS 
HENRY PETERS JR. 

Hendrik (August 8, 1903) and Martj (Sep 
tember 22, 1904) were both born in Uithuizen, 
Groningen, the Netherlands, and were mar 
red May 15, 923. In 1928, in Uithuizen, there 
‘was a lot of talk about immigration. The 
Hendrik Peters family, along with the families 
of his brother Johannes, his brothers-in-law 
Marten Banninga and Hendrik Wierenga, as 
‘wellas two other Wierenga families, were pia- 
ning to go to Canada. They were, in fact, alin 
Rotterdam ready to board the ship, when 
Hendrik Peters found that he was not allowed 
to leave. His immigration papers were not in 
order. Tis father, Jan Peters, had come from 
Germany illegally, and now Hendrik was con- 
sidered a stastsloze (displaced person). Much 
to their disappointment, Hendrik and his fam- 
ily had to return to Uithuizen. 

Immigration to Canada, however, never eft 
Hendrik thoughts in the following years, so 
he set about getting the proper papers. Mean- 








while, the family had grown to include twelve 
children — seven girls and five boys. After 
World War Il, when immigration was possible 
again, Hendrik and Martje once more made 
plans for going to Canada. Their older sons, 
John Jan, August29, 1923) and Art (Ate, March 
5, 1926), each had a girlfriend by this time, and 
their oldest daughter, Corry (Kornelia, October 
2, 1924), was being courted by Dick Froma 
Jolin and Art were interested in immigrating as 
‘wel, but at that time no single girls were al- 
lowed to immigrate. So on January 29, 1948, in 
Uithuizermeeden, three couples were married: 
John to Sina Poel, Art to Henny Bultena, and 
Corry to Dick Froma, In April 1948 Hendrik, 
Martje, and the family, as well as Dick and 
Corry Froma, boarded the Kota Inten for Cana- 
da, After a long boat trip, they landed in 
Hafax, From there they took the train to Barr 
head, and arrived in Neerlandia on April 23, 


‘Artand Henny’s paper took longer tocome 
throughs they srived in Neerandis a month 
later John hed medical problems, sohe was not 
allowed to immigrate unless he had a lifetime 
Sponsor (to guarantee othe Canadian govern 
ment thathe would not become burden in the 
future Tt took two and one half years before 
John, Sing, and their daughter, Reta, spon 
fore by father Hendrik, came fo Neerland, 
They stayed for only two years before moving, 
frst to Barrhead and later to Edmonton 

In the fall of 196, Hendrik (Henry) bought 
the Hay Lieves homestead (SE 6-623.) He 
farmed it with help from his sons Joe 
Ghannes), born Janary 15,1952; Henny Je 
{Hendrik born February 41995; and Rieke 
{Henderikus), born September 28, 1935. Dur 
{ng the nex few harvests, the boys worked on 
various threshing crews; in the winter they 
worked in lumber camps 

in the Netherlands, Hensy Sr. had been a 
licensed electrician, skilled in residential and 
qual wiring. But onee in Canada, he had #0 
take an exam in Edmonton to obtain his Cana: 
dian leenae, The fist time he tried, he took 
Slong a minister from Edmonton to transite 
forhim, But because the minster was unable © 
translate the technical terms, Henry had.no 
Shoes, The second ime, young Fred Tocbes 
Came along Fred and his faher had donesome 
‘ring for powerplants, so Fred was familar 
‘uth electra terms, He translated for Henry, 


although in a fey instances he also did not 
iow the comect Dutch terms” in those cases 
Fred would tell him which answer to check 
This me, Henry pased and got his Heense 
In the following years Henry Se, with the 
help of his son Riek, cd most ofthe wiring in 
‘Netrandia for power plants and for Rookps 
to Calgary Power. For abost eleven years 
Henry sl both Beatty equipment, which n- 
volved items such as gutter cleaners and water 
esse spteme for arn and sinks 
fornis household appliances. The item was 
chosen from a ctalogue, then Henry would 
pick it up in Edmonton and install for the 
Esstomer Meanie, Henry and his sonecon- 
finued to farm Joe bought his own farm in 1962 
nd some yeas ster Henry Se went into part 
‘ership with Ricks and Hene Je 


arte, Hi, Pat An, Ti, Cone, okanns, ©1980. 
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Through the years, all of Henry and Mar 
{je children, except Henry Je, married. Their 

laughter Martje June 1, 1930) married Dick 
Vander Veen of Edmonton, and they raised 
twelve children, Joe married Fredrika 
Vbglzang, Tinie (Tn), May 8,194) isthe 
wile of Peter Stksma of Edmonton. They have 
five children. Rieks married Henny Kippers of 
Neeflandia, and they moved to Edmonton 
after the family farm was sold to brother Je, 
They had four children; one of them passed 
away. Anje (March 4, 1937) and her husband, 
Koos Duker of Edmonton, raised six children, 
Hilda (Hije, March 24, 1938) married Wilfred 
Holwerda of Neerlandia. Johanna July 8, 1939) 
and her husband, John Werkman, live with 
their four daughters in Edmonton while Pat 
(Pieterdina, March 22, 1942) and her husband, 
Sid Oostenburg, with their three children live 
in Mission, B.C: 


Marj Peters died March 13,1973, after a 
stroke, Inthe spring of 1973, the family farm 
thas sold toson fe and Henk Ssetired He 
tard Jacobn Boonat-DeBoer on May 10, 
{BT and moved to Edmonton where he st 
lives 0988, 


Henry Jz owns the SW 2-62-4-5and theNW 
36-61-45, and rents the land out. He has done 
‘stom breaking with his Caterpillar bulldozer 
land now works at W. B. Forest Products. His 
favourite sport is hunting and he is well-known 
among local hunters for his imitations of moose 
calls. 

Art Peters 


JOE AND FREDRIKA (VOGELZANG) 
PETERS 
Joe, the third son of Henry and Mart Pe- 
ters mared Freda Vogelzang of Barrhead 
‘on August 31,1962. Fredrika had been born on 
April 17, 1939, in Ommen, Overijssel, the 
Netherlands, and had immigrated with her 
rents to Edmonton in 1951 Joe and Fredrika 
ight the SW 18-62-35 from Peter Mast, and 
farmed there for ten years. Then they sold to 
Joe Van Assen and bought the dairy farm (SE. 
662-355) from Joe's father and brothers in 1973. 
Joe and Fredrika have five children: Harry 
(une 28, 1963), John Gune 13, 1965), Marvin 
aly 25,1967), Richard (uly 2, 1971), and Rose 
eptember 21, 1973). The family manages a 


dairy operation of about fity milking cows and 
raises crops of oats, barley, and alfalfa 
Joe Peters 


JOHN JR. AND KAY (BAKER) PETERS 

Johnbached withhis father for que while 
tefore he got marie, and wast too ier 
tated at he nein making inprovements on 
the tam, He worked out, getting jobs on theo 
tgs or ding Cat He sare Kay Baker on 
November 21936 and they began faring on 
the Peters Homestead. They fave one fom 
Roger Don, who farms with john 

Ser they got marred, John and Kay 
worked on tnproving the farm. They Rad's 
well led ard letic power put & They 
Brat some new barns andalo bult up a better 
tow her for het farowfefnish operon 


‘They grow enough grain every year on thelr 
coneshalf section land to feed their hogs, unless 
they get hailed out (as happened in 1983) 


hn, Kay 181 


John suffered a heart attack in 1969 but, after 
taking iteasy fora year, is doing welland works 
just a8 hard as he did before, Besides working 
fon the farm, he works part-time for the County 
fs road grader operator. Kay has worked in 
Neerlandia Co-op for about fourteen years, the 




















get 


first six years full-time and the last eight years 
parttime. 
Kay Peters 
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11952 the Pieffers family boarded a plane 
for Canada. They arrived in Montreal, then 
went by train to Alberta, where Rev. Peffers 
‘was installed as minister of the Canadian Re- 
formed Church of Coaldale. After 1963 Gerrit 
suffered three strokes which left him unable to 
continue the work in Coaldale 

Yet God gave him work to do. Gerrit and 
Lies and Tineke moved to Neerlandia in 196, 
into the parsonage. Tineke had had to undergo 
open heart surgery (as a result of rheumatic 
fever she had a damaged heart) in June 1965, 
and because of infection on the artifical valve 
six weeks late, she could not take up the teach. 
ing position to which she was appointed. She 
hhad graduated in May 1965 from the U of A. 
[Now she worked as substitute teacher for one 
‘year in Barchead and Neerlandia 








es, Gort, 1967 


In Neerlandia Rev. Pieffers preached once a 
Sunday, gave catechism classes, made sick vis 
its, and family visits. Although it often hurt 
him that he could not preach more often, he 
was very thankful he did not have to sit idle 
“widdling his thumbs.” How he used to be 
jealous of ministers, older than he, who could 
Sill fulfill all their duties. After a trip to the 
[Netherlands in 1967, the first thing he said on 
hisretumn was, “Ik heb lekker een keer drie keer 
geprekt (I nicely preached three tines one 
junday).” On Sunday, March 24, 1968, Rev. 
Peffersstillled the worship service. On Thurs 
day, March 28, God took him home. 
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Lies went to live with Adrian and Lies Ha- 
moen after Gerrits death. On March 20, 1968, 
the sad message was received that God had also 
taken Tineke unto Himself. She had been 
teaching in Smithville, Ontario. In August 1970 
lies Petfers was admitted to the Barrhead hos- 
pital and there she died December 3, 1970 
‘On Apsil 30,1971, Henk married Christine 
Kippers, daughter of Henry and Sophie. They 
live in Vega where they operate a hog farm. 
Lies Hamoen 





JOHN AND LUCILLE (TUININGA) PIERS 

John Piers was bom on October 17,1936, the 
fourth son of Oene and Grace Piers” At about 
two years of age, John suffered from an illness 
‘which appeared fo be aninabltytotolerate the 
heat of the sun. After a three week stay in a 
darkened room in an Edmonton hospital, he 
recovered, His parents were instructed t keep 
him ine cool environment, Although the i 
fess reappeared the following summer, John 
fad outgrew i and was sie ke pa 
In farm activities, 

Life on the farm involved doing a lot of 
chore feng chickens, crying water into 
thehous,spliting and pling firewood, lin 
lamps and lanterns with coa oll and lst, but 
not east milking cows by hand, Once, John, 
‘who had just learned to milk, was proudly dis. 
playing fis skis to his bothers. Fhe cow be- 
Game annoyed with the vigorous activity and 
Kicked john, the pai, and all across the gutter, 
much othe amusement of the brothers 

“The coming of electricity to the farm was a 
time of great excitement. The house and barn 
Could now be “magical” It up witha fick of 
Sheath Jon and hiss were det 
ecto have no more lanterns or lamps to fil 
and carry around. R mR 

“Things could getrather hectic a times when 
Johnand his five brothers played together Both 
buldoor and indoor games could lead to phys 
Gal battles, The Monopoly game met a fry 
demise inthe coal fumace when Mom got ed 
“ipwith the frequent skirmishes In spite ofthe 
squabbles, there was always a strong bond of 
dove among all the family members 

Johnentoled in the University of Alberta in 
Edmonton in 955, graduating with a Bachelor 
of Science degree four Years later. He then at 
tended Calvin College in Grand Rapid, Mich 
gan, for one year, majoring in Education, In 














September 1960 he began teaching in Neerlan- 
Gia, where he became principal in 1962 

‘On November 1, 1963, John married Lucille, 
daughter of Peter and ‘fena Tuininga. Before 
their marrige, Lucille had worked at the 
Neerlandia Co-op, where her starting wage in 
1960 was $85.00 a month. 

John and Lucille’s wedding day was a beau 
tifal day with no snow, but when they returned 
from their honeymoon, snow lay everywhere 

including on their unfinished house. They 
hhad to move in with Lucille’s parents for afew 
weeks. Soon, though they took up residence 
in their house in spite of no well or indoor 
plumbing, 











Back: Maveen, Bian, Kelly Crystal. Front: John, Luc 
foe 


God blessed this union with four children: 
Brian John January 18,1965), Crystal Joy (Apri 
1, 1967), Kelly Dean (July 18, 1969), and 
Maureen Denise (anuary 13, 1972). Lucille is 
working as teacher’ aide in Neerlandia Public 
School, where John continues as principal 
(0984), 

John Pies 


JAN AND ELIZABETH (STUIVE) PIERS 
KLAAS AND TILLY (ZUIDEMA) PIERS, 

Jan Pers and his wife Elizabeth, were not 
so young anymore when they decided 'o lave 
that farmin Doerum, Groningen, the Nether= 
lands Jan, born on August 1, 1894, and Eli 
abet brn ly 2 TH, were or rening 
Snyway, and the fact that 200 people hada 
pied trent the land they let tellus a Be 














about the situation thereat the time, Besides, 
Jans brother Oene Piers was already living it 
Neerlandia, He said land vas available, and he 
would sponsor Jan and his family if they 
vranted to come 

‘On April 26, 148, Jan and Elizabeth lft the 
Netherlands with their son Klaas, born Sep- 
tember 2, 1925, and their daughter Anna, born 
January 16, 1994 They salled on the Tabints 
from Rotterdam and landed in Quebec City on 
May’ 6, 1948. From Quebec they traveled by 
train to Edmonton, and were picked up there 0 
bebrought to Neetlandia, 

When they arrived in Neerlandia, Klaas 
worked for Jack Tuininga, while Jan and his 
‘ite worked on his brother Oene’s place. Anna 
‘worked for awhile at Andy Elzinga’ place, and 
1M for Steve Abday, taking care 6f Sydney 
‘while Tena Abday wa teaching 

In November 148, having sob already se 
cored Kiss moved to Ladner, British Colum 
tins Fiala year later the rest of the family 
folowed. Kins worked for a farmer who did 
mised farming, Jan took odd jobs until 195, 
then he and Klas started day farming to- 

ether 

2 ‘Not so long after that, in 1954, a blonde girl 
from Ferwerd, Friesland, the Netherlands, 
came to Canada, Tilly Zuidema, born on 
November i 1929; decided to vst her brother 
Berend Zuidema in Woodstock, Ontario, 
Though she intended only to visit, she had 
followed advice given to her to immigrate 20 
that she would have the option of staying in 
Canada if she later wished fo do s0 

"The same adventurous spirit that brought 
Ty to Canada soon led her into something 
deeper. Through friends, a correspondence 
with KiaainLatiner began. Andlater when he 
‘ametovint, she found herself gong west with 
fim. As the saying goes, “Int love and wat, 
strange things do happen.” Tilly got job in 
Vancouver and on March 21, 1997: Rlaas Pers 
and Tily Zaidema were martied in First Chee 
tin Reformed Church of Ladner. Klaas kept 
‘working with his father fr four years, During 
that time Annette Margaret (December 6, 1958) 
and John Will (Api 17, 1960) were born 
But Klaas stil had Neerlandia on his mind, and 
shen the fam toa von na as 
tose the relatives and check whether perhaps 
there wan a suitable farm for purchases 

in the fal ofthe same yen, they retuned 





and bought the farm of John Tansowny on the 
SW 13-6535, Then in March 1961, Klaas and 
Tilly and their two children moved to their new 
farm in Neerlandia, 

The new farm brought some excitement of 
its own. In the fall of 1967, Klaas learned from 
theirneighbour Alex Tansowny that their brush 

les were smoking. They had burned the 
rush the year before, and had assumed that 
the winter snow and spring water had Killed 
the fire. To be safe, they thought they ought t0 
{30 out and throw a few pails of water over the 
piles. After that, it looked as ifthe fire was out, 
And they decided to have tea before getting 
‘more water By the time tea was over, however, 
there was a roaring fire which eventually de~ 
stroyed a chicken coop, the old barn, three full, 
{ranaries, part ofthe swathed crop, and a 500- 
gallon fuel tank full of gas. Only the neigh- 
Bours’ coming over to aid with wet sacks saved 
the new barn that was just in the process of 
being built. To their relief, the house was un- 
touched. 


‘Back: Ty, Brady, Joon, Annet, Font: aber. Kae 
ating Boia, Aton 1968 





While in Neerlandia, four more children 
‘were born to Klaas and Tilly. Bradley Clayton 
‘was born on July 9, 1961. He helps on the farm 
in the summer and works in a logging camp 
and sawmill during the winter. Elizabeth 
‘Arlene was born on August 5, 1964, and is, 
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training for nurse at Royal Alexandra Hospital 
in Edmonton. Allister van was born on May 5, 
1966, and Bonita Yolanda on January 26, 1963, 
John is working as a mechanic in Neerlandia 
Service Centre. The Klaas Piers family is still 
‘enjoying a happy and healthy life in Neerlan- 
dia 

Klaas’ parents remain in Ladner and on May 
5, 1984, celebrated their 62nd wedding anniver 
sary. 

Klaas and Tilly Piers 


PETER AND GRACE (VISSER) PIERS 

Peter Piers and Grace Visser, second daugh- 
ter of Frank and Rachel Visser, were married 
July 23, 1958, in First Christian Reformed 
Church in Ecmonton, 

“They began farming on the Sis 26-6135, 
formerly owned by George Terpsma, only a 
rile from where Peter was born and raised 
Seven children, one of whom died in infancy 
‘were bor into the family 





‘Beck: Kah Mechel, Ge, Panela Front Judy, Grace Pe 
fer Coleen, 194 





Judy Judith), born on September 28,1960, 
isa medical lab technician and lives in Edmon- 
ton with her husband, Mike Slomp. Pam (Pam: 

cla) Maureen born on February 4, 1962, lives in 
Edmonton and is a data co-ordinator in a credit 
tunion. Greg (Gregory) Scott, born on Novem 
ber 16, 1963, is farming with his dad. Colleen 
Beverly, born on November 2, 1965, is engaged 








to marry Bernie Tiemstra. Keith Nelson, born 
on July 19,1969, and Michelle Andrea, born on 
August 2, 1971, make up the rest ofthe family 
Peter and Grace are thankful to God for His 
covenant faithfulness and the many blessings 

‘hich he has given them, 
Peter Piers 


FRANK AND MARION (WIERENGA) 
RAYMENT 

‘Arthar Frank Rayment was bom on January 
9, 1883, in Cambridge, Ontario. His family was 
Ci English orgin. They attended the Brethren 
Church In19#7 Frank graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario in London. In the 
Taft that year he came to Neeslandia tobe the 
pivsteducaton teacher i the publi shoo 

y coincidence Frank's father, Charles Ruy: 

ment, who had always loved the West, had 
hhomesteaded fora short ime in the 1930s near 
Flatbush, not far ftom Neerlandia 

‘All that Frank knew about Neerlandia be 
fore he arrived was that it was an isolated com 
tunity made up of people of one ethnic group 
{nd one religious denomination. He antic 
pated that it would be similar to.a Huttente 
Exony, and hoped he would be able to endure 
teaching there fill Christmas. Because of his 
pisgoncived notions and his own religious 

ackground, Frank wore his best suit ompiete 

wwthea te the first time he atended the local 
Chistian Reformed Church. Asanevecomerhe 
‘wasnoticed by everyone, Bt mainly because of 
Tis formal ative — many of the other young 
men wore be eans.at that time. Itdid not ke 
Tong for Frank to shed his erroneous ideas 
slo wah his si and Ge He Soon became 
involved in many community activities 

‘On July 25, 1980, Frank married Marion 
Wierenga, Before their mariage, Marion had 
ended both Dordt College in Sioux Center, 
iowa, and The King’s College in Edmonton 
While attending Dordt College, Marion was 
operated on for acute appendicitis. he emer 
bers the loneliness of being hospitalized so far 
{rom home, but the concern ofthe community 
expressed even at that distance, made her say 
{nthe hospital bearable 

Injuly 1982 Frank and Marion began to de 
velop an acreage they had purchased from 
Ralph Bos (NW. 546233). On December 1 
198, they were blessed with the birth of Mer 
edith Renee. When Frank first arrived in 
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enon oldng Mee, Frank 184, 


Neerland, he contemplated changing his 
fame fo Van Raymentsmna, but he now fel 3 
fhuch at home a anyone with Dutch sure 

Marion Rayment 


ARTHUR AND HELEN (BOONSTRA) 
REITSMA 

‘Art Reitsma attended school in Neerlandia 
from 1935 to 1945 and worked at home on the 
farm until 1950, He then moved to Edmonton 
‘until 1953, when he moved back home to farm 
fon the NW 24-61-45, 

‘Art married Helen Boonstra on April 6, 

Helen was born October 3, 1935, in Gro- 
ingen, Groningen, the Netherlands, the 
daughter of a mechanic. She came to the Bart- 
head area with her family when she was si 
teen, 

From this marriage came six children: 
Arlene Joyce, born March 10, 1956; Brenda 








Jean, born October 24, 1957; Carolyn Joan, born 
December 10, 1958; Marie Sandra, born Sep- 
tember 196; Jeffrey Arthue, born October 22, 
1963; and Sherrilyn Wilma, born October 6, 
1966, 

Tn 1968 the Reitsma family moved to Barr- 
head. Art trucked for Canadian Propane from 
136 fo 18H and ow works a a Schl bus 





Art and Helen Reitsma 





ck Helen hokng Sho, rt. Front: Mar, et Alene 
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TED AND CAROL (HOWTE) REITSMA 

“fed (Theodore) Reitsma was Dorn in 
Neerland on ay 1955. He ived there with 
fis parents unl 956, when he lett work on 
Tailfond and pipeline construction jobs neat 
Dawson Creek Britsh Columbia. On January 
15,157, he married Carol Elzabeth, daughter 
ff Me, and Mis. Archie Howie of Westiock 
Carol ad been born in Westlock on June 1, 
{907 and lived there unt her marage 

{058 Tod and Carol moved to Neelandia 
and purchased the tricking frm then owned 
iy Abt Fisher, They moved into the house on 
ReNWib-0135, rom where Arthad operted 
fis busines, 

‘Tedand Carolhad three children. OnJaiy2, 
1959, Deborah Hazel was born. She was fol 
lowed by Gerald Edword on October 17, 1961 
ind Kenneth Allen on June 17,1965. 
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Kennet, Gert, Dob, Cao To, 1978. 


Ted, Carol, and family lived in Neerlandia 
for several years. Carol was the manager-trea- 
surer of Neerlandia Savings and Credit Union, 
Which she operated from her house. Ted con. 
tinued to tnick until Dawson Creek beckoned 
him to return. In 1970 he sold his trucks to Joe 
Fisher and bought a motel in Dawson Creek. 
Alter Ted and Carol had managed the motel for 
four years, they sold itand Ted has since tried 
his hand at a variety of jobs. For the past few 
years, he has been working fora canola plant at 
Sexsmith, Alberta 

‘Ted Reitsma 


HENRY AND FRNA (HUNKER) ROTH 

Heny Roth, the eldest of three children, isa 
sonofJohnand Emma Roth. He attended Shoal 
Greek School during grades one through six. 
When he was 3 years old, he was the janitor or 
the school with his brother. On the cold morn- 
ings, they would have to go before school and 
light the fire in the woodstove, so the school 
would be warm when everyone arrived. After 
“School, they would have to stay and sweep the 
floors. Each month they received $3.00, which 
at that time was a lot of money. When Shoal 
Creek School was closed down, Henry at- 
tended Neerlandia School. During that time, 
he played on the Neerlandia Hockey Team. 

‘After Henry left school, he helped his father 
on the farm. For six winters, he worked in 
lumber camps in the Swan Hills area. He also 
drove truck part-time for Ted Reitsma for four 
or five years 

‘On June 13, 1964, Henry married Erna 
Hunker of Thorsby, Alberta. Soon aftr, he took 
verte family farm. Henry and Erna have four 
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daughters: Debra Ema Lyon born on July 17, 
1965, who is presently employed at the Bar- 
thead General Hospital (84); Donna Emina 
joy: born an August 12, 1966 Cheryl Roxanne, 
born on September 4, 1968; aad Shelley 
Glorianne, born on December 30,1972, The 
Roth family attends Bethel Pentecostal Church 
inBartead 

Ema Roth 


ALBERT AND CLARA (VISSER) 
SCHOONEKAMP 

‘Albert Schoonekamp was bom and raisedin 
Nearlandia. Clara Visser was born Apri 1, 
ISH, to George and Grace Visser of Edmonton 
nd grew up there. Alber and Clare were mar: 
Hed June 21947, and nthe fiat year of thee 
life together they hed two daughters, Grace 
Carolyn, orn August 36,198" and Patria 
Daven boon October 31 149. The home, the 
Church, and the school were the main sores 
ofthe git early education, but patcpaionn 
the picnic, pares, sport, and other forme of 
sock ie sto served fo envch thelr ives and 
Provide a happy childhood 

“alter their marsage the Schoonekamps 
lived in Neerland for twenty years, enjoying 
the be ofthe community and working for ie 
wrefare. When the second church bummed 
coven, Albert worked with the many othermen 
rho gave oftheir ime and efforts to rebulld 
TheSports Commitee lo took up much ofhis 
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time Ittokalotof water from wellandcreekto 
make a rink. Hockey was one of his favourite 
sports and he played on the Mllowdale team 
fora year, and then as defenceman on the 
Neetlindia team, Both and Clara were mem 
bers ofthe Choral Society and lara taught in 
Neerland School 

“The Schoonekamps lives on the Schoone- 
amp family farm on the NW 34-6133. Before 
the girs went to schoo, the farm was the main 
source of income andthe girls enjoyed the kit 
tens, dogs, chicks, and oer ferm animals But 
fami sot py slagerolein thet ives 

‘When the two daughters were old enough 
to go to school, Albert and Clara learned that 
they werenot able tohave more ciléen, Clara 
Cone ecg tt Albert deed ive 
up farming except for cropping the land. He 
tjoyed mechanics more than farming, s0 he 
found employment with Pred Toebes and Ger. 
1 Gelderinan atthe Neerlandia garage. When 
Fred set up Fred's Garage in Vega, Albert con- 


hued to ork for ham. Whie veorkingin Vega 


he also attended and obtained hs automotive 
license from NAIT. Finding ittoo demanding to 
look after the farm, Albert rented itout to John 
Visser Se 


aN 


© 


ar Abert Cia, Patio, 1967, 


In 1967 the family seemed ready for « 
change, Since Fred was closing fis business in 
Vega Albert began looking fr new employ. 
ment Clara was eady for anew challenge and 
Tange to return to her naive sl: Care was 
tending Dordt College, 20 id not mater 
inachto her where home was although she did 
iiss Needandia when she returned for hol 


days) Patricia, just out of high school, wanted 
to join the work force rather than attend col- 
lege, since she already had fond thoughts for 
Dennis Nanninga. That summer the family 
moved to Edmonton, 

Albert first worked for two different auto. 
motive businesses, but now is co-owner of 
‘Woodscoon Automotives. Since 1967 Clara has 
‘been employed by The Edmonton Society for 
Christian Education and is presently teaching 
ge wo, Carol eamed het duction degree 
from Dordt, There she met Norman Borer, 
and they were married afew days after grad 
tion. Patrica worked at The Bank of Commerce 
for two years and then she and Dennis were 
martied 

(Clara Schoonekamp 


WILBERT AND WILHELMINA (VANDER 
ZOUWEN) SCHURING 

Wilbert was born August 6, 1934, and at 
tended Grandale School until his formal 
‘education was ended. Wilbert recalls the fol 
Towing ineidents from his childhood: 


Iscemed to spend alot of timein detentions 
afterschool for some reason or another This 
paricularday [came home late again! Dad vas 
Rammering grain in sold mill that had to be 
watched constantly Dad was not pleased with 
Iny lite appearance and expressed it. “Dumb 
bell ate you late again?” Wel Tlooked up inno- 
cenly and said “Me's dumbbell smart, 
You're dumb! You work ikea foolall day while 
Stn school and do nothing.” This repy cused 
Dad's Blood pressure to tse just alte, and 
with af angry shout he amped over the hai 
termine pursuit ome! My sal btm, 
vias spared only because the mill ran out of 
fain, Dad noticed this and quickly ran back to 
filitbefore any damage occurred 1 did't sto 

running though, beease I knew Dad was ma 

Thot into the house, zoomed past my startled 
mother and dived under the bed. Mom looked 
ater shaking son and back to her furious hus 
ihand, She atempted with ith success fo coax 
‘me out om under the bed askingallthe while 
{o tell her what happened. By this time 1 was 
rpg bust with ou ell ne hi 
teller iigetaticking Now Ielthetrath anc 
Til get licking." After hearing this Mom 
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suggested maybe I should go straight to bed 
instead of waiting tnt Dad came in 

Tate that night when Dad came in from 
chores they bath hada good laugh overa cup of 
coffee about their son’s smart aleck reply. es 


“The socializing part of Wilbert’s teenage 
years was generally done around Neeriandia 
Comer. He played Hockey’ and baseball and 
enjoyed Young People’s Society 

Wilbert met Willy (Wilhelmina) Vander 
Zouwen at his brothers wedding. He courted 
her for two years and they were maried Feb- 
ruary 26, 1960. Wily had been born in Soest, 
Utrecht, the Netherlands, on July 2, 1941, and 
immigrated with her parents to Calgary. 
Wilbert and Willy continued to farm on the 
home place and Wilbert drove truck for Dick 
Fisher from Vega. They were blessed with five 
cluldzen: john Winson (April9, 196), Hermina 
Theresa (June 10,1962), Cynthia Rose (August 
13,1963, Hendrik Leonard Comelius (anuary 
7, 1965), and Laurlanne May (March 19, 1963) 

in 197 Wilbert and Willy decided to leave 
the farm. They moved to Medicine Hat and 
Inter to Redeliffe where they purchased a 
greenhouse, Wilbert also drove truck. They 
Sow live in Warburg and own a day farm 


ROMKE AND MARIA (WACHTENDONK) 
STEL 

Romke Stel was born on January 2,118, in 
Witmarsum, Friesland, the Netherlands. On 
November 21, 1942, he married Maria Pe 
tronella (Rie) Wachtendonk. Rie was born on 
September 26,115, in Nijmegen, Gelderland. 

Rom wos mechanic by rade and worked 
as foreman for a Ford dealer in Leeuwarden, 
‘The economy was poor in he Netherlands and 
Rom was concerned that he might have t0 0 
tack to crawling under cars again, s0 he de- 
Cided to immigrate 10 Canada: Rom and Re 
contacted the Christian Immigration Society 
tnd ther names were put on awaiting ist IN 
the meantime, Melle Elzinga had wntten his 
‘inde, Peter Hania of Buitenpost, Friesland, to 
sk him fo lookout for a mechanic who would 
ie interested in coming to Canada. Peter 
Hania, who was 2 member ofthe Immigration 
Socket, checked the waling list and fou the 
‘ame of Romke Stel eho was wellknown to 
him. With the help of Peter, everything was 
made ready. In three months the Stel, with 








their three ite boys, were sailing from Rotter- 
dam on the Tabinta It was May 23, 18, the 
first birthday of ther son, Marten Sidney (S- 
tS) was four years olds the time. Hl was or 
tn April 6, 1345, just before the war ended. 
eter (Petras), the middle son, had been bom 
on August 18,1947 

After ten days, the family landed in Quebec 
City, where Rie was immediately hospitalized 
‘via bad throat infection. The He bays were 
taken tothe hospital with hele mother but not 
Rom, Rom wat taken to. harbour house 
‘where silos who jump ship, and other sus- 
cous or undesirable dena were kept. Here 
lomsatfor eight days, witha guard outside the 
door. His only exerlse was to go up onthe Mat 
roof or wander about the house. Twice in the 
tight days, he was takenby the guard toseehis 
family. On the way, he could sop %0 buy 8 
Bisa, of cgaretes or some uch thing 
When Rie was recovered, the family was e- 
nite and allowed to continue thet journey 

ighty-<ight hour ater, they landed in Ed- 
monton where Peter Elzingay a brother of 
Melle, was witing for them. ith Rim was 
fildman Herman Wierenga, who took the 
Stele tothe busstation From there, they setout 
‘on the last part oftheir trp to Barthead. Melle 
fad found 8b for Rom th Walter Bel, he 
Ford dealer in Barthead, at $160 per month. The 
twecome mat was put out forthe Stes al the 
Dutchies wereby the bus station waiting forthe 
ev atrvas, How nice to be able to speak 
Flo nt rig ra 

‘There was only a stall group of Christian 
Reformed people n Barrhead. Church services 
sve hed n the Anglican church onthe main 
Street (acute ite white building). Sometimes 
there was a minister (Rie remembers Rev 
Hanenburg or ew. de Keekkoes), but most 
there were reading services. There was no con 
Sistory, but the readers were appointed by the 
Neerindin Christan Reformed consstry 
there were problems the Neerandiaconsistory 
handled them too, Many: people from the 
Neeriandia church visited the group in Bae 
thead and brought all Kinds of “goodies” 

“One man was especialy good to me,” Re 
says. Asan immigrant you have to be caret 
wwth the money, but Rom needed a haieut. 1 
Sid Twill do i? and started fo cut. Tneter 
finished, [cut way to igh on one side 
disaster! Bu there came frends) Albert and 
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Mabel Egersma, How they laxghed —but Al 
tert finished the jb. Thanks again, Alber.” 

‘While Rom was working for Walter Bell, « 
lt of people from Neerandia came to have 
thelr hrs Fepaited. One day Bil Olths and 
Albert Eigersna came by ~~ but motto have 
theca repnted. The garage in Neerlandia 
teas coming up fr sale, they said, and would 
om be interested? Rom wae indeed inter- 
{sted, but he gid not have enough money {0 
thy ¢ garage. One evening soon air that, Bill 
tn Albert came again, but this ime with wo 
Sthermen-~ Louis Nanninga and George Ane 
tna That evening they spoke Fries, Dutth, and 
English, but the deal tas made. When the 
puage came up for tender Rom would put his 
Eine in, but Louis, George, Albert and Bill 
thould put up® the money” When the time 
{ine it was dacovered that this group of men 
fad tendered the same amounts Ea Visser 
{The Co-op asked for bids a second time. After 
thatender, Rom yn the owner ofthe Neetlan- 
dia garage which was renamed "Neerandia 
Motors, prop. Ste” 

On January 1, 1950, the Stels moved to 
Neerianin, Te house besde the garage had 
teen empty for just one day, but when the 
family eame, in the ~ 2 F weather, the wall 
wrere ced up Soon though, the old wood stove 
vrrmed up the house 

(On the fist moming in the garage, Rom 
tooked atthe phone and got scared. What iit 
trould ang’ Hie would have to answer it and 
Speak English. But he made ie there were 
sbmetimes mocups, but he made it! Rom re 
members that one ofthe first things he had to 
dove to overhaulthe ight plant. Phere was no 
‘unl electrification yet so electricity was sp 
Plled by this plant othe garage, store, church, 
Parsonage, and a few houses: This did not 
fork werywel, so Rom had to buy a second 
ight plant, which Bert Norden hooked up in 
sich 9 way that both plants could run at one 
fine, Normally, the plant stopped st Il p.m 
tnd everybody had tobe in be by then or be 
ietsitingin the dark, Only when the consist 
fy had a mecting was the plant kept going, 
fle going lng te I, Those men 
Eieved in overime 

From the stan, the garage go ot of busi 
ness, Henry Determan came fom Barzhead a5 
‘mechanic he was followed by Gert van Di 














en, Bl Vander Less, Tbbe Vander Leest, 
eon Steyr. 

(On Novernber I, 1950, the Stl fara was 
blessed with thee fourth son, Hedley Ralph 
Rmnas now a sub-deter forte ord compa: 
nyand when’, K Mast ia, Rom became fhe 
Jahn Deere deer as vel, He even did sone 
uh whieh Sin Tig 

Ste Lond nes god tothe tls Komoerved 
one tam in the Sonsitory, They had many 
Rene with whom they had ice evenings t- 
ether and wom tey il never forget 

Teople also played jokesom them. One win 
ter retng, Rom aie oe came home from 
Suemed ih the children. Rom spated 9 
benutfatwhtc owl sitingon ne gs pnp. He 
Sepped he car and tol oe fam to sty put 
het took hs 2 neand shot the owt The 
cre down, but vase shay aboard when 
Rom pce up Then fom alo noted» 
{yee standing by the garage door frozen 

i too. Rie says, We know, Marten 
‘Merenge that you played that tick onus 

“The Stel boys loved Neerlandia: they “lived” 
entering wintr and also went rappin 
Fee bush an Bert Nennngas bush il 
Olt aught them How to stan weasel and 
frustrate boys especialy Sty were od 
Foukey players Sid was an all sound sport 
& 

Marly, Parca was born on August 3, 

we i Wat habpnes 
there was inthe Se fay 








‘Standing: Marton, Hel Siey Pete, Sete om, Mar 
tym A 1088 
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So the years wentby, until 1960 In that yeat 
the Stels decided to sell the garage and move to 
Ontario. The garage was sold to Fred Tocbes 
and Gerrit Gelderman. Simon Tuininga moved 
the Stels to Richmond Hill, Ontario, for the 

rie of an old Massey combine, which Rom 

‘ad received as a trade-in, In Ontario, Rom 
worked for Beaver Lumber Company. 

Jn 1978, alter 18 years, they came back to 
Neerlandia. They could not forget the place 
where they had spent so many good years and 
made so many friends, The old garage was 
gone andso was the house Anew garage had 

en built by Neerlandia Co-op. There Rom 
was hired as service manager, 

Upon Rom’ retirement on September 30, 
1982, 2 farewell party was given the Stels by the 
store board and employees. A week later, with 
regret, they left their apartment above the 
Store, to move to Airdrie, Alberta, fo be with 
their family, 








Rie Stel 


ANDY AND DONNA (MAST 
STRYDHORST 

‘nce was the twelth child born into the 
surydhorst family His childhood was similat to 
tmott, He broke his wrist twice and asa toddler 
tras rescued from the rain barely sister Alice 
Noone knows who pulled him out of the ma 
hue pit, but his father was heard to remark, 
“ifs easier to make another one than fo clean 
that one!” Andrew survived the brush pling, 
‘oot picking andl farm chores, and entered the 
ord in 1585 Following graduation in 96, he 
‘worked for Transport Canada as a professional 
engineer unt 1980 

Dora Mast was raised in Neerlandia and 
attended school in Neerlandia and Barrhead, 
Studying music along with the regular courses. 
During 1967-69, hers was that frien voice on 
the telephone switchboard at Central fom 9:00 
in t07.00 am. She usually slept on the job 
{there was a cot next to the switchboard) since 
the night shift was quiet excep forthe ocea- 
Sonal emergency call, Thursday mornings 
wwere diferent since this was the day to hip 
hogs. Donna would be paraly awakened by 
the buzzing of the phone t 5:00 a.m. and fully 
aakened few seconds later when someone 
‘would holler ino her eat, “Would you get me 
the operator please? You se, Dick Ps was 
aie hard ef hearing and assumed everyone 











clse was too, Had she had her wits about her 
Donna might Rave suggested thatthe Edimon- 
ton operator had already heard him 
"Andy and Donna were married in Neetlan- 
aia on November 27,1970, by Rev P. Van Dru 
en. After living in Edmonton for about a year 
they moved to Ottawa, Melanie Grace October 
50, 1978) Shane Andew Guly 27,1976), and 
‘Amanda Dawn (September 29,1975) were bor 
there. Erin Lynn (May 23, 1981) was born in 
Bartha, following Andy and Donna's return 
tothe farm, Andy has often been asked why 
they came back to the farm, As long as the 
overnment was spending money on airports, 
Andy's job was interesting and worthwhile 
During his lst year with Tanepor, however, 
most abs of any significance were assigned 10 
consultants (privaizaion) but all personnel 
were retained Gob security So they all had 
Ile f0 do except invent new words (buzz 
words) to describe what they were doing 








Upon returning to the farm, work once 
again took on meaning for Andy, although the 


ddays are long and 5:00 a.m. sometimes comes 
too soon. Andy and Donna feel that the Lord 
hhas been good to them and are thankful fora 
place in the Neerlandia community 

"Andy Strydhorst 


HENRY AND SANDRA (ELGERSMA) 
‘STRYDHORST 

This chapter of history begins with the ith 
of Henry Strydhorst in Neerlandia, in 1936. His 
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yowing-up years and school years were in 
Nerina, After completing grade nine he 
autschool and i foto carpentry work is 

Ist major project was a chicken coop which he 
tne hs brother James put up together when 
they were thirteen and twelve years of age ve 
spectively, Before this thelr projects were more 
‘Bie lin of un and games: twenty fot high 
Swings, tits and a merry-go-round, which 
though near to being dovnright dangerous, 
provided hours of entertainment for them and 
ithe neighbour cldren 

Te frst few years of post school ie were 
spent at the home place but it soon became 
{ident that something would have tobe done 
tosupplement he family’s meagre income. The 
wintefmonths would surely be the best time 
Mork out so, in the winter of 1958-5, Heney 
Ind James found work in umber camp. The 
Saw, owned by Pete Albreght, was lcated 
some thirty miles northwest of Fort Assn 
fine; wages were elghyfive cents pe hour 
and, from this, board oftwodollrs pet day was 
deducted. They worked five-andeahall nine- 
fourdays soon Saturday aftemoon they would 
go Home, retuming to the camp on Sunday 
Evening. There were also others from Neeran- 
Sia employed inthis camp. Riding with Evert 
WWever who was the proud owner of 1929 Chev 
Cat Henry, James, and two Peters boys would 
Spend about three-andeahalf hours on 2 Sen 
Ey evening travelling back to the lumber 
caiyp This Was at tines an endurance test for 
thefardes of men, for when twas 40 degrees 
‘low zero outside, the temperature in Wever’s 
Carat leas inthe back seat) was also near the 
stinus 40 mark — without considering the 
‘ind chill felt through the lilting doors. 
Needless to say they always wore tht parkas 
and fet boots on these excursions. 

During the summer of 1955 Henry began 
dianein coeperdty work, and in the nect fear 
feen years constructed a number of houses, 
tars, and other buildings in the Neerlandia 
tres forhimslf and his bride-to-be, he bulla 
House inthe winter of 16182. 

On June 15, 1962, Henry marred Sandra 
Hgersma, Like Henry, Santa had qt school 
atler grade nine, She then worked fora lot of 
People in their homes, usually taking care of 
Thethousehold while the mother was hospi 
{nlzed witha nee baby. She spent the school 






































year of 961-62 working for Tine Abday,aschool 
teacher in the are. 

Upon their marriage Henry and Sandra 
moved into thir new house: They had bought 
the NW 21-6235 from Melle Elssngo, Sandea’s 
tncle, Mele, who was living with fis parents, 
had thellarge house moved afew yards so that 
Henry and Sandra could bold their new house 
on the locaton of theo 

Heney and Sandra purchased two quarters, 
the SE 384235 and SW 3382.35 from Frank 
Robinson in 1966. They now operate mined 
fam raining grin, hogs, and ete 

Farming was often aschalengingforSandea 
as it yas for Henry especaly inthe fal when 
She ha to become adept attractor driving — 
iter which she would have eleven monte to 
tither ty to remember unt he next ime, how 
to do things right orto ty to erase the entire 
‘xperence fom her memory. One of the hard 
tctlessons for hertoleam wasone in which she 
fic to pall one vehicle with another. On one 
fecasion she had to pull the truck which sab 
omy refused fo start However because of ts 
positioning, this was not going fo be a simple, 
Staightfonsard pl ater, Sandra had to pal 
the truck ackards while Hlenry steered it 
‘Thinking thatthe most effective pull had to be 
companied by firamountof peed, Sandra 
ited her best to achieve this. Atimes Henry 
tnd the track cb not seem to be cooperan 
tery well and the pulling got quite han 





‘ck: Aber, omy, Haney. Sinon Flot Bary Sonera, 
iota Mananne 800 
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However, Sandra knew how to combat that 
problem: simply step harder on the gas! After 
ome time had passed and some distance had 
been covered, andr ied hey ad een a 
this long enough, a quick checkin the rearview 
tiror revealed that they certainly had! The 
truck was veering wildly fom ditch to ditch, 
finally coming to rest on its side tn the ight 
ane, Severed at rm i cin, Hor, 
Sandra jumped from her vehicle to meet Henn 
this. He was straggling to emerge fom 
window, and greeted her with the follow 
"What are you trying to prove red to signal 
to you that the truck had started, by lightly 
Spplying the brakes,” Atthat stage Sandra had 
‘ot yet famed all the signs and signals 

















The years brought many changes, among 
them the addition of scchiloren, Harvey James 
seas born May 8, 1963, and isin law school 
pursuing » cateer which has been a long-time 
ream. Om May 16,196, Albert Anew made 
iis appearance Eling the household with fan 
and mechiet Hei in his second year of study 
RBC, having previously studied a year atthe 
Uat A Gloriajeancameon the scene on March 
2, 1966, Her das ft comment upon seeing 
the new baby was, “Tes agi cn tel by the 
mouth,” Having always enjoyed school, Clora 
Rstadyingat he U ofA, hoping someday tobe 
a teacher. The trio became four with the addi- 
ton of Simon Wayne on January 5, 1968. He is 
how in grade twelve and plans fo continue his 
‘luca, apparently not oo badly affected by 
Sather disenchanting fist day of school. On 
that day he didn’tknow when i was lanchtime 

s0 he didn't eat he broke his thermos — 
‘erefore went without a drink and he topped 
ofthe day by missing the Bus! Bary Allan os 
fomnjuly7, 97, ete iti fellow witha mop 
of black hale At his baptism, one young fellow 
{nthe pews whispered to his mom, “That baby 
hos more hair than his dag It was not natural 
baldness that had afflicted Daal athe, twas a 
barber who wanted to make sure Dad got his 
money's worth! The caboose, Marianne 
‘Adana, showed upon September 13, 1974-8 
ty lite git with a mighty voice. After one 
‘hurch sevice in which Marianne loudly ex 
pressed her displeasure with the world, the 
Family faced many accusations of having shown 
horror shoves to the poor gil the nigh before 


Life has been good for the Strydhorsts. 








They thank the Lord for the many blessings 
‘over the years. 


Strydhorst family 


JAMES AND RETA (STURWOLD) 
SrrvDHoRsT 3 

‘Athough James and Reta both grew up in 
Neerland they did not make t er perma 
nent residence unt 1972. 

James graduated from high school in Barr- 
head and then attended the U of A. He became 
2 teacher, and taught for one year in each the 
Neerlandia school and in West Edmonton 
Christin School, and then in Lacombe Chis. 
tian School for ive years 

‘Alter Snishing high school, Reta attended 
Dordt college forfour years. After graduating, 
she taught at West Edmonton Christan Schoo 
land also Lacombe Christian School. After the 
family moved to Neerland, she taught atthe 
Neerlandia school for one year and has since 
served as a substitte teacher 

James and Reta were married August 2, 
1968, in the Neerlandia Christian Reformed 
Church with Retas uncle Rev. Jack Stulp of- 
Fiating. James and Reta spent the frst four 
years of their marred Ife in Lacombe, where 
they both taught. Inthe summers, James sold 
World Book Encyclopedias, 








‘Asse, Lee James, Fl, Shawna, 1986 


Leslie and Russell were born in Lacombe. 
Leslie James was born November 18, 1969. He 
‘was bom with spina bifida and asa result must 
tise a wheelchair. He first went to school in 
‘Neerlandia and later transferred to Barzhead. 
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In 1989, a hydraulic lit was put on the school 
bus to accommodate his wheelchair. Russell 
Kent was bor January 15, 1972, 

Tn uly 1972 the family moved to Neerlandia 
ater they had bought arm ovened by Retis 
parents, Lucas and Annie Sturwold. James 
{grows grain on the land and also manages a 
farrow-to-finish hog operation. In 1982 and 
1983, he was in the Top 20 (according to grade) 
hog producers in Alberta 

“Shawna Marie was born in Barrhead on Ap- 
19,1975, 

After moving to Neerlandia both James and 
Reta have been happy to use their talents in 
church activities and community affairs. James 
has served in the consistory. 





Reta Strydhorst 


JOHN AND GRACE (MEYERINK) 
STRYKER 

John (Aaldert Jan) Stryker was born June 2, 
1930, in Hoogeveen, Drenthe, the Nether- 
lands. He was married December 7, 1955, to 
Grace (Gelsje) Harmina Meyerink (born Janu- 
ary 27, 1938) who was also from Hoogeveen. 
‘Two children were born to them there. Jackie 
(Jacqueline) Francisca June 21,1956) and John. 
an) (December 3, 1957). 

John was employed as a mechanic, but he 
quit his job and since the house was part ofthe 
{Employment package they no longer had a 
place to ive, Thus the decision was made to 
lnnmigrate to Canada. Strykers sailed on the 
Grote Beer on May 1, 1958. The ship had no 
stabilizers to cushion the wave action and the 
voyage was rough. The train trip from Halifax 
‘was even worse. Immigrants going to Win- 
nipeg so provoked the train conductor that he 
relalated by locking the doors tothe bathrooms 
‘on the immigrant car fortwo days. 

Joha immediately found ajobin Evansburg, 
but within three months a friend told him 
about a house and a job as mechanic available 
in Neerlandia, so the Strykers moved again, 
‘They rented the Canadian Reformed par- 
sonage for twenty dollars per month plus jan- 
ioral help in the church. 

‘When they were here for two weeks, Johnlit 
the furnace in the basement oftheir house and 
Went fo work. It was raining outside, but the 
inside was soon filled with smoke. Grace went 
downstairs and discovered a pipe from the fur- 








ack, Grace, Jo, Jo a, 1958, 


nace had rusted through and allen of She also 
Uiscovered what a dusty road was ike when i 
tained ~ she had put on low boots and was 
ping to the garage to call John, but became 
Stack in the mud 

‘One day John had gone to Edmonton and 
Grace decded fo empty the ashes from the 
fumace. There must have been a fev hot coals 
intheashes becass in no ime there was fie, 
fanned by a wind. The fie went into Fishers 
field and although the grainwasoff, he grana- 
‘vas il ornately someone sounded the 
shimandwihinasor inemen wiht 
rere poveing are gu 

That first winter John and Grace bought a 
butchered pig. Since they had no fridge or 
freezer it was kept frozen in a bare ostide 
Bat the weather suddenly turned warm. They 
ted to can the meat but didnt know how, 50 
fora few days they ate mest ike never before. 

in the three-and-a-half years they lived in 
Nerlandia they had two more sone, Richard 
Dale was bor Septemberi6, 199, and Aubrey 
Donglas on July’, 961. Steykers learned the 
language and cistoms and also learned t0 3p 
preciate the people and the country” Tn 1962 3 
Promising job ffer came from Red Deer and 
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the family moved there. One more son was 
born there, 
Grace Stryker 


JACOB AND TENA (SEINEN-KONING) 
STURWOLD 

Jacob Sturwold was born in 1919 on the Stur 
wold homestead (SW 10-62-35). He lived on 
the same farm the first fity-four years of his 
life. Jake went to school in the hamlet of 
Neerlandia for eight years. He missed a lot of 
school to help his father with custom grain 
crushing. He worked on the farm until he was 
about twenty-one years old. Then he drove 
‘wuck for Fisher Bros. for a few years and also 
did some Cat driving for Bill Olthuis before 
Settling down to farm with his dad, 

Tn 1950 Jacob married Tena Seinen from 
Houston, B.C. Tena was a widow with a two- 
year old son, Raymond Calvin (born Septem- 
ber 6 1nd At tis te fc took over hs 

‘On October 26,1951, Lester Jacob was born, 
Since the family was growing, the Sturwolds 
‘made many improvements on the farm includ- 
ing @ good-sized hog barn, In 1952 and 1953 
they experienced severe hail damage to their 
crops, Stanley Douglas arrived on March 8, 
1955, followed on September 18,1958, by Keith 
‘Alan. Another son, Wade Ivan, was born April 
24, 1961. Their family not being complete, the 
Sturwolds in 1965 adopted Denise Marie (born 
March 7, 1964), The next year they started 





ack ay. Lester Font: San Jak, Dene, Kath, Wace, 
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building a new house, In August 1966 they 
adopted Colleen Mae (born February 9, 1966). 
‘A month later the new house was ready for 
fccupancy. What a busy time — a new baby, 
‘moving, and all the farm duties 

‘Tragedy came to the Sturwold family on 
September 17,1967. Their fifteen-year-old son 
Lester was hit and killed by a car as he was 
walking to Young People's Society at the church, 
that evening, God graciously comforted them 
in their sorrow and helped them through the 
hard days that followed! 

‘In 1967, after Ray finished his schooling, he 
got a job in Edmonton. On May 10, 1968, Ray 
arried Lydia Mast. They made their home in 
Edmonton, Stanley also gota job in Edmonton 
after his graduation in 1973. 

‘One of Jake's dreams was fulfilled when he 
get spots license at the age of flty-one 

ving was a great joy to him. 

Though the years in Neerlandia had been 
good ones for the Sturwolds, Jake thought it 
twas time to leave after spending fifty four years 
fon one farm, So in 1975, they sold the farm to 
‘Charlie Baker 

‘After a lovely farewell party given by the 
community, the Sturwolds moved to Abbots 
ford, B.C. — they were looking forward to liv 
ing in a milder climate in the Fraser Valley 

jake worked on maintenance for almost ele- 
ven years at Cargill Hogs. He is now enjoying 

Albertina Sturwold 


ALBERT AND BETTY (MERKUS) 
‘TEMSTRA 

Albert Tiemstra, the oldest son of Charlie 
and Sadie, spoke only Fries until he started 
School, Once school began he soon learned the 
English language. He enjoyed school until 
grade nine when he was the only student in his 
rade. Then the lure of farming became too 
ge he et school to help is dad onthe 





When Albert was nineteen years old he 
‘went to work for his uncle Pete Taininga, who 
‘owned a hatchery: During this time his interest 
also turned to gitls, and he met Betty Merkus. 
‘She had come from the Netherlands with her 

arents in 1948. Two days after her arrival in 

jeerlandia she went to work for Elizabeth 
Bender of Mellowdale. This was a big change: 
she had to learn a new language and cook fora 














threshing crew, When the weather was good, 
Betty and her Uncle John rode bicycle to 
[Neetlandia to attend Sunday church services, 
She appreciated the way the young people ac 
cepted her Betty did housework in Neerlandia 
find Barrhead until her marriage to Albert on 
January 17,1952. 
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ibSthe Tenses ook verhe hatchery 
siness from Pete Tuiinga and operated 
tint 96d. Then they bought five acres in 
Mellowdale (GE 1-0-5) They continued 
With the hatchery business and also raised tur- 
keys and broilers. Their frst home on the 
Acreage was 2 double garage t0 which Jery 
Reta helped them build an addition, Later 
they bought the rest of the quarter and grew 
gram and grass. Since the family was growing 

Spand helping more, Albert as abe to spen 

time as director of the Alberta Broiler Growers 
Marketing Board andto serve as member ofthe 
church counel 





Exgagomont cy 


Albert and Betty’ first home was an old 
‘swenty-four foot square chicken coop attached 
to the Barthead Electric Hatchery. One morn- 
ing after living in the chicken coop for five 
yeas Allert gt out of bed and stepped ight 
through the floor of the bedroom, the tam: 
arack supports and part ofthe floor had rotted 
aay. The Tiemstra family soon found a new 
hhome across from the Barthead school, 

‘Albert and Betty’s marriage was blessed 
with nine children: Liz (Elizabeth) Helen, De- 
cember 12, 1952; Charles August 6, 1954, 
Sharon, July 31, 1955; Eugene, September 26 
1957; Marjorie, December 24, 1958; Pearl, May 
19, 1962; Barbara, April 19, 1964; Phyllis Mars, 
November il, 1967, and Arlan David, june 26, 
WP, Betsy wit ck eos. 
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In 1970 the Tiemstras transferzed their 
church membership from the Barthead tothe 
Necrlandia Christian Reformed Church bee 
Cause there was lager group of young people 
forthirchiliren tosssocate with here: Alte 
children except Phylis and Arlan attended 
Schoolin Baread. AMter high school, Li grad 
tated from the Royal Alexandra School of 
Nursing. She married Arnold Nanninga 
Charles graduated from NATT in 1982 with 3 
Aegre in mechanical engineering, Sharon also 
{graduate from the Royal Alexandra School of 
Nursing. On November 10, 1979, she married 
Cs Heter They farm in Pibroch and have 
three boys. Eugene graduated from the U of A 
wth an engineering degree. He maried Raby 
Nanninga on May 27,1979. They lve in 
tmonton where he is employed by the Nova 
Conporation, They have one child. Marge was 
seventeen yar ld when the Lod 0 her 
hhome on her high school graduation night 
May 2197 The church members were very 
Supportive during that difficult time. Peal 
gztduated from the Uof Ain 1984 with a Bach- 
Sor of Education degree Barb took one year of 
business administration at NATT before marry 
ing Glena van Dien 

Athough the Temstras werecontenton the 
farmand had planned to spend the rest of their 
tives there, this was not tobe. When it became 
clear hat he bys had no interest ang 
the Tiemstras se all xcept ten acres where 
they now live. Mission work had always been 
itnportant tothemand the sl of he farm gave 
them the opportunity to become more in- 
volved, In preparation for thelr work Albert 
dnd Betty tended the Summer Insitute of 
Lingulstis of Wyte Bible Translators t Nor- 
‘man, OKlahoma, Since 1979 they have repre- 
ented Wyeife in northern Alberta and 
Looking back over their lives, the Tiemstras 
find that the words of Proverbs 1639 speak 10 
then: "A mans heart devseth his way but the 
Lord direteth his steps.” 








Betty Tiemstra 


CLARENCE AND ANN (STRYDHORST) 
TIEMSTRA 

Clarence Tiemstra married Anna 
Strydhorst on October 7, 1955. Both had been 
‘born and raised in Neerlandia 

Prior to their marriage, Clarence and Ann 
worked in Edmonton. During the winter of 





1954-55, Clarence worked in a feed mill and 
delivered feed. His wages were ninety-five 
ents per Hout but he was able to putin a fair 
Smount of overtime, which paid time-and-a- 
tale During that suramer he worked foracon- 
straction company andalso bought his ist ea. 
In September he went out blood testing chick- 
fens, Ann had gone to Edmonton in December 
1853 and afer working or Annie Hangs or 
tone month, gota joba Trudeau's Dry Cleaners, 
She worked therefor three years. The stating, 
wage was sixty cents an hour. Later she re- 
teived seventy and finally eighty an hour. Ann 
lived in an upstairs suite ina private home with 
Grace Bos and Bertha Vanden Born. They used 
the same bathroom as the family downstairs, 
‘They paid sixty-five dollars a month rent and 
thei groceries came to about sisteen dollars a 
smonth per person. 

‘After Clarence and Ana’s marriage, they 
lived in Edmonton for two-and-a-half months. 
Clarence was out in the country blood testing 
<hickens for pullorum so he was home only on 
‘weekends, tthe end of December they moved 
{oBarrhead where they rented three rooms ina 
house for forty-five dollars a month. They ved 
inthis house and thenin another one until June 
‘when they bought a small house south ofthe 
Tallvay trecks for two thousand dollars. Nat- 
tral gas was in all three ofthese homes but no 
rater or sewer. The water was carried from 
neighbour’ welland outside tlets were used, 
Clarence and Ann both worked for brother Al- 
bert in the Barrhead Hatchery. Together they 
received three hundred dollars a month. 

During the summer of 1956 Clarence 
worked onan oilsg, dilingholesin the LacLa 
Nonne area. In the fall, he went out testing 
chickens again. In those days there were many 
Siva locks (200-500 birds) of chickens for 
hatching eggs and it was government regula- 
tion that they be tested 

‘Clarence and Ani fist son, Philip Law- 
rence, was boen January 23, 1957, Tat winter 
Bnd spring Clarence worked in the hatchery 
‘gain’ During July and August Clarence and 
‘ery short man named Henry painted several 
Hotes together That worked out very well 
Since Clarence, who i all could paint the top 
boards and Henry the bottom boards. 

‘After testing chickens in the fall and work- 
ing in the hatchery again during the winter, 
Clarence and Ann moved to Neerlandiain May 
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1958, onto the farm where Clarence had grown 
up GE 27-61-99), Clarence had no interest in 
Bran farming and didnot want to borsow a ot 
SFimoney to buy the whole quarter plus mar 
‘hiner, go together heand Alber bought hie- 
ty acres ftom thelr dad, Later Albert sold his 
Share to Clarence and Ann 

When Clarence and Ann moved onto the 
farm they had nolectrity, as the plant which 
the folks had used ad given up. But they got 
Gigary Power within a month or two. They 
facno running water ether, s0 when they got 
the fearing Clarence puto Bi ran 
barrel upstais anda pipe with aap on the end 
dovin tothe Kitchen He did not bother to put 
troverhow on the bare so many times whet 
vas filed ran over, Finally, after being 
Soaked many times, part of the Kichen cei 
Sm down, I was repaired and from then oh 
trove care was taken to prevent another acc- 
dent. 

Clarence and Ann sere blessed with more 
children: Roberta Glen, December 18, 1939 
Bernard Dean, March 10, 1963, Kevin Lee 
November’, 1966, and Stephen Drew, May 18, 
Br 


Back Pi Aan, Clarence, Fon ami, Rober, 1963 





The first years on the farm Clarence milked 
four or five cows and had a two-storey barn 
with about fiteen hundred chickens. After 2 
rrumber of years of struggling along, trying to 
make ends meet, Clarence went back to testing, 
Chickens in the fall, Ann and Phil looked after 
the chickens, and Phil milked the cow while 
Clarence was gone, 





Clarence's chicken testing ended with a car 
accident on November 12, 1968. He spent only 
iho weeks in the hospital but could not work 
for the rest of the winter He receved work 
Ian's compensation and with the help of the 
neighbours and relatives managed to Keep the 
Tanin going. The Tiemstras even did without a 
far for about four months. Their neighbours, 
Teterand Grace Per, picked Annand the chi 
dren up for church on Sundays and Wilma 
‘Wierenga took Ann to the store for groceries 
very Friday. Clarence had therapy in Edmon- 
ton for the month of Merch 

or several years Tiemstzas had a flock of 
turkeys for hatching egas and later raised six or 
Seven thousand a Yea for mest 

Clarence served on the church council and 
fon the store and sehool boards. He was on the 
Lliydate board forfour yeas and presently is 
vice-chairman of the Egg Hatching Marketing 
Board. Anniscapable witha hammer and nails 
And her sons have inherited this capability 

‘Alter graduating and working at several 
Jobs in Edmonton, Philatended Dordt College 
Fortwo semesters. He marced Carolyn Ruiter 
from Edmonton on August 1, 1977. They and 
their two children, jit Lym (February 8,179) 
td Lev Mark une 12,198), liveon the south 
nd of the home place. Phil works with his dad 
Sand enjoys Neerlandia’s number one sport — 
thockey, Carolyn enjoys participating in fitness 
avis 


‘Sie, Kevin, An, Cirnoe, Caryn, Bom, Phi. Front 
a fnew Robo 1977 
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Aer graduating from high school, Roberta 
attended Dordt College, where she met Ron 
Biel of Lacombe who was earning a degree in 
agricultre, On May 20 1980, Rn and Foberta 
‘were married. They lived in Lacombe for one 
Year befor they went to Swaziland, Aftic, for 
Tihhee-year volunteer term sponsored by the 
Mennonite Central Committee, There Ron 
‘worked on water projects while Roberta set 
2 lbrary fora teacher training college and ltet 
did secretarial work for a doctor Clarence, 
‘Ann, Kevin, and Stephen visited them in 
Swaziland in March 198 

Berni, an apprentice at Paddle Plumbing 
is engaged to marry Colleen Pers August 10, 
1984. The other boys are sill at home. Clarence 
and Ann are thankful to God for the good le 
Hehas given them in Neerland, 

Clarence and Ann Tiemstra 








SIMON AND DOROTHY (BAKER) 
TIEMSTRA 

‘Simon Tiemstra married Dorothy Baker on, 
March 21, 1957. Simon and Dorothy farmed 
with Simon's parents until 1963, then bought 
the family farm, which consisted of four 
Tiemstra homesteads, From their marriage five 
children were born: Albert Simon, November 
6, 1957; Denise Trudy, July 23, 1959; Teresa 
Charlene, May 3, 1964; Craig Simon, February 








24,1970; and Melanie Joy, March 15, 1975 
























‘Staning: ance, Simon, Teresa, Craig. Sealed: Mola, 





On March 14,1981, Albert marred Lori Mae 
Xistemaker of Clinton, Mississippi, US. 
She had been born February 19, 1959, in 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands. She received her 
Ba dere in education from Dordt College in 
1980, then taught kindergarten in Jarvie fortwo 
Yeats, Albert and Lost have one daughter, 
Natasha May, bom July 22, 1983. They bought 
{wo quarters of land from Albert's parents and 
are now fourth-generation farmers on the 
Tremstra land 





on neldg Natasha, Aber, 198, 


Denise attended Dordt College for two 
years, then later received her BA degree in edu- 
ation from the U of A in 1982. On July 25,1981, 
Denise married Harry Ludwig of Edmonton. 
He is studying law and Denise is teaching at 
West Edmonton Christian School. Teresa is iv. 
ing in Westlock, working for the Westlock 
News, 

Dorothy Tiemstra 






FRED AND SENA (KONYNENBELT) 
TOEBES 
When Fred Toebes was one year old, his 
family came to live in Neerlandia. During his 
early childhood years there were no neighbour 
boys ins age, but that changed in 1938 when. 
Lambartus Janssen bought the farm north of 
1¢ Toebes homestead. Janssens moved in dur- 
ing the summer holidays. Their youngest son 
Jack was ten years old — exactly Fred's age — 
and he and Fred soon became very close 
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frends. Jack, having lived inthe ety and hav 
ing gone toa mach larger school, had an et- 
trey different range of interests and story- 
books than Fred had ever dreamed of The boys 
Spent many happy hours together. In he sun 
tertme they would often go swimming in the 
{reek on Unce Bil Boawman’ land or ishing 
Site Shoal Creek near the Wilsons In winters 
time, after spending a lot of time clearing the 
Sow off the ce, they would skate on Kippers’ 
pond or on Bafa Lake. Even today, forty ive 
ear later, Pred and hie wife, Sens, and Jack 
Bnd his wife, Ruth, are thebestof friends 

red’ formal schooling ended in 193 when 
he graduated from grade ine. His first job was 
in the Neerlandia Co-op store. The days 
Scemed awfully long! He worked from 8:00 
Sim, 10 600 pam. and as wel, had to walk the 
two miles to and from the store morning and 
night, In 1943 he stated taking a corespor 
{lence course in auto and diesel mechanics 
from the Chicago Vocational School. This 
ure lasted wo year, with shop traning in 
Edmonton for three months during the winter 
Fred graduated from Chicago Vocational in 
Macc 147 ndone monthisterbepsn working 
in Neerandia's fst Co-op garage, where he 
‘worked fr to years, Then he ook job clear 
Ingland with a D8 Cxterpiiar tector working 
{orBill Obhsis and Louis Nanningas 

Fred attended a youth camp at Gull Lake in 
‘he summer of 1949, and whe there meta gi 
irom Nobleford. They hada very good time st 
the camp, but after going back to work Fred 
forgot about her, Bat there she was again atthe 
ret youth camp — looking beter than ever 
‘Ser that camp, dhey started dating but had 
ne rel problem: Nobleford and Neelandio 
Se four hundred miles apart. In 959 that was a 
dong trip, their courtship had to continue by 
Ia, Alter three years of wring letters every 
‘week and visiting for tvo weeks each Year, Fred 
finally married Sena (Gesina) Konynenbel on 
june 26,1952, Sena had been born in Leth 
badge on January Tl, 198, and grew up In 
Nobleford 

Fred was very happy and things had never 
looked better for him, He and Sena bought the 
family farm from his dad, to be paid for im 
thonthly payments. Sena, being fm 
inved doing chores and gardening, and Fed 
had ajob in the Neerlandia garage working for 
Sil and Dieterman. On the frm they had si 











‘Fred and Son on he Roneymoon. 


milk cows, three hundred laying hens, and a 
{ew hogs. Besides tha, the fll of 1852 brought 
an excellent crop so they really had it made. 
But, sad to say, this beautiful situation was 
not to fast very long. On November 12, 1952, 
Fred contracted polio and was taken to the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital in Edmonton. There 
he pent tworand--Half weeks in isolation and 
twos then transfered othe University Hospital 
{or rehabilitation. He was hospitalized for one 
hrundzed days. After much therapy he finaly 
Caine Rome ate endo March 165 weatng? 
Steel brace to suppor his back and upper body 
find walking very carefully with two canes 
During his hospltalization, Fred's dad came 
‘ack to the farm and did the chores. Sena lived 
in Edmonton with friends for whom she did 
housework) and visited Fred every day 

























































After cning it in ie ping, Fred and 
Sena experienced fisihand what Smmaunisy 
ivng sal about. They got hep rom friends 
td ong bowen til RCE crop tn pn ee 
charge. The crop thal yeer (955) looked 
really good unl August 20 when they were 
hailed out one hundred percent. On Deveber 
15/159, they received anew my ofhope when 
thelr dest dapat panice Laine, vs bom, 
She gave thes much plessore, but also aed 
Fesponsibliy. The following spring the neigh- 
ote again putin et os tat ebm only 
2s they wer hlled out ont handed percent 
These fv years lt the ttl ruined finan 
aly. The) vere unable to maken far py 
tment, bu lived thankfully each day, receting, 
the love and support of communtiy, neste 
tous and end 

in eptember 1954 Fred acepted a job offer 
tm ee sation nee, Pug 
fran doing abe obs or $L25 a hour Fe 
Ee Sena refed out ine farm toa neighbour 
Jake Starla and stayed In Letibrge for 
Anos to year: They cured to Neen 
injuly 1856, One month ater they sold te arm 
to Byer Krikke and bought garage business 
tre house from Harey Branden i Voge. On 
Apel 24 1962 a second daughter, Carolyn 
Me, was bom, again giving them iach oy 
ane satisfaction, 











Eldon, Jence and Hank Wierenga, Sena, Fred. Kent 
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With Fred's health and strength gradually 
‘improving, they were enabled to work in Fred 
Garage until February 1976. Although they ex- 
perienced some lean years (along with the 
farmers) when snows came early and crops 
could not be harvested, they also had many 
{good years. They look back, infact, onthe years 
in Vega as the most satisfying years of their 
lives. On March I 1976, Fred began working at 
the new Co-op Service Centre in Neerlandia, 
after selling the garage and house in Vega. 
Later that year, the Toebes moved into a new 
home in the Centre and now enjoy working in 
Neerlandia, Janice married Hank, Wierenga in 
1973 and Carolyn is working and living in Ed- 
monton, 





Fred Toebes 


CLIFFORD AND ANGELA (VANDER 
SLUYS) TUININGA 

Some of Clifford Tuininga’s earliest memo- 
ies are of his dad and mom at odds on fee 
issues such asthe place of sports ina person's 
lif, the things a Christian should and should 
not do, and who are better, Friesen ot 
Groningers. Much of this was heard at night 
through the openingin the cing the lving 
room which allowed the heat 0 go upstairs 0 
the bedrooms. 

Cf sil remembers with pleasure the days 
his dad came home with a prairie chicken or 
ther game. That was mighty good eating! Ded 
tioo Reda Kaas for geting opruce gu How 
the Kids loved it 

‘During the harvest season Cliff was allowed 
tostay homeand drive tractor. These days were 
‘citing because of thetales told andthe pranks 
pulled. One day while they were threshing, « 
Eow ventured onto the field forthe umpteenth 
time. The erew decided to round up the cow 
and tie a bucket with a rope to the tal ofthe 
‘ow. This worked great with dogs, but would 
work witha cow? Yes it did! The last that was 
Seen of the cow was an occasional reflection of 
the bucket as it bounced 

Clif started grade eleven in Barrhead but 
ater four days taded his books for a shovel, 
beginning work for his Uncle Simon. At this 
tune much farm work wasmanualandy since he 
worked long hours, Cif was very tired by the 
end ofthe day. 

“There ae many good huntersin Neerlandia 
‘but Clifford is nof one of them. At onetime he 






































and some others went hantingin the Blueberry 
Mountain area. Chifrd set of by himself 
Iowinga moose tal. Hesoon suspected that he 
twas lst. When he checked his compass, he 
Eni soacracae panic heed a hot 
tthe and his hunting partners oon 
{ame running, Clifford found, though, that he 
sto only one hundred and ity yrds fom Ns 
truce 

in 1964 Cliff went to Dordt College as an 
all student to study for the minis. Lain 
proved to be t00 initch for hin to Randle, 
Fowever sot ended his college fe to years 
aflerhe ted 

‘Now started another phase of Cis if. In 
partnership with Case Van Book, he bought 
iceland rnsport from Simon fulningn, He 
stlfhad ine for ater things besides tucking 
Ciifattended » student high school conference 
fsa discssion leader The conference, bel in 
ed Deer, dealt withthe ration of the Bible to 
Tearing. It ws here that Clif met his future 
wie, Angela vander Slay 

‘Angela, bor january 13, 1948, n Alkmaae, 
North Foland the Netherlands, came to Can 
‘dn with her parents and thee older sisters in 
{881 Her father was a painter The weekend 
tons the beginning of budding romance, 
Somevhat stormy st times, At one pont, {0 
Aten how ood Ht latory 
‘Angela went to “nty College This was in: 
des the separation they needed. Upon her 
feturn they decided to be marie. hey ex 
Changed vows in Maranatha CRC in Eamon 
tonon December 21,1968, 

“There was a cold spell of 4050 below sero 
arene for the ist ax weeks ltr Clif and 
Angela settled into anew trier Trucking, 
farting, and mariage were to much for CU 
sore sold his share of the trdcking business 
Case, He entered into a farming. partnership 
‘rth his dad and brother Andrew. Later they 
were joined by Alfed and Sidney and finally 
Ceci Alter several years, the parnership was 
Gissclved: Nove on Ris own, Clif has a farrow- 
tosnish hog operation witha few cows a8 
sideline. ena 

Cilfand Angela were blessed with five chit 
dren: Jilain boen on October I, 1969; Cindy 
Mae on April I0, 1971; Melisa on May 29,1974 
Joe! Cliford on May 13,1978 and Laura Joy 
bom on May 10,1986, 

The Tuininga family was quite healthy ast 
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grew, although it did have a few mishaps. In 
{B74 jlan needed tobe rushed to the hoopital 
to sew upa gash in herforchead after she ran 
into an ave in 1979 Cindy fel from 2 pole at 
School and broke her arm badly. At the Univer- 
Sty Hospital in Edmonton she had pins put in 
tohelpsetitpropery Lisa spent ten daysinthe 
Barrhead hospital in 1978 after twenty-seven 
pete fhe body was burned by hot wer 
Cf and Angela sil reside in Neerlandia 

‘They are happily busy with their family farm 
ing, and community. 

Cliff and Angela Tuininga 


DAVID AND ALIDA (VANDERGRIFT) 
TUININGA 

‘The David Tuininga family history began on 
November4, 1972, when Alida and David were 
married in Smithers, British Columbia. This 
event was the culmination of many trips and 
long distance phone calls toand from Smithers. 
Alida and David had first met as a result of the 
forts of Rev. elle Tuininga, who extended his 

toral concern to his brother Gordon and his 
riends, David and Andrew Tuininga. These 
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young men seemed well on their way to becom 
ing confirmed bachelors, so Jelleissued an invi- 
{ation to them to come and see the many 
beautiful girls in Smithers, Although somewhat 
skeptical of elles judgement in this regard, the 
trio accepted the invitation. David's doubts 
vanished when he met Alida, and the rest is 
history 

Alida had been born in 





mithers on June, 


1953, and after her schooling worked asarecep” 
tionistin Smithers General Hosptial, 





eve Alcs, Jorn, Maro, 1983. 


David and Alidas fist home on the SW 
20-6135, was the farmhouse which Pete and 
{ena Tuininga had builtin 1997, Jlle Elizabeth, 
David and Alida fist chil, was born on May 
41975 Marlene Grace was born on October 
1978, and Jeremy David on June 8, 1981 

‘David and his father and brother oven Kae 
peda Farms Ltd. They maintain a mixed fame 
{igoperation producing eggs grain, and hogs 

Se en ee Ovid Tunings 


GORDON AND MARJORIE (HORLINGS) 
TUININGA 

Gordon Tuininga and Marjorie Horlings 
met in Smithers, Briish Columbia, when Gor- 
don went to vist his brother Jelie who was 
‘minister there a that time. Marjorie had been 
bom in Smithers on July 3, 1953. During their 
courtship, Gordon worked as a trucker in 


‘Smithers, in order to be near Marjorie. After 
three months, he was eager to get back to farm- 
ing. He preferred the flat open land in Neerlan- 
ddia and being his own boss. In October 1972 
Marjorie moved from herhome in Smithers toa 
basement suite in Barrhead. There she worked 
at Barrhead Clini till her marriage. Gordon 
and Marjorie were married in Smithers on July 
20, 1973, and then moved into their mobile 
home on the Tuininga farm (SE 19-61-35), 

“The practice of describing location by means 
by means of north, south, east, or west was 
foreign to Marjorie. Having come ftom an area 
where no road was straight and most were 
named, she had learned to use directions only 
{n terms of right or left. To this day, unless the 
road is very familiar, Marjorie would soon be 
Istifshe were told, “Gotwo mileseastand one 
mile north. 
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(On January 14,1975, Gordon and Marjories 
first baby, Juanita Lynn, was born, Kevin 
Shane was born October 24, 1976. In October 
1978 they moved into their new house, which 
had been built that summer. Their second son, 
Shannon Dean, was born on December 27, 
1979. They had areal surprise on December 15, 
1981, when twin girls, each weighing about two 
and one-half pounds, were born to them. After 
theo months in an Edmonton hospital, the two 
tiny girls, Christy Lenoreand Corinna Leanne, 
were welcomed home. Gordon became more 
domesticated than he had ever been, as he did 
his share of caring for them, Gordon and Mar- 
jote feel that God has richly Blessed them and 
their family 

Marjorie Tuininga 








KLAAS AND ESTHER (NANNINGA 
TUININGA 

Klaas Tuininga was born at home on Sep- 
tener 1838 rom the tine hewn a 

wanted tobe a farmer. At that ne in 

ReLtandas history wacom prose 
fons to quit choo! as soon as they reached the 
legal age to do so, They would then work fl 
tine onthe family farn, Klas was happy that 
Ie dad expected him to follow this procedure, 
and he quit school ater grate nine 

Esther Nanninga was bor on December 8, 
1944 toCorny andSena Nanninga. She went 0 
school and helped her parents on the farm, 
‘Then, on June 14, 1963, Klas took her for his 
trie 

They made their home in Neerlandia on the 
SW 20-0135, inthe house in which Klaas’ par- 
ents had lived for many years. Their married 
lfestarted oot hilariously’ They came home to 
discover that chickens and chicken roosts were 
occupying their home, When a kitchen cabinet, 
door was opened chicken flew out squawk 
ing. Some pranksters had used he time dui 
the wedding reception to drag the roosts and 
ter orupansinothe haute o give the new 
Iyweds a ively welcome, Things setied oven 
(uly thereafter, with Klas and Esther con- 
thing to develop their farming and home 
raking sil 

(God blessed their marrage with four son: 
Russell Kent, bom on November 25, 1965; 
Jeffrey Dean, born on July 23, 1967; Colin 
‘Ware born on January 30,1958: and Mureay 
Inyborm on ene 1976, Te birth and rearing 
of heir sons brought them much happiness: 


Bick: Coin, Ruse efiey. Fen: Kass, Mary. Ex 
‘ee 


laughter, and tears. All too soon, it was time for 
Russell to begin school. How long that first day 
of school was —for his parents! Itseemed just & 
short time later that the other boys followed in 
Russells footsteps. 

In 1972 a new house was built on the SE 
2041-35, and the family moved in. It was quite 
a challenge to start farming there, since there 
‘was nota tree or a building on the place when 
they began. Witha lot of hard work, trees were 
planted, the yard landscaped, and hog barns 
rected. A small greenhouse was also built to 
provide flowers forthe flowerbeds and to give 
Kins apportunity to exer is geen thu 
‘On this farmstead Klaas maintains his share of 
the Kapeda Farms farrow-to-inish hog opera- 
tion, which he owns in partnership with his 
fatherand brother 

Klaas and Esther's eldest sons have left 
hhome a second time to go to school this time 
they went to the Christian high schooland The 
King’s College, both in Edmonton. The wrench 
that Klaas and Esther felt was no less painful 
the second time around, Klaas and Esther are 
getvelyinvovedin church and community af 

Esther Tuininga 


LAMBERT AND BETTY GANSSEN) 
TUININGA 

‘On August 20, 1964, Lorne Thininga and 
Betty Janssen Were marted in the Neeflandia 
Christan Reformed Church, They had but « 
house on NW 1761335, There was no previous 
farmstead on this land, so everything Rad tobe 
Started from scratch Power had to Be brought 
ina wel ad 0 be ded, nd sn, Lae 
and Betty bua garage the same year the 
swore married, and’ bain in 963. There were 
no teeson the place so forthe first few yearsit 
could be very windy around the house. They 
Planted approximately two hundred tees bY 
Rand, some taken and transplanted from 
neighbouring land, but inost came from the 
government free nursery near Edmonton 

"Adaughter, Dawn Marie, was bom to Lome 
and Betty on September 21, 1965. Two years 
inter on june 25,1967, another daughter Kim: 
berly Ann, was born 

Lome farmed with his brother Gordon and 
father Clarence forthe fist years ofhis married 
life (Later Lorne and Gordon took over the 
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farm in a partnership.) With the three men on 
the farm, there was litle for Betty to do, A 
number of times she did attempt to help by 
driving tractor during haying season. Lome 
had a John Deere 60 at the time, which Betty 
drove while he stood on the stoneboat to stook 
the bales before unloading them. Things went 
fine when the swath was even and the ground 
level, but Lorne found himself jerked off the 
bale Stooker many times when going up a hill 
or when a heavy swath was too much for the 
baler 

Feeling very incapable on the farm, Betty 
longed to go back tor work. When a part-time 
job as typist in the Neeslandia School became 
Available, Betty took on the job. She worked for 
twelve years in Neerlandia before she trans. 
ferred to Barrhead, where she still works today. 











Lome has been actively involved in the 
canistnn Farmers Federation, serving 8 

rovincal president forthe past ive years He 
iso seringin the board of governors of The 
Kings College and fas been president of the 
Neetlanda local ofthe Christan Labour Asso- 
Gatton sinceltbegansiateen yearsago. Lome 


anenthusiastic backpacker, and has done some 
hiking in Jasper and Yoho National Parks, 
Dawn now attends The King’s College and 
kim attends Edmonton Christian High School 
Lorne and Betty thank the Lord for the many 
blessings of the past 
Betty Tuininga 


SIDNEY AND SHIRLEY AECK) 
TUININGA 

Sidney Tuininga lived in Neerlandia untilhe 
vwas in his teens. When he was in grade eleven 
he left school to go to work on his brother-in- 
law's potato farm in Winterburn, He soon de- 
‘ded that life on the potato farm was not for 
him, so he went to Edmonton where he worked 
{or various construction companies 

While in Edmonton he met his future wife, 
Shirley Mildred Jaeck. Shirley had been born 
September 7, 1951, in Sudbury, Ontario, but 
had come to live with her grandmotherin West 
lock in 1961. After Sid and Shirley were mar 
sled, they continued tolivein Edmonton where 
Shirley was working for the Public Trustee and 
Sid was apprenticing to become a heavy-duty 
mechanic 

Then in May 1973, Sid was given the oppor. 
tunity to farm with his family in Neeriandia. 
Sid and Shirley moved to the NW 30-6125. 
Here they are faising a family of four daugh- 
ters: Tracy Ann (March 6, 1971); Tania Elizabeth 
(February 14, 1974); Tifny Lynn (November 
26, 1976); and Sarah Jane (November 26, 1980) 
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The Tininga partnership was dissolved in 
1982, Sid and Shirley and girs then began far 
ing independently. They operate a commercial, 
ceggbam and pallet barn and raise feeder cattle. 

Sid has been actively involved in sports in 
thecommunity. He recelved the County Volun- 
teer Appreciation Award for community work 
in 1982, Shirley enjoys doing various crafts, 
sewing, and painting 





Sid Taininga 


‘CASE AND SHIRLEY (WIERENGA) VAN 
BE 

Cae Van Beck was born January 8, 1944, in 
Lanteren, Gelderland the Netherlands Inthe 
pring of 98 his family umigrted to Canad, 
‘Eig rst in southern Alberta, Being img 
grants they were continually ooking fer ways 
hotter themeclves and that moved andlived 
invnrious places in Alberta and B.C 

in er the Van Beek family was livin 
eats Alberts, when fe. Kral, who had fst 
Seen in Newrandia ona clsacal appointment, 
Informed Case's father that there was job 
avalable there at Co Rowsans In the fll of 
186, Cave paced his belongings into his 1952 
‘Austin andleltfor Needlandi. After arived 
2+ Rowean’she wassoon busy doing most ofthe 
farm work, becuse Co way suffeing from sr 
that 

This was the rst time Casohad ever vedin 
2 Chvstan community and with peopl of the 
Same cultural background. Since he was a in- 
fellow and had to famly here, several fa 
lies opened their homes to him. He was 
Suprise atthe prest numberof young people 

oon became acquainted th ther, Tie 
Cnijoyed many active with them and found 
00d friends. 

‘One thing that stands out in Cases mind is 
the Young Heoples meetings on Sunday eve 
rings in the church besement. The boys and 
fils met separately for Bile discussion After 
{Remectings were over, they would ali goto 
one pesto pc force However, ore 
fing, the gs would line up on ether sie of 
{he lain the church buacinent — each one 
hoping tat some young man would offer hers 
Fide to where the coffee was being served 
Case not related Yo any of them, thought this 
ts fantastic as he cult have is peo tity 
ei! 

Case quit working for Co Rowaan in the 














summer of 1962 and began working for Simon 
Tuininga. The job involved driving truck and 
taking care of the livestock, which included 
many hogs and cattle. In the summer of 1966, 
CCfford Tuininga and he bought the trucking, 
business from Simon Tuininga and started a 
business oftheir own, In 1969 Cliford sold his, 
share to Case, leaving Case sole owner of 
Neerlandia Transport 

Tn September 1966, Case married Shirley 
‘Wierenga, daughter ofjoe and Grace Wierenga. 
Shirley had been born and raised in Neerlan- 
dia. After quitting school at the end of grade 
nine, she worked asa clerk at Neerlandia Co-op 
for three years, AS part of her duties she 
Pumped gas and helped unload the truck. 

For the first seven years of their marriage 
‘Case and Shirley lived on the Case Ingwersen 
homestead, which was owned by Shitleys fa- 
ther In June 1972 they bought the Michael farm 
(NE 4-62.35) from Jake Sturwold. After pur- 
chasing a house in Edmonton, they moved it 
tonto basement on thei farm. Then, inthe fall 
of 1973, they took up residence on their own 
property. 

They were blessed with five children: Irene 
May (April30, 1967), Timothy Case (October I, 
1968), Michael Scott July 16, 1970), Darey Brett 
(February 12,1973), and Taralee (Grace) (March 
28,1977), 


Diary, 1882 
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Raising their family was not without mis- 
haps. In July 1972 Michael was run over by a 
ding lawn mower. He was rushed to Barshead 
Genefal Hospital by his mother and was in the 
‘operating room forfour hous. Hl go over 200 
ices in his knee ankle and elbow. Alb, his 
deg was broken, and he asin a Body cat for 
two months. Case and Shirley were thankful 
their Lord for Michae's complete recovery. 

Eventually Case decided that he wanted to 
spend more time at home with hs fam, and 
Sin July 1977, alter many yearsof trucking, he 
Sold his business to Claus Cangeveld. Case and 
Shirley now have a mixed farming operation 

Through the years Case has retuened the 
welsome he rccved when he at ce to 
Neerlandia: Case and Shisiey’s door is always 
open to the unexpected Visitor Many young 
Single newcomers to Neerlandia have found a 
Second home there 





Shirley Van Beck 


MIKE AND HILDA (SCHOEMAKER) 
VANDERKEEMEL 

‘Mike (Machiel) Vanderkeemel was born Au- 
gust 18,1908, in Rotterdam, South Holland, the 
Retheriands,As a young man he worked for 
the Holland Amerika Line (HAL). He secretiy 
dreamed of going to America, and thought 
bout it every time he brought an administra- 
tivelistaboard a ship but, being an only sonina 
working family, he knew it would displease his, 
mother. Mike married Hilda (Hillegonda) 
Schoemaker (February 25, 1908) of 
Vroomshoop, Overijssel, on August 24, 1939. 
By 1948 they had three children: Michael (Ma: 
chiel, June 28, 1940), John (Hillegondus, Sep- 
tember 6, 1M), and Barb Teunia Barbera, July 
1, 1947). 

‘After the war Mike worked for the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, but the ministry 
‘was cutting back and things did not look very 
jgood, It was at this time that Vanderkeemel 
decided to take the step of immigration, Be 
‘cause he was a city man with a business educa- 
tion rather than a farmer, hehad trouble getting 
‘visa. Nonetheless in April 1953 he obtained. 
permission to immigrate and sailed on the 
Ryndam: 

Tt was not unusual for the post-war immi- 

rants to change jobs frequently as they tried to 
find a good position for themselves. Mike was 
no exception, He started out as an assistant 








‘caretaker of a Vocation School in Chatham, On- 
fario. He then worked in accounting in two 


different places in Ontario — Tilbury and Lon- 
‘don, Then he took one year of study at RBC in, 
Grand Rapids, 


twas wie he was in Grand Rapids that 
Mike discovered from the Calvinist Contact 
thatthe Newrlandia Co-op was looking fora 
tnanagerbookkeeper Fe applied forthe post 
Toman inmiesunnmer 1900 ws awakened by 
‘ongeistance cal. Charles Baker, who Wap 
Secreary of the Co-op athe time, tld Mike 
that he Rad been chosen out often applicants 
and could begin working September 1960 

By ths tine Barb nes the only child stil 
living a home. Mike writes, "We packed our 
Belongings and headed forthe West Teealized 
that by doing so my wife, my daughter and 
myself became two hots younger 

Tite in Neerland proved to be vast di 
ferent than cy ie in the East. One of the first 
nights they sere here, the Vanderkeemels 
trove awakened by the howling of a coyote 
They were also impressed many ties by the 
Norther Lights was just like it came down 
Grihe roof of our apartment above the tore,” 
Says Mice. Another difference wast hear the 
Fermers tal boat thie land in terms of se 
tone rather than aces as they di in the east 
Nite and fila enjoyed theie apartment with 
its broad view overlooking the Neerlandia 
ferme, llda enjoyed hosting tea paris forthe 
tldery women in Neerland. 

‘Not used to the Neerland oads in winter- 
time, many times Mike found himself and his 
Carin the ditch when tying to visit his custome 
ers a nights, lis customers, however, were 
freon te it — they kept tractor handy 

isp, “Ohi, we canaugh aout i nom 
but at that time the palms of iy hands were 
sweating ‘i 

Wheh Mike began working inthe store, he 
felt overwhelmed by many unfamiliar com 
trois, Fortunately the staf was very co-op 
tative and together they formed a team, 
Serving he arming commanity of Neetandia 

iets during Mikes say that the Neeran- 
dia Co-operative Assocation celebrated its for 
fieth anniversary in 962 The store was sed 
for one day and festiiies were held in the 
School gymnasium. Several men who had 
Served te store as managers during the pre- 
‘ious forty years were present to share inthe 
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joy ofthe day. Mike remembers thatthe gather- 
ing was addressed by the first store manager, 
Case Ingwersen. 

‘One day a salesman from the lumber com= 
pany MacMillan Bloedel in Edmonton told 
Mike they were planning to clear the ware 
house and werehvinga special clearance sale 
At that time one of the farmers had plans to 
build a two-storey chicken coop and could use 
lots of plywood. Making use of the extraordin- 
ary low prices, the Co-op sold four carloads of, 
plywood in the community during 1962-63. 

‘happened before. For this rea- 
son gross sales, having been $180,000.00 a year 
previously, jamped to just about a quarter ofa 
frilion in 1962, 








bee 


The Five Canaans. Jom, Mike, Sealed: Barer, Ha 
Meee 1862 


In 1963 the Vanderkeemels left Neerlandia. 
[After working in Edson, Mike worked in Lon- 
‘don, Ontario, as taxation auditor forthe Federal 
‘Government for almost ten years. He retired in 
1974. Hleand Hilda now live in Zurich, Ontario, 
and spend their winters in Florida 

‘Mike Vanderkeerel 


WILLIAM AND KOBIE (MAST) VANDER 
LEST 

‘Ona cold December night 3% pound baby 
girl was born into the Mast family. She was 
famed Kobie (Coba) and put ina small box on 
the oven door of the wood stove to keep her 
warm. Kobie grew up in a large and lively fam- 
lly. She and her siblings got into plenty of mis 
chief 





In the pringtime the nearby creck would 
verona te nly way tacos would be 
rer fe alin lop, The ehilten had been 
srerned'many nett be caefl whe cross 
Ing butte Rast dren considered ia cha 
itkeetaqucty onscrerortyfotalanceons 
Teg? Aber. and Robie tok the dive one 
(chp May morning after losing thes tance 
sre watching dead pg oaing nthe creak 
‘er deegingthemoties out tey deed 
tut to go'Rore to change for fea of pumshe 
tment fam her parents hey headed of fo 
Sheol ites ¢ ood thing that tines 2 tong 
Selb sthootsotey had fine to yo while 
Walking Por enyyatén, Koble would go ah 
ing er andthe tye For ko 
Fig oes ey ued a pchtork 

Okc whe faherng eggs, Kobe's mother 
noticed thatthe chckenseve not producingss 
many eggs ay they had been inthe past is 
fused her bit of concer and she wondered 
shat reson could be. A few day ater 
Erether Ca found tei alps and cought 
them redchanded Bl, Alert, nd Robie were 
Shen suckeng the eggs aight out othe shel 
Sas might Reve eed sone of mothers wor 
Fingtout the chickens, Dut ot the de ie 
Sichone doings 

ining on arm meant thee was enough 
work for everyone, Robie and fer brothers 
sien herded he cows down te oad wo Bing 
them home for milking: On many ocesons 
they gt very thisty and stopped and drank 
sora rsh om ne covr ne cows were 
‘Braway and the journey home and long. the 
Ghidres wuld hop on the cows and dete 
Bae 

tn 1948, Kobe went to Bdmonton witha 

jena, Gladys Rake, took fora job He 
fat jos was ousedlenning After» Year she 

Feturhed home and worked fora nen the 
Barthead hosp then etured fo Edin 
fore Duties than week Kobe wat asked fo 
tore heme because her mother had fallen snd 
Broken ship Aer several monte Kober 
furned fo mentor and went fo ork nthe 
‘Abcehart Hoppa ast wards, tn 1959 she 
tro tated te lege her employment, but ths 
Tew jb weuld be permanent The wages she 
ts Sered were ot very high but wast 
Heine job, Sn was asked to Become the wife 
of Wa (il) Vander Lest. 

‘Bil hed ben born in Aduard, Groningen, 
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the Netherlands, on September 3, 1921. His 
father owned a bicycle sales and repair shop. 
He left the Netherlands in the summer of 190, 
aboard the boat Samaria. His sponsor was a 
‘Dutch irrigation farmer in southern Alberta 
Bill worked there for three months. 

He had known Henry Dieterman in the 
Netherlands and had trained to be a mechanic 
there, Stel and Dieterman, owners of Neerlan= 
dia Motors, asked Bill to come and work for 
them as mechanic. Bill was glad to have a job, 
but he stayed only one year, boarding. with 
Della Baker. Then Bill moved to Edmonton, 
‘where he worked as a mechanic. 

‘On May 8, 1953, Kobie became Mrs. Vander 
Leest: What a day! Itained all day and night, 
‘and during the reception the sewer backed up 
in the church basement where the party was 
‘being held. Everyone had to go home eatly. 

Bll and Kobie set up their first home in 
Edmonton where their first son, Faul, was born 
February 18, 1954, In 1955 the Vander Leest 
family moved to Neerlandia and lived in the 
feachorae, Bill again worked inthe garage for 
Steland Dieterman, Their second child, Donna 
Elaine, was born December 13,1955. After one 
‘year they decided to move toEdmonton, where 
they toised their family of six. A truck accident 
laimed the life oftheir son Paul in 1981 

‘Atpresent, Bill and Kobieare happily livin 
onan acreage near Tofield, Billisstill employes 
fs 2 mechanic in Edmonton. 

‘Kobie Vander Leest 


LEWIS AND FRANCES (KAMSTEEG) 
VANDERMEULEN 

Lewis (Lieuwe, November 6, 1909) and. 
Frances (Froukje, September 30, 1906) em- 
igrated from Ryswyk, South Holland, the 
Netherlands, in 1948. With them came their 
family of four: John (Johannes, October 2, 
1933), Hennie (Hendrika, May 28, 1936), 
‘Agatha (Gaatske, October 8, 1940), and Daniel 
(August, 1943), Lewis had a teaching position 
in the Neerlandia School 

The Vandermeulen children received some 
of their education in Neerlandia. Dan started, 
{grade one here and Agatha was putin the same 
grade. By 1952 Hennie had had her share of 
Schooling and started working as house help or 
‘outside help. At one time she worked for 
Fete Fisher, who taught her to drive tractor. 
Hennie wrote, What a disaster that was. Itwas 





during harvest time that this took place. A 
Quickie course — five minutes: 1. Here is the 
Starter. 2. Here is the clutch. 3. Here is the 
brake Nebody told me ht you had et goof 
the clutch real easy-lke. I'm sure Pete can still, 
feel his behind when he landed after sailing off 
the binder the frst time we went out into the 
field, Teven backed right onto the platform of 
the binder. Some people make very poor teach- 
fers and some people make even worse stu 
ents.” 

Henn later married John Mast of Neerlan- 
dia, In 952 the Vandermeulens moved to Barr- 
head, where Lewis taught for one year, Frances 
‘worked in the laundry department at the St. 
Joseph's Hospital. After that, Lewis taught in 
various places, including Peace River. in 1972 
the Vandermeulens retired to Barchead. Asone 
of his many hobbies, Lewis started growing. 
orchids. 





Hennie Mast 


SY AND WIEA (VAN DER WOUDE) 
‘VANDER-MOLEN 

‘Sy (Siebolt) Vander-Molen_was born on 
March 2, 1937, in Zandeweer, Groningen, the 
Netherlands. He came to Canada in 1949 with 
his parents, two sisters and two brothers. They 
lived first in Fort Saskatchewan and later in 
Edmonton. After his schooling, Sy worked ina 
bank for four years and then in an automobile 
‘business for 7 years. During that timehe took 
business administration progam which 
proved to bea valuable asset later for farming. 

‘Wiea (Wietske) Van Der Woude was born on 
November 24,1942, in Groningen, Groningen, 
the Netherlands, and emigrated in 1954 with 
her parents, two sisters and one brother. They 
settled in Edmonton, where Sy and Wiea later 
met, They were martied there on February 26, 
1965, Four of theie six children were born there 
‘Tracey was born on May 8, 1966; Sidney on 
April Il, 1967; Wendy on April 21, 1968; and 
Rodney on October 3, 1971 

‘Sy and Wiea were intested in farming — not 
for fs monetary rewards, but forthe lifestyle 
and opportunity todo something on their own, 
Sy had been acquainted with the Neerlandia 
community since 1952, mainly through the Ike 
and Jenny Nanninga family. Soin 1972 he pur- 
chased a farm (SE 30-623-5) in the Vega area, 
‘which became the Vander-Molens’ permanent 
home, Farming proved to be somewhat trying 
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for the frst four years, but after the initiation 
period it gave them a comfortable living, 
‘While in Neeelandia two more children 
| were bom to the Vander-Molens: Paty Myra 
tres born on July 12,1976, and Danna Hope on 
Srptember 4, 1950, Sy serves actively in man 
| dekasorthe pouty dusty, which he main 
enterprise of the Vander-Molen farm 
Sy Vander-Molen 





| GERRIT AND JOYCE (REITSMA) VAN 





| 1928, and spent his childhood years in Rood 
} eschool, Groningen, the Netherlands, He was 

the fourth of eight children. In 1949-1950, Gerrit 
| served with the Dutch Army in Indonesia. 
Upon his return to the Netherlands Gerrit saw 
very litte opportunity for himself so when he 
saw an advertisement written by Herman 
‘Wierenga, Immigration Office, ina local news- 








faery tame te tain: 


about Canada. In August 1951 Gerrit again 
boarded the Volendam, the same ship on 
which he had travelled to Indonesia. After ten 
days by boat and three days by train, Gernit 
arrived in Edmonton, Alberta, He began work 
‘asa farmhand for the Andries Wierenga sonsin 
Neerlandia. Later that same year, he went to 
work for Neerlandia Motors and was employed 
there until 1959. He lived with the Della Baker 
family from 1951-1954, 

‘On May 6, 1955, Gerrit married Joyce Reit- 
sma, They lived first in the hamlet and then at 
Anema's Comer in George Anema’s vacant 
inouse, In 1958 they purchased the Jim Johnman 
farm (SW 1461-35) and moved there. 





len, Rose Arne, Joyce Grace, in, Shirley Gee, ck, 


Geert and Joyce have six children. Their 
coldest daughter, Shisley Anne, was born on 
March 17,1956, and in 1973 married Tony 
‘Wierenga, On July 8, 1957, Grace Karen Was 
torn and in 1975 married Don Fiesta 
Linda Joyce was born August 29,1958, and 
{n1979 married Dennis West They live in Barr 
hhead and have one daughier. Linda fs em= 
ioyed as a receptionist at the County of 
arthead office and Dennis sa truck drive for 
Kanhatl 
Theit oldest on, Jack Ronald, was born De 
ember 7, 1960, From 1979 to 198, Jackattended 
Lskeland College, Vermilion, and is a voce- 
tonal agriculture graduate n 981 he received 
the Lakeland Colfege Recreation Leadersh 
award and also the Student of the Year awa 
Jacklivesathome ands farming with hisfather. 
‘On September 6, 1962, Glenn Jerry was 
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born and on June 11, 1983 married Barbara 
Tiemstra. They have one daughter, Jes 
Louise (December 27, 1983). Glenn and Barbara 
liveon the SE 24-61-45, Glenn is employed asa 
driver with Graydon Trucking Ltd. and also 
farms with his father 
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‘Their youngest daughter, Rose Anne, was 
born April 27, 1965, and is working in Grande 
Cache. Jack and Glenn have been actively in 
volved with the hockey teams from Neetlan- 
dia, They have both played with the Neerlandia 
Fiyers and the Neerlandia Knights, 

Gerrit van Dijken 


PETER AND KATHRYN (BRINK) VAN 
DRUNEN’ 

Peter Van Dranen was born in Sleeuvijk, 
North Brabant, the Netherlands, on June 27, 
1835, the son of a vegetable farmer. In 1951 he 
immigrated with his parents and four sisters to 
Holland, Michigan. Pete's first jobs were facto 
sy work, farm work, and trucking. One ofthese 
jobs proved to be rather significant. Providen- 
tially? while picking up hay in the fields for a 
farmer named Brink, Peter had opportunity 0 
get to know Brink's daughter Kathryn. This 
developed ino a lasting fendship, mariage, 
and a life together. Kathryn was born in East 








‘Saugatuck, Michigan, on October 29, 1933. Pete 
‘and Kathryn were married June 27,1957. 


The next year on July 2, 1958, Mary as 
born their it pride and joy, At this ime they 
swerving in Holland, Michigan, where they 
emeined anti theis second child, Leonard, 
‘ras bor November 24,1953, Then they moved 
to Grand Rapids where Pete, having realized 
Fiscall nt the gospel ministry, had begun his 
Mlucation at Calin College and Seminary. By 
thetime theseven years schooling were over, 
{wo more children had been added tothe fam 
fy: Lots, bor October8, Set, and David, bom 
June 3, B64 

With diploma earned and a call letter an- 
wored the Van Drunens headed westward fo 
‘Ocheyedan, Towa, which was their home for 
the next four yeas, During this time Ruth was 
tbo Gune 20,1967) 

Tete fet he Lord was soon going tocallhim 
toa new field, and when the phone cll came 
from Neerlandia, he, realizing that they had 
teen vacant for three-and-a-half yeas, flt he 
Sou not sy *No So the decion ann 
difficult, and they Began packing 

Everyone talked about how ctidt would be 
in Neerlandia and how far north it ws, but on 
the inital move the Van Drunens did not expe 
Hence it that way. The moming they lft Iowa 
tras one of the coldest mornings during the 
Aime they had lived there, They could hardly 
keep wer in their Checker three seated ca, 
ven with blankets over them, But God Was 
find; the further north they went, the warmerit 
fot-and they arived in Neeriandiaona beaut 
EEX sunny *warm® January day in 1970 

‘Gpon arial in the new pastorate there was 
the eXctement, especially for Kids, of quickly 
looking through the house which was to be 
their Rome, If proved to be the most wind: 
fesistant Rouse the Van Drunens have ever 
Tvedin, The yardwasajoy tolooka, and many 
hours o fun were had in by te children an 
their village fiends, The Van Drunens also re 
iener olny the bg Norther Lights 

met teal not experienced everywhere. The 
Ghilren used to also look for UFO's and the 
{hts that lived on the third storey of the par 
sonage and were always ready to entertain at 
ent 
“The Van Drunens remember: 
rhe long summer days and the short winter 
aye 























— the skating rink which all the kids missed 





when they left — David more than anyone 
se 

—the muddy road to Barrhead which vas later 
paved 


=the natural gas that could belt with a match 
‘asitcame out ofthe water faucet 
— the propane gas lines that would freeze up 
‘on the worst day ofthe year and have to be 
thawed with a it bale of stray 
Yes, that is Neerlandia to them. They es 
pecially remember the things that were un- 
{sual to them, things that they never experi 
enced before or afterwards any other place 








Back: Lu. Many Leonard, Da, Font Poe, Ruth, Kathy, 
Won 197. 


‘The Van Drunens reall Neelandia mada 
latof aus when Mark wes bom February 2 
Bra. ete ond Kathryn wore informed had 
been many a year since a baby was bom inthe 
parsonage, and everyone thought twas a spe 
Eatocrasion: Mark, af course, wos oblivious to 
thi ado. 

Peter and Kathryn left Neetlandia for 
Peoria, lows, in 1973, While there, they 
opted ait oy. In 1982 Pete and Kathryn 
Sorpted a altos church in Devan, Wisse 
Sin, Katryntas ben involved in teaching 
ial education part-time in the Christan 
Schools the ast Ky year afer obtaining a MA 
ifom Drake Univers. 





Kathryn Van Drunen 


ARIE AND JENNIE (STRYDHORST) 
\VEENSTRA 
‘Arie (Arend) Veenstra was born January 2, 





1982, in Kampen, Overijssel, the Netherlands, 
He immigrated from there in 1951, ariving in 
Hilifax on June 22. Arie did not sce any of his 
family again until April 1972. He was spon- 
sored by his maternal aunt Lucy Kippers and 
her husband, John St He came to Canada with 
another aunt, Tren Post, who later returned to 
the Netherlands, 

‘When they arrived in Edmonton there was 
no one atthe train station to pick them up—a 
hice start in a strange country with a strange 
language! Tante Thien was concerned that no 
ride would be coming, s0 Arie found a cab to 
take her to Neerlandia. The cab driver had 
never heard of Neerlandia, and they had to go 
into the station to look it up on a map. Once 
Tante Trien was safely on the way their ride, 
John Kippers, showed up—he had gone tothe 
wrong station. 

“Though Arie was born ina town, he was not 
a city boy at heart. In the Netherlands he had 
Worked for farmers on days off or before and 
after work. After coming to Neerlandia he 
‘worked for several farmers by the month and. 
also spent a few winters in himber camps. 

‘Ane married Jennie Strydhorst on Decem- 
ber 2, 1953. They have five children: Dorothy 
(October 22, 1954), Lambert (September 24, 
1955), Angeline (October 11, 1997), Carolyn 
(March 27, 1961), and Henry (August 12,1966). 




















































‘Angeline Jem hoking Hon Are, Lambert Cary, Dos 
oe a67 
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‘The ist winter Arie and Jennie were mar- 
tied, Ane worked in Thachuks lumber camp. 
Aer that they lived on the NW le-2-36 
‘vere they kept chickens hogs, and cows. The 
heating system inthe uninsusted house con 
Sted Sf wood drum heater anda wood and 
foal range, Or cold nights the water froze in 
the wate: pay Ane and Jennie even moved 
theitbed it thetitchen fora while during the 
Winter ‘The Veonaies could not even afford 
Mieelbarrow so Ane carried the manure out of 
the bam witha couple of old pala messy 
joo! 

“After afew years Veenstras moved to Ede 
monton: Are bod worked making concrete 
manure pitsin the Netherlands, and inEdsnon- 
ton he egan found workin the concrete bust 
mes ni the famuly moved to Didebury 
tre they ented a daty farm 

‘iter vce years in Duasbuy the Veenstras 
came to Necrandiaand rented the SW 8-62-35 
fortwo years, They kept fw cows and pigs 
theres and Avie worked outa lot ofthe fe 
til they bought the SW 6-695 in Vega 
‘shore ty presently ve. To help purchase the 
am they borrowed money frm the Boeren 
feenbankin he Netherlands, The Farm Credit 
Corporation wouldnotlend Ariemoney forthe 
purchase of one quarter insisting that nly one 
never es not able unt 








abort, Dane, Jomatan, 
‘oa 
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Al the girls are on their own and have 
moved away from Neerlandia. Lambert mar- 
ted Anne-Marie Troost (December 16, 1959) of, 
Edmonton on November 10, 1978. They have 
three sons: Daniel Bruce (November 22, 1979), 


Robert Alexander (May 6, 1981), and Johnathan 
James (February 2, 1983) The family lives on. 
the SW 34-62-35. Lambert owns Lambert's 
CConerete Finishing. Henry works with Arie on 
the farm, 





Jennie Veenstra 


ANDY AND FETTJE (VEENSTRA) 
VIERSEN 

Both Andy (Andries) and Fete hail from 
Friesland, the Netherlands: Andy was born on 
‘August 20,1850, in Anjum — later his family 
‘moved to Wieringerwert, on one of the fist 

ders to have been constructed; Fetje was 

worn February 1, 1985, in Hauler: Andy 

remembers when in 1945 the Germans bombed 
the dike that protected the Wieringer-Meet Po 
dr, a8 they fled the oncoming Allied forces. 
‘This lst, spiteful act by the Nazis resulted in 
almost instant flooding of many acres of farm- 
and (the Viersen farm included), with the 
wrler up to 20 fet deep in some places 

Teele the Netherlands in April 1951 with 
her parents and eight brothers and sisters. 
They spent ten days on the Volendam before 
they reached Canada As the boat docked in 
Quebec harbour, immigration officals and oth- 
freon shore warmly gested the migrants, 
‘who al spontaneously began singing their be- 
loved anthem Wilhelmus Van Nasssvwve. The 
Veenstas sang, as well They knew this was 
going tobe a new boginning for them, yet they 
frould not easly forget thelr history and con 
Fessions, From Quebec, the family travelled 
across Canada by tan, arrivingin Telkwa, Bait- 
{sh Columbia, two weeks after they had left the 
Netherlands Ft’ father soon found workat 
‘ ocal imber ml 

in August 1951, Andy Viersen arrived in 
‘Canada by plane and made a similar trek by 
train to Teka. Four year ater in 1955, Andy 
tnd Feije were married they made thes home 
in the Bulkley Valley, where Andy operated a 
Sawmill. Their rst child, Margaret arrived on 
July, 1856, Later, the Viersens moved tothe 
town of Smithers. Sx other children were bor 
Joanneon August 31, 958; Stanley on Septem: 
ber, 1959; Monica ‘on October 15,1960; and 
Teresa on June 10, 1962; Sharon on February 3, 
1964; and Yvonne on August 8, 1965. Then in 
1966 a tragic drowning accident aimed the lite 
of Andy and Fete’ oldest daughter 

‘After Andy had worked many years for 


























lumber companies and in the construction 
busines, the Viersens moved to a farm near 
Smithers. Andy and Fete had come from farm 
inns in the Netherlands, and wanted theit 
dhildren enjoy the benefits of farm le. Three 
more children swelled the Viersen ranks 
Chuistina, October 10,1969; Andsew, March, 
197s and Felicia, May 5, 1974 

Farming in the Bulkey Valley was not easy, 
however, rocky soil, distance from markets, 
andlong winters combined to makeitadificult 
isk Knowing of he Dutch faring comet 
ty in Alberta called Neerland, Andy x 
‘Taming of moving there. In 1976 Andy pal a 
Visit to Neerlandia. Things looked promis 
the farmland looked good, there was a chural 
tloseby, and the community wasin the process 
‘of building a Reformed school. Although there 
were no mountains in Neerlandia and Andy 
thought the trees looked ike shrubs, the Vier- 
sens decided tomove to this small, but growing 
communi 

With the help of Simon Tuininga, Andy pu 
chased a farm from Frank Brunner (SE 
36-635, NE 2541-35). n the midst of all he 
preparations for their move, their eleventh 
ILL Lydia, was born May 90,1977. Sb weeks 
ator, they lef for thle new home. 

‘At fiat Andy and the children missed the 
mountains, and sunny Alberta seemed to be 
jst a8 wet as Brtsh Columbia hed been. But 
tefore long they began to enjoy the landscape 
There the Nerds of ete in green pastures, the 
fields of growing or ripening grain, and the 
beautiful Sunset: Despite leaving behind fam 
ily and friends in Smithers, Andy and Fete 





ack: Moca, Tres, Cran, Vienne, Dek Bowrcegt 
‘Stoney nce, Sharon, Ft. ncy ating Lye, Joame 
ating Peto Pan Faia Acro 1980, 


have never regretted the move to Neerland 
Fiore aswell ssn Ser, they en her the 
peca preted ora sor 
8°Eomte of the Viersen children have started 
faraies of the own. Tours mare Dick 
Barendregt they now (8) farm in Neelne 
Gin Ge ats-95) with theirchidren Peter Hes: 
tean alvin, Monta mated Carl Osteo 
toa ater biel Hvang tn Newrlandia while 
working for Sion Tulinga they moved {0 
Ontario withthe son, Stanley, Andy an Fe 
Seo oldest con aried eng Vander Borg 
Sidthey reside in Neeandia San currents 
‘Tecnica Stephon! Motor in Berend 
ene Versen 


ALLAN AND ELAINE (DIONNE) VISSER 

Allan Visser spent many hours at the 
hockey rink in his Boyhood days, When he left 
School hebegan apprentcing asa welderinhis 
father’ shop. 

‘On October 2, 1971, Allan married Blaine 
Dionne, Elaine had been born in Lac La Biche 
‘on February 23, 1952, but she grew up in Bare 
head where her father worked on road con 
strucion crews. After high school, she worked 
frst as a waltress an later as secretary in 8 
realestate office. Candace Lynnette was born 0 
the Vissers on March 21,1972, and on Nover- 
ber I, 1974, sister, Nicole Dawn, came to 
make their family complete 

"The Visser fist lived in a teailer on Allan's 
fathers yard, but then rented Joe Fisher’ house 
on the NW 10-61-35. Allan is a seltemployed 
Swelder and has his own welding truck and 
business, Neerlandia Welding. He also enjoys 
playing ball and hockey. Elaine has driven bas 
Torte County of Barhead since 1975. She en- 
joys ol painting and making gate signs. AS a 
Fey the ines go king and para 
spectators at hockey and ball games 

ss - Elaine Visser 





ED AND TENA (PETERS) VISSER 

"Ed Visser left the Netherlands with his par- 
ents and siblings in 1913 and arrives 
Edmonton, where the family set up farming. 
Ed went t0 school for a number of yeats but 
being one ofthe oldest ina family of nine chil- 
dren, he had to help out on the family farm. He 
finally had to leave school to devote his time to 
the farm and family 
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Inthe summer of 1926 Bd came to Neeran- 
dia with his father and helped with the beaks 
Sign the homestead, Tha fall he lett seek 
employment and further his education in 
Eyaden, Washington, where oder members of 
the Visor famly had sted, In 1927 Ed gain 
returned to Netrlandia for 8 short time 1 Te 
Capentefrom an injury tohisspine cused bya 
fasta bam roof on which head been work- 
tng. Alter working fors time on various farms 
intouthern Alberts, he retumed tothe USA 
hd tok up residence therefor several years. 

While the U.S, Ed took his igh choo! 
cedueaton through night school and then com- 
pleted courses st Washington State College in 

engines and tractors and at Cleveland, 
hi, th are welding, El became an American 

stg and in Apr 2 yas inducted nto the 
US"AMmy at toma, Washington. His mil 
{ary jb was that of construction foreman with 
Company A, 344 Engineers, and he aained 
the ge of Stat Sergeant. 

att Sergeant Visser stended battles and 
campaigns in Algeria, French Morocco, 
Suna fay, southern France, Rhineland, and 
Central Europe, He received several decora 
flons and cftaions, among them the Ar- 
rowhead and the Purple Fea, He attended 
Font Navy Diving School and afer the wa did 
deep aca salvage work forthe Navy. On May 1, 
{BE in Germany, he was wounded inaction 
fnd’on September 24, 1945, he received 
FRonourable discharge from the service. In Oc 
{ober Ide Ed moved back to Neerland 

‘On December 27,16, Ed Visser and Tena 
Peters were united in marrage by Justice of 
the Peace in Edmonton 

The Peters amily had cometoNeerlandiain 
ton and Tena moherhad passed away sho 
ly after, When Tena was thirteen, it became 
ecessary for her to guit school and work at 
ome halping to cae forthe family and doing 
the household chores. At seventeen she left 
frome to work in Edmonton, Pibroch, and 
Westock She and her sister Della spent win- 
terand a summer cooking tthe Gamea Mill 
northwest of Needandia 

Tuna turned to help out at home for about 
three years before she met and martied Ed Ed 
and Tena took up permanent residence in 
Neelandia and Ed started managing a garage 
forthe Neerandia Corp. Ther festson, Allan 
Edvard, was bor june, 1948 














Ed decided to branch out on his own and in 
the fall of 1949 he and Tena moved from the 
corner into a small house on the Anne 
Elgersma yard, There Ed setup his own weld 
ing busineo, first in the garage of Elgersmas’ 
home and then, in the spring of 1950, in his 
fvn shop. His “weing shop! was a granary 
that hehad borrowed from John Ingwersen and 
set up on Elgersmas’ land near the main road 
inOttober 311950, Beverly Ana was born, 
and in November that same year the fanly 
moved into their new home (a house pur 
Chased from Harvey Bente of Mellowdale) on 
the SW 346135, Soon Ed built a shop there 
and the bisinese became known as Needandlia 
‘Weldingand Repair inorder to supplement is 
incomesnd get his business started Ed welded 
for oll ig inthe area and helped in the con 
struction of the Fort Assiniboine bridge. 





Ine gud, Alan, Ton, Bevery 1059. 


Calvin John was born June 5, 1954, and on. 
December 29, 1958, Terry Edward was bor, 
The children attended school in Neerlandia 
and were invoived in community activities. Ed 
Served for some time as President of the local 
Parent Teachers Association, 

‘Thetities and sities were busy years for Ed 
and ‘ena, In the early 1950s Ed took several 
courses in mechanics and welding. He 
provided a number of services for the area 
‘welding, blacksmithing, servicing, and me- 
‘chanics. Ed was a dealer for various machinery 
companies and sold some of the first snow- 
mobiles that came on the market. He was off 
Gal grain tester for the community farmers for 
many years. 
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‘Aer cura: Cain, Aan, Try, Boer 1960 





‘ona did her share by running tothe shop 
with phone cals and making cote, tea, and 
Tinches, as wells raising her family Neclan- 
Gin was a growing, thaving community and 
throughout the Jears the farmers supped 
plenty of work 

[ufo Ea expanded his business into a ine 
ited company'(Neerlandia Welding and Re 
Parsi wn son Allon and rane in 
ness untlheBecamell with cancer ini97. 
He passed avay March 1,171 

ene decd to remain in Necrandi afer 
fds posing, ever asthe cidren grew up and 
Ieltiome She enjoys visting with fends and 
forty te octal en tes an ae 
pe butvother women in the commun 

‘Onjuly, 97), Beverly marted Daryl Mor- 
rower barthead They and thet tive cidren 
fave a farm eat of Barthead. Allan arsed 
Elune Dionne in 1971 Calvin and Brenda 
Schmidt were married. August 3, 1974, They 
Iseunelowdale, where they own and ope 
ate Vissers Welding Limited 

Terry and his we, Karen Brammet, lve on 
an acreage in Meliowdale, where they moved 
Shorty alter their marsage on ly 2, 1582 
Karen isa veterinary technician a the Long- 
Man Clinic in Barrhead, Terry works for i= 
fers Welding Lt. in Mellowdale, where he 
also has his own company, Tet Northern 
Sete 


Tena is involved with the family, helping 
cout and filing in wherever needed. Neerlandia 
is definitely a home to come back to for the 
children and grandchildren 

Bev Morrow 


GEORGE AND FLORENCE (BAKER) 
VISSER 

George and Florence were both born in 
1935, during the tough years of the Depression. 
‘Though times were hard, nether experienced 
depriation or felt they were disadvantaged 
afer when the Second World War as being 
fought they saw the headlines in the Winn 
Fee Press Weekly as the armies in Europe 
fought for postion Finally the explosion ofthe 
ftom bomé left ts mark, and they knew they 
‘would ve ina world that had changed forever 

Many of George's childhood hours were 
spent with his dog Sport, digging out 
jroundhogs and roaming togetherin the bush 
Fis formal education was obtained in Neelan: 
dia. In school, the good times incuded the 
‘more important” tings sich as recess and 
noon houts andthe games of baseball, soc 
fand hockey. Though formal education ended 
folowing grade nine, George continied sell 
eclucation by much reading and with several 
Courses through correspondence schoo! and 
seminars in Banff and farrhead. George Was 
interested in sports and played hockey inthe 
td Barrhead rural hockey league. fle also 
curled for several years 








(George and ett companion, Sport 
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George farmed with his dad after he left 
school, He married Florence Baker on july 25, 
1956, and they settled onthe SE 3-62.95. 

‘As the oldest child in a fatheress home, 
Florencehad always felta keen sense of respon: 
bly forthe fami She qt school after com- 
Pleting grade eleven. Het early work expert 
Ence iced a summer spent as housekeeper 
fnd nanny and an office job at a bank in Ed- 
‘monton. She then worked at the Neerlandia 
Co-op after promising Mr Ashley that she 
‘woul not leave to get marred fora least Wo 

Florence loves music and at an early age 
began to play the organ in church, She has also 
been a faithful supporter of the Nectlandia 
choi 

“George and Florence have been blessed 
with eight children: John Bradley (May 14, 
1357) Debbie (Deboral) Mae (August 16,1958) 
Wayne Vernon January 4, 196) Kick (Richard) 
Glen (August Io, 196), Kathy Jo (February 1d 
1964), David George July 17, 1965), Seat Ray- 
‘mond Gly, 1969} and Mark Nelson (Septem- 
ber 6 1972) 

John and Wayne bought two quarters of 
land in Dapp in 1960, In March 1988, John be- 

an selling Hog and barn equipment under the 
‘fame Viters Sales and Services. Hle married 
Joanne Vanden Brink of Suey, B.C.,on July 
19,1984, Joanne was born July 10,1955 in Rocky 
Mountain House. After she attended Dordt 
Collegeand the Uo A, she came to teach grade 
‘one at Neerandia from 19811983, 

"Alter spending one semester at Dordt Cok 
lege, Debbie matried Andrew Wierenga in 
1978. Wayne gradusted from Calvin College 
with a BA in philosophy. He married Dagmar 
Smid on July 15, 1963, and is farming while 
Dagmar teaches special education in Barrhead. 
Dagmar was born October 23,1960, in Lethe 
bridge 

Rick is farming fulltime, He marred Beat 
sce Elgeroma on April 7, 1984. Kathy went to 
NAIT after high school and isa laboratory and 
seray technician, David is attending The King’s 
College 

Ale the boys ace engaged in he farming 
operation, which includes hogs, laying hens 
thd grain, George no longer farms with is 
dad, ut mow farms with hs sons, In 1978 Vise 
sers were selected the Farm Family ofthe Year 
for the Barrhead County. They won awards in 





ack Mark, Wye, Join, Seat. George, Andy Wirenga, 
‘en, Fick Kar. Fons: Dagmar ain Pomona 
tomy, Doth Samia Cher Meno, 





1982 and 1983 for being inthe top twenty for 
hog gradings in albert 

\Sorae no been activ in church ned ocl 
commarly organizations and views hs work 
fon the stove board with particular satisfaction, 
Fe has not limited his tne tothe Newlands 
Community, thas served asa member o the 
‘Aerta Egg and Fow Marketing board and of 
the Albers Ageculture Products Marketing 
Coundl Ae ah active member of the Pre 

sive Conservative pay he pent vo years 
‘Eregional director for the provindal PC. Party 
of Alberta 

“Te familys grateful forthe opportunity to 
serve, They have experienced the blessing of 
Eetin tel Ives 

George Visser 


NEIL AND WINNY (VAN ANDEL) VRIEND 
‘One of nine children inthe Veiend family, 
Neil (Cornelius) was born in Andi, North 
Holland, the Netherlands, on Jone 5, 1982, His 
father efor Bulbs and so them or 
‘export buthe found the Dutch government 0 
reotictiveand wanted more freedom fo achieve 
his ambitions. Thus, when Nell was seven 
years old, the Vriends emigrated, setting in 
jouston, British Columbia. After attending 
the local public school for nine years, Nell 
helped on his fathers farm, and did some road 
building and logging for five years. Deciding 
then on a ministerial calling, Re went #0 high 
school and then on to Calvin College 
Winny (Willemine) Van Andel was born in 
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Krommenie, North Holland, on July 7, 1997, 
Her father, being a minister, served various 
congregations in the Gereformeerde Kerk until 
1954, when the Van Andels decided to emi- 
irate, They settled frst in New Westminster, 
B.C. Winny, then sixteen, enrolled in Calvin 
College's pre-med program, majoring in chem- 
istry and biology. Her goal, already in the 
Netherlands, had been to be a doctor. Her 
mother had also had plans to become a doctor 
before shemet Winny' father. Winny's plans 
also changed after she met Neil Vriend af Cal- 
vin, After graduating, she worked asalab tech- 
hician. Neil and Winny were married August 
22,1959. Neil graduated from Calvin Seminary 
in 1962 atthe age of thirty, then served Chris- 
tian Reformed congregations in Emo and 
Hanulton, Ontario, and in Lacombe, Alberta 

During this time, Neil and Winny were 
blessed with six children: Anita Willemine 
(born December 6, 1960), Janice Ruth (born Feb- 
ruary 22, 1962), Christine Teresa (born Febr- 
ary 13, 1961), Mark David (born December 21 
1965), ‘Steven James (born June 1, 1968), and 
Derek Norman (born November 4, 1971) 

Th 1974 the Vriends accepted a call from 
Neerlandia Christian Reformed Church and 
their stay was to become the longest in their 
married life; for Winny the longest in her whole 
fe 

it was 2:00 in the morning, on August 1, 
1974, that the Vriends had thei first impression 
of Neerlandia. It had been a long day. During 
the previous night Neil’ brother-in-law had 
suddenly passed away in Lacombe, and the 
{day's priosties had changed unexpectedly. The 
move to Neerlandia, however, had to be made, 
All possessions had been packed and were 
gone. What was their fist impression? The si 
fence. After living on or near a highway for nine 
years they could almost hear the silence. But 
thesilence did notlastlong, Theexcitement ofa 
‘new home — “Which will be my room?” —and 
finding groceries in the cupboards and cas- 
seroles in the freezer made everyone forget 
hhow tied and sleepy they were, 

Judging by thelr sincere — though not al: 
ways sticcessful — efforts with animals ofall 
Kinds, the family did their best to fit into the 
farming community. They had a cow once who 
insisted on going back where she had come 
from — repeatedly. The turkeys thrived, but 
made regular scraping of the church sidewalk 














necessary. The chickens raised for the freezer 
often died before they got there, The Vriends 
were best known, however, for thelr per- 
Sistence in taising bantams. The bantams 
added a decorative touch to the centre, and 
acted asa speed control as well. However, their 
ranks were decimated year after year by 
skunks, traffic, neighbourhood dogs, and even 
hawk. Vriends’ own dog, Blackie, was known, 
byall. He barked a lot and kept everyone alert 
to anything that moved. Unfortunately, he 
‘ried wolf too often, and when vandals broke 
into the church one dark night, he only got 
scolded for being such a noisy dog. It was no 
surprise that, after services, the Sunday school 
children could be found in the Vriends’ yard 
fadmiring the bunnies and chicks and seeing. 
how close they dared get to Blackle on his 
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A ministers family is not supposed to grow 
roots, but roots grow whether one plans it oF 
not, Anita, alter spending two years at Dordt 
College and The King’s College, married Gary 
Veldhtisen, a carpenter from Emo who settled 
in Neerlandia. A’ daughter, Miriam Joy, was 
born to Gary and Anita on August 7, 1982, and 
fon May 15, 1984, a son, Jordan Nell, was born, 
Vriends made the permanent agricultural 
connection when Janice, after taking two years 
of education courses at The King’s College, 
married Garry Wierenga and so became part of 
the many-branched Wierengas of Neeriandia, 
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‘Anta, Gary, ria, 182. nso orn, 1868 


‘The Veiend-Neeslandia link was further so 
lide when Nei ele hs ielong dream of 
building 2 house Atter 20 years of talkin 
about loghouses, underground houses, envel 
Spe houses, and solar ested howses, he set 
dled on a stackwall house heated by a Russian 
fireplace. Iwas lt ona fouracre wooded It, 
thesite ofthe Meseelink homestead and also of 

the fist Neeriandia Co-op. 
Neil i» now (1984) in his tenth year of 
reaching, visiting, teaching, and balding, 
End Winny is busy with Northern Light Singers 
iG'young people's singing group she hed 
Srgunized fy 174) ag well 85 many other a 
tivities Chris, Mark, Steven, and Derek are all 
At various sages of their schooling. Three 
Shickens, one rabbit, two gerbils, and theee 
gollish all are doing well under Derek's care 
‘Winny Viena 





EVERT AND LINDA (VEENSTRA) VROON 

Evert Vroon was born on March 1, 1943, in 
Middleburg, Zeeland, the Netherlands. In 195 
he immigrated to Taber, Alberta, with his par- 
tents, While attending Calvin College in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A., he met Linda 
Veenstra, whom he married in 1966, Linda was 
born in Hauwlerwyk, Friesland, the Nether- 
Jands, on May 6, 1940, She immigrated to Telk- 
‘va, British Columbia, in 1951 

‘Evert and Linda both taught in Abbotsford, 
British Columbia, and Edmonton, Alberta, be- 





fore moving to Neelania in 976 where Evert 
taught Neerlandia Public Seo} 
ter tenting a house fr three year, the 
Vioons bought the SE 30613 in 1979 and 
Dua house there: To gun access to the prop. 
erty anew section ofreadhad been constructed 
tnd because th summer mat very we, the 
ifuck moving theirblongingsgostick several 
times envoute tothe new houte. When Evert 
feveved postion as prinapal in Kechener, 
Gatto, the family moved there in 08) The 
Vroons have five children: David (569) Danny 
{190), Everett John 0973), Justin (1970, Tbh 
frm. 
Linda Veoon 


JAN AND ANJE (NORDEN) WERKMAN 


Jan Werkrsan (May 1, 1902) and Anje Nor 
den Gul 28, 1908) of Uithuizen, Groningen, 
the Netherlands were marred June 5,193. fn 
1950 they migrated to Canada with their ten 
fhilren. sik sos and four daughters ranging 
image tom one tonneteen. The tp aross the 
‘ocean, on the old Besverbre, was a Very Une 
Pltasint fourteen days. The Werkmans arrived 
[i Tiai and from thee travelled by tain to 
Alberta, Their destination was Necrlandia, 
‘where Ane’ sister Egberdina Wierenga lived 
When they arrived, however they found that 
they would soon have to move on again due to 
inc of work in Neerland They went south to 
the Lethbridge area, where they found work 
tvih suger bet farmers” After fvo years they 
tnoved Edmonton 

in 1954 Jan moved his family back to the 
Neerland are, where they bought the Wis 
Berd 5. The only building on the farm wasn 
sid log bar, soa house was bought in Neeran 
disand moved bya DS Caterpillar actor twas 
{nal ld house, but it was liveable, and by 
this ime ony fou of the eile wee tl at 
home: fake (May 7, 1942), Reka une 9 149), 
eter (November 28, 1945), and Harry (October 
4138), 

Sinee money was scarce for the Werkmans, 
a vehicle was hot 2 priority and their only 
{heans of transportation was horse and bugay 
They only traveled when they ha to goto the 
Coup for groceries orto the Canadian Re 
formed Church on Sundays. They appreciated 
the Corp because they could spe the fami 
inv Date there: Once ina while, however the 











Jan an Ane on re wagon sea, 1956 


horse-and:-buggy trp proved to be teribly 
Cold: One Sunday the family was halfway t 
hurch when they became 20 cold that they 
decided fo turn back. By the te they had 
travelled the five miles back, they were so stif 
fvth cold that if took a Tong tae to warm up 








Iness forced Jan to retire from farm- 
ing, Peter and Harry continued farming until, 
1968, when Harry moved to Edmonton and 
Peter Bought the farm, In 1971 Jan and Anje 
moved to the Emmanuel Home in Edmonton, 
where Anje sill lives, Jan passed away Decem- 
ber 3, 1981 
‘Peter married Carol Tuininga of Neerlandia. 
in1970. Jake had moved to Edmonton in 1958, 
but in 1977 he moved to the Bloomsbury area, 
where he and his wife, Ire Vanderland, are 
farming with their four children. Reka moved 
to Edmonton in 1959, Harry married Freeda 
Vander Zyl. They and their five children live in 
Edmonton, where Harry works as a plumber 
Peter Werkman 


PETE AND CAROL (TUININGA) 
WERKMAN, 

(On June 19, 1970, Peter Werkman and Carol 
‘Tuininga took the big step into wedded Bliss. 
They lived on the SW 36-61-45, which Pete had 
bought from his dad in 1968. They did some 
fixingto the old house, and the end result was a 
cute and cosy home. 

Life was a lot of fun then. Carol even had to 
lear to drive the combine. Everything went 





fine uni they had to combine a newly-broken 
field that sil had some roots oni. That com 
bane sure picked up those rots it even picked 
pone thesizeofafence post, This was abtt00 
much for Pete who hollered some not too pos. 
tive words. asif she had done it on purpose! 
Corot, being a newlywed, felt like going 
Straight hors to Mom and Dad, But somehowt 
things eooled down and Carol hasbeen the one 
torun the combine eve since 
ive years and four youngsters later their 
cozy hte home with two tiny bedroome and 
fo plumbing facilities was rather crowded. 50 
In B75 hog prices being good — Pete and 
oral area? put up anew house ba 
frosty by themselves. They enjoy their new 
Thomeithallenespace and the bathroom faci 
ete and Carol havea successful hog opera- 
tion Inadaition tothe home quarter they own 
theNW 2561-5, Pete and Carol's family has 
Increased to a grand total of seven children 
‘They are Jason Dean (April 7, 1970); Shawn 
Patrick (Pebruary 26, 1972); Melanie Rae 
{March 23, 1974); Wesley Dale (Novernber 13, 
{875 Krista Leigh (October 13,1978); Russell 
Grant (December 7, 1981); and Darey Wade 
(May 3, 185), Everyone isin good health, and 
Pete and Carol see that they are Blessed In 
Carol Werkenan 


EVERT AND HENRIETTA (KUIPER) 
WEVER 

‘On March 19, 1952, Evert and Henrietta 
Wever moved to Neerlandia onto their own 
farm on the SE 15-62-35, fulfilling adream that 
Evert had had since he was a child. The realiza- 
tion of the dream was a long time in coming, 
Born in Borger, Drenthe, the Netherlands, on 
December 9, 1913, Evert had been orphaned at 
an early age and raised by relatives. On 
November 20, 1939, he married Hencietta 
(Henderkien) Kuiperwho had been born in the 
same village on October 19, 1912. Since he did 
fot have the financial support he needed to 
begin frmingin the Netherlands, Evert started 
a milk delivery business, The business grew 
And so did the Wever family: Tina (Harmtien) 
‘was born on May 4, 1940, Henny (Henderkien) 
bonSeptember 27,1942, Amy (Harmien) on May 
3/1945, and Egbert on February 15, 1947. 

‘After World War Il, Canada opened its 
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doors o the Dutch. “Perhaps it would be poss 
bie to become a farmer in Canada’, Evert 
thought After much deliberation, the Wevers 
fave up their milk delivery business to join the 
Hood ot immigrants headed for Canada. On 
June 19, 1949, they left the Netherlands aboard 
the Volendam and arsved ten days later on 
June 29, 1945, in Quebec City. A farmer near 
‘Winnipeg, Manitoba, had sponsored them and 
40 the Wevers boarded a tain for that at. In 
‘Winnipeg, however, they got off the wain oly 
tofind that their sponsor had changed his mind 
and no longer wanted them. The smiigration 
officals put them back on the train and sent 
them on to Edmonton, Alberta. There, o thei 
reat reli Herman Wierenge met them witha 
{stof farmers who would employ Dutch imum 
grants. The fist place they lived and worked 
tras in Vimy, Alberta. Aftereight months there, 
They moved to Linaria, Alberta, where they 

spent two years working for John Skaret. 
Because the nearest Christan Reformed 
Church as in Newland, he Weer cick 
‘membership papers were sen there. To enable 
thesfamily to sttend Sunday services, members 
ofthe congregation took tens picking them up 
Daring these years, a riendship developed 
between Evert Wever and The Nanninga and 
Evert told Ike his dream of becoming a farmer. 
When the SE 1536255, then owned by John 
Paas, came up forsale, Ike helped Evert obtain 
themoney tomake th dea. Finally the Wevers 
were landowners; the dream was becoming re- 
Blty But moving onto the farm did not go 35 
Smoothly asin a dream. March 19, 1952 the day 
chosen forthe move to the farm, was bitterly 
Cold; the thermometer registered “A2"F. Far 
thermore, there was so much snow that the east 
road to the farm was blocked atthe John Kip- 
pers farm. This made it necessary to travel an 
aitional six males to get tothe farm from the 
‘wes. To top ital off, some ofthe children were 
ak with the measies. Once again the Nan 
ringas helped out, with Jennie Nanning look 
ingaiter the children while Ever and Henciet 
Sefiled into their new house. That summer, on 
ugust th BN and ast chi, Wiliam, 
Henrietta hada hard imeadjustingto fein 
Neeslandia. She missed electricity, running 
water, and, most of all, her family and friends. 
The snow and cold weather added to her diff 
. Beeause the house was not insulated, it 




















‘Back Homa hong Bil Evert Ta. Front Arn Eabert 
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stayed warm only ifthe heater and the two 
Stoves were constantly fle 

“The quasersection of land which Everthad 

chased consisted of $0 cultivated acres, and 
Bo acres of bush which Evert cleared as he 
Improve the land. Evert spent the fst four 
‘winters working in James Thachuks umber 
‘amp while Henveta looked after the house, 
thechldren, andthe livestock. The chien a 
felped withthe chores, which included feed 
ing the pigs and muking seven cows. During 
those years, the ike Nenninga family om 
finued to offer thir help and frendship. 

Gradually Neerlandla became home to the 
Wevers, Henrietta, too, grew fo like the come 
munity and Yo acept even the snow and the 
{A Allo the family worked hard to improve 
the farm and to make it profitable. As the ci 
dren grew and finished school, they continued 
to contnbute tothe farm with thelr work and 
with ncome from other obs, Then nay 1965 
Erertand Hennetia sold the armand bought 
lange one near Barrhead. They had resided 
the Neerland commaniy for 1 yeas 











During the years in Canada, many changes 
tookplacein the family Tina marred Ae Vane 
ter douwen of Calgary. Hennie married Ken 
Sudo ofthe Clea dat and they 
now have four daughters. Amys marred a 
ines wih Rerhuslns Ron evar and to 
Sons in Fort St. john, British Columbia. Bee 
‘tained hs mechanics license at NATT in Ed 
‘monn He owned and opersted the Neelan- 
din garage during 1969 and 1970. He marred 
Gaifbriton of Bloomsbury. They have three 
Shildren and now reside in Red Deen Albert, 
‘where Bers employed at an tine pie and 
‘mechanic Bills attended NAT and became 
{joueyman baker. He is now manager of 
Barrhead Co-op Bakery. He marred Kathy 
Stanhope and they have one son 

ert Wever died ofa hear tack in Sep- 
tember 1983, Tis wile, Henrietta, resides in 
Barrhead, in a house they had purchased in 
Bee 

‘The Wever family 


GEORGE AND HILLIE (BONTKES) 
WIEGERS: 

‘On June 30, 1902, George (Geert) Wiegers 
was born in Groningen, Groningen, the 
Netherlands, He married Hillie (Hillechina) 
Bontkes, aged 24, on March 1, 1928, She had 
been born on December Il, 1904, also in Gro- 
flingen. Together they owned and operated a 
furniture, drapery, and flooring store, They be- 
‘ame ansious to find a new beginning when 
extzemely high post-war taxes were forced 
uupon them and they felt their children would 
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have a better future in another country: They 
were encouraged to leave by Lammert 
Wierenga of Neerland, father to File 
ies sister, who visited them in 947. Lammert 
eventually sponsored the fail and promised 
George work om a farm in Neediandi, 

In August 148 they left Holland aboard the 
Kota Inten with their six children, Rulie 
(Roelfna), aged 19; Bob (Wubbo), aged 1; Liz 
{Lieske) aged 10; John Jan) Henry, aged 8; 
Jenny Jante) Johanna, aged 4; and Ann (An 
hele) aged 2. After 4 tring journey of two 
tweet, they finaly arived in Neerlandin, They 
‘were weleomed, and found beds and home- 
tanned goods in their new home on Catherine 
Holwerdas arm. George worked for Catherine 
Holwerda, a widow. He worked ona threshing 
crew in the fall of 948 and cut firewood in the 
winter He found the work difficult, especially 
Since he had suffered a badly broken fog in 
Iotor eycle accident in February 1948; 1 still 
Bothered him. Rule did housework for John 
and Henny Kippers and for Corand Sena Nan- 
"ng. She remember thse very cold winter 

when she nearly froze her legs whi 
trlkingt the Nanningas (about four ies) 

Because ofa disagreement with Mrs, Hol- 
werda, one Saturday night in October 1949 the 
Wiegers family packed thelr belongings and 
moved tothe Herman Wierenga far the NE 
26135, While Hille stayed there with the 
shildren, George went to Edmonton 1 find a 
jolsmore to hit liking. In early December 1989 
the Wiegers family moved to Edmonton, where 
George was employed at Wan, Troock Fur 
fare. Relie, however, stayed in Neerland, 
sinceit was only acoupleof weeks until she was 
tobe wed to Henry Wierenga 


Erentually, George and Hille Wigers re 
fred in New Westnnater, Bish Columbia, 
There George died of cancer on August 30, 
1275, and lie went tobe withthe Ford on 
Octsber 25, 1980" Rolle and Henry Wierenga 
Conn vein Neerland Jenny an He 
tran Stel live in Edmonton, Bab nd Coby (So- 
mons) Wiegers, Liz and John Winkel, John 
fied Ru (Ver Exdeny Wegers, and Ann snd 
Honey Super all ive in Sutrey British Colum 
tia Bob and ola Wieger own Champion Dis: 
tributes orig busines there, and 0 flow 
in thet fathers otstepe 

Role Wrenga 














HENRY AND RULIE (WIEGERS) 
WIERENGA 

Henry Wierenga, born in Zuidhorn, Gro- 
ningen, the Netherlands, immigrated to Cana- 
da with his parents, Andries and Hendrka, 


when he was six. Roelfina (Rulie) Wiegers was 
bom in Groningen, the Netherlands on Febr- 
ary 14,1929. She moved to Neerlandia with her 
pparents in 1948, Here Rulie met Henry, and 
they were marsied December 20, 1949. The 
wedding ceremony took place in the store hall, 
since the church had burned down, 





ery and Rute en ta engagement cay, 148 


In fifteen years of marriage, Henry and 
Rule were blessed with nine children: Andrew 
Bernhard (September 28, 1950), Hilda Ann 
(August 27, 1951), Hendrene Gladys (March 1, 
1953), Jean Georgina Louise (April 29, 1954), 
‘Trixie (Teresa) Joan (February 7, 1956), Garry 
(Gerhard) John (November 3, 1957), Marion 
Rose July 23, 1960), Wesley Gien July 1, 1962), 
and Irene Carolyn June 28,1968). 

‘After their marriage, Henry and Rulie 
moved onto the farm that Henty’s dad had 











bought from Tom Wilson, Henry owned two 
{uarters offing the Ni23.613., and armed 
With his brothers Martin and Joe. Each man 
‘vened his own land, but they had machinery 
together Atthattime they worked all heirand 
‘witha Minneapolis. Henry added this and 
tase inthe ealy 19708 when he bought half 8 
guarter from Gilbert Baker (SW 25-613) 
Fenty liked livestock and always kept cos 
and pigs on his yard In 1952 he Bought an old 
Schoolhouse that stood south of the main 
Neerlandia School and sed if fora chicken 

Ralie did not consider herself farm wife in 
the sense of helping outside, but she kept busy 
inside. Ralie had taken thc years of cooking 
Bnd sewing courses in the Netherlands and was 
‘rel prepared to fake on the cooking rs 
Stiles’ Besides running a househd, Rae 
{id quite a ito custom sewing or adies of the 
omiiity. She sewed mont ofthe clothes for 
her children, and her reputation as a seam 
stress grew through the years 

Beatles all ther chores, Henry and Ralie 
were both kept busy raising their family of rine 
thildcen. Allthe children had very blonde hai 
Sind whenever people sw Hlenry or uli, they 
expected fo sce afew “whiteheads” tagging 
slong 

“fhe Wierenga farm was situated on a fill 
overlooking s creek: The deep water concerned 
Henry and Rell at first — especialy the tme 
they found tworyear-old Andrew wandering 
bythe creck but the children al took tothe 
ster and eamed to swim ata very young age 
Uther children of the community also visited 
the old swiming hols in“ Wierenga’s creek. 
Birthday’ party wiener roasts were generaliy 
held down by the creek, and every Saturday 
tmoming the Wierenga kids, including those of 
Martin and Wilma, Wierengs, would con 
gregate by the creek and cook up a special 
Fee of pancakes 

‘th so many of the Werenga activites as- 
sosated with he tek id nt ae lng 

eto identify Henry Wierenga as “Henry 

Byihe Cree” To his family, however, “Henry 
inthe Greek” was more appropriate For quite 
ten he would come up with aresson for going 
inthe creek: Hehad ether rescued a calf or cow 
tn the other sk, or he had sipped off fallen 
ttee, of had fust gone fora dip on a hot day 
Many times he would be sen coming home 




















“Horny by te Coot” by the eek 1057. Hendon, Jean 
Higa Kony dorm Wego 


Soaking wet and even, upon oceasion, clad 
only imhis underwear. a 

Henry and Rulle’s “kids by the creck” 
turned out tobe quite abunch of scals, When 
itcame to playing ticks, they were always com 
ing up with new ones. For awhile some of the 
younger ones sould hide Sn the ditch holding 
‘nto. rope which extended across the roed 1 
the other dich where it was atached toa sack 
filed with straw (oimulating an animal). When 
a vehicle approached they would pl across 
the road, This was usually done on Sanday 
rights affer Young Peoples, inthe hope of at- 
fracting the young people. This tache often 
worked, but on one occasion it was abit too 
Successful Ken Nanninga jumped out of his 
Gat bin his hast to chase the eulpats he had 
forgotten to pathiscarin park and very nearly 
hadto fish if out ofthe creek 

‘On january 21, 1939, inthe evening, Rule 
vas cleaning some paint Brushes in the hovse 
While Henry was af Mens’ Socety Meeting 
The fumes from the gas were ignited by the 
flame ofa propane hot-water tank, and the fire 
quickly spread. Rule grabbed the phone and 
fottered’ that there twas a fire at Hleney 
Were. Var wa contacted Cee 
tre and he gulcky informed the men's meeting 
indhurch, Meanwhile Rue dragged sx sleep 
ing children out of bed and hustled them out to 
the garage, When the men arived, they pulled 
the flaming back porch off the house with the 
tractor, and quickly shovelled snow on the 
House in an atempt to put the fire out. In the 








en the porch was destroyed and the house 
Ita aged by eae omy and Ral 
tree very Bete or ll te support com: 
munity gave them at this time, Everyone 
Relped told ew house that sping even 
fer Van Dijker, who aid the wing in Sep 
tebe ofthat year the Wirengns neve ino 
fersor nse 








Standing Gary. Hendon, Hie, Te, Anaow Jean Sest 
‘shart ne, Wty 1908. 


In 1970 Heney and Rulie's eldest daughter, 
Hilda, martied Joe Fisher, and in 1971 Andrew 
left to go to Dordt College. The next year 
Hendrene married Joe's brother, Wayne. Jean 
married John Nanninga. Trixie martied John’s 
brother Larry. In 1976 Garry moved to B.C. to 
work for his uncles in the carpet business 

‘On February 10, 1978, Andrew married 
Debbie Visser. They rented a house on the 
same yard as her parents. They have three chi 
dren: Jennifer Jodel, born November 20,1978; 
‘Andria Durene, born January 13, 1980; and 
Christopher Henry, born October 19, 1982. In 
1980 they bought one quarter from Lambert A. 
‘Wierenga (NE 26-61-35). Andrew's father also 
signed over one quarter to them, where they 
set upa new farmyard (NW 22-61-35). A house 
land barns fora farrow-to-inish hog operation 
were built. 

(Garry returned in 1979 and in 1980 Andrew, 
Garry, and Wesley formed a farm partnership, 
calling themselves Grand-West Farms. Later 
‘thatyear they purchased landin the Dapp area, 

Tn.1980 Marion married Frank Rayment, On 
July'9, 1982, Garry married Janice Vriend, 
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‘Adam Lee was born to them on August 28, 
1983. In 1983, Henry and Rulie built a new 
home south of the creek and sold the home 
place to Garry and Janice 


stance king Adam, Gary, 1088. 


Henry stil keeps a few cattle, and in the 
wintertime keeps in shape by cutting wood for 
his stove in the new house, Rulie is kept busy 
with her sewing, and with teaching sewing 
courses in the winter. Wesley lives at home 
and, when not busy on the farm, works for 
Lambert Veenstra who owns a cementfinish- 
ing business. Irene lives in Edmonton and is 
employed at All-Alta. Credit Union, but ikes to 
‘ome home on weekends, 

Henry and Rulie can no longer be expected 
tobeseen with ther litle “whiteheads” tagging 
along, but they enjoy watching al their grand- 
children geow up around them. They are very 
thankful fo the Lord for being so good to them 
lover the years, 

Wierenga Family 


HENRY AND LENA (RIBAR) WIERENGA 

Hency William Wierenga, bor and raised 
in Neerlandia, quit school when he reached 
grade eight, He stayed home fo help on the 
farm since his dad was often away well dling. 
In 1965 Henry moved the Wierenga’s D7 cat 10 
High Prairie and did clearing and breaking for 
farmers there. He also spent some of his win- 
ters working in the bush. In the winter of 1968 
he again moved to High Prairie — this time 








sioclg as meh and liters shop foe: 

This is when Lena Riba rst met him — in 
the coin inundey At the tne Lona vs wade 
ingin the oftit atthe local Maccod store: She 
sts born July i, 1987, and has five brothers 
Shebad grown upina fworoom log houseona 
inn at Set House, Tey had no ce 

wre phones, of ranning water, When she 
fraduted from grade twelve she went to work 
Eiigh Pane 

(Of August 30, 1968, Lena married Hen. 
That fall Henry’ dad persuaded them to move 
to Neerlands’and help out onthe farm. Net 
ther Henry nor Lena enjoyed ving in town, so 
CaN arbre 1008; bee ment i Nietion 
din Lona wrote” Tl eves forget that day, as 
felt very sad moving toa stenige commtauty 
trol beving my famy end membres lence 

Henry and Lena rented @ house one-half 
mile roth of Neeranda, and lived there for 
Soot fou Jour There nes no Redo lau 
ingbutat cbt she had running water The fst 
wwter the mice didnot rede that they no 
longer owned the house. In the evenings 
Heh a Lena woud anda a the 
tice would un around the room playing 

“The frst year was very Tonely for Lene, 
Henry let ely inthe moming foo tothe 
farm and cid not return tl ate st night Lena 
found dificult to make fends inthe com- 
‘unity. The only breakin herong days was the 
time when Hers dad would drop in to sey 
hello One day she recived twokitens, one of 
tihich she kept inthe house Since she had no 
Cther company, she and the cx became gute 
tached te each oer 

Tents hie became less lonely when she be 
gan to work a the Neetiandia Co-op in 197 
Ere Worked therefor three years" and gu 
shortly before her fist ld, Doreen Fda, 
Stas Ben October 24,1873 In i973 they moved 
{his esmull house onthe yard by Heys par 
ens. In 1974 they bought house from Ben 
iti and moved it tote farm. They were in 
the prowess of moving Into the house when 
Lint left forthe hosp to have their second 
baby, Clarence Henry, born October 6, 1978 

th 977 Henry and Lena decded 0 replce 
the sind fgor id the besement with acetal 
floe They bull some temporary shelves, su 
Ponied tom thecaling ts hadluch ings as 
EXanng rs and eggs hile the foor vas being 
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poured. Lena did not trust the arrangement but 
fhe was assured that it was safe enough. At 
about 4:00 a.m, the next morning the 
\Wierengas were awakened by a big crash fol- 
lowed by a tinkle, tinkle. Henry said, “Don’t 
‘even bother to look. know what that was." To 
this day there are about one hundred dozen 
‘eggs under the Wierenga’s basement floor. For- 
tunately, Lena’s fruit jars did not break. 





In August 1975 Henrys dad passed away. 
‘This made a big diference to both Henry and. 
Lena, but especially to Lena because he was 
both a father and a friend to her. Henry and, 
Lena's third child, Bryan Ewald, was born Au- 
ust 26, 1978, 

Tn addition to farming Henry does some 
custom breaking. He is also ative in the North 
Central Association for the Mentally Handi- 
capped and has served as both a board member 
and volunteer worker 

Lena Wierenga 


JOE AND HILDA (PETERS) WIERENGA 

Joe A. Wierenga, son of Andries, had lived 
in Neerlandia for fifteen years when he was 
rated ino the army in 1943. Alter serving for 
three yearshe was dscharged, and retuned 9 
Neerlandia to farm with his parents. On 
November 9, 1948, Joe married Hilda Peters, 
They went to live on the NE%-61-35, which Joe 
had bought from Andrew Hebering 

Joc and Hilda have four children. Their frst 


son, Tony (Anthony), was born June 13,1950, 
He married Shitley van Dijken on March 22, 
1975. At frst they lived in Bachead but in 197 
they moved to the Shoal Creek area, where 
they farm. They have three children’ Shane 
Anthony’ (March 23,1976), Charlene Joy (Aus 
fgust 20, 1978), and Cynthia Leanne (uine 12, 
T980), Shieley writes the "Needandia Notes’ for 
the Barrhead Leader 








‘Shane, Pry Charlene, Sieg. Cyn, 1983. 





John, Joe and Hilda's second son, was born 
May 17, 1953. He and his wife, Carol, ive in 
Edimonion where john is employed by Spiess 
Construction of Calgary. 

Toe and Hilda’s only daughter, Elaine, was 
born December 3, 1958. On February 12,1977, 
she marsied Fred Rau, They live with their wo 
‘daughters in Bloomsbury. Fred is a carpenter 
land Elaine works at Four Seasons Nursery 

Robert, the youngest son, was born May 30, 
1962, He farms with his father. 

Hilda Wierenga 


JOE AND GRACE (TUININGA) WIERENGA, 

Joe Wierenga married Grace Tuininga on 
March 19,1947, and they came to live onthe SW 
9-62-35, They did not own a car so were driven 
home on their wedding nightina Model A Ford 
‘by Joe's brother Lambert 

The fist three years Joe and Grace travelled 
with horse and buggy or sleigh. They had re 
Ceived two wedding gifts of twenty dollars each 
and with the money Joe bought 2 buggy at a 
farm auction in Mellowdale, At the sale Joe 
overheard someone say, "That fellow must 
have school children who willtake the buggy t0 
school." 
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“Lithedid they know” suid Grace, “that that 
was our only means of transportation.” 

The Wierenga home had Been built by Jerry 
Reitsma, The Reitsma family lived in it only 
short time and then sold it t0 John Molodo- 
‘wich, John had lived in it with hs family for 8 
Shor while and sold to Joe for $3200.00. The 
price inchaded the coal furnace. although Joe 
{nd Grace had to borrow money 1 pa for, 
they felt rch, One big problem facing them 
hovrever, was to move the house t their quar 
ter lthad fll cement basement which had 0 
be taken apart, Joe spent many hours with a 
Sledge hantmer, cracking the cement. Then the 
house was jacked up and put on spruce skids, 
and twas ready fo move. Sam Howey owne 
D'S Caterpile tractor and without anil 
cull moved it for twenty-five dollars 

“Then the house stood on spruce props over 
thehole which would be the basement. Joe had 
boarded it up, but the cement had not been 
poured, Joe and Grace setup the furnace be 
Cae theater as Stl Gute con. In the 
middle of Apr, however, the spring thaw 
Started, and vate an recy into the basement 
Early one morning, they heard a bang against 
the farnace. When they investigated they 
found a muskrat swimming in the basement 
‘Now and then it sould bang into the furnace 

“The fst summer the Wienges had only @ 
shallow well which had been hand-dug by Joe 
Holwerda, It had not boon sed for several 
years. Mice and frogs would alli, so they 
Used this water only for washing. ist they 
melted clean snow for drinking and ater used 
Clean rainwater. Theit neighbour Bert Michael 
salted over one day and told them to get water 
Irom his well They appreciated his offer and 
from then on Joe would go over with the horse 
ind buggy to fla cream can with water for 
household use. The old well was still used for 
vrashing and some other thing. That all they 
hada welldriled. Gace was delighted withthe 
neve well. Not only wes the water from the old 
rll unfit to drink, but the well was also Tong 
‘way fom the hosse. One day Grace was has 
Ing water for her wash, Shehadjustreached the 
house with two pallals when her two dogs 
bounded upto gret herand knocked over both 

Springtime, when the birds were sing 
and making ness, was beautiful the fist years 
‘Since Joe and Grace's home wos surrounded by 

















bush, They could not believe the great chorus 
of bids every bird seemed to want f0 be 
heard above the others. Grace wrote, “That 
Spring Joe was clearing some bush away and 1 
‘would bring lunch. There again we were de- 
lighted to see the nests of blackbirds and 
ground sparrows on the ground. They had 
Feverbeen disturbed by humans and were not 
fone bit worred about us intruding on their 
pavacy Wetthought there couldn tbeany place 
forebeautifal tan ving near Baia Lake Joe 
land Grace both love nate and were living on 
Sn deal locaton to enjoy the birds. Baird Lake, 
‘which was quite close by, helped to attract birds 
Dall Kinds, especially the many diferent kinds 
oF waterfowl 

“ihe Wierengas tamed crows several times 
ros tae ey since they ae by rare 
scavengers and wil eat whatever they can pet 
‘One year Joe and Grace Kept a cow in the 
house over winter and were amazed find that 
iteould cackle by spring, I foled them several 
times since its imitation was so well-done. The 
Wierengas were sorry to find the erow dead 
Merit hit the power line during a storm 





oe 1850 


The Wierengas also had a homed owl. It 
would sit on the porch railings and hoot. Itwas 
beautiful, but that summer several crows 
picked on it and killed it, 

‘After obtaining a license from the wildlife 
‘officer, Joo and Grace started raising Canada 
geese. They had a suitable location for geese 
land at first the geese did very well. Joe and 
Grace thought there was nothing more majestic 
than the pairs of geese with their new goslings 
sivinuming in the pond. The wild geese head- 
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ing ort in he spring and south in he fal 
were attracted By the tame flock. Often fity or 
more wild geese would land amongst the tame 
flock, and the nofse as they landed about 400 
Sum, on 2 spring morning would wake the 
‘whole family. For some year al went well. But 
tne year the skunks destroyed several nests 
and the magpies got atthe eggs. The foxes or 
Coyotes also Took their share. Then one day a 
hhanter from Ontario, not knowing the geese 
were tame, shot nine of them, leaving a grand 
{otal of one. Joe and Grace were upset, and so 
vas the hunter when he found out what he had 
{done Joetoldhim thathe mightaswelltake the 
birds with him but that he had to pay for them 
When the man pulled out his wallet Joe saw 
that if he pad forthe geese he would have no 
money left for the est of his holiday. Joe said 
that he had better Keep the money and send a 
cheque after he got home. Fora Tong time Joe 
nd Grace thought they would never get the 
‘money, but eventually a cheque arived in the 
inal. Nevertheles, after this loss ofthe geese 
Joe and Grace did not feel ike starting again 

Since about 1975 the Wierengas have had 
whistling swanslandlon their place and stay for 
sbouta week ata me. The swans are beautifal 
tovsee and nice to listen to. A sandhill rane 
‘which the Wetengas had for several months 
twas later taken to the Story Land Valley Zoo 
bpscause they dd not havea license to keep that 
Kind of bird. Joe and Grace have also raised 
Peele nes ens, and skies an ext 

of chicken) but found that to have real 
success one must have proper room and fences 
forthem. The peacocks would ly over the fence 
early inte moming and getinto Grace's prized 
‘egetable garden so they didnot last very long, 
on the Wierenga farm. 

Joe and Grace alto took a great intrest in 
animals, but animals were nat that easy to get. 
‘They had two baby coyotes fora few weeks, but 
the farm dog killed them. They also had two 
baby foxes but they did not do very well and 
‘were brought away. They have had a great vari 
ty ofdogs, both purebred and mongrls, One 
srtsa St Bernard Barry, who served nase 
rear dog Joe made a harness forthe dog and 
bultacartanda sleigh. The family enjoyed this, 
dog. and the Boys, on occasion, went t0 the 
Store with the dog and sleigh to get groceries, 
One time they stayed away for Nous and Joe 
land Grace feared that perhaps other dogs had 








started a fight with theirs. But no, eventually 
the crew came home, The delay had been 
‘cused by many litle boys in the hamlet who 
‘wanted rides on the sleigh. That dog died on. 
the operating table at the veterinary clinic 
Many tears sere shed by the boys for faithful 
Barry 

‘God blessed Joe and Grace with six healthy 
children, and they are doubly blessed that they 








all marsied Chistian partners. Thee fest child, 
Shiney Darlene, wesbor Jnuary 7, 1985. She 
tharried Case Van Beek 
The second child, leny Joseph, was bor 
‘Apal 28, 95D. Alter he qut school he stayed 
Fine towork on the fa On jane 30,1973, he 
Married Janice Tocbes, who oes a certified 
hue’ aide working in The University Hosp 
Til in Edmonton. They have two boys and ne 
iit Eldon Troy, born October 31, 197% Kent 
gla, Born fanny 10,1977 and Maeys}oy, 
born October 18,1980. They farm on the NE 
sols 
iayton Ber, Joe and Grace’ third child, 
‘was hotm Nay i, 853, Having a desire to fur 
therhis education after high school he took wo 
‘Semesters at Dordt Colege. While at Dordt he 
inet Joy Johanna) Engelina Siebring (October 
4p, Pb) whom he married July 27,1979. Joy, 
former of Mil Bay, B.C, taght school in St 
Catharines, Ontano, moved to Edmonton t0 
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teach in a Christian school there, and then 
‘came to Neerlandia where she taught for two 
years. Joy and Clayton have three children: 
‘Amanda Gail, born May 6, 1980; Julian 
Clifford, born December 5, 1981; and Caleb Jay, 
born January 20, 1984, They live in Vega on the 
5B 74335 
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‘The fourth Wierenga child, Heather Irene, 
was born November 23, 1955. She married Joe 
Baker The family was completed with the birth 
of a pair of healthy twin boys, Bruce Norman 
and Bradley Douglas, born December 1, 1959. 
‘The birth of twins was a complete surprise and, 
_meant the Wierengas had to buy one more of 
everything 

Brice married Diane Elizabeth Dubbeldam 
(February 19, 1957), formerly of Edmonton, on 
June 20, 1980. As a teenager Diane leaned to 
weld, and worked in her dad’s welding shop 
after school and during the summer holidays, 
lunti she became a nurse, Bruce and Diane met 
ft Rehoboth camp where they helped care for 
the mentally handicapped. Diane, a registered 
nurse, worked in The University and Royal l- 
‘exandra hospitals before she came to Neerlan- 
dia. She now works in Barrhead General 
Hospital, Bruce and Diane’s son, Benjami 
Lee, was born October 8, 1982. Bruce and Diane 
livein the Shoal Creek area on the SE 20-61-25, 

‘Brad farms and has also spent several win- 
ters in the bush working for Jack Bozak (B & W 
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Sawmill, He and his family presently live on 
the NW 62:35, Brad married Fern Nanning 
‘on October 27,179. They have one son, Daniel 
‘Allen, Born March 23, 1968. Fern worked in 
‘eerlandia Co-op for several years before her 
mariage. Femi a interested in hunting and 
{tapping 2: Brad is, She helps with all aspects 
incuding setting traps and skinning the ani 
mals, Such i her dedication tothe sport that 
She had allowed Brad to rest the gun on et 
Shoulder to steady i fora good shot. 
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‘The Wierenga children have many happy 
memories of their fe on the SW of 9. Their 
father often worked from dawn to dusk, buton 
Saturday evenings he quit working early and 
spent time with his family. The children re- 
member this as a cosy time. There was some- 
thing especially nice about having Dad in the 
house. Joe enjoyed the land and the crops. 
Many evenings were spent walking through 
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the feds with the boys. He often retuned 
from the Geld with his Bt, tweed cap fll of 
ddkor Hungarian partie egg to placed 
under a bantam or some other broody hen. 

oe, quiet, eventempered man, f known 
and respetted for his levicheaded, thoughtful 
Spproath to problems. He is 8 man of few 
stords — bt they are well-chosen 

‘Grace worked just as hard as fe, though 
her domain was the house and garden. A 
down-to-earth homemaker, she enjoyed her 
lange garden and did a lot of canning an pre 
serving. She loves baking bread, rendefing 
iad an making soap, She also took an active 
pain he amr dig cores inthe buny 
Ecason, More outgoing than Joc, she sees the 
Retour tn atest every stution. She has 8 
hearty laugh and relates humourous incidents 
wath great gusto, 

Through the years, dozens, maybe hun- 
dreds of people, have droppedin to favea cup 
of coffer some of Grace® good homebsking, 
Sndanhourortwo of conversation serous 36 
‘roll as hsmourovs. Both Joe and Grace are 
oncemed members of the church and com: 
munity in which they lve. 


Joe and Grace have many wonderful memo- 
ries of raising their family. There was never a 
dull moment, Their home was a beehive of 
activity, A set of twins, with a million ideas, 
made for many clotheslines full of clothes, 
much careful watching, and many a good 
Bagh Traveling was never an important thing 
in the Wierengas’ lives. They enjoyed what 
they were doing and were thankful to be 
healthy. They have found Neerlandia a great 
place to live and raise a family and hope to 
pend their remaining years here 

Grace Wierenga 


LAMBERT AND SOPHIE (ANEMA) 
WIERENGA 

Lambert H. Wierenga married Sophie Ane- 
‘ma.on June 24, 1949, ina double wedding with, 
Sophie’ sister Frances and Jake Bol, The wed- 
dling took place upstairs in the Neerlandlia Co- 
‘op, which was being used to hold services since 
the Christian Reformed Church burned down. 
Lambert and Sophie started farming with three 





ilk cows, two horses, and a few pigs, one of 
which Some pranksters ed unsutcessuly to 
Gath and pl in ther bed on ther wedding 
night 

Lambert and Sophie beyan their martied 
life on the SW 32-61-35, which Lambert had. 
‘ought in 1949 from his dad. The farm had been 
cleared except for about twenty acres which 
Lambert cleared with his self-made brush pller 
in front of the tractor. At the same time he 
purchased the NW 29-61-35, which was com- 
prised mostly of heavy bush, and about two 
$ears later Sophie applied fora homestead (NE 
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20-615), Hardships arose in the exely years of 
th mariage wy al om an ees 
‘ising three crop failures within four Years. 

‘Snowalin tose days was so hea that it 
vwas not unusual tobe drifted in several times 
dhring the winter. This led Lambert and two of 
his neighbours to builds wooden snowplow. 
One winterin the early So, Lambert go caught 
Insuchaterdble snowstorm that he was forced 
toleave theca stranded on the road, buried 
the root in snow. Then, being unable to cleat 
the road with his wooden snowplow, he 
Cossed the feds to the Comer, where he met 
‘Abert Temstra with his steel V snowplow To- 
gether he to rar and Albers plow 
they opened up the highways, bywaysy and 
drivewsys of Necrlandia ‘ 

Teambert has always been inventive. At the 
age af sheen he designed and bull a wind- 
Charger which dsed a volt generator Itsup- 
plied power for ights in the house and was 
{se for charging batteries as well. He also 
made electric fencers fom colls taken from old 
Model T Ford cars and Fordson tractors. 

“Ater he wes manned, Lambert spent many 
rte evenings ns rag hing ane mak 
ing things from scratch. Sometime after the 
Snowstorm episode, he constrdcted his own 
steel V snowplow.” Other projects he made 
through the yeas includea scooter frontend 
foadet garden tractor and taller anda tractor 
Cab, When twas to cold to work nthe garage, 
whatever needed fixing was hauled into the 
house. Fortunately, the kitchen was large 





















ry, Date on homemade acto ana ale 1955, 


enough to contain the motors, motorbikes 
Snowinoble caboose, or whatever else man. 
aged to find its way in. 

Tambert and Sophie first child, Darlene 
aye, arrived Apr 33, 1950. After graduating 
from igh school n968, she moved to Edman 
ton. She is presently head teller at The Bank of 
Commerce: On February 23, 1973, she married 
Detk Op den Dries. He works as a machinist, 
2nd they lve in Sherwood Park 

“The Wierenga’s fis son, Harvey George, 
vas born January 9, 1953. Already at a very 
tary age he enjoyed hunting ground squirrels 
and exploring nature. Te stil loves the out- 
doors to the extent that all of his hobbies re- 
oe aound tre, induding otdoor pe 
tography, bush exploration, hunting, and 
trapping Harvey chose to remain on the frm 
sri father and together they raise hows, 
beef cattle, and grain. On June 29, 197, be 
tarred Marge Neumann. Marge, born De- 
ember 1, 1960, grew up in Vega. They have 
been blessed sith two childen, ‘Trenton 
Nathan uly 4 1980) and Teneale Lynn (Rebrus 
ary 1, 1982) 





‘Mage Teton, Tonal, Haney, 1883 


Lambert and Sophie's third child, Rhonda 
Mae born November 25 188 loved being ot 
ooisas well When he rohers went on thei 
ftichunting expedttons, she was nigh there 
‘After gredosng rom hgh sehen he com: 
pice hares cous st NA nO 
te enjoy all spor, especially sft an 
iroomball ands been selected as Most Valir 
‘bie ayer and AllStar aa national level 
Went the fay came Philip John, born 
‘apr 2, oe. He was an adventaus ile 
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fellow, always on the go. On September 4, 1982 
he married Karen Los of Edmonton. Phil is 
mechanic in Spruce Grove, and Karen isa hair- 
dresser in Edmonton, 

Last, but not least, Pearl Anne was born 
August 20, 1964. Also fascinated with nature, 
she pent many hous exploring the bush for 
plants, the pond for water life, and the manure 
pile for maggots to feet the pet crow (the latter 
Interest soon faded). She was exceedingly fond 
ofall the farm animals, especially the cats, ban 
tams, and peacocks that she raised. Peacl re 
ceived the Rutherford Scholarship and is 
presently using it to further her education in 
fhe nursing program atthe U of A. 





Pear hl, honda, 1986 


All the Wierenga children were fond of ani- 
mals, In the spring of 1969 they made plans to 
raise a pait of two-week-old sparrow hawks. 
‘The hawks became so tame that they would, 
ride on the children’s heads or shoulders, and 
fy to meet them as they came off the school 
bis, The little falcons were named Bonnie and 
(yde and would come toa human perch when 
called, They had a great appetite for diced raw 
‘met (which became a chore to obtain and pre 
pare). As the weather grew colder that all, they 
$arted to roost in the barn lft at night. Since it 
‘was quite damp there, they died froma respira- 
tory condition 

"Then in 1971 the Wierengas decided to try 


rising a pet crow. 1¢ thrived well on bread 
nkedinmilkasthe main course, andan occ 
sional side order of worms or maggots, The 
crow was named Inky and became a real pet 
He would meet the family atthe door every 
‘moming and come when called by name. Pil 
even taught it to ride on the handlebars of his 
bike, though it totteree back and forth o ep 
its balance: Ik would raid the strawberry patch 
‘while the family weeded the garden and often 
Seared them by suddenly and sen landing 
on their backs. One morning Inky di not come 
shen called and after much searching, they 
Tound him dead under the power pole le had 
met his untimely death by lectrocution when 
he perched on the transformer. 

Sophie svays loved working outdoors, so 
she got to help with all the fun things like 
Hauling grain baling doing chores, and mil 
ing the family cow Fler pride and joy was al 
‘ways her garden its surplus frequently shared 
‘with lends and neighbours. A food supply of 
thked goods had tobe kept on han stall mes 
to keep Lambert happy, even though she had 
Tes interest in housework than outdoor work 
Modern conveniences, however, made the 
housework slightly more enjoyable. Hoe and 
‘old water a the turn ofa tap was much appre- 
Ciated after having had to carry water by pall 
ftom the wel Also, the electri clothes dyer 
Sure was an improvement over hanging the 
Clothes outside inthe winter, haaling therm in 
sti asboards, and finally drying them on lines 
fd racks in the house anyway. 

Lambert has aways hal great interest in 
the outdoors. iis experience ranges from 
hunting squires during class ne to trekking 
‘many aime into te bush to ge big gome (and 
mon as many a mile back ont without geting 
Fisgame) Mostorhis children have followed sn 
his footsteps by becoming fishermen and 
“Great White Hunters." Lambert served onthe 
Neerland Sports committee andon the Chris- 
tan Reformed Churchbalding commits fora 
numberof yeas. He ws forced to overcome 
his shyness when he was often required to 
Ihake grand appearances a the front of the 
Church to adjust the microphone system Lam: 
bert suffered three major heart attacks from 
$58 0198, but being a strong man and ith 
God's grace, he continues to caer out his daly 
sxtivites, 





Sophie Wierenga 
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You know you're a Neeslandian when 

Sou stay bya friends house 

“you pase peppermints in church. 

‘Jou fan tell the relationship between any of the Nanningas, 
Tuiniagas, or Wierengas. 

*you can answerall the questions of the Bible category in quiz 
games — but none of the entertainment ones 

you're not surprised when Rev. Vriend forgets to have the 
ciferng taken during a church service 

"you say pants instead pars. 

“You booth animals instead of butchering them 

Jou are the same big as, the same old as, the same heavy as 
someone else — instead of the same size, the same age, and the 
some heigh 

“you come at 8:15 pm. to a meeting that starsat 800 pm 

‘you go acrosst the road tothe neighbours 

‘Jou Say, “Wil youse guys come in for cote?” 

you hit the dich om the way tothe store and the news gets 
there before you do. 

* you dal the wrong number but talk for fifteen minutes any- 
way 

*you say, “That sv, he had ten litle pig.” 

“dn spite of alls faults, you stil think Neerlandia isthe best 
place in the world 
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Friends and Neighbours 
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After the War was Over 
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THIS IS NEERLANDIA 






























































This is Neerlandia 
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‘THE HAMLET 
Neerlandia is a farming community but the hub of atvity isthe hamlet. Here, where church, 


place, Mi 








age, and store have long stood, each on one corner of a crossroads, mulch activity lakes 
eligious, educational, social, and Business activites take place in the hamlet. It isin the 


hamlet that the peopie of Neerlandia meet and interact. To know the people ofthe district one must 





recognize the p 
Contre 


ice of the hamlet in their lives. Its impor 


ance is illustrated by its nickname: The 








Looking ones 19265. 


The ter “hamlet” is used troughout the praise 
unity Bal Otho foomer county ounce, bees 
‘tera beste thas i thei Alan Char 
pases county manager sate tat Newranda pussy 
Ercie shame yok onde the Minster, 

‘As the seitlement developed, the need for 
public and social services arose, They were Io- 
fated at the central area which is now called the 
hhamlet of Neerlandia, Next the need fora resi 
dential area grew. These areas were provided 
by subdividing farm land adjacent to road- 
ways. The subdivisions were described by 
metes and bounds and the residents were 
sven a Certificate of Title. However, some plots 
Of land not served by a public access road were 
also entered in by private treaty and were de- 
scribed, for example, as one-half acre north of a 
specific point. This did not constitute a legal 

lesciption so no title of ownership was poss 
bie. This was resolved with the assistance of the 
County of Barzhead and the co-operation of the 
tile holders of the hamlet area. A replotting of 
the area and a legal survey were cartied out in 























Looking south, 19408 


the early sixties. In the replotting, roadways 
and access were included. A more responsible 
procedures now followed for subdividing land 
‘within the hamlet area since all plans must be 
approved by County and Provincial au- 
thorities, 

Wim. Olthuis 
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FAMILY LIFE 


ost of the Neerland pioneers were Christian people, They 
belived that theives were in God's hand an that fee purpose 
inlfewasto serve Him, They beioved iat God planned fer people 
toliv togetherinfamies and that, as paren, fey were expected 
tolove and nuetre the children God gave to therm, Indved one of 
the motivations for seckinga new land was to provides beter ie 
fortheiechitdren. They wated to establish a Christian community 
to\provide a better environment in which fo rise their children 
The chllten for thee part were expected tolove, honour and obe) 
their parents All of his was tobe done out of obedience to Cod 

Sito love for God ands deste to know and do His wil the 
pioneers tured to God's Word, Mealtimes began with a prayer 
fsking Gos blessing on the food they were to ext and thanking 
Him for His care of them. At the end ofeach meal a portion of 
Scrptore was ready this was followed with another prayers THe 
omen practice was fo read through the ibe beginning wit the 
fist chapter of Genesis and to continu reading one chapter earn 
mealtime until the lst chapter of Revelations was read. Then the 
‘eading would begin tthe beginning ofthe Bible again. Children 
‘rere aught to seck Gods guidance nal oftheir ves and to go 0 
Em in Prayer. Bele going ob at ight the parents and ci 
dren would kneel beside ther beds to pay fo Goa 

Parents red to show by theirlives tat they loved the Lor. In 
the midst of the hardships of pioneering they tried to ind time to 
spend with thee children, There were loge family le. That ont 
{0 say that all was peace and harmony. The Necrlandians were 
Sinful people in a sinful world: There were breakdowns in the 
Communication Between parent and child. Some parents Bot 20 
Caught up inthe struggle to make aiving that they lst sight of the 
‘more important goal to serve God. And some ofthe chldven as 
they reachedadulthood strayed from the futh causing ther parents 
anguish. For most pae though, amily ie was stable an saying 
because there was purpose and direction othe ives ofthe peopl 
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Neerland, there 
July 511919 

Dear Moker 
Siow me fes! ow we are wel it te sumer 1 
end barn and als eared some land 
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ARIE’S CABIN 
Aries fog cabin was 14 by 20 by 8.feet high, 

made of logs. The roof was made of rails cov 
ered with a layer of wild hay: Over that was a 
layeroftar paper and over that ditt orsods, This 
was not always waterproof, but it was warm in 
the winter and cool in the summer. Arie had @ 
stoveand an airtight heater in the middle of the 
room; the stovepipe had an oil tin around it 
‘where it went through the roof. The cabin had 
only one oom. The beds were at one end — 
bunks made of four boards and the spring was 
rade of boards too! Wehad straw fora mattress 
and a couple of horse blankets for covers, but 
after a day’s work in the bush at 50-below zero 
youdid not needa featherbed in which tosleep, 

Ben Lievers 


FLOORS 
“We had just a lumber floor, with diet right 
under the bed, But the Anemas had a painted 
floor ane Messelinks also had a nice floor — it 

had been scrubbed white. 
Gladys (Kippers) Strydhorst 





Noighocurs Reed each oer Duis houses Kas Krk 
aking Mery chon 














FURNISHINGS 

Ben Liewers made mich of the early furni- 
ture used by the settlers. Our beds were iron 
‘with wire springs; the mattresses made of 
Heavy ticking stuffed with sta 

Our first sofa was a Winnipeg couch. This 
couch hada spring bottom with & double mat 
tress on top, witha lounce hanging over the 
Sie. Whet it was pulled outit provided sleep- 
ing space fortwo, the double mattress becom 
ing single matress, 

Everything we purchased, with the excep 
tion of groceries, was obtained from the Eaton's 
or Simpson's catalogue 

My children have asked where we got 
enough money to buy food and clothing wnt 
Sch time as we were able to sel grain, eggs, 
land cteam. I don’t really know, but we alays 
had enough to eat, clothes to wear, and 3 100F 
over our heads 

Susie Vance 











BLESSING IN DISGUISE 
The dugout eabin my dad made as really 
blessing in dspuise— we had no bedbugs. in 
his ignorance he hed bulk the cabin of poplar 
logs heavy we coul it them ony fost high 
Bat bedougn don’ live in poplars —~ only in 
spruce. They're stil around, yo know you 
60 the bush and make a fie of sprce, You 

Ein smell them ? 
Geri Bozak 








HAULING FIREWOOD 

With empty sleighs the men would leave 
inthe morning, A couple of axes and acrosscut 
saw were hooked to the back bunk. The driver 
‘would stand and balance himself on the feont 
bunk and with the jingle of bells and the snort 
of horses they would be off on a trot. By the 
time the men arrived inthe bush they were cold 
but when they began working they soon 
warmed up. All aftemoon the men worked, 
getting the sleighs loaded with logs. By late 
afternoon they were ready to g0. 

The return trip took much longer. The 
horses would strain to get the load out of the 
bush and onto better (rails, Once this was a 
tained the progress was steady with the occa 
sional stop fora rest. Those at home would be 
waiting with anticipation for their return. On 
cold winter evenings they could be heard long, 
before they were seen. The creak and groan of 
thesleigh and the snorting of the horses, would 
mingle with the complaining squeal of cold 
metal dragging over snow-packed roads. 
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SILVERWARE 
Mother wrapped the silverware in flannel 
and stuck it in Between the logs so it wouldn't 

amish, 
Gerri Bozak 


ECRU CURTAINS 
Nearly everyone had these ecru lace cur 
tains, and they would fade white unevenly in 
the sunlight. To make them one colour we 
‘would soak them in coffee until the whole cur 

tain was the same colour again, 
‘Minnie Plantinga 


tence Taringa news, 


LITTLE ENEMIES 

Here are some of the drawbacks of home- 
steading in the bush country of Alberta. First, 
noroads; second, too much bush and too many 
trees that had to be grubbed out by hand with 
anaxe. Too much water in the summer and t00 
much snow in the winter and too cold — down 
to 50-below sometimes — and sometimes t00 
hot in the summer and not to forget the mos 


‘Dole’ the Kings Tunings hose. Bathe Wenge anc 
Joe uinnga nfo 








guitoes and the pest they sere to men and 
animals. There were mosquitoes in the morn- 
ing and in the evening but as soon as the sun 
came out they retired till night and the bul les 
tookover. They liked sunshineand the blood of 
animals, If you were working with oxen you 
‘would have to go home and put them in the 
barn because otherwise they would put their 
tails in the air and would go with the imple 
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_ment, plow, or wagon anyway. These bull flies 
would biteand hold on tll they were satisfied. | 
guess that is the reason they were named bull 
fies; they looked like a bulldog. If they once 
have taken a bite they held on to it bat they 
seldom attacked men. They were about the size 
fa bee. Then we had what the Indians called 
no-seesums — you could hardly see them be: 
cause they were so small. They bit too and 
really were a pest. They would settle under you 
cola or under you pan start suck bod 
and the itch was awful. So was the swelling 
afterwards, 

‘But lam glad to say Idd not see abl ly or 
4 no-see-um for the last few years. The mos 
{uitoes are still with us, but not as bad asin the 
first years. So are the rabbits but only a fevs, not 
inthe millions 





Ben Lievers 


MOSQUITOES 

The mosquitoes were one plague and the 
rabbits another But the rabbits we could ea 
the mosquitoes ste us! “What are those mos 
guitoes good for?" someone asked. Don't you 
how? To keep the lazy fellow working you 
ould nat ie down om your work to take a est. 
Ifyou could do your work with one hand the 
caher was kept Busy slapping the mosquitoes. 
Andifyou needed both hands for your work = 
forexample cutting grass ~ you had fo put an 
‘tea cot or shirt om a screen over your head 
Sand leather gloves on your hands. But the 
‘worst fit was when you came home red and 
‘went tobed. Then you would heara-friend” on 
Your ear and slap with jour hand and miss, 
then you would hear “rend” on your cther eat 
and maybe this time you di kill one. Some 
tody’sad ten would be ou forthe funeral! We 
di find out they didnot like smoke so we 

















made a smoke fire in front of the house and, 
before we went to bed, a smoke fire in the stove 
in the house but I sometimes thought the cure 
was worse than the sickness — sore eV 
tearful eyes, 





Ben Lievers 


HUNTING AND TRAPPING 

From the ime lewd get around by myself 
was always interested in rapping started out 
Saringrabits-~some weed topigs, somee 
ate, and we even dried some skins and 
‘wrapped them around ous feet for footer. 
Thal was in 91,1 guess. 

Then, later on when I was a litle older, 
eighteen or nineteen, was my fist time ut 
hunting fl Tespama vas going to come with 
me but he never showed up. So on my own | 
Went across the lake and headed into the bush 
Wrest of Baird Lake, Tt vas all wild timber — 
there wast’ a trail anywhere, 1 wasn't in the 
bush oo ar when Isms oto tras and | was 
puzzled which ones to follow I stood there, 
Ind here I heard crashing through the bush 
and here came moose ited upmy fle but 
Shook so Daly that though Fd never be able 
toshoot him. | leaned backwards and steadied 
tmyseltagainsta tre. fired two shots and then 
the moose Was gone. But Thad drawn Dood. 
‘could seeby its crossing the windlals that had 
Shathim somewhere sp high, Atanther place 
inthe snow, uphigh onthe res, saw blood so 
Iknew I'd shot ton the back somewhere. But 
tan geting dark and it was ait snowy so 
Stent home. On the way 1 had the mishap of 
{aling with my horse and hurt my eg told my 
dad were et the trail and he wert back the 
next da He followed the moose tracks lor 
shout a mile. Then he found the moose prety 
srl stfened up and shot. The next day 
brought it home. You had to dress moose ht 
away—otherwise t would have the red-willow 
tte 

From theeeon went hunting gute a fot — 
BillLievers and I went together We had a trap 
line together too so we knew prety wel fore 
day today where the animals were. anyone 
‘ranted an animal we cou tell then about 
‘where they were, They were mostly moose and 
ew deer Deer became more plentiful as tne 
went on 

We aso trapped together — muskrat, The 
season opened March | each year” We hired 




















Albert Tiemstra with the cutter to drive us 
Around the lake. All we had to do was jump 
‘ut, open the muskrats semi-frozen grass and 
weed mound with an axe, and set our traps 
inside, Baird Lake was really a good place for 
tals. Thefirst morning we had thirty-five musk 
rats. And we trapped weasels and the odd 
coyote. 

Baird Lakeand Lily Lake were our twomain 
areas, We went to Shoal Lake once too, That's 
Quite a stretch around the lake. There wasn’t 
much snow then. There were lots of other peo- 
ple there too — on bicycles and everything — 
Justo get their traps in. One year I got 200 rats 
‘which I sold a $2.05 a pelt 

‘We did alot of shooting squirrels, We'd just 
{go aut in the spruce bush, shoot twenty-five to 
thinty squirsels (using a 22 sfle and .22 short 
bullets) and skin them, Prices were not that 








Neer rack ante: Otte and Lever 
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great — twenty-five to tity cent a pelt But 
{at was not bad, better than siting at home at 
Tent and, bess ked 

‘One time | shot two deer with one bullet. 
There were a number of deet around. [ook a 
Shot atone and when got there Ta a ack 
fen Blood and the, 1s” another rack with 
Blood oo. allowed them ate waysandthey 
both lay there. The bullet had gone right 
through the one deer into the oet 
Different Bul 

We always used the softnosed bullet 
When they i they mushroomed immediatly 
Heould bean indkaion of who realy shot the 
himal“Tknew Thithint=“Tknewl thin = 
you could sometimes tell bythe shape ofthe 
Inlet whose gun i had come from had 
30.30 Marin se and Bil Levers had 23090 
Winchester carbine, The sftnosed bullet was 
better than the stet- nosed bullet because they 
were not soealy defected by 9 twig 

li onhuis 








CATCHING FISH 

In the early days there were lots of fish in 
the creeks during the spring run. The fish 
would swim upstream to Baird and Shoal 
Lakes. The settlers used a variety of methods of 
catching them. There were so many fish that 
the farmers would go to Shoal Creek with their 
pitchforks and fork the fish out of the water. 
Wilsons put a dam in the creek. It was con: 
structed 0 that there was a small amount of 
Water running over a slanted piece of the dam, 
twas possible to grab the fishas they swam up 
the incline. A popular method of catching fish 
‘was with a conical net. The nets were placed in 
the water with the mouth facing upstream and 
the narrow end downstream, so that it would 
bbe easy for the fish to swim in but difficult For 
them to find their way out. 








RABBITS Prime, 6e, SQUIRREL, 10e and Se. JACKS, 65¢ 10 80. 
MINK No. 1 tres dank, $28.00; medio, $20.05 smal $1.00, 

‘Ne: I large: pal’ $16:00; mall $10000- Avorn ets $1400 to $18.00, 
MUSKRATS.No. ! Spring, $1.35; Witers $1:10; Fell, 406, Average, 0 to $1.10, B.C Setions 


OTTER,...Na. large $30.00; medium, $35.00; pl, $18.00. 
N21 fhe, pal: $83'00.Acraye lot $2680. Average, $28.00, 


Good low, $215. 


No | lore, $2200; medium, $28.0 swal, $12.00 
N22 late: $18.00; mediom, $1000" “Averape i $18.00, 


WOLVERINE No. | large, $20.00; mediom. $14.00; smal, $8.00. Average Its, $12.0 to $14.80, 
We svongly advise sipping al fare as son as pomible. Market can nly go 10 percent lower. Sho — 





SKUNK. 
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Ed Wagner, who owned a quarterjust east 
of Bill Othuly land, had constructed 2 net of 
‘willow saplings (927) Tk was composed of an 
buter cone of about tee fet in Tength and 
Sout two fet in diameter a the wide end 
inside was a smaller cone of short love seks 
andendingin anarrow opening, Ed invited Bll 
fn he Nanninga tc an get al the fish 
they wanted. One day Bill and tke Nanninga 
‘went to the spot where Ed Wagner had his net 
Inthe creek, When they arrived the net was 
Solly packed vith fsh. “There wast room 
forone more ish,” sid Bll. Between thetwo of 
them Bil and Ike had a hard time geting the 
net tof the water st must have weighed 
About two of three hundred pounds, The fh 
vere packed so Sghtly in the net thal those in 
the cintre were dead. Most of the fish were 
Jacks and suckers and were up totwenty inches 
Inlength, The Nannings and Othuis families 
hada good fish fy that night 





A PLAGUE UPON MAN AND BEAST 

Moogutoes and bul tes were ease for 
imanand beet in the erly days. There was not 
Imoch nd cencd ot toes md boaics and 
these, together ith all grass, kept the water 
from draining away. If we got some nice warm 
weatver ese curp wierd placesrmae Ct 
Ina beeing rounds for rosquoes 

‘ter sundown they would come out in 
devs; searching for Sdne waom blood a 
tial or human tf feed on. They would stack 
our cal in such numbers that the poor ani 
tials da’tknow where i goto ge any from 
them, They would ran and Brushing thelr 
sides and backs agans res and low hanging 
Branches, but they jut could not get id of Re 

at 
Pe fy dad would build ire of dry wood,and 
when this was going good and hot he would 
Bletstr mrilmie» sage Tie 
thickomoke would epreed ou over a gsod part 
of the barnyard and would drive off the mos: 
es 

<The calle son learned that they could get 
rid of the peste by standing in this smoke. 
However if they stayed net the smudge ail 
hight they didnt do any grazing, so the next 
toring ster milking they hurfed off to the 
pasture ofl tele stich. 

"About ten in the moming, when the un 


stare geting warm, the bl fies stated thee 


attack. These were big fies about thrve-quar 
tersof an inch long. They hd black heads and 
wings and a dark brown abdomen. They 
Seemed to chew through cowhide in onebite 
They alvays seemed to get me when Thad both 
hands occupied — for example, when I was 
carrying a heavy object. They would lan, bite, 
and suck blood all nthe same instant. After 
they had ther fil of blood from horse, cow of 
person and withdrew their mouth from the 
Nina trickle of blood would run from the hole 
in the skin left by the bite 

“These bull fies usually appeared around 
the midle of June In July they came out in fll 
force, andin August ifwe gota good rain anda 
few doudy days they eventually disappeared 
gain, The trouble tas thatthe bull ies at 
tacked i the eat ofthe day in bright sunshine 
fd the mosquitoes at night, so every sumer 
for about a month the animals got very hte 
time for peaceful grazing by day or night 

(One day when the bull Mies were really 
vicious the cows came home from the pasture 
bout mid moming, running as hard as they 
Could with their tails high in heal They went 
into the corral, eying fo find a shady spot or 
Some place where they just might be ableto get 
Sway from the vicious pests, One cove found a 
place inthe fence between the corral and the 
Frouse yard where she could squeeze through, 
tnd ran around the yerd looking for place 10 
hide from the tormenting flies. Maybe the 
Chicken-coop door would be open, but alter 4 
{eve tps around the building, no door opened 
Lup to her The house door was closed too, but 
She kept running — maybe some door would 
open op 

“The cow, sill being woried by the fies, 
made a pass along the outhouse door to scr 
‘some fies and inthe proces the door cme 
Unlatched and swung open. On the next trip 
faround she saw the open door and it looked 
like just the right-sied place fo hide from the 
flies. She squeezed in'as far a8 she could 
flipped up her eat and just managed to get in 
through the door 

“The one-inch-thick floor boards were not 
strong enough to hold the cow s0 they gave 
‘nay and the cow sank down into the pit be- 
neath the outhouse. So the outhouse was oc 
cupid that day by the cow, until my dad came 
Home from the fila withthe horses. 


Aterlooking over the situation dad decided 
the only solution was to take out the side wall of 
the outhouse, put a chain around the cow's 
‘neck, and pull her out with a team of horses, 
Lucky it was a dry cow so she didn’t have to be 
rilked that day. However, the wal ofthe out. 
hhouse did have to be nailed back on and the 
floor had to be replaced. 





George Anema 


MEAT 

The meat that was eaten was mainly what 
was available in the bush, Moose and deer, 
rabbits and more rabbits, partridge, duck, and 
ther game were available, but it was not till the 
second generation grew up that the ability to 
hunt for game was developed. The home- 
steaders owe a lot to trappers, who would 
Sometimes leave word thaton such and such a 
location a moose or deer had been shot. If the 
settlers wanted meat they would go tothe loca- 
tion and find a carcass waiting for them, 


DIARY OF A HOUSEWIFE Lv 
mary 1— Begining ofan ear nd what cold 
ey! ota a moring wo cen se. “Te hele was 
Sto and water ele ad eo. ka 
wh get enough Gat ne st tbl ter fore ond 
Ire Chr dressy te eter dsm Bt 
Intel. Chart stayed foe oy tbe flay No 
har is orig et tot go ou. Tatra 
Sop mie reno im iaferaon— thre’ end at 
chore Had make emul fr awe 50 nn rt 
whem ome alone tt he cre. 

Jeary 2 — Charbel for eb is marning 
rt nae nae ct 
areal wo area Ted om hes cons apa, at 
fey stm thc ete oesand meal ea 
essed etal ight cet nas eg 
ferme bt oer ay oe aning fat. tt 
they ae geting mak et of ie 

ery eet day 

January 6 — Saturday: cand the ase a bt 
col eanemary ig de bore te Sabbat.chare 
‘aon ig and a te bes part of Saturday. Te 
then srt lok for fim lead oe aero. 
Winds ares fred, ty era ft of tgs, but 
thy free past fast 

‘hare tame ome otha bag ofthe mst necesry 
greene Thre was as ee om land cold? 
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Tas for the fies. "Bohheter and stove are kept re ft. 
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este ender Hos seams ap and more fst 

Fekruay+— Tidy nas hares tidy seated 

teed ie eas ome Da hae anything fey 

to at ad ce de 

ere was a charge ne eather today a was 9 
bare cree payin th sow 1a ote 
neo otis mash das bale agin fr ech. 

brary ro It wd! fer wk of rater 
ld wet udder sry and cel he wind 
Blow nom mrt mating te sow peu ini defi 
sven te ose Coun hardy mak i hb fd 
theenmals ‘Bs cipal ado ard me etn tr 
these. tials reser ets, dn stom fealty 
ter. ay spp geting dof la and hy done 
tnsegh ae ape hy make tag te wer oo 
‘ims are epee orig calf i te sig. 

ebay 15 —'T str sor ut asf age 
dof ard bugs. Chak mae home safe and 
sound. 1 fas bon aver happy dy Alon va 
_grces ere maa ig panel fo he andy. alan. 
Thera ids of arm lating — svat, 8, 
tndrwer dress: ond he a pat of ll — ts fre 
en. Thy er il ah xen Es mere 
Saucers package afer package was pee and ade. 
Thy shold as scent ond, Ch soe lie 
tans ke dress con be made'o mln te egies 
Bat wt wl pple say wir th se i sc fny 
lt? | done dart ea Be 

Feb 1p— "Theres ill moon ight, te as 
cad ld. Sa paring at usd of ine 
Strang throug a porphin th fsty wind te 
abs can Be sen frohing aru the tac. “hi 
detrei ths sare stot fre. Bs are ting 
pty sar at sing tem, pec he yong on 























Hes bcing a elite utr Fe sory for oe 
ares, ft iy sre Bae sup as ath mt is 





ebay 18 —The was a god splot agin 
toy it ory sere erabbt Ba 
‘ining same nad of poral tem rr gad 
and ey hey tee he ike, end yore 
cys a mel of fied vb. Br a ges fang for 
prone ck, Chr bs tnt in v's wee 

ie bo ashe day Re ome fae 
‘nt a pra cic se red! 

Febraary 23—Bl, er nagon cane ain 
today Hes uk ee lo fing pf de 
we, 8 Ke an bing Bis bide oe th er tre 
Chiba ofa of, petal be Te He od 
fis eo mate fends th ey bt she se for eg 
at Dot pr yn wa me 
pid al of ving by lap ti, fg sp 
ies reed from te family lend or te Se, 
in ap supra po ig ard 
in my jes 'Thy ned samen tes en ey gob 
stole pig, 

Tebrary 26 — February i alm ver, das ne 
acting lenges bt ell ne ipower Some say 
"aly rane et. Stn i end 
tere the gs and cases il becoming vp shen 
Charl ys fel son be tying fore a cs il be 
tango Mach nd yl eed na ae Tt wl 
Berea es Chileno remaraby aly Bs 
Seen cnt: Ger ae lfc ik. Nye ge 
ina of oud Taf they ae badly detonate. f 
iy Pcl ve gone 2 det, but las! ats not 

Darl 10 — Char fs ben Bee pas ik 
it eft ow | do a took ofr tse cs 
ype nes ly word abl On sang ole 
Haye w some cae ty wll oa ig 
ine, Ono very oe cal, Chae sayet 
taney dey. Dy geting er ow bone pepe can 
pare some fy sy Ba hw can we aford py en? 
Tubal Chale wr or 

Marc 2 — Today te fiston ge bra calf he 
fad ck die tm and alfa dn ink 
fil iy very bg. Care deed al be 
beng nese warm pen maybe wil ave 

ve Hepatsone suena crea pat eal 
ents ply crear fasted wh ee 
flow: How wl esp gh wih «Being al ed 
it wl dete fas 0 sey aed 



























































March 13 — Calf stl ale, Charbe as bo 
arr i ack and fort to he mtr try ad ae 
Urn, Bat soo veka. Ted fd by hand 
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ic de wor ites ring Boing kes do 
tink tl i hugh oe gh 
Mar x3— Call age igh Ch 
Anat tere 
fesse what ad append 
tiymore How disappoted hy werent ns gone 
freer Cand fous os ood as pos ae Sal 
sine around 
Marc 20 — Wnt tne of my feds td. She 
Anes abt half ome oma ad sack tof gst ta 
boa. Heater asst il, as pasar get on 
fore change the cam fame Care nas ay th he 
te co ich as pres of Bringing orth 
rerhng we gue ae me ae ad 
ca Zt of miko dnk ond ake pang wt 
‘pl — [in winter abate was ld 
toy. th bright ssf snow nas mang some 
he hors say sear or sprig. 
tnd we wl eter sew 
Chr are ected abut ging scl Monday 
ares redo bang coped up ta smal ase foro 
ig. 
eso thant to fave ben spared fom serous 
tes o acd. inte bas eon and harsh, bute 
cds ight oking forward sed vegetable 

































Feoang he chickens wae cal cho. 


THIS 1S THE LIFE 

Everyone seemed to be happy, busy clear 
ingland, breaking baling houses and bars, 
fencing the lands there was much fo do and 
lie time fo worry about anything. can sil 
hear one man’s words, “This ts the ie as he 
was wading around in the muskeg, cuting 
bush, andbreakingthe sod amongst ions of 
mosquitoes, He had ben working by the hous 
Between four wall, ina factory inthe U.S.A 


Here he was his own boss, out in the fresh ai, 
and had his own business, He was pooe in 
material things, but rch n spr It was a cose 
community woth togetherness. They needed 
tach other to help build log houses and barns 
fndaso borrowell tools from each other. They 
ould not make i alone 

Martin van der Heide 


PA'S GLASSES 
Albert Jan read his Bible after every meal 
and liked to ask questions to find out if you 
Knew the Bible. He had an old Staten Bibel, 
and after the meal would say to-one of his 
children, “Give me my glasses andthe Bible” 
Sometimes he would use the glasses and other 
times he would forget about them, One time 
his youngest gil broke a lens in tan she was 
raid. "Now l wil gett" she thought. Ater 
the meal the old man sid, “Jenny, give me the 
Bible and the glasses “Jenny took the Bible and 
the slases and waited forthe storm, She had 
decided not oie about it butt tell Pe she had 
broken them. The old man started to read and 
said, “This is (nny. Team see better with one 
gjethan the other" “Which one” Jenny asked 
Thisone," and he poked his finger intohiseye 
— everyone laighed except the old man. One 
ofthe children suggested, “Pa, break the other 
Blass too. Maybe you could sce better stil.” 
Jenny never heard of the broken glases again 

from Pa. . ie 
Ben Lievers 


SMUGGLER 

One of the mail carriers, Pete, was a smug: 
ler — that’s why he was lame. He was shot in 
the leg and also in the head. His brother was 
killed. This was on the German border during 
the first world war, 


‘TERRIBLE FRIGHT 

The chamber pot is reponsible for a terible 
fright one lady had. The story goes like this — 

In the pioneer days there were many bach- 
lors, but not many girls to marry. Inthe early 
twenties, northwest of Edmonton, there lived a 
rman by the name of Mound, Mr. Mound was a 
bachelor who had his eye on the sixteen-year 
old daughter of his neighbours. The parents 
Were not in favour of him marrying the gir 
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because they thought their daughter was too 
Young to marry. Ths really enraged the suitor. 
Ge day while the parents were gone he went 
cover there and persuaded the gi and her four 
ten-year-old brother to go with him. Then he 
Killed them both 

Everyone was rather uneasy because he was 
rumoured to be in the atea. Ab night some 
people had nov and then seenlghtsin some of 


the empty houses of those who had gone to 
work: a Edmonton for the winter. ss 

‘Night came and, in one of the pionecr 
homes: the chamber pot had nt yet Been emp 
fied that day The busy mother told one after 
‘other of hr children to empty the pot bu no 
Ge dared fo go out in the dark for ear of Me 
Mound 

Theiemother scolded them, “Aw, whats the 
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matter with you? I doit and seizing the pot 
she bravely marched out In moments she was 
ick, shaking like a leat As she had stepped 
ot the door a dack shape loomed in front of 
her. Thinking twas the kller she dashed back 
intothe house. Toher grat rele, itwasa friend 
who had arived unnoticed 

‘what abou the lights? Later it was dis 
covered that twas nol the ile in the empty 
houses Buta thief who was helping himsel to 
their possessions while they were avy. 

LIGHTS IN THE NIGHT 

My folks came here about seventy years 
ago, There waivtmuch of anything here then 
fasts lt of trees, swamp, and so on. The 
‘people really had to depend on eachother be- 
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‘cause it was pretty hard to travel to any place to 
{get supplies or help. Most people were poor 
{oo, we were all in the same boat, but every’ 
body would help you when there was need. 
Sometimes things got just too tough though 
anda family would pack itin and goto Edmon- 
ton forthe winter to make some money. They 
would leave everything but the essentials be 
hind. Sometimes newcomers would livein one 
of these houses till they had time to build a 
shack or a house of theit own, 





The doors ofthese houses were never lock: 
fed. There were no such things as locks and 
anyhow, who would take anything? Or so we 
though. 

‘At night sometimes we would see alight in 
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one house or another but we thought it was a 
STurdorer who was supposed tobe somewhere 
forth of Edmonton and boy were we seared! 
Tite di we know that one of our own com- 
"nity wos looking through those houses ard 
Tiking what he wanted. Human nature being 
‘what iis the temptation to enter the emp 
Fouses wis fo mugh for one ina, 

When spring came and the families re 
tumed, they naturally missed some of thei 
tetongings but no one knew what had haps 
poned tothem, 

‘course this kind of activity couldn't be 
hiden for long and soon people began to ea 
tbs who the gully party wa, It I emember 
orrecly somebody alerted the authorities bat 
fetore they could arest hm the thie escaped 
ross the border into the U.S-A. To his wife 
tha left the tsk of seling thea and holding 
Marmsate, Atthe sale people recognized some 
Ofte tems they had “ost earlier Schandig! 
When Iwasa ki wasexcted over the dea that 
Thad Known eal live thie but now I just fel 
tomy for him and his poor wife, who had to 
face the msi, 5010 speak 


MAKING A DEAL 
ou know my dad had thirteen head of 
cattle and Brunner in Dusseldort — Dad 
‘worked for him he'd come home Saturday 
nights on a horse, a beautiful horse, and that 
fot Dad all up in the ae Fle wanted a team of 
Forsesin the worst way, So Brunner went along 
vith him one time and they made a deal for 
Daas cates There were about eight or nine 
head there, Well, he says toad, Flaven you 
ot any more?” 
Beery there's a couple out in the field yet.” 
Al you had better get then t00" 50 he 
sot them the whole works —thirteen head, 
fora team of horses anda wagon! So Dad went 
to pickup the team of horses. The wagon was 
so adit ys all wired up with wire and rope 
‘The one horse was so balky he got about one 
Ill out and he wouldn’ go anymore. 50 he 
tied the balky one behind and with the other 
bne-—he as soold hecoulun hardly go-—he 
got ome, But before he got home he had v0 RO 
fis Gevermars"Geldeman had to have a 
ook, Fe says to Dad 
“Case, wat hebjeciaar? Komthet uit de Ark? 
(What do youhave there? Diditcome out ofthe 
AWK He says, tld you I'd come along and 














help you make a dea’ But Dad woulda’ have 
nothing o that. 

Take my own deals," he said. Sothat one 
horse tha bulky one, he (Brunner) bought 
Buck teron, And theother one died attra few 
days already 

eit Ingworsen 


FIRES 

1923-24 was a very dry year in northern Al- 
berta, Everyone was warned to put out any 
fires which they had burning on theirland. The 
farmers all had brushpiles burning on their 
land, of course, and to put these out was not 
only a big job but it also hampered their and- 
clearing progress. So many of the farmers did 
not heed the warnings. Then a government fire 
ranger came {0 the afea. Since Joe Holwerda 
iwas commissioner of oaths he was asked t0 
fccompany the ranger to the farmers who had 
fires burning on their property. fine would be 
levied and, if it wasn't paid before a certain 
date, the authorities would come and pick up 
the farmers and they would have to serve a jal 
sentence fora few months. 

‘50 Joe Holwerda and the ranger made their 
rounds, levying many fines. The only farmer 
receiving no fine, but who alse had fire burning, 
im his place, was Joe Holwerda, Some farmers 
‘were allowed more time to pay than others, but 
rnone of the farmers planned to pay ther ines. 
‘When due dates came along and no payments 
‘were made the authorities came and picked up, 
three farmers. They stayed overnight in West- 
Tock in a cold room which wasn’t very good for 
the health of one old farmer. The next day, with 
nno.xplanation, the authorities told the farmers 
they could go back home. 

Later Joe Holwerda set up a type of court 
with a translator for some farmers and even: 
tually many ofthe fines were paid. 

Shortly after this was settled, a high gusty 
‘wind roared through the treetops during Sun- 
day afternoon service, carrying sparks from oe 
“Holwerda's brushpile to his shack, burning itto 
smoldering cinders. 

Norman Terpsma 


VAN DER WOUDE 

‘There is no question that Rev. Van Der 
‘Wouide vas a good spiritual leader, but forcom- 
munity life he was not the man that Neerlandia 








needed ... . He had no eye for expansion of 
the settlement, To people that wanted to come 
toNeerlandia to live he advised, *Neerlandia is 
completely filed, the land that is still there 
should stay for the following generation.” 
Liter, though, it was found that to the north 
and west thee was Slat of good and. In 
jgenera, the thought had always been that the 
[and was not so good since iran along the 
‘Athabasca River. The outcome, however, was 
that more rain fell there than in Neerlandia and 
therefore the crops were better. 

Tn the area of the school Rev, Van Der 
Woude also took a position that later led to 
many difficulties, Since he had attended a pub: 
licschoolin the Netherlands, he considered the 
public school good enough for Neerlandia. To- 
Wards the end of his years of service he had 
changedhis standpoint somewhat but by the, 
however, it was too late 

Case Ingwersen (memoirs) 





HEIL HITLER 

“Kannepieters — we usd to go there quite 
oiten on Sundays for colee. They used t en- 
fetain us aot. They were nie fr young folk, 
really ice" 

“took Kannegieter along one ime when 
we were logging up north, when we had our 
mlthere, He was going tothe [Vega] store and 
Tras goingto then hats the time when the 
‘rarbroke out and he was pro-Nazi'So we went 
inthe wagonand he was sanding thereto. all 
of'a sudden we passed Zita fof Vega), He 
Soy, Hel Filer to Zita, said 

“thats enough Get out ofthe wagon and 
says, ‘Tm not slowing down, you pet out. And 
ifyou are not out in five mines, Fm going to 
throw youout Boy tel you, thal aired some 
people” 











Gerrit Ingwersen 


‘THE GOOD OLD FLOUR SACK 

Mothers made aprons, dresses, underwear, 
towels, sheets, and what-have-you from the 
good old flour ack. I don’t know how many of 
fs would have been clothed without it. The 
sacks were bleached and dyed before being cut 
and sewn, One day a young child came to 
School with a grayish-blue suit his mother had 
‘made from flour sacks forhim. The color was by 
accident — one of the other children said, 
“Mother boiled the white clothes and a black. 
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felt cap was in the tub to0, so the entire white 
wash tumed grayish-biue.” 
Carrie Olthuis 


WHERE DID YOU GET THAT DRESS? 

We all wore hand-me-downs and made- 
overs, Our mothers remodelled old clothes. 
These garments were sometimes taken apart 
and fumed inside out since the inside was, by 
then, better than the outside. Many hours of 
‘work were done mending, patching, and mak- 
Ing over by the dim light of a coal oi lamp and, 
later the Aladdin lamp. With the large families 
‘of those days some women had to stay up until 
midnight on Saturdays so the socks and stock- 
ings would be clean and mended by Monday 
for school 

‘The hand-me-downs we wore were handed 
down the line in the family until everyone from 
youngest to oldest had worn the garment or 
‘andl it fell apart. 





Carrie Olthuis 





MAIL ORDER 
‘Things were hard to come by because for 
most of us money was scarce. When an order 
twas sent to the catalogue only the most neces- 
sary items were ordered. After everything that 
was needed was on thelist and the cost totaled, 
it was often found to be more than the fal 
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could afford. Painfully the list was gone over 
‘gain to see which item could possibly be done 
‘without, One time shoes were ordered for me.I 
looked so forward to the arrival of the parcel 
Finally it came and in it were my new shoes, 
Happily | tried them on. Alas, they were too 
small, What was Ito do? if admitted that they 
were too small they would either go to my 
‘younger sister or, more likely, be sent back and 
‘who knew when I would get another pair. 
Foolishly I pretended that they ft me well and 
wore them — and suffered from bunions ever 
"nce asa result of those too-tight shoes. 
(Carrie Olthuis 


NEW SHOES 
Inthe winter people wore grit bags for foot 
wear, which were guite warm and comfortable 
‘One time the Kippers’ boys had new ones on, 
which they wore to church. There was a big 
drum heater in the center of the church for 
heat. Well, the boys were cold, so they went 
close to the heater to warm up. Then the old 
man said, “Look out, boys. Don't bum your 

new shoes.” 
Joe Tuininga 


BELLY BANDS 

“The baby was bathed faithfully every 
‘morning no matter how cold it was. The oven 
door would be opened for heat anda towel laid 
In front, Everyone use cloth diapers, ofcourse, 
and belly bands, The bands were made of dou- 
‘le lannel and they were for keeping the navel 










inand strengthening the baby’s back. The nar- 

row band was put over the navel and kept very 

fight and fem. The diaper was put over the 

band, The bands were kept on for about a 
month. 

Jennie Fisher 

Tulla Fisher 


FASHIONS: 
“The girls who worked in the city were the 
cones who usually had the latest fashions. 1 
think the Terpsma girls were among the first 0 
‘wear bob haircuts ~ that was around the early 
twenties, Soon all the girls wanted their hair 
cut. But most parents were against it; the Bible 
teaches that women should have long hair cut 
‘mine when | was fourteen and my mother 
‘tied. [had the style called the shingle bob. The 
hnair was layered from the top, the sides were 
curled, and in front were bangs or you could 
use barrettes. Eventually, in the thities, even 
‘any of the older women got short haircuts. 
Some, though, never did cut their har. 
“Another fashion that caused a lot of parents 
to get upset was stockings, At first everyone 
wore heavy, well-knitted, black stockings. 
Later grey stockings came out and then, worst 
‘ofall, stockings that looked just ike barelegs 
fesh-coloured stockings made of lisle. These 
stockings had a sheen to them and you could. 
bay them in beige or grey. They cost about 
fifteen cents a palz. More than one girl was 
ordered to take the flesh-coloured stockings off, 
after her father discovered her wearing them.” 














HATS TO SCHOOL 

“How we envied the Ritsema girls — they 
wore hats nat only to church but also to school 
‘Some people even thought they were very ex: 
travagant doing that. The Ritsema chilren also 
wore shoes during the summer while many of 
the rest of us went barefoot.” 


SHOE PACS 
Shoe pacs were similar fo a low moccasin, 
only made of heavy cowhide, usually dark 
brown and smooth. Moccasins usually could be 
worn without low rubbers. They were more 
‘water-resistant but slippery 
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‘Aretesing an. charna Messer Care Taringa, Tone 
‘tera Spe Pot fone rowan ace he 


Dressed ns, Jn Tuning 
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‘Al ead for wine Amo Emmezad Alce Koper, Rule 
Seteoretamp, Neto ngweracn, Han Erte! Anis 
Scheonetar Tonle Monat, Grace Tunngs, Anne 











Fhe aet aye iyo cn at at. as, 
Felon Emmereae! Coot Taringa ane Avena, Bors 
‘erg Gace Tonge, 


POTATOES AS BIG AS MARBLES 

“The weather in those days was colder than 
itis now. It could be sinty-five degrees below 
zero sometimes for two weeks at a time, Lr 
‘member temperatures of sixty-eight below 
zero. It got so cold at times thatthe thermome- 
ters broke. We couldn't raise potatoes for the 
first years because it would freeze every 
month. The potatoes that would grow were no 
bigger than marbles. As soon as the land was 
cleared and the wind could get through the 
temperatures started changing.” 


Diane pte, Douwe Tp 
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BEER 

“An old setter, who lived close to schoo! in 
the 1920s, used to make beer out of hops. It 
wasn't that strong — yellow water really. After 
he'd give us some of ithe would ask, ‘Kan ik 
daar ook een stuiver voor hebben (Could Thave 
1 stuiver for that)?” 


‘A QUICK SNACK 

(On bread:baking day Mother would pinch 
‘off pieces of dough and twist them into dough- 
ruts. She would fry them in the frying pan, 
browning them on Both sides, As soon as they 
‘were removed from the pan, she would sprin: 
lethem with sugarand we would gobble ther 
up. 


WHAT'S FoR SUPPER? 

We ate everything we were given because it 
vasa there wat, There was npasking, “Do you 
le this? or “What would you like me to 
make?" We usually had potatoes and other veg, 
ttables such as carrots or turnip, but offen no 
teat So did we put butter on the potatoes? No 
wway! We made homesteader's gravy: Here's 
how: 

Put a heaping tablespoon of flour in the 
feying pam Adds lage pee ofall, and sl 
and peppertotaste. Sur until brown, then pout 
in (wile siering) boiling water to make the 
Tight consistency twas good 

or dessert we ate bri or pap. This s made 
by sigs cup of peat ay or cette 
pan of boiling milk: Mother always made the 
Ente amount of briregardless ofthe amount of 
alk, She would just ad water to make up the 
required volume 

Rice was a Sunday treat served with cin- 
ramon, butter, and sugar or with sweetened, 
thickened cranberry juice. 

‘Another Dutch food was a sticky flour, 
water and salt dish called posto, To prepare 
this, place water in a pan and bring ta bof 
Add Salt and stir in lou unt sf. Serve with 
aelied tallow and syrup 

“To make Klont, prepare a mixture of flout, 
taking powder water or milk and salt, Place in 
2 bag and boll for thre or four hours. Serve 
‘wthbutter and syrup. This dough may also be 








placed in a greased dish and baked in the oven 
and served in the same way. 











BUTTER AND CHEESE 
We always churned our own butter, but 
used it very sparingly because our income 
every week was a cream cheque and not very 
big. We also made our own cheese, We used 
Rennet tablets. We put them in warm milk and, 
then the milk would separate from the whey. 
‘Then we would put tina bag and put salt and. 
colour in it and press to get al the whey out. 
‘We'd leave it stand til it was ready to eat, usu 

ally about a week. 
Sadie Tiemstra 


MAKING BUTTER 

To make butter all we do s put some cream 
ina fivergllon can which has aid on with a 
foie int fora plunger, which you jerk up snd 
down. This churning action separates the but 
ter from the buttenmlk if done long enot 
tne with ufent vigour (The slower you go, 
the longer it takes) 

The buttermili, though it has very litle 
food value int is also salvaged. Some oft we 
‘Bake inte a pudding comeoaly known a¢ 
Kamemelsepap, which is eaten with a goed 
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deal of syrup making it quite delicious. The rest 
ofthe buttermilk s fed £0 the pigs and they just 
Tove t. 


BUTCHERING HOGS 

There were always some pigs butchered 
{booched on the farm fr the farmers own use 
The day usualy started withthe heating of 
lange drum of water over a woud! fire. After the 
hog was Kile and Bed, the boing water was 
used to scald loose the hair which was then 
Scraped off. ter butchering, the bacon slabs 
‘were placed in brine tobe stoked later, Much 
the meat was cut up and bottled, since the 
only freezer was the great outdoors. The head 
twas sawn in half, cleaned, and boiled fr mal 
ing headcheese, The excess fat was rendered 
info various grades of lard, depending trom 
which partfthe carcas the ft taming were 
token 





Andy Strydhorst 


BACON 
The bacon of fifty years ago was cured for 
preservation without refrigeration, The brine 





Tho was work todo. Butehenrs «hee 
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was prepared by discolving salt in water unt 
the density was such that rawr potato would 
float in the brine, Bacon slabs were taken, 
placed inthe brine, and kept there for about 
thee weeks, producing a bacon which would 
te much too sally by today’s standards, After 
Curing, the bacon was hung in the smokchouse 
find stoked for abot seven days, Smoke was 
Produced by placing sawdust on a slow burn 
Ing fire. Although sawdust from hardwoods 
‘would have been desiable, the sawdust from 
the woodpile (white or black poplar) was nor 
sally sed 

Andy Strydhorst 


LARD 
Rendering ft was cone by grinding the at 
using a table-mounted hand-operated meat 
Srinder and then heating i toa boll. The lard 
tras then strained and allowed to coo. In the 
‘old days lard had many uses, fom baking and 
Soap making to sandivich spread. (It seems 

‘everyone had syrup and lard on their san 
Wwiches to school) The increased use of vegeta 

bie els has greatly reduced the need for lar 
"Andy Strydhorst 
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WATER SOFTENER 
We had very shallow wells in those days. 
They were all hand dug and the water was 
mostly very hard, My mom used to make us 
carry the barrel full of water on Saturday 
nights. Then she would empty all the wood 
ashes in from the heater and cook stove, This 

made our water softer for doing the wash in 
Sadie Tiemstra 





WATER SUPPLY 
— We melted snow 
with raisins in it 
Boy did we haul alot ofsnow in the house 
— For the wash 
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— One year we did it forfour cows, two 
horses, and for ou family: We melted al 
We had sich a tank on the stove — a 

reser —and that would met snow 

oT Andas soon asthe sow ws downalitle 
ssaysageinyou would put more sve on top. It 
‘vould fake pails and plo sow to get fal 

we ako had oiler onal the tne 

— Later John uit thing of bricks and 
nade aiickike forace outside, We se the ub 
fn there ~ thet really helped. Later when we 
had three children sve Bhally deed a wel 
And we were rich 

















SATURDAY NIGHT BATH 
—allin the same water 
= if there was water 
in the bathtub standing by the stove 
—in front of the oven door 





RAISING SUGAR BEETS 
‘The Etingasalways had a large garden, and 
it always yielded abundantly. Having grown 
sugar beets in the ‘old country”, they knew 
their value and therefore they had a good por 
tion of their garden in sugar beets, During the 
winter evenings these sugar beets would be 
thoroughly cleaned and grated. This time-con- 
suming work was done by Mabel and her fa 
ther. A wash boiler full was done ata time, Next 
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‘morning the grated sugar beets, with water 
added, were thoroughly boiled and ‘then 
strained. This juice was again brought toa boil, 
and simmered fora few hours unt it had the 
tansistency of syrup. It was good syrup and 
twas used asa sweetener whenever possible, 
Mabel Elgersma 


COWS IN THE HOUSE 

One Sunday when ve came home from 
church as we were crossing 2 neighbours 
Sarmyard we noticed thatthe font door of his 
house was open, After investigating, we found 
Sscows standing the bedroom they had 
been through the whole house 

Sree hen soto le he cin door 
open: young calfcame inside and climbed 
theladderto he loft tel through and ended 
spinthe kitchen! 

Martin van der Heide 


CATTLE DROWNED 
Since there were very few fences inthe carly 
days, many cate grazed wild inthe dist, 
‘Toward fll these ctile would gravitate to the 
lakes. One fallin the mid-twenties was ex 
tremely dry and frosty, al the cate were des. 
peratefor water. large number of these cattle 
fandered on Shoal Lake ice until ther weight 
vias too much and the fe sank, drowning 
them. The wild coyotes, wolves, and smaller 
animals such as the weasel and mink had a 
feat, Theloss of the catle was a serious blow to 
the onners fut of hee rearing 
mals were shot and trapped, giving some 
iich-needed income to other Homesteaders 

and trappers. 
Cor Fisher 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 
(One ofthe fist setlers went looking for his 
nil coivs one morning. Because there were nO 
fences, he got lost. Walking around most of the 
day he came to a dwelling, He was s0 agitated 
land scared he did not recognize his own home 
So he knocked on the door. His wife answered, 
Surprised, he asked, “Are you visiting here, 
‘rouw?” The cows had come home by them: 

selves with swollen udders before he di. 
‘Cor Fisher 








FAITHFUL BESS 

A farmer itched uphis horses tothe sleigh, 
got his wife and. children all settled in the 
Bhaokets and fay he ad put there fr them to 
sit in, and then they set of meri to another 
farmer’ place (a close friend of they). The 
prpose othe trp was to help the ried bul 
Eracow, and give the ladies achanceto visit for 
the day 

Aste time approached to kill he animal, 
the fist farmer who owned the cow said,“ 
cannot shot the cow Ieellike sich a traitor 9 
{allsucha faihfal cow.” 

an’ teithet” sald the other farmer, “Ihave 
never lle anything in my whole lie and that 
innocent look the cow has makes me unable 10 
hhureher® Both men it their pipes and sat down 
cn the milk stools to ponder Finally the dec. 
sion was made, They froul Blindfold the cow, 
arid then shoot. A gunn sack was found and 
fed neatly aro poor Bess’ eyes and then 
bang the first farmer had shot and Bess was 
dlead. The second farmer cut is throat, and 
both were proud of having thought of sch an 
excellent iden 

“The women had a great day, and were 
proud of their able husbands, The children 
Blve well together and were proud o he 

roi fathers. 

"The farmer again hitched up his team, 
loaded his wite and children, and headed 
home into the setting sun 


AWARM FIRE 

When we bullt the second church (1929) 
everybody had to help. Everything was done 
by hand, Anyhow, one farmer hada team of 
Rorses and he was hauling stones to the 
church, but the one hore was no foo sure 
every once ina while that horse wouldnt go 
Snymore. And this happened again when the 
farmer was just abot by the Church with 3 
tragonfl of stones, He had another hundred 
Feetto goand the horse would goo farther He 
Stoppestright there. The farmer had couple of 
‘nuns of sta with him which he fe fo the 
horses So he took some ofthat stra and it 
under the horse. Av soon a wes hot enough 
the horse moved on. But just ar enough vo the 
entre ofthe wagon was Over the fies The fice 
frame the centre out ofthat wagon, leaving all 
the tones onthe ground there" 
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4s tme wen on, actors wore used for having. Lambert 
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HEALTH CARE 110.1927 
When the railroad line came € Barrhead, 
the town started up with a doctor and nurse 
and other businesses stared, Before this event, 
the sick had to travel by horse and wagon to 
Westlosk, which would be thirty to forty miles 
‘one-way and take one day to travel. So that 
meant the survival ofthe fittest. This was es- 
pecially hard on newborn babies and their 
Mothers, the cronealy il, and accident vice 
tims. Local midwives took care of bets (which 
was convenient i no complications set n) plus 
thedtferent diseases suchas whoopingcough, 

diphtheria, and infuenza 
Cor Fisher 


REMEDY FOR SORE THROAT. 

Make a salt solution, Dip a cloth int. Wring, 
itout. Wrap itaround the throat. (Was not done 
in wintertime because it was too cold.) 


MUSTARD PLASTERS FOR CHEST COLDS 

“Take equal parts dry mustard and flour and. 
makea paste with water. Spread it on a couple 
layers of newspaper and cover with another 
layer. Leave on chest or back oF both 15-20 min- 
les (or longer) but nat too long because ll 





SICKNESS 

“There were several families who lost one or 
theo babies on account of rickets because of a 
deficiency in the diet. One winter just about 
‘every family was sick in bed withthe bad fit. 





‘This was in 1919. There was only one of my 
brothers and one of my sisters who didn’t get 
the fu. Otherwise we all were sick fora whole 
week, 





Sadie Tiemstra 


BURNED 
‘When Joey Krikke was a teenager she had to 
help Mother with the wash, Once she was tak 
ing this boiling water from the stove to dump in 
the tub and got it all over her foot; she was 
burned very badly. She did not go to a doctor. 
(This was hard in those days as the only way of 
travelling was horses.) Mother put dressings on 
itevery day with Mecea ointment, It was 
months before it was healed. [think it was a 
soad year for the Neerlandia Co-op as it took 

boxes and boxes of ointment 
Gladys Mast 


VERREAU CUTS UP 

About the year 127 » young doctor by the 
name of Verreau came around witha peltion 
for starting a practice in Barrhead, Tam sure 
most people signed because ve relly needed 3 
doctor closer in than Westlock. He stated his 
practise inthe bulding that Challe Wood later 
ved for a blacksmith shop. One of his ely 
patients was Joe Tuininga, who had a ruptured 
Sppendix. For a while It looked like Joe 
‘wouldn't make i, but eventually he did. Ver 
{eau was £0 protid of him he called him his 
“Wonder Boy” Shortly after that he started tak 
tng Sreyoeiys spp out. gure there 
tits good mote i that and whenever anyone 
Fad Snything wrong in the hospital you hed 
your appendix taken out 





John Ingwersen 


BIRTH AND DEATH 

Fortunately, Neerlandia was a healthy com- 
munity ~ because the nearest doctor as Ih 
Westlck, Midwifery services were provided 
by Aalije Baker and Petertje Schoonekamp. 
Neither he aies ha any foal ing 
ts posible Peterjes mother, Johanna Oldeg 
tery ad received midwifery trang in the 
Netherands, 

In the ease of death, a local carpenter made 
the coffin, The body was laid out nthe living 
room for several days, then put on wagon and 
taken tothe church forthe funeral service 

Susie Vance 








HAPPY NEW YEAR 

When we were small children in the 19306, a 
nickel was a highly-prized possession, We had 
akachelor neighbour, Rienk de Jager, who lived 
one-half mile from our home. This neighbour 
hada nephew staying with him fora time, This 
nephew came from the Netherlands and 
missed his litte sister and brother, whom he 
had left behind, As a result my brother and | 
often got a lot of attention from him 

One Old Year's Eve, he was down to visit 
and promised us that if we could wish him 
“Happy New Year" before he wished us this 
greeting, we would get a nickel 

Next morning was a mild January first and 
wwe left in the dawn, carefully walking along. 
until we came to the barn where he was doing. 
shores. We ran in, calling (in Fries): “Happy 
New Year!” To this day lam sure he had spotted 
us long before wwe got there, but he jumped, 
looking startled, and said, "You beat me.” We 
‘each got a nickel. We felt like two litte rich 
chikiven marching home, and the great fun of 
having planned the surprise added to make 
this something never to be forgotten, 

‘Grace Wierenga 





BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS 

Birthdays at our house were always treated 
as special occasions; whether they were for the 
parents or children, the day did not go by n- 
noticed. The type of celebration differed 
though. For the children there was usually a 
homemade gift — perhaps clothing or toys, 
some treatin the form of cookies and candy, 
anda day you were treated as “special.” Father 
made mention in his prayers of how thankful 
they were youhad been spared foranother year 
and that made us feel good, made us feel im- 
portant 

‘When it came to Mother or Father’ birthday 
the celebrations were a bit more elaborate. Fat 
ther was a great one for festivities and he ust- 
ally organized a special event when Mothers 
birthday rolled around. Days before already he 
would Be planning how and what to do for her 
“special day-” When the children were small, 
he no doubt handled things by himself, but as 
we gol older we wore included in the prepara 
fons. The main thing was to decide what gift 
she needed the most. It would be something 
that was necessary for the household. Some- 









times it was apiece of furniture, or dishes, or 
Some wither Kichen wtensils. Father would 
tert rom the Cop store and keep hid 
den unt he morning ot her birthday. Fay in 
the day it would be brought into the font room 
fd covered witha oth soshe would not set 
Fight oft Mother had orders the night before to 
‘emaininbed untilshe was called. We children 
Had to arse abit eater than usual, 30, we 
‘would be all washed and dressed and fined up 
inthe front room. Then Mother would be 
called, and sate in an easy chait-Upom a cue 
from Father we would ll sing fom te heat 
Dat's Heren zogen op U daa, 

“in inst uit Don U besten 

Ty schiep ‘thecal, Zn naam ter eer 

Loot loot ne aller Heren Heer 

{Jehovah bess the fom above, 

From Zion in His boundless ove, 

Gur God who heaven and earth cid frame; 
Best be Fis great and holy Name) 

When waite chil, the chills would go 
up my spine when we sang that It seemed 2 
aivesome. Ate the singing Mother would be 
sve and hugged, and hen the it woul be 
displayed. Mother was always very suprised 
Sand pleased, but somehow I used to have the 
Feeling she knew aitle more about than she 
leton: Whenall the excitement was over i as 
time to get back to realty and Mother would 
put on her apron and make breaklst, which 
{or that spec day was comfakes, eggs, and 
bread. After that weleft fr schoo Father went 
to workin the store, and Mother spent the day 
baking and cooking 

For an esta treat she usualy baked cream 
puffs since there was lways plenty of cream 
nd eggs around, For supper there was chicks 
tn, potatoes, vegetables, and maybe, she had 
the Ingredients apie for dessert. Alter supper 
‘we played some games and sang songs, weet 
inFathers opinion was the best way todlbrate 
any event 

These occasions were usually the same for 
Fathers bithday, although fay hard for him 
tobe the passive parteypant he liked od the 
organizing himsell. so the event was never 
ante the same 

These birthday celebrations lasted many 
years unt the eilren Tet home, and then 
the tradition came to an end, But buthdays 
were ot forgotten, we got together at eho 








sp Dally Lite 








‘of whomever had the honour of having a year 
‘extended to thet lite 
Johanna Visser 


EASTER 
_Assoon as Dad hada bam built we gota few 
chickens. Well, they dit lay eggs the win 
fer but would start before Easter Every family 
{would gather up as many eggs as they could 
‘Then on Easter Sunday we cou eat a many 
eggs as we wanted. We were anxious to meet 
fey on Ester Sunday ate whe ad 
faten the most eggs. Old Mis. Nanning had 9 
lange family too; mosty bays. She wou boi 
theeggs in the boiler. Those boys would et 8 

‘oven apiece. What a treat! 
Sadie Temstra 


SMELLY THINGS 

My brother Pete made 60,00 one spring 
app usa and seling the fr, Sete 
bought himself a nice suit of clothes and was 
very proud of t-On Sunday’ after church, he 
ways went to see his girfriend. They lived 
Shout six miles from us. Coming home one 
hight Pete met up witha skunk, and the skunk 
Sprayed him. You can well imagine the smell 
‘Wall, the oniy thing my mom could do was 
bury his suit the round for awhile to get id 
ofthe smell 

In our times we all wore painted straw hats 
to church and you could smell the paint. They 
were very heavy, One summer my aster Gertie 
tnd Teach gota nev hat one ofthese heavy 
things. Iewasahot Sunday when we wore them 
forthe fist time, Walking home frm church, 1 
fot sick to-my stomach just ofthe paint smell 
Snd the weight ofthe hat. 

Sadie Tiemstra 


MEMORIES OF A PIONEER GIRL 

We left the Netherlands in 1912, the same 
year the Titanic sank. We sailed on an immi- 
[grant ship and from Halifax we travelled on an, 
limmigeant train with hard seats, which mast 
have been very difficult for Mother with a wee 
baby and nine children, We landed in Edmon- 
ton, My father had been an engineerin adairy 
and got a job as engineer in a box factory in 
Edmonton, where he would have to work six 
days.a week including Sundays. Being a God- 
fearing man, he felt he could not work on Sun 


day and teach his children to “keep the Sabbath 
day holy”, 50 he decided to move to Neetlan- 
ia 

‘We moved to Neetlandia in 1917.1, being 
conly eight years old at that time, thought was 
all very exciting, but when we landed in the 
bush inan old log house, [elt very lonely. [had 
loved Edmonton; they were ust making wood 
ensidewalks and my frends and I would build 
little houses, Lalso loved school — learned the 
English language and to read and write in En- 
slish, and lenjoyed drawing too, On the home- 
Stead I was very much afraid of wild animals, 
bugs, bears, etc. One day a bear walked over 
‘ny path about ten feet ahead —I wasall alone. 
In the fll, packs of coyotes or wolves would 
howl on our way to school; it would be very 
fogay, no houses around, and I was so afraid 

‘The first year on the homestead my brothers, 
Jack (ten) and Pete (eleven) cleared an acre of 
land where Dad built a log cabin. (Dad was no 
builder, only an engineer) It had a sod roof, 
which was not so great. It was one big room. 
‘Theee-quarters of the floor was boarded? the 
rest was dirt on which were three beds where 
four parents and us girls slept. There was a 

tal ceiling ike an atic where the boys slept 

he house had two small windows which 
Would freeze over in winter — it would be very 
jBoomy: Dad and the boys soon bul age 

use, also of logs, with three rooms down- 
stairs, but it was stil cold. Ifwe had a very cold 
winter the frost would crack the stuffing be- 
tbveen the logs, it would fallout, and we could 
see the moon shine on the snow lke diamonds, 
‘We had only a heater downstairs, By 1pm. all 
the logs were burned up. It would get so tert 
bly cold that even the eylinder records of our 
old Edison record player would break: we could 
hhearthem crack. One year all our potatoes froze 
inthe cellar, 

Our school was one big building. We had 
tone teacher who taught all eight grades. It was 
Very strict and no talking was allowed. We had 
school only forthe summer months, We mostly 
‘went on bare feet as there were only: paths 
through the muskeg, but we finally knew exact 
Iy where to walk. One summer when we had 
school in the log church we had an old retired 
minister who wae supposed to teach us. He was 
very deaf and sat way back in the pulpit. We 
had lots of fun and would go from seat to seat 














and, of course, learned nothing, I did pass my 
‘grade eight government exams. 

My brothers would trap muskrats in the 
winter. would often go along on the traplines 
—how cold it would be! My brothers got quitea 
few, however, took them home, skinned them, 
dried the pelts, and then sold them, Of this 
money we could buy shoes and other neces: 

“Then one winter the cold and frost started 
in September and lasted tll May. No one had 
any hay or fodder left. We used to travel for 
miles fora load of straws, which had no food 
value. So nearly all our livestock died of starva 
tion — another year of struggling. One very 
oor year Mother made us sort of moccasins 
but of old heavy coats, Sometimes she had no 
thread, so she took it out of other garments 
which took hours. Father was always. cheerful 
Christan, in spite of hard struggles, and taught 
usmany hymns and Steven Foster songs such 
4s “Old Black Joo” and “Put on your old Grey 
Bonnet 

‘One year Grace, my baby sister, got pnew- 
monia, Mother and Dad had to take her by 
wagon through rough trails to Westlock. The 
hospital was just a house. Mother stayed with 
Grace as she was so sick and scared, so Thad to 
slay home and keep the home fires burning. | 
aid it cheerfully because I knew it had 10 & 
done, even though Tloved school 

By that time T'was about fourteen and was 
used to my surroundings and had school 
friends. T also loved going to church, which 
lasted two hours. We walked five miles to 
church so were quite ready to sit for a long 
lime. T would go to my friends’ for lunch, 

‘Our Aunt lived about a mile down the road 














from us. | worked there from age twelve to 
seventeen and hated itat fst [would be tired 
from the daily long walk to school. However, 
she aught me much. My pay would be twent 
five cents from 7:00a.m. to 1:00 pm, Isaved my 
money and bought 3 par of shoes from Eaton 
Catalogue for 31-4, Taso bought a couple of 
Yards of chambray from which made my own 
dresses. I would also save for a straw Ba since 
‘everyone wore them to church 

The July rst picnics were a highlight in our 
lives, Then we got ie cream —once a year 
Another great day was our Christmas concert 
A whole-day afar Weall went by bob sleigh 
wwe were covered with blankets, with heated 
Stones at our fet, and a milk can of chocolate 
milk ted tothe back: Over every Dump inthe 
‘oad some would spill out, weloved the choco: 
Inte icicles, T used fo sing duets such as "The 
Holy City” and "Whispering Hope” with my 
girlfend, Everyone seemed to like it and 
would ask us to-do it again. Everyone would 
bring goodies — what area! There would be 
songs, dialogues, reetations, and soon joy 
amid all the hardships. As we grew up we 
would go walking t0 Bible Class on Saturday 
Aternoons and fo choir practice Thursday 
nights. {loved al that. 





Gertie Muller 


KLAAS AND JELLE 

When the Kiaas and Jelie Taininga families 
couldn't get to church because the small bridge 
lover the creek washed away, they would have a 
service tJelle’s, where a sermon would be read 
either by Jee or Klaas, They always dressed up 
‘on Sunday whether they went to church or not 
and in the afternoon Sjoerdje read Bible stories 
tothe children 

They and the neighbours all walked to 
«church and Carrie can remember Joe Baker car 
ying baby Charlie all the way to be baptized, 





MANNERS: 

One time our school went on a track meet to 
Mellowdale, Sadie wanted to meet her friends, 
at Anema's Corner, so she and I left home at 
600 a.m, to enable us to walk the five miles in 
time to geta ride, There were a couple of wag” 
‘ons going and we rode with Joe Holwerda, We 
had twenty-five cents to spend for the day 
Upon arriving, my sister promptly spentall the 
money for chocolate bars. I could hardly eat the 















last bit (very likly ha five bars forthe money) 
but the bad part of was that when the ee 
cream was sod in the afternoon we didnt have 

‘On the return trip Katie Metzger rode 
along Joe Holwerda ether off tthe pte and 
She aiid, "Thanks forthe ride,” and foe sad 
"You're welcome" I had never heard the ex 
pression before and never forgot: No wonder 
Mie van Ark was trying to'feach us hom 
steaders some manners, We had to sa, "No 
Sic" "essin"'andMe or Mis. Soang So” —no 
fest names 








Carrie Oluis 


(OOPS! WAS THAT YOUR THUMB? 

We had a very thrifty man in our district. In 
those day's most men chewed plug tobacco and 
‘would treat one another, When it was his tum. 
hhe would hold his thumb on the plug to mark. 
the size of bite they could take. 





Iwtertaga 


KEEPING TIME 

‘The Bakers had a mantel clock, but it would, 
sometimes be stopped because it had not been 
wound or was dusty. If it was dusty, Aaltje 
‘would finda chicken feather that was not too 
Coarseand after dipping tin coal, would go 
long all the gears in the back to clean the 
Clockwork, But once the clock was running, 
again, there was no way of knowing what time 
‘vas. So Aalje would often say t0 Minnie or 
George, "Runt the linea minuteand see what 
time its." The “line” was a three-wire fence 
that was near the house and ran north and 
south. They would estimate what time it was by 
hocking the shadows made on the ground by 
the wires, When all three wires formed one 
shadow, it was exactly 1230 





‘Minnie Plantinga 


LEISURE 

Jocy and I had diferent likes and dislike. 
Joey vasa home lover I was an outdoors ype 
{Fiked roaming the bush looking for flowers, 
birds nests and berses, The only nests Ide: 
stroyedssere crow nests, I could never get 
joey to come along, but Lily came quite often, 





We also liked trips to the sandhills to pick 
blueberries, We would start out at 4:00 a.m, 
with horses and wagon and get home around 
600 p.m. with lots of berries. Everyone went 
c2cept Mother. The Levers family usualy went 
We girsalways had braids (or pigtails, some 
called them). One day Joey and myself took Lily 
behind the chicken house and Joey did a great 
job of bobbing her hair. We thought she looked 

eal pretty. Apparently Mother didn’t 
‘Gladys Mast 





Fane where you fr Son ot ana Grace, (gn Ts 
nga th nephews arc neves 





FUN AND FELLOWSHIP 
Good clean fun and recreation Was also our 
Jot. We did not have to spend large sums of 
money fo entertain ourselves. On the fist of 
july the whole congregation gathered around 
the church fora land-learngbee, ending with 
a pienic and games for young and od. 
Peidings were shared by al and anniver- 
saries were always an oecasion for rejoicing 
The whole community would arrive at the 
home of the host, bringing food and musi, 
enjoying each otherscompany andcatching up 
Hardship and trials never dampened our 
nse of humour. Quite the contrary, they 
tightened the bonds of solidarity and loyalty we 
fekfor one another This tite was encour 
aged by our church. Services were faithfully 
attended. Snow, ain, mud, o A 0 50-degree 
below weather would never be a deterrent 
When a familiar face was missing, everybody 
Sought the reason and offered any help 
needed. Inthe early period of the settlement 
this was the only social contac the setlers ha. 
We were all happy to greet our neighbours and 
scaly looked forward to these Sunday mect- 
ings, as not only did we get to hear what God 
had io say tous, but we were able tolisten toall 
the happenings in the setlement forthe past 
seek bert either good or. 








Allin allt was a good life. Poor, yes, if one 
considers material things only but rich in many 
other ways. Our daily experiences and trials 
molded us into stronger men and women, 
physically as well as morally 


‘Tiibbe Reitsma 
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Noone hacimuch money tat cause Cowan wiha 269 
‘ne dolar sown a rset 


‘THE LITTLE BONES 
“In the early days we ate a lot of rabbit meat, 
prairie chickens, and pancakes. We'd eat the 
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breasts of the prairie chickens, and our toys. 
wore the litle bones of the long back. They 
Were trains. Ian remember that’ We used {0 
string them and later on put them on the 
(Christmas tree.” 





TOYS IN THE THIRTIES 

“For toys we often used wooden spools. We 
also used fo ride a stick for a horse or cu pic- 
tures out of the catalogue, Bow and arrows 
were made out of willow. Later we got some of 
those blocks with the alphabet on them, 








Same one Stycast chien, 
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FIRE, 
Fite was areal danger in those ealy days 
Everyone had stovepipes going ight up and 
cut the rot These ould sometimes get red 
hot when he wate was el od el 
member the Schoonekampe, sho lived north 
OF us, having their house on fre from the 
Stovepipes. This would happen quite een, 
andl he children would hae to tome to our 
Place to sleep. Tused to think that was excing, 
$s we would all ie ave and talk most ofthe 
night. Dad and any older brothers went to ight 
thefire; even ev. Van Der Wout would some: 
times hep. Inthe morning we would hear all 
thedetal of how thy finally got the fie out It 
allhad tobe done by bucket and hauled out ofa 
vel One family had afr start under the oot 
and) no water being immediately available, 
Someone ook the slp pall which wav in every 
home in those days, and threw it atthe fre to 
att ot. fsems in those days the Lor tok 
Epecal care and Ido not know of any tel bad 

Aes unt ter when we had cars 
Tohin Ingwersen 


ADDED INCOME 
A number of our younger married men and 
some single men went to help harvest in the 
southern prairies, They started stocking at the 
end of July or the beginning of August and 
‘worked tll the threshing was completed. Most 
lof these men would come home with $200,000 
‘$400.00 —a great help in paying for the winter’ 

added expenses, = 
Cor Fisher 





Haneeing inte Paine 198, Tho engineers he Naming 
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TRAVELLING SALESMEN 

One never knew when a teavelling sales 
man would appearat the door Thiscoud result 
insome embarrassing moments. One day was 
doing my work cheerfully, singing as di 
‘Thowe were the days when we had no indoor 
plumbing, so the chamber pot was an essential 
Trem. Each day a trip had to be made to the 
outhouse to empty the ptte. On this day Twas 
arrying it tothe door all the while singing 
lusty, “Good-night Irene, good-night Irene." 
AST Stepped out the door fcame face to face 
With he handsome Watkins deter. [hasty set 
thepot down and invited him in, We Both Bada 
hearty laugh over it but Let he had a story 0 
tell his friends that night. 


‘A PIONEER OUTHOUSE 
"Near our log house was an outhouse that 
had been put up by the previous homesteader, 
who was English. It was neatly built with 
eeled six-inch poplar poles — the only one 
like itin the settlement. The one thing it lacked 
‘was a door, and we children had te look in all 
directions before using it, as it faced the house 
And wasin full View of any visitors approaching, 
the house. Fortunately we didn’t live along a 
‘main road. The outhouse never had a door for 
‘many years. Later we put a makeshift door of, 
boards in front of i.” 














our 70 THE ouTHOUSE 
My dad had bu a beaut new outhouse. 

My three older sisters were quite grown-up, 
avd my three younger esters were glowing up 
ito, and you Know how girs are: when one hat 
to go, they all have to go, an one would get 
there rt and that wou lave a least bo To 
Bight about who was going fo be next. 

"hy patents had dissed ths situation a 
few Bits, and the only reasonable solution 
‘Sie batons outhouse. I ne 
really quite a respecoble structure, made of 
slabs. i ‘si 

Slabs are the outside cuts ofa log when iti 
sawn into lumber. Every log save in all 
Produces slabs, These were pled beside the 

Mil and coud be bought fo vo cent apiece. 
Is cheap material and was used for balding 
fences, sheds, roofs on Tog bams, and out 
houses. The first ayer was pt on with thetbark 
tothe inside, which gave ita rustcappearance 
nd the second layer was put on wine bark 
istheoutde wich gv the apenance os 
log building with the logs standing upright 
‘The rof wes made ofthe same materia. The 
daor was made of one-inch boards, as were the 
ior and the seas 














It seemed to me that for some people out- 
houses became a sort of stats symbol some- 
thing lke bathrooms are today Temember that 
fone fam had beatiful three seater like in 
thestory ofthe three bears—a great bg ea for 
father 8 middlesized set for mothet, and a 
tree ee sen for baby. When I relect on the 
ze of mothers in thote days, [think most of 
them used the great big seat too, 

Our outhouse even had a knothoe inthe 
back wall that I eould peak through but, a8 
didnt have a window and it was quite daa 
inside when the door was closed, Iwas always 
<Fsappointed that count see much anyway 

or tollet paper there was alway lst years 
Eaton's and Simpson's catalogues and last 
‘week's Free Press PraiieFarmerer the Westem 
Producer 

favourite trick on Halloween night was to 
move the outhouse back ofthe pit inthe hope 
thatsomeone would have to use tbefore more 
ing light and walk into the pit inthe dark. That 
ves Seal diay: tick a Tnever heard of 
Inyone that did walk into it 

‘Outhouses also gave problems in the winter 
when the temperature dropped thst to fil 
below zero for extended periods of ime, and 
thie happened quite frequently. At these times 
the stools would freeze where they dropped 
nda frozen pole would grow up from the pit, 
fndsoon you would be siting on froven dung 
pole. The only solution to that wes to take an 
Eee to the pole and chop it down, This pro- 
cedure would have to contin unt the spring 
thaw came, then t would all settle down f the 
bottom again 














George Anema 


BAD BOER BOYS 

Jack and George Boer (nephews of Dad) 
spent sever sumer afte frm. They were 
eisbop very mh unearth on he 
far, Being young boys, they dd not always go 
downstairs ond eutside to go to the outdcor 
tlt They woud just ope the upelaics wine 
dow and do thes ting: This ronealy woul 
not bea problem, but Below the window were 
Thang thé milcstaining dots, Dad had been 
puzdid or some tine'ss to why those dota 
rere sll wet in the morning. When Jack and 
Gorge cd them ing abou thy sa 
{Ged hat was happening but they didnot tell. 
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They were concerned what the next cream 
grade would be. It turned out to be Grade “A”, 
much to thei relie. 


Henry Gelderman 


i 


Satay righ bath, im ard Royo. At owning 1962 





FARM WIFE'S DAY, MAY 1947 

Mary, 30 the alr cok es out 
cignlng Gerken ts bmuike bey Sep 
Wemust Ee upat stam teense theres 
Inch work od Wehavecowstomleand the 
paral to turn the mak though, then the 
teikis brought back tothe eaves whe reso 
tegery avaling ther warm fesh mk, Now 
theta mun be ed with water for trecows 
from our fant: pumped well The sun ssh 
ingbrightly, and the birds are singing and mak- 
ind nets te many tees suowndg our 
eb Home tga bent peng dy 

Ris now 700 am. and time for breakfast 
How fortuna ou frewood wes dy: wow the 
Sovelshet the Kettes atwith bling mates 
fd we quill have our breafat rey. Our 
tent wad eghty buon ths mong se the 
Stovelshot {better ext te, we hope) Now it 
S750 am: and Joe goes out fo fe te four 
foaeeand pump war ior them: fiealse feeds 
tnd brings water to the Hogs and leans the 
fief ach dey and stat baling nate o 
Reston he stove Hv fortunate tat he 
torr athe sors has ht tery oo ee eh 
the dghes Next Ilan the separston which is 
‘ry iy because t was not ashed on Stn 
Soften te ik pusand then anor more 
tread for the ever nungry stoves The weak 











water is warm, everything is going smoothly, 
already so much done and its now 9:30 a.m. | 
haul the hot water to the washer, and run for 





more pails of cold water to rinse the clothes, 
and extra water to boil the towels in. But alas! 
‘Tey as I will I cannot start my gas washer, [run 
to Joe for help. hesitate to ask him because he 
is busy sharpening his axe to chop trees down 
‘ona strip ofland he hopes to farm the next year, 
He comes and tries his best, After a loud roar 
and a few sputters its humming along nicely. 
Teis ten minutes to ten so I quickly make a cup 
of coffee. The stove is still hot and the coffees 
perking in no time, 








continue with my wash. tis a beautiful 
morning and soon the wash is blowing gently 
‘onthe ine, withthe extra overalishanging over 
2 fence to dy. 

Tris already 11:30 a.m.: how the morning 
thas flown by! I must see what is left from Sun- 
day to make a fast meal. There is not much left 
fs we had company for supper on Sunday, but 
‘we will manage. Ilet out a shout to joe, only to 
find that someone is out there helping him and 
will also come for dinner. We share our meal; | 
haven't much bread on hand as Tuesday is my 
bread-baking day, Tam thoroughly frustrated 
that I did not have a good meal for my guest. 

Wisnow 12:5: ourdinner's finished, and 
first go out to get more firewood and a pail of 
fresh water. I then drain the washer into pails 
and haul it outside, clean the washer, and put it 
‘away. Now I must bring the slop to the hogs as 
my pails are fll. I will check the hens 
and the one turkey Who is also sitting. It is 
pleasant out there — the birds continue their 

susy chatter and the cows and calves ae sleep 

















ingin the warm sunshine, bu theres work to 
abso beter get back to the house, 

Trnow wash up my dinner dishes and 
sweep and dust mop the doors. Everything is 
dist and the old dust mop needs plenty of 
Shaking Soon everythings ooking ie iss 
pm. My husband comesintoanncancehe can 
Eemow' plow topeta small pee of land ready 
fer our garden i help his be wl seed ou 
Polatoes We work alts togetherand soon tis 
Sone eis 8 pm. and we have a cp of ea, 
How great things are going today. oe sas he 
wil tack to clear mae land unt sf doc 
sole more watertofil my reservirand afew 
pall of tes water to use for drinking nd 
{Sing hen get more wood fr the to 











Now itis time for supper. The stove getsa 
few pieces of wood and itcooperates very wel 
Topen ajarot meat to get frying so wil be 
browned just ght: open a jar of vegetables — 
aiteralitisMay and here ano fresh vegeta 
‘eset. Then run tothe wel to get the milk 
which has been hanging in thereto keep fom 
fetting sour Iwill make a pudding for supper. 
fina short time iis ready andl again et out a 
shout™= tsa good thing joe's clesring so close 
to the house. y % is 

We have our supper, then Joe goes out 
milk the cows, and do the same chores as he 
didin the moraing, Jo brings in the fresh milk, 
andl tum the separator for him and bring out 
the fresh milk to the calves, Taleo shut the 
doors tothe siting hens and turkey 


I gather my wash from the fence and 
clothesline, as the sky looks dark and 1 
‘wouldn't want my wash Wet again, Trash my 
supper dishes, sweep the floor and then bring 
the cream to hang down the well, 

Tt is 8:00 pam. We are both tired. 1 fill the 
lamp with coal oil and then make a cup of tea It 
has been a busy day; ithas been a beatiful day, 
Very tired, we head for bed. The alarm clock is 
no respecter of persons and will awaken us at 
5:00 a.m. again 


EMBARRASSING MOMENT 
On winter washdays, clotheslines were 
strung across the rooms, and clothing was 
hhung upon them to dry. Sheets and towels and 
shirts and pants festooned the lines, Socks and 
stockings hung there too. Making one’s way 
across a room was an awkward procedure and 
Sometimes embarrassing as well: One man, late 
for Men's Society, flung his jacket on as he 
passed through the kitchen on his way to the 
door. He hated to be late and, to his great relic, 
reached the church justin time for the meeting, 
(Quickly he removed is jacket and sat down 
Only to be greeted by gales of laughter. Over his 
shoulder hung one of his wife’ stockings — the 
result of his hasty passage through the kitchen, 








WINTER FOR FARM WOMEN 

‘winter for farm women wat cosy, but 
busy time, Many hours were spent cvding 
‘Wool, until finally we would hae enough te 
Take quis. Making woo-filed quits wasa big 
jabas he houses were small ands form tok up 
{great deal ofroom, but the results were worth 
it Raving very warmauits forthe cold winter 
nights in Gur cold houses 

* Washing clothes was a bg job. There was 
not much room to hang everything inside, so 
often the wash was hung outade to freee and 
inter taken nto dry ins anes were ten 
dicking under lothesin the hithen and front 
room. Wie had to melf snow for maoking a3 
trany fad hand.dug wells That did not Rave 
enough walerin he bummer we used rl 
te 

* We alo canned meat in the winter, stat 
is when te butchering was one, Ths usually 
included thee days of cutting and boling and 
Binding ft n preparaon for rendering rd 


























+ Weused potatoes tomake ourown starch. paper to dry. We used this starch for clothes 
‘The potatoes would be pected and grated then nd for thicKening pudding. It was a brownish 
put bn cookie sheets. Then the next day the colour but worked well 

arch would be settled underthe potatoes. We “= Women made mats out of letoverstock- 
lifted the potatoes offand the starch was put on ngs, sacks, or dresses. They often spent many 
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hours knitting oF doing embroidery. Many 
homes had embroidered flour sacks, pile 
Towicases, and aprons. These embroidered ap- 
rons were special, used only for Sundays 

* Very fewr people had fresh eggs in the 
winter because the henhouses were cold and 
the chickens could barely survive, let alone 
produce eggs. There was a solution available 
filled water glass. In the summer when eggs 
were plentifl we would have several crocks 
‘which we would dite water glass with water. 
Then each day we put fresh eggs i unt the 
solution got too thick t0 cover the eggs ade 
quately. The crocks were putin the cela and 
{the winter these eggs were great for baking 
‘ormaking scrambled egas. They were not ood 
forboling a the shells were softened from the 
storage 

* Theevenings were cosy since noone went 
cout because ofthe dificalty in geting to other 
places. Only the young people went to choir 
land Young People's societies, so the family was 
busy together reading, knitting or playing 
checkers. Musical members of the! family 
played the organ, mandolin, or mouth organ. 








WASH Day 
1 remember the days when I was a young 
pir, how wash day was one I never looked 
forward to. Monday inorning started out with 
the task of going tothe garage to get water for 
the wash, [never did master thea of starting 
the old pump engine with ease: On cold frosty 
‘momings it es especallysifclt It youve 
rer sifted a gasoline pimp engine you vil 
Know how hard this was ora young gif. To pet 
the engine going {had fo bend ove and crank 
the engine with one hand while with the other 
hand f had to conteol the choke, The Bit of 
Rolling sy Hinge ewer the a ike ct 
ureoralays gave me a scary feeling — asa 
res always pulled my finger avay foo soon 
tnd ths made the engine balk all the more 
Once I did get the engine going there was the 
trick of pulling my hand Back quickly T often 
had sore knckies rom being hi by thehanie 
on the fywheel 
Once! got the pum engine going there was 
the task of carrying pals of water tothe house 
forthe huge pile of washing which had to be 
washed. Cartying two buckets of water at a 
time without sloshing it over myself took some 














skill. [often had my skirt and shoes well- 
Soaked with water by the time I was finished. If 
you've ever had a wet skit slap around your 
Togs with every Step you take, you'll under 
stand how unpleasant itis. 

By the time the water was heated on the old 
wood stove it was time to challenge the old gas- 
motored washing machine. That motor, 100, 
liked to put up a good fight before it would go. 
To get t going I needed to step down on a foot 
pedal: ittooka strong legand alot of patience to 
Coax it to start. By the time I finaly got it going, 
the room was Billed with blue exhaust. 

The old cook stove could only put out so 
uch heat so we always washed with warm 
Water and rinsed with cold. 1 still feel chilly 
‘when I think of putting my hands in that ice 
‘old water — and Mom always insisted on rin 
ing twice. The last rinse had to have Blueing in 
the stuff that looks like ink — to make the 
White articles whiter, Putting articles through 


the wringer was another challenge, If 
perchance the article wasnt traight a pocket 
Erpilow case corner were good places fo tap 
some water as they went through the wringer: 
‘twas no surprise to get showered with cold 
trater when the prese of going ehvough the 
trringer squirted i out 
‘During cold winter months, if wasn’t cold 
enough alter handling all the cold water and 
cleshig,Tsil had tofang the wash on the line 
buts ast was thought tat the feos would 
Relp whiten it some more and # would dry a 
iy mht tas me to hal all those 
tif Boards. The unyielding sheets were just 
‘ike handling sheets of plywood. Mens com 
bination underwear became statues and were a 
hore to handle. I anyone happened to be in 
the way they just might eta geod whack ith 
tne of those sti legs: With fingers numb rom 
the cold after prying of ll those clthespins 
tnd geting the sf clohes off the lne, would 
dst back tothe warm house. Once the solid 
Sttces had softened up they were draped over 
doors chais, and clotheslines which were 
strung in paral rows across the Kitchen and 
livingroom, and the house became cool and 
damp. although would be chilled tothe Bone 
Sid Weary om the day's work the lite kids 
found it great fun to run up and down amongst 
the drying clothes, Ocesionaly one of the 
lines woul come down with al the cool. damp 
wash. The rewarding part of wash day was 
those clean clothes and the fresh smell of the 
tutdoors Many a wash day today tam hankfel 
{Dive inan age of automatic washers and dry 
es and always plenty of hot water 








Joan Bos 
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CHURCH 


hen the Dutch immigrants who were livingin Edmonton in the 

early 1900s first decided to begin a farming community, it was 
foregone conclusion that the community would be centered around 
a Reformed church. The intent of those early pioneers was clear 
they wanted to start a community which would be exclusively 
Dutch and Reformed wherein they could live out their faith isolated 
from other Canadians and worldly influences. The institution 
which they established, the Christian Reformed Church of 
Neerlandia, primarily served the people's need to worship God and 
toexpress their faith in the new circumstances in which they found 
themselves, 

The group of people who set out to accomplish this task were 
remarkably unified. They came from many different walks of life 
though most were poor; they came from areas of the old country 
with Varying views of what it means to be Reformed, with «large 
‘group coming from the conservative, staunchly-Calvinist provinces, 
in the north, a few of them were strong Kuyperians, Each was 
fervent in his own Christian ideals and, in spite of the different 
views, each was committed to establishing a strong chutch con 

Throughout the community's history, immigeants from the 
Netherlands joined the community. Each group had new ideas and 
‘experiences that were peculiar to them and also characteristic of 
changes which had occurred in the Dutch churches since the 
Neerlandia pioneershhad left. This introduction of fresh ideas began 
inthe twenties after Dutch immigrants again came to Canada after 
World War | was over. In 1928-29 a group of large families from the 
Bone’ of Groningen, peopl strongly commited toa tradiuonal 

‘formed theology, came to Neerlandia and became a strong influ 
ence in the church. After World War Il, more immigrants arrived 
with their religious viewpoints, Through i all, the community 
struggled to maintain its original vision. 

There was a tendency among the pioneers toward a narrow 
view of Christianity, a view that consitered ideas and practices 
which did not conform to the Reformed view of Christianity and 
which were not Dutch, as unacceptable and therefore tobe avoided. 
In order to be “in the world but not of the world” some thought it 
best to avoid the rest of “Canadian” society by keeping geograph. 
ically and culturally separate from it. People of other nationalities 
and religious backgrounds were at imes made to feel that they were 
rot welcome to setlein Neerlandia, The notion that there was only 
‘one correct view made it difficult for people to accept differences in 
others, and at the same time to accept differences among them: 
selves 

Regardless ofthe prevailing view of the church in Neerlandia, 
there were those who challenged it. Thus in the twenties the 
‘Levers’ group" left the church to form their own fellowship of 
believers;'a group of people left the church in the fifties to start & 
Canadian Reformed congregation; and the AACS movement 
‘caused tension in the community in the sixties 

‘Besides the doctrinal differences which appeared among the 




















members of the Neerlandia community there were other serious 
problems, especially severe economic hardship in the early years, 
and the always painful problem of “wayward youth’. Yet God, who 
placed a candlestick in the wilds of northern Alberta in 1913, has 
bressed the church through the years, 


Building the Church 

Most of the people here belonged to the Christian Reformed 
(Ghurch and one or two had been elders in the Edmonton Church 
Alfirst they read sermons when they came together in their homes 
‘on Sundays. I, not being a member, did and do not agree with all 
theirteachings but attended the services up tothe 20s Because there 
was nothing else. We did not always agree but worked together 
quite harmoniously — building the log church at first and, after, 
helping build the better buildings. So when the log church was 
built, did my part as a carpenter putting in the windows and 
doors et. 





Ben Lievers Sr 


Beginnings: A Log Church is Built and a Congregation is, 
Organized 
The pioneers who had started the community in the winter of 
1911-1912 turned their attention to the matter of building a church in 
the winter of 191-15. Inthe three-year interval most of them, who. 
had their church memberships in the First Edmonton Christian 
Reformed Church, gathered together to worship in each other's 
homes. John Anema’ cabin, near the centre of the settlement, 
seems io have been the place for worship most of the ime. In the 
winter of 1914-15, plans were drawn for the construction of a log 
church, and logs were cut from the Big Timber, They were loaded 
on sleighs and hauled by oxen north to Anema’s Corner and then 
‘one mile west to the location which had been chosen, A square 
piece of ground (ten acres) on the northwest corner of Rienk de 
Jager’ quarter (SW 34-61-35) had been donated for church proper- 
ty. A patent fee of ten dollars was paid to the provincial govern 
Nearly all the men ofthe community helped with the building. 
Several good carpenters — Ben Lievers, Menne Nanninga, Popko 
Schuring, Jacob Visser — were among them and they made surethe 
jobwascone ight. The logs wer lifted into postion and dovetailed 
togetherat the corners to keep them securely in place. A block and 
tackle was used to raise the logs to the higher levels. When all the 
logs were in place, diagonal braces were fastened across the top to 
keep the comers square. The roof was made of pole rafters covered 
by one-inch lumber with cedar shingles over that (some of the ol 
timers say it was the only roof in Neerlandia at that time which did 
not leak’). There were three large windows on the longer north and 
south sides and two on the westside. The doors which were on the 
West side sometimes did not shut very well and were, therefore, 
propped with a stick of wood. Another homestead, Wiliam 
waitield, neither Dutch nor Christian Reformed, also helped with 
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the church building. He made a diamond-shaped decoration of 
cedar shingles on the west gable above the door. The cracks be- 
tween the fogs were chinked with moss to keep the wind out, 


Lag chur bi in 195, 





At first the inside ofthe church was just bare logs, but several 
years later they were covered with heavy blue building paper held 
in place with shingle nails and large tin washers. The celing was 
open to the roof. The building was about twenty-four by thirty feet 
and had a seating capacity of150 people. There was a small podiam 
atthe front for the minister (or, as was more often the case, areading 
elder) The building was heated with a large wood-burning stove 
hear the back. Later another heater was added near the front ofthe 
building. The total cost was about two hundred dollars, one luun- 

‘ofthis was received from the CRC Church Help Fund, 
With a church building nearly completed, the setlers made a 
request to Classis Pacific of the Christan Reformed Church that 
they be allowed to organize asa congregation ofthat denomination, 
in Neerlandia. The request was granted, and Rev. Guikema of 
Everett, Washington, and Rev. Vriesman of Zillah, Washington, 
were appointed to assist the consistory of Edmonton Christian 
Reformed Chureh in the task of promoting and establishing a Chris- 
tian Reformed Church in Neerland 

(On May 1, 1915, the following memberships were transferred 
fom Edmonton to Neerlandi 
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Even though there were more settlers in Neeslandia, not al of 
them immediately requested membership transfers from Edmon- 
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replacing Rienk de Jager who ha til that time done the job free of 
charge. The church yard and cemetery were fenced off by Jacob 
\Visser and Willem de Groot for twenty-five dollars, The consistory 
putan advertisement in De Wachterfor a used communion set and 
feveral months later a set was received from the Englewood Chiis- 
tian Reformed Church in New Jersey. 

There was much to be done, and the consistory had to set 
priorities for what to do with the available funds. When a complaint 
‘was heard about the poor singing during the services, the diagnosis 
‘was simple: there was no organ to lead the singing. Yet the consisto- 
+) decided against purchasing an organ since there was not enough 
money. Efforts to obtain a student pastor through Classis (October 
12, 1915) and to have a room built On to the church to be used asa 
classcoom (December 8, 1916) also came to naught 
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A Dirty Story 

Once Mr. Tiemstra went to Dusseldorf to get a minister to 
preach on Sunday. In the fashion of the day, he used his team of 
bxen pulling a two-wheel cart. These carts, often homemade, were 
the only vehicles that could travel the rough trails we had instead of 
roads, Before leaving, these two oxen had their fil of June tender 
sreen grass and as a result their bowel movement was uncontrolla- 
ie. On the way back, jogging at about two-and-a-half miles an 
hour oneof the oxen hita pothole deeper than the others. Trying to 
‘get out of there, pulling and grunting, he lifted his tal and sprayed 
the dear minister, who was siting directly behind him. The poor 

rman was covered from head to toe with digested green grass. 
Tibbe Reitsma 


In 115, Albert Mast requested a plot in the cemetery for his 
infant child who had been buried on the Mast homestead, The 
Consistory had to admit the cemetery was not ready yet. Shortly 
{horeattey Popko Schuring drew up a cemetery plan fo government 
Speaications, and by 198 plots could be reserved for one dolar 
ech 

in 1918, improvements were made tothe church property 
Henry Michael was awarded a contract to Raul four thousand board 
fectaliumber Homa nearby milfor S100, andan eight tall horse 
‘Sas built The consistory decided to charge three dollars rent 
per Yet foreach sal to cover the cost of construction, 

he church shoved gradual grove ns eaey history. Soon 
after was organized mare community members joined. In June 
F915 the baptiotn paper of Jle Folwerda nd in November ofthe 
Same year the membership papers of Hendrika Blom (de Groot) 
Johannes Gort, Hlendsk Hlemsts, and Wiliam Oldegbers and the 
{eres of Fred Baron and Jacob Visser were transfered {rom the 
Edmonton church Roelof Kooy and his family transfered fom the 
Monarch Christian Reformed Church in April 916 and Willem and 
Manna van Ark were accepted as memers from the Lutheran 
Church in February 1i7-In June 1917 CK. Mast became the frst 
SJoung person n the congregation to make public profession af faith 
3nd in December 1917 Rink de Jager, Joe Holweeda, and T)fbbe 
Fetsma did the same, Soon these occurrences were commonplace 
By 1920, the church roll had swelled to include twenty-seven 
{nlies with 10 baptized and confessing members, By 1922, Hive 
more families had Joined the fellowship and by the late twenties, 
‘ver forty families were assodated with the Neerlandia church 

Worship services were held once a Sunday unt 191, when it 
was decided to have two serves during the summers. The services 
twere usually well-attended in spite ofthe sory condition of the 
Tall. The consstory did receive occasional complains: the poor 
Singing, the tobaco chewing during the services (at east one mem 
iperas knoven co have stake out his teritoryon the church foot, 
nd the late start the worship services — they Were Supposed 10 
begin at 1.00 a.m, . 








oon 

“The women satin the front of the chuech with the children 
and the men satin the back where there was a heater. Ifa father 
‘amealone, the children would sit with him. The men would stand 
during the long prayer 

Douwwe and Betje Terpsma were the only couple that sat to 
{gether until Bill Kikke and his wite came; they also sat together. 

‘Old de Groot always sat alone in the same spot and he would 
spit the juice from his pruimpje on the floor or through the cracks 
Between the logs. 

The men used to smoke lke troopers in the old church before 
the service. sign was put up Verzoeken niet te roken’ (Requested 
not to smoke) with little effect. Once when Kannegieter and 
Strydhorst came into the church at the same time, Kannegieter 
remarked, Het raikt hier wel een salon (It smells like @ saloon in 
herey.” 








Dutch was the language of the church services, which were 
conducted by visiting ministers from Classis Pacifico, mote often 
by a elder reading the Dutch sermons received from the Nether 
lands, Communion vas celebrated (a minister had tobe present) — 
people sat ata table and passed around the cap of wine and the 
bread: While the church hal no organ, Psalmen were sung with 
Albert Mast serving as voorzanger there was a varielY of 
Pssimboeken however Collections for benevolence were held 
every Sunday, and the people gave what they could. Usually the 
total was one to to dollars each Sunday during the fist few vears. 

Infune 116, the consistory decide thatthe oldest deacon anc 
elder would retire. After that, consistory members were asked to 
Serve three-year terms. However, when deacon Johan Messelink 
died the older deacon was asked to remain in office. The orginal 
onsstory of three elders and two deacons was increased in number 
{November 1916) to include an extra elder, an arrangement which 
lasted for atleast ten years. Consistory meetings were held on 
Sundays and, for many years, there was always a eonsistory meet 
ing on Christmas day, In November 1921 the council decided to 
<dscontinue this practice 

CConsistory members took turns attending the Young People’s 
Saciety meetings (though they did not lead the lessons) and also 
taught catechism clases to the youth. For those under fourteen 
catechism was held on Wednesday afternoons at :00 pm. and for 
those over fourteen twas hed from 203.0 pm, This was begun in 
November 1915 and in June of the next year it was decid to teach 
the young children catechism at school fom three to four o'lockon 
Friday alternoons. The regular dates of hulsbezoek and reading 
sermons on Sunvlay miomnings also took up much ofthe elders time 

‘highlight of the year was the annual congregational meeting 
sully held February. The fist time it was held was January’ 
1917. Presumably nly men were present, because a the neat con 
aegatonal meeting eld February 9, 1918, women were invited to 
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Neeania church became amamber af Ciasi Pac: Page 
fem GnetanFetorses Church Yeabook 1017 


A Gold Watch 


1 remember going to Sunday school: Henry Kippers was our 
teacher He had a gold watch, and he would pull it out and say, TE 
‘one of you can learn Psalm 119 by heart, you can have this wateh."* 


Treasures 

(On December 26 we always had our Christmas party. Then the 
ehdren gt bugs ofcandy and some it gif ikea Book oa pairof 
mitts. When we went to Sunday school, if we knew our text and 
Psalm verse we would get a card with a Bible picture on it. We saved 
them until we had enough (about ten) to get Dutch psalmbook ora 
Bible. We treasured that. We had Sunday school before the after- 





Gladys Steydhorst 
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Sunday School was held fora time during the early years 
sumcol hich re Seen Hem Hen Kipper eny 
Michael, and Dina Messclink. Rev. Jongbloed often came 
Neetiandia asa visting preacher celebrating te Lords Supe 
vith the people and etching up on bapsms Inthe July 18, Bs, 
isue of De Wachter he describes journey to Neerland forthe 
Organizational meeting as fllows: 
“tay Crna Nt Rs oC ou 
tepeces improvement Row we wilson thee lupe i ot aly 
trie de nha onees ay se wes esa a 














cry, ety of ay: Tea en een als 
ts made fay gow eu the deer would mt go any fre tet 
‘ening. he would peta intbemoring we made th lt erie 
fnesinveandtaalfhours Ne ached our esinaon whore cay 

seth onds Wer Poor Thersns hes stred. Tene ort ot 
‘uray to church was Suny, anne had thee miso po on Very eed 
sad ws wi stp) son Gus ema at 
Preacher eguved pga perseerhee The wont wis fa we ese So 


One day after classes some children espied 
The church doors wide open; cows walking inside! 

The janitor came and the mess he was shown, 
Schoonekamp stared speechless; the cows were his own! 


Ellen Matheis 








ters from Clasis Pacific filled classical appoint 
ments in Neerlandia, These included Rev. Vos and Rev N. 
Geideroos, the home missionary in the Nobleford area These 
men, in addon to conducting worship services each Sunday for 
‘bout a month, were responsible to aid the consisory eth tony 
‘sting. Considering that over half of the Classis churches were 
‘acant and that the ministers had travel eistancesin excess fone 
‘Rousand miles, the service ofthese men was indeed admirable: At 
ne meeting of Classis Paiic Rev. de Jong, upon hearing had 
te preach three Sundays in Necrlandia, asked “Where sbouts is 
Netrandia?” The reply was, “Do you see the Northern Lights? 
Beyond that es Neelandia= 
‘When Jongbloed left Edmonton in 1919, the Needlandia con- 

sregation ost ts most frequent guest ministerand the congregation 
EDnsidered the feasibly of calle thelr own pastor Theconaiteny 
dita cost analysis as follows 

Parsonage (o be built) 1200 

Travel 

Salary 

Miscellaneous Expenses 

Tal = 

‘The conclusion was the same as before: “We can't aford it. 

When Rev. 11 Ruys came oExmonion in 1920, his preaching ica 
vere shared not only with the Neerlandia congregation, Bat also 
vith church in Edam, Saskatchewan. He served the congregation 
ntl 1922 when he resigned from the ministry. He was fone by 
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Rev. H. Van Der Woude and Rev. A. Selles, whose duties were split 
315 between Edmonton and Neeriandia, 

The Neerlandia church could not afford to support a minister. 
Income for the church was meagre, but a budget was always drawn 
up Every family onthe church's list was expected to give ten dollars 
peryear to the church, This amount was often not collected. In 1920 
there was some talk of increasing this amount to fifteen dollars bs 
nothing came of it. The three-dollar rent for the horse stalls was 
seldom collected, and by 1925 no one had yet paid a one-dollar fee 
to reserve a graveyard plot. School furniture, which had been 
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bought for the Christian School Society, was sold to the Public 
School Board, who were laxin paying their debt, An additional loan 
of one hundred dollars from the Church Help Fund came in 1915 
but, four years later, only forty dollars had been repaid. The 
churc’s Benevolence Fund received donations, two from the Mon- 
arch Christian Reformed Church (fifteen dollars both times) and 
‘one from the Edmonton Christian Reformed Church (ifty dollars). 
Considering the financial circumstances ofthe settlers, though, this 
“poor fund” was probably taxed to the limit 

‘The situation was indeed bleak as the congregation met in 1918 
fora special day of prayer because of the hard economic situation. 
Yelthe people were committed to their ideals; through those early 
days of poverty, the settlers remained undatinted in their goal tO 
establish a strong church community 





WRONG Day 1 

One time, we were working with about six men, cutting a road 
through the bush. It was a Saturday. Then along came a bachelor 
hhomesteader, all dressed up in his Sunday best. We asked him 
where he was going. He replied, "To church —it Sunday isn't?” 
He was only one diy out, 








Martin van der Heide 


WRONG DAY 2 

In the pioneer days, when no one had radios or any other 
‘means of communication, it was often difficult 10 keep the day's 
apart, everyday having the same activities. Families with children 
Boing to schoo! did not have nearly as much trouble keeping days 
straight as those living alone did. 

‘One day my father was on his way to church when he decided 
‘ocallinon Rienk de Jager, who lived alone a half mile from church, 
Much to fathers surprise, Rienk was busy cooking erwtensoep (His 
Saturday meal) and mending overalls. He always marked of the 
dys on his calendar, but had forgotten to do so one day and now 
was one day out. 








Grace Wierenga 


The budget contributions were collected by stewards who 
visited each home to solicit the member's donation. In 1923, an 
zvelope system was tried whereby people could put thee conte 
bution toward the budget in the collection bag once a month. This 
system was soon abandoned, however. The steward system was 
reintroduced and continued well into the thirties, Although some 
People paid their budget dues by pledging labour, the many pay 
ments listed for such fasks as fencing, building pews, cutting fire 
‘wood, and the like lead one to conclide that volunteer labour was 
not prevalent. One member settled his ‘debt’ with the church ina 
‘most unusual way: he told consistory that they could collect his 
unpaid quotas from a neighbour who owed him money. 
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Noteconssoryroom acon anda 


‘athe buds was rarely me the contr tempted var 
cous means of raising money tomeet expenses, Two plans in parti 
Isratand out One wasthe so-called “Church Calves plan, whereby 
rember could designate a caf forthe church, feed i o market 
tweight, and give the money tothe church, Inthe frst year (920, 
twenty-five calves were donated, but by years end five had died 
nd market conditions were 3 poor thatthe Church Calves Com 
‘ite asked the members to keep them for another yearn the all 
{1922 the people were instructed to dehorn the calves to increase 
their market value. The fist group of calves rased $134.32 forthe 
church coffers 
925, W. van Ark came up with an idea whereby people 
cou pledge apt ofthe cop Feope were asked oped one 
sere of grain per yer to the church The records show only one 
member who actully donated crop tothe church — twelve dollars 
‘worthof wheat and thatseens to have been the end ofthe matter 
Despite these etlors, the church was notable t0 pay the 
Casical and Synodical quotas unt the thirties. From tie to time 
Neerlanda complained to Classis and Synod about the excessive 
Amounts that were requested In torn, complaints from Classis 
were received despairing of the small amounts received from 
Neerlandia. This was to be a point of contention later as these 
inp bls became the congregation’ debt In spite these short 
ges the congregation id send contributions tocauses such as the 
Sanolorium in Denver, Colorado, and a church bullding projet in 
Sultan, Washington. 











Another Sunday visting minister from the United States was 
addressing the congregation. This man fad the habit of walking fo 
Sind fro on the pulpit platform as he was talking. The particelar 
platorm on wh he stood was not very ange. probably much 
Etnaler than what he had ben used fo. nany case he was reading 
iis tee ented: “When 1 hove prepared » pace for you 1 wil 
come" Ashe became deeperand deeperinvoltedinhissermon, he 
tons waiking faster and faster. Repeating his text Twill come’, he 
forgotthe ste ofthe platorm, missed the edge, and landed int the 
laps ofthe congregation members sting buch him, 

“bbe Reitsma 


Expenditures for the church inthe frst ten yeats were min 
mal. in for communion and tabak for consistory mectings were 
regular items listed in the cashbook inthe early years. fn 19, 
‘lem de Groot made six new church pews ($2.85 each) and Henry 
Kippers Sr purchased a clock and a sae. In 919, one hundred 
dollers was spent improving the church interior with double foo 

{ngand heavy paper on the walls to Keep the eat, In 1923, a wel 
foot extension costing two hundred dobre was buon the suth- 
east of the church to accomodate the society life that was by now 
flourishing. A regular expense was to reimburse elders who pad 
‘its to the church's members in Eastourg, In adaltion to all this, 
the church's major expense was paying for clasial appointments 
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the travel, wage, and room and board expense that went with the 
arrival ofa guest minister, 

Although finances were a heavy burden for the new con- 
sregation, there were other problems, There were men with strong. 
personalities and when they differed as to what was acceptable a8, 
pattof the Christan life and belies, disagreements could be sharp. 

‘A contentious ise arose as a result of a sad situation, When Dea 
con}. Messelink hal died in late 1916, he left behind a widow and four 
children. Economic conditions being what they were, Dina Mes: 
selink had a difficult time making ends meet. Nor was the consisto- 
ry able to provide adequate reliel. In March 1920 Dina Messelink, 
with the help of Joe Holwerda, sought government assistance, 
despite the fact that three months earlier consistory had ruled that 
the poor should not seck such help. When an inspector visited the 
Messelink home in April to determine her financial situation, the 
consistory decided to do all in their power to prevent her from 
receiving charity from the government. Feeling he was unable todo 
his task as deacon since the government was taking over his respon 
sibilities, a deacon threatened to resign. It was decided to put the 
sister and brothers involved under church discipline if they con- 
tinued their ways. Eventually the dispute was resolved and Mrs, 
Messelink continued to receive government aid. 

‘Atleast two Eastburg families, the Nylandsand the ter Horsts, 
had joined the Neerlandia Christian Reformed Church. The elders 
‘made huisbezoek in Eastburg,and also visited other Dutch families 


Icicles on his Mustache 

In the winter, the potbelly stove cheerfully spread warmth 
throughout the church welcoming the congregation for worship 
services. It was a long cold ride for many by horse and sleigh and 
when the men came in frost dusted their eyebrows and eyelashes, 
This rings tomind the memory ot how us kids would eagerly await 
thearrivalof Mr. H. KippersSr, because he would come intochurch 
with long icicles hanging on his mustache. He went straight to the 
stove and would lean over it and with two fingers pinch the icicles 
fut of his mustache. They would fall to the stove and with a 
delightful sizzling noise, instantly melt awa 





Norman Terpsma 


Sticky Benches 

The janitor ofthe church thought it time to varnish the chairsin 
the front of church, These were used ifthe benches were ful. The 
school teacher's boyfriend came to sce her one weekend. The 
church was pretty fullso he had tositin one ofthe chairsin the front 
‘of church. When the service was over he stood up and the chair 
came along with him — the varnish was still sticky! Comical for the 

onlookers embarrassing for him. 
[Norman Terpsma 
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such a the Hoogers, They also informed the members there when 
ins Supper would be clebrafed so they could attend, In 113 
complaint fas received that te church wns not doing enough for 
the Fastburg Reformed people, withthe elders countering that the 
Easting lattes were beserog “too Enghsh Some yous iter 
the Nylands and ter Forsts moved fo the Slates and the Eastburs 
connection wats eventually severed 

‘Another issue which occupied the consistory through the 
years was a different view of baptism held by some communty 
members, mainly the Lievers fan. Ben Lievers had been in & 
Brethren felowship inthe Netherlands and was strong iar 
fenced by the evangelistic zeal ofa man named Johannes de Hee 
Aithough Ben was never a member of the Neetlandia Christian 
Reformed church, his wife Alice was. Her views on infant baptim 
tree not Reformed the issue wasan important one forthe Netra 
{hs community. The church cou lve with these differences for 
Sometime seed, in the early years Bonsttended and supported 
thechurch—but alice Lieverseventally fete church, Inthe ate 
twenties, after Loe Reyse, a member of the Neerlandia Christan 
Reformed Charch, joined the “Lievers group they begen holding 
fellowship services in theirhomes, organized Sunday school, and 
invited evangelist to come tothe community and speak 








Switching Shoes and Socks 
One ofthe early setter families had to walk four or five miles to 
seach the church, The husband went to the morning service, while 
the wife stayed home with the children, At noon the wife would 
‘meet him halfway where they would change stockings or socks and 
‘hoes. Then she would go on tothe afternoon service and he would 
go home to take care ofthe children, 





Cor Fisher 
1927 the Neerlandia Christian Reformed Church 

economic adds, against the inevitable internal 
problems and, though not documented, against the sin that is 
present in everyone’ lie. Yet all ofthe struggles must be seen not 
fnly in the light of the whole pioneer experience, but also in the 
light of the settlers’ conviction that God was working al things for 
their good. It was that belief which moved the settlers into the 
secon Sage oftheir eclesastieal history: The Van Der Woude 


From 1915 








‘The Van Des Woude Years 1928-1981 

Not many years after its formation, the Neerlandia con- 
sregation realized the need of a new church building, but there 
were na nls availabe for this In the midtwenties, though, the 
Neetlandia church’ financial position improved to some extent 
Although the budge stil stood at ten dollars per male member, the 
‘membership had almost doubled in the ten Years since the church 
had boen organized. Many members were contributing fvice of 
even thre times that amount yearly. By 1925 Neerlandia decides to 
bhi a new church and a parsonage, with the gol of calling thele 


wnminister Prior to this ime they had been supporting a minister 
with the Eclmonton congregation. Neeslandia was better able to 
tees Synodial and Classical quotas, although there were stil 
‘lddebts. The consistory request in 1926 that Clasis wit off the 
‘pald quotas. Neerlandia did not believe they could meet the 
hlgationsofClasis, the building program, anda minister's salary 
Since they had been without a uniter oftheir own since Ree 
erganiztion (eleven years ago) they thought the latter items were 
more important. Classis did not agree, but suggested that Neerlan- 
di build the church and parsonage fist, ant then renew ther 
reuest for permission to cl a minister 

Mens Nanninga drew op plans fo the church, tthe con 
gregatonal meting held in February 1926, it was decided to pur 
fhase lumber for the building project, and a committee was 
{ppointed fo immediately begin acquiring sand and gravel. The 
Yung Mens Society took it upon themselves to supply the church 
with firewood forthe coming year, since the older men would be 
busy with the Butlding project. 

‘The ambitious building program was actually beyond Neetlan- 
dia’ reach had it not been fora loan from the Church Help Fund. 
‘Over $5000 in loans would eventually be reeived from Clasis for 
the church and parsonage. In addition, the consstory raised the 
erly quota for members on its ist fom ten dollars to fifty dollars 
From 1927 to 1929, the congregation vas hard-pressed to meet thi. 
Jn 1829 the consistory apparently reduced the quota to thirty dol 
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Plmiary Skt ft umber huh crn by Men Nanning 
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Prlminary skeen oor oft ber church ran by Menne Naming 


Jar, and this was expected to generate the money forthe church's 
Budget of Stn UO of whkh vas tobe st se for «are 

“The church was convinced it needed its own minister and was 
willing to serie fort Rev. A. Seles, writing in The Banner of 
Ferry 1929 said, “A congregation which has been shepherdiess 
for nearly fourteen years die need ofa pastor There isn 
doubt in our mind thet for that very reason the servant of the Lord 
Scho willanster the ell saying Tam coming over to help you” wl 
be very mich appreciated.” The parsonage and new chreh must 
be seein tis ight namely ae atractions fra pastor te church 
oul elit ow 

“the parsonage was built first, Menne Nanninga and Jacob 
Otthais directed the constriction, mhich of which was done by 
‘olunteer labour. The parsonage was bul cast of te log church, 
‘vas about thirty-four by twenty-four fet in sie, with ful base 
ment, three bedrooms on the second storey, and a large ving area 
tn the main Boor By September of 928 was competed and two 
‘oom were rented out fo a teacher Me. Levy, for ten collars per 
month 

“The lumber church, completed in 1829, was big undertaking, 
Aside froma few men who Were paid for the work they di onthe 
project (Menne Nanninga, jacob Olthuis, Jerry Reitsma) nearly al 
Ei vrerk wan done on atokuntver buts by te congregation, The 
logs were hauled from the bush to lumber mils (bls were paid to 
Chileen, Fiuefs, and Garneay) to be sawn into the appropriate 
Simension, then brought to the site. Gravel, had fo come by in 
those das, as hauled in the winter of 1927.28 fom the “island in 
Shoal Lake, and supplemented with fed stone from Neerland 
farms. At he sie the Inger stones were erached with sedge 
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hammers and a crew of twenty-four worked all day mixing the 
‘cement with shovels and carrying i tothe foundation forms, By the 
Winter of 1928-29, the basement was complete and was used for 
regular worship services, Construction was continued on the upper 
oor. One generous Dutch plasterer, nota local, supplied plastering 
work orice asking tobe compensate only fochistraveling costs 
In May 1929, $1205.40 was owing on labour for carpentry work, but 





the consistory, always short of money, decided to pay at that time 
only those who needed it most 





Contrasted with the old log church, the new church looked 
impressive. Rev. A. Seles wrote in the March 15, 1929, issue of The 
inner of the pew church, exhibits the gplendi taste ofan 

1. And the brethren of Neerlandia may be proud of having a 
brother in ther midst who chilly responsible forthe planning 
and construction of these buildings. We admire his painstaking 
patience in using all the help available. It is nothing less than a 
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Gant task tose the class of mechanics he used and stil produce 
Sach splendid results.” 

“The new church was dedicated on Monday, April 22,1929, The 
old log earch was tor down in the spring of 989, even though 
Some fet it should be preserved. The lamer from the roo! was 
reused — Jerry Reitsma used some of it fr building a coffin 

“he consistory wasted no ime caling a minister once permis 
sion had been granted by Clauss wary in 1929. Three former guest 
ministers were placed ona iio forthe congregation to decide on by 
ballot Revs. Meykeus, de Jong and Van Der Woude, In March of 
that year, Rev. Van Der Woude was given the call while he was 
serving a congregation in Hoboken, New Jersey. He accepted and 
‘sbinsaled ss Neerancia’ first fulltime pastor on june 25,1929, 

Her. Van Der Woade was gifted spesier Soon afterhe arrived 
{uly 17,1929) itwas mentioned that his prayers were too long and 
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‘The congregation ater che 


hhe was requested to see ft might be possible to shorten them. To 
emphasize the point of his sermons, the Rev. would say, “Ik herhal 
hit ik herhal het, en ik zeg het nog cens weer. (Irepeatit, repeat it, 
and I say it once again)" Another quote he often warmed the 
Congregation with was “eensen worden geensen (‘oncers' become 
‘none-cers) 





Rev, H. Van Der Woude was a gifted speaker. Once in 1925 
when he was visiting Neerlandia, some men were working at the 
log church. Mr. Reitsma said to him, “Did you know Mrs. Mast 
died?” 

“No, I'd better prepare a sermon then,” was the reply. He 
walked around the log church three times, came back and said 
"T've got the sermon ready!” 





Jennie Reitsma 

Rey, Van Der Woude showed a tendency to promote socialand 
cultural isolation from the suzrounding communities, as part of 
being “in the world but not of.” He is quoted as having said, In 
isolation is our strength,” fom the Dutch theologian Groen Van 
Pansterr 

Church life flourished in those years. The Men's and Ladies 
Societies, Young People's Society, Singing Society, and catechism 
Classes served the peoples social os well as spiitual needs. After a 
fequest by some members to start a Sunday School again (930), the 
osistory ruled that proper use was made of catechism classes, a 
Sunday School would be superfluous. The worship services 
hanged very litle, with occatonal variations introduced such as 
having the consistory and other men stand during the prayers — it 
thas considered more reverent, standing during certain songs, and 
Srgan playing before the worship service, The consistory had 
sdded tivo more members by 1988, and the fabak and sigeren 
expenses continued unt at least 1936 

During those years here were afew minor disciplinary prob- 








lens. In March 1929 complaints were received thatthe young peo- 
ple were fooling around during choir practice making singing 
{mnpossible and on one occasion some of the young men returning 
from a day of hunting and trapping went dec to the church 
where a meeting was going to be held. Whule wating there they 
mused themselves by shooting ata block of wood inthe church 
tasement, Brother Henry Kippers brought the matter tothe consis 
tory to ask if this could be dscouraged oe stopped 





Shiny Tie Clip, 
Young men were wearing tie and pins or tie clips at that time 
Rex. H. Van Der Wouide preached and tried to keep the attention of 
hisaudience, but one teenager thought to polish his clip up some. 
This caught the eye of the preacher. Pausing for afew seconds he 
said, “Als U klaars dan kunnen wij verder. (When you are ready 
then we will proceed.) After that we teenagers did not want the 


preachers eye on us during the service. 
1. Nanninga 


Economically the times were hard for the church during those 
Depression years, The essay topic forthe 1931 congregational meet- 
ing was by Henry Kippers Sr, entitled, “The Current World Crisis 
and the Believer!” When Classis asked thatthe consistory fulfill ts 
financial obligations re the Church Help Fund loan, the clerk wrote 
back saying that this was impossible in light of the circumstances. 
Rev. Van Der Woude was willing to takea $400 cutin pay in 1931. He 
sald that since everyone else was receiving less it was only fair that 
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he should to0, This seems to have been a loan from him, and his 
salary was increased again in 1938 to its previous level. The budget, 
Which stood at almost $5200 ($40 per family) in 1990, was reduced to 
52333 ($22 per family) in 1933, (The budgets included subsidies 
from Classis and collections.) 


81935 the congregationhad grown tomo than ity families, 
an indation not of immigrants coming in bu of fais growing 
tp, The essay topics at congregational meetings often deat with 
‘felted sects Kia nga (83) =e Wor of Ci 
dren," Lammert Wierenga (1930) “Childreaing” or “Catthing the 
Lite Foxes " Though afew members left the church twas showing 
growth spiritually and numerically 

With some sadness Rev. Van Der Woude announced his retire 
ment in TBH, being 65 years of age. As he felt the Neerlandia 
Congregation for his retirement elsewhere receiving an honourable 
‘merits, he could Took fondly ahs work, the Lords work in that 
northern Alberta community” He had been a good preacher and 
fed provided fim leadership, two things the Neerland church 
had appreciated and benefited from 








ith 

One day two ofthe younger gts fom the Lammert Wierenga 
{family were walking home from school through the forest and they 
tuddenly heard crackling of twigs and then 9 short way ahead of 
them they’ could see something quite big and Black. They were 
petiied. A bear! The gies were so scared they’sat down on the 
Fearest stump and thought Best to pray. Tey prayed “Here zegen 
deze spiese” (Lord, bless this food), They were young and only 
knew ther mealtime prayer Later someone asked, “Who were ou 
gis praying for? The bear or for yourselves?" Anyway ittumed out 
that was ota bear but thelr own Bg black dog hunting around in 
the bush. -f . e 











Norman Terpsma 


Besides teaching, the consistory soon required my services as 
organist in church twice a Sunday. As a token of appreciation I 
received an Encyclopedic Concordance Bible, beautifully inscribed 
by Mr Ingwersen, which is still one of my prized possessions 
Grace Boer 
1941 — to the present 
In the forties the church grew numerically through natural 
increase as the first generation married and had children. Because 
‘of the isolationistic Stance there were no members received from 
surrounding communities. In fact some of the children reached 
ther teens without realizing there were Christians in other areas. 
(One member did suggest engaging in mission outreach to the 
tunchurched in the surrounding areas but this fll on deaf ears, 
Nevertheless the church building was soon too small forthe con 
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repation and expansion of the church or the construction of «new 
Billing was clecosed (944-104) Inthe meantime thejnitor eas 
instructed to set out chairs to accommodate the congregation. 

‘Ate Rev. Van Der Woude left fst Rev. Maynard Reuning 
(8246) and then Rev, John Rubingh served the Neerandia con 
sepation. Their pastoates were dfcultones or bth the ministers 
fn the congregation Rew. Van Det Woude had been Neelanla's 
fistministerand had been ke father tothe people It was dificult 
or the conepationo ato anyone ee Eerihing the Revs 
Keuning and Rubingh did was compared tothe way fev, Van Det 
oud had done. Their preaching was Reformed but they stood 
inthe shadow of Van Der Voude 

‘Adding to the difculty was the problem of transition from 
Dutch fo English as the language ofthe church services The sug. 
seston to introduce an occasional Engsh sevice had fret een 
Fade in 1980. The request was renewed atthe 1938 annual cow 
fregational meeting. Rev. Van Der Woude said at that me that, 
though he was not agains it hime he thought it inadviseble 
becatse the congregation was no rey fort The congregation 
reed 








The First English Sermon 

“1 will never forget the first sermon that was to be read in 
English. One of the elders had to read it. It was Dutch upstairs and 
English in the basement. Anyhow, the elder was going fo go down, 
the stairs tothe basement and his uncle bumped him 50 that he fell 
sown the stairs. The uncle was so upset that there was going to be 
reading in English — that was of the devil. So he knocked him down 
thestairs andthe elder was so upset he couldn’ tread. Thad 0 read 
for him.” 





The Church Burns 

When the church burnt down, it was around the middle of 
November. Rev. Rubingh had left only a few days earlier. Albert 
Mast, the janitor, had stoked up the furnace because there was tobe 
Choral Society that evening. Around 7:00 p.m. Dick Froma came 
pedalling by on his bieycle on his way home from working at Henry. 
Mast’. He noticed a strange light in the church basement and, of 
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closer inspection, saw flames. He immediately went tothe store to let 
Store manager Frank Visser know, then rushed to C. K. Mast’, 
When the men get to the church, the whole basement was full of 
ames, Frank threw one or more fre extinguishers through a base 
‘ment window, but that made no difference and the men soon 
realized that not much could be done to stop the fre although they 
{nd others continued for a long time to haul water with buckets 10 
douse the fire. 

‘iy then many people had come, including janitor Albert Mast, 
He had lett his watch n the church —a keepsake from his father — 
land he wanted to get it. The bystanders tried to restrain him, but 
‘Albert insisted, He went inside and soon came out with the watch, 
Suffering no more than singed hair and a scorched face. 

Many of the people watching the burning church were crying 











but one old pioneer jokingly said that he was glad it was burning 
because the church had been too small anyhow (with the recent 
influx of immigrants the church building had been crowded), 

Meanwhile, water was hauled from the store to keep the par: 
sonage soaked down so it would not eatch fire. The pump at the 
Store could not keep up with the water that was needed, though, 30 
some men came with a stoneboat loaded with containers of water 
Later the garage and the store got hot as well. The Visser children 
were moved to Anema’s place for safety. Water was also thrown on 
the garage and the store to keep them cool. 

‘Afirtruck had come from Barrhead, but by the time itcame it 
was oo late fo doanything tothe church building. Before midnight, 
the whole building had burnt down, All that was left standing 
above the smoldering ruins was the chimney, which stillhad smoke 
Tsing from the top lke it often did. Itreminded some young people 
fa popular song at the time, “The Smoke Goes Up the Chimney 
Just the Same.” 

The old organ anda few benches were the only things that had 
been rescued from the church. It was believed that overheating 
pipes in the furnace had been the cause ofthe fire. 


The third church was built duringa dry spring, with no rain till 
ater the first of July. When rain finally came, everyone Was 50 
‘thankful thatthe boss gave the workers the day oft. 


‘The church had been destroyed by fire in November 1948. Only 
a few things were saved. Plans were soon prepared, again by 
‘Menne Nanninga, for another larger building and before long work 
began on it, The church members pledged either time, money, oF 
Toans to hep finance the construction. Some of the Dutch immi- 
gots who came fo Neerland were hired to helps well, On June 

1930, the new building was dedicated, twas valued at ninety-six 
thousand dollars 


There were a few problems to solve regarding the church 
building and Fxtres, The minutes of January 22, 151 indicate a 
problem with the ventilation system.” the automatic ventilation 
Sn the church will not work a thas been installed, Sheet 
Metal Co. blames _"-Eletic, and” Electric blames Bm, but 
they now both blame the architect, and consequent sk) is that the 
chiteh is the loser” 

“The young people, however, had quietened down from the 
days when the second bung wns constructed, Stil there was 
complaint: some ofthe young people rubbed the dirt of their 
Shoes on the walle inthe basement 

From 1948 01950 many Dutch immigrants came to Neerlania 
and the Barrhead. Westlock area. As the neorest Chistian Re 
formed Church, Neetlandia was responsible forthe spiritual cae of 
these immigrants. At first all the immigrants were brought to 
Neerlandia for Sunday church senien. They were expected f py 
two dollars per trip tothe driver ofthe car tha transported then. 
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they wore unable to pay, the money was taken from the church 
funds Soon the Anglican church in Barshead was rented and 
services were held there under the auspices of the Necrlandia 
Ghrisian Reformed Church, The elders from Neerlandia con 
ducted the services but soon some ofthe ininigrants were chosen 
tpread the sermons, On October 19,190, the Christan Relormed 
{Ghurch in Barrhead was organized, At hat time there were fiteen 
families, two single men, and forty-eight children, The Neerlandia 
congregation, which had changed to individual communion cups 
{in 89, donated the old communion st tothe new congregation 

‘Neerlandia faced other problems, In 1930. second church the 
Canadian Reformed Church, was formed. This was painful me 
forthe community: stony emotions were generated, reationshi 
severed, and families dived z a 

Sermon Shuttle 

When the CRC lost its pastor and the church burned down, 
some. the congregation worshippedin the store hall, others inthe 
School. Reading services were also conducted in Barcheed where 
theeldershad to read. remember having to read there one Sunday 
Thad forgotten my sermon but it did not avn on me unt Twas 
halfway there. Thad no choice but to go back to pick i up. In the 
meantime my brother indaw had gone to my place and Grace had 
{Shed him to bring me the sermon. We passed eachother on the 
Toad, he going one way and I the othet When I finally reached 
Barrhead the sermon Was already there. Iwas very upset and 
remember getting stuck in my prayer which had to be done in 
Dutch). Those were the days! A'new church was built and finally 
after three years the cal nas accepted by Rev. Mulder That was 4 
happy tur of events. Thad been clerk those three years and had 
tad iny fil of writing ministers. 





Gorrit Ingwersen 





the same time the church was without a minister, Though 
many ofthe leaders were well-read (some had always subscribed to 
the Dutch church papers and read the works of John Calvin, Her 
man Bavinck, Abraham Kuyper, and others, and knew and under. 
stood the basic confessions of the Chistian faith as well as the 
established Church order), the burden of leadership was heavy on 
their shoulders at this time. 

After Rev. Rubingh left, Neerlandia in 1948, call after call had 
been sent out but no minister accepted. The elders read the ser- 
‘mons, conducted family visitation, visited the sick, taught cate 
chism and exercised church discipline year after weary year. Then 
in 1952 Rev. Lambertus Mulder accepted the call extended to him, 
Rev. and Mrs, Mulder were joyfully welcomed by the congregation 
and were soon busy. Rev. Mulder, an energetic man, would bound 
up the steps of the pulpit to deliver his sermons, He had a unique 
and interesting preaching style. No one fell asleep while he was 
preaching. The sermons were not only delivered with enthusiasm 
and seasoned with singular expressions, they also instructed, ad. 
monished and edified the listeners. Rev. Mulder was well able to 
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deal with the factions within the congregation and the church 
{haved underhis tireless leadership. However in 1957 he accepted a 
call to Fort William, Ontario, and the congregation sadly bade him 
farewell 

"After the Mulders left Rev. Harry Van Dyken accepted the call 
extended to him. He served the Neerlandia congregation from 
1957-62. Rev, Van Dyken was well-versed in the doctrines of the 
(Christian faith and faught them from the pulpit and in catechism 
and doctrine classes. As part of his teachings on the Cheistian life he 
femphasized the sinfulness of man, He stressed the covenant rela- 
tionship between God and His people. Under his tutelage the 
members learned what it means to be Reformed. Rey. Van Dyken 
‘vas followed by Rev. Harold Hollander, who stayed in Neerlandia 
from 1962-66, 
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After Rev, Hollander left Neerlandia was vacant until 1970 
when Rev. Van Drunen accepted the call to serve the congregation. 
Rev. Van Drunen was a compassionate man. When Martin and 
Wilma Wierenga’s litle daughter Bernice was terminally ill with a 
brain tumor, he frequently came to visit, On one occasion he took 
the fur cap he was wearing and cupping itn his hand held it out to 
herand said, “You are one of His (the Lords) chicks.” 

‘During this period the ideas brought to Canada by the postwar 
immigrants became a source of fiction in the congregation. Though 
the Kuyperians in the congregation had always promoted the idea 
that Christianity involved all areas of life, this was never widely 
accepted in Neerlandia. Immigrants and others formed the Asso- 
‘ation for Reformed Scientific Studies (later called the ACS) based 
in Toronto, This association aggressively proclaimed the view that 
allof ie is religion and that Christians must therefore show God's 
Lordship over every area of life. 
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When these ess reached Neerland they were embraced by 
she descendant othe Kuypesians but resisted by others. Tensions 
ris within he congregation, I ws a unhappy time 

‘Then in 974 Rew. Comelis Viend came Neerland to take 

\ place of Rew. Van Drunen,ssho had left in 1973, Though his 

minlstry broken relationships were heated and there was a gradual 
reduction of he tension which marred congregational ie 

As ime twenty, more people accepted the ile that they 
should be Christal engaged inal ret of bf: Many Neeslane 
dlans had always promoted Christian education, Now some be 
same concerned about social issues, pole, and labour unions 
ith this came the realization that Were should be co-operation 
vith ther Christians, and some supported sath organizations as 
EAC and é 

"he local CRC congregation had for many years supported 
rissions endeavours in China, Affica, and other foreign felds n 
the its the congregation jmned the Edmonton CRC a mission 
project in per Place. This work was discontinued in 1952. Since 
item there have been efforts evangelism at Tavatinaw and the 
penitentiary at Fort Saskatchewan, but the locaton of Neerland, 
‘hich was considered a boon when Neerandia was founded was 
dinwtackin the mission efor. Thedstance toboth of these places 
‘made ificlt to estabiish and maintain contact with te people 
Bath projects were discontinued 

1h'199, acting ona proposal ofthe deacons, the congregation 
azreed to sponsor several Vieinamese refugee families te So. 
Gale host people. The intention was to help as many people as 
essble late the refugee camp an start Iie anew in Canada BY 
[558 six tamles had ben sponsored 

inI984, asin 1915, the church is considered the centre ofthe 
community’ From the chureh the members receive direction for 
thar dally ives. Through the years thee have been gains and 
losses The church has groven nomerically rom 1740130 families 
Thee as also been prowth in insight 3 to what means fo ve 
Chesiany: On the other hand, some good practices have been 
discontnied. The oncethivingsocey fe has diminished. The 
sual congregational meeting Mos become stricta business nee 
ing, Nevertheless the purpose of the church resin the same to 
promote the worship of Jesus Christ at Lord, ant instruct, 
Edmonish, and pba te members through the sacraments and 
proclamation of Coals Word 
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The Societies in Neerlandia 

As soon as there were enough young folks in Neerlandia, 
seciety life began. A Young People’ Soxiety was organized in 91. 
Atirst there were many more boys than gin since there were quite 
afew bachelors. Thissciety met at the homes of somne ofthe Young 
inarred couples. 

‘As the membership grew, meetings were held once a week 
(usually ‘Thursday evenings) in the church during the win 
months. The meeting was divided into two pats. Thefist hour was 
2 Bible study lesson The discussion was la by the president, The 
members were given assignments on turns. This meant they had to 
take an introdction anessay to introduce the topi) onthe part of 
Scripture they were to discuss the following week, Tistook slot of 
study as they had tobe prepared to answer the questions put to 
them. A short recess followed After recess, forthe second pat of 
the evening, someone would present an essay or recitation, There 
twas also a question box into which members could put a question 
[At the end of the meeting the questions were given out 10 be 
swered the fllowing week. 

‘A Mens Society was formed in the early twenties for the 
married men, These societies were similar fo and patterned after 
the sodeties in the Netherlands, Church history was a common 
topic for ater recess since mich had happened inthe Netherlands 
inthe recent past: Christians had been given the freedom to have 
their own schools, a Christan pary led by Abraham Kuypet had 
been clected to form the governinent, and there had been adivision 
inthe church as well 

‘One member ofeach society had to prepare an essay tobe read 
and discussed at the yearly church meeting, These nial meetings 
insted a whole day, 40 there was lots of time todo this. The Mens 
Society disbanded in 1973 because of poor attendance 

1X Gins’ Society was formed! in 1926 by Bertha Tininga a the 
request of Jennigle Kippers who fll the young girls should learn 
tome handicrafts such as crocheting, knitting, embroidery, and 
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sewing, It started with tenor twelve gils and, at fist, was only for 
crafts but later Bible study was stated. When Rev. H. Van Der 
ode was pastor, heled the Bible ascussion for several yeas, The 
young men met separately during those years 

The Girls Society meetings were held every Wednesday after. 
‘oon year-round The handirafts the members made belonged to 
the society and goods for making them were bought with the dues 

id at each meeting, Once a year a bazaar Was held and the 

afl and useful items were sold by an altctioneer, usually 
Sieben Tiemstra to thehighestbidder. The money raise this event 
assent aay for missionary work or other worthy, causes, 
Sometimes the knitted or sewn garments were given tothe poor 
‘his sodety continued until some ofthe gris went elsewhere 0 
work. The smal group remaining then ejlned the young men ina 
aun, People’s Society formed of boys and gis filten years and 
der They met Sunday evenings, Aker the opening ofthe meet= 
ing the gilsana boys would usually meetin separate rooms where 
one of the older members would direct the Bible study. Mes. 
Rubingh, Mrs. Mulder, and Key Baker were among those who 
helped the girs during those yeas. Une the 1960s the ges con 
ned meeting during the week as well 

Rev. Rubingh, Rev. L. Mulder, and Rev. Van Dyken also led 
Young People's diring thei term of office here. Rev. and Mrs 
Mulder were actively involved with the voung people of the church 
noth societal and socal levels, Melle Elzinga anc John Visser J, 
tno led them for three years when the church was vacant, guied 
the young people. There were others who also helped at various 
times —-not fora Tong atime —but all helped to keep the society 
ing. 

Fivere was a socal as wel. as a study aspect to the Young 
Peoples Society. At these meetings outings were planned. The 
you people had good tines there andt was. good dating aime 

Yost courtships in Neerlandia started out by dates after ‘cub as 
they called it 
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Though there have been many changes, Young People’s So 
ciety i stl in existence, Atfrt young people remained members 
“intl they married but later, as'many people left Neerland for 
higher education or jobs, the society became composed of fifteen to 
rneteen-yearolds. The sodety is under the diecton of youth 
fliers. Young married couples give leadership t0 the fiteen to 
tighteen-yearos who make up he society 

In the early twenties 4 Boys and Gis Society was started and 
led by Clarence Tuininga, The members ranged in age from twelve 
toffeen years. This society was held during the winter months on 
Saturday afternoons. Clarence would explain a passage of Seriptare 
and ask questions about it. The atter-recess topic was church histo 
1. This society lasted about six years. 











According to the CRC denominational yearbook, a singin 
society began in 1917 with Popko Schuring citecting. The origina 
Purpose seems to have been to improve congregational singing 
eg te servi, As Sine went onthe choral aly moved 
foward the presentation of musical programs at Christmas and 
Easter both in Neetlandia and in hospitals, nursing homes, and 
other inattutions, Henry Michal directed a choral socety in 

Several leaders have taken thei arn a being recon. Since sbost 
1975 there have been two choral societies; the second one is con 

ed of single young people, 

Poet. bing formed Ladies’ Aid “Doras” in 1946 and ed 
this society until Rev. | Rubingh was called tserve elsewhere. The 
Doreas society followed the same procedures asthe Gini’ Society — 
ible Study before and handicrafts after recess-—but later theafter. 
recess program changed to include a reading, discussion of busi 
ness concerning the sodely and having tea served by ewo different 
twomen at each meeting, This socety, though smal in number 
Uourteen to twenty), coninus to be active in the community. The 
‘women hold a bazaar each year, donating the goods and reresh- 
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Tams, Hane orsa, Hii and ean Fisher Bt Bos, Amie Dede Eee us, Stns Panga Son Be oar 
‘Second Fw. 806 Jansson Fut uniga, Shey thus, Homy Tunroa, Joyce Betama, Eth Tangs An Sper 
tap Outs, Fence Bahr Jo Bator Ro kee 
"Font ow: Annato Panga, Catone Bakar Haney Nanning, Klaas Tunnga. tm Tangs, Cave Tema, Heny 
sryerst Marin Nanning, George. Viset Syve Taringa, Joe Planenga 
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ments and, ofcourse, serving and cleaning up later. Quite afew 
dlnatonsare sent int non-members foo, Wi the proved ofthe 
Sale the Society helps causes such as Rehoboth ahd The King’s 
allege and helps to obtain items such as Kitchen equipment or 
Use inthechureh Inadiion the women are faithful invisiung the 
Hillerest Senior Ciizens Home and the Barhead Nursing Home 
every other week. They also vat the elderly and shutine ofthe 
community. Although they have had adership rom some ef the 
tinsterand ther ves he women hove usualy Reps eocey 
going by themselves. Through the years the members have 
hanged But the society remain fail tothe original purpose of 
Bible std and charitable work 









Young Pop Soin, 1957 

Bock Row: Henry Narninga, Aion Eborsma, Ciera, Lambart Tinga, Gore Scho, Wiber Schur, Ken 
lr Joe Tunnga. Peer Br Tony Fhe Marin Nanna, Av Nang 

Tg Row: Bor Bars, Ela Planing Rose Mac! ety Fcer Loc Tang, Hide Ps eats Nanning, Maryn Mast 
‘Anna unnga, anne Gaon, Es fring, Sanda igersms, Giles Pringe ct ths 

“Steno: Arnon Open Rayman uy Pater dove an Bence Ge Ms. an Dk, He Par, 
Do van Oykan soranra Wenga, Hon Glseman. 
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Young Pele Soc, 


‘Bok Hey J Wierenga, Sine Tings, Ry Sturt, Henry Schau. i Koper 
Thad Row Cor Styeors, Tom Suwa, Fred Otss, Caos Van Bek, Gert Bakes Kan Syrdhrs. 
Second Rw ck Mast lew Hunde: Mrs Holander duty Neminga,hudy Golson Saran Nannie, Class 


lardo, Eana Senaaman, Joni Schur, Bevery Vso lhe Syepaes 
Worenga Garson Tangs T-60 


Memories From A Preachers Kid 

in September of 1946, Rev. and Mrs. John Rubingh came to 
Neerlandia with ther teen-age son, Eugene. The pioneer days were 
long ended, but for this young transplanted Vane, it would al be 
anunorgetable adventore. My diay for September 3 sys simply 
“Came to Neelanda” bt the realty was far more astonishing oe 
this sheltered son ofthe pastorate. The rond wns inereiey be 
have since tavelled the mountains of Sera Leone, and {il sy 
the road to Neerlandia that year ws ternbe). Every two miles we 
Slopped to serape the mud rom the windshiekd Tose there was 
ang hope of making i, Mather embled fo think to which outpost 
the earth she was being slithered by her foolhardy: husbend, 
though in the end she had as much pluck a he 

The days ofthat autumn are skin my memory, forthe tie 
city Ki was being hammered into shape. The young people 
pated te basement ofthe chuch tha al and Some anced 
Young buck named Egeroma painted ne with eucous pce. Mother 
{bake lok at me and sake “Youre nt going back there Bot 
knew Thad to go back, no matter what, Dominee descended {fom 
thestudy and agreed with me, and wentback and painted withall 








Front Row: Anew Stycast, Sharon Holander Cou Schconsar Shey Wleege, Aida Mast, Bey Visser Darene 
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the rest, It had been lke baptism, in a way. On December 22, | 
joined “Young People's”. Neerlandia, af lst, was truly home. 

‘That winter was punctuated by savage bouts ofa sport new to 
the city id a sport played with pucks and sticks. Roll upon vol of 
newspaper covered shin-bones, but they tured blue wth bruises 
nonetheless. Ibecame as mean asthe next guy, and Twas faster than 
Elgersma now and then, Sturwold was the goalie, I remember. He 
had always been the goalie, afar back as people could recall. There 
vas an ageless quality about him, but he could move like lightning 
‘when the puck approached. 

There s only one other entey in my diary that year It read 
“Took outa gel fr the firs time. Her name's Jean Gelderman.* Out 
young romance blossomed, and we both went to school in Grand 
Rapids eventual: Our shared eam of missionary ceric took 
us both to Aftica, but with different mates. Even today we speak 
together in the language ofthe Tiv of Nigeria to whom we recom 
mended and proclaimed Jesus Christ 

‘Mr. Van Riper was our teacher, and many of s made ife sera 
bie for him, but Iwas his special nemesis. I do not site this with 
any pride, but surely Mr Van Riper formsa chapterin the lives ofs0 
‘many of us, and we cannot let him pass unnoticed. Forever there 
rings in our ears the summons to punishment, "Go into the science 
room!" Iwonderif Me Van Riper realized all along that we were just 
young jackrabbits growing up. Perhaps he went home at night nd 
huckled a our outrageous antics. doubt it, but Thope so: Henry 
Prersand elle Tuininga and  werebis triple trouble, Once every ten 
Yas 0 we se ach other, andor greeting i, "Go nt the 
Seience room, you rascal!” 

Inthe suimers I worked for Corny Nanninga as carpenters 
apprentice. [learned to lay shingles in a hurry, but l wos a disaster 
with the cows andi think they chuckled when they saw me coming, 
Theircoordination of kicking the half-full milk pal and licking tail 
in my face simultaneously was magnificent. 

‘On slow days we “picked roots", and the evening skies were 
realy always dotted with fies as new land wag deed and the 
brush piles Burned away. The daring ones heed a bulldozer to come 
and dearbrush for$14 an hour. Occasionally abulldozer would sink 
into the muskeg 

1n1948, a momentous decision was made concerning the chook 
ing of the youth. The high schoolers took most oftheir courses by 
correspondence, but it was decided that busing to Barrhead High 
School would be arranged. Would the preachers kid go? On Sep 
tember 1, the yellow bus arrived and many of the covenant youth 
indeed went to Barrhead High, including the preachers Kid. lean 
sfllsee concerned parents watching us go that morning. One father 
Stood atthe door ofthe bas and urged ws not to step on board, Bat 
‘we ent anyway 

So'Neerlandia seeped into my bones. Preachers’ kids in later life 
seldom know where they are from, for their parents put down 
stakes in so many places, But Iam from Neerlandia, and T know i 
Its images go with me everywhere: the columns of smoke rising 
straightinto the sky from farmhouse chimneys onastilland bitterly 
cold winter morning, the sweep and crackle of the Northern lights 
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across the canopy of shy, the lonely hovl of a crazy coyote. 1 
remember how we laughed a the story of the Ukrainian neighbor 
‘whosad tojohn Gelderman, “You horse me, post fence you and 
they had deal 
Dut those images have not yet caught the heart fit, In Neelan- 
dia, inthe 0s, the vision that rove the pioneers yo sl alive and 
vibrant. The depth of thei ath they translated into action, and 
builta community Known all around as founded inthe name of 
Christ the King. The tel of theircommitment wa stil fewing nto 
their sons and daughters. Theirhopein the future was stl inne 
Blethen. There stil was sod untorped and as unclared as when 
ther fathers rst crossed the Pembina, With those song ae 0 
the past, and with that optimism about the future, there wes a 
Strong sense ofselt-dentity. People in Necrlandia Kew who they 
were |eould not have desrbed then, but Ise it now: they kre 
who they were. At thee heart core they were the people of God 
Thea staked verythingon tht comaiment. had gen em 
a pat and hope 
The decades have rolled ‘on, and | am told that while the exter- 
nals have changed ints essences Needandia estas it ae then 
The steels tempered now and the landscape a ite softer but 
Neerlandia the sense of selfdentty yet ear the coming ofthe 
Kingdom of God drives them on: And that a sts the heat of 
Bugene Rabingh 


‘Our Plight in Vacancy 
Some thre Years ago tothe shock of ws al 

There came from the est for our pston call 

‘Todo home-mission work, an extension of church, 
‘Which cll he accepted, and left usin the lurch 

‘Then just two weeks later our old church burned down, 
‘Anal oly its ruins were leit in ou town, 

‘esi was insured) but not near high enough, 

With the presenta prices we pay for new sat 

But plans fra new church were very soon made, 

edges accepted, which of course, would be pad 
Gur geraces now were hed thea 

But spac there was lacking to seat ther all 

0 our group was divided, some went to the school, 
HIF English, half Dutch was kept as the ue, 

‘Thus now weal worshipped at each did his pat 
Though divided in body we were tl one at art 
This meant thatthe elders our sermons must read, 
us two more in Barend, where one had f ead 
Besides this there were several classes to teach, 

While none ofthe elders had learned how fo preach, 
Add all this together, there was work here todo, 
‘And none was excused, or not even the fa 

Sime marched on apace, and good sermons grew few 
Trea tothe audiznce who sein the pew 

The calls we extended to men of sound min. 

Were politely acknowledged ut firmly dedine. 














We called, yes we calle, from the east tothe west, 

Some youn and some old who had been through the test. 

‘And so two years passed and no minster came, 

‘And the answers we got were alway te same 

‘They took thie fll me; thle reply mostly late: 

We acknowledge your call, yes, your need thee is great, 

We hope very soon one will heed to your cll, 

But must decline, just can't come, that ial.” 

‘The past it was gloomy, the future not bright, 

But give up? — not we, well keep on with the ight 

So time went apace, our new church was complete, 

With room in abundance, for each one a seat. 

Although ts new bling nas ato bold, 

it could not entice the right man to out fold 

Those men in Jerusalem’ all sit there so tight, 

Although we prayed, wrote, and beseeched with our might 

We called old and young, we called big and small, i 

Hada few mote years gone by, we woud have called them all, 

But now at last we can rejoice, fr one our cll has hear 

Tolead us in Goes pastures green, and preach tous Fis Word 

God grant him grace o labour her, and ive him strength and 
ite 

‘And happiness while here with us, both to him and his wife 

‘And may we all with one accord remember them in prayer, 

Rejoice with them when alls wel, and in thelr burdens share 

Now let us praise and bless out God for His great goodness 
‘wrought, 

Who alter all these years of wat, this man tous has brought 

O magnify His holy name, His mercy falleth never 

Tastors may come and they may go, but God's church goes on 
forever 


Gerrit Ingwersen 
Excerpts rom poem ead by Gent a the welcome party for Rew. Made 1382 


CANADIAN REFORMED CHURCH OF NEERLANDIA 

“The year 1948 saw the beginning of a new stream of immi- 
fants to Newrandia. Amongst these people were members ofthe 

rijgemaakt Kerkin the Netherlands; in Neerlandia they joined the 
(Christian Reformed Church but that as not to last too long, 

‘The Christian Reformed Church had correspondence with the 
Gereformeerde Kerken in the Netherlands and did not want to get 
involved in the trouble in the Netherlands, but they would not 
accept ministers from the Vrijgemaakt Kerk on their pulpits, Many 
in Neerlandia were well aware of recent developments in the 
Netherlands and, after talking to the new immigrants, some be- 
came very dissatisfied withthe attitude of the Christian Reformed 
Church. 

‘A number of times Lammert Wierenga wrote in De Wachter, 
Bointng tothe struggle inthe Netherland against synod hier 
archy. Then protests went tothe consistory and to classi, but ono 
aval. Eventually, in March, Lammert Wierenga, Ite Wierenga, and 
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Joshua Rowaan sent a letter to the General Synod of the Christian 
Reformed Church of 1950 requesting them to ask both church 
ups in the Netherlands to ‘present their views as to the reason, 
Leestparate church extenceand to ak one sroap why ened 
suspended and deposed, and the other why they liberated them- 
Selves. In the meantime, a number became members of the Cana 
dian Reformed church in Edmonton; others wanted to wat for the 
answer of Synod. A few days later the answer came. Synod had 
‘decided not to accede to thes request 
“Grounds 
‘ts atin our province to sit in judgement over these churches. 
8B tet our Chetan dy ine Seen rom ese chars or 
‘he purpose of seiing hee ter 
(Che “Gereformeende Keren onderhoadende Art 31K Q "isin no way 
prevented im dieting en ination for cresponden us 

‘On August 1950, they sent aletter and an Act of Liberation to 
all the members of the Christian Reformed Church, stating their 
reasons for liberating themselves. In summary form, these reasons 
‘were (following the order ofthe grounds Synod gave) 

‘A The Christan Reformed Church, while sying tat it does net watt 
iudge eens Holand by tr destin inet imply onde the 
_ B he Chiat eomed Cu ihe ig fo ei, as 
steady judged (as seen by ls coping Symodeal matin: bet denying 

‘gent sh i peat a ht ve co iat aig 

C.The one-sided atte ofthe Cvs Reformed Church has pe- 

‘verted carespondnce wit the Vigemuelt ek 

‘A Canadian Reformed Church was instituted in Neerlandia on 
‘August 6, 1950, under the leadership of elder A. W. De Leeuw of 
Edmonton, Andy Mulder, Hendrik Peters, and Ekke Wierenga 
ere installed as elders and Gerrit Dam and Adrian Hamoen Sr a3 
deacons. At that time there were about forty members. A yea later 
the membership had risen to sixty-eight, 

After two ministers had declined, the congregation of Neerlan- 
la joyfully received word that Rev. H. Stel had accepted the call, 
and he was installed on November 25, 1951. At this ime worship 
services were held in the school. In the hamlet of Neerlandlia apiece 
of property had been bought on which the first parsonage was 
situated. An old school building was bought in December 1954 and 
moved to the church property in 1955. The following year Rev. Stel 
accepted a call to Houston, and Neerlandia was once again without 
a minister 

In 1961, the church in Barchead was instituted and an ag 
ment was made to calla minister together. In March 1966 the Rev, 
and Mrs. Pieffers came to Neerlandia; as emeritus minister he was 
able to serve Neerlandia for two years until he died in 1968, 

Early in 1968, the congregation decided to build a new church 
ui an on December 5,16, the ofc opening was cele. 
brated although there was no minister In 171 Neerlandia called 
candidate C. Van Dam, who accepted. In 1973 Rev. Van Dam ac 
cepted a calito Brampton and moved there the following year" 

‘After Rev. Van Dam left, the congregation had its ups and 
owns in church membership numbers, Many ministers and cand 
dates were called, bu they al detned thecal. Clase preaching 














Fw ands. van Dam 1975 
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engagements were shared with Barrhead until Rev. Tiggelaar was 
installed as minister of Barthead in December 1981 then he came to 
‘Neerlandia fora service two Sundays every month and also taught 
catechism at school 

‘On Christmas Day, 1982, the joyful news was received that the 
Rev. A. de Jager of Anna Paulowna-Enkhuizen, the Netherlands, 
hhad accepted a call to Neerlandia, 

At the present time (1984) membership of the church of 
Neerlandia stands at 227 members. Plans are underway for a 1iew 
building since the church building is too small 





Lies Hamoen 
“Newandi: 25 ea, Chron, Vo 24, No 17, August 23,175 
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EDUCATION 


From the beginning of Dutch etlement in Neetlandia the people 
swore arsous that their children receive a good formal education Tn 
the Netherlands, independent Christian schools governed by a 
school society formed by parents were in existence since the 
mid-ith century: The peoples motive in establishing such schools 
vias grounded in theit bebe that parents are charged by God to 
bring up their children na way that acknowledges that Gad ls Lod 
ofalfol ie: The men and women who came t0 Neerlandia in the 
rly 20th century cased this en with them, How clearly they 
Understood just what Christan education entailed iy not Known 
What is known is that in response to Cod their desire vaso 
tstobish an independent Christan schoo! 
By 1913 the few seers in the wildemess had formed a Chris- 
“leaps. fan school society and were operating a school, Hemry van den 
Trate. Burg a ster from the USA. agree to teach the cildren al 
thoughhe had no teaching certificate, There was no school ulding 
fo hsses wer held inthe fog church On Sundays wohp st 
‘ces were held there, but Goring the week the benches were 
pushed tone sideand replaced with homemade desks, Henry van 
Een Burg exchanged his teaching skls for the cuting of wilow 
Picket for fence posts by sadents and parents. The pioneers were 
{oo poor to pay him, but this method of payment did not work 
either One reason was that when the students came fo work, Me 
‘anden Burg indhearedly invited them inthis house and visited 
‘wih them iastead of encouraging them fo work: Secondly. he was 
heardto complain tha although Re was gttinghisland cleared, ne 
sas getting no. money and he had to eat to. In any event, Be 
tenfully turned tothe USA 
Meare the pioneers met to discuss ways and means of 
continting Christian education, Some of the stlers were of te 
opinion that they were too poor tosupporta Christian school, while 
ethers thought I necessary to conkhue -~in response to God's 
commands and in spite of he financial difcaltes. Gul others were 
hot concerned. They thought the education provided bythe public 
School system would be good enough. Back and forth the discus 
Sion went in formal meetings and during socal visits, Gradually 
the settlers made up their minds one group of the opinion that ¢ 
Christan school ys impossible to masa af that ne and ar 
saher promoting the idea of going ahead, sehile seeking financial 
assistance fom the Chistian Reformed churchesin the U'S,A. This 
inter proposal was brought before a ratepayers meeting where he 
broponents urged the others to trast the Lord for sucess inthis 
Inafer A vote tas taken but the motion defeated. For now, unt the 
financial pieturebrightened, there would be no independent Chri 
fan school in Neerland, Inst, a commtee was formed with 
the intent of forming a publ school diate. 





They never went ahead with a Christian school because the 
setters feltthere was not enough money. Caughlin, Wing, and Scott 
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were asked ifthey would object to our own school and they sad, 
"Go ahead, we won't bother you.” 

They hada meeting and Ingwersen, Kippers, A, Mast, Oldeg- 
bers, and Terpsma were in avout ofthe own school But eee 
voted down. Those men thought they should write (sister con. 
Bregatons in the U.S.A. for financta aid 

Roelof Kooy said at this meeting. “Luiden wij hiermee de 
doodskiok over cen Christie school in Neetlandia (We hereby 
sound the death kell fora Christian school in Neerland)” 

‘Norman Terpsma 





Before van den Burglleft, heand the parents approached Helen 
Kooy, a settlers daughter, to take his place. She was hesitant to do 
this, being young and having had no training to teach, However, 
since most of the people had come directly trom the Netherlands 
and spoke litle orno English and she had received her education in 
Alera she fet obligated t take the jb. Although she had no 
prescribed textbooks available to her, she taught reading, writing, 
Arithmetic, and some geography. The children had slates and slate 
Penal to work with, For her eforts she received twenty-five dol 
sa month. 








In her classroom Helen Kooy taught grades one through four. 
These included two rascally boys who, one afternoon when Miss 
‘Kooy stayed fo put some work on the board for the next day, held 
the door shut to prevent her leaving. Fortunately Miss Kooy was 
‘wearing a hat with a long hat pin. Through a crack in the door she 
poked one of the culprits, Andy Nanninga, with her hat pin. The 
‘ther boy must have been Bill Olthuis, for shortly after that the 
Nanninga and Olthuis families received a visit because “the boys 








Ms Koy ana hor las, 1916 
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were getting too big for their britches.” In spite of mischievous 
boys, Helen Kooy enjoyed her workand taught for about two years 
‘The parents were glad their children were receiving some education 
in the English language. 

‘Though the attempt to establish a Christian school had been 
defeated, the efforts to provide Christian education had not 
stopped. The settles hoped to staff a public school with Christian 
teachers. The committee formed earlier had contacted the Govern. 
‘ment requesting permission to form a school district. To be eligible 
for the formation of a school district, at least four adults and atleast 
eight children between the ages of five and sixteen had to be 
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residing inthe proposed area. A petition could then be sent to the 
provincial government, which would respond by sending a copy of, 
the School Ordinance specifying the steps to follow, The first re- 
geirement was the seleston of school commitee composed of 
three members. They in turn had to set up a public meeting al 
Which residents would vote on setting up a school district in their 
area. The required procedure was duly followed in Neerlandia with 
the result that the Shoal Creek School District #3460 was formed 
March 5, 1917. The number indicates tha this was the 3460th school 
istrict formed in Alberta. No records remain to indicate why the 
same Shoal Creek was chosen but presumably twas taken from the 
nearby creek ofthe same name. 

‘Though the Shoal Creek School District was a public organiza 
tion, its members were Christians, This was demonstrated in the 
practice of opening each meeting by seeking God's help in prayer 
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and closing by giving thanks to Him. This custom was so rly 
enteenched that on occasion the minutes reed "The meeting as 
‘pened in the ontal way"‘The unusual was also noted tn the 
‘nutes of Monday, Apr 14, 1924, when a specal meeting was 
Caled Because problem, ‘esting opened a2 oc by the 
‘hairman without prayer 

Intally the Shoal Creek Schoo! District was composed of twen- 
ty sections of 613-5, but already by Apri 10,1917 the south halves 
fscctions four and fivein 623-5 were added, In all theboundaries 
Of this district were changed fourten times. One ofthe reasons fot 
Some ofthe many changes was the arrival of setters with chook age 
stildren on land adjacent to the district. Because ofthe regulation 
that a school district was not to be more than five miles tn ether 
length orbreadth, thie sometimes necesiated the deletion of noc 
cupied lands atthe same time! 

“Another government requirement waste selection of schost 
siteas near the cenre ofthe district as posible so thatno one would 
ihave to walk long distances It was f0 bea dry elevated rectangle of 
about one acre it area. The Shoal Creek dlatct chose a fwoacre 
omer of the NE 28-61-25, for which government approval was 
received on June 27, 117, 

‘One government regulation instructed the trustees to keep 
records and produce minute books, assessment roll, and other 
records for ingpection when required todo so. The Dutch setters 
‘Showed their respect for the governments authority by keeping the 
‘nutes in the English language in atime when ther daly speech 
tts stil Dutch and their Engh selttaught The oceasional awk 
trard wording ofa sentence testifies tothe dfculty this gave them, 
Incontrast it should be noted that other purely local organizations 
recorded their minutes in the Dutch language. The Men's Society 
for example, did this until November 147 

With these preliminary steps accomplished, the schoo! board 
could turns alfention tothe erection of school building In thet 
impoverished condition, the settlers were unable to finance this 
‘venture, The earliest surviving mines, January 29,1918 Indiatea 
cash balance of twenty-six cents, The trustees, Connells Ing- 
wwersen, Ralph Kooy, and Siebren Temstra, decided to apply fora 
debenture lan of one thousand dollars to be used fr ulling the 
School. Schoolhouse Plan AG was requested from the Departinent 
of Education, but when it arrived with a price tag of seventeen 
hundred dollars they decided instead to azk Menne Nanninga, 3 
local carpenter to draw up pans. By the me approval forthe plans 
‘was received from Edmonton it was realized that the proposed 
balding could not accommodate the forty pupils that there now 
wwere in Neerlandia, Menne Nanminga went back to the Public 
Utiies Commission for another debenture, tise fr five hun 
dred dollars because a bigger schoolhouse, of course, required 
renter funds. 

"When the second set of plans were approved, tenders were 
cae for with Men Nanning’ of Stl beng accepted. The 
‘nesoom school was bul wih lumber from Cleme’ Lumber Mil 
In Barrhead, The exterior was painted white and the roof green 
Originally the trustees considered puting a four-oot panel of 
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beaverboard or other material around the lower interior walls, but 
the cost of from $31 to $92 for various materials was considered 
prohibitive so they settled for colouring the walls dark with kal- 
Somine and staining the floors. By June 1919 the school building, 
mh the exception of» heater, was ead 

During the building process the trustees had been anticipating 


«visit from the school inspector who, they hoped, would advise 
them on heating, obtaining a special grant, and other related mat- 
ters, In September 1919 the long awaited Visit took place with the 
inspcor approving all that had been done, He di, however, 


recommend the following equipment 
‘astanding numeral frame 
an 18" hanging globe 
{map from N. America and Canada 
2 visitors chairs 
‘a basin and towels 
a thermometer 
window shades 
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7 small-sized sats 

penolders and busy work 

Combined fiter and fountain 

2 teachers desk and chair 
The board agreed to purchase all except the lst two items which, 
they sai, would be ordered when finances permited 

{A he same time, the trustees attempt fo comply withthe 
departmental regulations which stated tha the grounds should be 
Slaredof rush levelled, and fenced, The fence was tobe made of 
two strands of smooth wire topped with one stand of barbed we. 
‘Ane Emmereael and Popko Schuring submited the only tender 
‘which was broken down a follows 

$1820 for digging o wel 

$40.0 for clesing 

515.00 for fencing 

The janitorial contract was awarded to Willem de Groot ata ate 
of $4.75 per month, For this salary he twas expected fo do the 
folowing 

1 Sweep the floors every afternoon with the dors and win- 
dows open 

2. Inthe morning. dust the benches and light the fire, (The 
room was expected tobe ready one-half hour before sehoolime.) 

3 Wash the blackboords every Saturday. 

4 Wash the Noors every fortnight, 

5. Clean the windows : ; 

And so schooling under the conditions set out bythe Depart 
‘ment could begin. . a 


Walking to school four miles every day, 
Seldom would we get a ride — there just was no way. 
On the way to school with our neighbours we'd meet, 
‘And all walk together which we thought a trea. 
‘We named our junction Spruce Aventie you see, 
Because there we assembled under a spruce tre. 
It must ve been hard for my parents, Im sure, 
But the memories that linger shall always endure, 
‘As we walked to school and saw bird's nests with young, 
The frogs in the ponds, the spider webs as they hung, 
The berries we found and the falling drops of rain, 
Those memories 'm sure will always remain, 

— excerpt from a poem by Annie Visser 








1m 1923 the name of the Shoal Creek School Distt 
‘was offically changed to the Neerlandia School District 
#3460. The name change, initiated by Clarence Tuininga, 
‘was made because mail intended for the school district 
was being misdirected to the community of Shoal Creek, 
Financing the District 

Finances: the catalyst by which a school system operates. No 
matter how highly education is regarded, without money it is next 
to impossible to obtain, For the pioneers in the Shoal Creek School 
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Distt, money was hard to come by, But money was needed fora 
schoolhouse, a wel, school furnishings, salancs Yor teachers nd 
janitors, iewood, and a host of other miscellaneous expenses Tt 
‘was because of the lack of money that an independent Chistian 
School had been foregone. 

‘Toa duly constituted school district though, money was av 
able from three sources: debentures, grant and taxes. Through 
{he Public Uilties Commission, ten-year debentures were avalabie 
to schools for their inital building programs. ‘The Shoal Cocek 
School District frst applied for and received e one-thousandl-ollg 
debenture, When this was found tobe insulfient, they applied for 
second debenture, which was authorized in January 91D at seven 
percent interest. 

The provisions ofthe School Grant Act of 1913 made additional 
money avalabe. For each day school was open the district received 
$1.10. For the first four years a school was in operaion i received 
{hiny cents a day Fiteen cents a day was availble to schools that 
saintained a certain minimum standard in regard to grounds, 
buildings, equipment, government, and progress Inthe last im, 
stance the government retained the right to provide a library of 
books instead of the money" Finally, forty dollars pet term ne 
avallable to schools having atleast sik students above grade eight 

Special grants were available in cases of need. The sche] 
inspector on his first visit to Neerlandia on September 10,119, 
agreed to alfempt to obtain a special grant of three hunted dollars 
forthe dst The poor nia sts thecommuy maybe 
appreciated when one notes that special grants were requected also 
in l920, 1921, and 1922, 

The third source of revenue was land taxes which, under 
governmental regulations, the School District could levy. Becmse 
‘most of the people were poor the taxes sere inital) se as tow ae 
possible, aa lat rate of five cents per acre with the proviso tha this 
‘ould be increased to six cents per acre if a tenrher was hired 
(Minutes of May 26, 1918) 

‘fourth minor source of revenue was fees paid by non-tes 
dent students. In 1928 the Bos and Hebering families paid four 
dollars per student, while the Eleingos paid a daily rate of wo cents 
perday: On January 16,1929, the ate was seta 4.50 per school yeas 
Dr par thereot 

“Almost at once the monies raised were found tobe inadequate 
and the tax rate quichiy rose. By December 1, 191, twas a te 
maximum allowed by the government twelve cents pet acre with 
ten-petcent discount for prompt payment, In 1920 and 1952 taxes 
‘were again raised bu still expenses could not be met As wel sone 
residents were unable to pay their taxes, The school minutes fecond 
the frustrations of the trustees and ratepayers in dealing withthe 
situation 

en Elan rel ese ma pment 

Regarding a letter from resident who had lft Neeslandia for 
southern Alberta the minutes sat: A letter was recevved from 
Stating that he i inable and unwiling to pay histanes = In his 


‘ase the trustees found a solution: 
“Deceit don't (pay take hay from island adsl fr ae.” 
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The financial status of the people had not improved by 1924, 0 
at the annual meeting on January 5, at which thirty-one ratepayers 
\were present, Henry Kippers Sr. moved that to avoid the increase in 
taxes, the school should be open for eight months only with the 
teachers engaged for such a term and not for a whole year. The 
ensuing discussion over the relative importance of editcaton in a 
time of financial difficulty led to such a Vigorous exchange of views 
that the chaitman was obliged to close the meeting, Ten days later 
another meeting was called at which Henry Kippers St, Ben 
Levers, and Jacob Olthuis, representing twenty-two ratepayers, 
presented a modified proposal to theboard. They proposed that the 
principal be engaged for ten months ata salary of one thousand 
dollars, and another teacher for six months at lower rate of pay. 
The trustees did not deal directly with the proposal but suggested 
that this group of ratepayers ask for financial sid il the ratepayers 
could not pay the higher taxes, The board decided to support this 
course of action. The delegation agreed to approach the Depart- 
ment, but asked for a written statement that the Board would inake 
‘no unnecessary expenditures before the Department replied. This 
the board refused to do, stating that their word of honout should be 
sgood enough. No agreement was reached. 

Nevertheless, the trustees were not heartless men. They, oo, 
were pioneers; they too, were short of money and they realized that 
there wasa limit to what could be asked of the people. The: 
‘of February 12,1924, state "The board decided that were (3 
arrears were the result not of unwillingness but of financial distress 
not to take any drastic steps.” Efforts were made to keep the taxes 
and expenditures as low as possible. When calling for fenders for 








Sometimes during schooltime we would run out of water. Then 
Jim Ritsema and I would be sent to Emmerzael to get more. We 
would take the funny papers with us and sit down along the way to 
read them, 





Win. Olthuis 


We had very litle sports equipment at school, Van Ark tried to 
‘each us business and to collect money for the needed equipment 
the same time. Iwas the treasurer and we al ha to collect money, 
Jim Ritsema and I went collecting together We had one horse 
between the two of us and took turns riding it. We started out 
together — Jim riding and I walking. When Jim got half mile down 
the road he dismounted, tied the horse, and continued on foot. 
When I reached the horse l untied itand rode for halfa mile passing 
Jim inthe process. We continued this way till we were finished — 
and pleased with our ingenuity might add. Finally everyone had 
given tome the money they had collected, and Ireported lo Me van 
‘Ark, With the money he bought sports equipment —a basketball 
forthe girls and some baseball gloves for the boys, 





Wm. Olthuis 
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fencing, maintenance, or other projects if no tender was consid 
ered low enough the board attempted to have the work done more 
economically by day labour. On occasion they asked for volunteer 
Iaboue 

‘A look at some budgets is quite instructive. During the 
1919-1931 period the budgets ranged from $1800 to $3400. The 
largest single expenditure was for teachers’ salaries, Another ex 
Beitr was he janitor salary which went fom $4.75 month in 
119 to $10 per month in 1930. Some expenditures such as one of 
twenty-five cents to Andrew Nanninga for delivering books from. 
Westlock were minimal. Fencing the school yard was paid ata rate of 
thirty cents per hour In 1924 Pete Tuininga got a contract of $21 for 
supplying the school with fourteen cords of dry tamarack firewood, 
Not large amounts, but difficult to pay when tax revenue. was 
inadequate, 





A Little Bird 
‘Mr McKitrick thought it was a good day to take the class on a 
nature walk. At the outset he instructed the students thats soon as 
they heard his whistle it was time to return to school. Taking 
advantage of a situation, brother George said, “Oh, there goes @ 
‘bbit,” so all the boys ran into the bush, supposedly after the 
"bbit, and weren't seen for the rest of the day. 
The next day Mr. MeKitrick asked, “Didn't you hear my whis- 
fe? George sad, J, but we thought was ate Bird” 
“Alice Visser 
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‘The concern over tax rates and collection of them continued to 
‘occupy the minds of both trustees and ratepayers, n1922, by means 
Of section 7 of the School Assessment Act, the government of 
Alberta changed from a flat rate per acre to an assessed value a¢ 
basis for taxation. The Neerlandia School District # 3460 considered 
various methods of valuation before settling on a siding scale with 
the highest assessment on lands nearest the school. This was never 
Put into effect. Less than one month later, May 19, 1923, it was 
changed to a valuation, also on a sliding scale, according to the 
‘number of acres under cultivation with the highest being $600 for 
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160 acres. This may have redistributed the tax load but made taxes 
no easier to collec. 


(One time, at recess, van Ark’ oldest son William and I were 
having’ a shoving match and somehow we knocked over Mary 
Howey’s desk. The ink spilled out ofthe inkwell all over her books 
land she began crying. Mir xan Ark took his son over his knee and 
fave him a good spanking Then William said to me, “My Dad is 
Boing togive you someot the same treatment,” buthe neverdid. He 
Sure had me scared for a while, though. 

When Mekitick ugh? us we made tips info the bush it as oly 
buoys but there were afer who would not go with us. One ofthe fal 
alivays been considered one o the gang, but when he woulel not, 
‘along we became rather cool towards hi. [suppose he noticed es 
{oo because one afternoon he got in behind Maces he wes walking 
towards the playground with a whole bunch of us boys, and gave 
hima switt Kick inthe rear Immediately he blended in with the 
ane. Mactumedand sid, "Who dd that” Noone owned upand 

iecould not find out. Well that didi our lassmate was back inthe 
{good graces ofthe gang again. 

‘After about four months of Mac, the school board must have 
known about the problem of discipline in our school because they 
{got us another teacher a young man by the name of Dickson, le 
Wasa big man and he wasuusualy smiling. He tld usof the problem 
wehad (which the board musthave told him). So he laid dow few 
ules: “No one may leave his desk without permission: iFyou are 
‘asked a question you are to rise; no one is fo talk fo his neighbour 
during clases; ifthese rules are Broken your name wil pon the 
tnbeKBoord witha stripe behindit af you have tree stip you will 
see me after school. and the reason for seeing me will be this gentle 
persuader “He proceeded to haul out the strap, which looked very 
Impressive. After being used to no discipline, how can you change 
so.quickly? Well, the result was los ofstapping, but eventually we 
Felli ine, except for slim. He was not going to buckle under ater 
allthe freedom he had had, Sometime he would et the strap evesy 
day, but ithad no etfect om him, We used to wat outside to ree how 
he would be after his ordeal and he would just laugh. Everytime 
You got the strap it would double: I think Slim get up to ninety 
‘taps on each hand. His hands were swollen so badly that we all 
feltsorry for him, but his spirit would not break. Eventually be quit 
school. Anyhow, the system worked. We almost al became good 
ids gain and even graduated to the next clas in June 

Toh Ingwersen 


When t was found impossible to collec some taxes, the school 
board approached Municipal Afiais with view fo having the land 
tes taken from these people so the land cou be sold for taxe. 

Most often, but not lays, these were cases of someone who hed 
simply eft Neerandia and his ian, leaving his taxes unpaid. An 
interesting sdelght involves the Justice ofthe Pence, who was a0 
inarrears of taxes He asked the school board fo pay him incash for 
fis work as Justice ofthe Peace in tanslerring of sles of ethers 
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instead of deducting it from his tax debt. Of course the board did 
‘ot agree. He subsequently paid his tax in full, albeit in install: 
ments. The collection of tax arrears was an unpleasant task for the 
trustees of the school district. Unknown to them, the end of this 
task was at hand. 

In 1928 the Shoal Creek Municipality was formed with 
‘Neerlandia School District #3460 falling within its boundaries. The 
school district now requisitioned the municipality for the money it 
needed Using that igure the munipalty determined the mil ate 
for the Necrlandia district, collected the taxes, and turned the 
‘money over tothe school board. On occasion, when the taxes were 
notcollected on time, the school district was compelled to take out 
Joan to meet expenses until the money came in. With the onset of 
the Depression, it became increasingly difficult to collect taxes, not 
only in the Shoal Creek Municipality, but all over Alberta. To 
facilitate tax collection, the UFA government passed the Tax and 
Rate Collection Act in 1931. With that act all esponsibility and 
authority for taxes passed from the school districts to the munic- 
ipalites, no doubt producing a sigh of relief on the part of many 
trustees. That, however, signalled the beginning ofthe end forthe 
autonomy of the school districts. 
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1936 the Social Credit government enacted legislation mak= 
ing provision for large administrative units for schools. In 1938 the 
province of Alberta was divided into several large divisions. On 
January 3, 1939, the Neerlandia School District #3460 was included. 
In the Pembina School Division #37 and Subdivision #5, Trustees 
were elected from each area included in the new Division. Car k 
‘Mast was elected as representative from Neerlandia, a position 
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Which he held until his death in 1957. In 1947 the Pembina School 
Division was divided into two: the Westlock School Division #37, 
and the Barthead School Division #59. On January 1, 1948, the 
Neerlandia School District was included in the Barrhead School 
Division. From the time ofthe large divisions, the local board began 
to function largely as an advisory board, Through the years, 
changes occurred not only inthe administrative set-up but in other 
reas as well 


‘The Schoo! Building and Grounds 

‘The school ulling competed in 979 served the community 
for several yeas with Sly thor renovations and repay, Fos 
timetotime the oor wa r-elled paintings done, ned imprve 
‘ments were made nan efor to ake te Duing warmer St 
ents those days remember being unable to has fence 
numbed fingers They alo sired om ey toes Deca the or 
ts conan efit fo improve heat ccusion sheet o pak 
Conized ron ws paced around the stove: As wel a bank ef it 
Contained by logh was erected round the exterior base of he 
School Atta tine the schoo wasin operation fom Macho Ae 
te November or December with acon during the coldest pao 
theyene 

“The biggest change tothe interior ofthe school inthe ist year 
efits evstence rested irom the infec of nestles and fon he 

roduc ofthe settlers inthis response to Gals command 

irl mayne helices was bugga 
seams and anadtion was i oer To have pot quality er 
ton the trustees fet that t would be best to have tv teachers: On 
January, 1900 ater considering teatematives, the asters fc 
Foliwerd, Kies Tninga athe ofthieencilen),an Wm 
‘an ark concluded tht finances would not permite busing 
tmadaton swell asthe hinng of second fewer Ina inte 
ingbitof ogc hey decided instead topattion he esting roonby 
meme of four date swinging doors 

‘Comping withthe Schos Aes requirements regarding the 
condton twitch the round be martaned aso peste Some 
icles The joo nay le by tender as were ment mates the 
School dart dest with but the man who recevved the conte 
teas so atin fling his duties tat when the J vos nt et 
Fished by March 9, the bond threatened todo the work ths 
selves ane charge t tothe procastnaing geneman, Ait tamed 
out the job never was completed becuse on May Iz, 19219 gp 
ratepayers petoned the board to move the school nee Be 
‘hurctandceser fo the cen ofthe commun 

Wiliam van Ark then scetary-tensuey, fered a tworce 
comer of his guaster GE 9155) cretly west the church, On 
Decemberit, ua raepayers meetings decsion was me by 
2 vote of thiteen fo one in avour of moving the sce, Twelve 
thore men then agreed fo vlunter tht sevice, white Ue bord 
Promised totytogetth stepayers who were ne prevent odo te 
me because, he Goad state they didnot have re nerve toe 
thetanes to cver the cost of moving. Preparations were ae an 
then one say in early sping 92 fiteen teams of horses wee 
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hitched to the schoo ina long line and, under the direction of the 
teamsters, began the three-quarter mile tp north, Untorunetey, 
itis dificult coordinate the teams fo a pula once, and ater 
theschool was moved a short way the eamsfers gave up. They did 
‘manage to pull partway off the road so taf could pcs by And 
ther, on these ofthe fond, school yas conducted for about two 
months. It was a miserable, muddy “school ground” the ciuldren 
fadandit was dificult for them toclamber upto get inthe doorway 
How happy they were when Oscar Bostrom wat hired on pris 
1824, tomave the school witha stationary engine called donkey 
Horses moved the donkey into place the donkey winched the 
school ahead then the hoses moved the donkey ain Ths pro. 
Gedure was repeated sit the school building srived a the Rew 
Site. Once agen the work of desing and fenting the school Yard 
commenced: A new well was uganda new flagpole eeeted But 
Seme of the same problems resurfaced the major one being lack 
space 

"By September 1925 the board of tastes, then composed of 
Henry Kippers, Tbe Reltsma, and Henry Hiemstra desded the 
tine nas pe ob sn adon Mz Corman, hea nspetor of 
schools in Alberta and presenta a ratepayers meeting expla 
the benefits in grants snd education which would sce from 
tettertacites, The ratepayers agreed by a voter twenty-one otal 
fwentyfoue 

Zs before, Menne Nanninga drew up the plans forthe con 
struction. Because this was not thei inital building program, de. 
Bentues were not avaiable tothe distr In order feonce the 
cersaco hes were raed fiteen dlls er unter ton 
8nd the work was done by day labour Menne Nanhinga, as foe. 
than, received sisty cents per hour For some ungpediied reason 
there vasa diference in the houty rate oer workers recived 
some were pad forty-five cents and the rest receved ony tty 











pier sting on donkey machine 
‘enna eres. 
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five cents, Ratepayers who were in arrears of taxes donated labour 
lor hauled materials, thus reducing their tax debt and enabling the 
school to be built with a smaller cash outlay. In this cooperative 
manner the addition of one room was made to one end of the 
school 
‘Upon its completion, the two-room school with its separate 
cloakroom for gis and boys, and the lange round heater i ech 
room, was rea fo enclose gs and boys for many more years of 
education. Esch room had four mulipaned windows, which on 
‘occasion fell victim to various student-aimed projectiles, Generally 
grades one through four were inthe “litle” room, while grades five 
through eight were in the “big” room. The division of grades be 
cool vas Canad ww on- tween te TooMmS Varied from Year to year according to enrollment. 
ene "tctoon Syece, Even with the two-room schoo, enrollment of 3345 siden per 
‘toe room were common 


ack Anne TUninga, Margant Snot ue Schoonokamp, Cari Mast, Care Onl, ka van Ak, Annie ver Moe 
Koper, sahara Rowers. Alco Ot 

‘Made: Nate ngworsn. eka Livers ehanns Messen, Jone Schooner, Ev Ot, iy Messen 

Front ary Levers, Bor hich, Googe pam BN Livers Smon Pst anew Nanning, Per okie Ao Mess, 
(or Fao oct Taringa 


One incident I recall happened in or about 1930. Brother 
George Olthuis was tall and skinny and each year seemed to grow 
another few inches. Each time he was weighed by the school nurse, 
hhe brought home a note saying he was quite underweight. After a 
‘few years of this and probably getting teased a bit about it, he 
decided he'd had enough, Next time the school nurse came back, 
George filled both his pockets with rocks — that should take care of 
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it! But when he stepped on the scale he was told he was thirty 
Pounds underweight! I guess he gave up as he’ still nicknamed 
pounds 





Alice Visser 












‘The population of Neerlandia kept growing at such rate that 
by September Is, 1929, the inspector complained of overcrowding, 
snd on Jansary 15, 198, to epresentatives ofthe Department st 
Education, Me Gorman and Me Le Bano, attempted fo persuade 
theratepyers to provide alts for three room and tie Teach 
fe, As this was dring the Great Depression, the ratepayers, while 
‘ing he agent read of btereaching ander ats, fet 
ald be nesponibieto temp tout this time, The thay 
tndaponaie Dutch were ah to engage na bung program 
ferwhich they were not sure they could pay 

Teas not un 1984, during World War, eat the thd oom 
became a reality Then i wast Just an addition, but the eon, 
Stuction ofa brand-new thee-rom school witha ful basement 

ging a wal of cubby hols or cape and towels. The basement 
fas divided in half by the furnace room, one-half foreach sex and 
tech contaninga water crock with fp washbasins, and coat hooks 
Upstairs in adlition tothe classroom, were a library and a “sc 
ence” room but no staf room To faite the contraction, many 
tnepayerscontbuted one hundred dolas each 

"by ow, of course, with the increase of centralization ofa 
thority, the Neerlandia School Disiet wasn longer managing ts 
vem afar. According tothe 1967 School Aet they no longer had 
authority for finances o building. Arle 2486) stated thatthe 
Bard of Trustees ofa dint inclaied ina division was to have the 
care and management of the property, and the right to make repre 
sentation to the divisional bord for pat and maintenance of the 
ialten The local board as required fo make prowsio for drink 
ing Water fel and tes atthe expense ofthe division, The latter 
duty was caeflly spelled out Separate privies were tobe erected 
forboysand girls they were tobe at the rear ofthe schoolhouse, at 
it en fe part ad ith th entances facing in eppoaie 
direcdons or otherwise effectually screened from eath or 

"Afew other des, siperisory or advisory in tenoyfllowed 
Onhearing these new regulations, One man Gesaredhunself wine 
terested in serving on the board of trustees i his main respon 
Slit was for outhouses. 

Relationships between the Neerlandia School District and 
ther governing bodies had always been amicable. Under the new 
System these lager bodies continued tobe responsive tothe wishes 
ofthe distr 

Building improvements continued, albeit not always in direct 
corzlation with the increasing enrolments. How coud the Bare 
head School Divison foresee the infsx of Dutch immigrants which 
‘would swel the ranks of school children? Some of lenry Peters 
twelve children, the Groothot boys in short pans (anheardof in 
Neerland) the Van Homers, the Kikkstrs, the Fests, and 
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thers came, speaking nota word of English, an filled desksin the 
Streadyscrowded root. 

Furthermore, in Keeping with the Division’ policy of central 
ization, Shoal Creek and later Grandale school (1953) had been 
closed, with some students going to Barrhead end elfer © 
Neerlanda, The students kept coming until there was simpy 90, 
‘more room: Tina Abday spoke of 3040 students in her classteom at 
that time Finally two small schools no longer in use in Vega and 
Shoal Ceck were moved into Neeriandia, Magdalena Baker wrote 
about one of them 

yen wl al ht had been ought sto on se 

Ugelage ne agin then tou sn comes ta sve Terese st 

stnecbovenastreltcnghaa oem tesene vey eater he 

Foto que inet ne andony eat Sed Dee ee at 

Fag he sade tha ine air c energeny reo 

poetuailtia ae 

nally renovations and additions were in order again. During 
constrution in 1953, some classes were conducted in the churck 
tasement. After what seemed like along time, the last hoard had 
ben saved: the last nal hammered, and the ls lick of pat dry 
Whatajoy! Not only were there now aivcassrooms, but aso st 
room and, best a all indoor washrooms with Mush toilets and hot 
andcold running water Not only were these facities more comfort 
able and more sanitary, but they also hada beneficial effect on the 
students .Q. rating, (One question on an LO. test then in use 
Showed a facet upside down, The child was expected to indicate 
‘whether or not tis was correct. Prior tothe new aditon any 
Neerlandia children hd ever seen such faucet) 

‘Since that time further additions and renovations have been 
sade, The construction ofa gym in 1936 enabled a beter physi 
Education program tobe undertaken and gave the children place 
to play during inclement weather 

Gn January 1, 1958, the Barrhead Schoo! Division #59 and the 
Municipal Distt of Bartead 06 merged to form the County o 
Barthead #1. Under its auspices two more rooms and lator 
portaleclassroom were added. As of 984 plans ae underway once 
gsi to improve and enlarge the ediational facies at Neerland 





Janitors — Faithful Servants 

Tn dealing with eduation in Neerandia, one must no forget 
one very important group of people — the janitors, These hard 
‘working people have provided a comforabe atmosphere for ed 
tation Ts them falls the often thankless responsibilty of Keping 
the building clean and warm. Inthe ear years ths mean sing 
arly inthe moming to get afte going in the big round heater 
‘er he school day nas ves earn began ith ten ray 
day there was sometimes so much td thatthe janitors would 
have to shovel the dirt outside before sweeping andor srubbing 
the floors 

The schoo building was usd for other purposes besides ed 
cation. ‘The school boar meetings were held there, On excsion 
Someone would come to the community and request the use he 
Buin, Jim Scot ofthe Latter Day Szints was one sch visor n 
1821, He was given permission, with the understanding that he pay 
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forthe xtra janitorial work that had tobe done, Various societies 
also held thetr meeting in the school, One teacher complained 9 
the board thatthe building was left in disorder following these 
ietngs. The leaders ofthe societies were admonished toleve the 
tuling in good condition, but the teacher and janitor were to be 
eld responsible for any camage that resulted from leaving the 
doors enlocked 

“Many people held the unenviable positon of janitor over the 
years. illem de Grot was thefstjanitor During his tenure wos 
decided to have the students dust the desks, athe than giving him 
aise. That practice does no seem thave lasted very long, 181925 
































Dina Messelink became janitor, with her wages tobe deducted from 
her tax arrears. She refused to light the stove inthe winter months 
59, in 1926, the job was given jointly to her and Henry Schoo 
ckamp at ten dollars per month, In 1929 the Anemas became jani 
tors. Susie wrote, “Della and I were the school janitors for some 
years, We would arrive early in the winter [morning] to start the 
heater, using kindling cut the night before, and shavings which we 
brought from home each morning,” 

‘The Henry Bouwman family also served as janitors. They too 
foundit tobea lot of work. Jenny wrote about some of the tasks that 
had to be done: 

“Wood was piled tothe ceiling in the cloakroom every evening 
Sometimes the blackboards had to be wiped and each day the floor 
had to be swept, On rainy days there was so much mud that the 
janitors had to shovel it out of the door. Three times a year — 
‘Christmas, Easter, and in the summer — the whole school was 
scrubbed down. The floors had to be mopped and then oiled with 
linseed oil to keep down the dust. Each dy, two pailfuls of water 
had to be carried from the store and poured into abig crock. (It had 
atap on the bottom, but there was also a dipper because the tap was 
too slow to allow everyone time fo geta drink when they came off 
the playground. Every child had his own white enamel cup which 
| was hung on the coaf nail in the cloakroom.) Ifthe water ran out 
| ding the dy the principal would send oneof the boys othe store 
to fetch another pail of water” 
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‘When the threexoom school was bul nthe 140, the work 
load was increased The dearing took so long that on skort winter 
days MeindertBoorsma had to ge around witha lantern order fo 
complete his daly work. In ecopnton ofthe difcules this cre 
Sted the local school board asked that lectity be stalled inthe 
School Th task of stoking the wood and coal burning fumaces of 
the three-room school lu fell to MeindertBoorsa, tis too bad 
that he was not permed to experience te pleut of the eset 
tak of caring forthe school when the oll fara was installed 
Instead Carl & Mast and im Merkus were hited a hat time 

"As of 1969 Joan and Ralph Bos have Deen the janitors of 
Newland schoo? Though thar equipment inches some dete 
Caltols suchas a vacua cleaner thebulof the work mus stllbe 
done by mana labour 


‘The Struggle For Christian Education 





“Even though Needandia a calleds publicschool its 
a Chwstian school for many reasons, Fist ofall te star 
dents have believing parents who want their kids ohavea 
Cirsstcentered edication. Second, the teachers ae all 
haistians, and third, everything i taught froma Chas 
tian perspective. We believe and are taught that Cod re- 
Sted and upholde the universe and not tat mane 
king oferestion, Man'staskistotake care of the world and 
thal askhas been given to him by God. These re some 
the ways Christian schools differ from public ones, Also 
Wwe are taught Bible Stady which Is absent in public 
Schools, Neerlandia can be’ called a Christian Public 
School” 





Gloria Strydhorst 
Grade Nine 1980 











‘Theheartelt desire onthe par ofthe pioneers to obey the Lond 
inthe matter of providing Christan trainiigin theare of education 
isa theme woven through the history of education in Neerland 
Noteveryone agreed with this need and not everyone was agreed 
on how this could best be achieved, but the struggle continued. 
In setting up the Shosl Creek School iste rater than an 
independent Chistian schoolone ofthe deciding factors, no doubt, 
vias the trustees awareness ofthe powers vested in them, By vue 
{ofthe School Ordinance Aet they were enabled to engage teachers 
oftheir choice, provided the teachers were qualified, and to dismiss 
them if they proved satisfactory. To te trustees, the source of 
‘money for operating the district andthe particular type of case 
‘oom building used were not crucal matters But who asf tem 
theirchildren That was the heart ofthe mater Education only as 
good asthe teacher who standsin ron ofthe clas. With the power 
fo contol that aspect of education, most of the pioneers were 
Salted for the time being. A Christan School AEsocttion had 
been formed but remained in existence only unt 1919, when il 





turned its affairs over to Shoal Creck School District #3460. 

















From the outget, the trustees attempted to obtain Chin 
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chairman and secretary were “invited” to tel him to stop teachin 
immediatly i Ee 

Inthe meantime the board had been corresponding with S- 
mon Keyzer who was stadying forthe ministry in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Though he had indicated that he inended to complete 
this taining, he came to Neerlandia in June 1919 and stayed tnt 
the end of August 1921 For thirteen months he taught as a permit 
teacher, but then he obtained his certificate. His strong point, 
cording to former students, was muse 


(One we, "We sng the sa ofthe day bore ems, er nc, 
afte oes ar efore png home’ Our engin, and aint 

‘Rooker sa, "He aught ws ourymins— there something testo 
tat 














‘As was often the case in those days, finances and overcrowd: 
ing were a problem. In September 1919, with ten more pupils 
enrolling, it was impossible for one teacher to handle the teach 
load. But the weak financial position of the community made i 
impossible to hire another teacher. Once again, compromise vas 
required. Jenny Tuininga,alocal girl, was hired.as an aseistantatthe 
rate of two dollars per day. 

Financial disputes also had a way of intruding into schoo! 
affairs, although iis often difficult to determine whether the dis 
putes were the cause or result of dissatisfaction, By way of example, 
Simon Keyzer first expressed himself as s0 satis ied with his post 
tion that in May 1920 he asked the board to build him a house, 
Suggesting that he intended to take up permanent residence. Yetby 
September 1921, he had left Needlandia following a dispute over 
wages and a complaint about not receiving the support of the 
parents 

































You Can’t Get Blood From a Stone 


hen Mi an Aik as teaching her the school was ight 
across the road from Willem de Groots place. The teacher told us 
older boys we had to dig tres out of the bush and plant them 
around the school during noon hour. We didn fancy this idea foo 
‘much, since noon time was our only time to play. But we dug some. 
trees out anyhow and put them ina wheelbarrow. Then we decided 
fo pretend that the wheelbarrow was too heavy for us to move. 

Van Ark said that Bill Olthuis and Thad to go to Mr de Groot’s 
and get a piece of rope to tie to the front ofthe wheelbarrow; then, 
some boys could pull and some could push. At least this stalled 
things fora litle time. So off went Bill and Ito de Groots place, 

7 said to Bill, “You do the talking because he doesn’t under- 
stand English and you speak the same dialect of Dutch ashe does.” 
Sowhen we got there Bil did the talking. De Groot looked none too 
pleased when we asked him for a piece of rope. He said, “Ik heb 
‘even min touw als een kikvors veren heft” (Ihave no more rope than 
2 frog has feathers). So we left with no rope, but we did end up 
planting the trees 








‘Norman Terpsma 


The strug to get Chitin teachers continued, Wig van 
sok, ascend omie'af te bead of waste he beat 
inttingsome ofthebeysinnight Gasesundersnepeenaeeey, 
theSthoal Act He enjoyed Thustaio, wih recreate ones 
tie ofthe parent, he decid fo become a teacher Of Seed 
BA he bord pared a ealton to equest he Deporte 
Edvaton eg im a pert Th was one, va Se Seger 
to teah ano prepa for eration By heen 8 Boe 
toard made the fllowing resolution 
‘2 rr tn A acing tn pat mp 

ery capt teacher ly quad Set refereed Wo bagels Se 

Pedra presen een ec 

Senne Sys! 


‘Once again the Neerlandia students had a qualified Christian 
teacher, until he left in 1925, 

During this time the school operated sometimes with one 
teacher and sometimes with two. Another Neerlandian, Carl K. 
Mast, decided to pursue teaching asa career and in December 1921 
asked the school Boar’ cooperation in getting a permit, Because he 
hhad not completed grade eleven, the board, in Keeping with its 
policy of providing quality education, denied his request, Un- 
aunted, he enrolled in Alberta College. Meanwhile, with World 
War over, men were returning to the teaching force and, with the 
shortage of other jobs, more males were attracted to teaching a 2 
career As a result, the number of permits given dropped from 455, 
in 1920 to 65 in 1925, and only 5 in 1929, It was with sadness 
therefore, that CarlK. Mast reported tothe board on April 16,1923, 
that because of the great mumber of qualified teachers, he was 
lunable to obtain a permit. This did not end his involvement with 
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{elution though, as he became a school truste with the Pembina 
School Division in 1939. 

During Carl Mast’ efforts, Wiliam van Ark continued teach- 
ing. In 1823 he was joined by Thelma Hare, whois fondly remem: 
beted by her students. She was followed in rapid succession by 
James Levy, Miss Spauiding, Mr Patullo Jack Trey, and Jean Caz 
ie 

Teaching nan immigrant community of predominantly Dutch 
people was difficult for many ofthe teachers. when the teacher wat 
Someone like Thelma Hare or James Levy, who were elow Chr 
tans the diferences were easily overcome, Jean (fae) Winkelaat 
‘wrote, "Bom in Scotland and of Presbyterian parents T readily 
‘ented with the Dutch Calvinists of the Christian Reformed 
Church” For others the strong religious orientation of the com 
tunity increased their sense of isolation Jack Tacy and Jean Car. 
Iyie walked the fiteen miles to Barrhead atleast once (one-and- 
Ralf miles of it over the bare corduroy) simply to See movie 

As the Depression deepened it became easter to obtain teach 
ers, even in Neerlandia. On one occasion 200 apphiations were 
‘eceved in response to an advertsement, The tine of 2 rapid 
ttmover of teachers was drawing toa lose. In 1931 the school board 
ys fortunate in securing the services of Aubrey Ashley, whocame 
from Collington Alberta, with his wife and young son, This debe 
nair young Englishman came into a farming community of Dutch 
Calvinists; many of whom spoke only broken English He re: 
mained —a highly-respected teacher ofthe senior grades — ur 
the end ofthe 194445 school term. After resigning, he stayed on in 
the community as bookkeeper forthe Neerlandia Co-op sore 

Other teachers came and went during Aubrey Ashley's tenure, 
bat in 142 one came who swould remain for many years, Clare 
Visser, Like Aubrey Ashley she was a Christan, but unlike him she 
‘ws affliated with the Christian Reformed Church 


What | Did During My Summer Holidays (1945) 

Every night I would get the cows Thad \o deve tractor 
everyday. John Mast 

“picked berries... Lat week ennieand Anna nd Jamesand 
{stooked 2 acres ofbariey It took tsa day anda haftodoit Henry 
Stryahorst 

‘On my holiday I was at Peters place. I played guitar Betty 
Terpame 

"Py cousin Sunny came from Edmonton, We sure did have alot 

of fan "We went fo the lake 10 pick low bush cranberries 
Kenneth Taint 

Thad o help my dad work the field fora week. Thad to get the 
cows every night on horseback. Henry Hemstra 

went away for two weeks. I helped my dad dig holes forthe 
‘ham. Idrove tractor infront ofthe breter Henry Celdermman 

“iwasto the camp fora week, Teme Joratare 

Thad alotoffun riding horseback tothe store. [had o help my 
dad milk cows. Lambert ining 

Twentto Edmonton on my holidays and Ihad agood tine with 





Span Me Ate nomen 


















ny rind and his motorcycle riding along the river edge for ity 
miles, Ted Reitsma 

helped my mother because she snot feeling good. Henriette 
Kippers 

ly holds weno town, played with my eosin Laer 
an the ast the holidays I went onthe tractor to ct. That took the 
fest ofthe holidays, Elie lth 

Willam Doschivenek (Dawson) and John Van Ripe followed 
“Aubrey Ashiey as principal, but bth eft fer short terms. Inthe 
fall of 148, Irene Fowler of Mellowdale became principal. She gave 
00d service and was highly respected by parents and students 
Ske, but the parents’ desire for teachers of religious persuasion 
Wo gave spectic Christan insertion led to her resignation as 8 
teacher in Neerlandia in 1958 i 

‘During Mrs. Fowlers term as principal, Ruth Schoenrock 
Joined her on staff during the spring of 1949, She came knowing 
Iie of Neerandia fut soon found that she and the Neelandans 
fate Christ ath common. ts inp oy tha he 
Stayed in Neerlandia for that reason, because she fell in Tove with 
Sind married a local man, Jack Janssen, She soon became an integral 
part of the school system and later became vice-princpal ofthe 
School 

“The search for Christan teachers continued. When Word War 
11 was over the Dutch people were eager to leave thet wartom 
county. They were a new source of teachers. The frst to come was 
‘JenaBoume, inthe Netherlands she ad metand fallen nove with 
a young Canadian soldier, Steve Abday. When she came to his 
ihome in Saskatchewan she felt lost and lonely: Having heard of 
NNeeriandia, she persuaded her fiancé to vst he commsrty wth 
her Here she found compatibility based on ethnicity and faith 
‘When her father wrote, "We se strongly God's hand fading you 
there,” she was convinced. Following their marrage in Saskatche- 
tran, Steve and Tena Abday moved to Neerlandia where she aught 
rade one from 1947 untl her retirement in 1979. 

Soon after Tena Abday's employment as teacher the loa 
board entered inte correspondence with Lous. Vander Meulen of 
the Netherlands, withthe intention of procuring him as teacher 
Since the Divisional board wa reluctant to Rave fo Dut n- 
grant teachers on staff the local board drew up the flowing 
petition on July 30, 1948, to present to Barthead School Divison 
oe 











whereas the importance of religious instruction in school bing 
stresed ndy y lending educators tn hcens tether shortage in lars 
‘Rone sate hin ever: arury howe ecu who ae wing ao 
feign snout sland dbs ee 
‘im come to Netrania to tac i our sno! There the board fe 
‘Nesunds schol ditt nominates Me Vander Mien of Ry Be 
‘Nelda to becomes tenherin the Newland Schl ad etn ous 
{hard the Sehol Dvn to engage Me Van Der Melen ta enc ead 
‘Shane etary eating on Sn el 


The division acceded to this request with the result that Me 
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Xander Meulen emigrated from the Netherlands and taught in 
Neetiandi forfour 

“he divisional Goard cooperated with the Neerania School 
Distt inthe hiring of teachers: Nevertheless, according to the 
School Act, the district had power only tonominatea teacher They 
‘ould net hire With the prosperity which came folowing World 
Wal therewouldscem fohaebecn nial tran dic 
inthe community. Given the above, one must ask why an ine 
dent school was not established at this time. cf oe 

“The question sone which has oceupied Neerlanians over the 
years. Inthe years immediately fellowing the formation ofthe 
Pembina School Division #37 and the sharp curtament ofthe 
dstit board's powers, the people were well aware ofthe fac that 
they no longer had any way af controling the type of teachers 
hired. Therefore on April 15, 1942, the Christian School Association, 
whch sometime during the years had been reestabishe, held 
‘organizational meeting with Rev, M, Reuning ected chairman 
and Henry Kipper secretary As the divisional board ws that 
time considering building a three room school in Neerlanaa wth 
‘olunteer help ofthe ratepayers) it seemed an opportune fine 
Marta Christan schol insted. Enthsinem was high and a dees 
Sion tobullda schol was made. Ata meeting May 192, $550 was 
colected toward the estimated construction cost of S600 anda 
Sabseripton ist begun. By june plans were made to try tohave the 
foundation fnished belo harvec I seemed tat hore would be 
no stopping the project this time, But it was not be. 

‘Alhough finances apparent were no problem, there seems 
to have ben a shortage of teachers. At a general meeting ofthe 
Christian School Association, Klaas Tuininga Se. castioned the 
smembers that jut havinga schoo) building which belonged to them 
‘would not enstre Christian instruction and, further that there was 
{concer as to the status of students from a Christian school in 
tesa to departmental eamns, What would happen he wondered, 
iTthestudents didnot answer questions on evituon in accordance 
withthe theory of evolution. Mr Tuininga advised a delay in 
buling plans un these matters could be futher investigated: He 
then made motion, seconded by Tjbbe Ritsme, nsracting the 
beard to “find ont everything posible so that we can have a school 
for Chestan education” This mation was carted by 2 margin of 
fwentnine to thee. In the meantime meetings were held ith 
Row Bratt Me MeNally, deputy minister of education, and others, 
Me McNally sated tha there wasno way to optout of the divisional 
syste and hl they could bud ther wr school i aon 
the public schoo if they were willing to pa for both. Finally he 
promised to help them if they remained in the public system by 
Taking it possible for non-resident Chistian Reformed cen 
tend the public schoo! in Neerandia 

‘Over the next few months, asin 195, these ideas were surely 
the subject of many discussions in social vats and publi meetings. 
Some quotes from the minutes follow: 





15,12 — “Bk sat an apron change of heat of some 


Fun Sehoenrck, Jack Jansen, 
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nant Rou iimcrman 

No one scems to know exactly what happened after this. A 
sum of $4085 had been collected for the Chistian school and i 
{appears that this may have been turned over tothe Pembina School 
Bivison for bulding he threeroom publicschool. isknown that | 
ratepayers contributed to this bulling, The decsion seems tohave 
been once again to sete fora pubic School 

‘This was not by any mean the end of the effort to obiain 
Chistian education, nor was it the end of efforts to establish a 
Ghiistan day school. When one reads the minates of the loci 
Neerland Schoo! District board and ofthe Chistian School Aeso- 
Gatton, nes impressed with the tremendous amount of ime and 
effort devoted to these issues | 

‘One must realize that although upwards of ninety percent of 
thereaidents were menberof the Chistian Reformed Church nt 
tveryone was equally commited fo the eal of Christian education 
and, a indiated above, there were varying ways of interpreting 
Goss wlfor this aspectof theives. In hiscommuty, where he 
tnajorty of people hold strong convictions, it inevitable that, 
controversiet arise. Although and this must be stressed — rel 
tions were mostly harmonious, disputes, when they did erupt, 
ould be sermonious. There ae eports of able-pooding demon- 
strations and tears at ratepayers meetings. In the 1950s one school 
‘ard member resigned because of his ack of faith in the divisional 
tristee and the vallating actions of his fellow board members in 
regard tothe taste 

Many school-related disagreements centered around teacher 
Sometimes petty jeslousy over teacher financial stator person 
alstyleset offa chain reaction which led tothe teacher’ resignation, 
inst more important controversies focused on one’ ably foteach | 
competenty andor Chistian. | 

FWhen the School District lot its autonomy and no longer able 
to conta its own affairs the ratepayers were not always Pleased 
‘with the teachers placed in the school. Iwas sully not thet ality 
to teach that was doubted, but thelr commitment tothe Reformed 
faith that was questioned. That this was so can be seen By the fact 
thasdilren were apt foreypect teehee no mater what | 
the parents thought of thelr religious persuasion. The children, 
though often realized ther paren’ aad and conducted thr 
Selves accordingly This can Be seen in one incident that occurred in 
the 1920s. A parent complained to the board about the type of 
telucation one teacher was giving, Apparenty hs children were 
Sate of his disatisfaction because he received advice from the 
ioard to admonish his children to obey and respect the teacher 
Interestingly though, the complaint mast have Been justied be 
Gus atthe next meng the echer won ake orn, and he 

isso 

“Twenty years ater a similar problem arose and the minister of 
the Christan Reformed Church spoke tothe students about theit 
lack of respect forthe teacher. In that case, f00, the ssc was tthe 
‘eches ak perons but a capable of ging the desied Kind of 

ucstion. 
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Being a member of the Christian Reformed Church was an 
‘asset in seeking a position asa teacher in Neerlandla, Votes record 
ed on two occasions in the minutes of the local board regarding 
which teachers would be recommended to the Barthead School 
Division indicate most votes going to the two teachers who were 
members ofthe Christian Reformed Church, withthe third teacher, 
alsoa Christian but ofa different denomination, being rated third 

Even when the teachers were all of the same faith, the board 
supervised their teaching by means of board member visits to the 
classroom. Records of such visits usually speak favourably of what 
was observed, with special mention of discipline and the teaching, 
Or singing of songs of hymns and closing the day with prayer, 

inavoidably, hard feelings resulted from misunderstandings 
between teachers who were not of the Christian faith and the 
community leaders. Such teachers could not understand why they 
Were not acceptable tothe community, and on occasion were deeply. 
hurt by the efforts to replace them with those who would teach 
CChristianly.IFonly they could have been made to understand 
In the matter of hiring teachers, the County of Barrhead No. IL 
always co-operated with the local Christian school board. Though 
the local board could act only in an advisory capacity it was granted 
the right to advertise for, interview, and recommend candidates for 
vacancies in the Neerlandia school, Though the final decision re- 
‘mained with the Superintendent of Schools, the recommendations 
ofthe local board have invariably been impiemented. 

‘The Alberta School Curriculum is taught in the Neerlandia 
school, bt the perspective of the courses is Christian. Through the 
years, parents and teachers gained insight into the meaning of 
Christian education. Every subject is permeated with the knowl 
ledge that God is Lord of life, and each is studied in view of its 
relationship to the God-given norms and laws which hold for crea 
ton. In short, the desire of Neerlandia’s pioneers has been fulfilled 
beyond their imaginings. Neerlandia school provides Christian 
‘education under the auspices ofthe public school system, 
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Reminiscences of Neerlandia 1923 
‘When I graduated from the Edmonton Normal School (High: 
lands) in the spring of 1923, Dr. Donalda Dickie, one of the 
professors, asked me if I would accept the position as a primary 
acher in the Neerlandia School (grades one to four). Bll van Ark 
was the principal (grades five to eight). It was with delight that 1 
eplediths poston, Iteveled rom Edmonton o Need by 
truck over very bad roads. The truck driver stopped at various 
places to deliver freight. My boarding place was with Bill and 
Manna van Ark and their two lovely children, Wim and Zus. 



































































































































When school opened on May 1, 1923, thetwo rooms were filled 
wth children. My room wailed to capacity with about hirty-five 
Students and a large stove, The settement was young then (think 
bot ten years old). The ne ile beginners Couldnt speak En 

Bish, having always spoken in Dateh at home, However, all the 
hldren wer as eager fo learn as Twas to teach shem. We go sy 
and worked. There was no foling sound and {don’t real any 
‘isdplinary problems, They wete wel-behaved children and had 
been told by their parents “to do as teacher said” One ite begin- 
nerstandsoxt vivid in my mind. He was George Oth a sal 

slender child, bewildered by where he was. To Top everything off 

there was no desk for him. Well we improvise & desk which we 
hoped was comfortable and all summer tong we fook care of 





George 
1ere was no teachers desk so the school board had one made 
for me; Ben Lievers did the work. I remember it being piled high 
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with wild strawberies, which the children had picked for me 
{lsringthe noon hour Always there were id lowe, rom marsh 
mange inthe spring to ater and golden nthe fa 
ist tell yu that tis was a sme school Tali, the 
children tended school from May tothe end of Ocobe or unt 
the weather got to cold. This was because they did thave proper 
wtnter clothing andthe roade werent passable dung the ner 
“Times were hard butt wae beatifl summes Neerland es 
aguie peasant place: The ssmmer passed all foo quick Inthe 
fall many ofthe children contracted whooping cough. De. Miler 
{roe Wenlock closed the school until the sickness ha passed over, 
Wihen we tried to open the school again cold weather had sein 
never dd get the children al tether again to say goodbye wis 
{omy about this. The Board paid me every cent of my wages, most 
of in eeam cheques 
So ered the ays ty fst whol On fit sh ke 
cone’ ist love, lives on in one’s memory asa very happy time 
7" Thelma Hate Levy 





‘Teaching Fifty Years Ago 

find it hard to realize that itis over fifty years ago that lived 
and taught school in Neerlandia. During my stay, the road from 
Barrhead to Neerlandia was a dirt road — dusty when dry and very 
muddy when wet. In many spots the road was reinforced in the low 

















{po ith os hese cordurgy seta made a i tip, bone 
Shaking experience Infact, such wre my introduction to Neeran 
dian B30 se traveled by truck from Edmonton for many an Rou 
tobeinteriewed by the school trustees, Tbe Retna, Joe Baker, 
tnd Simon Tiemst, 

T replaced Mrs, Levy, who was resigning t have her second 
child. There being no tcacherage | was obliged fo stck a boarding 
place. [asked Mire. Schoonekarnp if could board at ther home 
[itra lite hesitation she agreed This was indeed fortunate for me 
as she proved to be a second mother fo me; before long T was 
sccepted as one ofthe family 

Being oty-bred and having just graduated from teacher! cok 
lege, the responsibilty for forty to ity children vas indeed a 
challenge. was, however, young and full of energy. Itried my best 
nd car sill boast that my frst mepectr’s report as most favour 
tie 

‘The two-o0m school was crowded. A big potbellied stove in 
each room Kept out the cold; the water bucket and community 
Alipper provided water olets were outside, The sting may sound 
Printve, but the children seemed tobe happy, healthy, ad ull of 
00d spr, They were eager olearn. Leepecilly remetnber one of 
Ey relly bright grade one pupils, now De. Henry Bowman, 
Onthopedic Surgeon ofthe Royal Alexandra Hospital in Edmonton 
‘bout twenty of my sutdenis were beginners and some were o 
taeda ocean woes wo hol Nevers ste 

“The Depression was upon us 20 we were oblige to use slates 
forthe lower grades, My salary was one thousand dollars per year, 
figured at five dollars a day fr two hundred teaching days. The 
beard gave mea raise of fity cents a day for my second year 
Everything depended onthe ope as to whather thre was enough 
money to pay the teacher But {usually received my full pay on 
fe 

‘Our means of transportation and communication with the 
cuside world were the post office andthe telephone, which were 
{ected in the store, and Billy Quick’ truck: The fvice-weekly 
anrvalofthe suck wis quite an event. Many aril not avaiable a 
theo ste were ordered 1 brought ty track. One dy 
‘ne of my grade one pupil upon hearing the truck ative, jumped 
{p from her desk, ooked ott of the window, and joyflly an- 
nounced ina loud clear voice, “Oh, ther’ Billy Quick trick with 
ty new shoes” and headed forthe door Non of the other pupils 
Seemed fo think this strange. In the interest of disciplines I'e- 
Stained my amnusementand flowed in hot pursuit toveturn hero 
we te Het the teaching prot 

Aer two years lef the teaching profession to mary Wiliam 
Winkeaar, the second son ofa Dutel-Canadian family in Edmo 
tom Inretrospect, even after more than fity years of matied lf, 1 
stil have nostalgic thoughts and memories of my Dutch-Cenadian 
puplls and thelr parents, and of the warm and friendly Schoon- 
Ein amy in Bio home ad the way Hey mae eels 

















Jean (Rae) Winklelaar 
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laa at les: Grade 4 


Egor, Jonne pas, Cra Vi 
fer leach Cecola Tera, Bi! 
Fuse, Ed Jorisma, John Mast 
The Hower Her Sto 
"hire Row 7 Ken hloy Henry 
iometra Genenere Keung. Tod 
Fetoma Hom Por, ita Koi, 
Gir Soret, Start Planngs 
‘George sso. 
(Send Row, on Pantrge, 
“mga, Henry Tangs, Ee 
‘Gitula "Ales Boorema, Perence 
‘Bote Dive Wenge (anna 
Fetters, Betty Topas, anna 
arenga, Kate Boorom, Jonnie 
Siyrort 


iano: Hey GegoranTna 
Elgerema, Syiva Tunings, Shey 
(Glut stnlse Egersma. Anne 
Shuto Gays Ke, Tone oe 
‘ama, Bon Ai, 


My Neeilandia Yeas 

My teaching caer began in 1941 when my appliation o teach 
atthe Grandale School was acepted by the Wenlock School Di 
fon had ust completed ane yar of taining athe onion 
Normal School. Grandate schoo! was located onthe NW 642-53, 
just one mile eat of Louis and Tena Nanningas home, where I 
Krnde for the yeat 

‘Grandale was typical one-room country schoo. But this one 
was quite new and provided ample space forthe nineteen cldren 
wo were enrolled. Although itstood by ial and was somewhat 
Folaed, holds many fond memories fr me. With ony nineteen 
Cfldren, thirteen of whom were inthe primary gras, the clas 
‘as like a lange family. The ax older chiliven proved tobe great 
help as struggled vith the “Enterprise System’ of the day. This 
te an Integsted approach where the learning sls are taught 
Through working ons projec n parila Iemember the “Three 
Beare House" which we ade of poles we hated rom the woods 
dnc is frmature which we made mos from apple boxes ms 
Confess thatny only grade eight stent dit always pt her share 
of my time, Fortuny she was capable student. 





1942: The following year I applied for the Neeslandia School 
because their present teacher was planning to go back to the city. So 
itwas thatin August] made my home withthe Simon Groot family. 

‘A greater challenge awaited me that September. Instead of 
nineteen children there were forty-nine. Four were transferred back 
to Grandale in November, but the room was still overcrowded, 
Children seated in double desks lined the room from wall to wall 
The centre rows were a bit shorter to make room for the potbellied 
stove and the drinking fountain with its array of enamelled and tin 
cups. In winter additional space was needed to storea day's supply 
fof firewood. The two small cloakrooms were already overcrowded 
with syrup or lard tins serving as lunch buckets, coats, toques, 
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scarves, and rubbers. Needless to say, asl space was limited and 
the children didn’t move out of thet desks xcept for recess and 
oontime breaks, 

Space was limited and educational aids were few — the trusty 
backboard, the hectograph afew maps andthe sbaces but the 
children did lear, thanks tothe curfosty and energy of youth. The 
dy stated with devotions,» Bible tory, and singing an then the 
children worked at arithmetic. The afer reces period was the time 
Tet aside for them to acquire their reading and language sk. To 
itend to all four grades in the alloted te was discal, The 
itemoons were uae for science and Enterprise and ts aetities 
Kr Ashley who taught the upper grades, exchanged rooms ith 
te two periods of each week He woud teach Science fo the 
‘Children ofthe primary room wile ted to help the older childeen 
appreciate art and music 

“Thanks to the Gediation ofthe parents, the children attended 
school regularly, To some of them i meant walking four to five 
Iles, often in the mi or cold. But I do remember one day in the 
trinter of 142 when a lizard Blocked the tretined roads and 
‘nly six neighbourhood children weathered the storm instead of 
Nets ory-ve. asa day we enjoyed playing games, ra 
ing pictures, and teling stories around the heater T might add, 
however that no one ventured f0 the outer edges of the room, 
there the gi air preserved the cold white snow which stick 
bur boots 

"S45: The second year was much like the frst, although the 
enrollment was down fo forty. Mr. Ashley now taught grade four 
tnd thirteen children occupied the grade one section ofthe room 

Since was product of that period of time, teaching inthe old 
school dd natbother mein act Twas enjoying it but when the 
Scrapers, hammers, and saws disturbed the quiet ofthe classroom 
that year, twas welcome news: a new school was on the way 

94k; The next September the new three-room school as 
complete, The stent population was now dstrbuted over three 
foome. What a trea! Taught only thirty-two children and two 
fgrides, which was sila fairamoun¢ by today'sstandards, but quite 
change trom the two previous years. ‘The three intermediate 
rides three, four, and Ave, were taught by Miss Robb, and Me 
[Bahl taught the upper grades and held the principals 

‘The classroom fook on a new appearance. The double desks 
‘were eplaced by smal ables and chairs which were accessible from 
$l sides. Extra space athe back proviged room for activities and 

sit games. This proved especially helpfal when winter cold 
{breedthe children fo remain indoors during noontime break, No 
longer did the classroom serve asa storage ares. Lunch boxes, extra 
winter clothing, and the drinking foumtain were moved to the 
basement, The potbelied stove with its wood supply was replaced 
by the central heating system which provided more nifor hes. 
Nolonger did the caren siting near the outer edges ofthe room 
txchange place with thove near the heater. Adequate blackboard 
{nd bulletn board space lined all but he windove side of he room. 
its quite a change! 

rom 1945 to 1948 the local school board provided ether hot 
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chocolate or soup to supplement the childrens lunches. An old 
Stove was purchased and housed inthe basement, and the board 

ded the funds to purchase the ingredients. Various famiies 
Eeninbuted soup bones to make the soup more nourishing. The 
fgosies wee prepared bythe women teacher andthe ans, Me 
Boor’ aa fist hae the sore piping 

The threeroom school contned f be fy place of employ- 
rent the next fou years The enrliment in my Lass vated rom 
thity tree to frty-nk students. This ery hgh teacher pupl aio 
made it impossible wo provide the special help so sorely needed by 
ie den who ha italy earning 

Finding aplace to stay wasmnot easy fora country teacher. 00, 
experienced that problem As mentioned eater, Simin and Carse 
‘Groot offered me a home when Ifirst came to Neerandia, Buti 
Apri they let for Edmonton nd Thad fo search ora new plac o 
live. The choonekamps kindly took me in, and Ived with them 
two years, ater which T stayed nthe teacherage with anther 
teacher, Alberta Robb, The next yeat bred witk John and Rose 
Ingwersen, but soon t had to move because my room was needed 
forthe family. My stay with the Schoonckampe eventually ed to 
marnage with their son Albert (whch, indent, solved my 
Fousing problem Itaoght one yenraterour wedding, then stayed 
ome wih my family for four year. 

1952: When I retumed things were quite different Lite 
schoothouseshiad been moved in from the surrounding areas. With 
centralization the one-room schoolshad become a thing! the past 
Even though the numberof teachers on sa alsoinceased two 
sgrades continued to share one ciassroom and the enwoliment pet 
fom wassulnthe hires, My experience upto tis tine had been 
inthe primary grades, but upon my return i taught various com 
Binatons of grades si through eight. It wns ain of adjusting to 
diferent levels and sometimes having bth upper-elementary snd 
junior high 

"There wer times of stres through the years children whom 
vas unable o help diferences of opinion with othr aches, 
being frustrated with my own abies. Dut Talso have many 
pleasurable memories of the years I taught in Neediandia, The 
Papo nh the en nw ttm csc 
ings the Geld tips, the programs shared withthe comma. he 
Saif socal, andthe conventions all contbuted to mating Me 
interesting and worthwhile 





One day as 1 prepared to have the children read “The Three 
Bears,” I asked, “What do you think might be in the bowls?” | 
‘chuckled when one litle boy quickly thrust up his hand and called 
out, “Bri” 

When the school first began serving soup to the children at 
‘noon, tables were built in the basement with the intention to have 
the children eat there. Unfortunately for the school board, ths idea 
proved impractical and the students ate in ther classrooms. Deter- 
‘mined not to let the tables go to waste, an undaunted Me. Ashley 
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‘commandeered them for table tennis matches, Itis understood that 
his classes became quite adept at the sport and even a few other 
teachers developed clever backhands ard nasty serv 





(Cara (Visser) Schoonekamp 


‘Aypb in Neeslandia 

When the letter came from Neerlandia offering me a 
position teaching grades three, four and five, thought about it for 
longtime. Then Clara Visser her father came tose me antl 
me something about the community . I Clara was teaching 
grades one and two there, T woul have someone with whom to 
$fare common problems and pleasures. 'had found a one-room 
Schoo! lonesome in that respect. So inthe Yall of 1944 Tcame to 
Neerlandia by a Fisher truck and boarded happily with Anne and 
Cari Mast and thee ith daughter Maryn. Nest year Clara and | 
shared the teacherage and had many hlatious housekeeping expe- 
Sones suchas the chimney catching ie. Without Clara would 
fever have fet so at home there 

Tcaniot ind words to say hove much Lenjyed the community. 
Theschoalboard, the parents, and the principal Me Ashley were al 
Supportive. The Young People's Socey always had some activity 
going, and Clara and I were invited tothe homes of all our pupils 
Most of all I remember how hard the children worked and how 
‘iich {loved them, 

‘One event sticks in my mind particularly We went on field 
trip and thre boys caught ide ina truckand came back to school 
half an hour after the others were dismissed. Iwas relieved to see 
them, but hart tha they had done such thing They stood in row 
infrontof my desk and, before could speak, sid they were sory. 
Sid, "What do you think you deserve as punishinent™” Hency 
Hiemstra said solemnly, “We deserve the strap” The two others 
agreed. My heart sank a theidea of them getting thestrap 90s 
Rotel Me Ashley hat you've told me This was the only time 
had sent pupils to Mr. Ashley and I waited, hping they wouldnt 
getthestrap They did getasttap however and inched ast heard 
It although it was only one on each amid and not to hard, Ut 
‘Admire thoxe tle boys for coming info the school and facing heit 

mnishment. 
Pi katc, Alice, Tinie, Bert, Wilfred, Mathilda, Jenny, Anna, Ken 
neth, Sylvia, Shire, Elsie, Henrietta, Lambert, John, Henry elle, 
Betsy, Stewart andthe others whose faces | remember but whose 
names escape me, wherever you are now, thank you fr being my 
pupils and giving me such a happy two years, 4 
‘Alberta (Robb) Cole 














‘A Backward Look 
“April 25, 1949 — I remember the day vividly! I was greeted by 
thiry-four excited pupils as walked into a litle one-room school to 
begin my first day of teaching. Only two days before I had written 
ry final exam atthe U of A, and now ready to start my teachin 


career [faced a grade three and four clas. looked atthe kids a 











‘wondered how I would ever remember those strange names: Nan- 
rings, Wierenga, Temsta. Now, somany years ate ook ack 
tnd ofall he changes hat Have taken place nthe elt of 
eclucation 

A severe teacher shortage previ athe Hine so was 
aater of superintendents offering jobs rather than prospective 
teachers ansirering numeroasappicatons, hoping tha one would 
Be accepied. Many'af us began teaching with one year of university 
training, but even then there were schools short of staf so some 
times gh school students acted as supervisors wile the Kids 
waned ccpondenecunes 

‘My first school, the old Shosl Creek School that had been 
moved to Neerlandia Centre, hada big cosl-eting monsters the 
tek. a eashsin, andthe bare essen forteacing, Many cold 
winter day we huddled around the heater as we shovelled in more 
Coal fingers too cold to write an excelent ime for toryteing 
fn rl ees and guns, Ey schon ad a ew He 
auitbuldings (no washrooms, you know) which provided great 
{excuses for walk inthe summer when stdens became bored, but 
‘werent very convenient inthe bitter cold weather A short distance 
Irom the litle school stood the big three-room school where Ms. 
Fowler Mr VanderMeulen, and Mrs. Abday taught the other 
grades. Since there was no staffroom, we seldom got together and 
forming coffee was unheard of 

"A rular bus ran from Vega through Neerland to Barrhead, 
whila converted truck driven by Albert Temstra transported kids 
tothe south and east The wooden seats got mighty hard and Tam 
Sure the srtght heater used inthe winter months woud not pase 
today standard Bunsen ere ete deo mod rads 
in summer and spring and snow inthe winter and some springs 
they were Banned for weeks and edtstion practicly came f0 8 
had fw book tohe 

Weha few books ohelpus each, paper andar supplies were 
almost nonexistent, and cetsnly we had ho flmstnip projectors or 
ny ofthe other numerous machines we take for granted today. 
{eaching was very much a me of listen and copy rather than 
research Because the dassroom teacher taught all subjects regard 
less of raining or ability music was often no more than singing and 
Physical education was simply games —whenever weather pera 
ellsince there wos no gym. 

However, 1 enjoyed the challenge of teaching when T ist 
started and sil do today thas beens rewarding experience tose 
2 Succession of students pase through my clases whe instr: 
tional innovations have come and gone, Put Ihave no desire to 
return to "the litle white schoolhouse” 

Ruth Janssen 


Teaching in Neerlandia 

Twas born in Neerlandia in 1923 on a farm atleast three-and-2 
half miles from the church and school. I began my school yeas in 
Neerlandia. At that time the school consisted of two rooms. There 
‘were no lights in the school and it always seemed dark on short 
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Winer days. The rooms were heated by fo lng black stoves, 
‘hich required constant effort to Keep going 

init Iwas able to come back and begin my teaching career 
‘doa! smal schools had been bog nts was ee bo 
ting of cenzalzaton of schoo csr Bg yoy buses bees 
Io eeyay i, as cidrn came school fom ute 

isance 

“sad to the extement of schooling, I spent a bit of ime 
working ona hvthm band withthe childfen, fe yequted great 
deal of patience, persistence and long-suffering, but we did ue 
‘eed in paying for concerts. Christina concerts vere important 
the communi 

“The noon hour lunchtime conversations were inspiring and 
profound! *Mohers homemade bread ea lea! seven nes ler 
Eton the hopeless store bread" Dont complain about yous foal 
“Eat whal our mother feeds you That tator of ours hay» Lt 
mre power than those hopeless ite John Deere tractors” 

althse ite people ave grown up Tse that hey Rave done 
wel for themselves, With God the centre of thei Ives they wl 
fontinie tobe a blesing fo their church and commun). 1 amt 
thankfl to those students for being a prt of my teaching creer 

Magdelena Baker 





Teaching in 1923 
A School day started at 9:00 a.m. First recess was from 
1030-10s5.am. Noon howr was fom i200-L00 pum. Last recess wan 
from 215230 pm. Dismissal was a 3:30 pa, During lunch hour 
and en at eens, ges were supervised by the teacher nthe 
School was always opened with the Lord's Payer, saluting the 
fag, and singing song or 90 

Wehad very few teaching aids, but we dd havea good euricu- 
lumo guide usandto know what we should expect from each child 
athe end of his grade, 

“The thre “R5", ofcourse, were stressed. Oral reading writ- 
ing, and acthmetie were carefully taught every day to vers cd 
anual work was coreced bythe teacher then the child corrected 
his mistakes, There were no workbooks 

History, geography, and agricutare were important subjects 
Great care'Wwas given fo mapmaking with surfice fester and 
pring cat shown - 

nglsh composition — stressing paragraph structure and 
choice f words was given muchaltenton Formal grammar was 
taught. Writing was stressed, The teacher lustrated on the black: 
board and the children carefully followed instractions. There was 
no printing in any grade; cursive style wis taught fom the beg 
ning. Grade one wtote inal space. Fonmanship was marked for 
Tet ine qualities, and freedom of movement 

Elementary science was also taught, Children gathered, 
mounted, and named plant collections. They leaned to recognize 
tires and to write aif history ofa robin, sparrows, hawk, or ether 
ie 








The teachorage 1850 
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Health was taight, stressing the foods that were good for 
them, Some anatomy was taught 

Physical exercises were taught whenever possible. This was 
usuallya short relaxing break from schoolwork during the day; the 
windows would be opened and everyone refreshed with some 

There were good textbooks. The readers were lovely and had 
beautiful stores and pictures. The children loved the readers — 
they had such a Variety of stories, often with a mora. Fist there 
were the Alexandra readers and later came Highroads to Reading 
Ind others. 

We used the blackboard for everything. At the end ofthe 
school day or before school began inthe morning, seatwork was pt 
fn the board. While | taught grade one mathematics, grades two, 
the, and four did seat work Then I went from grade to grade 
checking for difficulties or teaching something new: Everything was 
omected and explained. At rt children ised slates, but soon 
Scribblers and pencils came into use 

‘We used pictures a great deal Thad a large collection cut from 
‘magazines, mounted, and named. We made our own fash cards. 
‘Wehadahectograph (our own) to make seat work. Thisectogreph 
could only be used once in every twenty-four hours because tok 
{whl forthe inked words to sink in 

"Teachers worked every minute ofthe day, including noon hour 

there were no coffee breaks. The minimum salary wae $840,002 
{year although ifl remember correctly Iwas paid on the basis of one 
thousand dollars per year in Neerlandia We were dedicated t our 
profession, and I hink I can safely say we produced good student 
‘Thelma (Hare) Levy 


Hectograph 
The one aid we did have was a hectograph — a primitive 
duplicator Each teacher purchased her own. It was a shallow pan 
‘ery lke a cookie sheet with lid. In fact some teachers purchased 
‘cookie sheets fo use as hectographs. We would fl both top and 
bottom with a gelatin-ike substance which could be purchased in 
cans or made roma recipe. With aspecalindeliblepencl we would 
Write or draw on a sheet of paper The surface of the hectograph 
‘would be moistened and the paper pressed print-sde down on i 
After a few moments the orginal would be removed. One by one 
students books or sheets of paper would be carefully smoothed 
fover the surface to receive the impression. One could make about 
{wentysive fairly good copies in this way. Any additonal copies 
‘were quit faint. tfook about twenty-four hours forthe ink osetle 
{othe bottom ofthe pan. Alter repeated use the pad would become 
Seturated with ink and we would have to makela new one 


“Memories of School Days, 
"After a breakfast of wheat porridge, milk, and bread or fried 
and ma, we let wih our lunch in ether ardor sup 
pailto our litle white school. We lived less than a mile from school, 
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soforusit was not an orden as it was for some who had to walk five 
mies in biter cold oe pouring rin 

We foun the walk funn the early spring after thaw there 
werethe beautiful sovdiftn the summer the soft earth wasjust 
perfect for our bare fet as were the puddles after a tains in the 
tum the lovely scenery delighted even a chidés heart. The 
Winter was worse since so man’ didnot have warm clothes, es: 
Fecilly footwear Many a tear was shed because of aching cold feet 
Sr frostiten hands. 


eA were tA 
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ur schostouse waived ino ty pats, Gres one 
five were taught by a lady teacher and grades five to eight by the 
Prncpal. The rooms were divided bya hall which sain was 
Aivide by the girls and boys’ honkroom. tn the cloakroos losest 
to the door we usually hed a wood box and a water pall th & 
dipper from which everyone sick or heathy, dirty br eean 
drank 

The grade one to five room also had a cloakroom, a wood box, 
anda water pailand dipper twas he jantorsjob to geta clean pal 
of water every morning, but the boys in grade sever and eight got 
fresh water the pil would be emptied during the day. 

“The school was cold in the winter and fot in the summer 
Regardless of how wef the stove it usally took unl noon fo get 
every comer of the room warm in ovinter We usually brought Gut 
lunch pilsinto the schoolroom and put them next tothe stove, as 
the majorty of inches were frozen onthe way to sehook don't 
think the ineup of syrup and lard pails added fo the beauty of the 
school, but noone had anything ser so this ws just pat of our 
Schoo ie. 

In the summer we were already very warm by noon and were 
allowed to go outside to eat our inch We then sat on the northside 
ofthe schol oron the north side of the huge woodpile, which was 
Msp ready for winter 

‘Lunches were poor in those days. We aways had homemade 
bread, homemade Batter, and homemade cheese: That cheese was 
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much lke the cottage cheese of today, We sometimes had syrup, 
(ne girl always had a better lunch than the rest of us since her 
mother was quite artistic and knew how to make pretty things 
Sometimes she would have cupcakes or fancy burs. Her sand: 
Wwiches would be dainty cut and everything was wrapped sepa- 
‘ately | thnk her lunch Was offen the envy ofthe class: Once one 
‘other had gone to the city and come home with some peanut 
butter Fora few days that hinch ves the envy ofthe room. Some- 
times the lunch pails, when opened, hada sour smell This meant 
that the bread fad not risen propery and i sas sour, All these 
things fitinto the pattern of our school days. At harvestime we all 
hd fetus pple al the bos of pes wae gone 
Sometimes Mother would buy bologna for bread i the threshers 
‘were at our house, and then we wold have i © school too, 

‘Our lady teacher, Miss Brown, taught us many songs and 

Bese. Sams sec ge "Good Nomi to Your and Am 8 Gay 
litle Eskimo” remain in my memory to this day. Since she had 
sgrede one students, much dine was spent on music and poetry 
‘uch to my delight. But if you did't ke singing or poems it was 
very borin 

” ss Bown wore very high heels and when she went home or 
Junch we would take tums to try them on or walk around in heen 
am quite sure she must have known, but never mentioned it 

The principal, Me. Ashley, taught grades five to eight. We had 
sreatrespectforhim and were afraid ofimas he ad the inal word 
{n punishment ~ the Strap. Although I personally never had it | 
‘was afraid, Then there were oer ways of punishment which were 
tobe avoided, not because they were painful but because they Were 
humiliating. Standing in front of the cass in the comer for ten 
minutes, ound, hurt as muchas the tap sinceit hurt the pride of 
Syoung cil Wen Twa in ade one my cot fel down when 
‘as hagingt upand sai a fad word, Me, Ley marched meto 
the prinepal and made me sit net to his desk during noon hou 
While all the others were out playing. Since I vas terrified of Mr 
Ashley, this was a punishment I never forgot 

“Another punishment was writing lines — sometimes one hur 
dred lines, sometimes more, depending on how severe the mis. 
ed was, Usually wehad to write, “Tmust behave in school” or 
‘must obey my teacher.” This also was done at noon when everyone 
‘was havinga great time outside. Punishmentis always hard even 
ifdeserved -~ and asa child you fel like «prisoner with all the 
cahers enjoying freedom. 

‘ne time when we were quite young but fet we should be 
acting lke grown-ups, several of us took face povider to schoo! 
Little aid our childish ‘minds realize thatthe tescher could see of 
gm the powder onus My pens were told and when Larved 
home I got punished. T tif don't know why, as surely a hile 
powder would brighten up the drab room and adda sweet smel to 
fn otherwise-musty room. At that time free samples of poveder 
{eu be obi y ‘ling in coupons farm papers. These vas 
sentoutby Ponds, Lady Eater and Woodbury thinksomef these 
Samples were taken to schoo 

“Another punishment I stil remember is when Iwasa litle gi 
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and got five cents to buy a scribble While in the store saw some 
iouth-watering candy. | had already bought the sebber but, 
skin tempt, T retrhed the sible and ought the 
Sandy: Little did eealize thatthe clerk, Arie Ingwersen, knew 
there was something wrong, since no one bought five-cen candy 
fecept on picncs. She told iy father and when I came home 
Siready feling gully —1 was severely punished. The shame of 
‘what Phad done hurt more than the punishment I received also 
ese, smalls was, that had hurt hy parents because Tid need 
the sribier and had to have another ive cents which they could 
rotator 

‘Once we had an Engish lady fora teacher. She was from 
England, | think, because she spoke with an Engish accent. She 
{maght us hove to embroider and’ make very ne sitehes, Whoever 
tale the bestjob gota five-cent chocolate bar We al worked hard 
ati what a surprise to find out that had won! Twas twelve years 
di then an that chocolate bar was like receiving temic prize 

‘Gur noon hours were fun, tn summer we dat of sprang, 
ap Tay en Supe ow Sty Years ey cle wo 
Singing the same skipping songs we di. The oder grades pla 
iosebal Sometimes we played Antl-Over that was always tn 
Think might have broken a window once ina while although 
can'tremember. The smaller children often played Mother May Tor 
an Sheep Run or Pom-Pom:Pull Away" The later was rough, 
tspecialy the one atthe end was small 

In the winter we played foobal, although I think i is now 
called soccer. This was for boys and gis and ws fa, although t 
tras ough, Otenin the month of June the boys were busy doing 
high jump or broad jump practicing for the picnic: When we were 
Ine been or eight had Sh outing with ur teacher Me 
Ashiey. One of the older boys took a team st horses ana wagon 
We went to Shoal Lake on the NW 9-613-5, Weal brought our Own 
hunches, We played ball and ran some races. Prenic ike that were 
Seldom had, and Ist ike to think of that dy. 

‘One of the days always thought great was when the weather 
vas wry cold and only tenor twelve pupis came. We would have 
{ames during our extended noon hours and woul be free to go 
ome at threo ock 

“the rules school wer strict; One rule was that we were not 
allowed to stand up. When Me. Maykat moved his sheep in the 
Summer pastire, he would slowly walk them from his place in 
Mellowdale to pasture in Vega. Our teacher would allow us to 
leave ourworkandwatch this Itwasintersting ince Re hada lange 
flock of sheep and led them carefully past the schoo 

‘Another fan thing of my school hfe was Valentine's Day. The 
saline valentines was morn than the eceving any 
Hours were spent trying to ind pictures out of catalogues or wall 
Per ample. They were pasted on hin cad sd hen 
‘homever you wanted to 

Tunes were poor and we wee all prety well resricted to one 
dress for Sunday and one for school. What a thal to get a new 
cotton dress in the spring and a new flannel dress inthe fall 
‘Anyone having more tharone dres usually had Rund-merdowne 
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from their older sisters. It is hard to believe that all the girls wore 
dresses. Many must have Been torn in sports or while climbing 
fences. | 
Thisis the way Iremember school days. We were not protected 
Uke the ciren are now, being picked up by bus and going into 
warm school, We did not have beautiful sports equipment or lovely 
clothes. We did not have the modern lunches, which would have | 
made our mouths water. But we did have fun and felt secure in our 
way of life. Our parents were home when we came home from 
school, and were there to listen to our problems. We had playtime 
and worktime at school and home. So its with pleasant memories 
that ean look at my days in the litle white schoolhouse, 
Grace Wierenga 





cducation: Before and After School 

My formal schooling began in 1934 a the old two-room school 
in Neerlandia. | can still picture my teacher sitting at her desk with 
‘glasses perched on the end of her nose and looking at us over the 
{op of her glasses with eyes that could see right through ws, 
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T have many fond memories of my school years, and the 
education I received in those years has certainly served me well in 
later life. We walked to and from school every day and that ex 
fended our education beyond regular school hours by two or three 
hhourseach day. On the way toand from school we studied frogs and 
is, bees and wasps, hawks and owls, and whatever animals 
birds were around in the various seasons ofthe year. 
We also received many lessons in human behaviour or mis 
behaviour I vividly recall one lesson I received from Ruby, our 
neighbour gil, who was six years older than T was. Ruby had two 
sisters: Thelma, who was my age, and Janet, who was one year 
‘younger. Wealways walked to school together carrying our hunches 
‘nlard pails or syrup pails. One day Thelma came to school with a 
brand-new, brightly-painted, square lunch kit of which she was 
very proud. On the way home, as a prank and maybe even from a 
bit jealousy, [took Thelma’s new lunch kit and threw itas faras| 
‘could into three feet of snow along the road. When Ruby caught me 
received the worst beating Ihad ever had, and went the rest of the 
‘way home with several painful lumps on my head, and with a very 
sore tailbone from a sharp boot inthe rear. When Igot home Ididn't 
leven get one bit of sympathy and got sent right Back to the neigh 
bours to apologize before supper. That really hurt, and I never 
forgot that lesson. 






Fred Toebes 


EDUCATION: AS THE KIDS SAW IT 


School lunches 
Four slices of steamed ced wheat bread 
Butter or bacon fat 

i 

emoked moose meat ral good) 

— fred thickeiced bacon (ood) 

— freah sper (oggy) 


Winter lunches were better as we could have roast meat sand 
wiches. Keeping teat in sumer was impossible. We some- 
times ground the wheat ina cofee grinder I fok along time fo 
grind enodgh flour to make two loaves of bread about 2 long. It 
‘ras baked slowly in long roasting pan witha greased board the 
Centre. Took abou three hours Yo bake (el good) 

Gert Bozak 


With Mr. Fisher’ arrival, the reel learning began. He felt our 
‘education had been sadly lacking up to that time and introduced us 
tohistory, geography, and grammer. He would knock on our hea 
and say, “You Dutch cheeses,” indicating we were not too bright. 
Susie Vance 
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We went to school unt we were either fiteen or had passed 
yade ght and now graduated int the working word 
- - ‘Susie Vanee 


My mother felt we should learn to read and write Dutch so she 
held classes for Margaret, Johanna and Lily Messelink, Della, Tena, 
and myself in our home. 

Susie Vanee 


The hall window in the school used to have about a hundred 
bull fies buzzing around on it. One day I took a straw from the 
broom and strung about twenty bull fles on it and let them go 
outside, and they buzzed away like an airplane. When I turned 
around, I saw that Mr Ashley, the teacher. had been watching me, 
and he didn’t think t wasa very nice way to treat bul es, [thought 
the only good bull fy was a dead one 
George Anema 
When Simon Fisher and Andrew Heberling were schoolboys, 
they had some traps set on the way t0 schoo for squirrels and 
weasels, One morning they found a skunk in one. Being a litle 
green about skunks, they kiledit witha stick. Then they took of for 
School and got there a litle late. “Get out of here,” roared the 
teacher, “and don’t come back fill you smell better” They got a 
holiday out oft at least. 
Cor Fisher 


‘Noon hours were always the highlight of each day, but they 
also provided some frustrations. No one was allowed out of the 
‘school until twenty minutes after twelve. We could very easly eat 
‘our lunch in five to ten minutes and get out to play, but this was not 
tobe. You see, our teacher had this (to us) very unreasonable rule: 
Each bit of food had to be chewed at least twenty times. And this is 
what he did, with the regularity of a Holstein cow chewing its cud. 
{Itmade no difference if we were done eating in five minutes — we 
hhad to sit there forthe twenty minutes anyhow. So even ifwe never 
did learn this slow methodical chewing, after watching it for five 
‘years we at least knew how it should be done, 

Fred Toebes 


Afterschool there wasthe two-mile walk home. This could bea 
Jong hard walkin Winter especialy ia north wind was blowing 
butt ould a Inthe spring fhe ye when 
Sow was melting the ditches along the rosd wo fl up with 
Mater and then freeze over during the nights. This would provide 
Beautifl, long sheets of smooth ie slides, and we made use of 
everyone alongthe way. remember one ime in particular We had 
Sn exceptionally Tong slide just about a half amie from school 

ave us entertainment foralmosta whole week, One afternoon my 
Brother Norman and his end Ralph decided to cut hole inthe 
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middle of our slide and cover it over with snow, About fifteen 
‘minutes ater Cor Leder came along. He slid neatiy into the hole — 
and two-and-a-half feet of water. That was the end of our slide for 
that year 

Fred Tocbes 


Walking Home From School 

Kids miss a lot riding those smelly school buses. They ae so 
shut from nature. Sure, is fast ant efficient, lo warmer in 
Winter and cooler in summer, ut stil they miss ot 

Wesaw litle piles of wild rosehip skin where some chipmunk 
had sat on an old stump or fallen tee to et them. And we often 
Watched these brighteved ile creatures nibbling at their food or 
Ticking thei tall and sarmpering away. 

Burning ets were the tet of every child bravery. Dare to 
sgrabit firmly and avoid a burn, or tentatively touch tan fel asf 
Sour hand was on fire sth true? Te passed for gospel when we 
were kids 

‘We learned about the plans. Snake berries were poisonous, 3s 
‘was purple pea vine. The white pea vine was okay, though, and we 
eifevery spring In fal we imfated the chipmuko an gathered 
rose hips The ference was that we ate the skins and only the 
Mins 

"We walked home in groups. Usually we walked companiona 
by but sometimes we got into mischief When Simon Groot sold hs 
house to Frank Kowalchuk, a few of us entered the house after 
school was out and tore wallpaper off the walls, Lite vandals at 
‘work Sometimes we had disagreements with he Terpsma kids and 
then we had to watch out because they had the most formidable 
‘weapons school kids possessed —Iard or syrup lnc pais. They 
{ould pack a tersfic wallop. We poor Othuis gts had only cth 
Schootbags with which to fetalate 

Soutte heard of motorcycle gangs — well, we had the Nan 
singa bicyele gang, The Nanninga boys and George Visser could 
take ifemiserable for usby parking their bikes across the oad and 
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refusing to let us pass. Florence Baker loved to vist her Aunt Tene, 
but dreaded these confrontations so sometimes she would ot 
across the feds to avoid them Not leaming from our own exper 
ences, we would pick on someone even more defenceless, How 
rel one canbe! 

“Another thing kids miss today is walking home onthe snow- 
dit, The roads are wider today anditscemstheeislesosnow, bat 
nour dayit was often possible to walk most ofthe way home othe 
drifts. After a bizzard we would carefully test the drifts before 
comaitng ourselves tothe heady experience of walking on top of 
the world, Sadly, being the heavies ofthe group, lexpertenced iis 
slorious feeling ess oten than the others, 1 would take a fev steps 
{nthe frmest drifts, then all hrough and have to flounder back fo 
the road. On one oecasion my brother fck, about sx yes a, fell 
through iohis armpits, My sisters an I tied to dig him out, but we 
were not making much headway when the Terpsma contingent 
appeared. Here nas salvation, we thought, Buti must have teen 
ane of out feuding periods because they refused to help. After they 

assed we continued hopelessly digging amid fear and finaly 
freed him iaeoel 

Another great pastime, when walking toand from school, was 
tokicka hore turd allthe way to school. When we gol to schol we 
ould carefully nudge it up against the school wal for safekeeping 
Uitcouldbe Kicked home again once the schol day was over Flot 
can siding a bus compare with tis? 

















AT SCHOOL 


ow was the ielroter Front: Jamie Tepga, Ales Boorsa, Porence 
‘Be Bety Trp (7) Tere Joris, Abs rd Back: Cocos Taste 
‘Shiey Gus, Mamica Eger Tana Tapa (7) Keto Bootsma A 
‘ana enn Styanr lee Oth, Gays Wse, Aa Sey 
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SCHOOL CLASSES 
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itl: Jean Gaterman, Grace Bouwman, Gs 
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‘The Teachers Stike of October 1, 1971 

‘The collective agreement between the teachersand the boards 
of the North Central Alberta School Authorities Association 
(NCASAA) had expired August 31,1970, and one year later ne 
settlement had been reached. The various stages of te bargaining 

cess produced no postive results, and a seke date was st fo 
Friday, Qctober8, 1971, The Neeriandia school was included inthis 

‘rgaing unit but five of the eight teachers believed thata strike 
was unwatranted, that it was detrimental fo the wellbeing ofthe 
dents In the school, and that a settlement should be sought 
through binding arbitration. The withholding of services should be 
considered only in extreme circumstances, nt semply to gina few 
economic benefits 

"The board ofthe Neerlandia Christian School Society, in con- 
sullation with the school staf, discussed ways of Keeping the 
Neerlandia school operating during the proposed strike perc. In 
‘order for this to occur, the County of Barrhead school committee 
‘would have to grant permission f0r the school fo operate 

‘A delegation of parents met withthe county-bosrd in early 
Cusber iF requesting that fhe Neerandin school be kept open 
and that it would be operated with five of the eight teaches along 
with one substitute, Ata special meeting on Octobe, the Count 
School Committee gave authorization for the Neerlandia schoo! to 
pen its doors on Tuesday, October 12 

"The teachers who chose to teach during the strike were well 
aware of the possible consequences, An Albera Teachers Assouia 
tion (ATA) delegation consisting of Richard Staples form Westlock 
and ATA distict representative, In Mille, met with the five 
‘Neesandia teachers. Considerable presure was put on them tonot 
teach the following moming. The teachers were warned that 
charges of unprofessional conduct would be aid against ther and 
they would be termed as "scabs", which the ATA delegation consid 
ered ely tobe detrimental to the well-being ofthe stadens inthe 
Neen schol The teachers however ck fo the Poston 

‘On Friday, October 15, Joe Berlando, Coordinator of Teacher 
‘Welfare forthe ATA, met with the sx teachers including the sub. 
site) an indicated that he was ening the lege ke 
breaking activity ofthe teachers, and would be reporting the ATA 
Discipline Committe. In accordance with Joe berlando’s recom: 
sendation, the Provincial Executive Council directed that hearing 
of the Discipline Commitee beheld 

“The formal charges of unprofessional. conduct were received 
by thesiteachers by double registered mail and read a follows It 
ig alleged that you have been guilly of unprofessional conduct in 
that you taught school. despite the fact thatthe bargattung unit 
of which you were then a member was conducting a egal sik.” 
‘The teachers were requested fo appear before the ATA Discipline 
Committee December 4,197 

Tr the meantime, the teachers and the local Christian School 
Board had engaged the services of lawyer Ben VandenBrink 

Theda hearing began onthe moming of December 4, at 
the ATA headguartrs in Edmonton, Several ATA witnesses test 
fied thatthe teachers had indeed been teaching during the strike 
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‘Thecross examination by lawyer VandenBrink proved interestingin 
thatall the witnesses had dficulty in relating how teaching during 
astrike was infact unprofessional conduct. Me. VandenBrink even: 
tually introduced as evidence a clause contained in the memoran: 
ddum of agreement, signed by board and teacher representatives on 
October 22,1971, ending the strike, which stated that “no punitive 
action would be taken by either party against any person for con- 
duct or statements made during the strike.” The Rearing was ad- 
Jourmed for lunch at this point. 

Immediately after the hearing reconvened in the afternoon, 
the ATA lawyer, Donald Boyer, stated that in view of the clause 
contained in the memorandum of agreement the ATA was with- 
drawing the charges of unprofessional conduct, and the hearing 
was adjourned. The ATA had unwittingly contracted itself out of 
the right to discipline. Although the teachers were happy that the 
charges of unprofessional conduct were dropped. they did believe 
that there would have been advantages to having a decision ren 
dered on whether the ATA's disciplinary powers did in fact extend 
to its trade union activities. Later, a Brief was prepared by the 
teachers and presented to the Alberta government requesting &x- 
tensive revisions to the Teaching Profession Act to prevent a recur 
rence of the events surrounding the strike of October 1971. No 
action was forthcoming 

‘The teachers received moral and financial support from the 
community. All legal expenses were paid by the Neerlandia com- 
‘munity under the auspices of the Christin School Society. 





COVENANT CANADIAN REFORMED SCHOOL 

On January 7, 1972, the Canadian Reformed Chorch began 
operating a Saturday school. Under the guitance of Rev. C- Gan 
Dam, the minister that tine a Saturday School Society had been 
Setup. For three hours every Saturday morning the stadents were 
taught Bite study, chareh history, and catechism, but the parents 
thought this was not enough the Cilron shouldbe taught accord 
ing to God's Word in all subjects, scence as well assoc studies, 
Bibl sty aswell as world history and they believed tis ws nok 
being done in the publ school 

‘On March 4 975, the Rev M. C. Weskman was requested by 
theconsistory of Neerland fo speak onthe opie “Why Reformed 
Eclcation?” Atthat ime a school society was setup an given the 
‘andate to look into ways and means of opening a day school A 
tard consisting of Case Hamoen, Lies Hamoen, Wild Hower 
da, Pete Werkman, and Bert Wierenga selected 

The Society vas incorporated on Apr 0 1975, and was re 
ted ah a Chante Organ on ay 1,17, Ap 
bullding committee was sppointed to lok into the acqusition of 
Tand ancl costo a buliding” In June 1976 an education Sommitce 
vias appointed and met with some teachers who were on olay 
inthe testo ind out more about educational matters. 

Meanveile, the Building Committe was looking fr bulding 
sites, but due o government poly on prime agricultural land the 
frst application wos turned down, as was the appeal to that det 
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sion, The Board then approached Norman Terpsma for apiece of 
property on the NW Sodl-3 and an application was vent fo have 
Ins property subdivided 

Building had already begun. The framework ofthe school was 
being builtin the shop on the Case Hamoen farm, Even Ekke 
Wierenga, with his wooden leg and all, came out to hail frames and 
rafiers tgether— he could stay in one spot for that At the anal 
meeting in January 1977, a group of young men were appointed fo 
repair and varnish the secondhand desks which had been pur. 
‘hased. This was done in abam on the Adrian Hamoen place and, 
due to Fred Breukelman’s vocal contibutions (ether in Dutch 
English, or Aftkaans), there was never a dull moment 

Gn ane, 97, word was esved that he svson ft 

erty was approved, Work onthe property started the nex! day 
Bie buldings had to be removed and brush cleared sway afer 
ght days of work the foundation and walls were erected and the 
roof was on in another four days. Every day ten to thirteen volun- 
teers came to work from 9:30 a.m. f0 1E00 pm. The building 
consisted of three classrooms, aibary, taf room, supply room 
Principals office, and washrooms. A secondhand school bus was 
sso bought 

InMarci 1977 the board appointed two teachers]. | Hoekstr, 
tobe prncpl and tach grades five wo nine and A, Janssen, 1 
teach grades one to four By September I, almost everything Was 
ready. There was only one problem —no doors. They were on the 
‘way somewhere between Vancouver and Edmonton. After waiting 
2 few days the orignal staring date had been set for September) 
‘makeshift outside doors were constructed and school opened on 
September 2. The lack of inside doors did nat dampen the enthus! 
asm of teachers or students, 

‘Thirty-six students registered that fist day. They came from 
Neerland, Barrhead, and Linaria, Letters of authority were 1e- 
‘ceived forthe teachers from). Koziak, Minister of Education, ely 
in October. Thus th school was offically recognized asa category 
‘one school. The oficial opening ofthe school was held November 
48,197. It was an evening filled with songs and praise to God who 
hhad made this event possible. Representatives of the Barthead 
County Counei and ofthe Canadian Reformed churches in Barr 
head and Edmonton were present. 

1n1979 the teachersin the school did not get letters of authority 
because they were not Alberta certified. The school was then putin 
category fout In 1978 grade tn had been adie tothe cariculm, 
grade eleven vas added in 1980, and grade twelve in 198 

By 1978 the school building was not big enough. A building 
fand was setup and the building committee received the mandate 
to ook into the building of gym, one dassroom, and one scence 
and multipurpose room. As with the orginal building, this addr 
tion was built by volunteer labour Tt was completed esr in 980 
after problems with the accoustics in the gym ster rectified, and it 
became a muchused facility 

Typing classes were started in February 1979, taught by Lis 
Hamoen. A library committee was setup and does the work ofa 
librarian, The schoo! has offered a number of options, including 






















photo chemistry, Dutch, woodworking, and needlework. Some of 
these courses are taught by teachers, while others are taught by 
volunteers from the society. The janitorial and secretarial work is 
also done by volunteers. Two buses driven by volunteer drivers are 
on the road each schoo! day. 

The school is funded entirely by the members of the schoo! 
society and donators. Every year the school board, when preparing 
the budget, sets up the fees which are required to run the school 
‘These fees are in three categories families with children attend 
School families with children not attending school; pensioners an 
singles. Fund-raising activities by groupsin the society are fr items 
that are not budgeted for, such as audio-visual, science, and sports 

uipment. 
“tifeter Van Assen and Sharon Viersen were the first grade 
twelve graduates ofthe school, graduating in June 1982. 
Lies Hamoen 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A FARMER, 195 
awoke wih a dart this morng — the sen wap coming 
through the sal window nthe bedron and shining ight 
ia" | vnred what tne vas Dil deep Deeg 
Plow beside me, noticed my wif, Jana, ws aleady up Now 
fates switch usually vate tone upand would pate 
inthostove and go out afer the cow before Janna mae eas. 
Now quicl gel upand raced formy pat which ws usualy 
bythe side oy bed somewhere, but Coun’ find ust hen 
Bhnacame in with my pants in hr hand 

“ithe sida pach em gin, Tough do 
before you put than on with hole in blk knees” Ach ja That 
ants au petting so n-there’s hardy room for another pate 
iyway they dl fol ete with those oles covered ed tery 
fp with my favouste cord “I fook that song from Toland 
Fer hereall se them, they are simple to usetand cheap. Hors 
Irenusetels oboldtherrpant up but why buyabe wher acon 
wl serve the purpose? Bj tne ti tg recy my ews 
‘making breakfast looked at the clock already 6 30" Hall an hous 
Ita that inthe springtine! Janna tld me fd beter go ut ond 
felled poy hen aka wonld be ren andaned 

ve the caren up Sy {went out The iret ike veces 
toa deep breath it AK'A day lite his sorta te segs 
taco winter The cows were caning. already Ying formes 
the big sproce trees behind the barn Robins vce Singing thet 
hertsou, All fre ceoms to bein harmony on such teeta 
Et 

Pei fvent looking for old Bessie, knew she wouldn't be too far 
voy, anneal te pn arand shed ty ney 
Bat where was se today Tale, but no answer Flowing the 
fbn tushy Isa sins ol theca emakerngal ound 
Ete spig of grate an flowers were poking trough the ground 
So, tat was it Besie was protabyin the endo lcking for 
fics. Sure enough, as came though the opening inthe bash 
Sree she was wi er bea tothe round, Pang up the sal 
blades of grase.‘Secing me some, she made @ soft sabing sound 
tose ling bled home: ed herp inthe arm an 
srt hove for brealfast. Te wife and Lids were weting for erat 
ics, I thought they were all there, but ooking around te ble 
nace ome empty place, Se eng was an agin, 

a ‘te Said,“ called him a dozen tne, but he just 
sleeps on; Re seems f0 ced 21k seep” What nonsense T 
thought on day ike this who want seh? Bat had nome to 
wate today it wasalrendy seven oock ard haat of work to 
do Sol told anna, “We beter et started with breakastand when 
i hrs teat el won he hve Bee oto 
slap he kes cling.” After saying graces eho our whet 
org twas thick ad corse, Bat sted good with syrup snd 
Esk mk on There was sso an egg for eh and homemade 
bread, As expected, hay the meals he shouldcome down 
Jan The gre ured achorusof Tere comesthesleepyhead- He 
feng the ony boy is constantly being tency hs oer, 

“Alter things quieted down and breakfast was finished, I de- 
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cided to get to work. There was plenty to do. First, there was the 
con to mk — she jut freshened few weeks. ago and ves 


Pali fi everyday gave es ame chopped gan and god 
orl of hay While she was manchingaway [got my stool an pal 
and soon the steams of milked the pail lalforthe milk poured 
intoa pal forthe call which the children havenamed Blackie Sheis 
 beatifa litle efr calf, black as night, as ike her mother She 
Slurped the pall empty in no tine, Swilching her lil tll and 
tnunting the pal atte same time. The rest ofthe milk] took home 
tnd, afer st aningts lowered witha rope down the well where 
itcould cool oft 

When the cream has isen tothe top, Janna skims some ofthe 
thick cream off to be collected tl there f enough for churning 
‘That, of couse, is women's work and my wife and our eldest 
daughter Bete do that work. They also lok ater the chickens, of 
‘which we have s dozen. Since the days started lengthening, the 
‘hickengsllarelayng butthe eggs are notaleayseasy tind. Some 
fre adi the mange the br, but some ne go the ald 
nd make nestsin the bash: Bee's keeping close vatchon them. 
She picks some eggs up, bi leaves other forthe hens fost on — 
She B looking forward fo an increase inthe chicken population. 

Alter let Besie outof the barn, Twentlookng for Tom, the ox 
He isa eather temperamental crewtre: some days he isa steady 
‘worker, then agains he canbe so lazy that I needa good whip to get 
Fim started. Moped he would be sein to work today since { 
‘ranted to pul some stumps out of the smal piece of clearing had 
Teady Having caught up with him standing inthe Bush, Thad a 
Foaling ths was not his day to work. He eyed me with hallowed 

yes ato say, “Oh, no, you not gong tomake me work today” 
sing litle switch, managed to get him moving 

‘Ate reaching the born { gave him some hay and got the 
tamness on hin, Taking © good tick rope along, I ed hint tothe 
‘leaning. | bed the rope round tree stump, hoping t would hol, 
Sind then tied th other end to the hameseof the x. While Tas 
doing ths, Tom was standing there with eyes halfclosed and hada 
feeling this wan going to be a ad day. Anyvoy, gave Bim a Bick 
vv the ines but he hardly opened hs eyes. 

“Se,” I thought, “You're not going to cooperate with me, We'l 
see about that" Looking around {found a good strong willow stick 
tnd gave him a good snack onthe rump. He ited his head and 
Switdhed his ta 


‘Now I thought, he's at east partly awake; 1 give hima few 
more of those.” That id ty he moved a fe fet forward but, feeling 
thet et behind hn, he stopped, and could eto ere 
outofhim Igotangrerand angrier using thestickon his thick hide 
continually. Fhis finaly got him mad tooand,asifawakened froma 
ream, he took of witha leap. The rope around the stump broke 
fnd, when he found out there was nothing to pull, hetookofto the 
‘hush Twas left standing witha broken rope and a stump stil solid 
inthe ground. Looking up athe sun, I noticed was almost inthe 
tnd of the sky, s0it had to be close to twelve o'loc, “Better go 
fhomefor dinnes"Ithought. Alter finding old Tom and ying imo 
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Blackie, and nuzzled her. Having tied Bessie up, I though I'd better 
clean the bar, It wasn’t too dirty asthe only animals we have are 
Tom, Bessie, and her calf but I like to keep things clean. After that | 
rent home for supper Janna had prepared 2 big dish of brown 


beans with some fied salt pork. With it we had the usual home 
made bread and plenty of freshiy churned butter It was a hearty 
‘meal and satisfied even the most hungry eater which, of course, 
was Jan. We had our usual devotions, giving thanks forall the good 
things we had again received. 

‘After supper Betje went out to milk the cow; she can do it as. 
good as me, The other girls had to wash dishes, Jan went outside to 
Play and get away from his teasing sisters. I told Janna to come 
Suiside with me and enjoy the beautiful evening. I got a few blocks 

sto sit on, took out my favourite plug and together we talked about 
‘our life in Canada. She wasnt so sure it was all that good, but I said, 
| Wait few years and you'll se field of golden grain blowing. the 
‘breeze, Thope to have a few acres already this year” 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A FARMER, 1920 
Iiseary morning the suns shining and we are avakenedto 
the singing ofthe robs, Wearise and get dressed. stil wear my 
‘inter underwear because even thoughts May, the aris Cool due 
{othe sow stil ying in the thick bush surrounding our home 

Wwe awaken our nly snd get ready for breaKas. Ts morn- 
ing we ar eager for our brakfot as Martin boughs whole milk 
toputon our wheat porridge, Our milk cow died during the winter 
indy wile, Tena, Cooked the poridge very thin, s0 we Could do 
thou mi 

‘Now thai ou family i up, we gather around our able and give 
‘hanks to oor Heavenly Father forthe Blessings sve have recited 
Were poverystacken, but have al ben Koel: he 
Survived the harsh winter and we fook forward tothe Deaf 

“Aer out breakfast we read Psalm 107, “Give thanks to God for 
He is good, and his love endures forever” 

‘Why ace we so thankful? Becrase we have come through a 
winter tha ws the worst in history. When the snow fellon Octeber 
Swe were not too concerned. Harm Jan came over ou place and 
said, "Don’t get so exe. Indian summer has fo come ye, We 
fave a whole month to dig potatoes and pick up our hay 

Next day twas stil snowing, and we go our potatoes dug and 
hauled into our celle Iwas already very cold! Our oldest son 
shovelled mid against our house to bank it up so our potatoes 
would not freeze Maybe Harm was ight —Indisn summer would 
Come — bu we were happy our potatoes were inside 

The nex day a roaring blizzard came nd the snow dried into 
every ope crack ofthe btn and even around the windows of our 
house, We awere not ready for this and our house was cold. My 
tldestboy, Kins, and went fo feed our animals and tied to shove 
‘manure and saw into the open cracks in he logs, We til thought 
this winter weather would be over in afew days, but we were 








Nec day the sun shone, but twas so very cold. Klaas and 1 
dove down to se Harm. He also as sarge fay and now alls 

toes were frozen in the ground 
Po Hist Hoosen had caled Don cies i ah past summer, 
sohehad fed forhis hoses nd cate, We only had gain rom to 
{eres and twas por oats because froze belore it as pe. Harm 
iRought maybe Wwe could trade some potatoes for some‘cats. We 
thought this a prest en and told hn we would come te ex day 
with poatoes 

We had taken lan from the government to buy cate and 
were anxious to ep them welled Beaute al the heifers were to 
{Slveinfanary and then we woul havemilkand ream fouse ana 





woah 

plans fornext day were stopped as storm cameagainand 
temperatires dropped to twenty-five degres below Tafenlelt 
‘We waited out the storm and went to Harn a few days later The 
eh were lad, but with et consng ad much efor our 
Horses go through It was so cod. When We got ere we noticed 
Harm didnot have enough frewood let so with histeam and ours 
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we gota few loads for him. Poor Harm, who waited so faithfully on 
Indian summer which never came, 

‘AsT mentioned, we were not ready for this sudden onslaught 
of winter and in October our eight children were already house- 
bound in our small log house. Our neighbour's dear wife, Anna, 
‘who often drops in, could not come until a trail was made for the 


horses and sleigh 
We soon realized we would not have enough feed for the 
winter and in January, we Knew we were in rouble our fed was 
{5 good as gone. Martin, who has been in Canada longer than we, 
Said there was a man living about ten miles away who had straw we 
‘ould get. We st off early one morning and, although the temper 
ture was only one below zero, dhe deep snow made the going slow. 
Besides, my horses were hungry too, eventhough Thad lt them 
tse quite often they cou ig up some dy grass and filth 
Stomach, The tenet ook at of energy ad tok ub ang 
time. However, when we got there we found more farmers load 
fn ea one of got batly a sleigh box of sta. By the time we 
srrved Rome twas ate, We are hungry, red, and very concerned 
‘My wife was kept very busy Keeping the house warm and 
cooking forthe chien, Withall the tals plugged, we an shor of 
many food items. Martins wife, who has no family, brought afew 
things to eat. What an excitement she caused for ous eight house 
bound children. She alao told us that some people were eating 
rabbitsbut since we had been city dwellers in the Netherlands, we 
had never killed rabbits — dida’t know much about them. Harm 
came by one day and said all one had to do was snare them, and 
they were delicious — much like chicken, We got wire to make 
snares and quite soon got our reward and got our rabbits in the 
oven. They were delicious! 
“Hoss God provides forus, "Tena said. Lite did we realize that 
the rabbits were going to keep many’ of us alive for that winter. 
‘We ran out of lr, and had to wait until someone went tothe 
J store. Inthe meantime we male do with ou potatoes and rabbit 
would walk outside and hear my poor cows bawingand did 
not know what o do. Martin came by and sad some farmers were 
tating twigs that were tender and feeding them to their cattle. He 
said he would come and together we would get some for ours and 
fis. Two of our cattle had already died and more were too weak to 
stand 
Next day we set out and gota sleigh load of twig, but the 
‘weaker cattle would not touch them. Imelted snow in an old tb 
land carried warm water tothe cows. They drank wel, trying to fil 
their empty stomachs 
‘Gur children got outof sorts; they wanted to play outside. But 
the snow was deep and itremained cold, My oldest son went with 
re and we ct lite poplar tees and sawed them into different size 
blocks and sinceepuldnt work outside, made lite wagon and 
blocks for them to play with. It was good to see how happy they 
‘were with their new toys. if 
February came and the days were getting longer. We were tol 
wwe could get some stv fom farmers barn root We started of 
tnd found the tip very difficult, because the horses were so weak 




















We got some old black straw which my’ starved cattle would not 
te look at. Three more cattle died that day. 

As we were coming home we noticed vind change. The wind 
turned tothe west and wns almost warm. Our heats leaped in oy 
‘The temperature was rising, would spring come a early a8 win 
did? Maybe this straw would keep our cos alive and maybe Our 
tlk cows would agein produce 

‘Next morning the sow was melting and began dripping off 
the root What an excitement! The four oldest children ran out '0 
play. Tena fet relieved of her busy task and everyone was fll of 
Rope. Te next day was still warmer Harm dropped in—he wasal 
smtles he eaid, “Whats county, winter in October and spring in 
February.” This was only our second winter here, so agreed that 
this was great. Harm helped us cut more firewood, and he took a 
Sleigh oad home, His cattle were starving foo, but he didnot have 
fe thany so hfe lasted soe longer The fourth day was tl 
tram, buton the ith moming we woke upto a rosringlzzardsby 
night i wae again very cold. and by morning i as tity below 
zero. A crust had formed on the melted snow and the horses legs 
ted as they tried to get through the tals. We wrapped old sacks 
Sigh around theres protect hem 

ing tho il day Marin had made ip tothe post 
clfice and siore. He brought us some flour tea, and sugar 
‘tas also mall rom our old home in the Netherlands. Those eters] 
aways make Tena cry as they remind her that we will never see | 
those relatives again. AL times ike this we are homesick forthe ol 
Country and out post fe there. In Mareh and Apa the weather 
Saried trom cold fo warm and more catle died at evry farm. 

‘My heart ached for our lite eleven-yeatold gin, who wanted 
so badly to go to school | wot see her siting some chop fo gota 
lite flour for bread. But even if she had bread fora school lunch, 
there was no way for her to get there because ofthe lack of footwear 
hind warm clothing Toften gota feeling of despoir but Tena sid, 
“TheLord whobrought us safely overthe ocean wil provide ors. | 
[AsHehasin the past, s0 He willcontinuctodo" How thankful Lam 
for my wife, who has such a deep-rooted faith 

‘Now finally, May ishere, bu the ground remains cold and the 
grass is slow in Coming, Ido not have any chores to do as the few 
ow haveleft are outside and, being newhere, Ido not have hogs 
for chickens. Klaas and T hope to get more land cleared and our 
ganten ploughed 

The sadness ofthe harsh winter i past, our children can go 
backto school and our lle ones can runaround outside Tena can 
hang out the wash, giving more room in our litle house. 

terre Kaa pets the ex sharpened and we stant st 
todear more land. We find we do not have fhe energy we need to 
‘workas we want. Thelong winter had is effects on our strength 
‘Weare, however busy at out work when Martin drives up. Martin 
needs come help-—he has more and under culation and plough 
inghas tobe dane and grain has tobe put through the fanning mil, 
‘We agree that Klaas will help and in feturn Martin will come with 
his horses ater the spring planting fo pl stomps and perhaps 
plough a small sip for me 
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Tcontinue to work until noon and am anxious tohave my noon 
meal 

Our neighbour lady, Anna, came while Iwas in the bush, and 
broughta small varety of food. Her oldest son has come home from 
thelamtercampandhadbought fond before coming home Marin 
also has brought more frezh milk. Truly we are feasting today. 

The sun seems warner ate dinney and head ot focut more 
tree, Ouriticones are enjoying themselves and the older ones are 
helping Tena prepara pla ora garden Marin has pottocs and 
peas and carrot seed for us to plant. We are excited about the 
Eoming summer. Our four older cldren can now go tosehool and 
sreradiantly happy tobe fre to enjoy a normale agin 

‘Weboughta cow which willhavea calfinfune, so we wil have 
cur own milk: We do mot have to pay forthe cow unt harvest 
Martin said we could buy afewrhensfrom him, soafter supper will 
go with he family to get the hens as Tena andthe children are eager 
{0 get out fora drive 

Surely, God hes provided for us, and now we look forward 
with new hope to the coming year of 1920 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A FARMER, 1930 

A! What a glorious time of year. Even through this little 
bedroom window the smell of spring is reaching me. My hear fills 
with thankfulness and praise toour Heavenly Father forbringing us 
ino this land, 

[jump out of bed —I must have overslept. It is already 5:30 
a.m Hook out and notice a heavy mist has settled over theland; this 
will make it hard to find my cows. 

put on my cotton shirt and bib overalls. How happy Lam that 
this year we could afford to buy underwear Iesure beats what Thad 
last year — made out of flour sacks. It was hard to get clean and not 
comfortable to wear. This way Mina too has it easier and can help 
me outside doing chores. I pull on my wool socks and get my low 
rubbers. Oh, how lenvy Klaas! He has rubber boots up to the ankle. 
‘They are all laced tight so he does not get his rubbers full of loose 
soll at the first step in the field. Oh well, maybe next year can get a 
pee puton ay gzey checked cap. 3 city and sweaty and 
looks more black than grey. I get my jacket — maybe I'l need it, 
‘maybe I won't — but its misty and the bush will be wet. 

Ttart out to find my cows. Thave them in a ten-acre field of 
bush. Lagain envy Klaas, he keeps his in a corral at night and feeds 
them hay he has lft from last year. 

‘My, itis quiet out for early May. Not even abd is singing. Itis. 
so misty they are quietly waiting for the sun to warm things up. 1 
find the trail my cows use morning and night and start walking, but 
there is no cow in sight and no noise to be heard. I wonder where 
old Roanis; she isalways faithful in coming homeat this time of day. 
Twalk and walk and wonder ifthe fence is broken somewhere, I 
fellow the fence to look at the places where it is most likely to be 
broken but everything seems fine. The mist is lifting now and the 
suns shining; that means I should be busy milking now and here I 
‘am, without a cow in sight. Thoroughly frustrated, 1 walk back : 





ome. Ihope Mina has the porte ready asm hungry and tied, 
tnd wet from the wet gras and bush, | get close to home and hat 
do1 see but my thre cows quietly chering their cu inthe ba 
Sard fel foolish, why didnt thnk of that before? I ge he mil 
falls and te up the cows by the fence. IT had gaint feed lke 
KRinas does, they would come to the fence and let me tie them up 
csi Ite up old Black's legs a8 she has great habit of Kicking the 
lover Kizas has a chain with lamps ov iscalled an anticow: 
cker 

She sunis geting hot already bythe time Iam done milking. 
carry the milk fo the house to put through the separator We are 
forranate we have a DeLaval cream separstor; tums fairy eas, 
SoMina can turn ft while | eat breskst 

The aroma ofthe rolled oats pore is delicous. We often 
haveerushe wheat porsdge, but hisisa treat. Mina has boiled me 
egg, since our chickens ae starting to lay again afer hei long 
‘wines rest We oly have ten chickens and they didnt do oo wel 
{didnt have a warm place for them in the winter: Klaas sad he 
Trade a sal henhouse which he insulated with straw and is 
Chickens were laying in March alead have much to earn in his 
newland 
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My breakast was great we ean afford molasses this year The 
storekeeper said itis called “Black Strap” molasses, I i not as 
refined as some others, but Mina puts tin our wheat bread and itis 
‘real, No doubt about it, we have progressed since last year 

‘Mina has the separating done and bring out te skin milk to 
thecalves and my ite piglets, and whatever! have left give tothe 

My twohorses, Maude and Prince, have ben tied to the fence 
for the night. now take them to the ough for a drink. Poor old 
Maude has such sore shoulders, rubbed sore from the harness, 
Hove I wish [could get.a sweat pad forher but Lean get one this 
year —can afford it Klaasis sich a thoughtful fiend, he gave me 
Some Man and Beast Salve. Itheals and soothes. This, though sa 
Tasty sore place and should havea good rest away rom the ubbing 
of theharness bt, since have ochoice, rubitgently andharmess 
Up my two horses tomy one-bottom plough. Since am 30 Ite this 
‘moming, [ell Mina I will not be neelinga coffee break as [would 
like to get at least two acres ploughed and ready for seeding 

‘Kaas has four horses and a two-bottom plough with a seat on 
it but sill ave to walk behind mine. Maybe in the future I can 
have that too. I feel sorry for Jan — he just came here and has only 
the two oxen that he pld five dollars apiece for. They are s0 slow, 
but they are stead. Jan says he hopes to go working ina lumber 
camp tisaland maybe get some horses to, Hesays he hoping 
teeta beter hous oo Bu ight now Rea 0 ey oy, 

e ploughing is going gulte well and the frst half acre is 
tured —tbeautfl dank soln this country Tum to see Mina 
waving. That means itis noon already. 'unhitch my horsesand give 
them another drink. must unharness Maule becasse she fs hert- 
ing again an this wil give her a break 

“Mina hasa great dinner Shehas ound patch of pgweeds and 
boiled them for dinner She has fred afew potatoes and another egg 
am getting spoiled. We havea giss of milk and then again $0 





tomy ploughing 
"We wa along evrything going ine, untial ofa sudden we 
thea roots from.a stomp. lege my horses to pul but by doing 
fo they brea doubletcw, Wher heard te cack, knew f was 
trouble. head for home, How fortunate that at enter had mae 
‘few dobletroes out of bitch wood. It doesnot take ong before Fm 
ick inthe feta Tam angry that was so careless with tha stump 30 
Take my axe and vigorously chop all the rots away That took 
anach longer Thad thot As ok up ce my dea ie 
Comingwith ea ~Tcannot believeitisfouro‘dockalreaty; Thad so 
smc nae io get ew aces laughed We ip fo fae ean 
nso to remove the collaron Maude, She iss sre again ands wet, 
wrth sweat 
‘After our litle break we march along again and things are 
acing grest. Mina said she would get the cows for me s0'T can 
Blount sic otdck 
3 frrows ae fling int place nicely now and Iti hope to 
get tears ploughed But now my poor hres ca go mo 
ther: they have ased upalitheirenengy They are wet with set 
againand ead them tothe rough, unharness them, and rubthem 











down with a brush. How T wish I could give them a generous 
helping of oats for ll heir hard work 

Mina has the cows home and supper all made. [quickly te the 
cows othe ral fence to be sure they won't go away while we have 
supper Mina says our supper willbe pancakes again, Idon' mind 
astam hungry and now that we havea few eggs the pancakes are 
scaly quite tasty. We also have stewed rhubarb from our own 

Janis, so our suppers great. 

frst wash up, as Lam sweaty and dusty, We had rain last week 
andTcan wash in ainviter Wedo have awellbut the waterishard, 
{Scevery bitof rainwater is used for our washing 

WWerelax fer supper forabout half an hour and then go out 
ilk the cows, Because of improper pasture and hay the cows have 
Tot produced as they could with summer coming this Wil im 
prove. Weare nly getting three dollar weekly cream cheque, and 
{rth summer coming it will be hard to get a good grade since we 
fave tohaul it five mls before it gets to the trick that wil ake to 
town. However tsa way tomakealiving and sol cheerfully head 
tut to milk. Again I give the skim mulk fo the ealves and piglets 
“night Ihave only» pit-and--half so don’t have enough for the 
sow. With skim milk and green grass the piglets should do quite 
trl, Even though if late ttl go for water from the well fl the 
{ough for my animals so can get an earlier start tomorzow morn 
ing 

Mina has her work done too, so we go fr a walk along the 
bush looking for small spruce they are the best trees to take 
ras fora holding pen forthe calle. We enjoy our walk since there 
Ie sll no mosquitoes or lies and the ai 20 warm. 

“The sun is seting nove Ithas been abusy day. Weare red, but 
as we approach our litle home, our litle log barn, and our con- 
{ented animals, we feel ich and dream abott the future, which 
looks hopeful toa young married couple in anew land. 
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‘A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A FARMER, 1941 
Init realy five oock already? — seems Hike jus fe asleop 
Oh well, etter getup because Ihave to bring cream and eggs fo 
Neerlandia, and fisher likes to leave for Edmonton by 8:30 4m. 
Tis a beautiful spring day in April 94. The temperature has 
teen wel above average onthe pst ew week The tees ae 
ing, the grass spree, flowers are bepinning tblossom, and 
Allin alls great tobe alive and well living in Neerland. The sun 
‘Shines beautifully hee, and one would iketobelieve tat the whole 
‘world sas bright as i fooks here today: 
oowever such is not the case, and we hear regulary about 
casualties in war as Hier and his cohorts attempt to conquer the 
‘world While the sound of bombs and guns are heard elsewhere we 
0 about our work without any great problems infact we even get a 
pice for our products now than we have fora good many 


years. 


oh boy! Here I'm all dressed in my bib overalls and these 
new onda ft fox gat Thesearesuveaninprovenent oven od 
tones these overalls have the suspenders buttoned on the back 
too, notonly onthe bib. I's much hander that way ie moet witde 
broek’ (you have to make arp to the outhouse), Now that the yard 
has died up [can also wear leather work shoes instead of my laced 
rubber boots. 1 sure am happy to leave those liniment-smeling 
boots off my feet-— I alrays keep a bottle of Sloan's iniment on the 
shelf by my cream separator —its the greatest stuff invented for 
‘heumatism — and two weeks ago knocked the bottle ff the shelf. 
ItTanded on top ofthe separator and broke, and a good deal ofthe 
contents ended up inside my unlaced left boot. elt awful about the 
liniment but i's no use crying over spilt milk. Anyway, seeing there 
‘were stil several wet spots on my neve breaking | kept my rubber 
boots on and wentroot picking until noon. By the time came home 
fordinnertfeltas if that foot was on fice. Upon removing my boot 1 
discovered that there was a mass of blisters covering my entire foo 
nd they totally filed all space between my toes — thats all behind 
ze now and as of today I have one foot with baby skin and I'm 
happy tobe able to wear any shoe at all 

tis now 5:10 in the morning, looks like another lovely spring 
day, but itis getting dry. I suze hope it rains soon lest we get 3 
tore fies like the ene last week that burned a couple of Alberts 
bins full of barley. Whoever it that ire should surely go to Alber 
and at least pay him some for thisoss. Isaw yesterday that Alberts 
‘wheat is comming up nicely in the rows — looks real good too andits 
tnly the 29th of Apr. This could bea good yearif only train son. 

Now its almost 530; my horses are fed, currycombed, and 
brushed s0 I better get on with my chores — milk my four cows, 
separate the cream from the milk, fed the calves and that sow with 
her ten piglets. She is some mean old brute, that sow; she would 
have torn me to its if she could have gotten over the fence when | 
save her baby pigs ron last Saturday. The children and Thad exught 
flthe piglets; put them in a wooden box, and then ran for the 
fence. Igave each tle one a bitof powdered iron on its tongue The 
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iglels were all squealing and the sow was in a frenzy, snorting 
Hip ne Sees 

Tes time to get milking or I'l be late for breakfast — “Hey! 
Whatever happened here? Pheard about the cow that jumped over 
the moon, But I see you couldn't even clear a fwo-wire fence 
without tearing a teat half of. Hold it! Hold If you had jumped 
ike this when you broke out of the pasture you wouldn't have a 
scratch” 

Here we are, chores all done and I see Hendrika has breakfast 
onthe table; today if rolled oats and wheat-chop porridge, not the 
‘ost delicious but i sure ticks to the ribs, Pm glad to havea ile 
titof cream to pour on this cereal — this way tastes not too ba 1 
light up my pipe, but all have left to smoke are these stalks | 
gyound up Saturday. Good thing Tm going tothe store today — 
these stalks crackle so and the smells feafal 

see its already quarter to seven so 'd better get the horses 
hamessel and be going as Thave quite afew stops to make onthe 
vay to Neerlandia. This cream and egg pickup fsa bit unhandy in 
the spring, but with a growing family a litle extra cash is apprect 
ated Ate al, Fisher pays well at iteen cents fora fve-gllon ean 
ofcream, twenty-five cents foran eight-gllon can and ten cents for 
tach fiften-dozen crate of eggs. Miran isa at longer now than it 
‘rasa few weeks ago because spring is here — grass is growing, 
‘chickens are laying again, and the cows are producing more too. All 
inall its a worthwhile run now to Neerlandia, Last week | made 
almost seven dollars, and that's pretty good money —Ihave tog010 
the store for groceries once a week anyway. 

‘Last week Toney Sturwold hada case of eggs and he told me his 
chickens were “avin like sis.” Lasked fim, “How many chickens 
do you have? He replied, “Fory-"Isaid, "Then they sure aredoing 
ood when forty chickens lay ike sixty 

Tarnive at the store at 19 a.m. and transfer the cream and eggs 
‘onto Dick Fisher’ truck. Isee John de Vries already has his wagon 
empty. John also hasa cream haul buthets always earlier Decase he 
usually takes pigs along atthe same time, He put aid on his wagon 
box so he can take sin to eight pigs in the box and the cream and 
eggs on top, John is here about seven o'clock because Art Fisher 
lenvesfor Edmonton with hisioad of hogsby 730a.m.and with Art 
that means no later than 7:30 a.m. 

Before proceeding to pick up my groceries this morning, 1 
bring two plowshares to Walters Blacksmith Shop to have them 
sharpened. Sharpening costs fifty cents a share, which is cheap 
considering how much better a “pounded out” one plows than 
new one does. Walter informs me that he can do my shares imme 
ately 0 they willbe ready in about thicty minutes 

‘When Icome into the store there are no customers ahead of 
me, so hand my grocery isto the clerk behind the counter, While 
‘ny order is being filled | stand around the wood stove with some 
other farmers veho are engaged ina lively conversation about the 
latest happenings in the war. The discussions lately are always 
about the war: any more young men called up? anyone reported 
inssing in action? We heat alot about Hitler and his big plans and 
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many people are more than just a litle concerned about the ou 
Come of this one i 

‘My groceries are ready now so before leaving I pay for them 
withthe cream cheque. Now is back o Walters to pick up my 
plowshares which, though sil quite hot, are ready 40 go — a 
“sual, a beautiful job of sharpening 

Tarzive home at ten o'clock 30 this morning Thave my eofee in 
the house before going tothe field fo do some plowing. Usually a 
few ofthe children bring me cotfe inthe field, and then while 
have my lunch the horses also havea short est. 

Plowingis my favourite eld work, especialy now that havea 
sulky plow = three wheels and a seat forthe driver My, how my 
feet used to hurt when T plowed all day with my walking plow, 
which T stil used last year. The amount I get plowed in a day 
Femains the same, for this plow is also sixteen inches wide takes 
a pretty good day 0 plow vee ares, but i is much easier now. 

fost the farmers inthis area are sing tractors now and, acord 
ing to Albert, those lite ones with the rubber tres are net very 
expensive either Albert claims that he got his Farmall tractor justin 
time because now they're quite scarce and, besides, the manufac: 
turers are going back to steel wheels because the rubber is needed 
forthe war lotten wonder what willbe like when this wars over. 
Tmataid we don’t have much to look forward tof Germany wins. 

Seeing | didn't stat plowing until 10.30 this morning TU keep 
going until one o'clock before going in for dinner, Usually I start a 
Seven am. and then go for dinner at twelve 6 clock. Thats one 
disadvantage with horses —~if you want to work ater in the alter 
‘oon you have tohave your noon break bit later aswell, and want 
{o go tl about seven o'clock tonight 

Temust beneariyone ‘lock, for hear Hendrika calling me for 
dinner Tunhitch the horses from the plows, take them to the water 
trough, and, when they're done drinking, give them some hay and 
fas which they can eat while [too am eating, After dinner and 2 
fitteen-minute nap it's back tothe field. 

Tete we ae, back nthe eld at two o'clock and the ull les are 
just about driving my horses crazy Itt srt the mosquitoes its 
those bil ies and there i not mich you can do about them either 
Ati with the monitors ou can Bula smudge at he nd 
thetield and allow thehorsesto stand in the smoke ora litle while 
after every round if necessary. I those bull ies get any worse 
ive to slop for afew hours and then make up for fost time by 
‘working ater tonight. Thats one thing about a tractor —atlestthe 
‘mosquitoes and bull lies won't bother it unless one ofthese days 
they pet soe they puncte ae 

fr munt be about four o'clock now for 1 see the children are 
bringing me my tea andl some sandwiches. We always have home 
baked breed withbutterand cheese Hendrika makes hersel. After] 
fn my lunch go back to plowing fora ew hous and about 30 

‘m. T unhook the horses from the plow and hitch them tothe 
Frarows: Every day before we quit for supper the plowing must be 
arrowed so that won’tdry out too badly before seeding, Harrow 
ing eb nch aster than plowing Beaune now we cer thie 
tcenvfootwide stip instead of sixteen inches ike with the plow. 
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However, I stil have to walk behind my harrow, but then, that’ 
only few niles when you dosome every day. would sete ni 
tohaveaharrow cat but anew one costs over twenty dollars soll 
justhave ovat with buyingaxury Hem ike that ll Rave more 
BO ee 

T get home for supper at seven o'clock, but before eating 1 
ushirtessand watermy horas After theories are watered tin 
them loose in the paste. The first thing they doi sol on the 
backsinanice dont spot near the yard to clean the sweet and grime 
Git ther bodies. Aer spending some ine rolling back and forth 
they give themscles a good shaking belore they go out to gra. 

Ke eat supper together asa family and tonight we have po 
fstoes with mes and gravy and also some brown beans which ve 
grew inthe garden lst year. Thas one thing about ing on afar 
fos don't have to buy many groceries if yow grow a good-sized 
faren, For met we always buicher an old cow inthe ey part of 
Te winterand webotle a good suppiy forthe next summer We put 
about haf the mest in an old granry behind the house where it 
Says frozen until spring. Whatever we dont have etenby the time 
the pring thaw comes als bottled so that doesnt spol 1 hear 
some ofthe more welr tod farmers n Neetiandia now butcher 
‘ler aster or aller oes, but suppose forthe next few yeas 
Icaat we butcher a cow. That ld vee teater and te oer old ed 
fone that has am occssional masts proslem are not such good 
tilers 20 we wil probably ea them ln the net fo yeas 

is Snst et occ by the ine we ih Sper — 
suppertime we donot rush, we shyays rend the Bible and have time 
‘odlcuss what we read but wih he long daylight wehave now 
decide to pick some root on the brains that I seeded ast week 
‘ter the breaking is seeded good iden rep roos a hare ate 
alvays some sticking up and ake drying out all summer they are 
‘she ard on the inde knives, 

Tome ack home about 930 pm, solanrelaxandhaveacup 
ete efor ing dt fen ck He 5000, Beto 

i 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A FARMER, 1950 

“Thisisthe day the Lord has made. Let us rejoice and be glad in 
it Six o'clock and time fo get out of bed. This s Monday morning. 
Thereisalottodo outsdebut the company lastnight stayed late 9 
an extra few winks of sleep feels good 

Gertie was out of bed before me —a few minutes orso. She had 
to check the yeast forthe Bread dough. Last night she seta cake of 
Yeast in some water to get it started: The cookstove was too warm 
‘verightso the yeast rose to fastandis all ver the counter Gerie 
calmly cleans itll upand proceede olight the wood stave eg as 
there sno fire left init from last night. As soon as the fre crackles in 
the stove she puts on a kettle of water to make some tea — she 
enjoyshercup of tea before she begins making the reed. hell mix 
the yeast wth our and other ingredients to make batch of dough, 
Jet itis then add more flour and let that mista rise again: I 
should be ready to bake by about teatime this aftemoon Gertie 
wants tchave some water hauled tthe house fom the wel o that 
ican warm upto wash clothes. The only running water we have is 
when we run with the pails of water we carry tall the house and 
barns too. We donot have electricity as yet because Calgary Powers 
too costly, Ouro light plant does not want torn any more ether 
so we will just make do with what we have. 

Tt is now 6:15 a.m. I will go out to do some chores before 
breakiast. Gertie has her tea fist but Iwill settle for a chew of 
Copenhagen. First that pump engine must be started to pump 
water Tam happy to havea gas motor to use onthe pump. This & 
asier than pumping water by hand. I really does feel good to be 
alive this earlyin the morningas the sun is shining and the birds are 
Singing all around, Even the crows sound all ight this morn 
‘with thee caw-caws, 

‘The cows are not by the barn yet so they must be out inthe 
pasture somewhere, maybe in the bush. O well Fist the pigs 
Should be fed — we have some fatteners inthe barn so will ge 
them some barley chop and water Later they can have some skim 
milk Fi feed the chickens in the barn right away too. They are 
laying alot of eggs and it does pay to feed them on ie every da 
Wehada good enterprise going fora numberof yeursas we were 
ROP. It vas a good business fora few years But last fall we hed 
pallorum inthe flock of chickens. The government inspectors re 
fested two times and we still had pullorum so we cannot ship any 
hatching eggs from this flock, Now we take the eggs to Roy Joyce’ 
{grading station in Barrhead but he pays alot lest mone fot the 
gs, We havea dtc ime to mae the payments wth So much 

‘My thoughts had better go back to my workagain. We still have 
some sowsand a boarin the pig pasture. carry some ots chop and 
water for them, Here they come running to meet me. They sleep in 
the straw stack which is just as warm a any barn. In the cold 
‘weather in wintertime we feed them later in the day and only once 
ay so that the fed and water will not freeze up in the tough. Lee 
the two litters of young ones that were born in the straw stack away 
buackin the tunnels the pigs made. Wedidn’tsee them tillast week 
Tm pleased that even the small ones were healthy looking pis to. 
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think there are a couple more litters inthe stack yt, Old Grouchy 
looks asf she s nursing piglets but fs more than dare to cael 
in the stack to find out- She'd take bite out of me n no time fit 

‘With te pige fed I'd beter cal the boys, John and Albert #0 
help milk our sncows before breakiast The cows ae coming down 
there from the pasture now sothey realize ts milking te too. 
Wehave tbe fnithed milking by 7:30 to have breakfast before the 
Children goto school. Milking canbe fan but some cows are tough 
nd John and Albert argue over who gets to mulk the easy ones 

Each of us sits on astol made from a block of wood sith 
board naed fo one end. Stingon the board wth he palbtveen 
furknees, we aquceze with our hands unt the cow dry. Bessie 
{rll not cooperate foo wel so we te up Her hind legs with a rope 
SSmetines te use anticow Kickers-—s device made froma sort of 
han with two clamps on the end to pat over the cows legs. few 
Sears ago had jersey cow whoa te Rabat of ying wither tal 
1Nthe gutter john and Albert would not milk herso Thad to: One 
time! gotsomadat he cow forswitching wth that ity ta that bit 
hertal pod and hard She nearly went through the wal that ime 
Bythe yt the aos aly can spa Fn sre he bys 
lsghed inwaraly — they dare not nigh out foud when am ange 

Now thatthe cows are miked they are turned out to he 
pasture again forthe dy. John gives the small calves whole milk 
Ed albert goes tothe cream separator withthe rest He tars this 
inyhand. When heisinshed I pot the cream into a small pal tobe 
‘ungina hole by the wel, Welt the cream coolin his hole for haf 
2 day before adding itt te resto the cream nthe iv-galion can. 
john gives the skim mit the pigs while wash the pails and hang 
them on a rack to dry. George lerpsma comes by fo pickup out 
{ream in the cans and bring them tothe Centre ~ every Monday 
toring Dik Fisher als Geam tothe NADP in Edmonton I sure 
tah we would get a bigger cream cheque, ut we lst wo elfers 
Iss summer from bloat The cate broke through the fence few 
times and ate foo mach sweet clover We were growing the sweet 
‘lover fr hay to fed the cows in the enter Ie pad is spring 
ifese ther are just afew bundles of clover left in the hay Lott. 

“The chores ae done and iis breskast time. This moming we 
have bowl of cream of wheat porridge. Some momings Gere 
Takes oatmeal or sunny boy or vest. Since we keep chickens we 
wl have boiled egg, Sometimes Geri fries an egg and ett 
wrth ase of bread wo cupe of tea with the food complete the 
breakast As always, we pray before and ater the meal and read 8 
portion of Scripture ater the mea 

‘Now the chooLage cdren mast rush of to school with their 
books and lunch buckets. As its Monday 1 must fake the cream 
tas tothe road before the tack comes by and [have to hal more 
‘rash wate to the house. We do this with two sxteer-quar mk 
pls but t seems ike a tof waters used tojust wash clothes, As 
Econ asthe square tubs are full take the motor off the welland pat 
it'on the washing machine. This litle motor has to ron a lot, 
‘specially on Montiays, Ohwellaslongasit Keepsit upit willbe al 

it 
John, who quitschool, is helping me this year hes patting gas 


























in the Oliver tractor to gett eady for eld work. That old tractor is 
‘otaleys tobe tasted either it kes tobackire when you crankit 
over with the hand crank to get going. Someone vl for sure 
break anarm doingitsome day Job says the ga tanicon the trator 
‘only half fal sol wil have to goto Barthead fo ge a forty-ive 
tpllon barrelled with za that should keep the tactor ging for 
Swveekorso. Thave to goto Barshead for ther business anya and 
Tipick up the epg cheque to pay forthe gas. John can str isc 
anjoay. want to get that twenty ace eld ready because we 
Should seed the when int Ie in 2-22 whest and should prow good 
on that summer fallow. We need some wieat to feed the chickens 
next winter. That eld ion the other quarter of land we own out 
éest—-seven les rombome I sure isa long drive everytime with 
that od tacior but if it stays dey # won't be too bad There ae two 
bad mud oles on tht road —one dose by here at Norman Terp- 
sma’. Thebushis soheavy onthe sides ofthe ron that wien ges 
‘wetitseemsto take reve to dey. Majbe someday the municipalty 
wich us and give geod to fam sk of se 
rid oles 

With the tractor and disc gone I make sure the egg boxes are 
fed, load them on the oneton Fargo, and stout forthe tp 
Barrhead. The road to Barehead is pretty good — atleast it has 
gavel ont. have to be home by eleven oockto gather chicken 
eps they ae left in the nest oo long the chickens wil break 
them and eat some. IFT harry, then the old Oliver tractor wil not 
have to wait for gas either Tha seed wheat really should be sede 
Yet today. Talking to some neighbours, it seem like most of the 
tvheat has been seeded already, but thera lotare good farmers and 
have better equipment fo work with. You knov © some are even 
taking aboet ombines, They soy twill beso much easier aval you 
have fo do's sit on the actor al day You will not have to stook or 
pgh bands nto the thesng machine anymore. This doesnot 
Took goto meas that grain wll rot for sure yng onthe ground 
atleast fitrain, and tavays seems to ain somedmein eal As 
iengas the grain sin bundles itil stay good unit is cry and an 
be threshed. Those straw piles, Yoo, ate real ood to have fr the 
Pigs and cows, The pgs can slep in he sta stack all winter and 
thecowssure lke to eat from the ple. No, webbetter Keep the binder 
and threshing machine yet. It does mean mote work but then work 
never led anyone 7 

Well made good time on that tip. Maybe I should goto the 
east quarter now Uvoh the missus hollering. She needs some 
hep to ge he gas motor running again on that thes washer She 
isnot to happy ether as she says is nearly dinnertime and she 
doesnot have any clothes on the line yet. She says, "What wi 
swomen lke Sophie or Bertha or Tien think? Those Wierengn 
tromen seem to start st 3:00 or 40 in the moringand have lathes 
nthe already at 600 a.m." Wehave to start that machine again 
probably hava dirty sparkplug ors out of gas. While | erage 

ii themotor Gertie makes dinner We take afew tabs ofthe cook 

$oveso shecan pu some pans onto warm up some soup and rice 
‘We'have some ot bread t eat wth soup for dinner A cap of cla 
silk fom the pil inthe hole bythe wel sure is good and the nice 
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with wld cranberry sauce makesa good dessert. With the machine 
fanzssanand inner een Ihave to ake the sed wheaton the 
rg and go east to see how things ae going 
‘the rator stil going and the dncing nearly finished sol 
thse lth wh rae and gett ead tog. john can 
ft some lunch while il fe tractor with gas and check the ol nd 
eter thing, Mth hat done hecan se the whes yet day event 
ifdoes get. Igohome to fan some ot for seeding. By the time 
fst home the wash should be done so the litle gas motor can be 
Used onthe fanning mil. That sre beats turning te mill by hand 
tnd besides, it goes faster As deve on the yard Telize iis 330, 
pam and time fora cup of tea. We generally have coffe ten 
Edocin the moming, but 3:30 every aftemgon is teatime. Now 
that we have had our ea break ake the moorto the fanning 
Wedo the fanningina corner ol the chop granary After the os are 
Shovelled onto the truck from the ots granary Lam ready f0 go. 
The Kids should be home from schol soon anda couple hem 
Gan take the oa palatine and puttin the fanning mil. The 
Clea oats zoos on one pile an the screenings on another by the 
crusher to be rushed for feed. The kids sure aeslow geting home 
fut sometimes they make ite boats and ike to have races with 
them inthe ditch, There is tila ite water running in since 
tells outofthe bush forte awe. Akthere they come. Oncel 
get them stared fanning £ get the rest ofthe eggs. The eggs fake 
ite bit of time to clean because the liter nate dry. We dean 
theshicken coop out git often but with no heat int cakes up 
relly quicly again. The chickens get manure caked on thei toes 
dnd lake iio the nests. Once Ihave the egge gathered | spend 
Some time with the jackknfe searing and trimming the chickens 
toonal The egge grade poorly whch they are diy s0 we make 
them as clean as we canto get Grade for most of them Grade A 
tggs are only twenty-nine cents adoven, but the sare ates yet 
st ighteen cents a dozen. Next I give the chickens some scratch 
sain Til give them some laying mash inthe morning. For the 
fourth time today | fil the water pals Thats ot sch a big job 
because {put fony-fve-gllon barrel on astoneboa led ith 
tater and tok tt the batn so we do not have fo carry water 0 fa 
ivth these chores dane we have to stop the fanning ml too 
and goin or supper For supper we have cooked potatoes snd some 
Canild bean caro, Core canned them in bots lat sure 
ter Wealsohave mea that hasbeen warmedup. Thiscomes roma 
Bote too. Gere usually cans in two-quart bts because we have 
2 large fray We also have some ofthat good cold milk rom the 
ilinthe hole by the wel For desert we have what we eal paar 
ype ary ca ra and war od ster 
wits jelo ddd. Ita special teat for Sundays but there some 
let tfom yesterday. | amthappy about that because I really ike 
During the week we have br every day. Gere makes itby bling 
‘ee in mile sometimes in buttermilk: We put some brown sugat 
Overt and its eal god foo: We have Br quite often as we chen 
Cur own butter font some of ou cream. One thing the Kids ike to 
do i mix cocoa with brown sugar and some thick cream —a 
delicacy for them. We ave canned ft too ith some mess — 
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every summer we pick stawberses,rapberses,sskatoons and 
Eiueberies to cin in one quart bots, Thee bertes ll grow wd 
tnd have a spec good flavour to them 

With supper completed we get the coves rom the pasture, tis 
nitking time tain. The cows have tobe milked tice aay andtis 
Eettertospacethe time between milkings equal to getthe most milk 
from the cows. After milking we give them some sweet dover 
bundle beats here ot uh re rwing he paste yet 

milks put through the cream separ an the squealing pigs 

fEigome more ain song with rey chop. We rw moa 
Ene as do most farmers in Newland. The feds have too ml 
vile ets in them s0 Oli barley as well as some ether ary varieties 
dre grown too, in hopes that twill be ripe before the wild oats are 
‘We have no way of controlling wild ost other than summer fallow 
to grow them out. The wheat and oats are grown on the leaner 
fekds such ax neve breaking or ssmmer fallow 

with the chores done, we relax and have a cup of tea before 
sng to bed forthe night. thas been anotner busy day so the Bed 
Sa el good 
























‘A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A FARMER, 1984 

Atsixo'dock Tuesday morning John wakes tothe sil rnging 
ofhisalarm clock He quickly shots the cock off 0 Anne can say 
Sleping. He dresses into patched blue jeans and shirt and, looking 
out ofthe window, hopes it wil be a beautfal spring day. There 
Is of work planned for today. Chores fist. John puts on a GW.G. 
‘overall and steps nto a pair of sine9acdrenstant back boots and 
heads forthe bam. 

Before reaching the bar John gives one holler forthe cow, who 
soon sin the bar ready to be milked by hand while she munches 
amet rou barley chop Shes he ly cow on the a 

“he electri mil snow started to grind the dally feed forthe 
feeder hogs. The electric mils four.compartment Farmmatic It 
asa five horsepower electric motor which grinds the barley that is 
‘hen med with soysand minerals to gets lbt 16 Spercen protein 
dletfor the feeder hogs, The fed ges tested regulary yesterday 
sample came bck testing 16.4 percent protein. The ground barley 
‘Spore itocement sell foders which John purchased at focal 
dealer. 

Inside, the hogs rein confined pens witha slated Noor on one 
end sere the hog manure can fal through into-9 holding pit 
below, The ban vented by fan which drive the sir fom onesie 
sthebam and force tout onthe other side: Someday John hopes 
tohave  naturally-vented ban which has no need of eect ans 

John now steps into his farrowing barn wheres dry sows are 
also kept. With the pl of three levers he feeds his seventy-five dry 
Sows" iso stopping their squealing While wating for he pas of 
hop til he serpes the mane from behind his dry sows, They 
are alto standing on slatted floors, When the pals ae filed John 
feeds the marsing sows witha 17 percent ration which he grinds 
witha ninety horsepower tractor ora mixer mill Theration ismade 
From barley, soya, and presmis which has selenium added because 
th isa defen are’ This reminds John that he has to phone 
nother salesman who is trying to sella new prem, claiming t will 
change the herd’s whole production performance, 

* John enters the farowing room he sees that three sows 
have farrosed dng the might, 20 he goes othe boiler room and 
sets these cater selenium, and disinfectant. He cuts the lithe 

"gy teethand gives each, 25 eof seen, nwo daysthe piglets 
Trl receive 2 ce of injectable fron, have their tas cutoff tnt be 
Castrated Ina woek they will get a second shot of irom and 2 cof 
BBP, avacine for atrophic hin. To give thelite pig extra et 
Jo pls in het mp arin om he eng Te ite 
easy fo catch because they are in a farrowing crate which has a 
Wnfned aren of forty square fet. The sows ae standing on paste 
Slats which clean easly and are quite song. When john cesns the 
farrowing rooms, he washes witha Hlolsy pressure washer, sing 
tlghtyrdepree Fahrenheit water 

‘Now the weaner room takers John’s attention, He fips the 
switch which puts power to the one-quarter horsepower motor 
‘mounted on a free-and-half inch auger The auger comes frm 2 
Fopperbin holding bulk pig starter This pig starter delivered rom 
the cal feed ml, has eighteen percent prose, 
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John planes this digital watch. Its 735 am. Time for break 
fast The fly is up and everyone is gathered around the table. 
Joha leads in prayer asking God's pace for the coming day. Break 
fast is Sunnyboy porridge, milk, frst, and an orange, The tk 
today centers around the tack meet which willbe held in Fort 
‘Assiniboine. Bible reading this morning is fom Genesis, each read: 
ing a few verse. The youngest gil finishes the devotions With 3 
‘word of prayer and everyone goes on their ry 

Joh is planning to seed the back quarter, so Anne will bring 
dinner there, He tes ino hs 55 erate which tani By 
the fvehundred gallon fuel tank. Is ready to go because i was 
{cled up lastnight while twas idling to cool the engine down. The 
Versatile is a 180 horsepower four-wheel-drive tractor with air com 
ditioning, heater, AM/FM radio, and tape deck. John hooks onto 
the 37 foot Mors Vibrashank and nosices a leaking hydraulic 
line. Inhis garage he finds a wrench and tries to tighten the ine but 
sees that thas a tiny pinhole leak soe removes it and jumps into 
iis 1978 Ford hallo, heading forthe Service Cente. There are 
sete people ahead of hin it willbe ready 1130 am. — 
ealier, Henk will give Arne a cll when it's ready. 

"At home John starts working the garden so Anne can plant 
some early potators withthe hids when they retum from school 
John uses B6100 Kabota with a rotary tiller that is used to work the 
soil This unit has sx grease itings which need a multipurpose 
grease. The Kabota has a diesel engine with a pre-heater which 
‘ust be held on for twenty to thiry seconds fo heat the firing 
Chamber so the engine will start. After the garden is worked John 
relates abit witha cup of coffee and freshlybaked muffins, Henk 
Calls the line is ready. The last ofthe coffe is gulped down and 
the in fs soon replaced 

‘The tractor is started withthe fip ofa switch and it’s off tothe 
ft John forgot totake acassette tape along she wilisten othe 
“Bill and Bill Show” this momning. The weather forecast i for rain 
tomorrow so John hopes to get as much done today as possibe. He 
is working on a 120acre piece which will take five hours to com 
Bite Joh brother lls oer the high frequency twoay radio 
{elljohn that he willbe coming forthe Versatile a about 330 p.m. 
0 John must push it. He is cultivating the land about threeand-2 
half inches deep incorporating the Avadex into the soll. Avadex 8 
‘edt eri, wap pat on yesterday wih the granular Avadek 
"applicator rented from the Neerlandia Co-op. 

‘Anne comes tothe field with lunch and afternoon tea. She 
stops to eata quick lunch with John and says her mom scomingot 
from Edmonton on the bus so shell go to Barshead. Ts anything 
needed? No — he Kisses her goodbye and continues with his 
Vibrashanking. At 200 pam. Dr Paterson is on the radio and the 
topic for today is “How does smoking affect your mental and 
physical health?” 

"AL3:30 p.m. the 120 acres are done and john’sbrotheristhere to 
ade te std del and actor for the vibrashank and Verte 

Now John goes to the Neeslandia Compound to pick up some 
framlar 1-46-00 fertilizer, which is loaded in the fetlier box on 
Ais truck. The fertilizer willbe applied af sixty pounds per acre — 
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cone week ago anhydrous ammonia was applied atthe rate of eighty 
pounds of actual Nitrogen per acre. Next the seed grain is augered 
{nto the truck. Inthe field the fertilizer and seed grains put nto the 
drill with hydraulically-run drill fils, John is seeding Leduc barley 
stone and one-half bushels per acre with a twenty-four-foot dou 
ble-dise press dil pulled at 6.5 mph with a 140 horsepower tractor 
Seeding started at 5:00 p.m. 

‘Supper is brought ot 








to the field at 6:30 pm. The whole 
family, even Oma, enjoys “eating out”. After the lawn chairs are set 
‘ut and grace is said, they eat a supper of lasagne, salad, and buns, 
land yogurt for dessert, John is happy that the chores were done and 
that their oldest daughter (who picked the shortest straw) has 
milked the cov. The kids were stil excited that Neerlandia won a 
trophy at the track meet. Before the supper dishes are packed up 
and everyone is back the ca, John already busy seeding 

‘At 1100 pm. the piece is seeded and John is very tired and. 
looking forward to bed: A quick bath is taken and the day is ended 
With a prayer of thanks and also a promise to Anne that tomorrow 

not be as long, 
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AGRICULTURE 
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he pioneers who arrived in Neerlandia inthe second decade of 
the twentieth century hoped to make a better le for themselves 
andthe chiden, They were wing forego material comiorst0 
bbetheirown boss and t provide fortheir children amore saistying 
lie than they themselves had experienced thus far. Temattered not 
thatitwould bea struggle. They Beievedit would be worth tandso 
they’ set about farming 

Farmingin the wilderness wasa dificult task. The Bist concern 
was to find grass and water In the summer water was easily ob- 
lzined, especialy on the edge of the sloughs. & hole would be dug 
and:t would soon fil with water. The homesteaders preferred land 
that had a large slough or open area where grass coud be cut and 
tere the oxen could graze: One of the first things they did was 
build bar fr their cattle. Another importanttask was the clearing 
ofa small area of land on which to grow a garden. Axes and oxen 
‘were used to remove the trees and the grotind was spaded witha 
rub hoe. When the soll was ready, the women and children 
planted the garden. To protect the gardens from rabbits and cattle, 
fences were made of many saplings set upright, and as close to 
gether as possible 


Muskeg Holes 

Muskeg holes were used during the winter. To make a muskeg 
hole the farmer would dig a hole in the peatmoss in the fall, The 
holes had to be fixed up before winter. Fist poles were put across 
the top ofthe hole, then moss was put on top soit would not freeze 
‘Then it was fenced off so thecatle could not trample the hole. After 
water had been taken out ofthe hole, some would gradually seep in 
again — some holes filled a lot faster than others. Sometimes the 
holes caved in and sometimes they went dry. The holes were also 
used Ift got too dry in the summer. 

When I was at home it was my job to take the cattle to the 
muskeg holes, Fora trough we used a wooden vinegar bareel that 
hhad been cut in hall. I carried the half barrel over my head while 
holding-a pail in the crutch of my arm. I would take a rope along, too 
(Our muskeg holes were about one-half mile away from our Yard 
When I got there, I would put the barrel outside the fence, haul up 
the water using the rope and pail, and pour it into the barrel. 

“In the winter of 129 ll three muskeg holes we had there went 
dry. Gerrit Ingwersen told me task his dad if [could use theirhole, 
which I did and which he allowed. Ingwersen's hole was fancier 
than ours. Ie was a square hole with a bale of straw over it. used 
that muskeg hole all winter, 

Norman Terpsma 














The Dutch settlers worked hard to provide feed for their ani- 
mals. At the end of June they would help each other cut the grass 
Which grew along creeks or near lakes. With a scythe they would 
tempt to maintain an easy rhythm so they would not tire easily. 
‘This was a skil that carpenters, army captains, and others had not 
acquired in the old country. No doubt they were glad fo stop from 
time fo time to sharpen the scythe with a whetstone. 


Haying 

Inthesummer, hay had to be made. There were meadows here 
and there along the creeks and lakes. One had to ask the govern- 
‘ment for permission and, fora small amount of money, you could 
harvestitt Mowing machines could not beused (neither did we own 
‘one) because there were many branches and so forth Iving in the 
grass. Ieut some hay witha scythe, lke we used to do in Friesland, 
buthere the ground was not smooth; it was rough and full of brush. 
‘On one patch we mowed the grass was up toa man’s height. It took 
usa long time to put up a small stack of hay, but time was cheap in 


those days. 
Martin van der Heide 


‘The main ob, however, was tocar the and. Often the whole 
family would be involved inthis back-bresking work nd neh 
Pourshelpedenchother io. Altbetneshatobecut downy 
Fistbrush and small res were cut down at ground evel nd pled 
{prodry. Then he lager ees werechopped down usually four 
ive etabove the ground The roots the bse of te ee were 
ut and then the stp was pulled on by oven A blodcand ace 
‘is aometimes used for very lage tes, time was not portant 
the homesteader would simply ut the roots on one ideo ge 
tres and walt fora strong wind to blow then down. These ange 
trees were cat into smale sections and pulled by oxen fo the pes 
in preparation for burg 

“Aterthe ples of wood were bumed, the stumps and root tha 








Working with a breaking plow: 
Henan Schoonskame. 
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were sli the ground had be pulled out This was Sometimes 


done with a root hook — a C-shaped piece of iron that was hooked 
‘onto a stump and pulled by oxen, Finally the land was ready for 
breaking, Some ofthe first breaking was done with a walking plow 
pulled by two oxen. Once the land was plowed the remaining roots 
were picked, piled, and burned. Finally the land was harrowed in 
preparation for seeding. 

Since the homesteders had ite money or equipment they 
made harrowsby attaching willow brush toa pole and dragging this 
‘ver the land, Seed obtained from other established farmers tothe 





merase wilow-tranch hare. One man tod onthe ces mane 0 apply 
Bess othe prigy brush A hots oan x plod te coreapion acess te fad, 


south was broadcastby hand and worked nt the ground sing the 
farow: Some very smal parcels of and were ready for sedi 
TB Gus as planed, sige provided feed fortheoxenand ald 
bee as grea feed ia frst came before was ip, Inthe early 
‘Yeas frst excured almost every month, but once the land ss 
Spare he tote por Ene lng 

Since daring wos difficult work most pioneers cleared the 
lightiwooded areas first and left the heavy Bush il the last. The 
Terul ata network of small cleared patches satered throughout 
‘Guaster The homesteader ct tals Gough the bush to get fo his 
‘eared patches and bring his rain home. The gran was ct witha 
scythe Some sothes were fitted with a cade that gathered the 
fini nce, ach uch wa hen ed together wth ial 








gain to forma bundle. When dry, the grain wasthreshed witha 


‘Oxen were the main source of power forthe farming operation, 
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‘The ox was considered reliable but slow: Good oxen were powerful 
animals and, ifa homesteader was patient, they would work well 
During the hot weather when the flies were out, however, itwas not 
‘unusdal forthe oxen to head for water and stay there, ignoring the 
rage of the owner 


Rienk’s oxen 
I borrowed Rienk’s oxen once to hau! some hay. As I was going 
along Imeta neighbor. He said, “I thought that is Rienk’s oxen team 
Coming and itis really moving — howwis that? The driver has no stick 
lands standing on the wagon, how is that possible? Oh now Isee.” 
twas standing With my one foot on the hay fork so that ifthe oxen 
were too slow they would come in contact with the tines ofthe fork 

and this was the reason they were travelling faster than ever before. 
Ben Lievers 


Progress was slow. Many ofthe pioneers were not farmers and 
even those who were found ie to provide for thei families 
inthe widen: Many of he men went out working — to the 
aries fr the harvest, tothe logging camps, the col mines, oft 
Eftnonton during thewintermonths While the men were away the 
‘womenand children did the chores, They would feed and water the 
{ale Theanimals wereled or driven toa creck, slough, orlake and 
‘Thole would be chopped in the lo. Most homesteaders hada cow 
that needed milking and this also was part ofthe chores that had to 
bedone 
‘When the men retumed they often found that things had 
changed on the homestead. On a leat one ocason a baby had 
died while thefather was away. The women, especialy, were home- 
Sick for their homes across theses. But they Ghd ot go back. For 
Some there was no choice but they trusted that God, with whose 
guldance they had made the decison to move, would care for them 
Lithe new land. The early setirs helped each other — though 
some were not very ambitious and others na very likeable — out of 
need and out ofa sense of Christan community. 
“These setters were resourcefal people who produced their 


A good cop of oat. 
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cn food by growing many vegetables and Keeping livestock for 
Ater meas Snd eps They sopplonented ther thet wit wad 
ees and game, Ste many of fe tarmers had virtua ish, 
they ebtained supplies by trading frm produce for them 

Mostof the catle and horses foamed frely At first settlers had 
to ene thts ope to np te annals ou, ut rte anal 
te ence n Bae we vas ted here ong feces ere 

‘The Government of Alberta enacted legislation to help the 
peop cig the pone and Neen pons wee 

ited thereof On. pals B17, the Provingal Covert of 
Ailera passed the Cow Bi or Cow Bll Bil which enabled ome 
Sey foros moumam of ve hundred dla or he 
rose cf buying al orimproving esting Res en percent of 

the money could be used to purchase a purebred bull. The five 
hundred dla iat was st fecause the ill was intended fo help 
the poor The government oped that ia man had Hvestoc Re 
would say on the land al eo round and buildup hs farm. The 
[fronton gusto ee fer get ancy wont oreo, 
Fomaturker One government offal sl -The farmer doesn 
fave fo pawe Ro watch and morgage iwi in order 1 get 

"f get his loan, five people hed to form an association, making 
each peson tesponani or the athers Some Neelndia farmer 
ferred the money but beease oftheir ck of experience wth 
Freiodk they tad sone fad purchases ac four themselves 
ting ve Rondteddolars and having ite to show fort Some 
farms had no dea how much feed a ow needed and did no pat 
tp enough hay. Dang te scree winter F151 the hy was soon 
oncand the imal gan tosuer fom “manger fever Somect 
{Re 'ptoneers helped exeh ofher fo fone and fu hay for thei 
siding bards: Otters ar the opporsaty i aba ey by 
Scling intr surpun, resulting tt come tenes" When opin 
nal anved the animals wets skn aed bones They went he 
Sigel aos sngte when te tat pecs glam as proving 
Eetnse of thelr weakened condition, hey were unable fo pull 
themselves outof he mand ded Some ofthe homesteades Tost 
iment heir herds that yar 








Is ita heifer or —? 

Another humorous tale circulated around the villages when a 
new setter took home the cattle he had purchased and called his 
‘wile to look at his “nie heifer”. After looking it over, puzzled, she 
asked! “Well dear if this isa heifer. how come she urinated from 
underneath?” Investigation confirmed he had bought a steer and 
nota heifer as he first believed. 

Tjibbe Reitsma 


‘The Cow Bill never became very popular and by March 1921it 
was suspended. The outstanding loans were late forgiven and this 
‘became’a source of hard feelings among farmers, Those who had 














worked hard, scrimped, and saved in order to pay back the loan did 
not appreciate the fact that other farmers were later forgiven their 
debt 

‘The government, though, continued its efforts to help the 
settlers and placed two purebred bulls at farms in the district. The 
homesteaders would bring their animals o be bred and, in this way, 


improve their own herds, 


In connection with the government effort, the Neerlandia Ag- 
‘cultural Society was set up. The main function ofthis society was 
‘ohold a yearly fair where the homesteaders could enter displays of 
handicrafts, vegetables, grain, and livestock. These displays were 
‘setup inthe log church, In 1918 Ben Lievers wrote Jacob Olthuis that 
ripe tomatoes were exhibited at the fair. Usually the Department of 
Agriculture showed a purebred bulland/or a team of good horses at 
this time to make the pioneers aware of the quality of animals 
available. The society was officially retired in 1937 due to lack of 
activity, 

‘The provincial government also passed a ill tolend seed grain 
tothe farmers. In addition, a district agrculturalst had an office in 
Westlock. During these years Neerlandia was part of an improve- 
ment district so few taxes had tobe paid. The federal income tax act 
‘ame into effect in 1919, but had litte effect on the Neerlandia 
farmers because most did not have any taxable income, 





Winter of 919 
Livestock suffered not only during that winter but also some 
years when the meagre supply of cate feed was inadequate. If 
Ibemuse of the cold and/or lack of food, cows were found laying 
down and unable to getup on their own, a crude tripod was placed 
‘ver them witha makeshift Blockand tackle fo host the animal into 
$ standing position. Then the problem was to get the beast movi 
{owards water or whatever food was available, Most often an animal 
Could be encouraged to use its own strength by liting is ‘a, 
Slapping, and ating it, and generaly prodding it to put forth 
{router elon, and thus getting ton the rove again, This was vial 
forits very le. 
Carrie Groot 


19202929 
‘When the winter of 1919-1920 ended, many farmers, especially 
the recent arrivals, were in desperate straits. Others such as the 
‘Anemas, Nanningas, and Tiemstras had been better prepared for 
the winter. They had been in Neerlandia for a number of ears and 
knew better how to manage the land and the animals, Secondly, 
they were farmers and knew enough to keep a few pigs to provide 
meat and fat. In spite of theiedificulties they believed that there was 
‘good future in Neerlandia, They entered the twenties with deter- 
‘mination and hope and, ite by litle, things did improve 
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Before 1920 alivestock dealerhad already travelled around the 
area buying the pioneers) oxen. The pioneers bought horses to 
replace them and used them for farming and transportation. Even 
though some tractors mace an appearance as ealy as 1925, most 
fieldwork was done by horses. 

“To operate a productive farm with horses meant working lon 
hours, and careful treatment ofthe animals was essential Ifa horse 
‘was treated wellit would beable to do alot of work To have a wel 
Iatched, healthy team became the goal of every homesteader 
These horses were not merely beasts of burden, but were consid- 
ered almost part ofthe fami 

‘The home was faster than the ox. When eight horses were 
connected toa breaking plow, three tofouracres could bebrokenin | 
‘one day. The plows tel beam, bt farmers soon fxd that a 
Specaly-buit breaking plow with a large, slid cak beam os 


Braking with rss. Andy and ho 
Namnge 





stronger and more leble. Ths plow was ls asngle-bttom plow 
teaningithad only one share, but the adltion of acoulterenabled 
ito do4 much better ob, It was not necessary to emove all the 
stumps and rots before breaking asthe cout could cut through 
front of theme tneant that fot picking was done ater the 
Freaking and ot before as asthe ase with the walling plow and 

By the arly 1920s many farmers had several acres under 
cativaion. Ths oo needed pepartion snd other tplements 





owing onthe Case Ingworson 
‘am 
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erated fame could plow abot thre ae day wth wo 
forse puling a walking plow. Later a gangplow, which had we 
Bottoms, became popular twas piled by four or five horses and 





had a seat for the farmer. Other implements such as discs, drills, 
binders, and harrows were added. As cultivated acreage increased 
‘more grain was produced and the farmer began to market some, 
‘Teams of horses hauled grain into Westlock —~ the land was begin: 
ning to provide a good living. 





The 120s were a period of growth in different areas, Better 
barns were ust and more ilk cows were obtained. The cream was 
putin cans and shipped to market. Because skim milk. a aval 
be source of fod for hogs, farmers began to keep move hogs. 

Hog farming inthe early 1920s wae rather limited and only @ 
sow or twowas hep inthe bath with the cows, Later as staw stacks 
isecame common, the farmer kept several sows anda number of 
feeders confined by a fence. The straw sacks provided shelter for 
them, 

“Another small source of income was eggs. The chickens that 
werekepstunged fr themeciven Dring winter ey would 
Sithuddied together for warmth inthe barn, When spring arrived 
the chickens looked for nesting spots. Some were let to produce 
‘hicks, Bt f this could be delayed fora while, some eggs could be 
fathered and sold or traded for supplies, 

“There were, however still many problems such a fost, wet 
weather, and insect, Sloughs, pothole, and low areas were cone 
‘monplace and the wet conditions resulted in hordes of mosquitoes 
‘hich were such terrible pests that many farmers Kept smudges 
Boing most ofthe summer n barnyards tnd nest the house inn 
Eton to keep them away. Homemade remedies such as salves, ols, 
dnd protective coverings were also used inanattempy to find relief 
from mosquitoes. Thesects were also a problem forthe livestock 
When a farmer was breaking land, he tas forced to keep up 
steady pace because if he stopped the horses would step over the 
traces wile tying tod themselves of the insets 

The Plague of Insects 


Most years during the warm summer the insect plague was 
aimost unbearable, especially in wet weather, In Wet eas mos 
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quitoes, sand fies, bull fies, and blackfies were the worst. Atnight 
the had t0 Keep smudges. Some of these mosquitoes carried en: 
‘cephaliis (sleeping sickness), a disease ofthe brain. Many horses 
died from his dreed disease. The diseased animals lay’ around 
listlessly. For the horses we had ear covers made of cloth and nose 
baskets made of wire scrceh, For ourselves we had twenty-pound 
sugar bags with eveholes, covering our head and neck. For the 
hhands we wore gloves. So it was no picnic for the men either 

Cor Fisher 


Rabbits, Rabbits, Rabbits 

Rabbits, rabbits, rabbits and more. Every seven years or so the 
rabbit population would explode to astronomical proportions. 
Come lalland winter they would eat small evergreen brush, grain, 
left out haystacks. Seen some stacks 16" wide and 30-40-50 feet long 
‘chewed in from all sides tll they tipped over and if the farmer did 
‘not get the rest out that would be destroyed also. In the spring af 
those years they would get a disease called tularaemia, a disease of 
‘small animals (possibly man if they were bitten by diseased mos. 
autos) which would wipe them practically out If we aw a abt 
the next summer it would be almost a miracle so deadly was this 
disease. The first symptoms of this was blood blisters on the eas. 
‘The last time we had an epidemic like the one described was in the 
early forties Before thatit was every so many years almost lke clock 
‘work seven years or eight 





Ben Lievers 


Fire could alsobea problem, It was necessary to burn trees and 
‘muck land (peat sol) but sometimes it burned too deep and caused 
land loss. One particularly dry year (1924) alot of topsoil was lost 
Decause of ie, 

"There was plenty of work for the farmers, too. Since livestock 
were kept indoors during the winter, barns needed cleaning. At 
times the horses were kept in cold shelters where the mance 
would freeze and build up behind them. In some of these shelters 
there was litle room between the roof and the horses’ backs by the 
time spring arrived. Inthe cow barns, however, the manure had to 
be removed atleast every other day. Sometimes it was forked out of 
the door or window and left ona pile till summer. The best solution, 
iF the weather was not too cold, was to spread it on the fields 
immediately. 

"To move the manure the farmers used a stoneboat, Later, a 
wheelbarrow was also used to move manure out ofthe barn, either 
Onto a pile or onto the stoneboat. In the late twenties, manure 
Spreaders began to lighten the job. 

Notonly was the stoneboat used to clean barns or move loads 
arouind, but it was also used for transportation. With two horses in 
front, it was kind ofa poor-man's sleigh. Asitdid not havea tongue 
fr pole to control it, the driver had to be careful not to stop the 
hhotses too fast lest the stoneboat slide into the back ofthe horses’ 
legs. In the summer, when a stoneboat did not slide so easily, a 
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farmer would sometimes coo a frisky team down by hooking itt 
thestoncboat and going to soft ld He would give the teu fee 
rein and encourage the horses to gallop cd not take long before 
they were well-behaved 

This same method would sometimes be used to break a horse 
to the hares. This important job was often done tt the spi 
Two or three-year-old horses were usually the ones tuned The 
frst step was fo hater break the animals A collar would be put on 
and the young horse would be teamed with a wellbroken and 
reliable Horse Unies the horse was particularly rebels son 
leamed what was expected oft 


‘The construction offences required a ot of work and farmer, 
to thei dismay, found that fence posts made of spruce or poplae 
soon rotted away. Tamarack was'iound to\be much bontee od 
hauling tamarack fence posts and firewood from the low afeat, 
Became a winter project 

When t was necessary ogo tothe bush, afew farmers would 
set together earyin the morning, each with is team of horses an 
‘bobSlegh, They would take alongtheirlunchsince they would be 
aay the whole day 

Straight trees, about four to six inches in diameter, were cut 
down witha cossct saw They were then imbed. topped andl cat 
into twelve to fourteenfoo lengths. The posts were loaded with 
thebottom end ofthe treetotheontand te thinend tothe backof 
the leigh Ifthe load was lage it as bound together by a chan 
rapped loosely around the logs. A dip waste the cente of the 
Ined anlar the chain was in lace more posts were place op 
othe chain fo tighten i 

‘Gradually mechanization took pac. Tractors were fst used in 
‘Neerlandia about the mid-twenties By about 1925 Raymond Baker 
oughta tractor and Simon Tiemsira Bought one shorty afterward 
Raymond Baker's was a one-cylinder 1225 horsepower Intersa: 
tional Titan, powered by dilate, a fuel with am octane rating 
betveen gas and diesel. These fst tractors were used oly fo 
slationary power, because they were too dificult to handle ih Se 
fal 


“About the same time, Simon Tiemsta and Klas Taninga Se 
purchased a portable thecshing machine witha ten horseponee 
tionary gas motor and teninch cylinder. Before ths have he 
vain had been putin stacks and stored unt Neversber or Deco 
Err hen  thresher from another ommunty would come, 
When Tiemstra and Tunings arrived ats farmy threshing be 
gan, One man threw a bundle rom te stack onto the plaorm 
‘rere another cut the twine and fed the machine half «bundle aa 
time, The straw eame out on a conveyor at the other end and 
another man stacked it dning a fork. The grain came out of espout 
land was bagged and carried to a shed or granary where was 
$ored. The men charged fee for each sack of grin threshed 
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Coffe Grinder 

Siebren Tiemstra and Pete Tuininga went threshing 
throughout Neerlandia. They changed by the bag. There were two 
tug sizes — the twosnca-half bushel Canadian and the three 
bushel American. They changed for threshing by the Canadian ba 
Gneaan had sewn six inches on the top ofeach fis bags to make 
them bigger and thereby get more grain threshed for less. When 
Teemstraand Tulninga objected. he sid that his bags were standard 
Size. Everyone was upset but the threshing went on. In the course 
ofthe work, as ane ofthe men, Jacob Olu, was carrying afullbag 
{of grain on his back, the bottom of the bag fell out and the grain 
Scaitered on the ground. No one felt sorry forthe farmer — they 
thought he deserved i From then on Tiemstra and Tuininga 
brought their own bags 

Siebren and Pete would stay overnight at the home of the 
farmer for whom they were threshing. Most had no extra beds fo 
‘offer sothe two men experienced a variety of sleeping accommoda- 
tions. At Bill Krikke’s they were given two big woo! bags filled with 
San: Little Siebren Tiemstra took a run acl jumped on the bag 
intended for his mattress. While Fete looked on in amazement, 
Simon said, 1 willbe impossible forme to stay on topofitunless I 
make a dent in efit” and he rn and jumped again. 

‘Sigurd Tote, a bichelor spread bundles an the flor for them 
to sleep on. Siebren gota bundle witha rosebush init.“ havea 
Sore rer end all winter,” he moaned. 

Fes were agret pes in the pioneer days. At one home the 
threshing crew were presented with a molded pudding. As the flies 
Settled on it ikea blanket, the host sad, “Ifyou donteat quick, the 
fies wil get” 


"Any grain use for feed had tobe crushed. Klas Tuininga and 
Menne Ninninga were among the fist to own crusher The 
Crushers were powered by two horses walking ound and round. 
Farmers hauled their grain to the crushers 

‘Staring in 1928, McCormick Deering 15-30s came into the area 
‘They were a bg improvement over the fitan and used gas asthe 
fuel These machines were on stel wheels, providing a rough ride 
With the coming of these tractors anew eran the breaking of land 
brived.Tracors were heavy and had the momentum to pull the 
plow through the stumps. I the breaker did get stuck ina stamp it 
Fras possible to back out and take another run att. (When using 
ose fa reir gotstuck in antmp tee necessary © uhook 
the horses, hitch them to the back of the breaker and pull the 
breaker back.) Breaking could be abone/jarting job, and the opera- 
torhad tobe ready for sudden stops. Often several uns would be 
required before the stump was split, Not all farmers had these 
Remy taco 20 the Neningas and thes dd tof custo 
reaking 

‘When land was beingcleared astump often remained that was 
too big or too difficlt to pull out. When that happened farmers 
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sometimes resorted tothe use of dynamite or stamping powder. 
{The powder would be tamped well under the stump anda fuse 
inserted. Then one would ight the fase and ran. It done propery 
{iestump would spit and plsces would ino the a Ore tne 
made practice of Going this onthe fist of July, He thought pins 
tree a taste of ime and with every Boom he could prove he was 
working 

With the construction ofthe Pembina Valley Railway to Bart 
head in 927 the farmers no longer had fo deliver gran to West 
Teck. Along with the rallway came the elevators, and the Alberta 
Wiheat Pol opened in Barrhead in 1928. Many farmers joined the 
Pool beeasse they hoped throwgh co-operation to gain some 
Strengthin the marketplace, Others were ard ofthe power ofthe 
large co-operatives. Though Neerlandia farmers bad alvays 
sworked together usually harmoniously, many of them sere not 
Certain that membership in cooperatives such as the Pool was 
ompatible ith their Christian principles. The concept pools, co 
operatives ust nsors was aliliy-deteed enor weneverlanners 
set togetner 

There were trucking services to Neerandia by this time, 80 
wien afarmer ad livestock o ship he would sometimes acl them 
by wagon or drive them to.a central location where the animals 
‘Would be loaded on a tuck for shipment to Edmonton 

“The years 19201990 were a ime of growth. Prices fr gran and 
livestock were such thatthe Needandis farmer was makag fina 
Gil progress it seemed thatthe ploneers were justified in their 
hoige ofa new home. Life wes Becoming easier Mechantzaion 
tude posible to crop land more quickly and thus alowed more 
time for family ie 
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FARM SCENES 
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FOOD: AN IMPORTANT PART OF FARM LIFE 
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CUTTING 


Gran was cut wing a horscrawn binder George Anema, Four horses wor hiched ote bid: An eas has 


The tinge pu te gran in buns Jen and John Peers whip on the endo along bamboo handle tod upight 
See 187 ‘uh sb ash ofthe ee Poe Kamora’ Se 6 100 


‘Aor cutin, to grain had obo stoked Daa and Susie Later actors placed te hoees The Rowan bors Ko 
‘ano Span mary hows sok g ‘nbinde Joe and Kaas on var 
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bn Mast operated ne bina while Henry (at shown) cow Soong Pad obo done by anc. Abr Ele wih 
bh rate Rowe ante actor 100 ‘act on, Wino nd Sart 
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“The economic crash of 1990 marked the beginning ofthe De- 
preston ant brought fo temporary halt any economic advance 
Eat Neerandia was experiencing, Burin the Depression those 
farmers who owned tractors could not afford to bay fel for them s0 
they were parked and horses were sed insted. Prices or farm 
produce dropped drastcaly. As renulof this situation, the finan 
Eatonton othe farmers became desperate. They were even in 
danger of fosng their land because of unpaid land faxes 

‘Burin the early 1930s, farming metheds remained fain stable 
but inthe late thirties farming began to change forthe beter 
Improved crop yieks resulted when farmers began rotating heir 
{Ureal crops with legume crops. Since mane was the onl fri 
iy ang legume crops ah ser flowing were the ony 
ther ways to increase the rirogen level in the so Another major 
Sreakthrough at ths time was the dling of deep water wels 
Complete with, insomecases a windmill o pump the water Hand 
{luge were bocoming less dependable Because the wate able 
‘me getting lower 

Riachinerytoowasimproving. Rubber tires or tractors became 
available about 1938-9. Ahough feds were stil rough, rubber 
fires made fieldwork a itle less bonejarring, Frame buldings 
began to replace log structares during tvs time a5 well. Athough 
fre bullngs had been buil early they now began to be the 
ror instead of the exeption. 

“Though farming practices were slowly improving, prices fe- 
rnained iow and other setbacks occurred a well Halland sry frost 
smaged crops fn 1855.nesry frost devastate the crops. Farmers 
didnot carry crop insurance so tis was a tremendous os. In this 
instance the provincal government decided to lend ils support by 
Supplying seed grain fo the next spring. This was apprecied, bt 
Soe weeds, such as Ontario mustard; were introgticed with the 
Sed. By the ime farmers knew what these weeds were they could 
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rot eradicate them from the land. For years farmers tried to contol 
thembyhandpsking bait proved abeatosing bate Since these 
tweed seeds can ie dormant for many years, ctrl by culvation 
Ws impossbe: Wid oats as bacon a problem sigeit to ed 
Geayelgermiaton 

ir ple weeds were so thistle and Canada Nile 
‘They tended to grow in patches and farmers ied o contol them 
ty summer flowing by handpicking and by cutng down any 
patches in the crops witha sythe-A'eommon chore for cred 
fas picking weed inthe cope 

spite al ofthese setbacks and dificlis as the 1920s came 

toan end, farmers n Neeandia were thankful they were ale to 
Survive. Though money wat scarce they always had food on the 
ttle Even thesconomsstuaton was proving slowly bythe end 
Of this pero. actor were again coming ou of hiding Several 
makes and models were avaiable, but the Jon Deere B andthe 
Oliver 80 were most poplar in Neerandia Heated debates over 
the relative merits of he various tractors and even puling contests 
were held once farmers started to buy these machines. 


Harvesttime Down on the Farm 

"Harvesttime was a very special time on the farm —the season 
‘when farmers would take in the crop which they planted in the 
Springand which through the blessing of the Lord produced forty, 
shty, or one hundred fold. The first homesteaders used a scythe 
and fal for harvesting, but ater some years binders and threshing 
‘machines were used 


Cutting 

“We first binders to arive in Neerlandia were rather small 
(bavinga6to8foot cutting ba), were ground driven, andhad tobe 

alle by horses, The most amazing thing about these machines, 
Frwever was that they could te the bundles (eheave) automat 
ieallyby using twine and a complicated ite gadget called aknotter 
Whatan amazing ite mechantsmitit worked property, but what a 
pain in the neck if it would get out of adjustment. These binders 
so had a bundle carrier which could cary five to eight bundles, 
land then these bundles could all be dumped together This allowed 
the farmer to pile the bundles in rows, which nade it much easier 
for the stooker and ltr for picking up fr threshing. 

Being ground driven means the binder was operated via a 
chain rom the bull whe! (large wheel with las) and this turned 
only when the binder was pulled forward. As soon as the binder 
Stopped moving forward dh whole business would stop opera 
irthe binder was plugged or needed adjustment the farmer could 
operate the machine fora bit by hand vi a crank far from ideal 
bit cerainy better than nothing If the crop was standing upaght 
everything usually went reasonably well ut watch out the cop 
‘was bol lodged (a). Then you could sometimes see a “loud ot 
bie smoke” rising from the frmeroperator. Te knife would ploy 
up the eanvasses would stop, and the bundles looked like als of 
he}!Sometimesa whole eld would be cut from one directonif the 
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op was all lying in one direction. This made it somewhat easier to 

‘up and cut, but it took a long time to finish a fel. 

‘Some years later tractors were used to pull the binder. This 
‘meant steadier power, but it also meant the need for two people — 
fone to operate the binder and one to drive the tractor. Many times 
the tractor driver would be a son or daughter from eight years old 
up. These fist tractors were not equipped with a power take-off so 
the binder stillhad tobe ground driven, But about 1940 many of the 
‘actors came equipped with a power take-off (PTO) although it was 
not "live”. This means that the PTO did not have a clutch of its own 
but was driven by the main clutch that operated the tractor. This 
was, however, a great improvement as the binder could now be 
‘operated while stationary. If the binder would plug up while cut- 
ting, the tractor driver would disengage the clutch, take the tractor 
‘out of gear, and engage theclutch again tooperatethebinder. When | 
the problem was rectified, he would disengage the clutch once 
‘more, put the tractor back in gear, engage the clutch, and get under 
‘way again, In the late forties and early fities tractors started coming 
‘ut with “ive” PTO or a separate clutch so the binder could be 
‘operated while the main tractor clutch was disengaged. This elimi- 
nated alot of clutching and shifting and made for a much smoother 
‘operation. 


Stooking 
Catling the crop was only th fit sep in the harvest of 
tion, Thenest big ob was looking. And what a obit wl Th 
Hormel lines by the lder Seno ofthe fan or by someone 
Fired to do the job. Stooking involved setting the bundles or 
sheave upright othe gain heads would be up and sway from the 
ound tolp the gra o dry. A stock was made up of sito nine 
des sb bundles for ols and berley and usualy eightor tne 
for wheat The stooker would take a bundle in each hal and set 
them up against each ether in the form ofan iavertedV He would 
repeat he procedure putting two bundles on one side ofthe rig 
halones and then two onthe other side, Ths way they would hold 
‘achother up One bundle would sometimes be placed on each ide 
tithe stook and some farmers would also place one bundle fat on 
{opof his Ths wast elp shed any san that might fll and would 
fluo keep wheat om bleachingin the sun, The redder the colour of 
Goheat the beter grade the fimer would get for i, Many ofthe 
Thindles were very heavy, maling for hard work. Then, Yo make 
things worse, sometimes the bundles were very messy and even 
ted logetner when the crop was badly lodged. Usually one would 
Slartslookingatseven inthe morsngnd goto late inthe day Most 
smornngs the bundles would be soaking wet duetoheayy de from 
the nig before, sothe stooker would e soaked until the sun died 
the bundles and his pans, The fist few days of stooking olen 
meant very sre nges, especaly when sooking wheat oF cope 
infested with Canadian tiles of hemp net But by the end of 
thes week the fingers were well callovsed and the dm uncles 
fd eon 


‘Threshing 
‘When all the stooking was done, the task of threshing could 
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begin This was indeed the highlight ofthe hares operation How 
exdry young ind o that day looked forward fo the day when the 
Scher and wagons cane ling down the rad to faves te 
family’s cop. Hw every womatt and young tenaged git must 
i poe woman ah rg eran st 
held and feedeg'a crew of hungey men.'A tehigg cree es 
feveally made Sp of four to eight farmers ving tay Gove fo 
Exther who owned a threshing teachinetopeter Sad helped euch 
Stee iresh her cops 

asta, wha is needed. was one threshing machine and 
ne aly le tractor wis pul. A bt abot one hundred fet 
ignated seu th ply the tar andthe er nd 
trond pally on the tresher. The tector was then backed ip fo 
ighten the tek and then the pulley was engaged fo operate he 
tteshing machine: Whata tte and esta hos bets and 
pulleys Shaftsand chain whirand year and chater and dang. a 
Fey presive sgh The icehing machine would be plaed it 
thetentiea the held tobe tveshed here the armers hl betare 
Tare pd ons or more ganar Threirg we too done ch 
the layer fo provide & arew sink for witie proton and 
bedding or the ivestoc,) Also needed to run te whole operation 
sresone man who ren the theshingmachine and mages every” 
thing kept running in t-top shape Then there were fom our 
tsgh tamaters "men with wagon or hayrack anda eam of 
fines The tenses hauled tne bundles hom the Held fo the 
Tachines, They had olathe bundles by hand using a pene 
to throw bundles onthe hayrack. It would take a fair ito ski 0 
Budd's decent load that weld remain in pace ll the vay tothe 
machine, Many was the te that par ofthe oad would aide off 
‘ior ver ned th mochne When hs append you could 
tsualy sce the other men inghing with pice the poor guy= 
Moore hike wemotbicemae ee 

Then there were the tes that someones horses would tke 
fight at something or other and you would have a runaway. What 
tnctement hat soul create! Oneal my brother elle Teng 
fa runaway with his tum when heating for Harry Jane 
Thehowses headed sagt fora neve ence Hey had jot put up 
fring sight ahead at ul ie When they gt close othe fends 
{Roy ted © turn but aly tt wae fo late One hore jumped the 
fence and down te fencelin they tore, one horse on eat ide of 
the nce snapping of te fence pots th the neck Yoke and the 
tircatcingndemeath the wagon. Wha ames ary was nt 
impresed hen he sas his new ence and who can Blane Hin? 

There were woually one or two Bel pitches whose ask tas 
tohep the teamsters ad ther wagon: These men didnot haves 
team thelr own, they would just go rom ne wagon tothe next 
felpig pch buns 

Tah the wagons were ful he testers would hen forthe 
thresher fo union the bundles info the ever hungry jes ofthe 
incline. Here there was upaly one or two ope Saceers whe 
treuld help te teamster unload his wagon Te oundies would be 
tose ono the feeder heads fis and a chan would erry 
theminto the machune: The grain would hen be separated fom he 
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straw which was blown into pile while the grain was elevated and 
dumped into a granary. 

When the granary started to get full someone was needed in 
the bin tokep the grain spout cleat and tomake sure the bin would 
boetilled s full as possible. The granary man would usually bea son 
of daughter of the farmer at whose place they were at the time 
Being granary man had to be the worst job there was, especialy 
when the bin was getting fll Here you were trapped in, seemingly 
fogtien by everyone and the grin just Kop nly com 
down the spout. Allyou needed was a itof claustrophobia as Thad, 
nd you soon got the feeling that this was it— you were a goner. But 
Somehow or other tthe last moment, you always managed to get 
Someone's attention by hollering a loud as you could or else 

ushing the spout out of the granary. This soon brought resulta 
The spout wotld then go into anther granary which meant You 
hada few hours of respite, Being granary man did haveits compen 
sation because you could be where the action was and, best ofall, 
You could stay home from schoo. If you happened tobe threshing 
2 your place on a Saturday — wel that was worse than the plague! 

“Threshing started at 7.00 a.m. on the dot — at least not ater: 
‘The dew never bothered as there was enough dry grain inside the 
bundles to compensate for that. Threshing would continue unt 
12.00 noon, when everything was shut down for one hou for 
dinner At 100 pam. sharp you were ait again until 7.00 pm, a 
‘which time you would shut doven forthe day. Mot farmers had a 
fair amount of chores to do and if you did’ have any kids to-do 
them, it meant doing them in the morning before you started 
threshing and in the evening after you quit. This would mean 
geting of bed a 4305008 dong Your chores and eeing 

horses, eating a quick breakfast and then heading forthe ea 
‘Atnight you would eat supper and do your chores again. Usually it 
‘was af least 1000 pm, before you were done. By the time you hitthe 
pillow you were out like a ight, but the morning bell eame al too 
{uicly Tm sure most young guys onthe crew prayed for a day’ of 
fain af onetime or other. 
inspite of the long days and hard work, threshing always was 
an enjoynble time. There was always ime to playa trick or fo on 
each ater and the fellowship and working together was something 
tobe treasured 





‘The Homemaker 

‘The task of the women at harvesttime was also a very busy one 
and probably not appreciated enough. Imagine her having to feed 
an army of hungry men besides taking care of her own family and 
doing the hundreds of other tasks she was expected to perform. The 
‘men's day was long and hard, but the women’s was just as long or 
rmaybe longer. She had to have a good breakfast ready for her 
hhusband and sons by 6:15 a.m. If there were children she had to get 
them ready for school and attend to infants or small children. By 
9:00a.m. she had to have lunch and coffee ready and in the field by 
9:30 a.m. This lunch and coffee wasn't just a snack; every man 
would eat three or four double sandwiches of homemade bread as. 
‘well as cake and cookies. She would then rush back home to get 
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inner sey by 120 non, By this ine the men wee sang 
Sguinand were looking forward to fast An fesstitustally was 
‘ith spuds, meat and vegetables; enough to feed am sem! For 
ood measure each man would devour about half a pie for dessert 
Fey orth house wouthavetclean ap and wahallthe ity 
dishes, prepare anther good lunch nd teaby 330 pm, then rush 
hme an prepare supper fr her fly whe bang ben, pes, 
and cakes forthe next day. Flow they managed to get everything 
done and usually ght on te is something fo be marveled 
amber Taig 








ages cr Raa ri de 
iy eb ter oe 
have entered oor minds if we had boon completly sober 
sages tag eet ert 
tenes ind nd ps er in twee cf the an for Na 
had dsplofed,s0 'eonftonted John with what had done 
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‘ould doit, John heaved up his back, Charlie gave a grunt and is, 
back feet left the Barn floor 

We old john, “You only lifted his backend,” so he moved over 
a bit to the front of the horse, and heaved up again. And, lo and 
behold, all four of Charlie's feet left the barn floor John had done 
the impossible again. 








George Anema 





Turkey In The Straw 

How many of you remember straw stacks? They were wonder- 
falplaces to play: When threshing was Anished we couldnt wait to 
climb the straw stack and lide down, Dadalways strc warned us 
foto play on the stacks til they were three days old. That would 
{ive them a chance to settle and be safer for us. 

‘ne time though, the temptation was too great. Shit, Joan, 
Jack and I climbed up and slid down a fresh stack. To our horror 
‘when we reached the botiom Jack was nowhere to be seen. Fran 
tally we dug inthe area we had lst seen him. Finally he emerged 
Sing wide open mouth allo ta, Whatareefofind he nas 
Stl alive! We leaned the value of obeying Dads res that day. But 
rary we breathed nota word ofthis event him. 
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"The men who farmed Neerland inthe forties tok seriously 
God'scommandtotill the ground. They beeved that response to 
Goa they had to prepare the land well, keep i weed fee, and 
produce good cops and herds, They worked hard to schleve this 
Ena. Changes onthe agricultural scenein the 14senabled them to 
susreed: The Snancal etun to farmers increased drastically as 2 
result ofthe wartime demand for farm produce 

Nevertheless, the local people hal many shortages to cope 
wih It as cificu to get new actors and farm machinery nthe 
‘ry forties becuse the manufacture of instrument of wat Rad a 
higher pron than the manufacture of arm machinery. The metal 
shortages were aiso evident inte fac that barbed wire at hi me 
‘wosmch thinner and more diffu io work with, Iwas espedlly 
Toublesome to reuse because it could nat be oled up easly. Gas- 
tlie was also rationed, although there was always a good Supply 
{or agrcultura! purposes. During ths time farmers had hee Ow 
fanning mils tosesove weed seeds rom the grain. Seed gain was 
treated with formaldehyde in an effor to control mt. 

‘The major change in farming practices was the use ofthe 
Catlin nce or essing lan. These age shines ei 
fted much ofthe bck-breaking work and enabled larger areas of 
Inn fo be opened up for farming in much less time. The sight of 
these monatr slicing their way trough the bush with tees ling 
ltetenpinsbefore hem was major event for everyone. Theroar af 
thet motors would carry for miles and people would soon know 
stho was dearing more land. Along with the Cats came Digger 
breaking plows and heavier disks, andthe country soon opened 
tp Fire were everywhere and smoke vas thick as farmers baoned 
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Gambiing ante Abe Tanta 


the windrows to get more land into production and take advantage 
of the better prices for grain and livestock. For those who had been 
nabeto pay their way during the Depression, this was a wonder 
ful time. 

‘As early as 1940 tractors with lights and starters became avail- 
able. By 1946, the first tractors with hydraulics were for sale, These 
features made tractors easier to handle, more versatile, and useful 
for longer hours. 

‘Combines too were becoming more popular inthe 1940s, mak 
{ng the cutting and harvesting of grain faster and easier. No longer 
did long hours have to be spent stooking, loading, and hauling the 
fgrain tothe threshing machine, The combine brought with ita new 
Set of problems, however. Fields were often too rough for effective 
combining, The many roots on recently-cleared land were often 
picked up with the swath and caused breakdowns. Most of the 
Combines were pulltype and often got stuck in the soft spots, Once 
the grain was swathed it took long time to dry because fields were 
small and often sheltered by bush, Then too, combines left the 
straw in the field and this posed another problem because most of 
the other field machinery was not capable of working the straw into 
the ground. To overcome this problem many farmers burned the 
straw. Farmers at this time either did not know that burning robbed 
thesoi of much-needed nutrients and fibre or they simply accepted 
the leser ofthe two evils, Nevertheless, combines were seen as an 
Improvement over the cutting, stooking, and threshing method 
and more farmers purchased them, 

With the end ofthe war and the stabilizing of prices, the 1940s 
was one ofthe better periods for agriculture. It was in these years 
that Neerlandia farmers became more prosperous and well-estab- 
lished. 








Unemployed 

The thanks the faithful horse received. During the latter years 
of the war many farmers with tractors let their horses run wild and 
they began breaking into granaries, One horse was 50 smart he 
would back up toa fll granary and let fly with his hoofs, Knocking 
{hole inf the granary. The gain would pour outin the deep sow 
Then about fifteen or twenty horses would come to feed and tram: 
pple the grain into the snow. Many of the horses would get to water 
&and the grain in the stomach would start swelling — bursting the 
Stomach. With a litte imagination, you can understand the terible 
ppain the animals suffered. Some ofthese animals were shot for thelr 
wn good because they became pests: the unemployed without 
work, a life of boredom. No fault oftheir own, but of the times and 
the system, plus the refusal to start from the bottom and work upto 
become efficient workers. 





Cor Fisher 
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STEEL-WHEELED TRACTORS 


‘Andy Neon end Clarence Rowasn clearing lad, 1046 


Afro ibe, Gor Koes 


‘Stostnhoeed actor ware ti muse nto 1950. Henny. 
‘Hem and at Peters, Lambert Wien on race 











Clarence Mas posing wit ie Ore, 1298. Not tera = 
‘Grating te rat Crushing gain Hie John, Joe Werenge, 1897 
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1950-984 

The beginning of this period brought many changes tothe 
apgcultral scene the more important changes were the coming 
electricity to the farms, the development anc use of ferizer snd 
herbicides, the use of supplements for feeding livestock, and the 
improvements tractors and machinery 

“The ist of these changes waste coming of rural electrification 
Jn195L. Although some ofthe setlers had previously had access 
clectcty through gas-powered generators or wind charger, the 
foming of rualcletication made electrical power watabe to 
Slmostallthe farmers. This event had tremendogs implications and 
itopened upnew horizons in al aspects ofthe peoples lives, There 
vas better light o work by in the Rouse and inthe bam. Elect 
Power could be used forvenlating bars by the use of fans and ad 
In feeding animals bythe use of augers and electric motors. Pres 
surized water systems which included underground water lines 
iseame possible. The lie ofthe farm wile was also made much 
casee wth electric stoves, refrigerators, and other appliances. 

“The use of chemical ferlizers such a8 16-200 and 1-480 in 
granular form begen in the eary fifties, Crop yields showed an 
Immediate increase an this resulted in larger finan feturns per 
2cre of land seeded. Farmers also became more aware of and More 
Concerned about weeds in ther felds. Many farmers invested fn 
blanket mills remove the wild oats from the seed grain, Broadleat 
weeds were controlled more effectively through the use of weed 
Sprays but wild oats continued to be a problem, Tt was also about 
this time tha concentrates began to be used in livestock feeds 
resulting in healthier and faster growing animals 

Farm machinery was also improving at this ime, In the mid 
fitties the handling of hay was revolutionized by the square baler 
All hay had been handled loose but now it could be baled and 
Stacked, The bales were handied by hand a fist, but ater stokes 
wwereinvented along with front-end loaderson the tractors. Because 
hay could be hauled much easier and efficiently, more hay could be 
put upand more cate could be kept. 

efor tlers came ot, farmers continued to thresh some of 
their grain because they ceded stow stacks for eatie feed and 
bedding. They would thresh as much as they needed to provide the 
necessary straw stacks and combine the ret. This also solved the 
Carlier problem of leaving the straw in he fed. The work load as 
ver hey Beng ten ea ae was on hi own Thee ae 
no longer any threshing crews; the threshing had tobe done by the 
resources of each farm family. = 

‘With baler the farmer could gather the straw from behind the 
combine, Asa result the use of threshing machines gradually de 
lined. Nevertheless, some farmers continued using them becuse 
they worsted about the grain not drying inthe swath, However a5 
the workload increased, the job of stoking became less and ess 
attractive. By 1960 almost everyone had switched to using the 
Combine, Harvesting was done more efficiently but the camaraderie 
and co-operation among farmers in threshing was lst 

Darling the sss farming continued to changein te Neelan 
dia area. Commosity prices continued to climb any steadily even 
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though they fuctuated up and down. Probably the most striking 
development during these years was the growth of automation 
Sclepropelledswathers and combines could be seen everywhere 
Grain augers, racks ith host, automatic ble wagons, and grind 
eremivers greatly improved farming methods and eliminated mich 
ofthe matual about 

With all these improvements, farmers would handle more 
land: farms sere Becoming bigger as farmers with small holdings 
sold out to others who ifcrested theirs. Livestock herds were 
incteng nse wel, and bigger an were ing uk This 
Jado the start ofigud-manure handling systems 

erlizers and Chemicals were more widely used, resulting in 
larger crop yields than ever before, (There was, however, some 
concern about the long,-term elect ofthese chemicals.) Tn addition, 
Soil testing was starting to become popular and tis provided the 
farmers with valuable information which helped thern decide how 
‘much and what kind of fertilizer or chemical tose. There wat 
larger variety of crops grown. Canola (originally called rapeseed), 
fa ps and bea were octonally grown adion fo he 
sual barley, wheat, and ost crops 

Steady growth continued fo be the dominant trend in the 
seventies. Tactors with dual wheels became common and s00n 
sen aicondoned cbs wee sanded euipment four 
drive tractors began to replace the two-wheel drive models and this 
enabled farmers to work more oftheir own land. Machinery size 
increased in order to keep up with the larger tractors, afd fariners 
were able to farm more and with less manpower. Round balers 
began to replace square balers and electric mile began to replace the 
ginder-mixers. Dugouts began tobe used for livestock water sup- 
Bi and improvements were being made in animal mtriton. Large 
Etides were being made in animal genetics, resuling in faster 
{growing animals with better feed-conversion ratios 








Farmers began to specialize at this time. Whereas farms had 
consisted ofa few chickens, pigs, and cows, anda few acres of land, 
they nowbegantoconcentite on ising ony one kind ivesock 
Some fairly large dairy operations came into existence as well as 
farms that specialized in laying hens, boilers, or feeder cattle. Some 
farms concentrated on raising cereal and cash crops. Quite afew of 
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the farmers in the Neerandia are sent nto the hog industry and 
hogbams began tobe bultall over the countryside: The Neerandia 
aren has become one ofthe most intensive hog raising areas inthe 
province of Alberta, Some farmers stil do mixed farming a 
Eombination of hogs, cattle and grain 

‘Due fo the complexity of farming, farm organizations came 
into existence. The National Farmers Union had been in existence 
foc many years but few Neerlandia farmers joined. More felt om: 
fortable with Unifarm when it was formed and some joined i 

“The Christan Farmers Federation of Alberta had its beginning 
in Neerlandia in 1971 anda provincial organization was formed in 
1974, The purpose of this organisation fe to present a Christan 
postion in regard to agricltural issues and to attempt to apply the 
Focal principles of stewardship and justice to farming. Many 
Neerland farmers joined this orgonization. Their intent was "0 
farm in accord withthe land — thats, na way that conserves the 
environment while producing food and maintaining an econom- 
aly feasible ont 

Nes cntnad to row in size as many ames bough 
land in surrounding districts: Bumper crops, good markets, an 
{00d prices al combined fo contribute to the inerensing prospety 
Srthe Neerlandia community. Inflation began tobe a major concern 
bbutthe way to bea tha, seemed, was to borrow money and build 
tam or buy land. More land was aiso being eared andthe love 
lands were Seng drained 

By the 1980s farmers were able to operate farms many times the 
size oftheir foreathers farms. The pioneers faced the problems of 
Survival inane land and the development ofthe land for agrci- 
tural purposes; their descendants have to face such questions a 
‘whether biggeris necessarily beter what pace the use Ofchemicals 
hasin farming, and what should be made of technological devlop- 
ments 














Cattle 
When I was just a lad 


Most ofthe pioneer families brought a cow and sometimes a 
calfalong to theit homesteads. The cow would be a source of mile 
forthe family and the calf would eventually become another milk 
cow, a bill, oran ox In the end, al cattle would grace the table a8 
roasts or some other form of beet unless, of course, they met an 
taney death 

“The kind of cattle the pioneers brought were mostly a red 
mongrel species, They were tall and gangly with long thin horns. 
Theirfront quarters were usually heavy and the back qeartrslight 
“Among the pioneers it was common to hear someone comment, 
“That one s fo skinny you can hang Your hat on her hipbone." The 
cate would roam free since there were no fences. They would 
Search for grazing areas and feed on the wild native grasses along, 
the sloughs twas poor quality but twas feed. A farmers few cattle 
would usually stay together. One of them had a cowbell and their 
bwner would have to recognize the sound ofthe cowbell in onder to 
find them and bring them home 

Bringing the cows home as often girls work. The gels would 
have to go through the bush, looking here and there while follow 

the cow tals. One time two Tuning sisters had a long hunt, 
and by the me the found then er twas dark. When they got 
them home, the one sister lagghed and asked the other, “Hovr are 
yougoingto mk that one? ts only gotone teat” They had brought 
rome ster! 

Te became even more difficult to find the cows when trained. 
Allone could hear was the rain aling, While getting soaked tothe 
Skin one would stain to hear cowbelland al one could hear was 
{he Sound ofthe rain. (You would continue t listen tll ah yes, 
you could hear something! You heard not only one bel, but many, 
bolls in all directions!) Meanwhile, the cows would be standing still 
Under the tees, tying to say out of the rain. 

Tn wintertime, the animals were sheltered in small log barns. 
They were fed mosty native hay which the farmer had managed to 
stack during the summer and some grain to, iit was available. But 
grain was scarce, asthe land frst had to be eared, broken, and 
Seeded before the pioneers reaped any harvest 

‘Many oxen, to, were brought to tis country. They were used 
for breaking new land and for pulling wagons or plows, These 
creatures were known for their speed — or rather, ck of it. Jan 
Oldegbers would say that one had to put a stake in the ground 
every once in a while to see if the plow and oxen had moved 
‘Working vith oxen took real patience and many a pioneer under. 
stood the saying, “If you have driven oxen seven years without ever 
sting mad al them, you've earned heaven.” But there was sil the 
Eautious farmer who warned his son who was behind the ox and 
plow, “Easy Liscas, Easy Lscas.” 


‘A few years have gone by 








As a farmer could afford it he would increase his herd some- 
times it would be only another scrubby runt. But one had to know 
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‘what he was buying, One young homesteader came home with 
fineooking new cow, Only afew days later, the tall fll off — the 
ton hada fetal Since the tal was an absotenecesty inthis 
tmowgulfo and dy infested country, the seller had taken the neces 
sary Ness wo peocursa sak. GF tos nok uncounted © 
favesmalleareand alg since they fove off te winters bing what 
thoy were) From tha neon, the young flow pulled cach cow's 
tat before he would buy one 

Thee wer also tines, though thatthe farmer wished his cow 
dis netvetaAae oding he al wh beg med 
Slipping the mikes fae or wrapping around hisnecke the all 
Merino the farmer us brated mel agua the cor 
Hank dosed hs eyes, and milked a quichlas he could 

a7, the government loaned two bulls to Neelanta home 
steaders an arrsgement to help the setlers improve tne cate 
{The bulls were a lua purpose sed Shorthon (Dual purpose 
inveds re unable for dongs bet or day ete. A Eula 
Iganed toa syndicate of five Se more farmers: One wos stationed at 
Gael Baker’ theater a another central place nthe stement 
Se farmer would bing thes cows tote ball and pay te olan 
fea dr er soreta povond he eedngand ced 

aH 

Ina number of Neeandia farmers made use of the Cow 
pal wincrease treat nerd: THe cows ad tobe branded she 
government coc them payment sot made lenny 

Sppers Sr neteased the number eff covs by vet the aid of 

the Cow Bl He hd to all them home from Pbvoch and arved 
fone elo he night Hs we Jee woke up when he 
feard the noe Inherlongaghigwnand dippers sh opened he 
Goorofthe og house toinvestgate, Upon doing so, se teared one 
sftccows se tay that tran gay ite night Henry ws able 
toget ne cnr homeagun ut we never abt to ml her or gether 
incase mas hein erly et 

‘Then he long hard winter of 919 etre Show came he i of 
citer tat year and stayed welinto ne next May Iwas cold and 
feed was shot Many ofthe cate dd of epee empty spoon 
Giese) What feed ay avaiable wo elie a astronena pcs 
ey doles fora ako ay (rack was tux? by 1 By 9) 


waranty 

Pet cd 

a eas tc ence he nel nd Tb 
soft BOY te emer bev rum Sailr 
cemhiyharesinanirtcT irene Oe 
Se core ot 
eae 

Se: ci ani io 
eae sea a om i rt 
fener iene oe area eer 
Pie ote reeny a peng rena 
ee 
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They archeaver in the hindquarters han in the font and are used 
{erproducion of milk (although they would stil grace the farmers 
ttle when ther usefulness af milk producers ws ove). 

Fumes didnot ake tei sck cows oa veternasan —it was 
to fa and they also could nt alfort H cows got bloated, some 
famers would trea them with coal ot» bot was given inte. 
nly The milk from the cows next milking, though, could not be 
tied inet tasted ike oa ol Serious cass of Don were ested 
by puncturing the cow's stomach with a roar 

During he this farmland continued abe cleared, but most 
clit ws ed for growing gran, and farmers dit not have much Feary ie 140 
fame pasture, Cons grzetin the bush pastures or along sloughs, 
but sometimes there wae not much grass to be found, Oe farmer 
would sometimes remark to another that he wondered whether a 
neighbour tle were fying dow because they were resting ster 
having had thee lof gras ri they had become ied looking for 
fy 

More years have gone by, 

Myson has hs own ithe boy 

Although mixed farming had ben the nor, towards the ate 
foes a sow trend towards specialization developed. There had 
been many changes in animal op, and manure handling, Some 
lamers were no longer dependant onthe cream cheque make 


ends meet, Farmers realized that there were advantages to having 
only one or two types of farming. 
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Henry Mast was probably the first to specialize in purebred 
Hrefords, a type of beet cattle. Beef cattle are chunky andl square 
looking, with their weight spread evenly between the front and 
back quarters, mostly along the backbone, Henry began with a herd 
of about twelve cows with calves in 1945 and had increased it to 
about one hundred head two years later when, due to health 
reasons, he had to sell. The Masts exhibited their cattle and sold 
breeding stock. In the summer, the cattle were pastured and 
brought home for the night. In the winter, they were fed hay, grain, 
and chop. 


Artfial Insemination (A) — the Bull on Wheels — was 
introduced in 1957, resulting a radial change in animal busbar 
dry. The Vega Arical Insemination Breeding Assocation, a coop 
tztive ofthe surrounding farmers, was established at that time, 
Each member pid ten-dellar membership fe. Alber Janssen was 
hited as A. technician. A farmer coald nov have his cows bred 0 
select bulls to improve his herd in one or more speciied areas, The 
frst year mostly dary cows were serviced n 961, Bob janssen took 
over from his father and became the Ai. technician, in 1963, the 
ooperative was dissolved and Bob setup the Barthead Animal 
Treeders Association. At that time, seventy-five percent ofall the 
‘Al. sevice wes performed on dary cows, This changed the follow. 
ing year when Semen front exotic European breeds became aval 
able although semen from the Netherlands could not be imported 

‘ntl about 1960 asthe Dutch cattle had hoot and-mouth disease, 
But Neerlandia farmers were a progressive group. They saw 
the advantages of doing their own Al. They were alvays azound 
the animals and thus could ineeminate their cows atthe optimal 
times rather than waiting fr the A technician who might hot be 
available. After 976, when the Barrhead Animal Breeders Assodae 
thon was dissolved, most farmers ether kept a bul ordi their own 

al 

A recent advancement in the cate industry is embryo trans- 
planting (ET), Embryos from one or two elect cows are trans. 
slanted non-surgical into recipient cows. Case Van Beck began 
{sing this method in 1982 to improve hie Sinmental her, aver 
live offspring per select cov. At first he ented Barshead 
1 Clini forthe transplanting (done by an ET technician), 

but now delet cows pls several recipients are taken to Nanton. 


ony Mest and is pienin 
He a 








Forthedairy farmers, a majorchange occurred after the cream 
ery in Barthead was overhauled around 1967 to include the process- 
ing of skim milk powder as well as butter. Except for those living 
along the mail route (their cream was picked up by the mailman an 
delivered to Barchead), the cream was still being shipped in cans to 
Edmonton by truck. With the conversion of the Barrhead NADP 
plant, however, farmers could start shipping fluid milk. Many did 
‘ot do so immediately, however, since it took a large intial invest 
‘ment to convert to fluid milk operation. Art Peters was one ofthe 
firstin the area to ship fluid milk (1968-69). After converting to fluid 
milk, the dairyman no longer had the skim milk by-product from 
separating the cream, so he could phase out his hogs and specialize 
indairy farming. 














Over the past years, the average dairy cow's milk production 
has increased considerably due to better feeding and careful breed- 
ing. In 1940, a cow's average production per lactation would be 8,000 
pounds milk and 280 pounds butterft. By 1960 it rose to 10,000 
pounds milk and 360 pounds butterfat. By the 1980s, increased to 
14,000 pounds milk and 540 pounds butterfat. Among Neerlandia 
farmers, the Frisian Holstein is the most popular milk cow. 

‘The beef industry initially included primarily Herefords and 
Black Angus; now some farmers have Charolais and Simmental 
(maternal breeds). The calves ofthe former are smaller and weaned 
at 400 to 450 pounds; the latter are larger and weaned at 700 to 800 
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inds because the cows are also good milk producers, Holstein 
eer ae also raised for beet, mally by the dairymen 

‘Necrlandia farmers who ep etic have specialized into dairy 
orbect The beef farmers generally have mined farms, raising grain 
Sd hogs besides, whereas ful milks the main source of ieome 
fordairy farmers Today, only afew farmers keep on individual cow 
toserve a the family’s source of mike 


‘The Pound 


Pound: an official government means to deal with stray ani- 
mals; a fenced/-off area on a Pound Keepers property where stay 
animals were brought when they had been making a nuisance of 
themselves by going onto prohibited property. 


During the pioneer yes, livestock were fre to roam the bush 
or follow the leeks to find grazing areas to thir king. Bat 
Aisknown o the lvestockownet, the Domestic Animals At of 1825 
tnd 1923 changed that. The Act roquzed municpaiies o have by 
ins prohibiting animale rom sunning atlarge. ft sems, weve 
that he Nerina area had no such fesrcons und 3929 

InNovember 929, when Neetiania was part ofthe MLD. of 
shoal Creek, the Domestic Animals Act was pated by the Coun 
Sane and Councilor Joseph Baker appinted Henry Kippes 
$1 as Found Keepor onthe NEWO-623-5: ava resul ofthe byw, 
Necriandin anus were now rected. Most male animals were 
Dotto ruat large ort enter another person property, Where the 
property was surrounded by a lawl fencer no animal wast 
espa and i other han the owners animale were found within 
thatfencedoff area, Use animals cull be Brought othe nearest 
Pound 

"The fence, however had tome! certain regulations. Foran 
ple mate with rao bonds tcoult nt be more than eighteen 
[iches trom the ground; it had fo have posts not more than fee 
fet apart and te number oral or boas cou not be less than 
four hire fence had to have a es thre tans on pons no 
more than siteerrand-one half fe apart. There weremore reg 
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tons: the fence had to be eight feet away from grain crops and 
twenty fet away from haystack. There were a few variations but 
the message wad clear — make a good fence! 

“There was also a provision forthe protection of animals from 
dogs. If dog was olf is owners property and was “parsung. 
worrying or destroying cate, horses, sheep, pigs or poultry 
Could beled 

Aer an anil was ingonde, the owner sul seem the 
animalby paying the Pound Keeper for expenses. The amour that 
Could be charged had been stipulated in 933 a fllows (hey were 
revised from time to time): 

For capturing a male animal and bringing itt the Pound $2.00 
Tote Pound Keeper foreach day that he kept 
Staion, bl, jck or boar $1.00 





Ram or he goat 3.35 
Horse, mule, donkey, cal, or swine $0 
Sheep or goat $20 
Goose $0 

Other expenses: 

For notiying owner $50 
Forgiving nouce tothe Department in Edmonton $23, 
Foreach mile travelled $10 


Fora notices 5:00 
The maximum tobe charged for one animal was twenty dallas 
xcept inthe case of male annals 
Fallure to comply with the ordinance by unlawfully taking 
animals from the Posi could result in'a maximum fine of one 
Hundred dolar Ia mate animal had been removed, there wes the 
silty ofa thirty-day imprisonment instead ofthe fine 
pon August 135, when Jowph Holwerda was council, Ches 
Leder was appointed Pound Keeper on the 42-05. AS Chis 
Leder discovered, being a Pound Keeper was fraught with prob 
lems. He wrote the following letter on September 31996, 0 the 
Minister of Municipal Ata 


(On August 3,126, a ull was dlvere othe pound ept by me and as 
‘heomner ae unknown othe ary deverng the sl bull posed notes 
‘edb themes Animate AetTe et day toners neo 
ranean mony edad enh erg 
Tethers by geting two sree ar proidodin te Set 3 othe Domest 
ims act i 

The owner of he bl wen tothe party ho dlrs he dbl tothe 
found and scared writen statement tat he WOuld ut sain the $00 
Slowed under the A Asi wasnot st home beg ony song igor 
Bache es nen oy wl Mistallwthoat 
ermisonan thou paying the 

He ve me on gst . 

Gan or any pound hep slate any animals impounded without 
receiving the ees du at et font inthe Domest Aare Se 

fa poundieeperreleses any annul aout rcrrng he es ue, wt 
hecomm ranch fhe Domest Armas Atandishehabesbeponecaed 

TT any person takes posesion of ay andl cr animals impounded 
‘witout pertson of he found keer ad wth making py te 
Kee dels he comniting en a pant the Domes Anus Ac a she 
‘bbe to te prosceted? 
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Soul a pound keeper ake action in 3 aie ths or could he et the 

ante 3) 

‘ether any amendments made tothe Act er 1992720 would you 
sup ih iy ibe mero signe 
Trae pound keeper 
Rc i 

Its not known what reply Chris Leder received. 

In June 1946, Henry Kippers Je. was appointed by Fred Casa- 
vantas Pound Keeper on the NW 16-62-3-5 and remained such until 
1955, when Neerlandia became part of the M.D. of Barrhead. In 
1956, Joe Tuininga was appointed Pound Keeper by Bll Olthuis, 
‘The Pound was then located on the SE 25-61-35. 

‘One of the animals brought to that Found, a 600-pound Here- 
ford steer, was never redeemed. After Joe posted a number of 
advertisements and a period of time had elapsed, the animal was 
sold, With the funds, expenses against the animal were paid and 
the balance was given to the general fund of the Barrhead munic 
ipality, since the owner remained anonymous. 

{Joe remained Pound Keeper until May 1976, when the Alberta 
government passed a new Stray Animals Act, which made provi- 
sions for an inspector to be in charge of stray animals within each 
County. 


Loose Catle 
The neighbour's cattle would be in my crop every day —I had 
wamed him and even milked his cows, but his boys never cared. So 
finally Igo fed up with it. I walked the cows (about forty of them) 0 
the Found at Chris Leder’, but the bull refused to go s0 we put him 
‘ina wagon and brought him there. My neighbour was furious — he 
figured I would get the money he had to pay to get them back. 1 

don't know how he finally did get the catle back 
Gerrit Ingwersen 


‘Stuck inthe Muck 
‘One thing most homesteaders looked for when they settled 

tig are wa he aay gid water eure for hel ne 
stock. A ceekor small ake served this purpose: Hlaving asmallake 
or body of water on your land, however, could create some prob 
Jems since your ctl could get stuck or even drown in them This 
problem sti exits tow aml degre ots ay. Most ofthe cal 
kes have muskeg ll around the edges with virtually no bottom to 
it Horses usually were smart enough to stay away from the sot 
sound but cows aemed fo want ose haw cle they could get 
e danger was uswally the greatest in the spring since the cate 
were longing for some greet grass, and the ft green shows 
Usually emerge around the lakes, The catle would keep going 
closer to the waters edge as they looked for those new shoots and 
then they would break through te frostand down they went, They 
usually managed to keep their heads above the water but if they 
remained in the cold woter oo long they would die of preumons, 
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Mosty, however, there was no way they could get out themselves so 
they needed help. A horse was quickly hamessed and backed as 
close to the cow as possible. A chain was then ted around the neck 
lof the submerged cow and tothe singletree attached to the harness 
fn the horse: The horse would drag the animal until she was once 
again safe on firm ground, Planks were often needed for farmers to 
walk on so they could get close enough tothe animal to get a chain 
on it. The reason you attached the chain to the animals neck was 
that this usually eas the only part of her body that was above the 
water. Their necks are pretty tough though and I can't ever recall 
hurting the animal this way. I can recall one spring when in the 
1950s sh of our milk cows failed to come home for milking. As there 
was alot of bush around yet at that time, we spent a considerable 
time looking for them. Ihappened to wali close tothe lake, located 
‘on the Gordon Tuininga farm now, and there were the six heads 
Sticking out of the water. Bay, did Topsy have to do some pulling 
that day. If my memory is correct all six cows survived this ordeal 
‘without any adverse effects. After that we generally tried to keep 
‘Ourcattle aray from the lake untill the frost was completely out of 
the ground. 








Lambert Tuininga 


Horses 

‘Alter using oxen forthe first five years, many of the pioneers 
changed to horses. Some of the early settlers had horses called 
‘ayuises which were wild horses that came from the U.S.A. They 
‘were generally small, standing thirteen to fourteen hands high, 
although some were taller. Ike Nanninga and Bill Olthuis often 
broke horses for others in the area, The horses were used for 
transportation as well as for fieldwork in summer and to haul 
firewood in winter. They were thin and always looked tired. In the 
summer when they could graze, they would put on some weight, 
In the summer the farmers would cut the lite bt of hay that grew 
and the oats they raised for green feed. The green grain would be 
Cutand stooked, then left to dry. Later it was stacked and the whole 
bundle was fed to the livestock. 

Some suggest that the early settlers bought light horses, 
weighing around hwelve hundred pounds because “the ground was 
0 soft and wet, In the early days, heavier ones would get bogged 
down in it, After another five of six years the surroundings got 
‘more solid, and the farmers figured they should have heavier 
horses.” In any case, in the early twenties, a man called “Texas’ 
Johnson, who travelled around witha Belgian stallion, broughtitto 
Neerlandia to breed the mares. From this cross between the light 
‘mares and the heavier stallion, they raised some fine workhorses, 
bigger and sturdier than the mares they were from. 

Ray Wharton of Shoal Creek had a registered Percheron sta: 
lion and for some years his hired hand, Mr Jardine, “pedled his 
stud” — he travelled through the district with Wharton's stallion 
‘once every week for a few months, stopping at farms to see if the 
farmers wanted any mares bred to his horse. The fee was two 
dollars at the time of service, and five dollars when the mare 





showed signs of being in foal, The Anemas raised three colts on 
the facm that were sted by Hs stallion 

‘There was also a big roan Belgon standing at stud inthe 
oxi’ tery tn in Barca for «fw yeas. This hone 
‘eghed more than a fon 

In 936 the farmers of Nerandia again thought it waste to 
improve thet hore population. They formed at association snd 
ota subsidy under vestockimprovement plan. John Anema yas 
Etected to house and care forthe salon fortes years and then 
the animal would belong to him. The farmers bought a jet Back 
Percheron stallion for sb hundred dollars. He was a wel-but 
three year-old, but not proven breeder. The farmers came fo look 
at him one afternoon swhen he was brought to Neelandin, Oe 
them, a Groninger afer he had looked the horse over eaefly 
Said (hate hs name) Wat lsson noon?” Someone sad Rot? 
This man knew buta few words in the Engh language she i 
hot understand it He sid, (He had better not be ay) “Hj ot 
‘aatfol sain“ When he heard the man sy, Roy it hed sounded 
{0 hgn ke “lo, which in Gronings mesns lay. The men tak 
heard him hac good laugh over i 

‘The farmers Kept the horse fortwo seasons but were disap- 
pointed with theres. They gotonly afew colts from hs salon 
Ber tryinghim out for wo seasons, the farmers thought best o 
salthe hore It ws ltr seen that he horse was nota fal yas 


lack of exercise that made him perform so poorly. A farmer living 
‘east of Neerlandia bought him for very little money. He put 3 
harness.on the stallion and worked him along with his other horses 
inthe field, The result was that before long he gota normal crop of 
colts sired by the stallion. 


Sincehorses donot have a strong constitution, they sured 
‘riety of ailments. A horse that had been overworked or galloped 
for to long could become wind-boken, A wind broke homes 
breathing could be heard ang way of andi could work or enly 
short periods of tine 

‘ib overied a hore with too much grain, especially when 
was not working, could cause fo founder. AThore ta wat 
foundered walked stifiy on its front legs and was considered 
Worthen. The sit walk resulted from th horse trying fo pet 
the swollen, tender underside (Frog) of ss hooves, Ahough = 
hardworking horse needed good feeding to be able to keep is 
Conlon, «farmer had fo be careul not fed foo much gana 
fishorses. 

If farmer found is horse had gotten into the granary and 
overeten the stiggested care wast stand the hors in cold ater 
Ifthe water wes dp enough to covers belly the fermentation of 
the gain vas supposedly slowed dovn 

Stal leg, a condition that caused the back legs to swell wie 
standinginthe sals after work, affected some horses, This as ot 
A cerous allment and would dear upalter exercise, Cole wa ss08 
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‘common ailment when a horse was restless and seemed to try to 
Kicks belly the Dr. Bells bot would be taken ou to tea i 

‘Alter workingin cold weather ahorse would be either brought 
into the bam or covered with a blanket. Ifa horse was let out of the 
then to denkin cold weather, the farmer had tobe careful ded not 
feta chil Furthermore, horse had to be Tet to cool off ater 
Stocking hard before'twasallowed to drink one was notcarefila 
horse could develop pneumorua 

Botfies were also a problem and many horses were lost be 
<auseof boty infestation, Since there was no veterinarian in the 
istic, ivestock diseases wally could not be tested very effec: 
tively, Some ofthe homesteaders, however were handy ith ani 
‘nals and often then home remedies were successful Albert Jan 
Oidegters had some experience in raising livestock and he often 
pions hs neighbour with pin eng hi ck nina 

sides the ever-present Dr. Bells guid that ws administered 
ray mer gp an asarimen ses ni int which 
srere rubbed on the sores tha often developed from the chafing of 
harness or saddle. oe J 

“Te care of ahors'sfeet was also important. Hooves needed to 
be trimmed to prevent them from breaking, During the winter, 
horses were sometimes ited seth shoes. Shoes provided stability 
in ey conditions and enabled horses to pull four or five times a 
heavy a Toad. ‘Nevertheless, shoeing horses was not commonly 
donein Neerlandia.A horse that wes tsed during the winter would 
Sometimes develop a limp because a prce ofc had formed under 
the hoot Chipping tis wif would soon corre the problem, 

"The grooming of a horse was another part ots care, Many 
farmers brushed the animal periodically with a carrycomb. The 
rane and tail were trimmed fo the length preferred by the owner 

“gets hore ready to workin the Bel took ime: Fist collar 
was put around its neck. A poodly-fting collar would chate the 
horses shoulders, resulting in sore spots A hamess was ten 
$hrown onto the horse and bucked in place, Next ride wos put 
on fist abit was put into the horses mouth and then straps were 
pul over its head and eas (ome horse's ears were touchy). An 
Irportant part of the bridle ws the blinders, which reverted a 
hore from seing what was goingon beside tand geting spooked 

“The reins, which were tached othe harness, were snapped 
onto the bit ring enabling the farmer to control the horse while 
Sitingonhis vehicle or equipment. When more than one hore was 
{sed the proces of connecting them by reins became more comp 
‘ated. Many farmers used up t eight horses ate time and contol 
ing them required sl 

‘When harnessing was completed it was time to hook the 
team() tothe implement or wagon to be used. Most implements 
fad a pole (tongue) that went between the tem of horses. The 
horses were connected to cach other with a neck yoke to which the 
tongue wasted. By this mesne a wagon or implement could be 
tacked up The horses were attached tothe implement with traces 
that were hooked to singletre, a doubletree, or an evener When 
allthis wan accomplished the farmer would gather the cens in his 
Hands and say “Clddy up” 
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‘Today there are three groups of horses — draft, saddle, and 
pony. Draft horses are heavy muscular animals, developed for 
doing heavy work. Saddle horses are lighter than draft horses and 
used for lighter work where the horse must move quickly, and for 
pleasure riding, Ponies ae the smallest and are generally ridden by 
Children 

‘Work horses are no longer used in Neerlandia, The only horses 
kept are ponies and saddle horses, and these are used solely for 
recreational riding —a farcry from the pioneer days! 





HORSES ON THE FARM 





‘ate Koy citing ay wit moma Ben Lier it sy 
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aking hay Hoy Mena, 1520 





Taking hay Curt te stack, 1505, 








Hogs 
Remember the days when newdom piglets were brought tothe 
house it a box (perhaps an old egg ete) and placed bythe cook 
siove to dry eff and warm up? And remember how the Funt ofthe 
liter was taken over bythe children tobe nursed on aby bot? 
Or perhaps you remember that orery sow that would not budge 
un the fail dog sank his teeth into her rump and the time your 
{dd had to spend sewing her up again, And remember how, ater 
Spendingallthat time and energy tolockher up, you would fd the 
gue to her pen ripped apart an the old git inte straw stack with 
Fernew lifer? These were the good ol ays! 
This Lite Pigge Stayed Home 
Dating the fist years of the setlement, no one in Neerlandia 
kepta hog. It seems that around 1917 afer farmers suchas Willem 
de Groot, Rienk de Jager and John Terpsna began raising hogs 
John hada sizeable herd of x. The pige were probaly fe crushed 
\heatoravey, along with he contents ofthe housed slop pal 
‘Around 1820, when farmers began shipping cream, the pigs were 
fed any extra skim that was availabe. In fac, during the 
twenties, nearly every farmer began rating hogs, since the a 
rangement worked very wel for ayone who shipped ream 
these fat hogs were Hlely mixtures of the sed Duroc or 
lack Berkshire breeds, called lar¥ype hogs becuse they 
have such alargeamount of fat They were usually very heavy and 
since they had shor leg, their boties were close to the ground 
These kind of hogs were favoured by the pioneers becnse the fa 
‘would be used for cooking nd baking. Theat ff the intestines and 
thestomach was used for making soap and some women also used 
therindin soap-making. Atleast once a year ustlly inthe al, one 
of the oldest sows wae butchered forthe familys uve 





Bad Day for Hogs 

One Neerlandia pioneer ws fing his fence so that his pigs 
would notgetintothe garden. Soon, though, apigjomped over the 
fence. “Guess Fl put anther ra on.” thought the yeung former 
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After doing that he went into the house, but when he came out 
again he saw another pig, a sow, trying to jump the fence. The 
‘farmer, being rather hot-tempered, thought, Il fx him!” He took 
hhammer and hit the pig on the head, but unfortunately killed the 
ig, 50 had to butcher it right away. Then, while he went to haul 
‘water forthe rest ofthe butchering, another pig ate the spleen that 
was on the ground and choked on it. So that farmer lost two pigs 
that day asa result af his hot temper 


The two or three sows every farmer owned were usually pen- 
ned up ina pig pasture enclosed by a ral ence. Only afew farmers 
‘could afford to Keep a boar, so the sows had to be herded or brought 
to the nearest boar for breeding. Henry Kippers Sr. owned a pure 
‘bred white boar. Sows farrowed usually only one litera year. When 
the farmer saw the sow picking up gabfuls of straw, he knew she 
was building a nest, preparing for little ones. Straw stacks also 
provided a good shelter for the farrowing sows. What excitement 
‘when the sows farrowed — one never knevr what the piglets would 
Took like and they were always varied in appearance ~-some had a 
‘combination of three different colours on their skin. Litter size 
varied greatly due to the uncertain farrowing conditions, but litter 
of eight or ten was considered very good. 
This Little Piggie Went to Market 

‘When trucking began out of Neerlandia during the twenties, 
farmers began shipping hogs to Edmonton. Hogs, though, were 
stil only a sideline for Neerlandia farmers, who were shipping 
mainly cream. These hogs were raised for meat, so over the years 
leaner animal was developed. Crossbred pigs ofthe red Tamwvorth 
and shite Yorkshire breeds were raised as well. Both ofthese are 
bracon-type hogs, since they have more meat than fat on them. At 
‘one time during those years, the packing plants discouraged farm 
es from raising mixed breeds because they wanted no hogs with 
back hair claiming that black hairs were rooted too deep in the pig's 
skin 

To judge whether hogs were ready for market, many farmers 
simply eyeballed the hogs. Others used a string that was forty-three 
inches long to measure the hogs behind thei font legs. I the string 
fit exactly around the pig’s body, it was ready for market an« 
shipped, One farmers reported to have hada hole nthe barn wal 
{hathe used fo judge the hogs — if they went through the bol, they 
‘were too small to ship. One farmer hada gate just the right size fora 
‘market hog to squeeze through; any smaller hogs were not ready 
for market 


Bird Diet 

During the 1920s the Tuininga boys caught crowsand threw the 
‘carcasses into the pig pasture for the pigs to chew on. (The crows 
feet were brought to school where the boy's were paid a few cents 
per pain) The pigs got used to eating the crows and soon started 
attacking the chickens running loose in the pen — they had de- 
veloped a taste for birds. 
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When it was not possible to have grain crushed, it was boiled 
forthe pigs: For many years, no minerals were given to the Pigs 
(being outside they got the necessary minerals By rooting in the 
din) but farmers gradually began using adctives. One of the fist, 
caledtankage, was forerunner of hog concentrates Iban tobe 
provkced during the fortes (and stank worse than the pigs) Tt 
tres sprinkled on the chop, usually witha tabaco tin, Raw co iver 
‘wae given fo weaners a to sows dt tofarrow. Reduced ion, 
oder was given to Baby piga when the swe and young were kept 
Indoors orf the piglets ooked a bitpale. 

Even though the pigs kept outside were hard, they were still 
subject to some diseases, They could contrac typeof pneumonia 
Known as "the thumps” and also sufered from erysipelas and 
tropic rhinitis: Many sows had ters aficted with sedis, 
iesldes this, the magpies could make a mess of some razor backed 
sows who were weak and skinny from having raled large liters 
‘And om rare occasions bear would kil pg 
This Little Pigge is armpered 

By the 1960s there were many changes in hog production — 
specialization had developed. Beginning daring the sities, many 
Neerandia farmers began rising hogs on alargersal. Bam were 
built and the hogs were moved indoors, Today many hog barns 
have been bust using the latest technology and with al avaiable 
Inboursaving deviees. As the hogs were moved indoors, manure 
Pandora om shovel orleans grounds 
tolagoons. (Ihe smell went from bad to worse bu thas progress) 
Another result of being hept confined isthe chance of disease 
Spreading more rapidly among the hogs. 
PitiAs result of the latest technology clecrie mils have become 
qitecommnon,prining and mixing gtns and minerals to achieve 
snepeoper fed based on fed analysis anc compter printouts, The 
result has been the production ofa top grade hog. Several ofthe 
sre’ farmers have been in the top twenty inthe provincal grading 
while others have entered vinning caresses in he Barhead Fat 

‘lage number offal hog farmer specie In finishing 
hogs, while about one-quarter operat farrow-to-inish operations 
The farmers raise crossbred hogs of mainly the Fampshire, La 
combe, Landrace, and Yorkshire breeds. An average fog farmer 
Ships about 1500 finishing hogs a Year. Besides raising gran, hog 
{seming has become a main enterprise of most farmers in Neelany 
dia 





ou 

The poulry business inthis are started in 1912 wen the 
COldeghers and the Tepsmas brought a fer chickens wih them to 
Necrndi, There wert probably hundreds of wi pre chon 
and rlfed grouse in the bush but domestic birds were few in 
tumber In dhe winter the eaty settlers kept their few birds in log 
Bains with the cows and horse The bude would soos on part 
dons between the animals overnight. During the day they would 
scratch hrough the straw fo pickup whatever gra hey coal find, 
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and water would be given tothemina pan. The hens lid no eggsall 
Winter Only after the snow was gone the yard had started ey 
and thelonger sunlight hours had stimulated them, would the hens 
iay eggs. The fustegus they laid were better tasting, it seemed! 
afterall the long winter months with no.eggs. These binds were 
da purpose good forth meat and eae ving 

hte ealy 1930s Peter Tuninga spotted some beautiful Barred 
Rocksin the Barshead area, He convinced the omer to sellin two 
broody hens and twenty-four eggs He took them home and, this 
surprise, the hens sat well and hatched twenty of the eggs, His 
Hock, one of tw focks north of Edmonton, grow in sie. In 1633 he 
had one hundred ofthe birds plloam bigod-tested so he could 
ship hatching eggs from thent in the spring of 1934. When the 
Bout inspector cme fo cll ood samples, he would cuts 
Blood tesslin one wing ofeach chicken and when the blood came 
‘outhe would catch tna tube. When the Job sas done he would 
take the samples back to Edmonton. From thee the samples would 
beset to Quebec tobe tested. Oe problem was tha this work was 
done tein the year and occasionally the Blood would freeze, so the 
inspector would have to come back for more samples 

eter Taininga decided to fry hatching too, 80 he purchased a 
one-hundred-egg Buckeye incubator in 37. In 19381969 he added 
a iveshundred-egg Buckeye incubator. This all seemed to go wel 
So he went into ROP (Record of Performance) with his pully in 
1940. When he went into ROP he changed breeds to New 
Hampshite a reddish bird that lait more eggs than Barred Rock 
though both were dual-purpose birds. By thistime there were thet 
farmersrasing poultry. Many other breeds of chickens were soldby 
Edmonton hatcheries by this tm. Some of the bree were Bock 
Austalorp, Black Minorcas, White Leghorn, Barred Plymouth 
Rock, White Rock, Bantam, and Light Sassex. When the commer, 
cial farm and hatchery operations began inthe forte there was a 
sradualchangeto cross reedsand soon there wereatensasinany 
Erose-breeds as pure strains. 

in the mid-lortes Chaves Tiemstra went into ROP with New 
Hampshires This meant aot of work The dc were stared 
brooder houses about 12 by Te fet in size In each brooder house 8 
Kerosene broader was used to keep the chicks warm, There were 
small feed trays and one-gallon water jars to provide food and 
water, The chicks usually hatched in March and stayed tn the 
Brooder houses unt the ground was dry and t was war enough 
outside to et them oat ins fenced pasture 

Inlate fall government oficial would come and spend aday or 
too going through the entre Rock, Fach bird washartied indivi 
tally and had tobe nearly perfect. If ithad a crooked leg or wing. 8 
‘wrong colour feather (such as white or Back) a slightly crooked 
beak or breast bone, aside spring on the Comb, or any other 
abnormality, the bird was culled to be used for meat purposes 
‘While the birds werebeing culled, the approvedbirds were paton a 
table, twelve aa time, fastened by wings and legs, and tested for 
pullorum. The birds that didnot have pullorum and were approved 
4 layers fr the coming year were banded witha silver ley band 
Cue birds were usually banded witha green band. The cocker 
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‘would have theircombs and wats cut off a wel, Tis operation, 
done with sharp scissors, did not bother the birds and even in- 
creased their performance during winter months since offen a 
thre comb or wate would freeze inthe cool laying house. The 
spare cockerels were sold toather hatching egg flocks Heat was not 
ted in these years to keep the barns warn i the ate thirties and 
tly forties artifical ight (osualy in the form of coal ol lantern 
gr he ting) wos ed fae ours evering at 
{ojive the birds a longer day and stimulate egg production 

he bird that ere on the ROP progres ere handed with 
smorecare and attention because they were worth more money. The 
ness used were tap nests that closed when a hen went into ft 
‘Nests were checked every half hou toletout thebirds who had ald 
an egg, Eggs were numbered and recorded on chars inthe egg 
‘oom Betiet-performing binds had many of ther offspring kept fot 
the following year. The purpose of ROP was to proiuce bins of 
better meat quality and birds that laid more eggs in a yea 

inthe forties and fifties a lot of pullorum was found in some 
aressof Alberta. llbirds tobe used forhatchery egg supply had to 
be blood tested and banded. The poultry inspectors wh came to 
Neerlandia spent two weeks inthe area each time since there were 
many hatchingregg flocks there. (Most flocks were small — from 
One hundred fo four hundred birds) By 1975 this Bod test was 
icone tecase the county ws declared plum fe 
radually the number of poultry farms decreased, although the 
size ofthe flocks incessed: i 
By the 8s flock size has increased greatly, Barns are warmed 

by mfr ano Gal wns, Neen has several wie cp 
rodicers with al birds cages, two producers hatching eggs fo 
Eroiles type birds, two broiler producer, one roaster procera 
a sared pullet operator. 
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one thousand birds but had to feed them by hand and clean the 
‘droppings out with a fork 


All segments of the poultry industry are controle by provi 
cil marketing boards an only farmers wh have a quota can keep 
flocks. Imported hemvy-cross birds are used forthe bral tse, 
although there are stl some light heavy crosses (dual-purpose 
Eis) fn he country. Besides these domestic birds here ee Sone 
wild prairie chickens and ried growse and many Hungarian pa 
trdges inthe area 
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‘TRANSPORTATION 





Dutch Settlement 
"Before faites fom the Netherlands exablshed he farming 
Setament of Neen in 92, the aren stn eled wilderness 
‘fansporation utes were por and wae suse the unenre? 
fe ah ai i ot prt Och to 
"Reogning te poten of he ae. devin fo Chica aes 
‘nba the Cain wok cc gibt the sucess ene 
eur ndasery inthe tty, motel farms a2 seg 
BiichCanadonconmanty se the eslses teense 











Tr one i taveing west down Highway 18, about sb mies past 
Freedom, he is likely to miss this sign marking an histone Ste 
“Another half-mile father west sa sign indicating thatthe approach 
road to Neerland, Secondary Highway #769 Nis coming upon 
the night Within fiteen minstes, having driven on smooth pave, 
sent through rolling countryside, the traveller will have resid 
the Dutch settlement: an effortless and pleasant dive making 
dificult to imagine that stone time coming to Neerland has sh 
Srdsous journey. 


During the spring of 1912 three Dutch immigrant families left 
Edmonton for Township 62, Range 3, West of the Sth Meridian 
‘They were Jan and Johanna Oldegbers with their son John, Koop P 
and Minke Mast with their son Henry, and Douwe and Belle 
‘Terpsma with five of their children; Florence, Ada, Arthur, Tena, 
and Norman. It ook them appronimaely two to re eke 
cover the distance of ninety miles, There were many reasons why 
this journey took so long to complete. First ofall, the means of 
transportation necessitated a slow pace. The families travelled with 
‘ox<drawn wagons and the men were inexperienced in handling ot 
driving these animals, The oxen were bought in anticipation ofthe 
trip asthe people, while they were in the city, went about on fooe 

‘The jan Oldegbers family and the Koop P. Mast family traveled 
together to their homesteads. At first John Anema and Simon 
Tiemstra accompanied them with horse teams, However, it soon 











proved impossible to use the horsesas they sankinto the mud upto 
Teirbelies. The two men left the group and returned to Edmonton 
with the howe, then purchased an ox and ull to pl Ne 
‘wagon and the group traveled on with two ox-drawn wagons, Iis 
bulleved that they flowed the Klondike Trail from Edmonton in a 
northwesterly direction through Belvedere and continued on the 
Trallina northerly direction until they reached Township 60, Range 
3; West ofthe sth Meridian. Upon leaving the Klondike Trail they 
would have gone in a northeasterly direction, probably entering 
“Township 61 through Section 3. This assumption ast their routes 
‘based on the likelihood tht they travelled basically the same route 
45 the surveyor of Township 62, Allan Findlay, in 1910, He reports 
going north on a road from the Mellowdale Post Office, which was 
focated atthe NE 22-60-51 followed, this road would run nto the 
teal beside which these fest three families had thei abins. 
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Douwe Terpsma and his family took a different route to their 
homestead. They took the St. Albert Trail north from Edmonton 
and then continued on the main road north all the way to Clyde, 
‘They were only as far as Morinville, however, when they encoun. 
tered muddy roads. After reaching Clyde they headed west over 

















rough roads and trails through Eason, Rossington, and Dussel- 
dort short distance fom Denseldor they headed nort through 
the Naples district and then, going cross-country in a norte 
twescry dicection, entered Township 61 through the Big Timber 
outheast of 6135 

The trp forall three families was a nightmare, The trails were 
winding. going through bush country with sloughs and ccels 
with no bridges; and on the tal self were mud holes and fallen 
trees. Travelingas hey did inthe spring, the way was more dfical 
5 they had to go through or around the mud Holes, sloughs, and 
‘reeks eather than pas over them witha sleigh, as was posible 
the winter season. Undoubtedly rainy conditions and spring tun. 
of made crossing the Pembina Rivera harardous undertaking. All 
the obstacles encountered meantime spent in uoading the og 
one paling the trough thesoupy mud oles ork an then 
‘eloding them again. It has beet recounted that the Oldegbers 
frou ed logy chalnsand ath ns toeta single wap a 
time through the sloughs. Otten furniture or ranks would be left 
behind ata farm or in a shack along the way and most ofthese 
possessions were never rived. 


In order tolghten the load the women and children, who may 
inially have had the privilege of siding onthe wagons, would have 
had to walk through the dificlt places. Imagine the women hol 

ing thee skirts up im a vain atempt to Keep them from gett 

soaked and caked with md. Shoes and stockings wore doves 
Sopay and wet and, because of ths, perhaps the children were 
allowed to go barefoot a times, In adation the swarms of mos: 
auitoes and other insects made tings miserable forman and beat 
Noregular stopping places are mentioned in connection with those 
‘who made ths fst trp to Neerland, Ian be presumed tha they 
Sep gue perhaps under the nage and ay te 
‘women and cilren in them, on empty and abandoned bars or 
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cabins It is also likely that some help in the way of food and 
Supplies for dhem ancl their teams was given by fariers along the 
way. These families, being faithful to thelr Christan traditions did 
not ravel on Sunday, thet day of rest. One can easly understand 
thy under these circumstances twas a wo to three-week journey 
from Edmonton tobring them to their homestead quartersin Tow 
shipél. Imagine too the condition of these people upon thei arrival 
at their cabins —~ a weary group with soled cothing and flesh 
‘whose harder tasks were yet ahead 

The setters who came later drove horse or cx-dravn wagons 
and chose o fellow the same route asthe Terpsmas to come fo thet 
homesteads, Due tothe experiences ofthe fist familes they de 
cided to avoid travelling in the spring. They went through the coal 
towns of St. Albert, Morinville, and Clyde reportedlyon “ay 
ood" clay roads. From Clyde they headed west on a graded road 
Journeying trough bush country with fewer sttement: The fur 
ther west they went the poorer the road conditions became: The 
frst day from Edmonton t was possible todo thirty miles but each 
day following their mileage would decrease. The distance that 
‘ld be covered depended aloton the weather For example tit 
tained on the way, they would take shelter in any building they 
could find until the sun shone again. Approximately nine’ miles 
irom Clyde was the town of Westock and about fen ties farther 
‘west was asnall town called Rossington. At Rossington the Pern. 
bina River hed to be crossed, From 1912 0 1916 this was done by 
Fiing across on a current-drvenfery. In 19loa wooderrtecked 
bridge with a steeLstructured overhead was built between sections 
and 9 of Township 60, Range 1, West ofthe 5th Mendian, Tis 
filteen-foot wide bre was built low and was offen within inches 
of being under water during spring runoff In the winter, if the 
snow was melted off the brig, the deck had to be packed with 
Snow before twas crossed If here was more than one sleigh and 
team waiting to go across, the team would be doubled upto pull 
tach sleigh over individually. 

‘After crossing the Pembina, the road followed just north ofthe 
use of he et for about sims fo the settlement of Duss 
dort Until the late 1920s there were a couple of stopping places Reve 
used not only on the settler Fist tp to their honeteeds, but alo 
onsubsequen tips to Westlock and Edmonton, The stopping place 
mosoften frequentedby the Duth eters was the Rise Sut 
worth farm (SE 3-60-2-5). The road went right through thelr farm, 
the bam being on oneside andthe house onthe oer side: The tap 
fom Edmonton to Dusseldorf could be accomplished in good 
weather with team of horses in thre or four log days 


Dolly (Southworth) Fountain was a teenager at the time when 
the first Dutch settlers went through in 191] and 1912. Her family 
provided the landseekers with lodging and also prepared meals for 
them. Dolly Fountain recalls that some returned with thet families 
«few weeks later and again stayed at their place. Mr: Southworth, 
who was “religious too”, enjayed the stays ofthe Dutch and viewed 
them as nice, good-living people. Dolly remembers a Mz. Mast 


‘Renard Sout mad 
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holding a worship service in Dutch in their home one Sunday and 
azo tines when Dick Baker would play plano during his stays Else 
‘Munsterman) Thompson, whose parents also had a stopping pace 
{in Dusseldort recalls» Willem de Groot who walked t fer pace 
{fom Clyde witha grandfpher clock tied to his back 


When the train went through to Clyde in 1912 and to Weslock 
{n1913, many of those who came to Neeflandia could take this. 

‘means of transportation. The tp to Clyde from Edmonton took 
about three-and-a-half hours and from there those bound west 
‘could tke Marshalls Stage. This stage, capable of carrying sito 
{ght passengers and ther luggage was a democrat pulled by 8 
team Of mules or horses. Arosind IIS Marshall also began using & 
‘ruck with two double sats and a van compartment inthe back for 
the haggage. In the winter a covered sled was used for transporting 
the passengers niall the stage went as far as Dusseldort, where 
the driver and passengers would spend the night a one of he 
stopping places, The next morning the driver would return to 
Westlock Those going to Neerlandia had to walk the remaining 
ten to sxeen miles, carrying whatever hagage they might 


A Tip To Edmonton 

stayed at home for awhile after Gorge mas bor (1915 to help 
Mater, but. had tbe ack amy ob the ty bythe orth 
November Bad to wall to Dussldor to atch the stage [eft 
luring the day but | got st in the Naps are. nal found he 
night foed again, buf by then Tt was le at night. My hands were 
‘eerng cold and icles wore hanging from my str nally gto 
{sopping pice Duda 0 nthe noning, Ter hase 
Sir cownstairs inthe ktchen talking to» policeman. She motioned 
Se upstairs where there was a room wilh stovepipe coming 
through the oor rom downstairs was so cold stood beside he 
Sovepipe and wrapped my skirt around itt am up. [had 
‘oth to eatand didn't sleep much, at four or veo lock heard 
the bells of Marshalls stage" Challe Marshall and Johnny Binch 
ttere driving the sleigh wth mais, [twas too cold fo sf on the 
Sleigh so walked being itt heep warm. At Rosingtn a hone 
team was wnting onthe other sk ofthe iver We ha fo go ars 
by boat which had fo break ce at went. With the othe Seg we 
traveled to Clyde, where! caught the tran to Edmonton Amini 
teron the train shared his lunch with me 


Florence (Terpsma) Baker 


The last part of the trip, which took a day to complete, was the 
‘most dificult as the countryside was now covered with timber and 
the tral was rough; it went around big trees and through sloughs, 
mud holes, and creeks. Ben Lievers relates that they measured the 
depth of the mud with a long stick to see ifit would be safe forthe 
horses to get through, Some settlers may have followed a road 
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entering the water Once through the eamster would have to goad 
theminto seremblingup the oppositebank Some people would pot 
aff their wagons, fort across o fot, and then the oxen and wagon 
‘would struggle across without the addonal lad few seers 
‘would choose to remain on board the wagon while crossed. Ben 
Levers recalled his famsly’s frst crossing of Shoal Creek Alice 
Levers wan iting onthe wagon with ner baby and asked: Where 
isthe bide? 

“There” replied Lieversand pointed toa layingacros. “We 
have fo go through the creek” er 

‘Oh et me off” she replied 

“Gan you walkover tht log with your baby on your arn 

“Then st tight and hold on” 

Fortunately they went through without any mishap Later the 
creekboanks were sloped anda timber bridge was putin Thisbrdge 
Consistedof two logs about ten feet apart id across from bank io 
Eank with ational logs fastened on top of them Often the creck, 
would lod in the spring and be competely impassable. 


Shoes, Boots, and Rubbers 


In the pioneer days of Neerlandia, the winters were usually 
cold with lots of snow. Homes having only one-board floors were 
cold so most housewives wore felt shoes, Inthe all the children got 
warm footwear, usually moccasins with low rubbers to cover them, 

If the snow was dry only moccasins were worn — generally with 
thwo pais of socks or stockings and felt insoles in them. But iit was 
mild weather rubbers were worn over them. Many also wore fet 
shoes with low rubbers over them. Sometimes shoe pacs were 
wor. They were of a harder leather and since they had a double 
sole sewn on the bottom could be worn without rubbers, Rubber 
boots were usually worn in the spring (and all winter by some 
people), But were not warm. 

Later felt socks with low rubbers came into use ad also buck 
led and lined cloth overshoes to wear over dress shoes. Some 
‘people wore several pairs of socks and only low rubbers with felt 
Soles in them 
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Footwear 


In the early years of the settlement many families could not 
afford footwear forall family members year-round. Outof necessity 
the children went barefoot from summer until the first frost. The 
children who had to travel daily to school on foot would often get 
biisters on their feet. The footwear available was made of leathe 

fanvas, felt or rubber Sunday shoes were areal luxury and thes 
black patent leather shoes worn by the girls were generally received 
through boxes of goods from the Red Cross or The Salvation Army. 
Wooden shoes, which were worn in the homeland of the Nether- 
lands, were uncommon as the proper type of wood for their con- 
struction was not available inthe area, 
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The original surveys of the land show road allowances ev 
mile north and south and every two miles cat and west. A rond 
Allowance was sbeysix fet in width but Japer Avenue and the 
ster early roads were only aboxt twenty feet wide, with about ten 
feet of dit down the centre. These roads or tralls were meant for 
tne-wny tafe. Through the join efforts ofthe stirs a roadway 
‘woul rst be ceared of bush with axes, then the stumps would be 
‘rubbed and finaly the trees would be burned off Roots atthebase 
Erte res would Be removed, but theilateral rots and als those 
from trees beside the roadway would be left nd occasionally case 
problems, The roots would Become exposed onthe roadway when 
Fits formed around them, causing the wagons fo jolt when passing 
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‘over the top of them. Due to the hard work involved in making @ 
rough road and the other tasks the homesteaders had to accomplish 
to.even survive, there were only a few main roads. Jasper Avenue 
went north from Tiemstra’s about three miles to the northeast 
comer of SE 34-61-35, The road then went west for a mile to the 
northivest corner of SW 34-61. This was called the Church Road 

since the church was builton the northwest ofSW 3461 in 1915, This 
oad west was a forced road in that it was not on the surveyed road 
allowance. It was decided not to put the road through on the 
allowance one-half mile north because of the muskeg on the NW 
346, 

‘There was also a short tral from the church to the NE 28-61, 
When the school was built there in 1918. There was a wagon trail 
‘hich entered Township 62 at the southivest of section 3, but this 
‘was nota main road until much later. East of Section 34 there was a 
trail chopped out ina fashion typical of other minor trails wherever 
the bush was lightest, This wasa winding ral which led to the John 
Gelderman (NE 35-61) and Case Ingwersen (SE 35-6) farms. One 
more main trail came from the west along sections 15,16, and 17 of 
Township 61, and connected with Jasper Ave. at the northeast 
comer of Koop Mast's quarter (NE 15-61). These were the main 
routes travelled by the homesteaders, because they were the only 
‘ones generally passable. They were used to goto the store at Davis’ 
‘Comer and ater tothe Co-op store, tochurch, to school, and to visit 
‘one another. The roads were also the settlers’ line of communica. 
tion, as all messages had to be given in person. 

(Other ways through the Townships were merely rough trails 
which cut across quarters and would be cut through wherever the 
clearing would be easiest with little attention paid to road al- 
lowances. A good example ofthis wasa tral which eut across the Jan 
Oldegbers farm. This tal exited his bush a the northwest comer 
and went into the NW of 34at the southeast comer. The trail ended 
at his married daughter's farm — the Schoonekamps. Other trails 
‘were actually only footpaths followed by school children and used 
by all when the main roads were impassable by wagon. There was 
‘one footpath given the name of Pine Avenuie which went west from 
Jasper Avenue along the southern edge of 34-61 tothe school al the 
NE 28-61 





A good illustration of what could happen when one did not 
follow a trail and attempted to take a shortcut occurred in the early 
‘twenties. Henry Kannegieter decided to cut through the muskeg 
‘south of section 35-61-3-5. He was on foot and before long found 
‘himself stuck in the bog. He became frightened and start yelling for 
help. Fortunately Jan Oidegbers was haying in the area and heard 
Henry’scries. Upon his reseue Henry expressed his ear that he had 
imagined himself stuck for good and that he would never see “my 
Mina’, his wife, again 








When the Church Road was built one-half ofa mile south of the 
surveyed road allowance, Rients de Jager and Jan Oldegbers each 
donated four acres oftheir land for the roadway. It initially went as 
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{ars Jasper Avenue but later farmers further tothe east wanted the 
road to continue to their farms. To keep the road straight, the 
farmers on the south side ofthe road would have to give up some of 
their land. So Joe Holwerda came to Douwe Terpsma and asked if 
‘he would give the four acres needed to build the road. Douwe was 
willing, but he already had two acres cleared there and a fence up 
along the boundary of his quarter. Joe said they would give him two 
wires back fora new fence. Since Jan Anema would have the Benefit 
of keeping Terpsma’s original fence, he agreed to place ara along 
the top ofthe new fence. The ral was needed so moose would seeit 
and jump over the fence instead of through it. The road was put 
throught John Geermans homestead (NE 2561-39), but the 
new fence never had more than two wire. 


Until 1928 Neerlandia was under the jurisdiction of Local Im 
provement District (L-LD.) of Shoal Cretk #610. Roud foremen 
‘would be appointed by the provindal government forthe various 
teas within te LD. In Neerlandia Joe Holwerda became the frst 
road foreman and he was responsible fr looking after road im: 

rovements. The L1.D, would supply the equipment needed and 

aly this was a horse-drawn grader and a scraper Gradingin the 
seliletent began around 1918.and the Church Road and Jasper 
Avene were the Est roads worked on. First of alla furrow would 
ie plowed about fourteen feet from the centre on each sie of the 
roadny cteting a v-shaped ditch The grader would then Bring 
the dir upto the centre ofthe road and evel it Thisetra dirt down 
the centre andthe furrows on each side ofthe road would serve 0 
five the road some elevation. 

Generally three men and thee teams of horses would be hited 
forthe grading job, Iwo fou-horse teams, handled by one or 0 
drivers woul pal he grader on the straight allan a twohore 
team with one feaster would be onthe sie Ritch Before the use 
‘flening wheels on graders, the graders had a tendency topo ost 
line asthe blade would pull the hind end ofthe prader over. The 
feo tse ich, whch a Rok va the bk of te 
{ade had to compensate for this by pulling inthe oppoite dire 
fon, ivese horses had to walk a bt sidewsys whenever the side 
drat became foo strong and if the same fam dd hijo fr more 
than afew days the hair would wear off thet legs and open sores 
woul develop, Thema ving the de ich ca hao waka 
{ay whereas he driver or deve) ofthe straight pull eams would 
i able to sit or stand on the grader Joe Holiverda stood onthe 
ler and operated theo fein! when which carat 

fe depth and slant of the Bade, also known asthe molabosrd 








The story is told that Arthur Terpsma was driving his fathers 
teamon the side hitch for one whole week. When Douwe saw what 
his horses’ legs looked like he said: “No more — or not again until 
the sores are healed.” This of course caused a standstill until Jacob 
Olthuis agreed to drive the side hitch team. After a week he too 
thought if should be someone else's turn. The next morning, an 
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our ease than regula starting tine Jacob hitched his team tothe 
Stig pull and saf down on te sest and vite patent. When 
Joh Avema, who ustaly drove a straight pl eam, arrived he 
Ws guite surprised to see Jaco sting in is seat. ‘Soon anger 
Dvertook the felngs of surprise and it took Holwerde about an 


hour to straighten things out and begin the grading. 





Otten scraper which was similarin appearance toa big scoop 
shovel with two handles and pulled by two horses, would Be used 
tofilehemud holes. This scraper with twohandies wascaleda sip 
find could move one-half ofa yard of dit ata time, A scraper with 
Single handle and pulled by four horses was called a fresno, Dit 
would be scraped into the bucket from the ditch or fei and 
lumped into the hole. 





‘A road drag was used periodically to smooth the ruts created 
by wet conditions. A drag was made of timbers and had a blade 
attached to it. The blade could be angled a bit with levers, The 
trader, which was shared with other areas in the district, was not 
always available and the road drag was used asa substitute. Itcould 
be operated by one man with a team of horses, which made it easier 
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land more convenient to use than a grader when the need arose, 
Many different men operated the drag, as maintaining the roads 
was a community effort. The men and horses who worked on the 
roads sere paid by the province's Public Works Department. 

Grading was done when the roads were dry; the grader was 
not used to push snow In the winter some people would make their 
‘own snowplows or the snow would just be packed down with use. 
Due toall the bush, drifting was not a problem. In relation to road 
conditions the presence of frost for six months of the year was a 
blessing, asit eliminated the problem of travelling through mud. In 
spite of these early efforts toward road improvement, the going was 
Stil rough and slow: A good illustration of this was the fact that it 
‘would take the Tiemstras an hour-and-a-half to get to church from 
their home —a distance of three-and-one-half miles. 





A lot ofthe roads or ris went through muskeg and swampy 
ground with poor drainage. Corduroy rods were constructed in 
Rese areas. During the winter sixteen to eighteen fot poplar or 
tamarack logs, four to ten inches n diameter were cut and hauled 
tothe road site They were lid sde by side crosswise on the road 
nd the following summer the logs would be covered with dit 
{ing tescnper These corduroy sands would be about sixteen et 
‘wide so tat five wagons could pass eachother 

"Atfrst the condaroy made frm roadbed, looked uit i: 
pressive, and could hol heavy vehicles, Bu the ground all around 
fas usualy wet in che spring and summer due fo the coninuous 
problem of poor drainage and heavy bush, and even the v-shaped 
Eches would be filed with water With sich conditions it was 
natural that he logon the road would gush upand down when te 
tmagonsand horses would gover them. The corduroy wns not bd 
trian crossed on foot, but was hard on horses and also on the 
passengers inte wagons: Ridingon the corduroy could be ened 
Diving na chur, andifthe wagon hitabigpoleapasengercould 
te bumped right of the wagon: Women who were pregnant e 
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ecilly felt the discomfort of being jostled and bumped about 
thle riding on these roads, an would often remain home towards 
theend of thelr terme 

After several years some ofthe logs would ot, causing holein 
the corduroy. When a wagon wheel sank into one ofthese holes t 
‘would be imly stuck and the corduroy would have tobe repaired 
There was one stretch of corduroy along the southeast of eet 5 
tothe southeast of 216125, which was not covered with it and 
foryearswas thar This was doe tothe ack of government ands 
fortoad improvements. Because of generalhard tes, many found 
itdficult fo pay their axes. As a fesult some farmers paid the 
land taxes by deducting ther road work hours from tok tx bil 









Joe Holwerda would call meetings during LI.D. years to hear 
fungestions fr road improvements for the upcoming year. The 
farmers would then lobby for the roads which they thought impor- 
fant. At one such meeting it was pointed out that the above-men- 
tioned strech of corduroy should be covered. Holwerda said: "Yes, 

that corduroy should be covered this year.” Ben Lievers reportedly 
responded by saying: A child knows that, but will tbe covered?” It 
‘was no doubt difficult for Holwerda to decide what was always the 
fair thing todo forall concerned. Being a bachelor, it was known that 
Holyeerda enjoyed visiting those farmers who had daughters. twas 
a fact that alot of work was done on the east-west road Which ran 
north of sections fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen in Township 6. 

This road led to the farm of Klaas Tuininga, who had seven daugh- 
ters, 
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Pay Li 


Sir 

1am enclosing cheques for yourself and crew covering work 
done during the month of June 2st. o July 17th, unde the above 
fle number: 


Edmonton, August 19th, 1926. 


‘Cheque 
Name No. Amount Signature of Receiver 
[LWHolwerda 57447 $104.00 
[.Olthuis 57448 (10.80 
W, Olthuis 5749 50.80 
W.Lievers 5750 25.65 


B, Lievers 5M51 24.75 
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V.Vikke (vc) 57452485 
A.Nannings 5783.33.70 
Hi. Schoonekamp 57454 19.80 
AEmmerscl 574553469 
istarvoid 57856 29.70 
COcAnderson S787 14.883 
O.Bonstiom 57458 8S 
VBrand 5a ‘810 
| Howes sis) 2740 
[WGelderman S7ael 11.00 
E.Reitsma 36216.) 
5: Howey 5743 19.80 
GTemstea Sot 18.80 
Testes 57de3.— 9.60 
i Reitsma Sree 10 
Htiemstra —Sriep 2.05 
Hi Kippers 3s 2. 
W. Olu 569 33.60 
Ciingwerson sic) 57470250 

ery cheque should be signed for by the receiver and the fst 
returned t0 this Department for the purpose of our recor, I 
however any of the above cheques cannot be personaly delivered 
within ten days, and without entailing extra expense the cheques 
Should be returned to this Department along with the list. 

“Your obedient servant, 
W.T- aiken 
Chit Correspondence Clerk 

LW. Holwerda, Esq, 
Road Foreman, 
Neerlandia, Alberta 


Another method of solving the problem of washoutsin the wr 
areas was the constriction of culverts made of tamarac. First te 
‘en hired for the job would go to the bush to cut oven the logs 
needed and drag them with horses to the roadside. Then they 
‘would diga square trench acosethe road. Nex, thetwoskesof he 
trench would be lined with logs which were nated together and 
then braced, Crosspieces were stached tothe fop which would be 
covered again with logs, Finally a slip pulled by two horses was 
used to cover the logs with dit. The culverts would be of vant 
'Szes depending onthe size ofthe washout, These culverts wou 
Sometimes be of ite help. They froze up tight curing the wine, 
and then during the spring break-up the vater would rn actos the 
toad on either side ofthe culverts rather than through then. These 
pisemad pote for anyone veling with onde vgn 

use the wagon was ound to ge stack gains the culverts 

By about 1920 the majority ofthe setters had switched frm 
oxen to the use of horses for work and travel. They were ridden 
tareback or with saddle, and pulled the various wagons. Around 
1BI5« ivestock dealer traveled through the area and bought up 
Some ofthe oxen forthe slaughterhouse: The settlers in un bough 
Horses. Case Ingwersen sold all hin cows in trade fora natrow 
‘immed wagon and team of horses, This was considered an 
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improvement since horses have a higher level of intelligence than 
‘oxen and moved along at a faster pace. As with the oxen however, 
the Dutchmen were inexperienced in handing the horses, At the 
time there was a higher demand than supply of good farm-raised 
horses. As a resulta lot of horses would be shipped in from the 
prairies and border towns such as Coutts and Sweetgrass and then 
‘would be sold at local auctions. The men from Neerlandia generally 
bought their horses at auctions in Barrhead or Westlock. 


Some Horse! 

Bill Olthuis, in a conversation with Albert M. Mast St, sug- 
gested that one horse was able to maneuver better than another in 
‘muddy conditions. Albert agreed, "You know that white mare I 
hhad? That horse could walk through a plate of soup without touch- 
ing the bottom.” 


‘The horses bought atthe auction sales were generally smaller 
than a farm-raised horse, were quite young, and were not broken to 
any type of work. A horse that appeared quiet at a sale often would 
later prove tobe quite frisky. Some of these horses broke very well 
and others gave their owners more pain and grief then they were 
‘worth. They would kick and bite, and strike out with their front 
hooves so fast that a person would find it difficult to get out of the 
‘way on time, One man had his pipe knocked from his mouth by a 
flying front hoot. Henry Michael reportedly hamessed his horses 
through a barn window for fear of geting kicked and Ben Lievers 
would call on his neighbour Jacob Oithuis to harness his green- 
broke team. Some individuals no doubt felt that the earlier major 
means of transportation, shank’s mare — that is, on foot, had its 
advantages. In all fairness to the horses, it should be noted that a 
balky horse's behavior may have been a reaction to an irritation 
Which the farmer was unaware of because of his inexperience 

Ferhat waa colar that dd not it propel ofthe hase had sore 
shoulders and was required to pull a load which was too heavy for 
him, Flying insects also troubled the horses. In bright weather and 
in the mornings the sandilies would be quite bothersome. In the 
evenings and in cloudy weather it would be the mosquitoes. If t 
‘was sunny day the bull fies would appear. Bll Othuis recalls that 
fone night his horses walked around his cabin all night. They 
‘wanted to come in to escape the mosquitoes. Sometimes horses 
would seek refuge in abandoned buildings to get away from the 
les, Once it happened tha wo of Dave Tuning’ horse wan 
dered onto Oene Piers land (SE 28-6135) and into anempty house 
there. The door shut behind them and they could not get out. A few 
days later they were found dead by Oene. At other times a horse 
‘would be found alive in an abandoned house. After trampin 

around inside fora while it would weaken the floor and fall throug 

into the dit cellar. When found such a horse would be helped out 
and the owner would be relieved to have his horse back safe and 
Sound. In spite of such occurrences and other-mentioned prob- 
lems, horses were invaluable to the settles. They played a major 





role in the development of Neerlandia, Their endless work helped 
to build the roads and clear the land. In addition they hauled feed 
and firewood, skidded logs and brought them to the mill, and 
transported the grain and produce to market 

“There were a variety of horse-drawn vehicles used in Neerlan 
dia from about 1918 until the early 1950s. The most frequenty 
tflized was the farm wagon. Primarily it was used for hauling feed, 
produce, grain, and whatever else a farmer needed brought from 
fine place to another. If the wagon was employed to haul grain, extra 
boars would be fastened to the top af the wagon box. This sb f0 
twelve-inch extension would enable the box to hold about sit 
fourbushels of grain. The entire wagon box could be removed anda 
purchased grain tank, which had sides that flared atthe top over the 


wagon’s wheels, could be placed on the frame. Ifthe grain was 
hauled in the winter, which was the easiest time to travel, the grain 
tank was placed on a bobsleigh and was pulled by a team of two or 
four horses. The grain tank could hold up to one hundred and fifty 
bushels of grain, which would be hauled to Westlock or, in later 
years, to Barthead. The local farmers reportedly were abit envious 















































of Chris Voight, a Mellowdale farmer, who in 1924 had a huge grain, 
tank capable of holding approximately two hundred and fifty bush 
tls, During harvest the wagon box was removed and the wagon 
fitted with a hayrack onto which the bundles would be pitched. The 
‘wagon frame could also be fitted with a flat rack. The wagon’s seat 
‘was builtin such a way thatitsright side had abit ofa springtoitand 
{id not jar as much when the wagon would bump along. Some- 
times the wagon’s single front seat hada regular spring beneath it 
‘The seat could hold three people and if there were more in the 
family they satin the box behind. 
Eventually a few families acquired buggies or democrats to ride 
in. A buggy fad a frame on Springs and had a single sea. A 
democrat had a frame on springs but had alonger box thana buggy 
land had two seats, The rear seat could be removed, leaving a large 
Space in the back for carrying more people or other things. The 
Klaas Tuininga family had a large democrat, like a stagecoach, 
‘which had three seats on i, None of the buggies or democrats used 
in Neerlandia were covered and so the settlers had to protect 
themselves from the elements in whatever way they could. 





Democrat. Scheonkamps ready eae 


In the winter the wagon box was removed from its wheeled 
frame and was placed on runners forgoing through the snow 
These sleighs, which had four runners, were called bobsleighs and 
hada the uses ofthe farm wagon. Cutters, which were about half 
‘ofthe size of abobsleigh, were also used. Whereas bobsleighs w 
bought, cutters were offen homemade. Lightly-built cutters were 
drawn by one horse and larger and heavier sleighs were drawn by 
two horses, The advantage of a cutter over a bobsleigh was that it 
‘was small and cozy with @ high back and front to break the cold 
vinds In the winter many people would puta large stone in the 
‘oven of the wood stove on Saturday night in anticipation of going to 
church on Sunday. By Sunday morning the stone would Be quite 
hhot and would then be wrapped in a blanket and placed in the 
cutter The family would wrap a large blanket around themselves 
land the stone. They would be kept fairly comfortable withthe heat 
from the stone, even in very cold weather. 
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1g eri i lon hy iin 
say ee ices wg ae 
pa eee peter 
fee ig wins aa tr ete A 
‘one happened to have a team with a reputation for running away, 

Pa ar oe 
sen as ae erp, a ete 
Spey epee osama mane 
ee i eet aoe ed 
Sees oceans Aria nao aera 
ou hectnay Sean ease a 
ee a erie are 
Sere ces re reaches oe 
pene i mmc oes sr be 
Bei rhe pes Gorse tba re 


pling down one ofthe horses heads sl the team slowed dow: 


ind stopped. One horse on a runaway reared up and snagged 
Himselfoma wagon which was traveling in front of hi The ease 
received alargefoleinits ches from this accident and died roms 
injury. The children were also aware of the dangers ofa runaway 
George Anema recall that several times when he wasa child on fs 
way to school, a runaway team would be seen coming down the 
road at fll speed. The children would yell ‘Runaway tam 
‘ther children on the road. They would all curry to safety vomne 
Aistance from the rosdsie. Locally the most wellknown unaay 
‘occurred along Jasper Avenue one hot july day in 1924. Case Ing- 
‘wersen was on his way south to get the mai. Suddenly hs horses 
bolted and went through the ditch beside the road and heel out 
the wagon. As he fell his legs got caught in the spokes of one ofthe 
wagon wheels and were broken 


What Horse? 


Jn the early thirties, one recent immigrant who had a large 
family and no transportation t0 go to church came to Dad. He 
borrowed a horse so that his whole family could go to church. That 
way the old lady could also go to church because she couldn't walk 
that far. When springtime came Dad said, “You better get that 
horse, we need it again.” 

‘So went down to his place and said, “Tk kom het peerd 
‘ophalen (I come f0 pick up the horse.)” 

“Wal,” he said, “Peerd? Ik heb hem al lang op. (What horse? T 
Anise ating) hm a Tong tie ago)” 

said, “What?” 





“Ja, "he said, (Wel, ikhad geen gebruik voorhem meer. (Well, 
didn’t need him anymore.)” 

‘can tell you Iwas realy angry but Dad said, “No, never mind, 
We don't know nothing about it Letit go.” Then I thought would 
ask about the cutter, because I had built that myself 

“We used that for firewood,” was the reply 

Sometime later he came over and asked, “Heb je ook nog stro? 
(Do you still have straw?)" 

‘Dad said, “Wel, je hoef toch geen hooi voor een dooi para. 
(ou certainly don’t need hay fora dead horse.)” 

“Nee, “he said, “Maar wel voor een levenden koe. (No, but you 
do fora live cow)” 

Gerrit Ingwersen 


; Runa Hoses 
in the enly days in Newland the people would ride to 
church in‘ buggy or cutter One Sunday after church, my dad 
hitched his bore tote cutter This atte ad fo sets. Googe 
Imy youngest brother was with Dad inthe font seat Misrek 
IMedonga gate fen rode with us, So Mother Terpama and Ns. 
Meena herein he bck seat, They hed gone bute shor distance 
when Cerben and rene Temstt caught upto ten alo fave 
Iingin cuter They hat astgh bell onthe harness ofthe horse 
Tie bal scemed ts inghien my dus horses ad they ook of th 
high speed. The Hes Sf geting out ofthe cuter a uch ws te 
(til Seemed tostrike bah acest te same ie both often 
told out ofthe sleigh one on either sce, When Gerben satis 
estopped until mt dad could conta hs hones 

‘Norman Terpsma 


Another Ranavay Team 
Elke Werenga and his cafent wet Bacbery picking years 
5. When they et close tthe Athabasce River gg dows 4 hal, 
the horses bolted: Wierenga said to his sisters “Reman seated, 
trdleontol hem when we ge down teil Bat one ot his ater 
Johanne, doubted thisand.eared they might land ntheriversoshe 
Jampedoverboud and while she nes can ths her dress hooked 
bard nai nis ped her dress fom top  boton. After having 
this pinned up they went bey picking 





Norman Terpsma 


‘A well-trained horse or team of horses hitched to a cutter or 
sleigh needed very little attention. They would jog alongata steady 
pace and if they met another sleigh they would pass oftheir own 
Accord and then go back int the traffic lane, Often a team would be 
given free rein, enabling the driver to cover himself with his 
blanket. The horses would stop when they reached home. On one 
‘old night Norman Terpsma gave his team free rein as he snuggled 
‘down in his blanket fora sleep. Norman awoke with a start to find 
himself on a neighbour’ yard. The horses had lost their direction 
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and had wandered onto the neighbour's yard. Unfamiliar with the 
grounds, they had brushed into the side of the neighbour's barn 
fnusing the wagon to jar against it 


In the Ite twenties seferal men, traveling by car went to 3 
horse ction ata stockyard on Heth Steen Edmonton. This sole 
was larger than the ones they ssualy attended in Barrhead and 
Westlock The horses came from southern Alberta and most were 
iron, About wey hres of varying ses age, and colours 
wwere bought by men from Neerlandia and neighbouring areas 
Jolin Kippers tke Nanning, and Bill Oths olunteer fo drive 
the horts home: The three men each pcked a key Tooking horse 
tovride. bill first chose » niceTooking gray, but ft proved to be 
tinbroken and he soon chose anther Assam as they ere ready 0 
0 the horses were tured lose. That was fun! The horses scattered 
{nallelections with Bil, ke, andJohnin pursuit Somme of them get 
Into farmer Janssen’ stooks (where the maniipa aigpot now =) 
Eventually the horses were all rounded up and headed out ofthe 
‘iy, Men and horses were accompanied by Jack Taninga and Joe 
Flolwerda who went by cor Along the way, one ofthe Rorses vent 
dlown a side road, and Joe and Jack went ate it withthe car and 
brought back: Outside the ety the likelihood ofthe horses an 
dering aay wes minimized since the roads were fenced in, 0 Jack 


and Joe motored home. Travelling down the roads and trails with 
the horses was not a problem because traffic was light. At night the 
‘men would stop ata farmer's place. After they had given the horses 
‘ats bought from the farmer and had watered them, the men would 
bed down outside with the horses. The trip home took three days 
with stops to deliver horses at Lunnford, Barrhead, Mellowdale, 
and Naples, 


In thecary twenties, afew cars wereboughthy theresdentsof 
"Neerlandia. One of the fist cas was bought in 1923 by John Terp- 
sma, This car, as did the other early cars, served a good purpose in 
‘emergencies, John car was used to take Ingwersen tothe hospital 
after his runaway accident. When some people sa the frst cars 
they eeportedly said: "We are not upto that here yet. We better stay 
with horse and buggy for awhile.” There were many reasons Why 
the majonty of Needandians did not own a car for another two 
decades. A primary factor was the condition ofthe roads. Although 
the roads had been improved somewhat by grading, and beter 
timber bridges had been built over Shoal Creek on Jasper Avene 
and on the road going west from Koop Masts place, the cars and 
trucks ran into constant dfficltes. The main road problems were 
the mud holes and the general wet conditions in the spring and 
Summer Due to poor drainage and low spots, the ditches would 
‘with water. There was no way that a car or track could get through 
these places without being pled by a team of horses. The general 
{mpastability of roads in spring and summer was experienced by 
John Olthuis, who ran a feeight-hauling ruck from 1925.24. 1 
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brother Bill would have to go with his team and pull John’s truck 
through a mud hole just south of Jasper Avenue, Bill would then go 
«cross-country and pull John through another mud hole just west of 
Naples Road on Highway 18. This was typical of conditions that 
existed for almost twenty more years. Fred Toebes, whose parents 
homesteaded the NW 10-62-35, recalls living alongside the main 
road from Neerlandia to Vega in the early 1980s. “The road at that 
time was no more than a dirt tail, which had been plowed up and 
leveled a bit by using a drag pulled by horses. This road served 
very well for horse-drawn taffc, ut when the fist cars and tracks 
came into the country these dirt roads presented many problems, I 
remember well one feally bad mud hole just a litle north of our 
gate, in which every vehicle would get stuck, Whenever I heard a 
€aror truck coming down the road I would run to this mud hole and 
hide in the bush and watch all the action. With poles cut from the 
roadside trees and with much pushing and prying, the vehicles 
would be freed and on their way. I would then return home and 
Wait for the next vehicle to come along. From some ofthese encoun 
fers, I picked up a whole new vocabulary which I was forbidden to 
use, even on the dog." 





Due tothe combination of rough roads andthe poor quality of 
the res, which tended o raise ely, there were many Tit ies. 

Fortunately the first ars were provided with tre repair Kt, Other 
needed repairs were usually makeshift and reflected the ingenuity 
of the car owner Other deterents to buying a car were the cost 
factor and the unavailability of fuel Some ofthe frst car owners 
‘would try to run their ears on coal ol when they could not get gas. 

When the Depression years cme al hese problems were accent 
sted, Few could afford to run ther cas and some would set them on 
‘blocks in their yard. 





‘Snakes wre commen wet 
tomy the horses fo pte ert 
‘ie poteton fom ta srs 
‘nh woud sua In nd Sound 
rears The cowrngs were so 
|= tom four sacks and oncoend each 
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AAs in earlier hard times, many found it difficult to pay their 
taxes, With a decrease in revenue the Municipal District of Shoal 
Creek #610, which had been formed in 1928, could not afford all the 
road improvements needed. Even the councillors, who were re- 
sponsible fr road conditions, had acutin pay. However, soon after 
the election of the frst councillor for the Neerlandia area, Joseph 
Baker, the M.D. purchased a horse-drawn grader solely for use in 
his division. This grader proved to be a wise investment as it was 
pat to good public and private use for over twenty-five years, 





Leaning whee adopt by rac- 
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By 1924 the Co-op store had moved to the southwest ofthe NW 
361-35, directly across from the church and kitty comer to the 
School, and this area became known as the Centre of Neerlandia, 

The Centre was the new heart of the community but Jasper Avene, 
‘one mile tothe east, had continued to serve as the main route into 
and out of Neerlandia. This was because ofthe obstace of the bare 
corduroy which went south along the southeast of28-61-3-5and the 
existence of a small lake at the SE 9-613-5. The people who lived 
south and southwest had to goeast to Jasper Avenue and then west 
‘again a mile on the Church Road to reach the Centre, To travel to 
Barrhead everyone had to go south on Jasper Avenue up to Davis) 
Corner, then west for one mile, and link up withthe road running, 
south through Mellowdale to Old Barthead corner. Two major road 
projects, which provided a direct north-south road from Neel 

dia to Old Barthead, were undertaken during the early years of 
M.D. #610. The bare corduroy south of the Centre was covered 
sometime around 1928 and a corduroy-based road was built in 1930 
around the lake. Since travel was slow the new main road meant 
considerable savings in travel time. It became known as the 
‘Neerlandia Road. 

























Was the Sermon Just Too Long? 
In those days nobody seemed to know anything about anti- 
freeze. In the winter when it was cold we used to put hot water in 









the radiator to get t started and keep it from freezing. When we'd 
sgettochurch, we would throw a blanket over the radiator to keep it 
twarma litle longer Halfway through the sermon the minister used 
togive upa numberof the psalms fo sing so everybody who had a 
‘car outside could go out fo run their cars awhile fo warm them up. 
Otherwise the car would be frozen by the time we'd come out after 
the sermon. Ithink we did that for afew years until there were some 
brands of antifreeze coming on the market. No more missing part of 
the sermon then. 

Sadie Tiemstra 


Van Der Woude’s Car 
“Van Der Woude had a used car, an Essex, and it was using 
uitea bit ofol. Pete Lous, a bachelor who lived close by [siebren] 
femstr’s had a mechanical mind, And he says to Van Der Woude, 
‘Tiloverhaulthatear or you. So he did and broughtst back and Van 
Der Woude pa him. And that very afternoon fe says fo me 

‘Gerrit he says, “You want to come along with me? We are 
‘going fora ride I want to try ou the car’ Tsays, 

“Okay, sure” 

‘Wellgo around the block,’ he says, ll the way to Raymond 
Baker, Temstra, Anema, and back tothe store. So okay fine. You 
drive, he says to me. And Thad never driven a car. Makes no 
Giference’he says, You drive”. 50 got in there. We stated out — 
{tinas in the wintertime and in low gear we moved along. And as 
Soon as | shifted into second i stalled. Sounded lke the motor 
‘Pieh hesays, That must be some overhauling that de Pete gedaan 
heeft Anyhow, we'll keep going.” We kept going and we never got 
into second gear So Ia} t him, 

“Flow are we ever going to getup the hill by Shoal Creek there 
nce we get down over that bridge?” 

“Taon’tknow he says, 1 don’t know. Maybe we'll have to get 
someone to pull us up’ Anyhow, we got down there. Wetrid to get 
Up the hill No way Tow gear we stalled. So finaly says to him, 

“What is this here, sting there, that litle stick sting ght 
here?” 

‘Oh,’ he says, That's emengency brake. Is it on?’ say 

‘Tdon't know’. So he pushed on it and ja, back it come and 
away we went up the hill Like nobody’ Business. We bad him in 
Highgear we ad to open the windows ead fr the sel in 











Gezrit Ingwersen 


In the early 1940s, Gerrit Kippers owned a 1940 De Soto car. It 
zan well, butithad one bad habit. The roads were roughand bumpy 
land the muffler would break off clase tothe carburetor and then a 
fire would start. Clara and the girls would jump out while Gerrit 
threw sand on the fie to extinguish the flames. That did the trick, 
but then the sand would have to be cleaned off again before they 
could proceed. 
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In the late thirties a few families acquired cars but the road 
conditions and the cost and maintenance of the cars were still a 
problem. After World War I, alot of improvements and develop- 
‘ment occured In February 93 the Municipal District of Westck 
#562 was formed and Neerlandia was included inthis new district, 
‘A motorized grader owned by this municipality was used occasion- 
ally to grade the main roads in Neerlandia, Steel-wheeled tractors 
fame into use and doubtless dug up the roads with ther tee lugs, 
undoing the work of the grader ‘Cars, which had been scarce 
during the war, became available for purchase and, as well, more 
people were able to afford them. Gas could now be conveniently 
procured by the barrel in Neerlandia at C. K. Mast’: 


The majority of post-war Dutch immigrants, however, still 
relied on horse and wagon for their transportation. The horses 
‘would shy away from approaching cars or Would jump sideways 
when passed. Norman Terpsma experienced this one winter dy. 
eas banging john Roth who ved at the SW 156135, home on 


the sleigh whens car paseed thems onthe main road, Thad snowed 
Alethe day before and the road had since been plowed out, leaving 
the surface quite slippery. As the car passed it spooked one ofthe 
horses and sway they went, as fasta the horses Could carry them 
Since the road was sippery there was no way Norman could ren 
them in toa stop. He pled on one ine and drove the horses int 
theloose snow atthe edge ofthe road. One horse fin the proces, 
ausing the snaps to break and ls the yoke. The horse wich had 
Saused the runaway pulled the sleigh ontop ofthe fallen anima 
The bob ame fon op ontop ofthe en hrs. Tis he 
struggled undemeath the sigh casing Norman and john to bob 
"upanddownin thebox. Norman gotout of the box and managed to 
fatch the runaway horse by its bridle. After some maneuvering he 
tas abe to get the runaway horse to ull the sleigh off the fallen 
mal, To fs surprise the horse under the sigh was al ight 
John, abit shaken by the harowing experince, kept saying “Crary 
hore! Crazy horse! Fortunately they did make tsaely home 
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In044 the Needandia Co-ophad madea request tothe provin 
cial government for eleven-andvone-haif miles of grave from Old 
ftshead comer tothe store. Some years ater pit in, which as 
Coarse sand mined vith stone, was obtained from natural sand pis 
inated in northeast Neerandiaandputon the main road. The sind 
pits were in section 1 of 63-5 and Eectons 6 and 7 of 2-25. The 
{ost of the application of the pt run was fo beahared thre ways 
‘he provincal government was to pay one-third, the municipal 
distet onesthid and the farmers one third The farmers were fo 
pay on aiding scale in relation to thelr proniity to the road The 
re contributed twenty-five dlls toward the cost in 989 bu 
isnot known if the other monies were collected from the farmers 
Only the main road recived this specal eatient and it waa 8 
Slant st attempt making a allweather road 

“Sp protect his road surface and oer roads inthe ares, road 
tans carne into effectby amnunicipal ac: Bans were placed on tucks 
{nd tractors when road conditions were such that he weight woul 
damage the road surfaces. During the bans farmers swould hal 
their produc by wagons, which were not affected by the bans, or 
ty haloaded halton trucks to Old Bartha. The freight trucks 
‘ould meet them at Old Barrhead corner and hal the produce to 
market 


(On the way home the gravelled roads were rough and the mud 


roads were muddy. [helped the truck driver to unload freight and 
put his chains on when he hit the mud holes, 


Ted Reitsma 
Grades 
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Progress could also be seen in the construction of bridges 
crossing Shoal Creek. The creek at the SE 16-61-35 had a wooden 
bridge which had been constructed in 1928. This bridge eventually 
rotted and was replaced by a cement culvert, Inthe spring of 1948 
the creek flooded and this culvert was washed away. A rowboat had 
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to be used to take the people across the creck. On the south side 
they would be met by Arto Dick Fisherwho would then fake them 
to Barshead by cir Rae Visser and Eve Emmerzal were taken 0 
Harthead hospital inthis way when their babies were duc. The 
roadway was repaired and another cement culver was pin In 
1935 a permanent steel culvert replaced the cement one and efce 
{ively eliminated the problem of foad seashout at this location, On 
the road formerly known as Jasper Avene, the bridge crossing 
Shoal Creek was upgraded in the cary sities. The ol bridge was 
replaced by 2 tweny-tworfoot wide treated: timber bridge witha 
Prestressed concrete top. At the same time the slope ofthe hill ae 
Extdown and the road was bul p to improve the grade 

Tn 1955 the Municipal Distt of Brthead #108 as formed 
and the new councilors tried to impress upon the provincial go 
frnment the need for improved roads. There were oughly twee 
miles gravel rnd acl only three graders forthe whole district, 
i bein nthe spring of 195 one vt o Newanda counted 
Shscen places (tomt Olt Barrhead to Neerandis) where the water 
Tanoverthe oad: In April 1955s as decided by the municipal 
Supply eaves for farmer’ driveways a fity percent of cost. The 
culverts and also the brushing, which was done on the road a 
fowances, undoubtedly improved drainage, However, tavellers 
silbecane stuck inmudholes onthe roads and visits had tbe cat 
Short when it started to rain so that the people could make home 


before the roads became impassable. In time each councillor re 
ceived a motorized grader for his area and provincial road grants 
‘were given for major road work 


Councillors 

Joseph Baker was the first elected councillor for Neerlandia, He 
represented Division 4 in the Municipal District of Shoal Creek 
‘#610 which had been formed in January 1928. He was one ofthe six 
original councillors for this District. Joseph Holwerda was elected 
for three consecutive two-year terms, beginning in 1930. His last 
term was not completed as he died in 1935. Toney Sturwold filed 
the vacaney on the District Council and was elected in 1936 for a 
three-year term. Sturwold was re-elected in 1939 and completed his 
term of office in 1942 

In 1943 the Municipal District of Westlock #562, comprised of 
seven divisions, came into being and Shoal Creek #610 was incor- 
porated into this nev District, Fred Casavant represented Neerian- 
fia as part of the Shoal Creek area and was elected for two 
Consecutive three-year terms. He served from 1943 until his deathin 
1949. On April 4, 1945, during Casavant first term, the Municipal 
District of Westlock #562 was renumbered to M.D. #92, Fred Mad- 
son succeeded Casavant on the Council for District #92 and atively 
Served from 1949-1952, 

11955, through an order-in-council by the Provincial Govern 
ment, the Municipal District of Barrhead #106 was formed, The 
new District consisted of five divisions, William Olthuis was elected 
to serve Neerlandia and surrounding, areas as representative for 
Division 3 on the first Council. Olthuis served on Municipal Coun- 
cil until the formation of the County of Barrhead #11 in January 
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1959, Under the County form of government there wore seven 
divisions instead ofthe former five. From 1959-80 Olthuis com 
tinued to represent the Neerlandia and Vega communities 3s a 
County Councilor for Divison After twenty-five years of service 
Wiliam) Olthuis retired and Albert Elgersma was elected t0 the 
Counc Elgersma is presently serving his second term as Coun 
SlorrDesea? 





‘The Neerlandia Road from Mellowdale north to the hamlet 
wwas surveyed in 1956 for widening to a total width of eighty-two- 
and-one-half feet, ag measured between property ine boundaries. 
‘Around 1958 Bill Olthuis, the councillor for the Neerlandia and 





Srowpowing, 1948. Homemade srowpion: 


‘Vega areas, proposed the building of aroad on the road allowance 
through the small lake at the SES-61-35, With a view to future oad 
development, it was decided that it would be a waste of money to 
further improve the road around the lake since eventually the main 
road would be straightened, The first step in this project was to 
biast one-quarter of a mile west ofthe road allowance in the north 

west corner ofthe lake so that the lake would drain into Shoal Lake. 

Dynamite sticks were placed fifteen inches apart in a single row for 
about one-quarter ofa mil, The end stick, which had a fuse placed in 
it, was detonated. Asa result ofthe ground’s vibration, the whole area 
biew up at once, producing. sheet of back dirt, The water eventually 
rained out ofthe lake and that winter a roadway was lad by putting 
down a base of over 87,000 log feet for a distance of 
‘one-quarter of a mile. The black poplar logs used in building the 
thse had been banned for plywood use and the municipality was 
able to purchase the culled logs at a nominal cost. The Spady 
brothers, who had supplied the logs, brought them tothe road sit. 

‘Thelogs were laid on the ice, then covered with dirt that winter and 
with an additional eighteen inches of dirt the following summer. 

Enough dirt was built up around the logs to insure that their ends 
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would be covered to prevent them from rotting, At firs a four-foot, 
Wooden culvert was placed underneath the roadbed because there 
twas concer that ia steel one was put in right away it might sink 
into the mud, The roadbed remained firm and was later gravee. 


Former road around lake, loki 


Former toad around lake looking 
Sat tom now hay Neoranda 
oe 


As time passed, surrounding road inthe community were 
gradually bult up, soft places were filled in, and ditches were 
Hopedand deepened. Inadditionroad allowances and forced roads 
twee straightened out. These oad, when fst bu, had followed 
Toutes which curved around sloughs and over high ground. Adi 
tonal roads, which were not surveyed road allowances, were 
‘opened up, This was done to eliminate the inconvenience fr some 
farmers who had to trivel quite a distance out oftheir way on 
testing roads to get to theie homes. Due to increased traffic some 
‘tthe toads were widened to make an average top of twenty-four 
feet By the mid-fifes cars and trucks were the primary modes of 
transportation. few of the young people also began to aquire 
theirown vehicles and one cotld teh find more thas one car on 8 
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farmer’ yard. rocks were nolonger used solely fr freight butalso 
forharvosting and for hauling of grein and hvestck nnd ost of 
thecommunty. Purple gas, which italy was much cheapee than 
range ga, was used fo farm vehicles and kept down the costs of 
funrung he tracks, Road tai was iso ineressed bythe uve of 
Bsest transport the chien to and from school By 1957 provi- 
Sions had been made by the municipality forthe upgrading and 
tmaintaining of bus routes 
rior othe road wieningand straightening program, elect 
cal power had been put in to Neerlanda: In 1958 the municipality 
fussed mation that power poles should be placed eighteen-and 
Enehalf feet inside the property lines on all district roads 
However, since most ofthe power poles had already been erected 
before tis motion came int efect and due to the prohibitive costs 
moving the ples, many were let in their original location. A 
pod ilusteabon ofthis shoving how a Toad wes straightened sod 
{Repotesleftin postion, can tifbe seen tthe northwest of he SW 
B46 
Ditches were changed from the early shaped ditches to ones 
of considerably more width and with fstened-oat bottoms, which 
inhibited sollerosion and improved drainage. Theditches were also 
tok sloped for safety reasons. The normal maintenance of patrol. 
Ihe aes snowplow npc worktook plceever ee 
‘As well there were construction ad graveling projects funded by 
government road grants andoca taxes. These projects and general 
[Rnintenance were the responsiblity ofthe County of Brchead #, 
which wa omen amuary 153. The workin Nerina wa 
sed and, after given approval by County Counel, overseen 
Ey Reounty councir for Bivision 7, Bill Othwis. The changes 
{hdimproverens of he eas were accompli by evechang 
ingand effet motonzed equipment 
‘Gravel was hauled from the gravel pt in Vega and applied to 
various drt roads in Neeriandiaina welcome atempat making the 
majority of roads passable in all weather There were comments 
Ide tat the gravel was applied as with alt shaker Valid com 
Plants ofa serious nature were received in relation tothe trafic 
Froduced by the gravel tracks hauling the gravel from Vege to 
{ere locaons thrughout he coun: The eucs ied at o 
{lstand were also viewed ax dangerous when they passed thro 
the Centre. For these reasons and sso because of the general 
{crease in car an track traffic onthe main roads, vo major rood 
projets were undertaken 
“The first project took place in 1969. The County, under a Dust 
CConiol Program, experimented with applying bunker ol onto the 
Surface ofthe main road running south rom Neerland, The cost 
involved was minimal. Approximately 3500 gallons of bunker oil 
per mile vas applied a a Geivered price often to eleven cents pet 
Ellon. The resits were favourable in terms of dust control and 
Sredually more roads were covered. In 1984, however, only two 
fads are stl treated with oi They are the ond rang eas from 
the hamlet othe SE 36-613 and the road running west from the 
main road along sections 16 and 1-61-35. The primary reason for 
the discontinuation of oings the expense as bunker ei now sll 
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for $1.80 per gallon, Since oiled roads need to be re-oiled every two 
‘years, the cost weighed against the benefits is too reat. 
‘The second major road project was undertaken in 1972-75. The 


‘main road running from Old Barshead north to the post offce in 
Vega was built up and widened to a total width of 132 feet with @ 
tveny-scfoot wide op. In addition bypass was built around the 


hhamlet of Neerlandia, To accommodate these improvements i was 
necessary to purchase additional right-of-ways forthe roadway. At 
first the idea of a bypass for the hamlet seemed ridiculous to some 
People. The reasons for its construction were valid, however. The 
‘main concern was safety. The bypass would decrease the flow of 
traffic through the Centre and particularly beside the school 
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rounds, The oadvay was bulkin three phases from 1972.75. The 
Foad was also covered in three stages; fst twas grveled, then 
siled, and finaly in 1976, paved. the Neerlandia Rood was and is 
‘now officially Kown as Secondary Road #769, It continues to 
provide a smooth allweather route, free of dust and mua holes, 
Into and out of Neeriandia: This project had been anticipated in 
1966 as part ofthe proposed provineal secondary road system 
Another secondary road tin the proces of being bu through he 
area, This ip Secondary Road #601 which runs east from the 
‘Athabasca River south through Vega, eastalong sections 15, Mand 
4in Township 2:5, then continues east through the province, 

"The progress and developmentofheroads and tranprtaion 
in Neergndla has followed the general progression of the com 
‘unity asa whole. Inially one found a prone setement, where 
trlls or roads were the via ink in communietion and tansport 
ton forthe few settlers who travelled on foot or by horee or Ox 
drawn wagon In the presen, one sees an agricultural based com 
maniy wih increasing moblity and diversity The roads serve the 
needs ofits residents f travel by er pica track farm truck, or 
‘wth farm machinery seithin the communtiy, to transport frm 
products outside of the area; and to pure other interest and obs 
butside of Neerandia 
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HE NEERLANDIA CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ince 1912 when the frst families arrived in Neerland the very 
poor conditions they found themselves in made i nectsary fa 
{hem tohelp one another They co-operated in the bllding of thee 
cabins pace of worship and a school, as well sin the Gearing 
ana breaking of and. Sot was not strange that they decided tooo 
pert inesablshinga store tosuply he artes needed in daly 

“ke rst the asic necessities fie were obtained in Westock, 
Dusseldort or in the Davis store in Mellowdale. From 1514 on, 
Albert Mast Sr proved some very baie supplies aswell A private 
Store was opersed by Peter Kampna from BI til the opening of 
the sellers cooperative store: Ted Reltma wte, 

Getting some groceries in 1-10 was another heavy chore, 8 
the nearest soe was in Mellwdale, For some this was sound (ip 
fofmore than twenty mies, This was mostly done on fot or wil 
‘ken and was more than a days journey: Many ofthe st seers 
Caled eighty pounds on thelr backs, plodding along bush tals 
Sd fording eroks This situation improved, when i105 Me A 
Mast opened a store sering the setts or acouple of yeas. When 
he closed Mr. Kampnar opened a store on the north bank of Shoal 
Cesk This store operated until 820 when the sellers started thet 
own coop store 


Theft yeas the store as seven miles tothe south anda 
a probiem to get in the supplies Becmse Westlock, the nearest 
Talay station, was thiny-fite mules away: Sometimes we were 
‘weeks without coal ol for our lamps or without sugar, et 
Ben Lievrs 
Bul Fur 
Many Dutch pioneers Bought their groceries atthe Davis store 
in Mellowdale, They could aloo bring ceam, which Davis shipped 
to Swifts in Westlock. Fur dealers would come to Davis store once 
Or tice a year, 20 peils could be brought there too. Notices were 
Shen pu api tere and one Duh str pst the flow 
ing sign: “BULL FUR FOR SALE* 


Someofthe str sid thatfKampnarhad kepthis prices ta 
reasonable level no thought of stating a co-op would have oc 
‘rred. This assessment ofthe situation i probably not aie to Peter 
Kampnar. Though the evidence suggest tha the prices were onthe 
Iighside,itmustalso be stated that many ofthe settlers did not pay 
the bl, forcing him charge ore ob abi say inbuainen 
Ikappears that in most cases the setlers were too poor to pay him. 
Forte fist ten years there was in most instances imply no mone}. 
Eventually Pete Kampnar found it impossible to continue and 
closed his doors 

inthe meantime a group of Necrlandians met with the intent 
ofstartinga co-op store. tis dificult to establish the exact dat that 
the Neethndia Co-op began. The Incorporation document states 




















June 31, 1922, but other evidence indicates that the Co-op was 
actually in operation before that date. Ted Reitsmna, a former presi- 
ent, is quoted above as stating that the store began in 1920, Clar- 
ence Tuininga, another former president, stated in a taped 
interview, “The Co-op was incorporated in 1922 but, realy, it started 
ayear or two before that.” In addition, according to oral tradition, 
the first years receipts were three hundred dollars, The documents 
show the receipts for 1922 to be $1392.16. Furthermore, the Neerlan- 
dia Co-op was a cream-testing station for the Enterprise Dairy, 
‘which was in operation only from 1918 to May 6, 1922. Ifthe store 
had not been in operation before its incorporation date (july 31, 
1922), this would not have been possible. Final confirmation comes 
from the original share book. The frst entry was made on May 20, 
1921, Several other entries were made on June 12, 1921. One must 
‘conclude then thatthe Co-op was inthe planning stages in 1920, in 
business in 1921, and incorporated in 1922. 


We. G. Baker A. Ritsema, K, Krkke, H. Lievers, M. Nan- 
ning B.D. Schuring, H. Hiemstra, KTuninga,]. W. Celderman, 
[Tunings JW. Holwerda,D. Teepama, 8. Toe, O. Bonstrom, C 
Ingowersen, Anema, W. Knikke, | Kannegiter, de lager, 
Mrs. E. Messelink, W. Groothuis, B. Lievers, L Sturwolds | 
Otthus, Ps Louve, , Tiemsta, W. van Ark, Mis. C.F Mast H 
Michaels and} Oldegbers do hereby express our desire to fort an 
Associaton under the provisions of the Covoperaive Assocation’ 
Bet 

‘The comporate name ofthe association tobe: The Neerlanin 
Co-operative Assocation Limited and the objects for which the 
Sssocation is formed are 

(@) To deal in hardware, twine, lumber, building materials, 
coal, machinery and generally any anda commodities required of 
used by farmers 

(8) To carey on the business of marketing and sling livestock 
and frm produce of any deverptons 

(@)To engage in the business of general Merchant 

(@) To act as agents for any petsons, fms or corporations 
engaged inthe business of ire, le or hall Insurance, or he Das 
nes of loans and investnentsy 
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(©) hold, buy, sell or otherwise dea in ral estat o other 
property, 

6 To cary on any other co-operative business or businesses 
which may sem tothe Socio sonverient to be cared on 
Connection with the above, or eluted dred, or nace 
render protable or enhance the vale ofthe astcations pope 
brrighe for the me being ae 

ig) Generally do such sts and eds, including he borowing 
oto ry person ao oprah oi 
Bring sccunty thetelor a chal be heceeay for he cr 
Snat the business he ssocaton. The mabe of shares sof 
rmted and the capital it const of shares of tenty fe 
Sallars (25) each of of such ether amount as sal fn fine 
Smee determined bythe roles or bylaws othe sssocaon 

The number of testes who shal manage te concerns the 
assocton shall be five and he names of sh trustees nti thes 
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successors are elected are: C. Ingwersen, J. W. Holwerda, 8. Tofte, 
‘T Sturwold and M, Nanninga and the place where the head office is 
situated is Neerlandia, Alta 

‘Dated this 15th day of June A.D. 1922 at Neerlandia, Alta 


‘Thestorebogan ona very smallscale andl yet, some funds were 
needed, These funds were received fom two source: the ploners 
themselves, and a man named Sigurd Tite who was not & Dutch 
man. He waa, however one of the fmt pioneers to settle in the 
earby community of Vega. He was an atte Business man who 
tas known a the banker of Vega He was also involved with the 
Neerland community because of his interest inthe co-operative 
movement He has the ono of owning share No- and cecupies 
theft page inthe share book 

There book ange and each sharhoer allt one 
page, on which is recorded his ownership. The people whose 
Fatsare recorded at his erly date obviously had made a decision 
to begin a co-operative store They had come to. position where 
words have been translated into action. They had purchased 
book, elected a secretary, and most importantly put aoney on the 
Eee 

“The entry of May 20, 192, is loan fom Sigurd Tofte for 
$100.0. This was a tremendous amount of money, and it became 
the foundation forthe start of the store. Twenty-four others joined 
him with the purchase of shares. A inimum of $5.00 per person 
vas requized, witha fll share to have a value of $280, Many 
Entries took a couple of payments before a ttl of exactly $3.00 way 
stained and, then, it would be several years before the total of 
$25.00 was reached. 

Forinstance, Klaas Kikke bepan by paying $2.59 in June 192, 
InJuly he added $080, in Atgust 0 77, andby September he was 
able fo put another $0.84 towards his account giving him the re 
‘quired equity of $5.00. He made six more payment, before his 
‘Rare was pad in fll on November 26, 1934 

‘Of the twentyfve people who ae listed inthe share book, 
inten were alo py the eed 5.0 Sf the en of a 
Taree people had contributed $0.00 each, Eight more members 
igen 2, ging tal memberahip of hyve persons 
The provisional board consisted of Joe Helwerda, Cae Ingwersen, 
Mente Nannings, Toney taro, and Sigurd Tote Joe Halwerd 
sent the information to the repistror of companies 

“Throughout the early years Tote continued to lend money to 
the association: by the end of 1927 he had lent 450.00 The ine 
tenes ofthe asocation to him never went higher than afew 
hundred dollars, however as they paid him back onto regular basis. 
‘Thoigh Tote was the fist and largest source of fands, two others 
from Vega aso lent money during the fst eight years the store 
(sca Bonstom int the association S100 0 and Charie Anderson 
Tent te association $450.00 

‘he st store was a2 by 1-fotlogbilding located on the NE 
346135, the Messelini homestead Tie intent of the shareholders 
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was to have a store that would be open one day a week. Case 
Ingwersen wrote that there were no_ applications for secretary- 
manager ofthe store so he was talked into accepting this position 
sinceit was felt he had the most experience. Atabout the same time 
the Co-op received an unexpected bonus when the government 
‘made a policy that allowed forthe testing of cream in small comm 
nities, Case Ingwersen went to Edmonton to learn how to test 
‘cream and had to pass an exam to obtaina license. According tothe 
1921 annual report of the Dairy Commissioner of Alberta, 334 Ir 
censes Were issued to operators of cream stations, of which 
Neerlandia was one. 

Ttems such as coffee, sugar, and tobacco were sol in the store 
On the wall opposite the door were some shelves on which were 
such items as tallow and kerosene. By a small window next tothe 
‘door was a small table and on it was the Babcock cream tester, 


SAAD Bie eines 
FRO 


At nine o'clock each Monday moming the farmers would 
arrive by horse and wagon with cans of ees. A fl cn weighed 
tighty pounds, but most cans were ne fll. From each an asampe 
teas aken and putin a numbered test ube, It tok tine to fest fe 
{ream since it had to be heated o 140 cepres. Inthe interval he 
Customers could be served. Once their needs were met ta tine 
to test the cream for fat content by adding acid to the warn cea 
nd spinning tina cenifuge Four sett Took tums hauling te 
{seam to Wetlock and from there it vas hauled to Edmonton by 
tain. The payment forthe cream was made by cheque, but wheter 
the dairy made them out tothe Co-op or to thelproducer is het 
known 
No Money — No Bread 

Once a young hoy came f the store and stood in ine atthe 
counter "Who'smext™ asked the manager The young boy asked or 
{wo loaves of read. The manager had instructions fon the board 
thatifanaceount ran so high an was not paid then any purchases 
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The manager said to the boy, “Heb je 
1" said the boy. “Dan, geen brood!” 
(Then no bread!) said the manager, “Who's next?” 





Inorder to bea viable operation it was necessary, at firs, to sell 
only for cash, Ingwersen wrote, “The storekeeper had to be hard 
tened to deal with the poor housewife a orders were orders and he 
‘could not give credit. She sometimes went crying to Mrs. Messelink 
‘complaining about the fellow who refused to sell her supplies.” 
‘Quite soon after the store began, it became necessary to open 
on Friday as wellas Monday. With this encouragementit was time to 
0 on toa bigger store, Ingwersen wrote, “The second year of the 
co-operative it was decided to start a real store and to go into 
business 100%. The fall of 1922 a umber store was built where the 
(was)... already standing. Now the romance of the 





ars was gone, the cream testing was terminated andall cream. 
was sent directly toEdmonton.” The association bought two acres of 
the NW 34-61-3:5 and constructed the new building there. 
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Store and Case Ingworsen res 
‘ence 





‘The financial statement of 1922 listed the receipts as $1392.16 





‘The nex year, 923, business iereased dramatically to $613.3, am 
indication the association had started) areal store ad gone nto 
business 100%," Ini922thevalue of the building waslisted 1910 
In925 the bung stated value was $2500 and not until 924 was 
sited $500.00, 

‘Only one person looked afer the store till 1932, though from 
time to ime some part-time help was required. Case Ingwerse’s 
nughter Anne began by helping in B26. ne 

ithe store was expected to be opened whenever a customer 
called. Thiscouldbe any time of the day or night ani Ingwersen 
sas not there they wold go to his house #9 get him. The store 
Handled al tems needed bythe ster in those early years. Some 
afte tems such as molasses, which cameinabarel, wouldve sold 
Sybulk Flourcamein one-nendred pound bags. Alitems were on 
shelves behind's counter, Customers would’ give a ist of tems 
needed tothe manager or clerk who would filth order. Sometimes 
food would be in short supply so the manager would tell the 
Etztomerthathe coud have ony muted namie of theitem, and 
that he had to leave some for others. A large heater that required 
Constant stoking supplied the heat in the winter and men gathered 
round ito vik 








Next Week — Next Week 
‘Me Ingwersen, manager ofthe Co-op store in the late 1920, 
stood behind the counter serving the farmers. A couple of gentle: 
‘men had been standing inline walting and when their turn came 
thy ke for certain merchandise they needed I mas nt 
Stock which happened quite frequently, Mr. Ingwersen would 
reply, “Nolin stock, Next week!" One of these gestleman said he 
‘worked in Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. and hesaid the birds would sit 
Inthetrees and sing ‘Next week, next week.’ The manager replied, 
“Zea, zingen di het ook (So, do they sing tha 002) chorus of 
laughter erupted from the other gentleman and other onlookers 
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Ingwersen resigned as manager of the store in 1983. He had 
sven eve yearsof service and sad his desire was to gobacktohis 
Final intention, which was to arm, He also sid he constant 
ressure of dealing wth te public was wearing him down. 

Pretine boul was offen mace up of strong-willed people who, 
with the best of intentions, were determined 0 get hei way. TRUS 
Controversy occured within the board. Because people were 50 
poor they watched every penny. Serving people under these cr 
Exmstances was sometesdificlt. The weights were not always 
felieved tobe true northe figures correc. Atsome pont the change 
{Dpiingerelt had been made and collecting bills was also dificult 
{iése Sine cicamstances contributed tothe tension between 
board and manager 

inthe ery yas there was a ve member oad why 
senwel the shareholder. They were chosen stan anal 
wrtish vas held in March, The store's nancial year Was fo 
January through December At the annual meeting of March 6, 
{ot0 the members decided to increase the board member from ve 
to ooven. Onginally the tenure of ofice was wo years but, a the 
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annual meeting held March 2, 1947, twas changed to three years 
Joe Holwerda was the offical auditor and he was asisted on ale. 
hate years by Willam van Ark and Henry Kippers Sr. 

‘There were two full-time people working nthe store in 193. 
‘This was the manager nd one clef. The only recor coset that 
date stone full-time employee in 131 and to in 193. Dang the 
inter yeas of Ingwersenpaetime help was used 

Jan Koning became manager ofthe Co-op in 1933. A second 
fulltime employee, Loe Reyne had ben hire sce in 1982 an 
Koning’ wit hejped in the store as well 

“Though the men who ran the store were called manager itis 
doubtful whether they were thought of a8 such, Most ofthe bust 
fess ata board meeting was completed without the managers 
Itendance. Often a manager was called imo a meeting and told 
wo his clerks were and what to charge forthe produc 

in 1952 the board relaxed ts contol somewhat when a motion 
was ade tothe effect tha the manager would have to see only the 
presidentand two others on the board fhe needed fomake a minor 
Econ! wo month iter they gave he manager the gh thre 
nd fire his own clerks, Ironically, atthe very next meting, the 
Bord itself ied a clerk 


In the early years people bought shares to become members, 
Later peopl gan tasering shares io help athers become men 
bers, Many ofthe later immigrants were helped by Co-op members 
who transferred a $25 share to them as a gift 

The ability of the Co-op to pay dividends was sometimes 
‘questioned. Asa result, some sold their shares at less than their face 
‘alue. The following correspondence is an indication of this. (P 
Louws’ share value atthe time was $55.94) 


March 17 
Me P Louws 
Didsbury, Alberta 
Dear Si 
‘rR, f de Vries handed us your eter t him of Febraary in 
which yu sate that you are willing f sel to hi your ul ners 
in our Masoiation, fr the amount o 40 cash 
i ccd our ist Bard meting oll you o tant 
these shares 
‘ie | de Vies deposited money inthe store and on ree 
of your hares we will send you our cheque of 0 i 
‘Kindly sign the share for transfer: Hoping this willbe sata 
to 
" Yours truly, 


In 1996, while Koning was manager and during the Depres 
sion, larger store was bull. The Coroperaive Assocation pur 
chased one-and-one-haf acres of land an the NE 356-35 from 
Willam Swatel. This move indicted the confidence ofthe se 
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ters in the Co-op. Ina time when the worlds economy wasina state 
‘of turmoil, the decision to forge ahead was made. 

‘Already in 1934 a building fund was established. One third of 
the dividends allotted to each member from the profit on his pur: 
chases was put aside annually. After three years the fund totalled 
1,241.01, The amount of each contribution was recorded and cred- 
ited to the member’ share record in 1938. Additional funds were 
raised by borrowing from many of the members, Even a few sup- 
pliers lent money fo the Co-op during this period. The building 
project was begun in 1937 and completed in 1938. 





‘Atmos ay vse. 





‘The total cost ofthe store was $12,073.25. It was a magnificent 
structure, It was well built under the supervision of Jerry Reitsma 
land Menne Nanninga. The roof was sturdily-built with many braces 
land rafters. Not only did this store have a much larger floor area 
than the old one, it also boasted a community hall on the second 
floor. In 1939 an’ additional $302.05 was spent on such items as 
finishing the hall, changing the fire escape, and levelling the 


ind in front ofthe store. For many years the store hal served as 
the gathering place for many functions, including the annual store 
meetings, wedding receptions, bazaars, educational films, and 
even moving pictures sponsored by machinery dealers. After the 
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church building had burned down in 1948, worship services were 
also held i the hall. Chairs provided seating on the front par of the 
hall, ut the back had two rows of bleachers. The high back rows 
‘were the favourite benches of the young men in the community 


Those that remember those days also remember the murals 
that decorated the hall. Drawn with colous pencil on tentest panels 
by Annie Nanninga, they depicted community life — people walk 
ing down the road, tracks in front of the store, and church and 
school activities. In 1984 one panel of this mural has survived in 
rather poor shape. 

‘Additional fixtures were purchased in 1940 at a cost of $546.33 
‘One major item was a McKaskey register, a sort of filing cabinet 
designed to hold bills. A National cash register was purchased the 
next year and supplemented rather than replaced the McKaskey. 
(Other fixtures purchased included a safe, three scales, an adding 
‘machine, a typewriter, and a duplicating machine, In addition to 
these items, fling cabinets, chair, tables, and various other items 
‘were purchased, Five Coleman lamps were purchased for light, The 
store had become a modern and up-to-date business, 


Neerlandia Cooperative Association 
Business Tirnover and Profit 


Year | Business Turnover | Profit 
Near | Bu ce 
eee] 16040) 
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194 | 4087) 
1925 13,224.68 __ 13103 
19a¢ |. 1539558__| 281d 
1927 |____..21,09992__|..90768| 
1qas --A$T508F. 1N956 
1qaq | 30.79543_| 21731) 
1934 ---- 27,685.98, 51002 
1937 4#619981___|_1,909.56) 
1941 60,490.94. 
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At the present time only one type of share is held by the 

members, When the Cop began, the intent was fo have shares of 

ve dollar amounts and each share was kept separate since 

they were accumlated through sividends on the shareholders 

urchases. Here are some letters indicating what happened when 
the records became confused et 


Tebvel sent to yourshareNo 15 tobe rans from Nenninga to 
"Mor G: Nanningn sd that she wane anew M, Ning hare nade 
outings Nanainganine, tend el Nanning. Bat Naninga a 
THA? Nanning want fo wanfers share oG. Nanning, he wil have to 
ting a share ant ak the Bowe. G: Nanning should be harold 
ose Hila ses she wl tein one er thers share oyu to moto 
jonah shar en elf ad he share ws ed Oy Fe 
Jotnman during as absence. The Bod dccded oa P Johnna tobe The 
$htrcaller aot had teen made ou in Jonas ate orignal 
‘Johnman ad the share tonsfered to} san Een Docent, 20 
Jota always as the sharelderIngoeren pat John et he 
tos nerce Now thegucsion ses, an jhmen the saree bt hoo 
sbesleane San ow has 9, fun hr sso 














Ms. Baker March 2,185 
Ere 
Dear Madam, 
Tescovered ht Me Derma hod aay set in is Orinary Shave 
‘No§ and ie Redeemate shares hand 8 Sony W pet you toes woble 
‘Our endosed cheque pays or 1 orinary share 
[ Redomablo shave B 
‘Me. Tepes stil holds 1 Rderabe share C 
1 Redeemable hare 


‘and the bance on hry share is 





‘The Redeemable shares CD and E ae nol redeemed yet, On th next Board 
‘peting Tend oak the Bond of diets, whether the $8.7, lnc on 
‘Grin sare on be pd out 

Toning 


Attor twelve years of faithful service, Jan Koning left for 
Houston, B.C, in 145, He had purchased bis own store there. The 
boardthen ied H, Ten Hoveas the manager and Aubrey Ashley 
Ss flsime bookkeeper a tsiche had been doing on apart me 
iss since 192. F.) Ten Hove resigned ater tee months becnse 
his ideas about operating the business did not coincide withthe 
boards ess 

Frank Visser was hired as managerin 945, Aubrey Ashley took 
cover this position in 1950, and he also Tetaned the fob a8 book: 
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keeper He had a good relationship with the board; his views on 
Srnancil matters concurred with thes. 


Aubrey had been asking the board fora raise for some time and 
ithad been tabled each time. Finaly the board decided to raise hes 
salary by $150.00 per year. When he was informed of the decision 
‘Aubrey replied that $10.00 per month was sufficient. As the min- 
les put it “The board quite willingly agreed to this.” 


In 1955 Bart Vander Wal was given the responsibility of man: 
ager and bookkeeper. In September 1960 Mike Vanderkeemelre- 
placed him in the same role but he remained for less than three 
Yeats. The ole of manager and bookkeeper was again separated in 
‘April 963 when Gerhard Beyers was hired as manager and John De 

What can ( do for you? Haline Ger was hired as bookkeeper, 

‘perma rossi sone, i 8608 


The Customer is Always Right 

‘The customer is always right... well, almost always. A few 
‘years ago a local farmer bought a pair of workshoes at the store. He 
hhad previously bought the sume kind and now wanted a pair just 
like them. However in a couple of months he returned tothe store 
‘complaining that the shoes he had purchased were already show. 
ing signs of wear, and demanded his money back. Wel, the custom 
er is always right, so although the manager found it dificult to 
believe that the shoes could look so old in such a short time, he 
refunded the money, Not long afterwards the farmer again came (0 
the store and asked to speak with the manager He shamefacedly. 
confessed that he had been in the wrong in regard to the shoes. His 
wife had discovered the new shows, still in the box in which they 
shad been purchased. The farmer then remembered that he had 
decided not to wear them fora while because it was early spring and 
the ground was still wet and muddy. Later he had forgotten that 
decision and noticed only how badly worn his shoes were —he had 
returned his old pair of shoes! 


‘The 140 and expecially the early par of that decade, marked 
the growth of not only the store bit also the community. The 
Associ through the board made decisions that had impact on 
ihe community at ange. The Credit Union ea nas ist rise by 
Chris Leder ina eter the board in, His den was to have the 
store sell for cash only, and to begin a Credit Union which would 
Tend its member the money needed to pay the store. Ths en 
ves recelved favourably and in May Dl the board soked the De 
parent of Co-operative Aa for a speaker fo gve them infor 
Bulion on how to setup a Credit Union. In the Neetandia 
Sings and Cre Union was estabihed"A concrete val Was 
constructed to serve the ness ofboth businesses, 

During the Its the store was offered a Cockshutt machinery 
dealership They in turn offered it to Simon Groo, but he was 8 
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ineested either They did noe ito C.K Mas becuse he wat 
iReonpebin th the sore 

Pet Co ws had been operating gage, let the 
comity He angen th Coop ponge fe ered, By fa 
Brn aia decided fo starts pray Aceprste bond of 
inet ma cece Shares mere sld at $20.0) cache One could 
Soca Suppose by paying 100, Wah alo rom the Gre 
Union: there were enough fands to erecta building and bewin 
Ofernlons The bookkeeper ofthe stove kept the books fr the 
sae eae hse Ws on manager Ed ioe wa ed at 
Beret chan adn tte page opened or busines 
Taeteclncr ae ola suces and in Bt was cowed down and 
Teuling sod 

ne Oops concemed about the appenrance ofthe hamlet 
and frond to tine apponted commitees to ook ates thi At 
rae ee Che eset boned preoldent reported that he had 
erro es frm dion Heads Sasha, and that he 
sisal ze thes landscape he chrch an he sore property. 

Her cep inwolrement inthe leo te communtiy was 
enpreied win the question of providing recreation forthe Youth 
eeiecgced aa boted meeting in BATA he next meeting Jan 
Peseta panto ting tak, anda commits was 
formed to arrange for its construction. The minutes read: “Our 
formed to yi punble oval eskaling dk forourboysand 
anes an tse aporsergnieacs ana present om he 
Soret de wateveled nel oid and ant baton he 
sor proper pay domed in 9d when ana aon 
See oper nde Theatr beard contioued is ineestin ete 
evita ung pense tough gran foie sport comes 
203 eonibdtand © te buying ot Rockey equipment. 

She Doan iwalvement ith the comurutys growth and 
active fo exemplified by tt purchase of an electric ight plant 
‘hough nial the conto ofthe CRC ret wih the boar o 
Aa atonement he Coop became the sole owes The 
pit est onin October ts, Otter customers were allowed 0 
Sei ue power ats crt of $5.0 per ight for homes and the 
saan Fa pred the $2.0 cere oot Known, Tete 
Ras tae for the church based on usage 

i 94 he board decided fo have the hamlet surveyed. The 
sore ir ar of tne sureygcose te Peter Tulips JO 
sores enry Bearman Menre Nanning, Cal: Mast and 
JaberMolodovich TheCo opened 5 aceon te sore aie NE 
JBi5.53) and eal smal pal of and tan Anema and Henry 
once brine areca homes, However in bio Balt 
NEES Re bard fr land on heh o bud a restaurant snd pool 
team ew eased ut was allowed to Buy onerd Sere fr 
dens ony 

Since store owned te hall, what took pace there was 
undet tice vuperson: Beas ofthe bela he community 
cane es btrven coasted A tines tne showing of moving 
siege was Conn os mot bong ne bet interest fhe young 
cee ea ne ley wee allel. but eiowing t cone 
Peet eed ony under superwolon, The mines ans: 
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ary orci the following: “Mi, __ ask the board io dos our 
halt for moving pictures asthe lady Th charge is used improper 
length and pictures are not for our children a proper education Ot 
appears thereferenceistothelength of dress) Tis request to lose 

hall was granted but ater some exceptions were made, Forsome 
Years educalional lms and some machinery deslers presentations 
trere shown. “John Deere Days" shown by Carl K. Mast was at 
lowed but in some years only the promotional film was shown 
the comedies were prohibited. 

“Another issue the Co-op faced was the question of member 
ship in the Alberta Cooperative Wholesale Assocation (ACMA) 
andthe United Farmers of Alberta (UFA) Ils not known when the 
Co-op became a member ofthe ACWA bul the first avalable min 
utes, 1940, indicate membership at that time. The ACWA as 
strongly supported by most members, and even credited with 
helping the cause of farmers in their struggle fr far prices, Some 
members, however, were concerned that “the objectives and prin 
ples of the ACWA are not compatible with their bets This 
{estion was debated over the years but motions to discontinue 
‘membership were defeated and the board continued to send del 
fates tothe conventions ofthe ACWA, though a times it protested 
Some ofits views, At one time the board sent a resolution tothe 
convertion that “no taking ofthe Lord's name in vain by the del 
gates hal ake place” In 6 those who waned fo dsconince 
fnembership in the ACWA\ gained some suppor after a poo 
Buide Co-op Chater nas deemed 6 be Bape Te 

sent a letter of protest tothe ACWA, This culminated ina 
decision ofthe 955 shareholders to withdraw membership from 
the ACWA and not to join the UFA. Before this the store had been 
buying from the UFA but sharing in only a limited way with tts 
Droit. This same arrangement developed withthe ACWA in 95. 
Tis association became the Federated Co-operative Assocation 
and in November 1972 the Neerlandia Co-op by board decision, 
again became a member in fll 

‘Other moral fsues were also deat with by the board, The 
manager was asked ifthe store had sold playing cards. He an 
Swered that ifithad been sling them inthe past certainly would 
notdosoin the futur. Some stealing had aso happened anit vas 
the opinion of the manager that happened mostly on Fray 
[gh las cover vas put over the hardware counter to onl 








‘Another issue related to the original desire to have a separate 
community. In 1940 a request of a young man from outside the 
‘community to start a barbershop in a room in the store was refused 
‘The board stated that “If one of our own young men would start a 
barber shop this would be approved.” Drs. Kier and Boorman were 
‘granted use of a room at the store in 1948 and they used it for & 
‘ouple of years “to provide a service to the community.” The ques: 
tion of membership was another such issue. In 1971 it was decided 
that anyone who subscribed to the principles ofthe Neerlandia Co 
‘op and who was financially reliable could become a member. As a 
result ofthis decision the Co-op received many new members, and 
expansion of the Co-op facilities became necessary. People had 
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come belive the Co-op was a wellun business and they desired 
to bea pat of i Infact the board had to deal with membership 
apliatons from asfaraviay as Westlock, The question of member 
¢Kfp was resolved in 1978, when trading boundaries were etab- 
ished membership was limited to at aren. The bowrd at 
responsiity tothe entire area north tothe river and this wae 
Inchudedin the tradingare. The concept ofa trading area seems fo 
have worked well and some expansion ofthe boundares hasbeen 
made sine 197 

To sll for cash oto grant credit cased ith decusion over 
the years a well With the establishment of the Credit Union 
‘monthly tito $10.0 cect was set. This was nt satisfactory 0 
Some, and when the 1948 annal meeting decided to continue 
‘Seung ret one ofthe board members resigned Fle sae could 
‘ot workin harmony with the bosrd as fongasthe Co-op continued 
tn credit basis inal, n 1954, the dechion was mace fosellon 
Cash basis, and bills were tobe pid every two weeks. Though the 
Sesion haben made evidence suggest ever asp ino 
effect. The 1955 annual meeting rescinded this motion ts unworka 
Be and eri for sby days ad later forty days became the 
policy ofthe store 

Reitserice was introduced in 1956, This was a major change 
not only for the tks but alo forthe customers twas bard for 
Somemen, who were sed to handing alist othe clerk, to look or 
items themseves, Not afew would look a the clerk for sympathy 
anal-on them into nding the proceres With self-service, wating 
the groceries on bil alse ended and the clerks had to learnt 
pete a cash egster 

The year from 1963 to 1985 have been years of growth forthe 
‘Neerlandia Co-operative Association. In 1966 modernization of the 
Sore took place withthe instalation of a new floor new fntares, 
and doors 

‘Then in 1973 a meeting of the shareholders was called to 
discuss the ranching ot into other areas of endeavour This meet 
ing approved the installation of anhydrous ammonia equipment 
and asa result land was purchased a portion of SW 3-e15) and 
tanks were installed 

Tn another special meeting the shareholders agred to again 
attemp the operation of Coop garage, but thistime with thesame 
oar of dectors as govemed the store. The sie ofthe orginal 
gorage wos repurchased and a neve building was constracted, On 
palo, 1976, the Co-op Service Centre was ofall opened with 
5} Vander-Mlen as manager and Fred Toobes as mechanic fore 
san, Sucessive managers were Larry Nannnga and Romke Stl 
In Ib82 Menk Novis became manager and Fred continues as head 

Im April 28,197, further expansion of the Co-op took place 
withthe Opening ofthe fertilizer blending plant onthe site othe 
Snhydrous ammonia faiity, The store wos now able to offer ex 
panded services in all ypes of ertilier blends 

‘et another shareholders’ meeting in 983 gave approval to an 
addition tothe store building. Rather than buld sew store the 
dsison was made to relan the old structure because of its sound: 
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The “Steyn North’ 194, 





ness and historical significance. The addition doubled the floor 
space, enabling the Co-op to offer its customers 2 wide variety of 
Products. Aone stor sid, the Neclanda Cops the Safeway 
Of the north.” 





By 1984 the membership ofthe association had increased from 
the original 25 to 316. The number of employees had grown from 
‘one to sixteen and total sales had inereased from three hundred to 
‘over five milion in 1984. Ifthe trademark ofthe Co-op has been its 
Policy of granting credit, the paymentof dividends is its benchmark 
‘of success. For years it has declared dividends on the purchases 
made by its members and these dividends have been applied to the 
members’ shares. They have not remained only as shares however 
from 1973 to 1983 $830,195.66 has been returned to the share: 
holders 

Throughout the years many people have been involved in the 
Neerlandia Co-op as staf members of as board members, With the 
customers they have contributed to the welfare and success ofthe 
Neerlandia Co-operative Assocation. 
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Life asa Female Clerk atthe Neerlandia Co-op 1946-9 

‘Theclerks at Neerlandia Co-op these days probebly think they 
have it prety good as they go parading down the vast isles or 
staring atthe il with ample room around them as they perfosr 
their duties. We ikewise fl ike“ Queens of our Domain” inamach 
smaller store with lens fills —and getting a much smaller wage, at 
that 

‘We girls wore knee-length smocks over our dresses — pants 
were unteard of back then. I worked fist with Grae Tunings and 
later with Lula Keke’ Prank Visser was the manager al Me 
Ashley (our favourite ld teacher) di the bookcceping and ran the 
ost Office 

‘Our day would start by helping Mc. Ashley count out and 
recordthe cash needed for he day The last obs ofthe day would be 
{Osweep the ough wooden floor and agin count the days money 
hoping it would balance — it usualy di, but there were times 
witen we would have to stay overtime and ack our rains overall 
thebllsand find the mistake. Ofcourse, we would rather count the 
money than push the broom handle, so we usually fok tums a 
these jobs 

“The drygoods section was on the southside ofthe sore, with 
anaislebetineen the shelves agains the wall and the to counters 
‘ne counter was marked for measuring out yardgoods fn: 
nelete, sheeting, feaertcking, cottons, ee. These counters had 
heavy glass on tp and we could ceplay Sach things as bone china 
cape sauce and crarent ners There were ete 

shes displayed in the window: Drygoods onthe shelves consisted 

of such items as men's bib overalls, Stanfield all wool drop eat 
tnderear, Penman’sleeesinedsnderwes, shirts felt shows ft 
Socks, woollen socks, rubbers, mits and pullover, tweed caps, 
toques, sewing and embroidery thread, women's undershirt, 
Uomers and panties, skein of krting and darning wool, and 
much more 

‘The hardware section was onthe west side and inciuded such 
supplies as milk pails, copper wash bolers, galvanized washiube, 
stovepipes, attight heater, hand saws, anes, shovel, mane 
forks, kegs of nals, bots, replacement handles, and lanes 

“The groceries were kept on the northside, stacked on high, 
‘medium and ow shelves against the wall Again, there was quite 
wie tle nl One hot counter on which the at er Sod 
and there was a rol of brown wrapping paper a the end. On the 
long counter was the MeKaskey (here all the bls were kop) the 
cash register, scale, and another rol of brown paper at te end 
String hung from the ceiling on a big roll that unraveled as Jou 
pulled i On tis counter most of our work was done, There were 
Frvowooden stepladders easily avaliable being the counter forus 
to use a high one and a low one depending on which shel the 
needed groceries were on and also depending onthe length ofthe 
‘ler’ egs. We had a great time when the toll paper would come 
‘ascading off the highest shelf while we were usingalong-handled 
hook to get one rol dwn. twas our job to keep the shelves led 
and groveries and drygoods ordered 

{There were thee or fourlarge drawersundemesth the grocery 




















shelves which housed allkind of goodies, sucha good supply of 
Gandy and chocolate bars ao well spot and peal bate, ee sd 
[fate mich re had pckoged (ne day [ua disor 

ia some cheap ware candy tack mone of oe drawers 
and we fad a few lugs ove thal one) 

Bshind the counter there waea sal shelf which displayed an 
assortment of bam suckers ioc, Spates ana, oh yee Daly 
Double sna White Ow cpa: Mi H. Rippers Sr never ergot hg 
weekly supply of White Owls and the attain the Credit Union 
ofce fn Rl home was proot of that. Nor did Me | Petes St ever 
Sq using his good oA til snaf"—or Me. Anema chew 
Thything but Big Ben ns (And hat fobacojie we gd for 
[tahoe anything: One oa got sung by » tee whe 

rypicking and he apps some of his meus peurmpjesopent 
Tut sy tat | was Rot as tle by ita he vo) 

Customers would come in with ther lists and elther hand 
‘hemtousorreadthemefl and we would wre each em down on 
2 duplicate bil (several il bos were kept on the count) and 
then proceed to it hee and there picking up tne needed supplies, 
sheer it be grocenes, drygoodslor haar. We ao negeed& 

emo sn he tenes wer nada re The 
la were all added up by hand, yet few mistakes seed fo be 
made Most peopl charged th Pils and usally et hes rear 
chess or patent. Esch persn’sbils were placetseparatly ina 
{ip metal MERaakey syste eld bya spring lp on several etal 
shets About once a ek, one os gis Would tke a thet 
inthe Go thouph each oe ad chek or mists, (There 
tra no John Be Cie fo do the ob a thal ime) We were privieged 
to's the adding machine fr this job ony, 50 ofcourse we al 
enjoyed "ding he bls” 
UO CORRENTE URRTTE SH To 
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Saturday was the regular shopping day for many; the men 
‘would come to the store and visit with one another afte handing 
Ove theirliss to the cers toil out, Thelr weekly ral woul alse 
be picked up at this time 

"There was one old bachelor in particular that would have 
practically the same order every time ahd you could almost write it 
Efown from memory before he could red it off one pound Bie 
Ribbon Tea, one pound butter bread, two cansof bet noodle soup, 
two eans of Alpha milk, one pound lard, a can of Old Chum 
tobacco, cigarette papers, and coal oll when needed. 

"Most ofthe groceries were bought in bull rice, tapioca, pot 
and peat barley, brown beans, pess, peanuts, raisins, currants, 
dts, dred fet, and peppermints tall had to be packaged by 
hand into one of tworpeud paper bags, labelled, and pnced 
Coconut eame'in large square is, coffe in bg bottles, tain thre 
pound tins 

lacksirap molasses was bought in a big container and we 
would pourit into quar jars and sell that way In winter it would 
Be cold and sit and pour "as slow as molasses in January 30 we 
‘would warm it up on the heat register (Little Frankie Visser, the 
nage son, wold als ek elu at the eer fo warmup 
alter playing outdoors and he would love to ick that oases 


had a lot of fan with him and he would make our day when he 


‘would sneak into the store and visit with us fora few minutes 
Frankie knew that he was no allowed fo bein the store and one 
time, when he did get cught, his Dad hated him out by the scat 
of the neck. Lite did his Dad know that we had been the ones 
"rping him on to come into the store inthe fist pace) 

atone large heat register measured about fwo-and-one half 
foet square and two feet high and was meant to warm up the whole 
Store, nevertheless the store was often very cold. We inde any 
trips to that ester to warm our beet red hands alter pumping 
tring other outdoor chores. We would pull the chai andthe od 
furnace inthe cellar would jast bum ite harder. twas aso 2 
00d place to sit while putting the burs on bolt. (The burs and 
Bots ou'then be putin separate compartments in a big high 

in) 

In those days everyone used coal oi o high-test gasoline in 
their lamps and lanterns, and these were a usual item onthe Lt, 
The one or tworgallon cans would have toe filed in the shed 
outdoors t would realy “make our day" when, a about ten to sx 
In the dead'of winter — we were already envisioning warm 
though's of home —~ someone would come in with thelr tle can 
and twe had to trudge out in the snow and cold to fil it and 
“cheerfully” handit to ourcustomer witha frozen smile on out face 

‘Vinegar came ia wooden barele and people would bring tei 
‘wn contsiners o be filed. Wood alcoho sis came in bulk 

‘Almost everyone bought fou (usually Robin Hood) in one 
hhundred:pound cotton bags which were stored in the warehouse. 
When the men were not around, the woof us would heave onto 
‘hecart (perhaps the same carts stllbeingusedin the feed shed) or 
ifthere happened tobe only one of us around atthe time, we would 
push, pull or drag it onto the cart by ourselves, unless we could 
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find a willing customer to help. We would shee! it through the 
Sore onto the porch, and th same procede would take pace 9 
et into the vehicle. Sometimes mice would gt at the four bags 
Si chew a few holes in them, We did some fancy repair work on 
them with needle and thread, hoping fhe castomers would not 
notice 

We also did our share of handling one-hundred-pound bags of 
feed a the feed shed. Ocesionally we would help unload the 
fight when the track came in 

Daring the war certain items were hard to get Laundry soap 
vas one of them, andif we would peta case orto of (sally 
Gxydo} we would Keep itunder the counter and dea tout a fily 
ts we could, Another such tem was currant, which we packaged 
ito paper bags, They also went under the counter We sold them 
sparingly unl they got infested with worms and we could not sell 
them a 

Everyone stil ha ration books because of war shortages anda 
certain amount of coupons could be used each week for such items 
fs sugar, jam, butter and also gas. Some ofthe customers would 
leave thir books in the store for convenience and we were once 
accused of stealing someone's coupons because he wanted more 
sugar than he could get. 

“There was a gas pump in front of the store which was hand- 
pumped with a lever and could hold ten gallons of gas in a glass 
Eontainer marked in gallons, half gallons, and quarter gallons t 
‘ras usually pumped fll after every customer 01 would be ready 
Torthenext one_Serving gas waa nie break from ourindoor work 
specially in summer. Here was also a gas and ol shed across the 
ord fo the cast and farmers would get thee gos in forty-fivegalon 
Tunes. We gre would often have to help get the gos for the 
tistomers (where were those guys when we needed them?). Of 
‘Course when cerain customers came, we were only #00 willing to 
gout there! Firs the barrel wns weighed on a patform sale, then 
Pumped fall with a baccand-forth lever, then weighed again — a 
Efrtain amount of pounds equaled forty-five gallons. The custom 
fexswould come with one to vebartesata ime, so that mean lot 
ot pumping 

"We had one tiny sink (located i the southvest comer of the 
Post Oifice) where we could wash our hands, Sine neither of us 
had running water a home, taps were a great novelty for us. One 
day Lal was oolingroun a he snk anc, instead of shating the 
tap off, she opened i full blac. forcefuly spt back at her and she 
stood there Gripping wet — amid peals of laughter from me, of 

"The managers family shared their large two-door fridge with 
the sow. Every Saturday it was cleaned out and ifthe bologna, 
ssa x wens tame bit icky we wipe tha with th 
{lipped in vinegar 0 they would maybe ast few days longer 

PG Monday mornings the store yard wes the centre of stty 
and we had to open one-half hour earlier (eight o'clock). Te was 
“ean hauling moming. Farmers were hired by Dick Fisher o pick 
upcream along ther wy to the store, where would be unloaded 
‘ohto Fisher's truck and hailed to Edmonton. They gt paid twenty 
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Lu and Margaret Strid nent 
Tones poral ram crusher 


five cents foreach can of ream, and we were given ais as to how 
many cans each hater had so we could rei i tothetr account. 
‘ince we had no spacious, modem, indoor bathroom, we 
‘would sometimes have to “getaway from tall” where the double 
tuthouse (situated slighty fo the southwest behind the ot eed 
Shed) lett an indelible mark on mind and body especaly»vhen 
hose gateredthik and piturengu art th sw nie 
‘My biggest paycheck was ssty-five dolar per month Tstarted 
whe num wages nd vga oe en als 
per month out of my meapre eamings. To the best of my know 
Ecige, Twas the only one who had to do this. Then one of he Board 
‘members promised me that I would get. a bonus when I quit, Pull 
fever sow that ether But in spite of al the disappointments, {tl 
Survived. I must say we got along really well and had many good 
limes together — plus many howre of hard work, though we ae 
none the worse fort 
Sophie (Anema) Wherenga 


BUSINESS ENDEAVOURS. 


[nthe ealest times of the community twas dificult for anyone to 
survive on his own, No one who cae had al the necessary tol 
penta tty odo al te work that was needed 

"Through the years there were many people who supplied 
service for the seers. The hist years there was iti or ns charge 
for auch services, The people helped each othe, exc doing te 
{S8ks) for which he had the necessary fools or sill 

Some farmers owned either a horse or tractor drawn breaker 
and did custom breaking for farmers a up to eight dolls per are 

Henry Mast owned a smallhorse-detw binder and went on 
farm to fat cting grin 

“ony Sturwold was nechancl inne and used isi 
ities to help others. Crain had to be ground up for bivestook feed 
{Toney owned a buzy saw for sawing firewood, and a small gin 
rusher which he mounted ona wagon in summer and slegh in 
winter, These unite were powered by 2 small fourhorsepower 
engine. Toney went tothe farms, fist grning some clean wheat a 
be used for Pore, Brown bread, or mutins. He then ground 
sain forthe livestock. This grinding took along tine. Only a few 
fies of eain could be crushed in one day. there was wood tobe 
sawed, his wa alo done. Sometime later Toney purchased 
Seven-horsepower engine and a lager crusher was added. nthe 
inget930she went around withasiliarger rusher and tactor Ths 
crusher would be mounted inthe farmers granary and powered y 
fet and’ pulley from the tractor, Toney’ son, Lucst and Jae 
helped wlth this work. Toney also dit some blacksmithing. Tor 


much this work people pad kim cash ord some earing erin 
ier 


fon his quarter. After Toney retired from farming, he took up paint 
ing farm buildings. He went to the farms by bicycle, braving the 
gravel thrown by speeding cars, and carrying the paint on his 
Bicycle carrer 

"Arie Emumerzael supplemented his farm income by becoming 
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traveling salesman. He travelled the countryside in an old bread 
delivery wagon purchased in Edmonton. He sold religious boks, 
Cards, Bibles, calendars, commentaries, and other materials pure 
chased from the Baker Book House in Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Other products he sold, which many farmers thought were quite 
food, were the Dr Bells Wonder Medicine line of veterinary sup 
Pes, He also sold battery-operated electric fencers. Arie traveled 
Eround the Barshead-Westlock area selling hs goods. Each tp 
insted about two weeks depending onthe route he took 

John Roth, a tinsmith by tre, installed many gravity col 
furnaces in the area, These were central heating fumaces; many 
people clam that they provided a more comfortable heat than gas 
Rottces do. jon also installed eavestroughs on houses and fam 
buildings 

‘George Toebes was an all-round handyman. His particular skill 
was in the area of plumbing 

There were several carpenters in the area: Henry Bouwman, 
Ben Levers, Menne Nanninge, cob Olthus, and Popko Schuring 
"These men, and others in later years, built nearly all the houses, 
Schools, store, and garages inthe community. The early carpenter 
did allhis work using hand tools. Menne Nanninge had traning in 
frchitecture in the Netherlands. He was seventy years old whert he 
signed the Christian Reformed Church erected in 199 

eginning in 1945, Peter Tuininga operated a hatchery in 
Neerlandia fora numberof years, For about fwo years he operated a 
ROP (Record of Production) hatchery Later he stared the Barthead 
Hectic Hatchery. n 953 he sold the business o Alber Tiemstr, 
‘Albert moved {0 Mellowdale in 1964 and operated the hatchery 
there until 1973, Gerrit Gelderinan operated 4 ROP hatchery fora 
fe yas but quitbecnuse ws so much work, Peter ainingn and 
‘Aton Tremota sold a variety of egg type and dual-purpose chick- 
ne. Gert Gelderman sold only the New Hampabite, da 
purpose breed 

im Jrrtema went around the community with his John Deere 
tractor and did field weedespraying. Jim spayed several thousand 
teresa year for more than twelve years. He would start early in the 
iRoming and work until late in the evening, Jim was an intresting 
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person to have around; he had an amusing comment on every 


thin 

"Fieny Peters Sr was an electrician, who had eamed this trade 
in the Netherlands, He came to Neelanda about the ime ha the 
‘al power came in (951), Henry had no problem finding work 
‘vital the wing that ha tobe one t that ime 


C.K. Mast 

Carl Mast wasa successful Neerlandia businessman. In 1938 he 
became a sub-agent for Oliver farm equipment. In 1940 he had his, 
‘own Oliver agency. In one short period of time he had sold six 
Oliver tractors at a price of $1140.00 each. Shorty ater that he also 
‘obtained the John Deere agency. The John Deere Company was not 
pleased with him having two agencies so he was asked to drop one 
br the other — Carl continued with the John Deere. Hl sold alt of 
equipment, the model "D" tractor being his biggest seller, and ke 
! good stock of parts on hand. He seldom took trade-ins during the 
farler years, but in the 1950s, as the farmers’ equipment line in 
‘creased, he began to take some trade-ins. 

‘Cafl was an agent for auto and fire insurance and sold hunting, 
and fishing licenses. He was an agent for B A Petroleum products 
‘The saleofB A products wasin direct competition with the Neetla. 
dia Co-op. which sold UFA products, The Co-op board was nt 
pleased, but Carl felt he had the right to sellthe B A productsitheso 
Sesired” Carl also sold a Tine of paint and binder twine 

‘Cail success was, in part, due to his sociability with people 
and his ability to know what was needed by the people of the 
community, Car! wife, Ann, was always ready tohelp him with his 
business, 

‘After Carl's death in 1956, Ann sold the John Deere agency to 
Neerlandia Motors, She continued to sell the B A products for 8 
time and the auto and fire insurance until she sold out and went 
Edmonton. 


C.K. and the Combine 
(On the farm, combines were taking the place ofthe old thes 
ing machines. Many people were using the smal one-man pal 
{ype combine with ts own engine, One farmer was determined to 
{Betone, bt there was stich «big demand that they were soon sok 
Gut. There was, however, stil one avalble in Neerland, The 
farmer was not fo keen on getting that one, but he had no choke 
tnd the deal was made. ltoperated beautify that albu the net 
{all the farmer could not get that engine started no matter What he 
‘dd. Finaly the only thing left to do was bring it back tothe desler 
ill it 0 happened tha the deoler also sold gas and tractor fs) 
and I happened tobe picking upa few barrels when the farmer was 
tringing his complain Carl K Mast, the dealer sald, “Gorm do 
You know how to star this engine?” “Well” Isaid from the top of 
Iny heed, “I know one thing, you need gas inthe tank.” I dain? 
‘avetosay another word, There had been quitean ergument 
on by te looks on ther faces. Now the farmers face ust changed 
ftom red to white. Car gota litte gas, poured tin the tank, tured 
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the cranka few times, and that motor ran lke nothing had ever been 
‘wrong. (Remember Albert?) 
Gerrit Ingwersen 


Blacksmithing 
The trade ofthe blacksmith was sed ary in the history of the 
community. A blacksmiths equipment consisted mainly of forge 
‘open fiebox faced by coal hand-operated blower to fan the 
fame to produce the hea needed forthe ob that had to be done; 8 
heavy hammer to pound out the hot metal and an anv. 
Prowshares were pounded out a process whereby the cut 
Sing edge ofthe plowahae that had become dll as hese fo a 
bright fed heal and then hammered on the ail to a sharper 
thinner etting edge. The share then had tobe tempered by heat 
{nd water to the night harness —'not sosoftthatit would bend and 
notsohard that it would break orcrack- Much the same process was 
dane with the coules Le. the upright cutting edge ofthe plow or 
breaker the farmer hada bent pec of equlpment sch as beam 
from his plow or breaker it could be heated and straightened out 
‘Athough there were thers who di blackamhing, Toney 
Sturwold, Simon Gros, and Walter Wargaci were the main ones 
Inthe ery 1940s Walter Wargack! opened a blacemith shop ais 
sole business, Waller st up a shop and ving quarters ons small 
parce of land on the northvest comer of SE 6135. In 943 he 
Inoved his busines to lot nthe hamlet, Besides the blacksmith 
wok, Wake id welige and aig ith ogee oe 
Unit He could also well two pieces of metal together by heating 
them, applying a typeof fx, and then pounding them together 
Wiatersoldthathe fehad to getaohotfor certain etal att was 
hard to stand nearit. He sid atthe tempering of metal ws one of 
thetickiest pat of theob, He chargd arty five cents for sharp 
ning» plowshare. He pal one dais fr a one-hundred pound 
tng of coal, Walter quit Blacksmithing in 1986, i 


Neeriandia Welding and Repair 

Ed Visser started work in Neerlandia as 9 mechanic and 
‘welder Head received training in gas engines an tractor repair at 
Washington State College In Cleveland, Ohio, he took taining in 
and gas welding, He started working sa hired mechanic forthe 
‘Neetlania Co-op garage n 6, 

in the fll of 189 Bl went to work on his own, specializing in 
welding. He owned a welding tack that was sed atthe shop on 
the arms, inthe fields, and on ol well sites He frst worked on his 
wn atthe Anne Elgersma farm. Later he but a cement block 
brulding acros the road on his own property. This bulding became 
the home of Neerland Welding an Repat In 950 Ed tok home 
Courses fo upgrade his taining in motor mechanics and advanced 
sreldin 

Before electicty came tothe community, all the welding was 
done by a motor-driven welding unit mounted on the truce The 
‘coming of electricity was a most welcome event. Tt made al his 
power tools more usable Hecould now weld without having ort 
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start the engine, The noise made by the motor operating inside the 
ing wa aso eliminated 

Ed as an agent fora variety of agricltral products —James- 
vay manure handling equipment, Rabin loaders and suger, and 
Powerchoring products He had on hand hydraulic ystems and 

st, sprayer parts, bearings, and many other smal items needed 
forte frm and home. 

Eascustomers were always his concern. He was god natured 
and would help them any time of day or night even during 
imeatimes — working long hours and taking very fw holiday. He 
did not charge much for his work and people often had to remind 
him to make ou ther bills so he could be paid. 

In 970 Ed expanded his business into limited company with 
hisson Allanas partner He continued his business unt he became 
AL in February 1971 he passed aay. Allan continued to operat the 
shop fora couple of year. 


Land Clearing 
(Clearing land that was covered with bush was a difficult job 

With oxen, Horses, and the small steel-wheeled tractor 

ofthe early days the opening of the land took a long time. S 

the early pioneers did some custom work, mainly to help out their 

neighbours. John Olthuis had the first tracked vehicle in Neeslan- 

dla. In 1922 he bought a 1520 Caterpillar tractor which could pull 


three-bottom plow or a twenty-two inch breaker It had mare toc 
tin and could work weter and than te see-wheeled Wactorsal 
the day. He changed eight dollars an acre for breaking 

‘ler Wold Warf Catepiay tats bene eal john 
Moloch she ito uchase a at and stared oder be 
land, People were smazed a ow much couldvve done by» Catinan 
hour’ ime, This machine could clear more land ina day than the 
Carlet methods eld achieve nonthe. One of Jos fist ves 
‘was Sam Howey. Sam later purchased a Catang wen info busines 
azn own Sti as be ston cable an who ened 
Reping people: is sai that he oul ifta forty-five gallon drat 
diet! feof the ground and onfoa ruck. hs sil furwhes 
drive jeep had tipped on one of the rough rato the deaing se 
he could etitupright pain, Sam hada farge brush citer most 
infront of his Catt cat trees down. He would exchange the cuter 
fora pile to push the trees into row. When these windows wee 
at, they could be ston fire tobe leaned up Inthe meantne te 
farmer or sam, who sno owned a two-bottored breaking plow, 
Could break the land between the windows 

In 197 Bll Olthuis, John Ingwersen, and Jack Tuiinga pur 
cused Caterer on led The cae 
twas fourteen dlls per hour working tie, They didnot charge 
the time they were broken down, stick, or eating lunch They 
‘worked with a fourteen foot rush cutter and per Phey could eat 
three ces er hour and ple ane ace pe our Inthe sumer the 
would work around the clock: During the winter they di some 
Snow clearing on the roads when the roads became impasse 
Because of show drifts, Louis Nanninga Bought out [oon Ing 
wersen and George Anema wasalsoa part-owner fora tine, Whe 
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Jack Tuininga moved to Edmonton, Bill Olthuis bought out his 
share. Bill and Louis were then the sole owners. Later Bill bought 
‘out Louis’ share and in 1964 Bill traded in the Cat at Dick Fisher's 
‘Massey-Ferguson dealership for some new equipment 

foisture and wet land were alwaysa problem. The water in the 
land was higher at this time and only the high land was cleared at 
first, The low land was never worked on until the more recent years, 
‘when water runs were cleaned out and straightened to allow the 
‘Water to run away faster 

‘After the Cat had cleared the land of trees, the soil had to be 
‘urmed over. This made room for people who owned breakers to do 
some custom work. Many people provided this service for the 
farmers. 

'As time went on and the land became more open, the need for 
the big Caterpillar tractors decreased. There isstill some work done 
by Cas today but ina much diferent wa. Instead of ust clearing 
bush, the Cats make dugouts for farm water supply, level land, an 
dean up farmyards, 





Service Garages 
As the community expanded, the age ofthe horse and horse 
drawn equipment came toan end. The ers of simple machines and 
‘chiles ia alsoending. In theearly yeas reprirecould bedone by 
the farmer himself or by a handyman. Two handymen in the rea 
wee cs Suwa de Fee Lous These en had goad 
neral knowledge of machines and engines and were abe to hel 
trth the repair work = = 
'As time wenton almost all the fieldwork was done by tractor 
and many people owed cars. The need for specialized knowledge 
in the repar of vehicles and small engines rev. From 1940 on 
Several men attempted fo provide that service. Alf them set up 
operations on the same site — the southwest comer of NW 
SE6L33 All of them found i dificult to become financially su 
cessful. This difficulty increased when the garage was jolntly 
twned, One ofthe reasons was the lack of enough machinery inthe 
trea to provi the garage with steady work. Another reason was 
the inablity of the owners to accept trade-ins, They were operating 
‘wth lmited trading ares and a machine taken in rade could not 
Deresold very easly The first man fo open a garage in Neerlandia 
vas Simon Groot. 





Simon Groot, a trained mechanic, came to Neerlandia in the 
fall of 1939. He was not only a mechanic but also an experienced 
blacksmith and acetylene gas welder. When he came to Neerlandia 
he took with himall the tools and equipment necessary for the work 
‘of is trade. Simon rented and set up his “Shop”, as it was called, in 
the old Neerlandia Co-op store building and house. 

Before Simon could start up his business, he had the chore of 
remodelling the old store into 4 useable and efficient garage, He 
Duilt benches and put in new doors, including a large door which 
‘would permit the entry of cars and other types of farm machinery 
needing repairs. One area was set aside for the blacksmith work, 
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because a large vent had to be installed in order to exhaust the 
fames coming off the forge. In February 1940 Simon opened his 
shop for business. 

‘Simon was a real handyman. He repaired cars when they 
needed fixing, he repaired many different farm machines, and he 
‘could also repair any home and yard tools, His talents induded 
‘such things as soldering a ketle of getting alamp back into opera 
tion 

Along with the work he din he shop he wen! out on many 
service call He went out tothe farm or field and did the repairs on 
the spot, since many farmers did not have any tools or the know 
how to do the repairs themselves, 

‘Simon charged whatever he felt was fair for thejob done. Much 
cof the work done was charged out at less than one dollar. In Api 
1943 Simon closed his “Shop” and moved to Edmonton, 


When Simon Groot left, the garage building was sold to John 
Gelderman who dismantled it for lumber, and the house on the 
same property was sold to Frank Kowalchuk: hein time sold itandit 
‘was moved to the Two Mile Corner The absence ofa service garage 
concerned the farmers, so in 1947 a garage was stated under the 
auspices of the Neerlandia Co-op. A new building had been con- 


finite to house te business. Fie garage was no sures 0 
the doors were closed in 518 

Louis Nanninga, Bil Othuis, and Jack Tuininga bought he 
building in 189 and the nest year soldi to Henty Dieterman and 
Rome Stl Stl later became sole owner and operated under the 
tame Neerlandia Motors. Neelandia Motors was sub-agent forthe 
Oliver Farm Machinery Company and Ford Motor Company endin 
1857 cbtained the John Deere agency. At this tine Sn Ranga 
teas part-owner of the garage Since he was also farmer and 
tveslock desley, they could take fam produce in peyment. 

"The garage changed hands again, in 1959, when the bud 
was ead fo Cerrt Gelderman and Fred Toebes, They aso pr 
‘Suse the land on which the bullding stood. The tv men ow 
Sed with the John Deere agency a sold smal tems a wl 
Fred, who had previously owned «garage in Vega, ad the pot 
funy to repurchase it and in 196 he returned to Vega, Cert 
Continued operate the garage unt 1967 when he dosed the doo 
Sd moved to Abbotsford, BC. Aer a short dosed-down prod 
the garage was reopened by Egbert Wever enry Meetsta pur 
Chased the garage rom Geri and alter renovating opened 
Meetama Motors in 1983 


Messma Motors as opened for business on September 
1569, The Meetsmas Hked their daily contact with the customers 
andthe general pit of goodwil, The business they recived fm 
the Co-op was lzoa pest help, They improved the appearance o 
the buildings somewhat, but twas 4 losing bate, soo 
installation of natural ge in the all of 1973 had cen ret te 
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ovement. The original structure withthe arched roof was well 
Eeivnd tardy, but the annexes wee forever leaking. Athi ape 
though, the Meetsmas could not invest in new construction. Be- 
Suled the work was geting too much for Flenry because there was 
Usually too much werk for one man, yet not enough fr two. 

‘Meanwhile, the Neerlandia Co-op was planning expansion 
“They proposed fo buy Meetsmals lot or the building ofa complete 
serve centre The deal they made was satisfactory fo both partes. 
inthefallof 1975, the Co-op started building behind the old garage, 
‘while Henry kept on working through the winter When the Co-op 
Service Centre gpened, he desed hs shop on Apri, 1976, During 
those even years the price of ga had gone up from 38 cents pet 
gallon to 94 cents. When the price went over the ity-cent mark, 
Flenry Mectsma had to change the head on the pump. 

‘Sn the lst Saturday in’ March 1976, the Meetsmas held an 
auction. It was a cold snowy day, yet people came from far and 
‘wide In afew hours nothing was eft but the shell of the building 
Ur Wired Holwerda wrecked itand moved the arch to his farm 
foraccattle shed the house followed and was demoted toa chicken 
house, Onedey Henry and Grace Meetsmacamebackandlooked at Modine Mot. 
the house while it was siting on skids. The garage vas already 
gone. Their litle grandson tugged at Graces atm ad sac: "Don’t 
Sy Grandma, yeu got anotier house in Calgary" Lille did he 
row that aper fron ther private feeling of somethngin theilives 
thathad come toan end, there was the fact that Neefandia would 
feverbe the same again. A landmark was gone, The new Bulding 
imay be sound and functional buttothe Meetomasit wil never ft 
Tike the old garage and the litle house id 





Grace Meetsma 


In 1975 the Neerlandia Co-op bought the land and buildings 
from Meetsma Motors and erected a new building on the site. The 
Corop Service Centre opened in 1976. With the large amount of 
‘machinery in the community by this time, its mechanics are kept 
busy with repair work. In addition it sells a wide variety of small 
items needed on the farms in the area, 


Well Dring 

(Our pioneers came to and that had lots of water. Al the low 
lands and creeks had water that could be used for animals, ut as 
not suitable for domestic use. During the long winters the ponds 
nd creeks were frozen, making it necessary to find an alernate 
Source of water for ome use an forthe animals 

The fst ater fo et water sf ga wl by hand. With 
pick and shovel settlers would dig a hole about four fect square in 
Fhe tard ground, going down unt water was found or to'a max. 
imum depth of about twenty-five fee. Two people were needed 0 
diga well one todo the actual digging andthe other to pull up the 
aitina pall Oncethe le wa da eting was puto ine he 
hole to keep it from caving in. The water vas drawn up with a 
Special pall and rope or witha pulley attache toa frame above the 
‘ell making the rope easier to pull Many of these wells were dug 
‘some were saisctory and others were nok This pe of Well 
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Wet aitig on Lucas Strwotss 


supplied only a all amount of water for ony afew animal and 
the home. These wells lso served as cooler for cream and perish 
able produce. This method of storage kept the items fre from fies 
Sand rodents and, n the winter fee of ost A problem with these 
‘wells was the accumulation of methane gas. This gas could Kil 
Someone guicky if they entered the well 
Bob Hodge later came ito the area and bored wells, He useda 
“fence-post ager” type digger to boreholes of twenty-four inches 
in diameter forthe fop section ofthe hole and eighteen inches for 
the deeper section. The ng was powered by horses walking around 
the well propelling the digging mechanism. These wel is, did 
sek proven aden supply of water, They wee dog toa 
imaxum depth of hify feet Becalse the well hole was round, 
Specially cat fwoby-ni homber (with bevelled edges) had to Be 
Purchased to make cibbing to tthe hole 
Success in obtaining a good supply of water was finally at 

tained by the punching er driling method. The diiling ry could 

mch od and bit down tough the different layers of sol othe 

ter-bearing sandstone. The hole was drilled unl a sandstone 
layer witha good waterippy was reached from one to sixhuncred 
feet two-inch casing was pu in the hoe, The water was brought 
to the surface by means ofa eyinder, pump rods, and plagger A 
pump jack run by a motor operated the mechanism. 


ter Wyngaarden from the Westlock area drilled the first 
wells in the district. He drilled wells for John Schuring, Louis 
Nanninga, tke Nanninga, and others in the area. 

‘Peter Wyngaarden sold his rig to Bill Olthuis and Jack Tunings 
{in 1939. They drilled numerous wells. The well that took them the 
shortest time was one they punched for Frank Kowalchuk —ittook 
neday complete The longest tine they spent ding wel was 


‘one month at Roelof Krikke’s place (the well was 485 fect deep) 
Charges for drilling at this time were seventy-five dollars for the 
first 150 feet and seventy-five cents for each additional foot. Casing, 
forthe well was forty cents pe foo, pump ros twenty-vo ces 
per foot, and a cylinder was twelve dollas. In 1943 Bill sold his igo 
Garence Wierenga, who dug many wellsin the Neerlandia district. 
He also drilled in Shoal Creek, Mellowdale, Barrhead, and Fort 
Assiniboine, and he even drilled one well in Swan Hills. Clarence 
Sold the rg in 1945, He continued driling with ari he constructed 
himselt 

Some of the problems that a well diller faced were the rocks 
‘which would have tobe drilled through. Sometimes the well driers 
would lose something in a well. For example, a drill rod would 
break or else something was accidentally dropped into the well 
‘Whatever the case, these items would have tobe fished outand this 
‘would take a long time. 

‘mes change and rotary dling igs came into the county. 
‘Two:inch wells were no longer drilled because they took along time 
{pai and they didnot alvays supply a sufficient amount of wate 
for the larger farms. Most ofthe tworinch wells are, however, sil 
ging strong and supplying a good amount of water 

riling rig can finish a well much quicker and, by making a h 
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four to eight inches in diameter, supply a much greater amount of 
‘water 


‘The Wiscarson boys had a well-boring machine. This machine 
had an auger two feet in diameter and about three fet in length. T 
fad two beveled cutting edges onthe bottom. This machine was 
powered by a horse that walked around and around turning the 
Eiger The bevelled cling edges would bite into the ground, and 
fie auger with dit. When wes full was winched up withthe 
tachine the horse polled around. When i was winched Up 
hove the platform of the machine, it was hooked toa swinging arm 
Snd srung out f the side, Then the auger could open oma hinge 
the dirt would fall ost, and the auger would gobackinto the well to 
te filed again, This auger could bite dhrough quite hard sol and 
tien sancRtone butt it solid rock tat vad i A sal stone 
ould sometimes be Basted out ofthe way with dynamite, but iit 
{ras too big to Blan, that was the depth of your well If you were 
Icky you had a well and itnot you had a dry hole. 

‘My dad hired Chane Wisctron to drilla well ner the house 
for one dollar afoot He went down sixty feet and hit 3 rock. It 
‘nelded hardly enough water for house we, so the ate stl had to 
be taken tothe monkog to be watered 

Soe year ater Bb Hodge was dling of boing wells with 
thesame Kind of machine, My dad thought he should again ry his 
luckfora good well Bob Hodge said ne cul tll where there was 
food underground stream by using advining rod. He would se a 
Eotch from a willow branch, He would hold the two ends of the 
trotch or the Y,one in each hand, and point the single end of the 
{Fotch ahead of him ashe walked around the yard. When the ingle 
fed ofthe crotch would turn down, that was where the well had to 
bedug. He produced only enough water for house use, 

We had a natural drain or slough running through our farm 
from one side to the oer abot a quarter ofa mle fom home. My 
dad had dug two shallow wells im this slough, and they gave 
Sulficient water for the summer and early fall months. Around 
Christmas time they were usually dry. Then a well was dug inthe 
‘ruske hala mile from home. Ths supply usually lasted unt the 
tnd of January. Then we had to go thre quarters ofa mile away to 
where ace an tough he reno ang ite here we 
had dag a shallow wel This one usually eld out until speing 
breakup Ihave taken the cows out for water through drifting snow 
oma thy below er day and when they gt there hey were so 
cold and miserable, they didn’t feel like drinking the icy water, and 
‘would tum around and go back home without faking any. We had 
tohaulthe water for our pigs too. My dad had three frty-Ave gallon 
‘wooden vinegar barels and put them ona stoneboat. The wafer for 
the pigs was hauled from the slough a quarter ofa mile from home 
He would have todo this everyday or every other day all yearlong, 
depending on the number of pigs he had 

Tn cold weather the water barrels would get coated inside with 
sce, even though they were Kept in the bar. As the hose was the 
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‘only warm place on the farm, about once a week the water bares 
‘would have tobe rolled into the kitchen for desing, always under 
protest from my mother. 

In 1938 Pete Wyngaarden started driling wells. He had a 
machine that punched'a two-inch hole, and sas abie to punch 
{rough layers of rock. He could drill toa depth of five hundred fet 
more and he alway founda god stream of we He was 
bchelorand an alcoholic. He would work fora few days, and say he 
had to get his bit sharpened and needed a few dollars. Then he 
‘would go off tothe Westlock hotel. After thre or four day, when 
the money was gone and he had sobered up, he would be back 
punching down the well again 

“My dad managed to scrape some money together and hired 
Pete to dill wel for us, He stack water at 60 fet deep and this 
time it was 2 good well. A two-inch galvanized steel pipe vas 
Pounded into the hole for casing, and a brass sloeve cylinder vas 
Secured inside the pipe below the water level. A wooden pump rod 
‘was used to lit the water from the cylinder to the top of he pump 
Wood twas used for this because if was light mateFial and hada 
tendency to float in the wate for easier pumping. This cylinder 
however was very small and took twelve strokes ofthe pump (0 
seta galion pal, ora good hour of pumping to water the cate 

following year we bought a secondhand one-horsepower 
Stoner gasoline engine and a pump jack. That wasa great event. The 
pain det ae ow logit hed to pump, and foal do ther 
‘chores while it was pumpin 

‘On the first Sunday alter we had bought the engine my dad 
and went out fo do the chores, andl was ready to stat the engine 
‘but my dad said, “Wait a minute — today is Sunday. Do you think 
that thing should run on Sunday?” 

“Wall T said, “do you think the Lord would rather see me 

ump wate for an hodr'on Sunday than that engine?” Te took ms 
ud’ few minutes to get al this progress worked out in his min 
‘After awhile he said “es, guess you are right, you better start the 
= George Anema 
The Neerlandia Savings and Credit Union 

Jn 1942 the Neerlandia Savings and Credit Union was formed 
Although the community was growing, fimes were hard and peo 
ple had difculty paying ther bils. Credit was had to get from 
Businesses who were themselves struggling to make ends meet 
Many farmers could not borrow any money 

"A deaision of the Provincial Government that required a bus 
‘ess to go on cash bass only forthe protection ofthe businessman, 
ae i dficutformany peopl to ake purchases, Iwasa eat 
‘ofthis decision that the Neerandia Co-op on a proposal by Chis 
Leder decided to set up a Credit Union 

‘A committee was organized to study the benefits and problems 
of such anorgaization, Aer meetings and reports they died 
{goon with the project. Members could buy a share and invest thet 
Savings in the Credit Union and in return receive a dividend on 
theit money and borrow ata reduced rate of interest. The Credit 
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Union would be a benefit to those who could not normaly borrow 
money ata chartered bank, They could borrow here beause the 
local hoard would know their situation and their ably to pay back 
and, in most eases, would lend them the money 

In Augest 192 the Supplemental By laws ofthe Neerandia 
Savings and Credit Union were signed. Cater that year the Credit 
Union opened for busines nan fic nthe store th Hey 
Kippers Sr asthe manager and treasurer, 

"he Credit Union was setup witha board of directors of five 
elected members, Out ofthe board were chosen three credit com- 
mittee members whose responsiblity it wa to approve o reject a 
loan application, They also checked out the secury given for the 
loan. Phere were three elected supervisory commitee members 
who checked the work ofthe tressirer, checked the lean apples. 
tions and made reports to be sent tothe Department of Trade and 
Industry. The treasurer was responsible fr all the daily business 
transactions of the Credit Union. He made out loan applications, 
‘managed the Credit Union, looked after the books, an made out 
the monthly and final statements. 

Tf someone wished to become a member he had to pay a 
twenty-five centsentrance ee and buy alive dolar share thatCould 
be paid for in installments of one dollar. The member received 
passbook in which ll his transactions were recorded, Many young, 
People and children became members. They bough their stone), 
Eten rolls of pennies that had been saved up over the yeas, to Mr 
iKippers 

"There soon was enough money inthe Credit Union to enable a 
memberto borrow a smallamount pay offone of more of his bills 
To borrow money a member filed out an application frm a the 
treaourers office and found someone to co-sign his loan in cage 
hed not pay it back. He then went fo two members of the credit 
Commie for ther approval and signature. Finally he retumed 1 
the treasurer and received the money requested. Very few applica 
tions were refused through the years. Losses from someon not 
able to pay back alan were almost nonexantent. There were some 
members that had cosigned so many notes that they later won 
dered ow they could have Deen so brave taking the isk they aia 

Henry kippers was the first treasurer and anardent supporter 
He served fom 142.1963, working in his home at he Comer Carol 
Keitsma was the treasurer from 1942-970, Hilda Fisher took over 
from Carel unfileary 1980, Debbie Wierengathen eld the poston 
ttl he Creat Union was closed in March 198 

The csure of the Credit Union was dificl to accept, but it 
had served its purpose and the time had come for it to cose. The 
Credit Union was not large enough to provide the service needed 
foran expanding community. Checking services could not be mage 
avalable: Not enough people supported the Credit Union to make 
i possibie to provide the larger loans required. Some people were 
reluctanttosupportitecaase they et tht was not private — due 
tothe fac thal the board of directors were al local people In effect 
the Credit Union didnot keep pace withthe increased financial 
needs ofthe community. 

When the Credit Union disbanded, the member accounts and 
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the assets were transferred to the Barthead Savings and Credit 
Union, 


Noerandia Egg Grading Station 
Chickens were one of Het artnet be razed on the 
farms. As yeas went by farmer began rese moe chickens and 
many more eggs were ld ote epg grading stations. At this tine 
Chickens had the run of the farm, eaing whet they could find and 
thereby producing dark yoed egg. ght yoled oggs were pre 
fered tne cotbumer, do these duces td nok er 
feat ard top price fr their ngs: By the SOs nomever any 
Ee varmers ll the area were Sarting to ras chickens In lige 
numbers and housing them in bans hereby prouing eggs wth 
2ligher yolk 
scl ners who hosed hii ht they ee ot 
tings far pce for tetra. The grading staon toshom they 
Std the eg aimed t was on acount of he dar yoe eggs 
[Albet Eigersna proposed To otter farmers that he uid 
establish an egy grading sation in Neerland they would parr 
‘Saehisbusingse To the they ready agreed In 958 he rented te 
tacant part shop fom An Mast and spent was purchased, 
ftvertnel an thedons opera ortucre. Tees 
ire graded and shipped to Edmonton Produce, Randort oa 
‘on galing accuracy neve done by the plant Edmonton 
NNotlong after the business started, farmers rceveda te 


centa dozen premim for grade A eggs Beomse they were shiping 
lglg Incompason what rnc werent 


time, this waa considered a good premium, This welcome bonus 
proved tha heir ide to stata grating station was good one 

Henry Piers and Andrew Eigersma had gone to Eomonton to 
be trained a8 graders, Henry Pits was the fist operator and Win 
iced Ingen vas i aunt. The graders ob wes tocande 
Cag by olin an gin front ofa song ight to determine 
‘tether the yolk was ight or dark, whether there wer blood pts 
inthe eng, and whether there were cracks in the shel 

‘aes for eggn were: "A" lange -—35 to 25 conts per dozen, ° 
medium 18 020 cents, smalP"—10 cen and cracks 6 108 
cents 

“Abert Elgersma sold his business to tke and Manny Nannings 
‘n1959. Manny operated ifr five yeas but close it down neh 
Local graders were shtting down a this ime because the Safemy 
Cegry tracks of Edion wee sng the dt ad 

eking tp the eggs from the yard of larger farms. This simpler 

Prosrt enticed farmers to paongg Savy wah theresa a 
Telocal egg grading station ns no longer financially feasible 
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FREIGHT-HAULING 


hen the first settlers came to Townships 61 and 62 in 191, the 
freight went all one way — north. Whatever the settlers thought 
they would need within the next year was carried with them, Ifthey 
tan outof anything or ha forgotten anything, their only hope was 
that someone could lend the needed item until it became possible to 
get toa store. There was no freight whatever going out ofthe area 
ause scarcely an acre of ground was under eulvation and there 
‘was not an animal for sae; the eggs laid by the few hens on the 
homesteads were eaten by the family or put under a hen to hatch. 

‘Whenever anyone went to the store at Mellowdale or, more 
rarely, to Dusseldort, Westlock, or Ciyde, he would carry lists of 
items needed by other members of the community. The estimated 
amount of money was given to the waveller so he would be able o 
purchase the items. Ifthe cost was les or greater than the money 
given, an adjustment would be made upon his return, 

Altera few years farmers were producing enough eggs, cream, 
and butter to enable them to sell or trade some of the produce. 
Because so few farmers had horses, the trip to market was often 
‘made on foot with the produce carried in a sack slung over the 
man’s shoulder. On his return trip he carried, in the same fashion, 
the goods that he had bought. Most ofthe items carried inthis way 
‘were groceries or small items needed on the farm. But sometimes 
the farmer returned home with a struggling pig in the sack. Albert 
Mast Sr, who had a small store, carried some of the stock for his 
store in this labourious way. 


Pigs 
(19177) Douwe and John went to Rossington and bought two 
wearer pigs, maybe forty or fifty pounds. They each carried a pigin 
4 bag slung over their shoulder. They had no grain to feed the hogs 
{yetin those years, so fed them potato peels and rabbit meat 
Norman Terpsma 


Gradually, as more settlers came to Neerlandia and as more 
land was cleared, the amount of freight going ovt of the area 
increased to the pint hat t became necessary to make regular tips 
to Westioc to deliver cream The Dutch settlers setup a schedule 
whereby each week one. producer took his turn delivering the 
“ream, Then indeed, he became an errand boy forthe whole com 
‘unity as everyone pave hime thelr ries and money This prac 
tielasted unt the Neerlandia Co-op was established in 1920-122 

‘ee Emer! Hey Kannepitr Ben Levers ond Albert 
Ritsema were then hired by the Co-op to haul supplics by wa 
From Westock to Neerland oncea month They Renin une 
‘week leaving Neesandia one day with cream and eggs and return 
ing the next with supplies forthe Co-op. 














Teamster 
50 we Bought some cows fom a neighbour who was moving 
cutand started to ship cream At fist we shipped it to Meowdale 
8nd delivered itby turns. Then in the 1205 te started the Coop 
Soreinalile log cabin, s we could Geer our cream there. Thece 
{Ffour men, who cach ad a wagon, were hired fo deliver ito 
estock once a week. Iwas one of them and at ist Imad ar 
“ncein every four weeks: Then some tnnstes resigned, sol made 
the tp evety other week. Wie took the eggs and cream from the 
Store in the moming and travelled hat day fo Westock, so that we 
Could be at the station at eight ofclock te following morning to get 
the cream on the train to Edmonton, During the da We tld the 
265 in the sore. We had lots of other business fo. do ws well @ 
‘money order to Eaton’, taxes to pay, an order from the drugstore, 
‘eparsfor machinery: anything dar eighbours had asked, we led 
("Another had fen dagen age an «Is for grocers 
enclosed tobuy in exchange for theae ee. [sometimes haajob to 
fead their orders. They rere notin German or Dutch — i was 
Supposed tobe English (Ipussled more than nce ove those notes 
anc didnot always get te right thing) I once got an onder or 
repair formachiner and the number Was ot known nor the ane 
and he gave thesize this way "about as big around as your miles 
Svvng thimble ° didnot fll this onder Hold hm dt nt have 
2 thimble with me so could not measure the size. After the tp 
when I came home and delivered all my orders, I didnot alas 
have hecorrect money. One tie woul be overand the nex tie 
Twould be short Once Phad some money orders forthe Fst Otce 
andithegirlin th office said, “Leave yourletershereand wildoit 
dluring the day and you pay me toight"I pld her and the next 
time f came there she said “How dd you come out with your 
tmoney?Ihad three dollars overand shes three dollars short 8 
Thanded herthe tree dolls but notlong ter thisitwas the olher 
way around ~T was short and she harded me the money. The 
Storekcepers were very glad todo business with. amounted fo 
due an amount sometines and we received fen percent onal hat 
wre Bought 
Ben Livers 


During the 1920s several men began to haul freight from 
Neerlandia. Dave Tuininga, who started the Neerlandia Truck Ser- 
vice, may have been the first one to truck for Neerland. He was 
given the contract to haul freight for the Neerlandia Co-op. On the 
trip into the city he carried livestock. On the return trp, im addition 
to supplies forthe Co-op he cared parcels ordered forindiviuals 
from Ramsey's Mail Order Store (located in the Tegler Building and 
later sold to T. Eaton Company). Dave sold his truck to Lorne 
Frizzell and Norman Lord because the carbon monoxide fumes 
bothered him and because he suffered from a bad hernia. Heney 
Mast and John Olthuis both trucked! as well, 

For all of them it was a difficult job. The roads were often 
impassable and the amount of freight available for hauling, was 





Dave caled nino Turmega: he 
ought woudeeeaser shen. 
Butch customers o penaunes 
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small, The truckers seldom had a full load to haul — perhaps 2 
dozen cans ofcream or the same number of hogs. If there were cate 
tohaul, they would simply be combined with load of hogs withno 
partitions to separate of protect the animals from each ether. The 
trucks themselves were small. John Olthuis drove 1922 Ford one 
ton truck which his father had purchased for $1200.00. On a good 
‘eek he would have a ful load of about twenty hogs, picked upin 
‘ones oF twos atthe farms. On arrival in Edmonton he would goto 
either Bums or Gainers because there he could make the best dal 
for his clients. Gas was not available in Neerlandia. John Olthus 
purcase gs and had his truck serviced at Smits Carge in 
Westloc 


Tn September or October 1923 the contract for hauling the Co- 
cops freight was awarded to John at ninety cents per hundred- 
‘weight. He charged one dollar per hundredweight for livestck 
hauling. In addition to freight, John carried passengers fora round 
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trip fe of three dollars, Two passengers could ride in te cab with 
thedriver-any others would have torideon the back. One man whe 
stated out from Neerandia with John could not stand the rough 
fide and got off in lye to go the rest of the way by tain, Jone 
‘most memorable tp carying passengers yas when he fook Minke 
Mast tothe Royal Alexandra Hospital in Edmonton, Thi old lady 
was sosick that cot was placed on the bck ofthe tuck forher oli 
fn. Her son Henry accompanied her. By the time they teached 
Westock it was raining andthe ronds yer bad. John drove the 
truckinto a garage and eft t there overnight —Minke remained in 
her coon the track: The nest day they continaed the 

Allthe tuckers experienced ad road conditions. When Dave 
Tuininga was trucking, the trickers fom the surrounding areas 
‘would travel together fo help each other through the worst spts 
Sometimes they had to travel though the feds because the roads 
‘were blocked. If Dave was traveling alone he would sometimes 
have to unload everything to enable him to get out ofa mu hole, 
and then reload ital again. Once he hao do this with a oad of 
Barbed wire, Other imes he would be unable to get the truck out of 
thehole and have tostayat the nearest farmfouse unt Ne could get 
help. The years John Olths trucked were the worst. There was s0 
much snow during the winter of 124-25 that the roads became 
Impasaie ora motried vei John hadto wea eam of horses 
andasleigh, wile his truck sat useless at home, When e reached 
Southworth’she would leave his team there and confinae on witha 
team hired from them. He went ony as ar as Westlock because the 
‘winter freightcontained only cream —nohogs. When spring come 
theroids eveellimpasablebecmscof be aeane ston Soe 
didnot resume trucking 

Lome Frizzell and Norman Lord, whose main business was in 
Barthead, aso tricked for Neerlandia, They had the Neetandia 
Co-op contact fortwo yeas. Once a week they would haul ceamt 
and eggs forthe store to Westlock. They woud haul livestock at 
Tiney cents per hunredweight) and grocenes whenever this wes 
necessary. Lome Fzzell enjoyed the wine made by some of his 
Eustomers. Even after they no longerhad the store contact the vo 
men continued to have customers in Neeriandia until they quit 
trucking in 1929, 

Trcking was nota profitable occupatonin the twenties. There 
vas little livestock shipped in the winter Most farmers had no 
tans of ing hog over winter, Supls animals were ubully 
Sold oa livestock dealer that came around every fall In adition te 
the poor condition ofthe rods andthe smal volume of eight the 
time i took to get anywhere contributed tothe problem. A tp to 
Edmonton, ina tuck whose top speed was seen miles per Hou, 
took st to eight hours. This meant that a trucker had fo spend 
money t0 Say overnight m Edmonton, When John Olt was 
trudkanghe stayed a the Acmne Rooming House, where he pad ity 
Cents hight fora room and from eleven to tiy-five cents for & 
neal 

Despite the ods, Pete Taninga decided to give trucking a ry 
in 1926, He bought a truck from Fary Collette in Westiock and 
trucked rom Neerlandia to Ecmonton for about si months, Ths 
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ing trucking an Peto and Tena 
‘wiamoe 


tumed out to be another winter with alot of snow. The roads were 
often drifted in, necessitating travel over the fields. On one occasion 
Peteand drivers from the surrounding districts go together to open 
up the road to Edmonton. It took them two days and the resulting, 
track over road and through field was so rough that several trucks 
got broken springs. 


Atthattime the road from Neerland to Barrhead hadbushon 
both sides and did not dit in, One of Pete's customer could not 
Understand why the truck service was so slow and why, sometimes, 
the truck didnt run at all. Pete invited him to go along ona tp. 
‘When they reached one ofthe rough spots te poor pasenger 
bounced up and dovenlike a cork, Fis head hit the ceing of thea 
* fwooden fame thinly cavered with clash and not al gente on 
bobbing head “Ditis wat (This terrible exclaimed the shaken 

Pete Tuininga sold his truck in 1927 to Kees Stoové who, ater 
tricking fora shor fime, sold the business to ily Quick. Bil 
(Guick tas based in Edmonton. He would leave from thereof 
Mondays with groceries and other supplies, stopping at Westoc 
Rowsington, Freedom, Naples, and Mllowdal belore reaching 
Neerland On Tuesdays he would return to Edmonton crying 
‘Geam in five and eight-gallon cans, Some of the cream went tthe 
Burns Creamery in Westock and the resto the Norther Ales 
Dairy Pool in Edmonton. On Thursdays Bily returned the empty 
cans tothe farmers at their gates. He also hauled hogs and etl, 
tmost of which went fo Gainers packing plan in South Edmonton 
Some of the farmers brought their stock to the Centre bt mano 
the animals were picked up on the farms — one pig her, a 
three there, The pige were usually kept in a pig yard and had tobe 
haved untithey were caught. Then, because there were no loading 
hte, the pigs Had to e ited ont the tack 
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While in Neerlandia Billy stayed at the Schoonekamp home. 
Rule (Schoonekamp) Nanninga remembers: 

"Me Quick mllman probably about fie fet ghtinche al, and 
nx enya He hada. ques sot sae When he came ou lace Kwa 
‘hen inthe evening, Ne would make supper forum ands helper Head 
Suga styrene ced se onwhchese Ferns 
Inkineatamodh set weal wom hen ily ened ante wh he 
fy paying ery Be cons 2 meal ly card the seam cheques nd 
‘money fn's esther poh secured to i bt * 
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‘The truck often functioned as a bus, carrying passengers to 
and from Edmonton fora small fee. When the Elzinga family came 
from the Netherlands, they came to Neerlandia with Billy Quick. A 
tripby truck tooka long time. Anna (Elzinga) Schuring remembers: 
“Wel Eamonton ight ater rest. Mother and Mabel tin the front 

within Quick. The et ofr radeon theback stingonceameansr standing 
Sines along the nay-—St Ret Morne nd dont know wher Every 
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time the truck topped we stood upto tech our lps and my brother Rote 
oul ok Meee you inning any Engh yet? at 9 pan we nly 
{edat Simon Temes place, Mis Hemsted Rave arog 
Stymore—onlyfourles bul there were many stop fo drop offreamens 
‘Ta know what ine oe armed 3 Schooneamps By ten tate hd 
‘meaning ore anymare.” 





The amount of freight being hauled in and out of Neerlandia 
increased steadily since there were not only more people living in 
the area, but more land was under cultivation and numbers of cattle 
and hogs were increasing. Road conditions were also improving, 


Billy Quick first hired John Elzinga, then Lodewijk Reyse, and 
finally Dick Fisher to help him. Billys son Charley also helped. He 
was one of the drivers when, with two trucks, they took the Lam 
mert Wierenga family to Neerlandia. Nevertheless, during Bill's 
‘career the Depression began. Many of is freight charges were paid 
inchicken, vegetables, or jars of fresh cream. Because the prices for 
hogs and ‘cattle were so low, he often hauled them for next to 
nothing, thereby making next to nothing on a round-trip. 

Because of ill health, Billy Quick sold his business to Dick 
Fisher. Dick had driven for Billy from 1932 01934, Then he bought a 
used Reo truck and went into business for himself. When he bought 
Billys business he hired his brother Art to drive for him. In 1936 
Dick took his brother Artin as a partner; they named the business 
Fisher Brothers’ Trucking. 

The Fisher brothers began trucking in an advantageous time. 
Taking over Billy Quick’s business meant that the Fishers also got 
the contract for the Co-op's freight. This contract was important toa 
trucker because it meant that he was guaranteed return freight. In 
addition, by the mid-thirties, the Alberta Livestock Co-op (ALC) 
tstablished a monopoly in the area. With the co-operation of the 
local truckers the area was divided into the following zones: 
Branden got Vega, Weisgerber — Bloomsbury, Properzi — Naples, 
and Fishers — Neerlandia. This arrangement was a benefit t0 the 
truckers because then they were assured of hauling livestock for 
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ALC members. The increased need for farm produce dering World 
‘Warll was abenefitas well Tenot only meant increased fejghtbutit 
nso enabled tem to gta bady-necded truck. In 194 the Fishers 
sree unable to buy a rack since there were none avaiable. Bat 
because of the wartime demand for dairy products the Northern 
‘Alberia Dalry Pool obtained special permit for them to buy an 
army truck inthe traditional army-green clos) 

"The roads were not always in good enough condition forthe 
larger truck the Fishers now owned so, often, oneton tuck was 
teed to pick up the stack and take tt the main read, where as 
transferred to-one of the lange tucks, Several farmers were hited 
ty the Fishers to haul crea from every comer of Neerland and 
deverit,every Monday morning toa fisher Brothers track which 
‘would be parked on the side ofthe road between the storeand the 
Echool. One by one the men on the cream hatl would asivein theit 
‘wagons or tucks ack upto the big tc, and transfer thei loads 

“The Fisher bothers divided the work’ Art hauled livestock and 
Dick ated eggs and cream, Dick also hauled the toe reight and 
one load of hogs a week. They both hasled gran. In sion Ark 
tid Dick usually employed one spare driver Because depot fees 
‘etehightheishers went om place plas in Edmonton picking 
up freight. Perishable stems were picked up atthe United Truck 

3. This method of handling fej tok a lot of te, 20 the 
Behera would stay overnight tthe New Edmonton Hotel where 
they had a standing reservtion, The Fisher brothers received the 
produce cheques a the packing plant and cashed them at an Ed- 
Inonton bank. They would then deduct the freight charges and, 
lpon their return home, give the remaining cash tothe producers 
Fyment fr cream ws ofen placed in the eream cans and given 
{he farmers inthis way 

‘One of the problems the truckers faced was the livestock smell, 
which tended to permeate the groceries. To minimize the problem, 
the trucks were washed after unloading the ivestockat the packing 
plant 








Fer Bos ck win Co-op cls 
{tina ait ener Sooo 
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The Fishers continsed the practice of carrying passengers back 
and forth othe iy bt mae no charge or hi serve Many 

ein Neerlandia remember beng guest ofthe Fishers ona 
Bo the cy are and Dik alo advanegd money fo artes on 
ie freight. Another service the Fishers provided was buying 





Hor for those who desired it. The nearest hquor store wos Ta 

stock, and that was-a long way to go for atase of beer Art| 
obtained liquor order forms rom the Alberta Liquor Contol Beard 
Whenever anyone wanted liguor he would fil out a form which 
would enable Ar to buy the desired beverage, He charged a hand, 
ling fe of twenty-five cents fora case of beer or a bute of ather 
liquor. On occasion this service was rendered without the bene of 
forms, 

Fisher Brothers’ Trucking was a succesful business for many 
years. The volume of produce feighted out of Neerlandie incense 
Atramaicaly a land was beng eared with Caterpillar tractors al 
as farmers were increasing ther herds. Roads were stenly beng 
improved. The road to Edmonton wis fist groveled ard thek 
Paving began, This made for less wear an ear onthe trucks. 

the right that went nto and out of Necrlania went on a 
Fhe Brother tuck, Beaune they wee te oly they in 
Nectlandia, The first one to successfully challenge the monepoly | 
vas Simon Tuninga, In 1950 he bought» used twoton tuck an 
began trucking. The ALC monopely made i dificult for Rin to 
make a living ati At first he hauled whatever he could pet 
Horses for slaughter to Alaska Processors in Edmontony seta on 
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which he bought and sold, injured animals, and coal. He also took 
uta Livestock Buyers kense. Gradually he buit up a dientele 

Swine herds were stil relatively small she sometimes had to goto 
fifteen ox twenty farms to get afl oad — about sxty-ve hops 

‘The, inI955, the Neerland Co-op awarded the right contac 
Simon Tuininga and he was on his way Simon enjoyed trucking, 
geting the most pleasure out of dickering tthe Buying Station 
Bet the best price for his dents, 

“Artand Dick dissolved their partnership in 1955, though both 
kept on ticking: Dick bought the Vega Mercantile sind moved 
Vega. His son, Bi, began driving forhim, Bil had gone to business 
college fora shor time, but come home to make tracking hiscareet 
becase his father becameilland was unable to handle te business 
on his own, In 1970 Dick sold the business o Bil 

"Ar had already sold his business to Ted Ritsma in May 1958 
‘The busines consisted of to tracks —a 1957 threeton anda 1947 
one-and-a-half on. Ted hasled livestock and grain but no eggs or 
ream During the winter months, Ted's return freight was usually 
oa All the Goal had to be shovelled off the track, In summer 
ising materials formed the bulk of his return freight. 

“racking was not without ts hszards In the abs and 1960 
the truckers were loading hogs and chickens on an upper deck to 
Increase the carrying capacity of ther trucks, Whit this increased 
theeificiency ofthe operation italso increased the risks because the 
entre of gravity was raised, making the trucks les stable. iting 
drifts, turing too abruptly or going into a skid often meant overs 
turning the tuck. One as almont guaranteed of upseting the 
trackift wentin te ditch, Sometimes mechanical faieres costal 
{ted to problem. In 1956 ill Fisher was heading for Edmonton with 
2 full lod of pig, ctl, and chickens. When he approached the 
turn at Old Barrhead his brakes failed, He could’ not make the 
comer and over he went. Simon Fisher came slong and helped him 
to recapture and reload the animals He wes unable to recover sik 
trates of chickens and two pigs. When he returned from Edmonton 
hefound one ofthe pigs in the caragana hedge which was along the 
road, butte other was nowhere tobe sen Bl knew te pigs had 
{one into a nearby farmers yard but since they (the Morrows) were 
Snholidayshe was unable tseek thet helpinfocating them, When 
they came home they found the pig for Bil twas alive and wellin 
the plato bin in ther basement 

Horses ae difficult o haul, since with their weight they can 
casilycuse a truck to overturn. On one trip when Simon Tulninga 
‘was hauling’ Toad of horses a brake line broke just as he wes 
approaching paving crew near Morinville. As soon ashe realized 
thithe was sinable to stop he leaned on his horn and pat his lights 
fan. The paving ere imped out of the way, hollering a him ashe 
sped pst Son managed 0 get throng the consiricton area 
‘rthott mishap and, as soon afte could slows down, he stopped at 
Morinville to gethis brake line xed and to allow his acing heat 
zelum to nonnal 

Loading hogs which were rise outdoors could be hazardous 
too. Bites from pig, outraged with the treatment they were recelt= 
ing, were common. Even the electri prod was not alvays a help. 
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Sometimes a trucker slipped in a muddy yard and received a jot 
ffom te end of the pro intended for the hog. By the 1960s hogs 
were being housed in bars and, because of bier loading faites 
and less space forthe hog to maneuver, loading hogs wes less of 
hore, Bat “stubborn as apg” has ot lostits meaning and bites are 
‘ota thing ofthe past 

In 866, Case Van Beck and Clifford Taininga bought Neerlan- 
dia Trucking and renamed it Neerlandia Traneport. 1969 Clifford 
Sold his share to Case, Case was trucking ih a period of many 
changes. 

There were several improvements, Highvray 18 was paved and 
the road north to Neerlandia was a good gravel road. Hosts and 
augers were introduced to make loading and unloading gran cat 
ee. Ht was now possible to get sluminum-ottomed trike, Bolore 
this was necessary to pu layer of cardboard on the foo before 
lading goers, Often yer of agg concnte as put 
down fist. Groceries such a8 bags of flour could never be but 
directly on the tloor. Now with aleminum floors te trucks could 
throughly dean, Neverthe, trckingin te ic wate 
challenge due tothe variety of goods thar had to be brought in by 
truck. Loads included groceries, livestock, prim fertiizes, 
plhwood and fume, ew farmers kept soy so Case would buy 
rom 250 to 400 feeder pips at the Edmonton Stockyards each Week 
tof the bans, In the fal feeder calves were nso purchased at The 
Stockyards for farmers who wanted to faten cata 

‘he peak period forthe cream hal was fom 1955 to 1960. In 
1960 about three hundred cans of cream (half of them ve gation 
an half eight-gllon cans) were shipped but hereafter it rodally 
decined. the Speing of he Hk ik plant n Barend ose 
death kell frthe cream tl and, when il Fisher old stuck a 
1980, it was discontinued completely 

8y 190i he trucking ms had again changed hands, In 1970 
TEdfelomasoltofoeFaher mhorenane hein ou sher 
Tricking. Neerlandia Transport was sold to Claus Langeveld in 
1978 Bll Fisher sold the Fisher ack Service fo Donald leant a 
1980. Don renamed the firm Graydon Trucking Limited. The big 
change in trucking from 1970 to 1580 was the use of tandem ods 
with longer boxes Inthe eighties the change was made fo Waco 
trailer uns 

Freight rates through the years have not changed great From 
15a 0 the vate hogs remained sey aes eee 
weight or ive hogs and eighty eens dressed weight The price ar 
cattle remained at saty cents por hundredvweight In the 68s the 
fate first went up to 8110 and later to $1.40 per hundredweight for 

s. Among the factors that made it posibe for te tucker 
‘hata the same rate for so long, the main ones are the incensed 
amount freight and the improved roadeandequipment eis now 
Possibie to make the tip to Edmonton in two Rou, diving over 
Paved road the entire dstance and carrying, not twelve, teen, 
Sixtyfive o even eighty, but two hundred hee. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Bost Office 


‘e were fortunate to have mail service" was a comment often 
‘made by early settlers in reference tothe first postal service that was 
provided to Neerlandia, 

Even though use of the post office was infrequent, it was the 
only link with friends and relatives in Edmonton and the Nether- 
lands. Since radios did not come to the community until several 
yeas ater, the only news received about world events had toarrive 
by mail 

The first post office became part of the Albert Minne Mast 
hhome, which was located on their farm at the SE 22-61-35, in 19, 
Clarence can still recall weekly tips his dad made to James Fowlers 
Jn Mellowdale in pursuit of the mai. He commented that “there 
were some strange fellows around in those days too, you know, 50 
Dad carried a revolver supplied to him by the RCMP” Apparently 
he was willing to use it to protect the Royal Mail if the need arose, 

‘A round-trip to the Fowlers’ from Masts’ took a complete day 
by horse and upon Albert Masts return the mail bags’ contents 
Were dumped on the house floor for sorting. This required that 
letters and parcels for setters living near the Masts’ home orto the 
west to the uiningas were kept back for these families, The remain 
ing mail was placed in the sacks again and Simon Tiemstra then 
<attied the mail on tothe Albert Jan Oldeghers home located onthe 
SE 34-61-35, where once again the sorting process was repeated 
‘This time the people north and east of Oldegbers’ could obtain their 
mail here, The remaining mail was then brought to Henry Schoon- 
cekamp’ farm on the NW 34-61-35, where the farmers living north 
and west of Neerlandia expected to find their mail When iteame 0 
posting mail, however, this could be done only at the Albert Mast, 
residence, since here was the offical post office. The Schoonekamp, 
and Oldegbers homes were used only as sorting point. 

Mail days were special not only because of the mail, but also 
because they provided an opportunity for people to catch up on all, 
the local news. Often the mail and the news it contained was six, 
weeks old it was stil received with much anticipation, The families 
would gather around the heater in the evening to listen to Mom and, 
Dad read the news from the distant relatives. To the recipients it did 
not matter how old the postmark was — it was a contac with those 
they loved. Not all mall was welcome, however, since there were 
those envelopes edged in black which carried a single message —2 
death announcement 

‘Most mail arrived in reasonable time but some of the letters 
loved rather clusie: Apparently when the ery homes mere 
built, green lumber had been used and, as floors dried out, the 
‘tacks between the floorboards became larger. No matter how care- 
ful the sorters were, a letter managed to escape to the cellar to be 
found a day or many days later. 



























































(Our mail came in once a week, mostly on horseback. The 
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Neerlandia Fost Office was in a log cabin at the south end of the 
settlement, four miles south of our homestead. We took turns 
‘getting it Tone week and someone further on the next. This ishow | 
It was done: I would get it one week for the neighbours west of the 
Fost Otfice and deliver it toa farmhouse for the north part of the | 
‘settlement. One from the north would takeilt from there and deliver 
Haoundtohisneighbours or toa centalfarm where they could get 
itt That way we only had to go every third or fourth week to the Post 
fice for mai. 

Ben Lievers 


In 1923 the Mast family moved to Edmonton. This resulted in 
the Neerlandia Post Office being moved tothe loca store on the NW 
34-61-35. This proved to be a convenience for the settlers, since the 
‘eekly mail tp could be combined with shopping for groceries 
and farm suppies. From then on the post office became an intergral 
part of the local store, At that time there were forty-two names on 
fhe mailing lis. 









Ordinarily the store manager would have assumed postmaster 
duties, but one requirement for the position was Canadian ctizen- 
ship, Case Ingwersen, who was not yet acitizen, could not hol the 
position. Instead Wiliam van Ark, a local schoolteacher, became 
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tal agent. Apparently by the noth of April 125, Cate Ing- 
fresen received Rs cizenship papers ana took over the post fee 
oe. 





case Ingwersen was not only store manager and postal agent 
he also cacried mail fora number of years Hauling mall had is 
share of hardships — particulary for ngwersen, How the runaway 
iegan is not known, it may have been the team was aroious fo 
Complete the weekly mail trp through the maddy trail or more 
likely, they were spooked. Whatever the ease ofthe runaway the 
resul was that Case was thrown from his wagon and suffered 
Broken bones which gave him a limp for if 

‘Though the postafice was now inthe store, the visting with 
friends continued. While they wated for thet mall men, wemen, 
tnd children chatted with those they met there. Atajor change i 
the mai rote occured in 827, when Barchead became afownand 
mal was brought directly into town by ra instead of being is- 
tributed out of Westlock. At the same time the post ofc at Powers 
vas closed, and Mellowdale’s post office was moved to ther com 
unity store, located on the NE 2-605, After this Case Ing 
srersn fetched the mal from the Mellowdale store and Bert Bos 
Brought the mai rom Neerlanda to Vegn In 1932 this mall route 
fromarthead through Mellowdaleand Neerandia and ont Vega 
began to Be operated by one person 

isto these mai riers was Leo Stoik who carried mall by 
horse forfour years nt 1936, During this time Case Ingwersen 
retiedas postal agentand on Apri, 88, Jan Koning sued the 

tion 


When Pete Hoofdakker assumed the responsibility of mail 
carrier he added a bit more speed to the service, since he used a 
Massey-Harris tractor instead of horses. On occasion the RCMP 
‘would venture out to Neerlandia to uphold law and order. Part of 
their job was to check the mechanical condition of vehicles and, 
since Pete used a tractor on the road, it had to be checked. The 
incident goes something like this. On being stopped by the RCMP, 





(ase ngworson on heat ute 









Forni service Betis Bos ws paid 


‘8800 per arma 





‘Oi ot Distt Superintendent of Postal Serice sme 





Pete's reply was, “You can’t stop the Royal Mail” “We only want to 
check your brakes,” said the RCMP. This seemed a reasonable 
request, so Pete invited the officer aboard his tractor and said he 
‘would comply with the request. When, after going some distance, 
Pete did not apply the brakes, the RCMP wanted to know why. Pete 
replied, “Tam waiting for the order to stop.” So the office said, 
“Stop.” Ttwas the word the mail carrier was waiting for and, without 
hesitation, he hit the brakes. The tractor stopped but the police 
officer did not. He ended up straddled across the tractor hood, 





A Tip to Remember 

When Las eight years old and my brother Norman was ten 
years old, we had the exitement ofa ip to Barrhead with the mall 
Carrier Me Pete Hoofdakker He was using an old Dodge ca that 
twas cut down and remodeled to form a sal ruck, With this he 
Inuled mail an eream cans to Barshead once a week fro Vega, 
Neerinnda, and Mellovdale. 

Bythe time he aeived at our place Mr Hoofdakter already had 
two other passengers in the font seat so we had fre inthe back 
tnth che malandeream cans. After ourlaststop at Mellowdae, the 
anvas tarp was put over and ted down becauce it started to ran 
The roads in 1936 being what they were, ttook quite some tne fo 
{get from Mellowdale to Barrhead. On top of tis, the ted-down 
{arp tapped good portion ofsmoky exhaust fumes, soy the ine 
tego othe creamery in Barrhead my brother and were av fuly 
sk 

After unloading at the creamery we were dropped off at the 
livery barn where we spent theafernoon lying on apie of ay and 
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‘wondering if we had been left therefor good. Finally the late 
{ternoon, Me Hoofdakkerretumed for us, bringing with him sof 
the best tasting doughnuts we had evr had, fresh rom the bakery 
Then we got back ino the track and went fo the post fie to pick 
tp the mai bags. The tran had come in te so the mail was nal 
‘Eve yetand we had to wat til our mall bags were ready. Fal, 
dylate evening we started for home 
“The rain had stopped but the roads were terrible. After going 
about tivo miles, the tack was stalled with acdead battery. After 
feting 2 push start fom another vehicle we tmed around and 
read bck into town for generator repairs: After these repairs we 
proceeded om ou tp home without any further problems. We 
rived home late that night ired and hungry but happy withthe 
‘experiences we had that day: The things that realy mare an impres- 
Sion wasseeing the creamery, the grain elevators and my fistever 
Seam train. Allin alla very good day 
Fred Toebes 


Progress was again evident when Leroy Erikson bec the 
next mailman; he used a closed-in truck which kept the mail dey 
and lean. He was employed for approximately two terms from 1938 
to 1942, How long Ephraim Wagner was employed as mail carrer is 
rot known for sure, but it was probably until 1952, since William 
‘Tansowny began carrying mail on the same route in 1952. Bill said 
that in 1967 the Mellowdale Post Office closed dawn and the rural 
route boxes came into existence. His route was then changed, 
adding a circuit through Shoal Creek and Linaria, Bill carried mail 
fora total of seventeen years. 1n1979 Bill retired and Leo Reich was 
hited forthe jb. 


Fora number of years the mail was brought in by horse and 
buggy The carers usualy ined in Yoga and pleted up the ogo 
Inga at noon a ook tf the post fe fn Barthend On ther 
‘lun tp they were to arive approximately 630 pm 0700 pm 
ne ofthese caries would sometimes have alle too much fo 
rink and he arived anywhere between 730 pm aed night 
He often had grea dithaly tanclng up of hs eet we he 
trv. Jan Rong as not al pleased With tis Kn of sevice 
ope vere prey stated tia. Theywouldcome forthe 
inal trom al diretons on bike or walking o by horse ane wagon 
find many tes had fo etarn te next day ch been fo ltt 
sor the mall The carer was pracousyfeplaed by arehable man 
wba trek. H nasa good tine for stcalians when rope 
here together wag forthe mal to come in 


It became evident in 1953 thatthe store manager had become 
too busy with business affairs of the Co-op and post office so on 
January 1, 1954, the post offce duties were given to the bookkeeper, 














Aubrey Ashley. Apparently during this period individual lock 
boxes were installed in the post office. There was no longer any 
‘eed to witfor the mal. Just insert the Keyin the soy, turi, ang 
Femove the mal from the box. Many sll continued the practice of 
Standing around and talking to friends when they got the mal 
When Aubrey Ashley refed as postal agent in May 1957, Oene 
Piers local farmer was assigned the responsibility of postal agent. 
fat Vander Wal the new Bookkeeper was unable quali for 
the ponton beesuse he was nota Canadian citizen 

“On November 1, 1965, John De Gir, the Corp bookkeeper, 
lecame post master ohn said thet mal service wa increased 10 
tice wey in 1953, mail days being Tuesday and Friday 

By the early seventies Canad Post complied with increasing 
ddemands onthe service and Neerlania residents could enjoy mal 
Service each working day ofthe week. At one ime mal éame t0 
‘Neerandia even on Saturdays, but thot practice was short ved 

“The pioneers have witnessed incretes in the frequency and 
efficiency the posal service. However the one constant that has 

ined she habitof visting with friends and neighbours on 
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Telephone 

MTke Neelandia area had its rst government phone in 1919 in 
Bzabeth Meloomes residence on the NE 2-635. Tom Wilson, 
the oyeman ofthe Chisholm Logging Camp, was instrumental in 
tinggi because he needed for his busines. Business ells 
eet cocl contacts, and wedding bell soon rang for Tom Wil 
son and Bhzabeth Melsome) : 

“This phone, though previously called Shoal Creck, later hadits 
name chanwed to Tipperary because the Shos! Crk Store, which 
Fad been bul, was geting a phone and appropsated the name 

‘fhe lnury of aguick phone call toa neighbour was unheard 
of Astone sete reced, Who was there fo phone? No one ese 
fads phone besides who could alford "Only ells of pressing 
ted eve made to the doctor in Westick when there was severe 
Hsess Occasionally the minister would be called fo perform a 
mariage, baptism, or funeral 





“Helo, Setheart 
Me Kamar had a govern ae. we ane af 
turn the handle onthe side of the Box and peak into a hor onthe 
tron, Many peopte travelling through, such as Frenchmen from 
toga, would make use of the phone 
Tihen Rev. Jongbloed yas visting the Neerlandia con- 
regain, he would ctten make a call Edmonton from Kam 
Bare Oct he operator yas on the line he would say, Helo 
‘Brecihea want to speak tomy wife” Hl would tlk this wile 
loetive fo en minutes finding Out how she an the children Were 
cog 
da Reitsna 


When Peter Kampnar came and homesteaded on the NW 
2361-35, across the road from the Wilsons, he soon built @ store 
land had a phone installed. There is a record of a 1921 AGT work 
‘order to move the telephone offce from the store to his residence. 
‘Soon illness forced the Kampnars to move away. By this time the 
‘community had constructed a Co-op store in the hamlet, a phone 
Was installed there, and, as a matter of convenience, the store 
manager Case Ingwersen became the AGT agent in 1925, Jan Kon 
Ingbechme agentin 195 alter the Neerandia Co-op way named 
agent (193) These were toll phones. The store building, which was 
‘constricted in 1938, had the phone enclosed in a booth. Below the 
[phone but atached tot was the switchboard which contained three 
{br four holes, Plugs which dangled on the ends of cords had to be 
plugged into the hole to connect the parties who wished to conduct 
telephone conversation. 

‘During this time there was also a small switchboard in the 
Neerlandia Store to service the line to Vega. This line had pre- 
viously been erected about 1937 by Julius Boman, the owner ofthe 
‘Vega Store. By the mid forties the Vega Garage also joined the line. 
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Cental a the Co-op 
The Co-op was also the Centra for the Telephone Company. t 
sas the old crank system with two shiny bells a eciver hung on 
the left side, crank onthe right and mouthpiece inthe centre The 
Switchboard consisted of four lines which would be plugged into 
reach the wanted party. These included the store, garage, Vega 
Mercantile, and the phone booth at the back of the store where 
ple could use the phone privately. Sometimes an urgent mes 
‘Sage would comein for someone and we would have tose foi hat 
itias delivered. one way or another (Tonce mae such a tp to 
“Andrew Nanninga’s place on Lamberts home-built motor scooter) 
Thad the privilege of working with Mr Ashley inthe Post 
Otc after Grace ining left. The mail was sorted alphabetical 
land put into fairly big bones. Al the A's would be put together Bs 
together and soon, Thent would be resorted whan the customers 
picked sup. The store and Post Otfice were also open on Pray 
Aights from seven to nine o'clock fora time inthe summer: 
Sophie Wierenga 


Before we had phones the only way to let anyone know that 
you were sick and would not be teaching that day (there were no 
Subs in those days) was to tel the bus driver. At each stop he would 
inform the students, “No school for grade four today!” 


For several years there were no other phones inthe commun 
ty Albert Davies and Ed E, Wogner of Mellwdale had phones as 
did Herman Wietenga, wh had purchased Tom Wiltons lad 
‘These men and other interested persons decided to form a ee 
PhotThe Mellowdale-Necelandia Mutual Telephone Co, held ts 
fest meeting November 26,198, and applied fora charter, The 
organizers were David Tunings, AW. Fiber Loyd Le, ET 
man, and A. Wierenga Se wih Katherine Tuningn a scretary: 

‘the company was regiateredin August 980 with telling 
signatures onthe memorandum of ssotiaion: A: Wiser (sce 
taryreasuren, A. Wierenga St, Lloyd Lee, Albert Temata E 
Kable David Tunings 11 Morrow, Earnest Morton, RW. she, 
EL Trautman, and Wilam Oth 

‘he capital ofthe company was 1425 with ten shares of 85 
cach The sutbcrber rental was $3 per month, 

"AGT stipulated thatthe thee sting phones were to bei 
cluded in the Mutual but they could use the esting poles. The 
‘Mutual provided the wire and insulators and pid fet for pin 
Space. With the Mutual came new job opportunities and Lome 

ize was nominated as maintenance man Each new subscriber 
wasp work or oro daysoreighieenous ering 
from te line 

Each of the fiteen subscribers could hear the ring of every 
ether subseriber so each had to havea separate ing, They varied 
from three short to thee long wit all sor of combinations in 
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between, The most complicated ring was Ed Visser’s: one long, two 
short, and one long. To call another person on the line it was 
necessary to turn the handle or crank on the side ofthe phone in the 
appropriate pattern 





Emergency Ring 

(One advantage of the old mutual phone system was the 
emergency ring. When there wasa fire at Clarence Wierenga’s they 
just gave tht one long ring, and everybody dropped what they 
‘were doing and rushed 10 the fire. We formed a bucket brigade and 
£0" the fie out to. 

‘One man was 30 ected when his garage was on fire that he 
just rang the emergency ring and hollered, “Fire!” and then hur 
tp leaving everyone to wonder where the fie was. We peered out 
‘four windows but snow was filing and we could sce ony a litle 
‘nay. Eventually sonieone found out where the fie was and we all 
trent there. BY that ime it was too late, though, and the garage 
bjumed tothe ground. 





In the meantime Bart Vander Wal, the Neerlandia Store man 
‘ager, found having the switchboard in the store very annoying. He 
confronted Car Mast with job propel Alter being approved by 
‘AGT, Carl and Agnes Mast had the switchboard moved to theit 
residence on February 6, 1957, There were ust four phones north of 
Neerlandia at that time. 

It appears that Dick Fisher, Jack Janssen, and the Vega store 
and garage were the ones with phones but the ine was so poor that 
it was “hard to say what was on the other end of i.” In many cases 
<lecric fence insulators were used and t was strung with bare wire 
‘Thelline went through trees along the road and when they rubbed 
against the wire on windy days it was impossible to hear what was 
being said 








Jack Janssen had bought an old phone from C. K. Mast. One 
day when Fred Toebes came to visit they decided to hook itup. The 
‘existing telephone pole was on the opposite side ofthe road. Fred 
land Jack realized that a wire attached fo the pole and strung across 
the road would not be high enough for the traffic to pass under- 
neath, They quickly solved the dilemma by attaching an insulator to 
‘2204 and nailing that alongside the pole — as high as they could 
‘each, They completed the hookup by using electra wire and 
were the proud possessors ofa working phone. Altera year or two 
Jack received a phone call from Edmonton. “What's your number?” 
they demanded. 

“Thave none,” Jack replied, “I just did my own hookup. Its 
three rings I guess.” 

“Oh,” was the answer. Subsequently Jack got a number (97), 
but was never charged forthe use ofthe service. 

















‘A meeting was held February IL, 1958, to organize the Vega 
Mutdal Telephone Company (VMITC) and to discuss the pos: 
siiites of rebuilding the badly dilapidated Neerlandia-Vega line, 
ish forty-eight people present aid eager to art, a board of 
directors were elected. Harry Branders Jake Sturwold, Peun 
Rylearsdam, Ralph Newnan, Fred Toobes (president), and Peter 
Koch (secretary-reasurer) were lected. all those interested depos- 
ited ten dolars asa down payment on their share ofthe line 

Work began and AGT was contacted withthe intended list of 
subscribes. A permit for cttng timber for the poles was obtained 
and the muniipalty was approached for approval and proper 
placement of pols Brey subseer was fo “Exe his share ofthe 
ine cost of material incuding clearing of his own share of the 
brush.” 

By August 1958 a public meeting was called and twenty-three 
subscribers requested a phone and a otal of eighteen miles were fo 
Be covered 

“The problem of other parties listening in on telephone con- 
versaions had to be dealt with by the board of diectors. The 
mate theeat was dsconncetion. At one meeting a director had 
“postive proof (he had seen it with his own eyes) oa guilty party 
ahd action had tobe taken 








Then there isthe temptation to listenin. One day my mother, 
while talking on the phone, said that she had too many beans and 
wished she knew of someone who could use them. About half an 
hour later someone (on the same party line) phoned and said, “You 
‘wouldn't have any extra beans would you?" 

Coincidence?! 
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Private hookups posed another problem. One man extended 
the telephone wire along ence posts fo his sons house a mile or so 
say. Another made an “extension” this son's house onthe same 
Yard In both cases the gully parties were required to remave the 
‘tending phone 

Tiss established that an alarm call would beone long contin 
cs ring with all parties responding by listening for instructions 
‘This worked well except for oneinstance when adstaught farmer 
had hisbam on ire He dashed tthe house and rang the phone of 
the wall, ll the neighbours grabbed the phone and listened but no 
instructions came, In his excitement he fad returned othe fie! 

Even though the phone was a tremendous link with the world 
it became ineffective on one occasion when John Schuring was 
phoning the veterinarian about a sick sheep. Laying the phone 
own he demonstrated with his hands, saying "He has a head $0 
dik" The vet never did get that message stalght. 


[twas hard for people to get used to using the phone. They had 
been used t0 using gestures and facial expressions to convey their 
_meaning; now it had tobe all done by voice alone. Bill Olthuis had 
to learn to laugh aloud — something he had never done. 








By 1960 the Mutual requested a two-hour extension to the 
telephone service; to this Casi. Mast and AGT both agreed, mak~ 
ing it possible to phone in the evening. Circut #4 joined the VMTC. 
at this time. To make this possible AGT had to go through the 
Iegality of revising their boundaries; then the area west and north of 
the store could be included, 

‘When twenty-four hour service came into effect in 1961, a 
larger switchboard was installed in Carl and Agnes’ home. Now 
telephone operators were hired to help out. Many cups of coffee 
were served by the Masts to customers making or waiting fr call 
‘This diminished as time went on and people began getting their 
own phones. 

5 1965 there were five linesin the VMTC and keeping them in 
repair was a big job. At the company’s inception in 1958 Jake Stur- 
‘wold was appointed temporary lineman, a job he kept until 1966. 
He requested release from the job at that time because his farm was 
‘demanding more of his time; even so he was on calltillthe company 
‘disbanded. He has installed many phones and climbed too many 
poles to count, all for the wage of one dollar per hour. 

Several times the service charge was eliminated from the 
‘monthly bill because the company was in good financial condition 
It would appear again when new lines were added or unforeseen 
repairs required. 

In 1987 a meeting was called to consider AGT’s proposal for 
underground multiparty service which was coming into the Barr- 
hhead area, It was accepted and so came the demise of the local 
operators jobs. In recognition of eleven years of dedicated switch 
board service, a plaquee was given to Carl and Agnes Mast. 





‘Sutonoard inc: P Masts rouse, 
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‘The Masts had enjoyed their work, especially fr the social 
contact it provided: Inthe erly days they mace tv trpsinone day 
toPleun Rylaatsdam through pouring ruin and mudaly roads. Two 
Separate long distance calls had come in about deaths in the 
Rylaarsdam fy 

11962 the Mellowdale-Neetlandia Mutual converted to dial 
phones By ths me there were about ity subscribers er line So 

ve lines with eleven subsribers per line were installed. Calling, 
someone became mich simple bu the entrance ofthe dal phone 
meant the ext of the emergency ring. No longer wast possible to 
alert 14-15 neighbours at once. ss ae 

Seven years ater the AGT put in burled cable andthe phones 
\were changed to oly four parties online and ony two of te rings 
Would be heard in any home. What a ele It was to not have fo 
Tisten to all those rings. (And it was sil possible, for those so 
inclined, ister in onthe phone) ‘ 

"The rural telephone ~ What an extpersting, yonderful thing 
it was. How frustrating to try and get Cental te find out that the 
‘ings might get through but the voces not. Yu could hear Car sa, 
‘Nlimber pleas” but no amount of shouting would make the voices 
carry through, Becaseof progress the lines were put underground 
brut we miss our friendly operators. They knew where the fre was, 
where one might be reached ian urgent call came through, who 
just had baby or was sick or who hed hong up as one dashed to 
the phone. Progress yes, butinmany ways the old rural phone gave 
personalized service that is missing today. 
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LOGGING AND LUMBERING 


Logging and lumbering played an important pati the life ofthe 
‘Neelanda pioneers. Though farming was the main concern the 
Jumber industry was important for two reasons, Fist there was a 
ced for lumber to construct almost everything on the homestead 
Homes and many furnishings, barns, grananes, hay racks, grain 
boxes, and all outbuildings were made with lumber Second the 
jobs created by the lumbering industry provided much-needed 
Cash forthe pioneers to sistain and bud up the homestend into. 
profitable venture 

One ofthe first sawmills inthe area was Clemes and Fuet’s 
sawmill which was setup in 1912 about three mules northeast of 
(Old) Barchead. In 119 Fuet bought the other haltshare and 
‘moved the milo Meliowdale: Many ofthe trees logge forthe mall 
were from the Big Timber. Siebren Tiemstra and ibbe Reitsma 
‘were among the men who worked athe sawinl whithoperated in 
Metlowate unl the late 1930s 





Cootnovse crew a ets Saw 
‘Dave Tange, urn tom ih 





Lumber was seldom purchased inthe 1920s, Often men would 
cutlogs on their own land nd bring them fo afumber til (ater a 
Portable mill would move around the country) The owner and 
Dperatr ofthe mill would take half ofthe lumber sawed as payment 
ahd the farmer logger would gt the other hall. Everyone seemed 
pissed ith th rangement. Ding these yore mucho he 
fumber was used rough 

“here were also several logging camps in the ares in the pi 
reer days the best-known of these is Chisholm, twas knoven 
Key chs Mil or Cis Laging Company nd 
began logging inthis area in 1921. The Chisholm logging camps 
snore located siong the Athabasca River anywhere fof southwest 
of Fort Assiniboine to directly west of Neerlandin, and several 
places northwest of Neerlandia including Horseshoe Bend and 
Maykut Flats in Vega. Many Neerlandis men worked forthe 
Chisholm Lumber Company, 
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Tom Wilson was hired by Chisholm as foreman, since he had 
previously done similar work in Minnesota. Tom knew the bush 
hd was an excellent foreman. His job began in the summer, cuis- 
ing the timber. He checked the thickest patches, the most accessible 
areas, the sizeof the trees and their proximity to the river. All the 
timber harvested was spruce, since birch and poplar are too heavy 
tofloat 


Lost in the Woods 

(One ofthe first settlers intended to go to the sawmill about five 
or six miles south of his homestead. He left early in the morning. 
Fis wife had made a lunch for him to eat on the way. So he started 
off going south along the Klondike Trail. He walked fora long time 
Sind he thought, “Tmustbe getting neat fo the sawmill, better have 
iy lunch frst.” So he sat down on a big log and ate his lunch, then 
started off again. Soon he saw a log cabin and said to himself, “7 
betierask how faritis to the mil.” When he came near the cabin he 
saw some litte huts with young chickens in them, and he said to 
himself, “Them huts are just like ours!” He knocked at the door of 
the cabinand his wife opened itand he stared at herand she at him. 
Hestid, “How did you come here?” She said, “You are back again?” 
Then he understood that he was home again and had never Been to 
the sawmill, maybe never off his homestead. He was lucky to be 
home again. 





Ben Lievers 


(One young Neerlandia fellow was going to work for Chisholm 
cone winter. Before he left, his father warned him, “Remember, 
when you get ajob, you don’t work for any cheaper than anybody 
flse. You have to get at least nineteen dollars a month.” 50 the 
$oung eli wet camp, When he started working he asked Tom 
flson, “What do you pay?” 

“Twenty-five dollars a month,” was the reply. 

“Won't work for that,” declared the young man. “Twant nine 
teen dollars!” 

“You want nineteen dollars — why? 

“Because that’s what my Dad said, nineteen dollars, no ess,” 

“Okay,” Tom said, "You want nineteen dollar, you get nine- 
teen dollars!“ When the young fellow came home aftera month, his 
Dad asked him, 

“Hoe gaat het, jong (How did it go?)” 

“O good. The others all got twenty-five dollars, but I'm the 
‘only one who got nineteen.” 


There are many stories about Tom Wilson. One concerns Tom 
and his boss Mr MacMillan. Tom, with a bobsled cutter and his 
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beautiful team of horses Dan and Chacley, was driving down the 
ser showing the logging operation fo the bos, Everything was 
going along nicely till the sled hita hole inthe ice and tipped. The 
‘men were dumped out and Tom’ boss landed with his seat in the 
hhole. The horses took fright and began to gallop away: Tom, having. 
fomakea choice, began pursuing the horses —untila yell from his 
boss made him change his mind. Mz MacMillan, not in great 
danger, was rescued. Dan and Charley returned of their own ac 

‘Tom must have been a valued employee for he continued in 
his position a foreman, 


During the late twenties and early thirties, working conditions 
were much the same inal he camps, Depending on the weather, 
November to March was the ustal logging season. To get there, 
workers would walk or have someone take them with a team of 
horses. (Once there, you could begin to make yourself comfortable. 
‘The bunks were lumber with no mattresses s0 the frst thing to do 
‘was go to the barn for some hay. The hay was covered with several 
old army blankets and presto — there was your bed, Some camps 
had strave ticks for mattresses. Pillows there were none unless 
you took your own from home but, if nota jacket or pir of pants 
rolled up would be just fine.) There were about thirty fo forty men 
sleeping in one bunkhouse and depending onthe sizeof the camy | 
there were thre o four bunkhouses, Each bunkhouse was heated | 
with wood-burning heaters and, for light, there were Hie coal il | 
bracket lamps hanging onthe walls, There were two or more wash | 
basins provided for cach bunthouse for washing up. A barrel of 

water for washing and a bucket and dipper for drinking were 
SFL Ould “cmmon owt ie rthecmiot | 
ofthe men 

The camps were strictly a man’s world. The best cooks would | 
be hired, and could they cook Cooking was a man's trade during 
that era, There wasa day cook and a night cook and between them 
they prepared lage amounts of food and baked pies, lots of bread, 
«cookies, andl other goodies. The menu was usually beef or pork with 
Potatoes and vegetables, although in the later years it inched 
‘hickenand fish. Some men oved working inthe bush camp forthe 
Sake ofthe grub. Te was superb! 

‘Two funkeys also worked inthe kitchen. Their ob was all the 
‘fun’ things lke peeling potatoes, setting tables, serving food, 
washing dishes, and clearing up aftr the cooks 

The men known as bull cooks were essential to the smooth 
operation of the kitchen. There wereat least won each camp. They 
Ruled the wood, then sawed and chopped i for the cook stoves 
and bunkhouse eaters They also had fo ensure a supply of water 
{or cooking and washing and took turns at washing the floors and 
hauling in the frozen meat from the storage shed. When the cook 
‘was going to bake bread, the bul cooks were instcted fo get birch 
‘wood, fr this madea hot even fre for baking. illand john Okhuis 
‘worked as bull cooks for Chisholm in 1927. The pay was thirty-five 
dollars a month for a six-day week, including room and bose. 
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‘The logging was begun ina large ravine by the river In the 
bush, tees were felled by two ment each working one end of @ 
crosscut saw The rick was to draw the save backan forth smoothy 
nd not rideit. To ride the saw (by puting too much pressure on it 
and beingslgtsh netting the saw make the return stroke) cused 
the saw to pullthrough the og henily nd resultedina twisted cut 
‘As theloggers sai, "A ood sawing partner isajoy to work with & 
Poor partner a curse”'A tree was ever cutoff aly. About two 
{eches was left uncut and the tre would break off — otherwise 
tended to twist and not fall where the logger wanted itt. The 
biggest res a that time were about three ft in diameter and the 
smallest approximately eight inches a the but end. After felling, 
the re was imbed with a pole axe and topped. Thelogs were then 
Bim gt to sen ot eng, depending on fw sight 
they were: (This type of logging called short logging) 

M7 Once helo mere swaping ok place ka cadhook 
oraxe thelog was rolled overand kmted onthe opposite side. The 
area around the log was cleared, so the log was exposed fo the 
SkidderOne or two horses were sed, a chain ted around the log, 
and thelog skidded toa roll way or skid way. A skid way consisted 
of 00 ong logs pac so ight et apart on which he shor 
fogs were piled crosswise The front end of the skid way Was on @ 
ingad log to aise it the height ofthe sleigh bunk 

From the skid way in th bush, thelogs would have tobe taken 
down tothe river. To-do this, first the loge would be loaded onto 
large sleighs tenor twelve fet wide, The loading was done by men 
srg canthooks, and about twenty-five to thirty logs were put on 
tach leigh. (During the thirties og jammer was wed at Cshobn 
to load the sleighs) These sleigh were then moved by fout-up 
teams of horses, The sleighs rani rts which were iced to provide 
ay sledding forthe runners 
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log jammer was a tied afar made of logs with one pulley 
ontop anc/one down ncarthe base anda cable ging through then: 
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{team of horses pling onthe one end of the cable would pull 
three or fourlogs about fiteentotweniy feerupin theais aghtanto 
a huge sleigh. There would be one man on the load witha cant 
hook recelving the logs. When the logs were high enough he 
‘ould sla 10 the man diving the tea ef horse, whe would 
‘Sop the tem and make them back upa fe steps: The man on the 
load would then loosen the cableand the whole process would tat 
‘over again. They would make huge loads tent twelve feet high. A 
Stall thirty-horsepower Caterpilar would pull the loud though 
the bush along wellcleared tals to'acenteal area close (0.2 il 
‘hich went down tthe river Here there would be more fonds and 
{asmany as sk would be ted together anda lnger Caterpillar tractor 
‘would go behind these loads fo hold them back from going to fast 
down the hill and onto the ice ofthe river, There would also bea 
‘man witha bucket of sand on each frontrunner ofthe font sleigh 
They would throw sand in font of the sleigh tacks fo keep the 
loads frm gins too fat But even then the Cat would backite 
trying to hold back that enormous amount of weight, 

‘oti Ingwersen 


The icing ofthe rut as done at night when the cree as 
resting Water as hauled rom the ve, pouredinthe ruts endef 
tofteeze overnight. Sam Howey and ike Nanrunga did some of hs 
work together in the 1930, The “rad wonky had the jo of 
Keeping ce oad clean and re fom horse dung, ee bb, 
and olher debris One of the men who had this ob Was. Are 
Emmerel 

‘Once onthe leigh, the logs were taken fo the riverside Here 
the were unloaded fom the igh onto a bigger hid wey andthe 
ples were staked a notched poe was paced in font te et 
[eps to had them back These bi pies of logs called decks ere st 
lett twenty feet high and ‘upto bwo hundred feet ong. 
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‘Sam Howey was a big man in more ways than one. One time, 
when I was about thirteen (1932), Twent tothe logging operation of 
Chisholm with some friends, We atea meal there and then went out 
Inthe bush ose the operation, We re watching them load lad 
‘oflogs. When the load was completed, the Caterpillar trator could 
‘not move the load because it was on some tree branches which had 
just been felled. Sam Howey came along — he was bush foreman — 
‘hesoon had the load on its way by pulling one runnerata time fora 
short way and then the other 

John Ingwersen 


day in camp would begin wth breakfast at7:00a.m, Quitting 
time was 6:00 pm. A big camp bell was the summons to meals, Te 
was a steel tangie and was struck, usually by the funkey, in a 
‘Gicular motion by a sted! bar — a wonderful sound tothe men. 

‘After abig supper the men would retire tothe bunkhouses, Some 
would play checkers or cards; others would just talk or even rest 

{There a vay your av to sharpen ox if you wre so inlined, 
you could dam youu socks or mend your clothes. A washtub and 
Scrub board were provided in case you wanted to remove ait toe 
jam from your socks.) Wires were strung around the heater and at 
Tight these were always hung with wet socks and mitts. Fourfet of 
{he loorin every direction around the heater was covered with wet 
boots and shoes and other articles that needed drying before morn- 
ing 

Evening wasalso the tineforal ales and he iting mesce 
against musee in arm wrestling or broomstick pulling. But a 830 
ppm. the foreman or bul cook would walkthrough the bunkhouse 
dnd announce the time. Everyone knew it was “lights out” at 00 
PIN and this was generally heeded. At 9:00 prm. the foreman 
would walk through again and any light that’ was still burning 
Would be put out. The foreman was much respected and highly 
‘regarded and aota man tbe argued with (After Tom Wilson, Sah 
Howey became foreman in the Chisholm campin the early tities ) 
‘There was no talking atthe dinner table either Men were allowed a 
“please pass the salt” comment, but any banter was deemed unt 
necessafy. Discipline was strict, and almost always adhered to 

There were no bathing faites, so the men never took a bath 
from the time they came to camp until he time they Tet In some 
camps, cedar oll was used to keep down the lice population. Ifthe 
til vas rubbed on chests and backs, the lie did not approve and 
disappeared to find anew home. Most local workers went home for 
the weekend, but others stayed in camp all winter A huge dinner, 
along with nts and oranges, was always provided forthe men who 
Stayed in camp over Christmas. 

“Towards the middle of February, a “chinook” could be ec 
pected. It generally became too warm fo workancl often three fet of 
nove would disappear in eight or ten days. Many men would get 
what the loggers aed “spring ever” and they woul eve, nto 
return for the season. 

Each man was expected to work nine or ten hours per day, with 














‘Steam ongin at Garneau 
‘i Petr tig 1888 





Sundays off. The payin 1927 was twenty-six dollars a month with 
room and board but in 1934, when George Lievrs was working at 
Chisholm. ithad dropped often dolas a month, aresultor te 
Depression. A timekeeper kept account ofthe hours each man 
worked and made out the monthly pay cheques, Any necesiies 
suchas mits, winter wear, moccasins; and boot, and extras such ss 
tobacco or shaving supplies could be purchased at ean 

Bash work washard, hard work any winters the ew had to 
work in tree feet of snow, which was extremely exhausting 
Nevertheless, the competition among the men was keen, Two meh 
‘would el mb top and buck ntolengths anywhere from 00123 
logs per day. (Ifyou team dint tain 80-— wel you ast were pot 
everworthyourboard, nevermind the wages! So cach man didhis 
best and the men were proud of their accomplishments and ther 
partners 

There were very few accidents a the loging camps, but in- 
jured workers Wwere sometimes given compensation, One tine a 
{Boup lime vere cing all tough the bush for Chisel 

ils: Henry Schoonekamp was among them, and a tre fll on 
him. Head to goto the doctor since his back was injured and very 
sore. He walked nthe doctor sad, "Turn around * Henry ci The 
doctor sid to him “You'reokay” Hie didnot even ask Hey to take 
off hs coat. So much forthe compensation pay! 

When the snow became too sot the loggers would be issued 
their inal pay cheques and would move on #0 whatever work 
waited them forthe sumaner-— usually farming. The winters work 
however was only the first stage the Complete loging operation 
When the river was high nthe spring the stakes holding the logs 
decked up by the river would be ext and the logs role into the 
fiver to be floated on the big log drive tothe town of Chisholm, 
farther north onthe Athabest. 

Chisholm Lumber Company contined this typeof operation 
uns ]97- By then they had depleted the bg timber along the river 
and the big bush camps and log drives became a part of he pst. 

There were also a number of lea homber mils. These were 
established due fo an increasing need for umber on the far 
Harry Branden, Bil Chleen, Nepoicon Games, Matt Lestard, 
Joh Tansowny, and Bil Willams all had mills nthe area, These 
nals included the whole operation from feling to saving and 
Bling the lumber They vere sally operate y wou fred 
{hiryfive horsepower steam engines. The operators would di 
holes in the muse to obtain water forthe steamers. The Shod 
Creek atea was flo beat sprace borane many mils were 
inoperation there, Most mills employed from five to ten people and 
the wages were offen paid in umber although, as one lonee sad 
‘You can't eat wood 
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Old Stands 
By the 1990s there wasn’t much left of the old stands of trees. 
The government had tried its best to keep these groves standing. 
since there was a lot of value in that wood. The surrounding fart 
1s, however, who had to burn to clear the land, were usually not 
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toocarefuland fire would startin the woods. Then a numberofmen 
ofthe settlement would becalled upon to snder the direction ofthe 
freranger fight the fire, Todo thistrenches were dugallaround the 
Bening aes dep enough so ta he unifarnabl chy was 
‘each Br oe betide'f he ran held off and a wind arose. Then 
the whoie surrounding country was covered in smoke for days. The 
Sun was darkened unt the pray longet-for tan descended and 
‘nan and beast could breathe again 
This burning natural cox the government alton wages but 
con the other hand it helped the setters fo subsist ring the fst 
Jearn This continued unt the government adopted another course 
Undsold the stands of trees and saws prong up. This agen gave 
employment while alo helped the lamers Obtain cheap wood for 
tikding houses and stables 
Case Ingwersen (emoirs) 


Horseshoe Bend Sub-Contract 

‘In 1923, Ben Lievers, Menne Nanninga, Jacob Olthuis, and 
John Terpsma made a sub-contract with Chisholm to log a small 
area near Horseshoe Bend. Andy and Tke Nanninga and Bill and 
John Olthuis were part of the crew and Tena Terpsma and Johanna 
[Lievers were the cooks, The operation was begun by building a log 
shack and a barn on an island in the Athabasca River. The married 
‘men went home each Saturday evening, while the single men took 
turns staying at camp. One weekend when they were nearly 
finished, it was Andy's turn to stay. But he hada girlfriend and did 
not stay out that weekend either. When the crew returned Monday 
‘morning, they discovered the shack and barn had been ransacked 
and burnt down. Nothing was left —no tools or clothing or feed for 
the horses — so the partners made a deal with Tom Wilson to stay at 
the Chisholm Camp unti they had finished their contract. 











(One winter four of us took a contract with the Chisholm 
Logging Co. Lid, to cut logs along the Athabasca River. We Built 
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Ite lg cabin onan island in the river and we cut logs to haul them 
an skidhays along the river. Some of the others had their sons 
‘working with them, bu mine were not old enough so my eldest 
daughter Hanna, came along to cook for us. Most ofus went home 

ray night and came back on Monday with food for our- 
Shes andthe hres One st ek of our yall ous died 
to go home and come back Monday to finish the job. We had fo 
hurry Because the ice was going out ofthe river and we had tocross 
the er fo go ome re ce ack om Monday mori wd 
{ound our cibin and barn burnt tothe ground —blankets and tools 
‘bumed and no feed for the horses. So we stayed inthe other camp 
from the Company and ste and slept there il we finished the 
contract. We never found out how the fire started but 1 believe 
Someone stole our goods and puta match tothe rest, We had horse 
blankets with buckles and rings anc we could not find any’ ofthe 
buckles. john [Terpama] had abox witha lock on t— we found the 
hinges where the box had been standing but the lock was twelve 
{eet away in the commer ofthe building. We never found out and did 
‘otmae mach money on this contrat But we did getexperence in 
fumibering In later years, we used that experince 

¥, —e Ben Lievers 


Dateh Malt 

'nT943 fourmen from Neerlandia decided tory their hand atthe 
lumbering business. They were George Anema, Gerrit Gelder 
man, Gert Ingwersen, ad Cor Nanninga, Ths lamber operation 
became known asthe Dutch Mil, Things were rather slow on the 
farming scene, and the men thought to make some extra money by 
having a small jumbering operation and selling the lumber, 

'An old prospector and trapper, Joe Caskenett, who lived ina 
cabin by the Athabasca River took the men from Neerland over 
thetimbered area. They then applied by sealed tender o purchase 
a imber berth which would yield approximately one milton board 
fect ofiumber This berth way mosty space and was located on the 
NE 3:63:35 in arly steep ravines leading dow to the Athabasca 
River The timber was probably let by Chisholm Lumber Company 
because was not very acessble and the trees were not yt mature 
atthe time Chisholm was logging in that aea, 

“The men moved to the site ter there was sufcient snow‘all 
and the ground was frozen. They bult a cookhouse with an at 
tached bunkhouse ands barn forthe horses. The horses were taken 
ffom the farms. The cookhouse had two bedrooms and a cook 
stove, one lable, and afew benches for storage 

“There was ‘already a road into the ares, as the Lockwood 
brothers were washing gavel for gol in the ft nearby, butarctor 
‘as used to repair the last stretch of road. Since the limber was to 
ibehauled out by trucks, a passable road was a necessity. 

“The crew would leave fom Neerlania early Monday morning, 
by caror truck: Enough food to feed the crew ofsixor eight men, a8 
wellas feed forthe horses, had to be taken along. As the winter 
‘wore on, the men encountered endles trouble with snowdritsen 
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John Peters cooked for a short time inthe fall of 1943, but soon 
Rulie Nanninga took over. Her husband, Andrew, worked on the 
crew and they had baby Mark along too, With them came the family 

cow to provide milk for them and the crew. Later that year Cor took 

his wife, Sena, and one-year-old daughter, Reatta, to the camp. 
Rule and Sena shared the honour of cooking for the crew. The next 
‘year (1944) Andrew and Rulie did not return but Gerst Ingwersen 
had moved his family tothe camp, so his wife, Grace, took her turn 
at cooking. Annie Anema and Bertha Gelderman worked together 
another winter as cooks. One winter Rita Gelderman worked 35 
cook's helper. 





One day Gert saw some moose tracks inthe snow and that 
wasjust what he needed fo get out hire an fllow the tral He 
‘nas an excellent hunter and the crew enjoyed those mavse steaks! 

‘he help was all hired locally and the wages were three dollars 
a day plus room and board. The Dutch Mil fondly remembered 
iy many who worked there, Cor Hiemstra, lim Jorrtoma Herman 
Gelderman. Ryer Krikke, Albert Mast, Cor Leder, ohn Petes, 
Albert Schoonekamp, Dewey Terpsma, Albert Iiemsta, John Van 
Ee, Lambert A. Wieteng, and Henry A. Wierenga were par ofthe 
crew at various times, Phey were almost ike one bg fay. Geet 
Tngrersen must have been the father foritwas he who said grace at 
mentmes and gave needed encouragement tote hired help The 
‘women ten packed the ile ones snoglyinasmal sleigh an took 
them fr walksin the bush oron the frozen iver It was time ofan 
and flowship. 

‘Te hours of work for the crew were from 00... t05:00p.m, 
[Alter supper, the men were usualy fee to do a they wished. Ty 
talked of Model Acar and guns, sharpened sas, and fold jokes 


A farmerand his son went out to cut wood with acrosscut sa 


White they were sawing, an Indian trapper came along. He stood 
behind the father for a while, watching. The trapper suddenly 
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Kicked the father in the seat of his pants and said, ‘Ifthe boy want 
“um saw — let him have it.” 


On occasion they held a haircutting session with different men 
acting as barbers. They sat on big blocks of wood around a forty- 
five-gallon gas drum, which had been converted to a wood heater 
Bedtime was 9:30 or 10:00 p.m. and the bunks were crudely fash- 
ined out of rough lumber. The mattress was timothy hay and over 
that wasan army blanket. Pillows were provided and more blankets 
fora covering. Long johns were worn to bed, and socks were often 
kepton to keep the feet warm. All wet mits and clothes were hung 
‘on the inside clothesline near the heater. The men all used leather 
mitts with home-knitted woollen mittens inside, which provided 
the needed fleubilty combined with warmth, 

‘Someone had to stay on weekends to feed the horses and milk 
the cow and, more often than not, George Anema was picked 
‘because he was the one partner who was “unattached 

‘By the spring of 1947 the leased area was completely logged 
cout. The whole lease was cleaned up and even the log buildings 
\were taken apart and sawn up. The Coutts mill was sold that same 
fall The partners never did get rich or ever make much money but 
they had a nice bit of lumber and had gained a lot of experience. 


Bening in 1946, power saws were introduced tothe loggers 
in this tren. the first Power saws were hewvy, Clumsy, and ork 
Ward, and weighed around thinty pounds. They could be operated 
Eonemanand were much ster fen the crossctsaw wich ty 
rently replaced. A tee could be saved down in one minute az. 
ich bush worker wanted one! 


In the winter of 1948, John Ingwersen and Bill Okhuis cut 
spruce logs on 3461-45, six miles west of Neerlandia, They ob- 
fained.a permit from the Department of Lands and Forests. The cost 
was approximately three dollars for one thousand board feet of 
lumber 

‘They built a little shack and stayed there with their four-man 
crew, The crew was Archie Howey, jim Jorritsma, Aebe Plantinge, 
and Henry Bouman, who was the cook. They worked there most 
Of the winter of 19481949. The lumber was sawed on the site by a 
portable homemade mil, cated by Bl and John Most a hs 
ber was for farm te 

‘Working in the lumber camps continued to play a part in the 
lives of many men from Needlandis, Even after World War ll several 
worked fr Jimmy Thachuk or Imperial Lumber Inthe Timea area 
Orin the area now known as Judy Creek These workers were 
mainly immigrants who had decided to farm in Neerland, but 
needed some extra cash to achieve that goal. Frank Beard, Gerrit 
Beyers, Tom and Simon De Groot, Henk Navi, Pete and Case 








‘Skt gs outa te bush, Dove 
‘para m 
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Selles, and Arie Veenstra were among those who supplemented 
their incomes in this fashion. The wages at that time (early 1950s) 
‘were from fifty-five to sixty-five centsan hour, with 1.50 charge per 
day for room and board. 


One year Tand the rest ofthe crew, Simon and Tom De Groot 
and Bert Nanninga, sawed logs in the sand hills north of Vega. We 
iad found a patch of about 100,000 board fee of lomber three miles 
fram th edo teal tough sand sand samp, He id al 
the loging and saving before Christmas. A trucker was going to 
baulthe amber out, ulate in March the snow was melting and the 
lumber was stil there. S0 with four men, two tractors, and sleighs 
sve started naling the lumber ont fo the ent of theta, for the 
iunumer there WoLld be no chance to getan there sine there was « 
lotof swamp and if it was left the chances off going up in smoke 
twee quite real He went in on a Wednesday and worked stat 
through day and night, managing to finish Saturday evening. That 
summer we took planerin fo plane the lumber and then hauled i 
home. A few year ater we sawed fogs north of Timeu (1959) and 
then inthe sand hills north of Vega again (953). 

Joba Ingwersen 


‘2ingngkamar home for he mil. Noe the poles axon om he oo ach 
{end These poles nor std nthe chan eke th ad gh 








‘Accommodations in Thachuk’s 
‘ip: Hone Ns, Cave Sele 
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tn Tansouny’ sani oaced oak o Yoga, Aor 848. The Sina aap n umber producto: planing. Ti eGo 
‘he Over 80 tacorhas a homemade cb. ‘Roper ons farm 150 


Logging and lumbering have seen dramatic changes since the 
caty days of eonsat saw aed horse Today, tesa felled with 
power sas, ein fll length, and skidded tothe landing with 
chine ced a skidder ‘There the logs are limbed and topped, 
sgn powers Thanh ae decked plate pe 
Ulaterwituhuge front-end loners. They are loaded on age tuck 


decks usually pulled by Kenworth or Mack trucks, and hauled to 
the sawmill site 
Atte sail the logsare cut nto lengths ranging rm tena 


sixteen feet with an electric cut-up saw The lengths are then run 
through more saws to make the lumber, The sais ae operated by 
push buttons, with very little manual work involved, and are 
powered by electricity and air hydraulics. Once the humberis cu, 
's edged, trimmed, and piled, All refuse goes on a conveyor up a 
chute to'a burner, 

‘Some men from Neerlandia still work in bush camps today 
Some of them work ona contract basis and others are paid an houty 
wage, which varies from $6.00 to$8.50an hour. The camplifecan be 
compared to hotel living, with every necessity and more provided. 
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Social Life 
Catebrations and anniversaries, especially in 


early days, were participated in by the entire 





arda Terpsma: “lel you one thing, We 
made our own socal life. We'd have Young 
Feople' gatherings: Clarence Tuininga usually 
ran them (he is odd Klaas Tuninga how) and 
Sometimes John would help him, and we had 
food times, After church, especially in the 
Summertime, we would goo different homes, 
2 whole bunch of us young people and sve 
Sing with the organ, We would have cookies 
and coffe, and then finally we went home. In 
the winter we went for sleigh rides onthe hay” 
rack, awhole bunch of us witha team of hoses 
dnd we had a lot of fun.” 

Suzy Vanee: “Toe Holwerda used to take us 
cut too —on sleigh sides” 

Hard; "Yes, Re di and so we had social 
lf and then Tsaid we had a chit Livays 
went to choir John and’! both, My brother Bil 
went too. We had a nice choir and Kees An- 
Ariessen ied us for the longest time: Henry 
Michael —he was realy ood too" 

‘Geet ingwersen: “Out sociale was relly 
something in those days twas just like a big 
family Once someone had a heter calf and 
would be announced ight alter church “So 
And so has got a heifer ca Hooray! Today 
thats alot diferent: We lived close In those 
days 

il never forget when my dad and mother 
vere 12} years married. We were in the barn, 
Corny and milking the cows, We didn’ tknow 
What was coming off and te folks dict either 
They thought, ‘Nobody knows about it’ We 
vere busy miking, says to Comy, ‘Where's 
that noise coming from? We opened the door 
looked outside, and here was a wnhole string of 
vagonsand people on horseback coming down 
the alleyway.” 2 

“Annie Nanninga: “You could hear them 
come s half mile already” 

Gerrit “And they brought everything along 
forthe pry They brought foodandcofee and 
everything was there. We had a wonderful 
time” 

irda: “When Uncle Ben and Aunt Alice 
were married 12 years twas such a surprise 


My aunt was standing with her hands inthe 
dough making bread and al ofa sudden the 
noise! Johnand were there, we were sil iviny 
Gn thelr yard. Case Ingwersen made up al 
Kinds of stories on paper, on great big ard- 
board papers He was really good at ecing 
and it Wa all about Oldegbre They Sang ie 
andit ws about there was a cow in hed ey 
faled Albert Oldegbers and it was woman 
Innced they would cll Mrs, Okdgbers: They 
Sang this anf was really cate" 

Semi "il never forget when your folks 
were married 12/2 ‘years ‘Your mother could 
laugh so loud. Oh could she laugh. We used 
sing “Oh Tannentaam, Oh Tanenbaum’= 

Frarda: “That German song, thats the only 
thing remember from German 

‘Gert And we used to play Rath and jac 
ob. Blinlolded. That was 8 game. Wed hold 
hands ina ring and st sotcone in the rng 
Blindfolded. And then if he was man Re 
wouldhaveto cal Rath, Ruth, Ts wife would 
haveto answer” 

Hadar “She'd say ‘peep’ or something like 
that and he would have to find hen Oh i was 
fos of fant 

Gers: "Sometimes he would get hold ofthe 
wrong woman, and hug the wrong woman 





When a family went to visit a neighbour 
they sometimes would stay an entire day. 


‘THE FAIR 

When the men got together to clear land 

‘around the church, then the women had a 
fair day. We'd make all kinds of things out 
of flour sacks. 

—Iremember my mother used to embroider 
all kinds of fancy litle cloths and baby 
Stull 

— They showed them on tables outside 
usually. 

— And then they'd give prizes too, you 
know. 

— They used to feed the men too. 

— All kinds of lunch, 

~ And we had a picnic 





OLDTIME PICNIC 
‘The place where the church was built was 
heavy poplar bush and it was suggested to lear 





ound on the frst of July, the national 

and haves plenc The men would use 
Bee, sder shovel, a oxen, and the women 
‘ould lok after the amusement as well a 
Something eat Everyoody was invited tobe 
there on tne that day with the needed too 
This was real oldie plnic-~ not spor but 
Work The young men started to chop theres, 
Sr and ome daged them yok ean on 
Piles to be burned ier. The ttes were cut 
bout four feet above the ground and others 
Pulled these stumps out withthe oven, The 
Bisa getngtir were ut oe he 

snnings Of a love story among the you 
folk and a time for showing off babies by the 
mothers and discussion of poles or religion 
tong the men, One thing wag missing In 
Neerindia — country dantes, because the 
Christan Reformed Chireh believes dancing is 
sin 





Ben Lievers 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PIONEER LIFE 

‘The great highlights of the year forthe pi 
concer children were the Chistmnas concert and 
the Dominion Day pine 

Beginning about a month before the con- 
cert, we would get together atthe log church 0 
practice on Saturday afternoons. The Sunday 
choo teachers taught us the verses, As far as 
can remember these were Henry Kippers St, 
Siebren Tiemsta, and Dina Messelink:Popko 
Schuring was also musica and liked singing #0 
he helped with the songs; perhaps others did 
foo, The day usually startet a 1.00 am. The 
Christmas story was tld, and the children 
‘were asked questions about it. 

‘The programme was by the whole con- 
prion fe thw ster ese Sehsing 

fartha Emmerzael, and Nellie Keyser were 
among those who sang, and they were much 
appreciated as they had good vices. The Mes. 
Selink and Anema gis tang several songs ac 
companied by John Gelderman on the organ 
Cer and Sade Teininga also sang asi Bel 
In Anema, Tena Terpame, and Gertie Tuininga 

For us children the highlight was the food 
Large kettles of hot cocoa, sandwiches, cakes 
and cookies, which many of us did't get very 
sften, were served. 

“The concer would end around 400 p.m 
since it grew dark about that time, Before de- 
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parting, the children each gota bag of candy 
Enda smal gift such ae smal storybook or * 
Plage with texto it to hang on the wal 


The Dominion Day picnic was also looked 
ford to with anticipation. Several weeks be 
forehand we would practic acing, Nigh jump 
ing and rod jumping and goon, Ural 
people came in ther Sunday best. Everyone 
rove hats and caps in those days, even to 
School and picnics 

Tean't recall what we had for refreshments 
in those days but do recall one lad) having a 
large round tab of lemonade, made with lemon 
powder and water It was sold for five cents 
fp 

*ine day was spent with alot aces: hree- 
legged, relay, and sack race. Aso high and 
Tyo jamp. Yan t recall any other games but 
there was ho Baseball at that ime 


CHRISTMAS 

We loved Christmastime. All the families 
‘would get together for a day. We all went with 
the horses and sleighs and some of us had bells, 
fon the harnesses. Sure sounded nice! We 
‘would sing Christmas carols all the way. Some- 
times it was so cold the horses could hardly pull 
the sleigh 

The night before Christmas we would heat 
up rocks to Keep our feet warm. The boys 
‘Would fill the sleigh with hay or straw and we 
‘would take lots of blankets along too, so we 
‘ould keep nice and warm. Each family brought 
something — cake, cookies, chocolate milk. We 


would have singing and hear the Christmas 
















































story, have recitations, andl after the program school. The same with the boys. They would 

was over we would all get a reading Book and play against the young men but thai proved 

some candies, Boy, we were happy! Impractical as the young men were far superior, 
‘Sadie Tiemstra 


CONTESTS 
‘On the First of July in 919 they held an obstacle 
race for the men. They put up things along the é 
‘course to hinder the men and one ofthe obsta 
‘les was. raised ri hat they had to jump over, 
‘As Albert Mast was running inthe race his foot 
hooked behind therailand he flland broke his 
1 

"Sin another contest two men would sit as 
tride a smooth log which was high enough off 
the ground that they couldn't touch it with 
their fet, They had to cross their legs under- 
neath to keep their Balance. Each man had a 
sack filled with straw that he tried to hit his 
‘opponent with, to get him unbalanced and 
‘make him fll of 

Norman Terpsma 


LET'S GO OUT TO THE PICNIC 

When picnic day rolled around on July First 
everyone would come out with wagon loads of 
ids and also older ones, because on picnic d 
‘we were called in to school to listen to a short 
speech by a school board member, usually 
about patriotism. I don't think too many lis- 
tened tothe speech, because what they al were 
waiting for was the dime that was handed out 
afterthe speech. Most people were so poor that 
2 lot of the children got only the dime which 
Was handed out. I think this money was do- 
nated by the Co-op store, as was also the prize 
money for races ete. Before the pienic could 
officially start the flag had to be hoisted on the 
flagpole. There was a flagpole on the school 
undabot menyfvekhigh Aropehad 
to be put through a pulley on top; this was = 
Usually done by one ofthe Henry Llevers boys Serene Fv Cars 
as they were good at shinnying up a slippery 
pole. For their efforts they would also get a 
ime. The reward was later increased to twen 
ty-fve cents 

‘Alter this the races started — straight races, 
three-legged races, sack races, wheelbarrow 4 223 wen ve cot shige ens be used oy he 
races, Then jumping — high jumping and cower aad a 
‘broad jumping, This all took up several hours 
In the afternoon there would be ball games — 
schoolgirls against the older girls not going to 





Patiog up te fag on uy Fr. 








PRIZE MONEY 

When I was a kid we didn’t have much 
‘money to spend atthe First of July. One of the 
‘older fellows who had won at some of the races 
{gave me his prize money to use for treats. Isure 


‘rst ‘nee were chopped own, 1918 Kaas Tunings, 





JULY Ist. .. A HIGHLIGHT OF THE YEAR 





Prog! 
Feter Ramat Raymond Bakee Marth vender Hele,” Pate ms. sn Tears 
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appreciated that I think t was ten cents worth 

PTTbought a package of gum and a lolipop 

vith itand Ist had some cents left over 
‘Clarence’ 








he gounds 1919. tn Odegbers, ve Emmersel 


Cofeateat in tnt of hey chur 1922. Kass Kink, 
enn Kanneitr Anna Wa! Dina Masson ante 
Schur, Peere Schooetama 


Young and old worked together 
18 Pont andor Haze. sok 
(tt Sorter Tomar. Soha R- 
barn, Gort Kppor. lone Te 
‘nga trang on Stump. 
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‘Same sociale, Gerben Tens. is Kame, Jeri Ti 
‘nga Sade Rsoma, Berna and ica Rana 10 
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‘Tredoles Nera 198. Jemi Kampala Karena Sue is, Haze Vite, Nei var Dalen, Anis Enero, 
Tn Tung 
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Same years ete became a dye soclaahg.Men cae essed n hv Suny best Join Oegbers, 2 Dave Tunings 9 
ate Tara donk cevage  Hond Liners & Naas Kesh, 7 auws & Jo2Holweda 8 Pinko Schuring 10.6 
Pe er isea,2 Henn Scoonaa Pee Lous it aan anemia i Toney Surwokt16.Cac0 ners, 
Titec Os 18 Hendek Kppers 18 Neuer Groots, 20 Bor Lever 21 om an rk. 





The women alo had o alae 
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Geting ranches fo at mosgutoes, 1927. 
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Youngman tte pot, 1628 ack BL. Wily Oth, 
ck Pane: Es Visor Gabon Tonata Jo obese ey 
‘rot Noman Topoma, ery tama ack ate 





her ae te oye 1627 Back: Magu Strwat, Tra 
Tpama, Mini ivr, Lule Surv Font Put Sos 
vol Prd Lovers, Hata Lovers, 
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Jo 128, repens asd ne Sind bet he 
nie, Care Tung na lght gy sult wi doe Scart 
Fersiar wie ata rin aso cc ove, om gwen 

anda Suse Anemain 3 
femora, Her eta 
ishonale coral yar Tol siokngs ae 
fase ~ ao a nw cov Ina etn back eres ad 

ings. Back Row Andy Naniga, ck Tunis 





“Sametines he young people of Eon cae te day 
Femenar bun. Ju? 1050, Ba Frock iy Ouch 
Fron ln Sigs 





xenene came, Faegoune Mie Wersma, Anna and A 
tee enga 328 





‘ratte pene ace vn De Yous, Soh 
‘Soph A ‘Sahoaetana Tone 

‘Ana dn Pow Port'? Arle Rowson Grace Nar 
a Werga Mabe! Eeinga Ea thas uy, 





‘tery the Neerante young people went i Edmonton 
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BLUEBERRY PICKING 

— That was a real excursion too every year, to 
g0 blueberry picking. 

Oh, yeah, that was picni 

— That was the time of du lives! 


‘CROSSING THE FERRY 

August is nearing the end; our garden pro 
duceigal canned anon «beatifal aiply in 
‘ureellay and now the greatevent ofthe years 
here: bluebery picking 

‘George sid fomorrew would be a good day 
to goas the grain was tooked and the thresh. 
ing would not be uni next week. Exatement 
fille our little home as we gathered up syrup 

is for picking and milk palls to empty our 
fll pil into unt everything is filled. Ths 
Year we hear the Bieberis are bigand plen- 
tha 

‘Next morning the sun rises in golden splen- 
dour and we huery to do our morning chores 














et lunch ead for he day, and we are off Our 
Sidest two look dejected ss they have to stay 
home with thebaby and do the evening chores 

Its tenemile drive. We pick up our two 
feendsand try tohurry along! Ourctrlags abt 
thisméming Perhaps the ol needs changin 

Before we know ft we are heading towards 
the last pat ofthe trp. We can see the sand 
hils ‘There sa face at every window ofthe car 
to behold the auturnn beat. 

But suddenly we are atthe top of a steep 
Fill and a large sgn says, “Test your brakes 
George puts all his weight on te brakes but 
finds out he has no brakes, We scream in fight 
and before we knovr it we are gong down the 
hil a great speed, goining momentum. We 
become very quiet, awaiting our doom. 
‘George hangs on to the wheel and we safely 
reach the bottom. Everyone settles down f9 
again enjoy the scenery, whichis now even 
‘ore beautiful asthe ter comes into vite 
Rural We arrived justin time the ferry 














waiting. But there are two signs now: “Enter at 
Your own risk,” and “Test your brakes.” What 
brakes? We all get out and think. We have two 
ropes but they are only short, Nevertheless we 
‘work with what we have. We put the car in 
‘eutral gear andi starts rolling. We —me, our 
friends, and four children — hang on to the 
ropes and rear bumper while the old Ford is 
joing faster. We dig our heels into the sand but 








the cari tl moving, Final, ates what 
Scemedatersifying experience, we get the od 
ar stopped and it stands proudly om the ferry. 

We'll again enjoy the scenery and cah 
Inugh about our great adventure, We will deal 
seh the nage hil wating onthe other side of 
the iver wien we arrive there 





‘changed fo protect his identity mate 









ame tangs, © 1028 





‘Tre best cing was across e Athabasca veri the sand hi. The Hen Kiar famiy/on te ory, 1208. 


BLUEBERRY PICKING 





Crossing oo he Vega fry «1988. Katerina, Hand, Jn 
‘inser, Vo and Frank Moen Sy For a8 
ie toryman 


Going subony pling was a cays evtng, Cola Aner 
‘ome Fsnar fra ans, Suse hema, Ghee Peres 
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Bony picking. Lucas Strwols, Handnk Kannogiter Lula 
‘Strwoid Dana Hunk tot 1287 
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ea 4 
The Men Nanning clan ona Dumber aug, 1048 
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INNOCENCE 

“You know, we were so innocent in those 
days (19206). We girls would walk to school 
together with the neighbour families and any- 
tone else who happened to live along the way. 
(On the way home, fit wasa warm day, the boys 
would go skinny-dipping while we watched. 
Wevereallaound twelve or thiteen years old 
then.” 





BRIGHT EYES 
Brother Pete had a gidfrend who lived 
about four-and-a-half miles away and he 
‘owl walked that diatance through te bush 
in those days there were quite few beats 
around 0 he bough a revolve for protection 
Gnenight coming home he saw twobrighteyes 
inthe dark. so RE went to approach ff hg 
with gun ready. When he got to the found & 
Sump burning with the fe showing dough 
thenothols” After his heeft the gun home, 
joe Tuning 


sHor surts 
John, Sid and Peter Visser were in Neetlan- 
dia clearing the frst ten acres or s0 on John's 
quarter section, which waga litle northwest of 
Reite and John de Vrie farm, Ths particular 
evening John Viser left to see his gitiend, so 
Sid and Peter decided to wander overto the de 
Viies. For a litle exdtement, Reltze made a 
shooting target on the wall oftheir granary in 
whieh they were living a the tme.‘Only one 
inwasavallable; it wat a.22, After cach ofthe 
four had taken several shots, they found the 
target area pretty well perforated. Reitze and 
Joe dn et fo ind the ols Inthe 
anary wall in fat It might help to air the 
Site cut Be However they ditt soem to 
{eet quite the same way about their Sunday 
suits harness, and other tems hanging on the 
inside wal ofthe granary. The Viser brothers 
uggested thatthe sults could be mended, but 
the de Vries brothers considered the suits shot 
Peter Visser 


SADIE'S WEDDING. 
‘Our folks were strongly opposed to stron 
drink, but when my sister Sadie marri 
‘Charlie Tiemstra they decided to make an ex- 
ception and have a little liquor at the party, 


which would be held at my parent home. For 
thisonce they would have ajug of wine, When 
my brothers went to buy thet win they tok 
Sdvantage ofthe situation and also bought « 
ite of brandy without the folks’ knowledge. 
When twas te fora drink they mixed some 
brandy th the wine they seve Dad and 
Simon Tlemstra: Well tdi’ ake very lon 
tthe two men were feling prety high, Dad 
Could play the sconion of boy, did he ever 
Ply Mother wanted no art ofthis she ws 
Fealiy upset She search the house unt she 
found the ease of tall and took the bt of 
brandy outside and tied fo break it by Knock 
Sng against tee, When that dt work she 
took the axe and smashed the bate 

oe Tuininga 





SOCIAL LIFE 
193337 
The Schoonekamps really made me fel at 
home: Since the girls — Jennie, Annie and 
Rale— were appresimately my age, made 
taser for me t get in with the young people 
find fora young person thats very important 
Weal went to tatechm on Sunday affernoon 
alter the church service the kort begrip was 
sill memorized inthe Dutch language: but the 
Tesson was in English and taught ably by Rev 
Van Der Woude. Wednesday was choir night 
‘wth Uncle John Gelderman as director an 35 
trehad no organ our parts were learned by the 
"ore mi" method. Or concerts were enthu 
‘tically attended by one and all and were 8 
highlight in the church community. Further, 
ur entertainment consisted of skating on 
Shoal Creek. We often walked both ways in 
sub-zero weather. We also had a basketball 
{eam of no mean accomplishment, challengin 
the neighbouring towns, and even winning 
‘ow and then. This was te time of the horse: 
and-buggy days and, having nether, | would 
jogon the weekend, counting the rabbits (first 
eas) on my way to visit my Unde and Aunt 
Grace Boet 








PAIRING OFF 

‘The distant community-centre was four to 
five miles away, which most of the time was 
travelled shank’s mare as the horses had been 
‘working in the fields and needed rest. By the 
time we arrived to play baseball, the sun was 
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almost set. After thatthe boys and girls would 
piroff— the boy taking the gel home if he had. 
the strength or ambition to do so remember 
hhe had to walk back home yet 

Cor Fisher 
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FEATS OF STRENGTH 

“In the 1930s us young fellows would have 
contests to see who was the strongest. There 
‘fas a huge stone on Ingwersens yard and we 
Yrould take tums trying to hf # "The other 
ows woul ay ft he ground ing 
fee if there way a Blimpse of light coming 
through underneath the tone, Some guys ike 
John Wrerenga or Jake Starwold cos wiggle 


it but think John ngwersen was the only one 
that could li hat stone 

“Another contest had tobe done at the Co-op 
— the Co-op haa fat scale with a weigh bear 
‘on high. We used to squat onthe scaleand put 
Sur hands underneath the frame Then we 
would apply pressure to see who could make 
the scale go the highest." 


New Year’ 1915 

On New Year's Day we (Lubbe and I) in- 
vited all the bachelors in the settlement to @ 
party. There were eight of us, We celebrated 
Luntil midnight eating, joking, singing, and 
shooting firearms into the air 





‘Tjibbe Reitsma 


A Bet 

“One of my non-Dutch neighbours went 
toa dance out west of Neerlandia and after he 
came back, he was married. Some of us sur 
rounding farmers were invited to his place fora 
bit ofa celebration one night that week, Ike and 
Louis Nanninga and I made a five-dollar bet 
there with another neighbour, who was Polish, 
that he could not do the same thing — come 
back with a wife after a weekend. The neigh- 
bour borrowed my horse and Ike's buggy and 
left on Saturday, Fle came back on Monday or 
‘Tuesday witha wife, He owed one dollar for the 
horse and one dollar for the buggy, so we each 
hhad to pay him a dollar.” 


John Schuring 





Tris picture was tok ony Ft 1890 Nee the eas 
ands his used keep he han pace wn playing a 
Margaret Strwots Jonata ingworse, Lula Swot Ee 
ltuls Alco Brow Amie Tunings, dani Schoonotam. 
Scone Viewnga Caorne Mags, lenyA Wega 
Gort Himsa Carte Mant Aico ard Say Ker. Seed 
tie Tinga, Tna Anema: Jenny Shooncvart Suse A 











btm Topara ok he og pec he er ora. 121, Noe hares on rt. Carle Tent. oe Howe, 


Bora Kampnar Nei tan Gate, 7, Sade seme behind we, Son Kjeor Fram Vt, Taam Fogo 
na tote, ab an Oat (7) 


Inter jar, ly Ouckorte For Bras ook oap2t> 
brisk Gang 6 plone a Lac a None, © 139. 

















Gootng te et, ii Asi Tena Nanning, ose rg 
toveon Came Othus Ata ard Grace nets, Lir Fah 


aig beauties, 1948 Tana Nannings, Cae Ot 


Famers ct tLe 958 Sie pop ok 

ara inn wat sang tee 
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FRIENDS AND FAMILIES SOCIALIZE 


Many mn o women fred quarts ard sang at programs. 
[ta he, Pd Todos, Homan Gationan, Rab KS, 
Petr Pos 





Of couse thre wore bray partes. At the Mosca 





Sophie Anema par ©. 191. Kalo and Jeno Dean, 
(Gla Oueghor, Sophie Arama, Toma Stress, Bety 
Konig 





‘fe nami Livers Suse Anema Peng Frances Aber 





seein Avie Schonekam, Ten Ama, ngwe's 
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Hone Werengs, Son Tamsta, Janna Wiewrgs. © 
‘300 
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MAMMALS 

At one time the Neerlandia area teemed 
With wildlife. Beaver moose, Iynx, rabbit mtus- 
ra andeven btfalo were some of the animals 
that lived there. But by the time the Dutch 
settlers arrived this had already begun to 
change 

Frere were no beaver, mink, of fox, and 
few Iyns in the area. They had undoubtedly 
been rapped to extinction for delivery oftheir 
pelts to the fur trading forts. Beaver dams and 
Uther signs ofbeaver were plentiful. Dams were 
found along every stream in the area, but by 
the time the settlers arrived there were no 
beaver 

Butfalo skulls and buffalo horns were 
found from ime to time when the setlers were 
clearing the land, but there were no buffalo 
Hunters occasionally came upon bleached elk 
antes, bt the only report of the presence of 
tlk was made by Bill Okhuis. In 1927 or 1923 
fehen he was Out hunting, he noice two 
larger deerlike animals with aherd of deer. He 
twos unable to identify them until he saw a 

icture of elk on a Wawanesa calendar years 
te 

‘At one time woodland caribou could be 
seen in the area, but by the time the Dutch 
Seltlers came they foo were gone. Cor Fisher 
‘once found a set of caribou antlers near Shoal 
Take, 

Other animals were sill abundant in the 
‘arly 1900s. Most plentiful were three rodents 
the aba the aie apd the must Rab 

its, bane or blessing depending on one’s 
needs, were everywhere. though thelr ume 
bers lutuated ina seven-year cycle, there a- 
ways seemed to be lets of them. Inthe eay 
Years they were a welcome source of food for 
the men, their chickens, and their pigs. But 
rabbits were not so welcome when they invad- 
ff the gardens, necesiating the erection of 
rabbit-proot fences, 

‘Squirrels scolded from the treetops 
throughout the townships and fell victim tothe 
suns the hunters, They sere so plentiful that 
Bill Levers and Bil Olthus would each shoot 
twentytive fo thirty squirrels ina days hunt 
Ing then go home and skin then 

Though no beaver remained inthe are, 
their cousins the muskrats were plentiful 
Many of the young men made spending money 
by tapping muskrats, and some ofthe family 
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Except for mice, no wild animals are plen- 
tfulin Neelandia. The numberof mice vay in 
relation to, among other things, the numberof 
ayes. One fll in the 1960s the farmers were 
nab to combine their crops. The swaths in 
the Bld were like paradise to the mice. The 
following spring the area crawled wath mice 
There were the pretty field mice, their less: 
attractive relatives the house mice, and the lem 
‘ming voles who would stand on thelr hind legs 
{o ight the gulls who tied to make a meal et 
then 





Because of the limited numbers of wild 
animals in the area, one thrills to the sight on. 
the occasional mule deer seen in the grain fells 
and pastures. The song of the coyotes in the 
evening is enjoyed by many. 


INSECT REPELLENT 
When the Scott boys went hunting through 
the bush, they wore cheesecloth over their hats 

down to their shoulders, 
Norman Terpsma 


HUNTING STORIES 
‘This happened about two miles north of us, 
‘A homesteader saw three bears playing to- 
per and he ran for his gun and was able fo 
one and wound the her but i gt away 
This wounded one was killed a few days later 
byahunterandhe found the bulletin the body. 
‘One bear was let and the trapper | mentioned. 
before said, “This bear will come back to the 
place where the first one was killed,” So they 
made a dead fll from logs and put bait into i. 
The farmer went one day to look atthe trap but 
found nothing in it and forgot about it fora few 
days, One morning he found the bear in it, 30 
‘he went home to get some help. They had some 
frends there rom Edmonton staying for afew 
"You ladies want to see a bear? He's in a 
trap." “Yes, is he dead?” “Yes, he stinks! As 
dead ascan be!” They went over — the two men 
and twoladies— and they found the bear dead 
with a load of logs on his neck swollen up and 
smelling. The men started to take the lo 
fone by one, and when the last log came off the 
bear started to roar “Rrrr ...!" The women 








started to run and the men laughed and held 

their sides — the air came out of the bear's 

swollen stomach and that had made the noise, 
Ben Lievers 





In this part ofthe country it was quite easy 
to get los inthe bush: One hapa sis Re 
eter was ost He coud go into fe bash one 
day and hang his wath ofa tc, then go the 
‘etedayandickitup He came tous oine 
One dy fontaine ah she ha 
trappedla bear Ie wanted it we could gett 
He gave us insructons where o find 1a 
tes rom here for to miles an tena me 
Torth long the surveyors line wer apa 
Youfind «canon atc Turn nthe but 
there and follow the Plaed tap Tine Mp 
neghiour and found the bear eat nd ce 
Hed some of home, On our way back we 
Grom and Sipe to fakin We 
caught gute afew: By the time nas peting 
ite We'staed home and were received wi 
Open arms by our wives “they hed come 
together and wondered what had happen to 
theshsbande-viestin tebush? orkid ys 
beat? And if we didnot some back hove wd 
they find oat what had happened tows Worry 
Worry! and wewerefishingeot ar fom hong, 
ae came home with par oa beat and fa 
Bear mea, the trapper sd es good to 
"Wed the women "We wil ook @ se 
see won aes have «pee of add 
Pi aid after trying the bear mest 
women didnot care fort either wild taste to 
H 

Ben Lievrs 


One day was nothome and he wifehadan 
experience with one ofthese lynx. She did not 
Know what twas, but she heard the chickens 
and saw the lynx running away with one of the 
‘chickens. He was not ins hury to get aay til 
the wife took sticker him. Then she ted to 
lock the chickens in the coop and barred the 
door and told the neighbour women, "You bet. 
terlock up your chickens. Thad a strange a= 
malamong the chickens, ne would not fan for 
tet wentafterhim witha stick Idd put the 
chickens inthe coop only the rooster could not 
gin” When she came tack rom the nigh 
ours, the chickens Were manning around ahd 
the barred door was open. The rooster Was 
gone and we never sn him again, When T 
ame home tha night Iwas tld the tory and 
‘warmed her not to go after that animal again 
With a stick "If he does not get a chicker he 
‘would tackle youand youare more worth tome 
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than all our chickens.” The next morning when 
we woke and looked out of the window the 
lynx was sitting in front of the chicken coo} 

‘waiting for his breakfast. I went out the bac 

door toa neighbours fora rife and told Mother 
not fo go after the beast with a stick but stay in 
the house. When I came back the beast was 
gone and we kept the chickens locked up that 
day. The following day I was working in the 
bam, the rifle handy, and we let the chickens 
out. Notlong afterwards I heard a call from the 
house, “There he is!” I grabbed the rifle and 
tooka shotat him, but missed and had only one 
bullet left. Soran after him to geta close shot at 
him, He was running away with a rooster and 
when he noticed me close behind he let the 
rooster go and came at me with open mouth. 1 
fred my last bullet and he dropped dead. 
‘When [skinned him, lcould find no bullet hole 
in the skin, s0 T must have hit him in his open, 
‘mouth. His fur was worth more than the chick: 
fens we lost. Ihave never seen one again. There 
are not many lft — they say they travel great 








Ben Lievers 


My neighbour and I were going into the 
bush to cut some logs and there was about an 
inch of fresh snow. “A skunk — where did it 
0?" “Here in this hole lets go back home for a 
Shovel." I did not like the idea of digging a 
skunk out of his bed, but my partner said, 
“Nothing to it — the fur is worth $2.00." After 
awhile we could see his tal. Jacob said, “Hold 
the shovel. Iwill et him,” and he took ahold of 
the tal and pulled him out ofthe hole and hit 
him over the head with a stick, but not before 
the beast could use his defense and Jacob get 
the fll spray of it. I nearly fell over but Jacob 
said, “Nothing tot. His worth $2.00." His wife 
called out from the house, “Go away. Don’t get 
rear tothe house. Itmakes me sick — goaway! 

was feeling funny too and I put other clothing, 
fn, but Jacob said, “I will take the hide off" I 
‘was quite willing to et him and then divide the 
money evenly that didnot ink. found out 
later that Jacob could not smell. Later he dug, @ 
nest of young skunks out, three of them, and 
‘when he came home with them one was stl 
Hvngand praying. “Nothing tot Jaco sai 





A district trapper shot a bull moose for a 
hhomesteader in dire straits. Now this moose 
Ihad a record set of antlers well over seventy (0 
eighty inches, So they decided to take this set 
into Edmonton and sell it. When the old-time 
hhomesteader tried to peddle it, he was arrested 
foranout-ol-season moose. The magistrate was 
compassionate soul and did not charge him or 
fine him, except to confiscate the head. But Ill 
bet that head is in his den, 

Cor Fisher 


ILLEGAL Moose 

Joe Holwerd was the game warn and 
cone ime we were hunting ad Joe was going to 
along. Before we went he Se Boys the 
Says, ‘Don't forget — nothing illegal” You 
iow and we shot two cow moose. And boy, 1 
tellyou, old Jo, heswested. Tha very night he 
took them heads and he drowned them inthe 
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lake, by where he was living. ‘Boy, i this ever 
comes out,’ he says, ‘'m in fort.” 











unr othe oar rom ham. Bi and ary Livers 
‘er he earn the Namasta 208 


‘og tone a Garment, i Lovers and Paul Stren, 


ANOTHER BEAR HUNT 

One November day Gerst Ingwersen, Bill 
and John Olthuis, and Jack Tuininga were hunt- 
ing northwest of Baird Lake. Their base for the 
day was a cabin on Fred Oithuis" homestead. 
They left the horses and sleigh there and then 
splitup to hunt in pairs. Two of the men found 
a'bears den with a bear init. They shot and 
lulled the bear and then returned to the cabin, 
With a team of horses and a sleigh, the four 
men returned fo get the beat. By this timeit was 











geting they tin fot of eden 
Bil wal about totter te den to ple dead 
Tse pend tay told nee 
men ine te den Jock plat Bil bak 
seemed ha anne ult das cede tii 
‘fete off While one of he men held fa 
ter anolner sot fhe bulle pared cove o 
thelantern thatthe suchen of he ae ec 
tinguished the light Anyway the beat ws 
uk: Wha se tiie: soe coal oat 
thecave the men vertredintodragtRe animal 
cut the suprc they acteeed tee 
feaiss mother ail tro etingcabe Themnek 
Ibaded the bens up ang ent the Cs ng 

wreren house, Tefen the porch they ose 

Ming he eebe,teoeng thems 2a ot 
tnother and elebreting ther versal hurt 
wh some of Mis: Itgwessens dandelion 
Win. Tey were son Belg prety food sal 
Iman tedcnse toy ere Sch ged aes 
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Shoal Lake is too shallow to water fish in most 
years, The oxygen level gets too low in the 
Winter. One part per milion is minimum for 
pike, which can survive on the least amount of 
bxygen. Other fish require more, This kills the 
worst I have seen but I have seen other losses 
like thisa few times. It wasa pitiful sight. Many 
enjoyable hours were spent in and by the old 
creek in the early days, even if we had to steal 
the time to do 50. 


Cor Fisher 


‘Arte occasion when fh came up te cock between Tiboe 
Fotsnas and Raymond Gators ama, eaty Do sng. 
‘hoiman pone ha tan ot in pcos sce ey ware 
‘lon Ear 18208. 





‘THOSE KRIKKE KIDS! 
Ryer liked to do some squirrel trapping on 
Uncle Bills place across the oad from us. Then 
cone day he went to check his traps and they 
were all closed. This happened a few times. We 
Bot the idea Bert Michae! was doing this. So one 
nightafter school on our way to Clara’ birthday 
we saw his trapping trail, so we followed itand 
puta stickin his traps. A few days later came 
Gown and told us how somebody had done 
this. He figured the Sturwold girs did this. We 
never saida word. Don’t know ifhe ever found 

fut. (Hope he never reads the book.) 
Gladys Mast 





HUNTING AT HOME 

‘One morning I had the barn door open as | 
‘was milking, and I spied a big buck deer cross: 
ing the field south of the house and going onto 
dad's homestead. The deer was big, no fooling, 
5011 said to Grace, “You know, I'm going after 
this buck after breakfast.” Earlier Thad lent my. 





rifle to my brother-in-law Bert but he had re 
turned Thad asked him, “Is loaded?” 
"Sou bet, the magazine is full” Bert had 
ssid 
“Fine* thought, “Idon’thaveto check, full 
is fall" took off alter that deer and had just 
crossed the road allowance wen 1 saw What 
ike te nd of tks pongo of he 
Show I valked ona iti forther but sil could 
otaeeany more, s0Tssised my rifle and red a 
Shot wher thought the head shouldbe. One 
of the sticks went lying and the buck amped 
{ip like shot and came straight for me. | 
Pumped another bullet into the barrel and 
pole the trigger, but ft only said, “Click” T 
Ered again al got the same resul. The gon 
teas empty and this buck kept coming in big 
founds: was right in the open andthe only 
Getense I had was an empty rifle, Would you 
teow it~ the buck stopped dead about ten 
fect away, neck arched and eyes rolling. We 
Stared a each other fora wile, then with one 
tig leap the buck was off What a eit — that 
fellow could have made incemes of me! did 
fet the buck afer days later T cou el was 
the same one because he had one antler broken 
oft 
Gerrit ingwersen 


PLENTY OF WILDLIFE 
In the fll we would often leave at 3:00 p.m. 
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and be home asic with two hundred-pound 
dressed mule deer or sometimes 9 moose 
When stooked grain was left in the field there 
would be dozens of sharpal grouse eedingon 
them; the woods would have plenty of rfid 
rouse 

Cor Fisher 


HUNTING PARTNERS 

George Baker and Bertus Bos were hunting 
partners. Bertus usually wore a heavy parka 
With @ thick fur collar and a fur hat. One day 
when they were out hunting in the Swan Pilly 
area, George heard something ambling 
through the trees and, when he first looked 
through the trees, it appeared to be a grizly, 
George cocked his rie, then whistled, and the 
srizaly whistled back it was Bertusl A short 
‘while ater they were heading back to the cabin 
ver the creek ice when Bertis fll through the 
ice, right up to his neck. George quickly held 
utthe but end of histifieand pulled him out 
‘Then George ran ahead to start fire and make 
some fea while Bertus walked the rest of the 
way by himself. Once he got to the cabin, he 
pulled off his wet clothing and crawled into 
bed. After he had some tea and finally warmed 
‘up again, he was none the worse for his adven- 








‘Altar a scons ning to, 145. Bil Otivis, Joe 
Wrongs, Autrey Aahoy set ngwersen Abert Tens 


A HUNTING TRIP 

One November day in 1938, George Baker 
and I went hunting in the Roach Lake area for 
moose and deer. We used four dogs for power 


they pulled a toboggan with cer grub ond 
ache hefessies. hate wehads af omennt 





of snow, but onthe southern slopes the snow 
had melted and we had to help pull hat fest 
diay, We made twenty-sicmilesFeore stopping 
for the night. The next day we made ite the 
cabin owned by George Baker and Bert Bos at 
930 pm. dead tired. John Bos had a verison 
stow ready and I never tasted anything so 
ood. The first moming we were there we 
Fear the wolves howing or lamenting“ te 
dogs figured dncreton was the bette part of 
‘alourand took of for ome. By the en of the 
‘week we ran out of coal ol forthe lamp so the 
boys made candle of deer fat with araginside 
fora wick. In a couple of weeks we bad our 
sme and it was time fo head home. Because 
thetdogs were gone, had to wall, and the fist 
day made twenty-six or twenty-seven mies 
tmade it home nextday. On Monday Art [Fish- 
fr took his one-ton truck and feiched the 
game. The tral was s0 narrow, the ruck-box 
Eos ieft carson the jack pines growing along 
the Klondike Trail. thinking about that ta 
rmakesme fel weary butiteured my insomrie 
Cor Fisher 





‘One September, a hungry hunter shot a fat, 
juicy deer out of season. Coming close to the 
toad he heard a car, so he hid his rifle and 
siarted walking down the road, meeting the 
game warden coming back. The game warden 
Stopped and asked him if he heard shooting 
"Yes," he said, pointing. “Somewhere in that 
direction.” So they hunted fora while but could 
find nothing. “Sure tasted good,” he bragged 
later on, 

Cor Fisher 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 

Oneday when was asta kids my dad andl 
were following the creek hunting maskats AS 
tre went we crossed over the ine fom ur 
land int forbidden terstory — Dieleman’s 
land. Olé Dicleman didn't allow anyone to 
Hunt muskeats on his and. We were’ having 
any scess when Dad sd “Kid an, a aikke 
rouk (Look, John, a big crow). Sure enough 
there ina bush sata big Sack crow, Dad took 
Careful aim with Nis- 25 and fired Up popped 
the cow It was black hat onthe end of Old 
Dicleman who had been siting in the bush 
Spying on us, Fortunately Dad's shot had 
missed but we were scared and headed home 
inva hurry. We followed the creek Back but 
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continued on beyond your yard. Old Dieleman, 
followed us as far as the Yard, but when he 
couldn't find us there he went back. When we 
thought it was safe we returned home, thankful 
that no harm had been done, 

John Peters 


BEAR OR BOAR 

‘On at lest one occasion a farmer had to 
butcher a fattener wo had been ripped open 
{The boer was blamed and lost his tusks. ew 
days later another pig was dead, this one hav- 
ingscverlpaalel gashesin tse, indicating 
that's beat vas the likely culprit ‘Using the 
dend pigas bait a huntwasstaged. Numerous 
shots Were fired atthe barn the cathy morning 
Fours, but the beast made good his esa 
Hearingall hs shooting, Albert Kikke aid he 
thought the Russians were coming 


NEERLANDIA ATHLETICS 
OR 
WINNING IS WHAT COUNTS 

‘Te bockbreaking ol needed to survive in 
the wildeess left ile time for recreational 
Actes suchas sports. Even f there had been 
time, sports were hot considered tobe of mach 
{alae This vow wns based on a Bible pasage 
Which stated, “Bodily exerise proftth ite" 
‘Timothy 418, Furthermore, many setersheld 
{othe commandment, “Sx days shal thou l= 
tour to such an extent that some felt guilty 
faking» day of fom thei ol 

‘Nevertire aces includ 

sports were alnays engaged in to some 
tse he dene of young people compete 
{i athietic events with other communtties 
However metwithatbesta lukewarm reception 
bythe old-timers of Neerlandia 

“Te first reason for their opposition was 
the desire to remain 2 separate community 
Many feared that throught competion with 
others their young people would become a 
Similated ito the Broder community. Grad 
fly, however, this stand was eroded fo such a 
degree that many Needandians now partic 
pate in sports with other communities 

2 second reason as the fact that many 
athletic events ook pace on Sunday. The peo 
loot Neerandinbieve that Sunday sa day of 
stand wor 

ven from the earliest days most people 
recognized the need for recreational acties 


‘Thereis of course, a difference between recre- 
fon and competitive sports and-some question 
the vue of competitive sports, especly ast 
fates toanindividuas asiesicem, Nonethe 
ies as the need for physical labour din 
ished there was an increasing emphasis on 
pasiipaton in spots on both a recreational 
Jind competitive level. 
Fastball 

BY the early twenties the school children 
were earning fo pay fastball, Wiliam van Ark 
‘onched a git team that made t east one tip 
tater Malowdal or Ou Bahco come 
te. Younger iris accompanied the team a3 
Efeeneades. Alter each inning they were ex 
pected to shout with enthusiast 

“ey eyes eyikkety in 

Come outof your shells and watch us win! 

We're wild, wee wooly, 

Were chuck ful ofp 

Neeriandia publi school, ip sip, rip” 

AAS the team fell farther and father be- 


Giri backtbal tam, 122 Bilan Ar nas te conch Back: 
Bote nama Tons Tops, Hanna Lever, Cra sera, 
Pi Sev ni’pr essor Gri Re 
fing Hada Trpema. Sade frnga Font Suse Aor 
ine Koper 





hind, however, the enthusiasm turned to em- 
barrassment. 

‘A team from Mellowdale came to play 
against Neerlandia in the early thirties. Case 
Ingwersen was rather upset when he saw the 
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Mellowdale gine in their bloomer - ike shorts 
and sad Neerandia shosld not participate in 
the game because of the improper dress ofthe 
opposing team. Rev. Van Der Woude's eacion 
wes ult different, however, When some cone 
termed people came upto himand asked, “Did 
You se those shorts? he replied, Yes, whats 
thereto see™ 

Daring the thirties, fastball ws played on 
Sunday afternoons afer the church service, 
Spectators alo came to watch, among hes 
Ree an De ade 

Install the calibre of play improved by 
tne 0a th pom that he young en wh 
had formed steam, began to look for compet 
ton in other commanties. This caused some 
consternation, nevertheless they played in 
Vega and Mllowdale. The young men of the 
amonton Chistian feformed church had 8 
team that came to play in Neeslandia, The sty 
stickers had ile rouble winning the games 
the rst few years. Neerandia teams also went 
to Edmonton traveling on the back of Fishers 
truck. Eventually the Neerlandia young men 
Became tred of fsing to other teams, 0 ith 
John Ingwversen as cosch and with aot of rac: 
fice they began fo tum the tables. In 1936, to 
disarm the confident Edmonton team, the 
Neerland team dressed in ragged clothes. Ina 
memorable. game played that July First, 
‘Necrandia detested Edmonton, 

etl conned route gon or 
many years. Games played between the mar. 
fied en an the Spe men were «July Fast 
feature. When the Lacombe, Edmonton, and 
Neerlandia churches held Young Peoples 
rallies the cespective teams played hercely 
‘competitive games 

tigh interest in fastball decind inthe 

18608 and 1970s, renewed interest has de 
‘eloped since then. Both men and women’s 
teamtobegancompetingin commercial league 
inthe County of Barrhead 
Hockey 

‘Wit the construction of a rnk onthe Co- 
ap store property in 194, hockey — the most 
Fol tian sports in erin began 





itlitte skating ability but lots of enthusiasm, 
‘Neerlandia teams were regularly defeated the 
first few years. There were a few experienced, 

layers who had been playing for the 
Mellowdale team and with the addition of 
these men — Jake Sturwold, Albert Schoon- 





hamp Frank Visser abeter cam gradually 


Geveloped, Albert and Frank had played de- 
fense for Meliowdale while Jake had ben sal 
wert inthe net and was nicknamed “Stonewall 
Jackson”. Thehighight ofthe winter season for 
umber of years waste competion with the 
Edmonton church team. The svalry became 
intense and some cf the activites on the se hed 
Title to-do with brotherly love. When two 
jungmen, one rom each team, were courting 
thesate il they "took tout” onesch other on 
the ice 
‘ilo the practice by theschool boys onthe 
sink began to pay off when they began to take 
their place on the Neerianaia senior teary, Not 
nly did the Edmonton team fo taste defeat t 
their hands but Neerandia started looking for 
tore competition at the local level. A ror 
Hockey lege was in existence and the feam 
desired to join them. For some community 
members the fea of competion outside of 
thet own cles was bad enough, the thought 
‘ofjining them in league was anthnkables In 
1943, pblimeeting wos hei inthe store hall 
to disctss the question, “ls it permissible to 
Play hockey in such 2 league?! Rev. Mulder 
{pporenty favoured competition with other 
Commits a8 did the majority of parents 
present atthe meeting, although some were 
Edamently opposed” After that meeting, 
Neerandiajolned the Barthead rural hockey 
Teague 
Tim Berges and John ingwersen provided 
leadership and conching during those early 
Years. As with most of Neerland’ early ene 
eavours in sports the frst teams were repest= 
edly defeated. 
n1836:1957, however, Neerlandia became 
league champions. They repeated the fet the 
following two years and gained pecinanent 
possession ofthe trophy in 9593 new regula 
Fonssie rink was built on the Neeslandia 
School propery 
‘About 1960, the rural hockey league dis 
banded because hockey seemed to Tose some 
populartyin the county fora time: Neerlandia 
Fat two teams that played in an Eamonton 
church league fora fev years, though, ana later 
bush league was formed between Dapp r= 
‘ie, Linan, Faweet, and Neeriandia, ft has 
teen suggested thatthe reason forte decine 
ofinterestwasthe nfence of Rev Van Dyker, 
‘who vas opposed to competition with oer 
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communities. The more capable players (ifthe 
parents permitted) joined the Barrhead team. 

‘The Neerlandia Flyers joined the Barrhead 
‘Commercial League in 1975, and in 1976, aftera 
new rink was constructed in Neetlandia, a sec- 
‘ond Neerlandia team known as the Home- 
Steaders also joined. The Flyers won the league 
title for the first three years, and the Home- 
steaders won itin 1979-80. During these years 
trips were made to Abbotsford, B.C, where the 
best ofboth teams, who had formed one team, 
played in a tournament held each year during 
Easter break. These were hard-fought games. 
(On several occasions Neerlandia was dose 10 
the top, but never won, 

Hard work and determination had been 
the key to Neerlandia’s success in hockey over 
the years. Without a minor hockey program 
where fundamentals were learned at a young 
age, hard work was the only way. 

Since 1976, with more teams and coaching 
atthe minor league level, the calibre of player at 
ayoungageishigh. With the establishment of a 
County minor hockey league this has been 
proven. All Neerlandia's teams did wellin their 
{visions in the 1983-1984 season. 

Both the Flyers and Homesteaders hockey. 


teams have been disbanded and at present 
Neerlandia now has one senior team called the 
Knights, which was formed in 1982. They com- 
pete in a commercial league. In 1984 the 
Knights organized a hockey tournament which 
was held in Barrhead and attended by five 
teams from Neerlandia, Edmonton, and 
Smithers 

Whether they win or lose, Neerlandia ex: 
pects their players to play their best and to 
Fespect the other teams 








Horseshoes 
Since horseshoe did not require many peo 
ple, it as usualy payed af someone's place 
JoetiakerSe and Jerry Reitsma were good atthe 
game and enjoyed taking on any challengers 
{ithe late fortes, a group of men often got 
together to play horseshoe. They also com 
wed afew times with teams frm Vega 
Since 1975 there has ben a renewed interest 
in the sport. Tournaments ave sometimes held 
atthe annual July First picnic: Some men get 
together in the summer and challenge ath 
cert singe and doubles play and some 
ave alo participated in tournaments in other 
Alberta towns. Alvin Nanninga has entered 
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the Alberta Provincial Championships, placing 
fourth in 1984, and the Alberta Summer 
Games, where he and his partner won a gold 
medal in mixed doubles if 1969. Tavis Nan 
ninga played in the Junior event and in 1989 
Wwon the gold medal at the Alberta Summer 
Games and in 1994 he placed fourth in the 
Canadian Championships 
Sang 
"Wit the declining interestin hockey during 
the 1960s, some men took up curing. Te 
teams were formed and both curled out of 
Uinaia for a number of years, Some of the 
curlers over the yeats competed in the Massey 
Ferguson Farmers playdowns and the Unitar 
Tegjonal and provincia competitions. 
Badminton 

Th 1972 a badminton club, consisting of five 
members, was formed. Since then the game 
has been played by many during the winter 
‘months. Some tournaments have been hosted 
for players from the Barthead, Manola, and 
‘Westlock areas and Neerlandia players who a 
tend tournaments sponsord by oer commu: 
niles. 
Gor 

‘Golf has been a popular summer sport for 
men, women, and children in Neeflandia, 
Neerlandia has held its own tournament athe 
Barrhead golf course during the summer 
‘months in 1983 and 1984, Many Neerlandians 
have participated in the annual church tourna 
ent in Edtonton 
Other 

Mixed volleyball has made a comeback in 
the las couple a years: Eight teams have been 
Plyingon4regularbass. the teamsarepartot 
{En inereounty league and play for recreation 
rather than competion. 


The Neerlandia School has introduced bad- 
:minton int its sports program. Out ofthis has 
come a number of excellent players, Of those 
who played, six have gone through the local 
and regional competitions to qualify for the 
‘provincial finals ofthe Alberta Schools Athletic 
Assocation, 

Randy and Howard Gelderman (1982 and 
1983) and Simon Steydhorst and Steve Vriend 
(2984) have won gold medals in boys’ doubles at 
the provincial level. Brian Piers won silver 
‘medals in boys’ singles in 1982 and 1985. Col- 





leen Krikke won the godin gin’ singles in 1983 
and 1984. " 


sPoRrs 

For recreation there was not much in those 
early days. In the summer there wos baseball 
CG evening wel) nthe winter one eve- 
hing week was spent at singing society; 
Wether you could sing ornot you went, only 
tohave a socil evening. In ater years we red 
skating on the lakes, We would spend hours 
tearing piece of ie, then skate fora while, 
and quite often the next time we came the 
feared ice would be blown ful f snow again 

My ist parof kate which bought from 
John espa) were Dutch hates whch were 
fd nder the shoes. These cost me twenty: 
five cents. The second pair bought for three 
dell rom afew in Edmonton — that sas 
far aa went in skating 

Baseball was different; we played that at 
school especially with Mi Ashley who was 
Sports minded. Im grades seven and eight we 
BE pry god tam a lent Me Schley 
Semel to think so, Fie wanted some compe 
tion so he made arrengements with Vega to 
pay against usa ew times ayear Inorder fo go 
to Vega, someone had to take a vehicle. I was 
allowed otakea team ofhorsesand wagonand 
thewhole team would rdein the wagon forthe 
Sie miles to Vega I dont think we ever lost 
that made everyone happy 

“There was ot mich recreation in the win- 
terme in those years During the mid-forties | 
vas inthe Co-op store board, and mentioned 
21 board meeting that there was not much for 
the young people in regards to recreation.“ 
ppeint you ast one man committee said the 

rman, “You talk tothe young people and 
Sce what you can come up ith alk ith 
Some ofthe young. people but they didnot 
ienow what todo as ere was not much money 
around. reported back tothe store board and 
asked for help, the chairman appointed Bill 
Onthuis and together we set about gettin 
something stated The fist projet wae smal 
hoaky ik ght on the str round. This 
roved popular as they had ockey games with 
‘aris teams from atound Neeianda: So we 
decided toss the school board if we cul get 
regulationsized rink and a bling for dies. 
ing ight on the schoo! grounds. This proved 
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PICNIC DAY 


Basel games wor played ana evenone watched 100 


‘There ware alo races sch ashe sac 208 
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No money et fr teas, Back: Evie Otis, Manny Nan 
‘nga, Shey ang Joan Olas. Font Mann Manon bo 


Srehtos Aang tronn aac neg Corre Pm. etangalta pen on Scot Frc Bata 
{Stang Joon Weng, Rove Inpweso i Te Everama, Cae Of Bie Wenge 
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succesfl as C.K, Mast was on the divisional 
School tourd and he hada ft of clot: They 
ven gota well dried bythe schol tat could 
Ee used for Hooding the kc Not lng ater 
thi the young fells formed ache} team 
nd asked meio coach them, We had very 
Soccesafl tne with the hockey team, Hic 
fayng in wha was ald a bur league 

PGP Eourve the teams were not of very good 
calibre, coming from the bush Alter & few 
errs ve were pein the league, We hen tok 
Snthe Baread Janirs, butter we won the 
trophy for thee Yenr they hed enough of us 
toe We even played Barchead Seniors — a 
team comproed ofthe best of Barrhead and 
West ombined Whats gine tha wa the 
rena Barend was amos ullof pecan 
They thougt they gould teach uo a ood es 
don but it turned out it as a ical Ge Th 
Fact George Veer vos uat reaking in on gol 
tthe dd pots fo often 0 Uy rang he 
ier and ead ita sbal te; they det 
want tobe disgraced by losing tos bush tear 
ivan fo memories he 
wrnning pnt that prevaled or owe seas 
wraoa nor facor nthe sucess they enjoyed 
The oppestion didnot avys come fre the 
teane a plryecsenuch cigeoen cane Em cur 
tom people Many of them fared mined mar 
finges This indeed came to pase, but the 
RoE teame certnly wore ro hae fr 
that 

in the sis evena es teams were fommed 
that went uring the winter We went moty 
to Linariaand also to several bonspiels in Bart- 
head and Westock, usualy winning some 
pre 


We even sawed forty-four thousand feet of 
lumber fora curling rink one winter All volun- 
teer labour, except everyone’ hours were kept 
track of in case ft did not go through. That is 
actly what happened. The lumber was sold 
nd everybody got paid for what he did, There 
‘were so many hard feelings in Neerlandia over 
Hockey that the committee in charge decided it 
was not worth starting with curling rink also 
3nd creating more hard feelings. 

John Ingwersen 


PICNIC Days 
One year young marred women played older 
‘men aver forty. That was areal laugh—-some of 
the older men had never played before. One of 
them hit the ball and ran fo the pitcher instead 
of first base; another hita home run and ran all 
the way home and asked, “What must I'do 
now?" “Go again,” somedne said, 20 off he 
‘went again to it base. 

Later in the forties there were quite afew 
aarred men who had played alot of ball and 
they were challenged by the young men who 
‘were not married. This was always an interest. 
Inge and he peop seemed 1 enV 

‘Phere was much good feling on those p= 
nic days, as aot of people witha litle more 
money than others would buy treats for many 
Tess fortunate Iwas fortunate tobe at one of the 
Pienicea few yearsagoandit was nice tosee the 
Eime tradition sil Being caried out 


John Ingwersen 











CONCLUSION: 


From 1912 to 1984is a mere seventy-two years —notlong when 
viewed against the backdrop of worldhistor) —scarcely amaivsife 
Span. But in seventy-two years Neerianda has changed fom 
Wildemess to a thriving fafming community. Whal was once Un. 
differentiated forests now farmland neatly divided into quarter 
Sections and crisscrossed with roads 

“The pioneers came to Neerlandia in 1911-12 in slow-moving ox 
carts, Ther grandchildren speed about in cars trucks, anda 
planes. The ploncers laboured in poverty: tha descendant vein 

So many changes — but there is one constant. The pioneers 
came to Neerandia to establish a Christian community a place 
Where they could live Chaistcentered lives apart from worldly 
influences, Their grandchildren too try tolive Chis-centeedives, 
though more exposed to infuences fom the larger community 

Iva time when many tural communities have dsappesred 
Neerland has remained. It has not only continued to exet but it 
has also grown. Though one factor n Neetlandis continued exit 
tence is the desc of the residents to work together to maintain & 
Christian community its through the grace of God that they have 
teen able to do so. With God's blessing on succeeding generations, 
Necrlandia wil remain. 
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Neerlandia has a Future 

Wy fat vit wat Neerland, where Me 
McFarland brought me on September 30, 
928 

“This settement of Dutch farmers had inter 
ested me from the beginning. Nowhere else 
an one better observe Row Dutch farmers will 
fare in Canada withthe demands tha are put 
on the stirs 

The [Neerlandia} pioneers had a specific 
purpose they wanted tostay together af uch 
posable they wanted fo staf a setement 
‘eee no other ster hal sete in onde 

reserve their unity: They were from one 

Ehurch: they were all tempers of the 
Gereformeerde Kerk 

Tn northecentral Albert they established 
thesttement of Neerland, which hasa pop: 
“ltion at present of three hundred There are 
Seventy children going to the school. They 
wanted to presere their Dutch character #2 
much as potable asa chute, they wanted fo 
Stay as. one they wanted to regulate teach 
ingot hee chikdcen as much 2 possible hen 
selves and on acommanity leva they wanted 
tovork ogstherso they would be better able to 
facethe tremendous dificles associated with 
the ploneering lie 

‘Neerandia i not old enough to demon- 
strate the soundness ofthese prinples, Which 
ae the basis for is foundation, The setiement 
tf Neesandia is based on a sold foundation, 
tehich alone makes worth o pay ate 
Hin tothe development of tha setenent In 
‘ny opinion, isthe only Dutch settlement at 
fav atchanceto succeed. dont cai that the 
Setlers will suceed that I cant judge 
fobody cana this ine that depends on fatrs 
that are not known tous Buty have seen that 
‘he-stuation ofthe settee isnot unfavouta 
be 

Whereas a great number of Dutch settle 
ments time and again have disappeared or be 
Come insignificant ~ I need mention only Dog 
Lake, Des north of Winnipeg where ofthe 
163 Butch elder brought by the commie of 
Var’ Lindenhout, not ore than three ae left 
am, in south Saskatchewan Nijverdal, now 
Caled Monarch, in southern Alberta the fast 
disappearing colonies in the ces of Winnipeg 
and Edmonton — therfore it is remarkable 
thats setement dat as such unfavourable 
conditions ss Neerland has is 30 thing 


‘The Neerlandia setters wanted to planta 
church andschoolike they were used t inthe 
Netherlands) They wanted to regulate the so 
Gal and Chonstian training of thet chdrenso 
the bond among the settlers woud stay as dose 
as pale. Thy Knew how ic was 
Preserve unity between people coming from 
fitleren places of the Netherlands — people 
with strong lifering characters and with i 
feren opinions. They delieved and sil bebove 
that when church snd school and home work 
together to train the youth, they run the least 
‘ak to lose their unify and that through wnty 
{hey would be able to withstand the enormous 
ditficulies that they would encounter asset 
ters. These ideas, which the setters of 
Neerandia have sa foundation for ther co 
‘munity, answer the question, "How ist poss 
Bie that Neerland, the most unfavourbly 
Situated settlement of Netheriandersn Cane 
da, in favourable postion atthe present 
‘while many other settlements, located inbeter 
Places, went backwards or disappeared 
Through the course ofthe years?” Ione Dutch 
settementin Canada has futur, iis Neerlan 
dia 

iam not the only one making this ju 
ment, Dominee Brink, ministet in Lyme, 
Washington, who stayed about four weeks 
among the seers in Neerland, wrote in de 
Wachter of 15 September 1925, ay follows 
“What noticed in Neerland athe fact tat 
‘ou people didnot go thereto get rich, ists 
tot iat gives more optimism for Neetianda 
than for some other communities in Canada 
and Montana It seems to me that our people 
Will be abe t stay in Neerlandia and make a 
living because Neerlandia is progressing, nat 
‘wth ant sides, but nevertheless it & po. 
essing In many congregations in Classi a 
Stctnoppite rv they are regressing 

“The people of Neerlandia are full of cour- 
age. Inthe entire settlement, met only one 
stomen vwho would like to” go back to te 
Netherlands, Otherwise, no one longed tor 
turn tothe motherland nor did they consider 
migrating tothe United States. They woud 
like t0 see the community enlarged by more 
{immigrants of the same faith fom the Nether 
lands For Dutch people who have difere 
ideas concerning church and school, family 
and society than those of the people of 
‘Neevandls, T must say that Neerantia fe noe 
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ood place tosettle; they will never feelathome 
there! although they wont lack help and sup 
port. 

Ly Leys 
‘ep om eter ten Hi Eee th Cone 
pore Sonny Bt arse uof 
1 Buc imaging ing Cod opera 
ip Sunname. ine recommendation, Dutch nmin 
sovbegherte ae 





“The Settlement asthe Nucleus’ 

‘The individualistic character of the Dutch- 
rman also shows up when he goes to another 
‘ounry- One often ses immigrants from other 
nations expecially those belonging othe Slavic 
fnaltn aes, ng together in setements 
‘The Dutch people, however, are often dis- 
persed. Many setlements which were estab- 
Fished with the goal of working together 
against the difcates of 2 strnge county 
‘tere shorsived. Where the Dutch Rave stayed 
together the character ofa collective coopera- 
tion became almost totaly Tost. 1 was only in 
{roups where the church isthe fos! point of 
the community that a remnant ofa seement 
stil ects. A common faith seems to bea firm 
tuasis whereupon people of different charac- 
ters, temperament, and talents can work to 
gether and understand each other 

‘The spiritual unity overpowers the dif- 
ferencein sodal standings (in Such a commun 
{5). The Necrlandia settlement is 2 good 
example ofthis It would probably, also due to 
its less favoured situation, have long since 
ceased to exit were tot forthe sprtual bond 
fii im faith which the pioneers maintained 
and encouraged. 





[in the early years] They kept some chick- 
ens, a few farmers hada cow, and now the men 
went with the eggs to a store eighteen kilo- 
metres away to exchange them for groceries 
and flour They came back carrying a bag of 
flour on their backs and other packages under 
their arms or packed everything on a litter at- 
tached to two long poles and carried by four 
‘men. This was no beaten path and over the creeks 
there were no bridges. in the winter this was an 
especialy difficult tip since there was no oppor- 
tunity fo rest along the way. or 

One ofthe pioneers, who during the mobi- 
lization of Dutch troops in WW I entered active 


service again, obtained a teaching certificate 
and now teaches the children — in the history 
of the Netherlands also. Thanks to the liberal 
laws in Alberta, the gospel as the salt of the 
earth can be interspersed in the curriculum of 
the settlers’ public school. They also have 
young men and girls’ societies, boys’ meetings, 
parent-teacher and slide show evenings, and 








(On the way, one of the farmers was busy 
with the help of a stoneboat leveling out the 
roads. The stoneboat was pulled by a team of 
horses, We stopped 2 mine, made acquain- 
tance, and in short terms [he] frankly told his 
experiences. His name was Tiemstra, He had 
come from the vicinity of Bolsward [Friesland] 
without a penny in his pocket. He had some 
help, had worked hard, and stil had to work 

















hard, but could now say that he had fifty ec 
fares of land seeded, thirty cows, ten horses, 
Some machinery, and no debt He was nore 
thansatsed,andadded cheerilly, “The gan 
looks good this year 

T ould have liked to stay there for afew 
days 

“Te atmosphere was so diferent from that 
in which we daly ive [in the Netherland}. in 
Contrast tothe word “absolutely™ which ston 
Stanty on the tip ofthe Canadians’ tongues, 
there shone thiough here in castal Con: 
‘etsation a feling of increased dependence 
Upon the Lori wasrtovery pious or put on 


but we understood that “the Lord willing” and 
“we hope” were realities among the setlrs, 

1 believe that this settlement, which has a 
favourable climate and the so-called ‘Indian 
summer’ — soft sunny weather after a few cold 
October days, has a good future. 

Colonies like Neerlandia, although they are 
still on the outside of Canadian culture, can 
‘become the nucleus from where not only our 
church, but also our rich Calvinistic lifestyle 
‘may testify to the Canadian people, 

T. Cnossen 


Excerpts ae fom “Across Cana writen by T Crosson 
‘nd planed in De Sande Febuary 7, B28 


Dutch Settlers Achieve 
Successful Co-Operative 


Enterprise In_ Northland 





U7, 

Stole and Combi 

Centre Operate In 
‘Bush Country 
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‘The Neerlandia Funeral Association (1983) 


The birth ofa new community was followed 
by the age-old reality of death and all the ar- 
rangements needed for burial. ln 1915 Rienk de 
Faget donated en acres of lind to be used for 
‘eas not unt the following year (916) that 8 
government approved cemetery map was 
awn up by Ropko Schuring, The gateard 
was officially registered as the Neerlandia 
Chistian Reformed Church Cemetery since 
theland belonged to the CRC, but i was used 
asa community cemetery. The graveyard map 
‘onsite often blocks with each block divide! 
into eighteen pots, In1970the size ofthe gra 
Yard was doubled fom ten to twenty blocks In 
the early days, the plots were avatable for one 
dollar each, but the system was discontinued 
because few people bought plots. Con: 
Seely ther wate money avaiable pay 
caretaker 
Koop Mast, who died in 1915, was theirstto 
be buried in the cemetery. The body of his 
randson who had died in 1914 and had been 
uried on Koop Masts quarter was also moved 
to the cemetery at this time 
All of the coffins in the early days were 

tines and ny of toc res ace 
Menne Nanninga and Ben Lievers, local car- 
Bete, The raves were alway dg by hand 
his dificult job had to be done whether the 
pound a hard and dey ain summer of 
ozen hard as in winter. Even when machines 
capable of digging graves became avaable 
graves were stl dug by hand for some time. It 
Wes considered inpoper ase machines fr 
Such a purpose. Unt the easly 1950s the bod 
of deceased person was prepared bythe fr- 
llyand kept at theiehome tnt bata. Later the 
bodies were kept in a small building at the 
sraveyard unt the day of the funeral. The fue 
ero plas as possible usualy the 
third day after death. Only when someone died 
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in the hospital were the services of an und 
taker used. Beginning about 1953 the services 
fan undertaker began tobe used by everyone. 
‘The cost of a funeral at that Hime was about 
thee hundred doa 

‘The cemetery was administered by the con- 
sistory ofthe CRC until the Neeriandia Ceme- 
tery and Funeral Society was organized in 1836. 
Before the society was formed, Case Ingwersen 
had been the fist person responsible for ree- 
aping the dels nd placement of graves in 
the cemetery. Others who had continted with 
the recording were Henry Bouwman, Jim Mer- 
kus, Henry Rippers, and Carland Agnes Mas 
‘The fist exective ofthe society consisted of 
chairman Jack Tuininga, secretary Corny Nar 
finga, and treasurer Henry Kippers Se At this 
time the membership fee was four dollars plus 
cone dolla for administration (treasurer's fs) 
‘The services of an undertaker from Foster and 
McGarvey of Edmonton were then approx 
imately $175.00. The treasurer was pall fity 
dollars annwally for his services 

In February 98 the society became known 
as The Neerlandia Funeral Association and a 
‘es constitution was adopted. The fee charged 
tobecome a member was set aa percentage of 
the cont ofa standard funeral, depending on 
the age of the applicant. In 1983 the approxi 
‘ate cost ofa funeral was twelve hundred 
lars. The aim of the association as stated in 1956 
iS". -tohelp one anotherin the occurrence of 
death in the family. This help shall consist of 
financial and personal support to lighten the 
burden of the bereaved. We recognize this a5 
cour Christian duty inthe light of Calations 6:2, 
‘Bear ye one anothers burdens and in this way 
you wil full de law of Christ" Constittion 
{i983, Article 2 

‘Although there was no official association to 
state such s purpose in writing, this ad proba- 
Bly been te am of community members since 
the time of the earliest setters as they dealt 
with ene another inthe time of bereavement. 
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denotes headetone ond dates Joh 
$ Elina Broadhead. mother of Gwen (Broadhead) Lievers 
+ likely Vega. seiiler Stimes Kaloran who died cP a coineted gunshl wound 


Plan of the Neerlandia Cemetery (north half) 
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Glossary 
ANEMA’S CORNER: the point one mileeastof 
Neerlandia hamlet where the Anema family 
lived for many years, beginning in 113. 
BACHING: one or more young men living on 
thelr own without a wife or mother to cook, 
clean, or otherwise are fr them, 

“Young men often bached on their home 
steads, 
BAKER'S CORNER: a crossroads twoand 
one-half miles south of Neerandia hamlet. 

“The Raymond Baker family lived at this 
crossroads for many years. 
BANNER (The Banner the official magazine 
ofthe Christian Relormed Church, altermatl 
loved and hated by the subscribers —depend- 
{ng on the editorial policy 
BIG TIMBER: stand of heavy timber south of 
Siebren Tiemstas farm @ forested ares une 
touched by the fite that burned over most of 
Townships él and 62 some years before the 
Dutchmen arived 
BLOOMERS: Underpants for women and 

il 
® Winter bloomers were usually fleece-lined 
forester warmth 
BROKENAN: the sate of a horse trained to 
obey the cominands of is omer 
Horses cold be sadd-broke or harness 

broke 

GREEN-BROKE: the state of a horse that 
has received very basic traning and i ikely 0 
disobey on the slightest provocation 
BBUSHE several aces of woods or forest 

WORKING IN THE BUSH: A term used to 
describe the practice of almost every Neerlan- 
dian male at Some poin in his lie of spending 
the winter working sa logging camp north of 
test or northwest of Neetandla 
CALVIN COLLEGE AND SEMINARY: the 
fist of the Christian colleges supported by 
Cristian Reformed Church members and the 
only one dreelly supported by the Chistian 
Reformed denomination; the taining ground 
for ministers of the Christian Reformed 
Church 

Tt vas to Calvin that the frst school trustees 
looked for Christan teachers. The graduates of 
Calvin do not compare themselves fo anyone 
They think the differences abvious 
CALVINIST CONTACT: a magacine started 
by and forthe Dutch immigrants after the Sec- 
ond World War; published in Ontario. 


CELLAR: a hole dug beneath the house; used 
forstorageoffts and vegetables, and home 
tomany mice which scurried in every direction 
when anyone descended tits gloomy depths 
lantern or flshiight in hand, 

Access was gained through a frapdoor in 
the Kitchen foot seals 
THE CENTRE: the Neerlandia hamlet itself 
also known as The Comer ~ the place where 
‘rerythingofimportancein Neeranda occurs 
CHICKEN HAW oneof the hawke tha preys 
in chickens: probably the goshawk 

When chickens were kept Outside they 
could, atimes, be seen scurrying for shite a6 
athawk few overhead 
CHICKEN ROOSTS: bleachers for chickens; in 

ioner days, made of ris. 

Pinhe chivens penceed on these als tosleep 
forthe night 
CHINKING: the practice of fling the cracks 
Eeivoen the logs of log bulding 

‘Mess, clay and manure were some ofthe 
materials used. Chinking was usually done 
the exterior ofa structure. 
CONFESSION OF FAN 
ones ith in Christ. 

At this te one assumes the rights and 
reopomiibeelfllmembesipinone ofthe 
Relormed churches. Most young people make 
confession of ath in theirlate tea. 
CLASSIS: meeting of delegates from various 
congregations ofa Reformed denomination to 
iscuss matters relating foal the churches in 
the ate, 
CLASSICAL APPOINTMENT: an obligation 
Inid upon aministerto preach to acongresation 
that Red no minster of sown aroged sc 
cording toa system established bya cassis ot 
Reformed denomination 

(On cassical appointment a minster might 
have to baptize several babies. 
THE CORNER: see CENTRE 
CREAM OF WHEAT: Depression poridge; an 
unbleached coarse mel nutstous and lsty 
cereal 
CROSS COUNTRY oF ACROSS COUNTRY:to 
take a shortcut fo get from point A to pot B. 

When point ‘was home and poitt Bas 
schoo it usualy took longer to ge from A to 
sing the shore than gomngby the road The 
reason fr ths was distractions caused By rab 
bis or other atractons. 
CRUISED TIMBER: walked through the 








Publicly professing 
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‘woods in order to estimate the amount of tim 
terit contained in orderto determine whether 
twas worth logging — done n summer 
DAY LABOUR: the practice of hiring men by 
the day instead of contracting the job, consid- 
cred cheaper 
BOCTOR’'S BOOK: the most important book, 
‘ext to the Bible, in most setirs homes; used 
{0 diagnose all kinds of human ailments 
(On fist perasing a doctors book one resi 
dent though that he suffered fom most ofthe 
Aiseases described therein 
DORDT COLLEGE: one of four colleges most 
Christian Reformed postsecondary students 
Setend; located in Sioux Center lowe, US.A 
ELDER‘ duly elected offical in the Canadian 
and Chistian Reformed churches to oversee 
the spiritual life of the congregation; sup 
ealiy the wisest men in the church. 
EVENER: an arrangement of singletrees and 
loubletees used to hitch four or more horses 
to. vehicle orimplement 








Double tree. 
evéner 





Single tree 


FATTENERS: pigs between the feeder and 
shipping stages of their lives, 
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frowned upon any spiting being done inthe 
PRAIRIES: the granted of southern Alberta; 
ane sure of income forte early stirs 

The term wos used interchangeably ith 
the Harvest 
PROVE UP: to fulfil the requirements of the 
Homestesd Act preparatory t obtaining tile to 
a quarter section of land 

SEPARATOR:1, amachine used to separate 
grain from the stalis, also known aa thresh 
fing machine 

“The stone in Neerland, owned by Kaas 
Toininga and Siebren Temsta, wa known as 
the Coffee Grinder 

2a machine for separating cream fom 
rilk: operated by torning the handle, which in 
{ur spun a bow of diss easing the higher 
Cream to ise #0 the top and pour out ef the 
narrows top spout, wile the heavier skim milk 
Poured out ofthe wider lowe spout 

“This task was usually reserved for children, 
SHORTS: the deynh hull of the wheat, by 
proct of ming feed for animals 
STUMPING POWDER: a lss;powerful form 
ofeymamite 
SULKY PLOW: a one-bottom plow 
SUMMER COMPLAINT: a form of dysentery. 
TIME AUCTION: the original “buy how, poy 
later pana farm action t which everyong 
was sd on time 

'No one had any money so when a family 
moved ott the ony way they could dispose of 
their belongings was by selling the item with 
out immediately obtaining the cash for them, 
The buyers would write out and sign 1OUsand 
sive them tothe seller, who had trust the 
Beople to pay later 
TRINITY CHRISTIAN COLLEGE: «Christian 
college in Chicago, Minois, U.S.A. one of four 
‘ollegesattended by postsecondary student of 
thee 








Graduates of Trinity consider themselves 
superior to the graduates of Dordt, 





{TRIO st of three ministers from which one 
is chosen by a congregation of one of te Re, 
formed churches to come and be thelr paston 
‘On fare occasions the consstory dared fo 
pulup a duo, only two ministers 
WacANT CHURCH: not an empty church 
building: a church without a migister of is 
‘Neerlandia was sometimes vacant fortwo or 
three year 
WALKING PLOW: a singl-botom plow; usu- 
aly pled by oven or Rares whe the diver 
‘alked behind guiding the plow. 
WORLD tthe world» Bika term used to 
reer to that whieh i ot Christian 
Some early Neetlandians had the notion 
that anyone and anything outside of Neelam 
dia was ofthe word 


Glossary of Abbreviations 
AGT: Alberta Government Telephones 

BEd: Bachelor of Education 

BA: Bachelor of Ants 

CCLAC: Christan Labour Association of Canada 
{Pf Citizens for Public justice 

(CPR: Canadian Pcie Ratways 

GRC: Christian Reformed Church 

DA: District Agricaltaralist 

NAIT: Northern Alberta Institute of Technol 
ogy, Edmonton 

BC: Retormed Bible College (formerly called 
RB 

RBI: Reformed Bible Insitute, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, USA. 

RCAF Royal Canadian Air Force 

RCMP: Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

RNA: Registered Nursing Assistant 

SAI. Souter Albers Taste of Technol 
ogy, Calg 

UA: Unversity of Alberta 
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Dutch Glossary 
AFSCHEIDING: secession reer tothe break- 
ing away of a group in 1634 from the 
Heryormde Kerk fo protest against ts "apos- 
sy" 

‘embers of the AFicheiding stain stress 
living a devout Christian lite 
BEPPE: Frisian word for grandmother. 
BOEREN: farmers 
BRIEFJE: note with writen ist of groceries and 
‘ther needed items, sometimes dificult to de 
Spherwetten up by Neerlandia wives and 
fen along with husbands when the later 
Sent to the store 

Before 1950 Briefies were given to clerks in 
the Neeriandia store, who then brought all 
libfed tems tothe etsiomer 
BRIT: typeof porridge usually eaten for des 
eet 

‘One such bri was watengwel krentenbri) 
wh wns made with red fut jice, currant, 
znd peal bale. 
BURGEMEESTER: mayor. 
CHRISTELIJKE GEREFORMEERDE KER- 
KEN: churches formed in 192 a8 resalt of 
tnion between those of the Afschelding and 
those ofthe Doteatie 

° large majority ofthe members ofthese 
churches were middle or lower das. 
DE WACHTER: a Dutch language newspaper 
first published in 1868, under the auspices of 
the Christan Reformed Church 

De Wachter was widely read by Gerefor- 
meerde folk throughout Canada and the 
Sates 
DESSO TAFELKLEED: a thick ruglke table 

“These table coverings are found in every 
Dutch home along with the short white ace 
‘rains in every window, the ornaments on 
very avilable space of shelf or ledge, and the 
Delf sue china inthe cabinet 
DIK: 1. fat, ain ft people 

2 thick asin thick soup 
3 big asin big drope 

DOLEANTIE: » movement led by Abraham 
Kayper in which many let the Hervormde 
Kerk to protests liberalism in 1882 and, with 
‘many members from the Afscheiding formed 
the Christelijke Gereformeerde Kerken 
Kuyper stressed the importance ofa personal 





Chistian life, but also believed that Christians 
Should be active in “every sphere of ie” 
DOMINEE: minister tle by which the minis- 
ter was always addressed. 
ERWTENSOEP: a hearty thick soup made with 
fren peas; cooked with pigs feet. ham bone 
Sra acon, depending on what ws 
sie 
FRIES: an odd language spoken by the inhabi- 
fants ofthe province of Friesland, the Nether- 
Jandsuninvellgible to the average Dutchman, 
FRIESEN: the inhabitants of the province of 
Friesland, the Netherlands 

Groningers consider Friesen to be out 
spoken and 
EBAKIES: rch pes contaning  vasiety 
of flings, usualy topped with shippin 
cream; traditionally served at celebrations: = 
GEREFORMEERD: reformed. 
GEZELLIGHEID: a type of atmosphere in a 
ome —a word smpossble to explain to non. 
Bachna th Engh word osne fal 
short of describing the way gezelihed makes 
‘ne fel relaxed and ‘at home’ when having a 











geal vis 
SRAUWE ERTEN: yellow peas 
GRONINGERS: the inhabitants of the 





province of Groningen, the Netherlands, 
Friesen consider Groningers to be stubborn 

and boorish. 

GRONINGS: a throaty dialect spoken by the 

Inhabitants of the province of Groningen, the 

Netherlands. 

GULDEN: form of Dutch currency worth one 

hundred cents, 

HETT: Frisian word for father 

HOLLANDS: the national language of the 

Netherlands. 

HUISBEZOEK: house visitation; a practice in 

Reformed churches whereby each family in a 

congregation was visited theminsterandan 
“This visit was made yearly to gauge the spit 

itual welfare of the family and was subs 

quently reported on to the consistory 

Huisbezoek was always held in one’ front 





KARNEMELKSEPAP: buttermilk porridge. 
KERSTFEEST: I. Christmas 
2 Christmas celebration, 
KLOMPEN: wooden shoes. 
This footwear was worn by many Dutch 
immigrants when they first came to Canada, 
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KOBK: cake, usually loaf cake 
Lyjst st. 
MEM: Frisian word for mother 
MOEKE: Gronings for mother. 
MOOIKE: Fries for aunt 
NEDERLANDSE HERVORMDE KERK: state 
church ofthe Netherlands which was formed in 
the late siteenth century as a result of the 
Protestant Reformation 
Generally, members of the higher classes 
attended the Hervormde Kerk 
OLIEBOLLEN: deep-fried dumplings made 
with raisins and currants, eaten dipped in 
erndere sup; tadtonally made on New 
fears Eve and served on New Years Day 
OMA: grandmother 
OMKCE! Fries for unc 
OOM: uncie 
OPA: grandfather. 
OPOE! grandmother 
PAKE Trisian word for grndiather 
FAP: poridge: sometimes refers to pudding 
Inearier days, pap was the onl food eaten 
for breakfast, with of without sugar, depend. 
ing onthe circumstances of the fay. 
PET: cap 
PRUIMPJE: the mixture resulting alter tobacco 
hasbeen chewed: everysootten te juiceshave 
tobespitout 
Chewing. pruimpjes was indulged in by 
many Neerlanda olttimers, usually the men, 
PSALMBOEKEN: songbooks originally con 
taining only Psalms ater gezangen hymns) 
were added 








A general rule of thumb was that the more 
fezangen that could be found in its Psalmboek, 
the more ‘liberal’ the church. 
PSALMEN: Psalms. 
SCHANDALIG: scandalous, shameful 
SIGAREN: cigars 
STADHUIS: townhall 

Every marriage in the Netherlands mast be 
solemnized in the Stadhuis. The couple may, 
following that, have a service in churc 
STATEN BIJBEL: a version of the Bible pub- 
lished in the Netherlands in 1637; used in the 
‘Netherlands for many years before more recent 
translations became available, 

Often a Staten Bijbel was a big, heavy book 
ppessed from generation to generation, Births 
‘and deaths ofall family members were carefully 
recorded in the front of the Staten Bibel. 
STOEP: 1. steps, as in “There were four steps 
upto the door 2. a porch. 

STUIVER: form of Dutch currency worth one 
cent 

TABAK: tobacco. 

TANTE: aunt, 

VOORZANGER: the leader of the singing in 
the congregation 

The voorzanger would sound the note on 
Which everyone was to begin singing 
VROUW: I: wife 
WIN: wine. 

WILHELMUS VAN NASSAUWE: Dutch na- 
tional anthem: always sung heartily by Dutch 
immigrants, 
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‘Teachers — Neerlandia Public School 
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PREFACE 

The Neerlandia community is defined as much by church 
affiliation as by the location of one’s land. Therefore the boundaries 
have been delineated in two ways. Since those who began the 
community settled in a certain area of Townships 61 and 62, anyone 
who resides or formerly resided on these sections has been record- 
ed in the book. In addition, anyone who is affiliated with either the 
Canadian Reformed Church or the Christian Reformed Church in 
Neerlandia has been included even though they live outside the 
physical boundaries. 

We regret that we were unable to contact some former resi- 
dents and that some residents did not submit family histories. 
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INTRODUCTION 

For many years the people of Neerlandia said to each other, 
“Somebody should write a book about Neerlandia,” and everyone 
always agreed. For many years that is all that happened. 

Then in 1982 a group of old-timers, children of the original 
settlers, met to discuss ways and means of recording the history of 
Neerlandia. Very quickly this group realized the immensity of the 
task which lay before them. Already in their seventies and with 
little formal education, they believed the task to be beyond them. 
They turned to us, their children, and we willingly shouldered the 
burden. 

‘As we engaged in this labour of love, we grew to appreciate the 
sacrifices which our forefathers had made to provide abetter life for 
their children. We began to realize the courage and faith they had, 
but above all we saw the leading of God in their lives, 

Neerlandia, whose story we tell, is a unique community, Al- 
most all of its residents, since 1911, have been of one ethnic back- 
ground — Dutch — and of one faith — Protestants of Reformed 
persuasion. 

There is more than one way to record the history of any area. 
We have attempted not only to record the events that took place in 
Neerlandia from 1911 to 1984, but also to show how a people whose 
express purpose was to establish a Christian community have 
worked toward that goal. 

To you, the reader, we offer this book — a history of Neerlan- 
dia, We hope that the people whose stories are recorded herein 
become as real to you as they did to us. 

Neerlandia Historical Society 
Editors: 
Elsie Navis 
Joy Siebring-Wierenga 











A FURROW LAID BARE 

The title chosen for the book of Neerlandia’s own unique story 
clearly speaks of the community's agricultural base. It carries withi 
it the cultural mandate for man to subdue the earth and to have 
dominion over it. When our people first came they trod on virtually 
virgin land, rich and fertile, uncultivated, unbroken and wild, 
though clothed in luscious garments of natural growth. 

A furrow isa vision, a hope, a dream, a beginning, a frontier, a 
challenge, a promise, an achievement, and a way of life. Its like the 
dawn, breaking forth, opening on the birth of a new day. Our 
people know the feeling; the analogy is overwhelming. 

A Furrow Laid Bares a furrow laid open to reveal fresh, moist, 
fertile soil — soil ready to welcome the rays of warm golden sun- 
light, to drink in the penetrating rain — waiting to be fed with seed 
or kernel, while anticipating wonderful miracles to occur and lend- 
ing hope for an abundant harvest. It’'san annual event, an on-going 
process year after year, coupled with faith and prayer. We plant and 
seed while God provides the increase in all areas of life 

Think of a furrow as only a small portion of any farm; but many 
furrows make a field. So Neerlandia is only a small part in God's 
vast creation, a small but significant piece of the entire mosaic. God 
sees it all from the beginning to the present and beyond. We tell our 
story — the joys and sorrows, the storms and rainbows, acomplish- 
ments and failures, births and deaths, struggles and victories, years 
of prosperity and times of poverty, striving and attaining — the 
bittersweet. We speak of milestones reached, of progress made, of 
houses fashioned, of roads crossed, and of lives lived. We are aware 
too that communities around us beheld our deeds, laid open and 
bare as a furrow. 

A Furrow Laid Bareis an acknowledgement of dependence on 
io ‘Creator. It is a testimony to the Lord’s faithfulness and His great 
love. 

‘A Farrow Laid Bareisa vision — the vision of a singular people 
ina singular community. And the vision remains unclouded. 

Carrie Groot 
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HOW WE REMEMBER 

Participants in an event frequently remember it in entirely 
different ways. Mention of a long-ago sleigh ride may evoke fond or 
painful memories; noon hour games from one’s childhood may be 
recalled with delight or distaste. 

When accounts of the past differ from our own recollections, it 
is easy to consider others to be mistaken. The fact of the matter is 
that not only one’s memories, but also one’s immediate perceptions 
of an incident may differ dramatically from those of others. 

Seldom do any two people experience an event in exactly the 
same way. A gold medalist’s moment of triumph means defeat and 
humiliation for his competitors. A shared airplane flight may be 
experienced as exciting, boring, or frightening by various pas- 
sengers. Witnesses to an accident often give divergent reports. That 
sleigh ride was not as pleasurable for the fellow whose leg was 
broken asit was for the girl enjoying her first kiss. Those compulso- 
ry noon hour football games that delighted the older boys and their 
teacher were dreaded by the younger, more timid girls. 

One's reactions to events in his life are influenced by such 
factors as his interests, abilities, size, appearance, reputation, and 
temperament. Rich and poor, strong and weak, young and old, 
men and women may perceive the same situation differently. In 
addition, an entire set of earlier circumstances colours one’s inter- 
pretation and determines his impression of each new experience. 
Previous successes and failures, joysand sorrows have a bearing on 
his perception of this incident. And the way in which one remem- 
bers the past is dependent upon these varying reactions, interpreta- 
tions, and perceptions. 

Memory is selective; time serves to highlight or alter some 
aspects of an event, while minimizing or even obliterating others, 
Some people remember only the pain and unhappiness of the past; 
others, whose lives appear to have been similar, Iong for the “good 
old days”. An episode in which both of you were equally involved 
may be remembered in vivid detail by you, but completely forgot- 
ten by your brother, for reasons of which neither of you may be 
aware. 

No one, then, can presume to speak for others, regardless of 
the intimacy of the relationship. No one can say for all, “This is the 
way it was.” At best, it is the way one person, with one frame of 
reference, happens to recall his perception of what actually oc- 
curred in the past. Someone else's memory may have preserved the 
event quite differently. Maybe you are right this time; maybe he is; 
maybe the truth lies somewhere in between. 

Shirley Matheis 
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FLORA AND FAUNA 


Neerlandia is set neatly on the border of the parkland and boreal forest regions of 
Alberta. The region is home to many animal species. It is impossible to accurately 
record all the plants and animals which live or have lived in the area. The following, 
selections — factual or in story form — are intended to acquaint the reader with 
‘some of the inhabitants and portray life in days gone by. 


Plants 


"Trowiaanigs tt anc 62 were one esvensa with eimitdure of wow: 
poplar, spruce, and tamarack. Tn lesser numbers bitch, aspen, 
alders, and a few other trees could also be found. A wide variety of 
shrubs grew beneath the trees or along the creek banks. Nestled 
beneath the trees or in open areas grew numerous flowers. 

Year after year, from time immemorial, the plants follow the 
God-ordained rhythm for their lives. Let us follow the native plants 
through the seasons. 

Before the snow is quite gone the prairie crocus is seen on 
sandy ground. Itis followed closely by the bright yellow dandelion. 
In the meantime silver-grey pussy willows on dark maroon stems 
have been watching the coming of spring. The birch and poplar vie 
with each other to be the first toleaf out. A common saying is: “If the 
birch leafs out before the poplar the spring will be wet.” Regardless 
of which wins everyone is eager to see the first green after the long 
winter. At the same time the black poplar buds are swelling. Then 
almost overnight, all the trees show a hint of green, and after a 
couple of days of warm weather the leaves are out. Soon the trees 
are flowering. To see the flowers one must look closely because all 
the flowers are small. Among the most spectacular are the bright 
red catkin-like flowers of the black poplar. Having once seen these 
the observer will wonder why he did not notice them before. 
Having learned to look closely, the observer will next admire the 
bright purple flowers of the tamarack which look like the tiny cones 
they will become. 

The tamarack is at the same time putting forth its delicate light 

.en needles in litte tufts, forming a lacy pattern. In the muskeg 
mneath the tamarack in marshy, boggy places, golden patches of 
the yellow marsh marigold (buttercup) are seen. 

Allthe other trees and shrubs are also bursting forth in leaf and 
flower to make the most of the brief growing season. Everywhere 
the fruit-bearing plants are displaying their white flowers. Those 
that can be most readily seen are the chokecherry along the creeks 
and the saskatoon scattered throughout the area’ The dingy fi 
ing honeysuckle send forth a lovely smell. Their flowers are pro- 
tected by two leaves which form a protective cup. Smaller bushes 
such as raspberries and highbush cranberries can be easily found 
too. Then the beautiful pink wild roses bloom abundantly filling the 
air with a lovely fragrance. One must look closely at the ground to 
find the pretty wild strawberry flower. Other flowers may also be 
seen if one but takes the time to look. 

Under the shrubs the bluebells and white fairy bells are start- 
ing to show up. On shady places in the woods the lovely pink twin 
flowers bloom with round, shining green leaves. Winter green 
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shows waxen pink flowers with red stamens in April. Other spring 
flowers that may be scen are the trillium with three leaves and the 
bunchberry, almost like the trillium, but with five leaves. In shady 
spots the dainty Canada Mayflower with two leaves and a cone of 
white flowers are also among the early spring flowers. Purple and 
white peavine grows everywhere. 

Soon the light green of spring gives way to the more mature 
dark-green of summer. The early flowers quickly disappear as the 
plants begin to make seed. The aspen, a poplar known also as the 
trembling aspen, showsiits small roundish leaves. Because its leaves 
shake and rattle with the slightest breeze the Indians called it the 
noisy leaf tree. The black poplars stand majestic in their rough grey 
bark and are equalled only by the stately white spruce which, 
though green all winter, now grow new needles. In the bogs the 
black or cat spruce are aiso growing and making new cones. They 
are rather scraggly-looking trees, but they too have their place on 
the landscape. 

Now the fireweed is seen as it sends forth its spears of pink 
flowers in open sunny areas. These cheerful plants are the first to 
grow on burned-over areas, so abundant when a fire set by the 
Indians or started by an electrical storm had cleared a piece of land. 

The beautiful tiger lilies and the northern bedstraw and other 
summer flowers now appear. Tall meadow rue, white loco weed, 
and nodding wild onion with it long leaves and white flowers seem 
to want to crowd each other out. In the muskeg are found the pink 
arctic bramble which smells so nice. Silverweed grows in somewhat 
less-moist spots. In the woodlands one will find the purple wild 
columbine. The dark purple clematis, one of Alberta's few flowering 
vines, may be seen twining around some slender tree. There tooit is 
possible to find the pink or yellow lady slipper, which is really an 
orchid. 

Before long the goldenrod is seen along the trails, replacing 
wild rose pink with the golden colour of fall. White daisies and red 
and pink Indian paintbrush make the meadows look like a painting 
by Monet. Asters are also more noticeable as harbringers of fall. The 
western dock with its rusty spiked head of seeds is seen throughout 
the area. Its thick yellow roots were used by the Indians to make 
dye. 

The wild fruits are forming on the shrubs. Chokecherries 
along the creeks are starting to hang in clusters forming their 
astringent fruits. Saskatoons which in spring bloomed with beauti- 
ful white blossoms now grow purple fruits for which the birds and 
people compete. The fruits of these two plants were used by the 
Indians in making pemumican. On smaller bushes, about three feet 
from the ground, the red wild raspberries are ripening. Here and 
there one may find wild currants. In the muskeg, lowbush cranber- 
ries and muskeg berries wll oon.be ready for tke ambitious picker 

All too soon summer gives way to fall. The rosebushes hang. 
heavy with rose hips. The beautiful dogwood flowers have formed 
flat clusters of white berries. The high bush cranberries are ripe 
now. The conifers, including the black spruce, are laden with cones 
which the squirrels are busily storing away for their winter food 
supply. Every weed, shrub, and tree is full of seed. The foxtail seed 
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breaks loose and sails with the wind or lodges in an animal's fur. 
Sow thistle and dandelion have already sent their seeds sailing to 
new homes on fluffy parachutes. The brown-headed bulrushes 
stand proudly in the ditches and marshes waiting for the wind to 
tug away at their heads and release their seeds too. 

In this season the plants are clothed in autumn splendour. The 
smaller bushes and shrubs form a bright red contrast to the golden 
yellow of the birch and poplar. Sometimes the aspen shows a faint 
tinge of red. The tamarack now reveal the beauty of the muskegs as 
their needles turn orange in striking contrast to the dark green of 
their evergreen counterparts, the black spruce. The beauty of God's 
creation and the abundance of seed and fruit for man and beast is a 
source of wonder and praise 

Then winter comes; the leaves are gone; the little plants lie 
dormant beneath their mantle of snow. The bare branches of the 
broadleaf trees form an intricate pattern against the sky. Only the 
spruce remains green, a symbol of the life which will emerge again 
in spring. 


Birds 

The Indian paused on the trail to listen to the faint honking in 
the sky. Looking up he saw a V-shaped wedge of birds flying far 
overhead. Spring had come at last, he knew, for these were the great 
Canada geese returning from their winter home. He watched as 
they dropped to land on the water of Baird Lake. They would not 
stay long — just a few days to rest and then wing their way further 
north. But that did not matter. The Indian knew they were the 
heralds of spring. 

The Indian did not call the birds Canada geese, nor was the 
lake known to him as Baird Lake. The event occurred before the 
white man arrived in the area now known as Neerlandia. Many 
birds lived in the area at that time. 

Baird Lake and the other little lakes and streams nearby were 
home to an abundance of waterfowl. Besides the Canada geese, 
snow geese, swans, and a variety of ducks used the lake as a 
stopping place on their journey north. Many moved on but some 
stayed. The mallards with their iridescent necks and the pintails 
were some of those that spent the summer. The elegant black and 
white loon, so graceful in the water, nested on the shores of the 
lakes — its lonely but beautiful cry echoing over the still lake in the 
evening. 

On the shore red-winged and yellow-headed blackbirds wove 
their nests around the stalks of the bulrushes. Terns which nested 
on the ground made graceful flights in the air above. Shore birds 
such as the killdeer and sandpiper frequented the edges of the 
streams and ponds. The killdeer was one of the first birds to return 
in spring and soon its monotonous call would be heard constantly. 
Duringits courtship flight over the muskeg where it madeits home, 
the snipe produced a haunting sound by winnowing the air 
through its tail feathers. 

Besides the migratory geese and ducks, the first returning bird 
the Indian saw was a big black crow. Not fussy eaters, the crow 
would easily survive in the cold spring days. Before long all the 
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birds had returned to their summer homes and the air was filled 
with song as each staked out its territory. There were the red- 
breasted robins, bustling busily about; the bluebirds quietly finding 
anestng spot and a host of warblers, sparrows, and finches fiting 
about. One day the Indian saw a yellow-breasted greyish-brown 
bird with a distinct v-shaped black patch on its breast, which he had 
never seen before. Little did he know it was a meadowlark, gradu- 
ally extending its range northward as the white man cleared the 
land. Among the last to arrive were the goldfinches and when the 
Indian saw these bright yellow and black birds building nests, he 
knew that spring was over and summer had begun. 

‘Though the birds were all busy building nests and raising their 
young, they had to be alert for danger because birds of prey had also 
returned for the summer. They had little fear of the sparrow hawk, a 
pretty blue and brown bird that ate mainly insects, but when the 
pigeon hawk, the sharp-shinned hawk, the goshawk, and the red 
failed hawk appeared the Indian would see the small birds flee in 
terror. The marsh hawk, which made its nest a few feet above the 
ground and dined on grasshoppers, mice, and crickets, was no 
threat to them. 

‘Awide variety of birds inhabited the area. In open areas the tall 
sandhill crane was sometimes seen. A mournful ah-hoo-hoo sig- 
nalled the presence of a mourning dove. And northwest of Baird 
Lake a pair of bald eagles nested. From an aspen grove the melo- 
dious song of the house wren could be heard, though the bird itself 
was seldom seen. Among the tamarack or spruce, the western 
tanager made its home. Ruby-throated hummingbirds nested in 
the woods but they, too, were seldom seen. They sometimes fol- 
lowed the yellow-bellied sapsuckers around, sipping the sap from 
the holes the larger birds had made. 

When the Indian went hunting he would enjoy the graceful 
flight of the swallows overhead. Occasionally he saw a tree-swal- 
low’s nest in a deserted woodpecker's hole. Sometimes when he 
returned home late in the evening he would be startled by the 
sudden swoop of a nighthawk. 

As the days grew shorter and the leaves began to turn colour 
the birds, who had by then raised their families, began to return to 
their winter homes. So silently and so gradually did they leave that 
not till the Indian stopped to rest one day did he realize that there 
were few birds around, Then again he heard the familiar honking 
and looking upward he again saw the powerful geese winging their 
way across the sky. He stood and watched for a moment and then 
went on his way; though many birds were gone, some would 
remain for the winter. 

In the distance a woodpecker could be heard drumming on a 
tree, It might have been a hairy woodpecker or its smaller replica, 
the downy woodpecker. It may have been the pileated woodpecker, 
a black bird the size of a crow but with a bright red crest. But most 
likely it was the most common of the woodpeckers — the common 
flicker, 

Time went by; all the summer residents were gone but it was 
far from quiet in the wood. The cheerful chickadees hopped about 
and called to one another. The blue jays called too, in their strident 
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voices. Atnight the whoo-whoo of an owl could be heard. The great 
gray owland the great horned owl are two of the owls which lived in 
the area. The boreal owl, with a head that appeared as large as its 
body, could be seen sitting in a tree. The Canada jay (or gray jay or 
whisky jack as it is variously known) was a frequent visitor to the 
Indian encampment, picking up what scraps it could. 

Then one morning the Indian awoke to see a flock of snow 
buntings (snow birds) swooping about. Now they appeared dark, 
now light, as the flock rose and turned as one. He knew that fall was 
overand winter was at hand, for these birds never entered the area 
till October. Soon it would snow and winter would have come. 
Other birds that spent the winter would be seen. He thought of the 
long winter ahead and hoped that he would be able to shoot ruffed 
grouse and sharp-tailed grouse for his family. They were easy to 
‘spot because of their habit of roosting in trees, but they were so alert 
that they often flew away ina whirr of wings before he could release 
an arrow. The spruce hen, though not as tasty, was easier to catch. 
‘As he mused the first snowflakes began to fall and soon the ground 
‘was covered with snow. 


Mammals 

Standing at the edge of the timber on high ground, the bull 
moose surveyed his kingdom. To the southeast he could see a lake; 
to the west lay the muskeg. The moose had lived here in the 
swampy land of Alberta for many years. On his hide were scars 
from battles fought with other males in the rutting season, but for 
the moment he was at peace. He lowered his head and began to 
browse on the tender willow that were all around him. As he 
browsed he gradually wandered into the muskeg. 
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Suddenly a rabbit (Mackenzie varying hare) came zig-zagging 
into view, pursued by a lynx. Neither of them liked this soggy 
terrain but in the race they had not noticed where they were going. 
The hare found a hummock on which to crouch and the lynx gave 
up the chase 

‘The commotion had disturbed the moose and he lifted his 
head and moved awkwardly to higher ground. After pausing for a 
moment on the edge of the muskeg he moved off into the woods. 
As he did so a tiny shrew, weighing less than four grams, scurried 
away unnoticed beneath his feet. Perched on a rotting log, a little 
northern chipmunk watched his progress and then went on gnaw- 
ing a rose hip. Other animals marked his passing too — voles and 
‘mice in the grass beneath hesitated in their search for seeds. In the 
trees above squirrels scolded loudly as he passed, but the moose, 
lord of the land, paid them no heed. He was looking for decidious 
trees with tender foliage 

As he travelled he met other animals — most of which he 
ignored. Atone spothe met porcupine that had descended froma 
tree and was shuffling along the path. After a moment's hesitation 
the moose stepped aside to let the smaller animal pass. A few paces 
further the moose met a coyote who had not been so wise. Fran- 
tically the coyote, who had hoped to make a meal of the porcupine, 
was trying to scrape off the quills which were firmly embedded in 
its muzzle. On seeing the moose it retreated into the bush. 

‘The moose had been travelling steadily south and now it came 
to a small lake. Along the shore grew the succulent plants the 
moose loved. He waded into the water, lowered his head and began 
to feed, oblivious to the commotion he caused. Muskrats, whose 
untidily-constructed homes dotted the little lake, dived at his com- 
ing. Birds flew away at his approach. When they saw that he meant 
no harm to them, the smaller animals soon went about their busi- 
ness again. 

His appetite satisfied, the moose turned from the lake and, 
following a trail which led to the northeast, he went on his way. He 
followed a creek which flowed out of Baird Lake. Af one point he 
came upon beaver dam behind which he could see several lodges. 
Skirting the dam he crossed the creek and wandered in an easterly 
direction. Occasionally he stopped to browse. He came to a heavy 
bush where there was a stand of big poplars. Here.he found a 
comfortable spot and bedded down. He dozed and dreamed of 
younger days. Suddenly there was a commotion overhead as a 
marten pursued a squirrel. How the squirrels scolded as they 
scattered this way and that; but one was too slow and soon the 
marten retired to eat its meal. 

‘The moose arose and, still travelling eastward, came toan open 
spot where four deer were grazing. He watched them curiously 
because they were not often seen in this wooded part of Alberta. 
Then he was on his way again, paying no attention to a weasel 
which popped its head out of a fallen log. The moose wandered 
restlessly here and there. In the distance he saw a wood bison 
standing quietly beneath a tree. He watched incuriously as a group 
of caribou (western woodland caribou) trotted by with a clacking of 
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hooves. With greater alertness the moose watched a black bear as it 
overturned logs in search of insects. 

Suddenly the moose caught the scent of a wolf. Though not 
common in the area wolves occasionally ranged this far in search of 
food. As a healthy adult moose he was not in great danger from a 
lone wolf but, taking no chances, he lifted his head and raced to the 
south into a patch of deadfall to avoid it. The wolf seemed not to be 
hunting, for it made no attempt to follow the fleeing animal. 

When the moose realized he was not being pursued, he 
stopped. However, something seemed to be urging him on, so he 
picked his way through the fallen trees and ambled onward. As 
before, he met a number of animals as he went — a skunk family 
which was delicately searching through the remains of rotten log for 
insects and larvae, and a couple of bright-eyed foxes playing on a 
creek bank. ; 

The moose turned and followed the creek past beaver lodge 
after beaver lodge — but nowhere did he see a beaver. Not so long 
ago the streams were filled with beaver who slapped their tails and 
dived beneath the water at his approach, He did not know that the 
Indians had trapped and killed them for their furs. To his surprise 
he saw a mink slink along the creek bank. It was strange not only 
because mink, along with flying squirrels and bats, usually came 
out only at night, but also because there seemed to be fewer mink 
around than before. Perhaps the mink felt the same restlessness 
that the moose did, 

Tired of following the creek the moose turned west, and here 
he saw something he had never seen before. It was a wooden 
structure built in a clearing. About it, he noticed the smell of man — 
not the smell of the Indians who hunted him, but a strange, paler 
smell that he did not know. Frightened now, the moose made a 
wide arcaround the area and fled to the northwest until he reached 
his home. Safe in the thick woods he pondered the strange thing he 
had seen and wondered what it meant. As night fell the moose 
forgot the encounter, little knowing the change it would bring, not 
only to his life but to the lives of all the animals of the district. 


Thunderstorm 

Sometimes, after a stifling hot summer's day, with not even a 
wisp of breeze to give some relief, clouds can be seen gathering on 
the horizon — a thunderstorm is brewing. Thunderstorms can 
come up very fast. The faraway rumbling, which seems to come 
from the bowels of the earth, soon becomes sharper and rolls from 
horizon to horizon. The glaringly bright jags of lightning seem 
almost audible, like the cracking of a whip or the hissing of a viper. 
‘When the thunderstorm is right above, lightning and thunder 
blend together in a frightening concert. But still no refreshing rain. 
Suddenly great gusts of wind blow up dust and loose objects fl 
across the fields. Then the rain starts pouring from the dark, bla 
sky. Now the thunder and lightning diminish and the thun- 
derstorm moves on. But the rain, falling more gently now, keeps on 
— the mild aftermath of violent thunderstorms, refreshing man 
and beast. 
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The Northern Lights 

Those who have seen the Northern Lights have looked in awe 
at this display of heavenly beauty. There is something so fragile and 
fleeting, yet so awe-inspiring, about the rays and bundles of light 
which seem to chase one another across the sky! At first a few 
bundles appear, then suddenly the sky is filled with rolling running 
spikes of white, yellow, green, pink, and blue light! They disappear 
and re-appear and tumble over each other, first here, then there like 
beautiful long fingers of coloured light. At times the rustling, tin- 
Kling sound of the Lights can also be heard. 


Hoarfrost 

How lovely the landscape is transformed by the first pure 
white blanket of snow! But a far greater beauty can be seen some 
winter mornings — every tree, stalk of grain, blade of grass, — 
everything that can raise its head above the snow is covered with 
hoarfrost. Shrubs, grasses, and weeds are also covered with the 
beautiful, white, snowlike icy foliage, a display of such great beauty 
by the Creator. Then the sun comes up and makes the hoarfrost 
sparkle and dazzle like myriads of diamonds. But the sun also ends 
this phenomena. With soft plops, the white covering falls to the 
ground to blend with the soft white snow. So ends a world encased 
in glittering crystal, again to appear during some other winter 
night. 
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EARLY SOJOURNERS: PRE 1911 


Neeriandia as a township has a relatively young history, com- 
pared to the thousands of years before white settlers moved in. 
‘Then the land belonged to native tribes of Indians who hunted, 
trapped, and traded here as recently as thirty years before settle- 
‘ment began. In those times the land was thick with trees, scattered 
full of treacherous swamps, and teeming with wildlife. The native 
peoples thrived here for centuries, and their traces go so far back in 
time we can scarcely begin to piece their whole story together. The 
few remnants left give clues to their lifestyles, and we must depend 
‘on our knowledge of geography, archeology, and geology for the 
rest. 


Prehistory in the Neerlandia District 

‘The pre-history of Neerlandia is obviously sketchy: al there is 
to go on are the tools, largely projectile points, which were left 
behind. The artifacts reveal that a culture did exist here many years 
ago, and it existed for some time. Beyond that, it is difficult to say 
anything conclusive. 

‘There are many theories of how man came to live in Alberta, 
much of it speculative, The following ideas are generally agreed 
upon by archaeologists. 

1, Early men arrived in North America from Asia, bringing 
such characteristics as copper-coloured skin, straight black hair, 
and high cheekbones. 

2. They came by way of the Bering Strait which probably was 
dry land at one time, owing to the larger quantities of water frozen 
at the earth’s ice caps. 

3. These people were a Stone Age people, highly skilled at flint 
knappin (chipping stones) to fashion tools; the word ‘primitive’ is 
a misleading adjective to describe these early inhabitants. 

4, They came when much of North America was frozen, and 
travelled through an ice-free corridor through modern-day Alberta. 

While many projectile points have been collected from around 
Shoal Creek and Shoal Lake, very few are arrowheads. The points 
used for arrows were rarely larger than one-and-one-half inches 
and the bow and arrow was a relative late-comer to the local people's 
‘weaponry. Archaeologists think that the bow and arrow probably 
‘arrived in Alberta around 200 A.D., and the projectile points made 
before that time are more accurately termed spearheads. (Not all 
spearheads however are older than 200 A.D.) 

As to the points themselves, much can be learned. Various 
styles of points have been found in Alberta and are grouped accord- 
ing to periods of history. Palaeo points are the oldest and Neo points 
are the most recent. Each particular point has a name based on the 
location where the first such point was located, not necessarily in 
Alberta. 

Clovis and Folsom points, first found in the American Mid- 
west, are the oldest category of points found in Alberta, They are 
characterized by a hollowed-out portion near the base of the point 
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—a so-alled ‘fluted’ point. This type of point is unlikely to be 
found in the Neerlandia district. 

Other Palaeo points, however, have been found. Several fine 
specimens of Eden points have been located near Shoal Lake. One 
such point (shown in photograph), though broken and insignifi- 
cant-looking, is special because of the type of stone used in its 
construction and the quality of work it displays. Apparently this 

oint was made from Beaver River sandstone, a rock unique to the 
Fort McMurray area. This may indicate trading patterns hetween 
the two regions or a seasonal (or permanent) migration of Indians 
from that area to the Neerlandia district. This point is also special 
because the quality of workmanship shows concern foraesthetics as 
well. 





















‘An Eden point rom Beaver River sandstone, Note:Allartfacts 
‘tom collections of Cor and Russel Fisher. 
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Another almost-intact Eden point was found along Shoal Lake 
and was constructed from another foreign type of rock—a so-called 
Knife River flint, commonly found in North Dakota. The stone is a 
dark translucent colour and is encased in a limestone-like shell. 
Since archaeologists rarely locate Eden, Scottsbluff, and Alberta 
points north of Edmonton, these projectile points are quite signifi- 
cant. 

‘Avariety of points have been found in the area, but Oxbow and 
McKean points are probably the most common in the numerous 
collections around. In addition to what has been noted thus far, 
other factors to consider when studying the points for identification 
are size, notched or straight ends, concave or convex bases, the 
angle of the point, and the kind of chips taken off the point. Even 
experienced archaeologists find it difficult to categorize all points. 

Early man used stone for a great many of his tools, not simply 
for projectiles. One such small tool was probably used as a 
spokeshave. This object was bound to a small wooden handle and 
used to shave the shafts of wooden spears of arrows. Another tool, 
a small unifacial cutter (worked on one side only), was perhaps 
used to cut animal hides. Some cutters were constructed of obsi- 
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dian, which was highly valued for its cutting qualities. The nearest 
source of obsidian to the area’s early inhabitants was most likely the 
interior of B.C, More common than cutters were bifacial scrapers — 
large granite or quartzite scrapers chipped on both sides, com- 
monly known as hide scrapers. 














Blade, cuter, spokeshave. Front: punch. 


Stoneworking was an art common to early man. Judging from 
the artifacts, he had to be highly skilled, have great strength in his 
hands, and have a great deal of patience since flaking required this. 
Often, a piece of moose or caribou hide was placed in the palm to 
protect the workman’s hands from cuts and bruises. Antlers or 
other stones were probably used to shape the stone. A flake could 
be expertly chipped from both edges of a projectile point, generat- 
ing the nbsike design ilustrat by the Eden point. Skill was 
required in selecting the right kind of stone as well, and a brisk trade 
in Beaver River sandstone from a quarry site near Fort McMurray 
may have developed. 

Early man used his weapons sparingly. Since most points were 
chipped or broken upon contact with animal bone, hunters wanted 
to be sure a hit meant a kill. Weapons such as spears and arrows 
were used in conjunction with snares and deadfalls, with the pro- 
jectile weapons usually ‘finishing off’ the prey. 


Native Peoples in the Neerlandia District: The Beaver, the Cree, 
and the Assiniboine 

Before 1740, bands of Beaver Indians made their camps along 
the shores of Shoal Lake near the mouth of the creek and hunted 
the forests. The migratory Indians had one primary concern: food. 
When they were unable to bring down large game, which was often 
the case, they would eat the plentiful hares, unless of course these 
were low in their cycle. Survival was a relentless chore; starvation 
‘was reality. 

In the hunt, snares and deadfalls were frequently used. Weap- 
ons like the bow and arrow and spear were more rare, used usually 
to kill a snared animal. It was far easier to allow the animals to trap 
themselves than to expend precious energy chasing them 

Snares were used on animals whose heads were larger than 
their necks: grouse, hare, fox, lynx, caribou, moose, and bear. The 











Flint knapping. Drawn trom a sketch 
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pole snare required a human nearby. The noose snare, probably 
made from black spruce rootlets gathered in the fall, may have been 
used to strangle animals already trapped in a set snare, so as not to 
damage their furs. A spring pole snare required no human as- 
sistance. 

Deadfalls were traps constructed of logs and a bait. When an 
animal tugged at the bait a heavy log would come crashing down 
onto its back or neck. The animal rarely lived as a broken neck or 
crushed skull was enough to cause death. 
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These hunters lived as an integral part of nature. They believed 
that the animals they hunted allowed themselves to be killed to 
prevent the hunter from starving. The Beaver Indian considered 
himself a part of the environment, not a master of it. 

‘The local Beaver Indians experienced the effects of the fur trade 
(probably as early as 1740) when they began trapping furs for their 
eastern neighbours, the Cree. The steel trap may have replaced the 
traditional snares and deadfalls as early as 1800. Yet the benefits of 
the fur trade — metal goods, guns, liquor, and beads— found their 
way slowly to the isolated regions of northern Alberta, and Euro- 
pean influence on the Beaver way of life was indirect. 

By the mid-1700s, events were transpiring that would even- 
tually disrupt the Beaver way oflife in the Neerlandia area. The Cree 
Indians in the Northern forests of Ontario and Quebec around 
Hudson Bay had begun to exhaust the furs in that area. As well, 
Canadian merchants began building forts farther and farther west- 
ward, The Crees began to migrate in advance of the fur trading 
posts, in search of more pelts. As they moved west, they put 
pressure on other tribes, such as the Beaver, to make way. Resis- 
tance to the Cree was not feasible: the Cree had the advantage of 
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firearms acquired from the Europeans. The local Beaver Indians 
then began to vacate the Neerlandia area in the late 1700s, moving 
northward into the Peace River country. 

The Cree, a forest people like the Beaver, also migrated in 
search of food. Since the game they hunted moved in smalll groups, 
their bands tended to be smaller family units. They may have 
wintered on the edges of Shoal Lake, then in the spring moved to 
the prairies, forming larger bands to hunt the plentiful herds of 
buffalo. 

The Neerlandia district was also the hunting ground of a few 
scattered bands of Assiniboine Indians. A European explorer, Alex- 
ander Henry, reported in 1811 that there were thirty lodges of 
Swampy Ground Assiniboines at the juncture of the.Pembina and 
Athabasca Rivers, sixty tents of Strong Wood Assiniboines at the 
MacCleod and Athabasca Rivers (near Whitecourt), and thirty tents 
‘of Cree, Assiniboine, and Métis in the forests northwest of Edmon- 
ton House. 

The Assiniboine Indians had once been part of the larger 
Yankton Dakota tribe, a powerful group in the mighty Sioux nation. 
They broke away sometime around 1640 and migrated north to the 
area above Lake Superior, then westward into the future provinces 
of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Allying themselves with the Cree, 
in part for protection against the powerful Blackfoot Confederacy, 
they eventually found themselves in the former hunting grounds of 
the Beaver Indians. Some Assiniboines, the Strong Woods, prefer- 
red the fast pace of life on the prairies and the excitement of the 
buffalo hunt. Those who drifted into the boreal forests northwest of 
Edmonton became known as the Swampy Grounds. 

For the Swampy Grounds, life in northern Alberta was not 
unlike that the Beavers had experienced previously. They hunted the 
big game — moose, deer, and forest species of caribou and bison — 
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This map was drawn for Peter Fidler, 
the Hudson's Bay Company factor at 
Lesser Slave Lake, by a Bungee Indi- 
{an chief in 1808. It shows the future 
‘Neerlandla district, bounded by the 
‘Summerberry (Pembina) River and 
an unnamed tributary of the 
‘Athapascou (Athabasca) River — 
The Macleod River — to be the hunt 
ing grounds of the Swampy Ground 
Siony or Assiniboine Indians. The 
chief indicated to Peter Fidler at that 
time that these Assiniboines had for- 
‘merly hunted around Prince Albert, 

Saskatchewan, 





for food, probably by shooting them as they swam across Shoal 
Lake or chasing them as they migrated through the district. Beavers 
and muskrat were often trapped or dug out of their lodges along the 
creeks or on the edge of the lakes. Birds were lured by decoys and 
shot, or snared using willow - shoot snares. Starvation was part of 
everyday life, however as game was not always available in abun- 


dance. When bands became desperate for food, it was the hunters 
who were the first to suffer starvation. Every unsuccessful day 
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spent in search of food sapped the hunter's strength making him 
less able to continue the following day. 

The wanderings of both the Cree and Assiniboine seem to have 
stopped by the carly 1800s. By then, two successive smallpox epi- 
demics had reduced their populations by one-sixth. More impor- 
tant, European traders were establishing fur posts in Alberta. 


The Local Indians and the Fur Trade 

After the turn of the nineteenth century, the Northwest Com- 
pany and the Hudson's Bay Company began a rivalry that put many 
native tribes in a favourable position. The Northwest Company was 
the first to set up operations in present-day Alberta. The Hudson's 
Bay Company countered by establishing Edmonton House on the 
banks of the North Saskatchewan River. More forts followed, in- 
cluding one at Lesser Slave Lake. This competitive situation ended, 
however, when the two companies merged under the name of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 1921. 

This was the context of the first permanent European presence 
in the Neerlandia district. In 1822 the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Governor of the Northern Department gave the go-ahead for the 
construction of another fort — this one to be built on the Athabasca 
River. The fort would serve one main purpose: to drain activity from 
the fur-depleted Lesser Slave Lake region. One year later, the fort 
was built a the junction of the Freeman and Athabasca rivers. R- 
MacDonald was the first official in charge of Athabasca River 
House, later called Fort Assiniboine, which probably consisted of 
no more thana few buildings at first. The governor had decided that 
the local Strong Wood Cree and Assiniboine Indians would be 
“attached” to the fort, and every effort was to be made to encourage 
these Indians to trade there. 

From the early Fort Assiniboine journals, it hppa that the 
local Cree and Assiniboine (including the Indians in the Shoal Lake 
area) were unwilling to trade at the new fort. In the past, these 
Indians probably traded at Old White Mud Fort, west of Edmonton, 
‘Two representatives of the Hudson's Bay Company, Patrick Small 
and George Wood, were instructed to tell the natives in the area that 
the doors of Old White Mud Fort would henceforth be closed to 
them, but the Indians refused to comply. They complained to the 
Chief Factor of Edmonton House, John Rowand, about the situa- 
tion, indicating that they preferred to obtain their supplies from 
Edmonton House. Rowand encouraged them to trade at Fort As- 
siniboine, lavishing them with small parcels of tobacco and am- 
munition. 

Although the new fort never did meet the expectations of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the region became an important link in the 
Company's transportation system. Canoes and (after 1824) York 
boats carrying Outfits (shipments of trade goods) travelled from 
York Factory on Hudson Bay, along the Saskatchewan River system, 
to points west and north through Edmonton House. With the 
addition of Fort Assiniboine, the Company would make use of the 
Athabasca River system to transport Outfits to forts further west. 

The route required an overland connection to be built between 
Fort Assiniboine and Edmonton House, since the two forts were on 
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different river systems. To that end, George Simpson commis- 
sioned the construction of a road between Fort Assiniboine and 
Edmonton House. It was cut in the winter of 1824-25, and ran just 
south of Shoal Lake. The trail’s construction attracted some Métis 
and Freemen (traders independent of the Hudson's Bay Company) 
tothe Neerlandia area. Apparently one such person, JacquesCardi- | 
ral, helped cut the trail in this region, before going on to be the 
horsekeeper at Fort Assiniboine several years later. 

The relation of the surrounding Indians to the Fort, even 
though its fur trade never amounted to much, was one of depend- 
ence. The Indians relied on the credit system — they bought sup- 
plies with any money that remained. They subsisted during the 
spring and summer by supplying the post with game — mostly 
deer, moose, and geese. 

‘The Fort also provided charity in periods of illness and starva- 
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tion. Frequent cases of starvation were reported in Fort Assini- 
boine's journals. The Fort dispensed liquor to the natives as a 
reward for good behaviour during the summer or to encourage 

ter production. The bands that most often frequented the Fort 
were the Diperis, Francois, Wolf, and Bull bands of Cree and Assini- 
boine Indians. Le Petit, You-yare, Blue-Earth Son, Man-ne-nah, Ch- 
a, Fere Cassée, the Little Crow, and Cree-Speaking Son were all 
mentioned several times in the journals as coming to the Fort to 
trade. 

The trail from Edmonton to Fort Assiniboine opened up the 
region. The trail, however, was never a good route: it was constantly 
rendered impassable by deadfall and fallen timber; bogs and mud 
holes were a continual problem. The route from Holmes Crossing 
to the Pembina, passing just shy of the southern shore of Shoal 
Lake, was particularly bad. One traveller from Edmonton in 1855 
reported that “to the crossing of the Pembina, (the track) was good, 
but thereafter we encountered swamps, fallen trees, and mos- 
quitoes, the latter in myriads and all hungry.” 

The missionaries, as usual, were not far behind the fur traders. 
‘The famous Methodist missionary, Robert T. Rundle, began work- 
ing out of Edmonton House in 1840 and reported great success 
among the Assiniboines northwest of that post. According to re- 
ports, he even conducted several ‘crusades’ at Fort Assiniboine and 
found the local bands receptive to the gospel message. 

The life of the local Indian population until 1861 revolved 
around the fur trading post of Fort Assiniboine. They were troubled 
by bouts of starvation and plagued by lack of game. They travelled 
in small bands during the winter, roved on the plains closer to 
Edmonton House in the spring and summer, and probably looked 
with reluctance upon the encroaching European civilization. Epi- 
demics of smallpox in 1784 and again in 1838 reduced their numbers 
drastically. 








‘The Local Indians and the Treaties 

By 1861 the Hudson’s Bay Company abandoned the Edmon- 
ton-Fort Assiniboine road as part of its transcontinental transport 
system, bringing isolation back to the Neerlandia area, Fort Ascini- 
boine became little more than a way station which connected Jasper 
House and Lesser Slave Lake to Edmonton House. Fur transport 
parties were redirected over a new trail — that from Edmonton 
House to Athabasca Landing, built in 1862. The road from Fort 
Assiniboine to Edmonton House, always a difficult road at best, fell 
into further disuse. The fur trade, a limited success even in the early 
days, soon lost its importance in the 1870s since beaver pelts were 
no longer in high demand. Beaver hats, which had long been stylish 
in European countries, had been replaced by silk ones. By 1877, Fort 
Assiniboine was abandoned by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The disappearance of the buffalo also ended the traditional 
Indian way of life. Local Indians in the district may have depended 
on the buffalo to some extent, but the starvation that became ram- 
pant among the Plains Indians may not have been as severe for the 
Swampy Grounds. In any case, the slaughter of entire herds for 
little more than tongues and skins led to the animals’ virtual extine- 
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tion by 1879, and ended what little independent life the natives had 
enjoyed. 

More important in the end was the sale, unknown to the 
Indians, of Rupert’s Land and the Northwest Territories to the 
fledgling Dominion of Canada in 1870. Although clumsily-engi- 
neered, the sale was to have a great effect on the Indian way of life. 
Following on the heels of the land sale were Indian treaties — 
agreements to extinguish the land titles, 

Apparently, the Indians in the Neerlandia area themselves 
requested a treaty. In 1871 W. J. Christie, then Chief Factor of the 
Hudson's Bay Company at Edmonton House, reported that he “had 
a visit from the Cree chiefs . . . The object of their visit was to 
ascertain whether their lands had been sold or not . . . They re- 
ferred to an epidemic that had raged throughout the past summer, 
and the subsequent starvation, the poverty of their country, and the 
visible diminution of their country . . .” 

The government called together the various tribes; two isolated 
bands of Assiniboine Indians northwest of Edmonton asked to take 
part in the “ceremonies”. These bands, led by their chiefs, Paul and 
Alexis, had lived apart from many of their tribe, hunting and 
fishing in the boreal forest region in northern Alberta. The proceed- 
ings were held in Forts Carlton and Pitt in the late summer of 1876, 
and not long afterward the Indians chose their reserves — approx- 
imately five square miles per family — near their traditional hunt. 
ing areas. The treaty was later called Treaty No. 6 and covered all the 
territory south of the Athabasca River in central Alberta. 

Meanwhile, independent traders began working in the Timeu 
Creek area and pethaps some Indians there did not go to live on 
reserves. Most likely, they began supplying the traders with furs 
until 1899. The majority of Cree and ‘Kesiniboine Indians, however, 
stopped trapping altogether, resigned themselves to their new sta- 
tus, and abandoned the area to go to the newly-created Alexis and 
Alexander Reserves. 





The Settlement Period Begins: The Gold Rush and the Dominion 
Lands Survey 

Although the Edmonton-Fort Assiniboine trail was little-used, 
settlement was following the trail from Edmonton outward in con- 
centric circles. Settlements such as St. Albert (1894) and Riviere Qui 
Barre (1895) sprang up along the road, and a store opened up (1896) 
on the Pembina River at McDonald’s Crossing, later called 
Belvedere. 

‘The next year, 1897-98, was the year of the Klondike Gold Rush. 
Public meetings were held in Edmonton to discuss the Gold Rush 
and its transportation needs. A good number of Klondikers em- 
barked on their way to the Yukon from Edmonton. There were 
many routes one could follow. One route, from Edmonton to 
Athabasca Landing, then via the Athabasca, Slave, and McKenzie 
rivers, involved a trip of 2500 miles. Another, from Edmonton to Lac 
Ste. Anne, Whitecourt, and Fort St. John using the old Edmonton- 
Fort Assiniboine road, was only 1500 miles — though it was far more 
difficult. In all, 766 men, 9 women, and 400 horses chose the latter 
route — only 160 of the men arrived. The road was a difficult one: 
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during the construction of the route through the Swan Hills 2000 
horses had died of starvation due to lack of hay pastures. Ferries 
were installed to make the trip easier — one near Fort Assiniboine 
and one at McDonald's Crossing at Belvedere. 

The impact of the Gold Rush on Townships 61 and 62 was, 
however, limited. It did resurrect an almost-forgotten trail and, in a 
limited way, pave the way for future settlers, but the Rush was 
short-lived, lasting only three years. The firm of Henderson and 
Dunlop set up trading posts along the trail at Belvedere and Bloom- 
sbury in 1900-1905. Americans settled Manola in 1906, Paddle River 
was settled in 1905, Lunnford settlers had been squatting on their 
land since 1904, and settlers in the Glenreagh and Mellowdale 
districts began filing for homesteads in 1906-07. 

A surveying system for the land had already been decided 
upon when the Dominion acquired it in 1869. A checkerboard 
pattern would be followed, after the pattern the Americans had 
used in their great Midwest. Meridians running north to south and 
baselines running east to west twenty-four miles apart would be 
surveyed first. This would be followed by townships blocked-out 
thirty-six miles square. Each one-mile block was to be further sub- 
divided into four quarter sections. 

With a few modifications, this system remained in effect until 
1930 when the provinces took over the control of their own public 
lands. Certain sections were designated as school sections, while 
the Hudson's Bay Company was given two sections from every 
township. The teams of surveyors, generally from eastern Canada, 
faced the monumental task of imposing a giant man-made grid over 
a seemingly-infinite expanse of territory, not all of it conducive to 
surveying work. Each team consisted of a deputy-surveyor of the 
Dominion Lands Survey (DLS) and two chainmen. The latter were 
required to stretch out a long chain perfectly level, using a plumb 
bob, in accordance with the transit operator's directives. The team 
also had the services of two flagmen to help with the setting out of 
township and section markers. These men were often employed as 
axemen in the more heavily-wooded areas, to clear the path for the 
chainmen and transit operator. In the early years each crew was 
allotted one cook, one horse and cart, and a ration allowance of sixty 
cents per day. The total daily budget was $13.60. 

.e deputy-surveyor used the stars to superimpose the grid on 
the land —a system which required a great deal of accuracy. Any 
errors immediately became apparent when teams of surv 
failed to intersect each other's paths. The DLS official made field 
notes on every township surveyed, often describing the desperate 
conditions of the Indians, the temperature, the tree cover, the trails, 
as well as giving other information. He was required to give techni- 
cal information about his daily work of cutting through the bush, 
traversing streams and lakes, and setting up iron post markers at 
quarter and section corners. More importantly, however, he re- 

rted on the suitability of each township for settlement. These 
ield notes were then handed in to the Surveyor General. 

‘Townships were marked out with wooden posts in the early 
days, but by the time Neerlandia was surveyed, steel township 
markers were in use for township and section comers. Lack of feed 
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Cutting a survey tine, 





for the horses, storms, blizzards, and shortages of good water and 
food were common problems experienced by the surveyors, not to 
mention the difficulty in keeping good men. The reward was often 
no more than the crossing of new crests and looking upon virgin 
lands. The job was practically complete by 1914; 1,110,000 quarters 
were marked out — a phenomenal total of 178 million acres! 





R. W. Cautley Surveys the Baseline Through Neerlandia 

‘Townships 61 and 62, Range 3, West of the 5th Meridian, were 
not surveyed by any single crew. Meridians and baselines were 
usually surveyed before other crews came in to survey the individ- 
ual townships. Since the sixteenth baseline follows the southern 
edge of Township 61, the men who surveyed it were the first 
surveyors in the area. 

Surveying the sixteenth baseline west of the fifth meridian 
began in the summer of 1904. L. E. Fontaine, DLS, began working 
west along the sixteenth baseline, and on June 22 he recorded 
putting iron post markers at the section corners, and wooden post 
markers at the quarter section corners. Each marker was mounded 
using the dirt from four large pits (about two-and-one-half feet 
square) surrounding the post; the posts were inscribed in Roman 
numerals with the legal descriptions of the four quarters in each 
direction. Where it was not possible to mark the corners in the 
normal fashion because a corner was located in a swamp or lake, a 
witness post was erected tthe nearest suitable epot on the quarter 
section lines. Unfortunately Fontaine's personal diary (which all 
DLS officials were obliged to keep in addition to their field notes) 
has not survived. 

The next surveyor to enter this country was R. W. Cautley, who 
was instructed by the Surveyor General in the fall of 1904 to con- 
tinue where Fontaine had left off. He was to locate the sixteenth 
baseline and proceed west until he reached the sixth meridian, 
where work was being carried out by Arthur Saint Cyr. Cautley’s 
diary has survived and gives some interesting insights into the 
conditions under which this area was surveyed. 
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Cautley left Edmonton in early November with his crew of 
fourteen men and six wagons, four of which were contracted from 
local people. The party arrived in Rivigre Qui Barre the same day 
and, using a government-supplied patronage list, bought addi- 
tional supplies, including about 10,000 pounds of oats for the 
horses, from the approved merchants. This done, the group moved 
on. As they descended the banks of the Pembina River, an axle on 
one of the government wagons broke, and Cautley had to send a 
man back to Edmonton to get it replaced. 

Cautley used native people from the Lac Ste. Anne area re- 
serves to help him transport supplies. The Indians, presumably 
‘once from the Neerlandia area, offered to help Cautley pack his load 
to his destination. Cautley reports this in his diary: “spent 2 days 
haggling with Indians over packing rates; they demanded a daily 
wage for themselves and horses, but as I was not going with them I 
refused to consider anything but a flat rate per (pound), which was 
fortunate as the Indians whom I subsequently started out from Ste. 
‘Anne with myself made the trip in exactly half the time that the first 
‘outfit took.” In any case, Cautley apparently valued the help and 
especially the Indian ponies supplied by the Indians. 





‘Swannel,Povinlal Archives of Brtsh Columbia. 
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Upon locating the sixteenth baseline a short distance west of 
the Neerlandia district, Cautley set his men to building a log cache 
(cabin) to store his supplies. This camp would then service his daily 
camps, the so-called “flying camps” set up along the trail. With the 
‘wagon repaired and camp set up, the crew was ready to begin work. 
‘On November 21, Cautley “sent packers ahead to make camp six 
miles east on the line.” He left “Archie, Duncan, Bert, and Tom to 
cruise a road out west and finish log cache, etc., etc. Myself with 
picketman, two chainmen and cook (were) working out along line 
toward east, Surveyed five miles.” Upon making contact with Fon- 
taine’s last post marker and confirming its accuracy, he was ready to 
continue west towards the Fort Assiniboine district. Of the Neerlan- 
dia area, Cautley noted only the great stretches of windfall and 
brulé (burnt-over woodland), at times almost three feet deep, which 
made chaining difficult. (The burnt-over forest was presumably a 
result of the giant forest fires that raged prior to the settlement 
period.) The temperature that day (November 22) was +10 F, 


= though it was too cloudy for Cautley to make an observation to 


verify his position. 


Surveying Townships 61 and 62 

‘A more substantial survey of the Neerlandia area was carried 
out, not by R. W. Cautley, but by two other men. In 1907 R. H. 
Knight surveyed Township 61 and in 1910 Allan Findlay did the 
same for Township 62. Although their personal diaries are not 
available, Knight and Findlay’s field notes are a source of informa- 
tion. 

R. H. Knight led a crew of thirty-three men into the area of 
Township 61-3-5 in September 1907, and finished his surveying job 
in approximately three weeks. The entire cost of the survey, includ- 
ing wages, equipment, and iron posts was $1,794.39. This all-British 
crew had three assistants, one cook, a teamster and packer, eight 
chainmen, four mounders, and two axemen crews of seven men 
each. Knight's report to his superior, the Surveyor-General in Ot- 
tawa, ran as follows: 


“Thebes routeby which o reach this township from Edmonton is by the 
old Klock wagon tall as fara ection 1 township GO range, thence by 3 
poorireonstrated wagon tal north easely whic enters ths township in 
Eesion 

"The surface of this township i gently rling and the surface soli 
composed of black lonm averaging about fiveinches deep witha subsoil ofc s 
‘nee clesredofbushy would be wel sulted fore farming Theres prac 
tne sections 3 and 4 contain all the Hight scrub inthe township. 

“There i a lnge quty of fost Case apruce and taarack timber in 
sett 330,118 and 

efemaining sections ae covered with poplar up to eight inches in 

cites accarperie! ony Pics yourg whet os he mae ape Tees 
tre muskegs adjacent to Shoal Lake onthe north Sections 30 and 3h and the 
test haves of sections 29 and 3 are practically all muskeg, These skegs sre 
Tear alvays covered with young spruce or tamara up to sk inches in 
diameter 

The only hay found is that growing bout te shore of Shoal Lake, There 
arelarge quatteshere, but the ground i wet which would make the cating of 
the hay diel 

rhe water of Shoal Lake is good, alto that of Shoal Cree, hich rans 
through the township na nortestenydiection from the lake, 

he che! souce of fel the abundance of good wood. Calis key to 
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‘be found near the surface, but does not outcrop. There are no stone quarries nor 
minerals of economic value, 
“Game in this township is limited to moose and bear of which traces are 


frequently seen.” 
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The bodies of water in this township are Shoal Lake, Freemen 
Lake, Lake No. 1, and Shoal Creek. One member of the surveying 
ctew was an axeman named Freeman. Knight recorded the name of 
the lake as Freeman Lake, later writing it as Freemen Lake, so it is 
possible that the lake was named for one of his axemen. Shoal Lake 
presumably got its name by being the source of Shoal Creek, which 
had been named earlier by another surveyor. The source of the 
name of Lake No. 1 remains a mystery. 

The crew who surveyed Township 62 was led by Allan Findlay, 
DLS. The crew worked in this area from June 23 to July 16, 1910, 
three years after Knight had done his work further south. The crew 
had two transit men, Allan Findlay and James A. Findlay, four 
chainmen, one cook, one teamster, and eighteen axemen and 
mounders. 

The field notes describe a township swampy in several places, 
with much deadfall and brulé. The creeks leading into Baird Lake 
were measured according to depth, flow, and direction of flow. For 
example, the creek going into Baird Lake from the north was two 
feet deep at the time and had a flow of one hundred yards per hour. 


Surveyor's description of Township 
6, 1907, 
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In the muskeg. 


(One chainman was named Ivie Baird, and it is possible that Baird 
Lake, the only body of water in this township, was named after 
him.) 





In 1910, Findlay was able to report that “This township is 

reached by a road running north from Mellowdale P.O. The road 

had previously been as faras Shoal Lake, Itwas boggy ina couple of 
i 


places and somewhat blocked up by windfalls.” Findlay reported 
Cutting a road entering the township at the S.W. corner of Section 3 
and leaving it at the N.E. corner of Section 33. He continues his 
report to his superiors as follows: 


“The surface of the township is fairly level, the main height ofland beingin 
the vicinity of the north boundary of section 28. In the swamps there is a 
considerable depth of moss and peat, the higher ground being composed of to 
1D’ black loam with heavy clay subsoil and being very suitable for mixed farming. 
Some slough hay can be obtained from the vicinity of Baird Lake. 

"There isan abundance of fresh water conserved by the forest growth and 
the muskeg. A number of small streams flow out of the township, but there are 
none flowing in, and there is no liability of floods nor any opportunity for the 
development of water powers. Thereisa plentiful supply of rain throughout the 
‘summer months. Some very hot weather was experienced in July: and no frosts 
‘were noticed until the later part of August. Firewood can be procured inal parts, 
of the township, former forest fires having left tracts of dead spruce, tamarack 
and poplar ready seasoned for use; There are no minerals cal, or stones 
suitable for quarrying. Quite a number of black bears were seen; also moose, 
jumping deet, and some smaller game. Partridge are plentiful. Muskrats, mink 
and other fur-bearing animals are also to be found. 


Early Settlement in the Neerlandia District 

‘Settlement in northern Alberta prior to the turn of the century 
had to await the conclusion of the treaties and settlement of Indians 
on reserves after 1876. The discovery of new strains of wheat suit- 
able for Alberta’s growing season in the late 1800s was also a prere- 
quisite. More importantly, settlement depended on a land survey, 
and this was achieved by 1907. 
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‘Surveyor’ description of Township 
62, 1910, 
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Many factors had made settlement prior to this date undesira- 
ble or even impossible. This district lies on the edge of the boreal 
forest region. Compared to the parkland region around Edmonton 
and as far northwest as the Pembina River, the land (Townships 61 
and 62) was less suitable for homesteaders. The area northwest of 
Edmonton also suffered from the lack of good transportation. Early 
settlers coming into the area prior to 1907 probably used the Klon- 
dike Trail (the old Fort Assiniboine-Edmonton road). C. C. Fair- 
child, DLS, in his survey of the area, commented on the poor 
condition of the trail. It apparently was in no better shape in 1909 
that it had been in 1827 or any time in between, for that matter. 

By 1909 the area was ready for settlement and by 1910 settlers 
had filed on homesteads in the southern sections of Township 61. 
The Dutchmen were not the first people in this area, nor the first 
Europeans. Of the native groups, all that remain are a few collec- 
tions of artifacts, caches of pemmican, and faint memories of now 
ploughed-under campsites. The natives themselves had all but 
vanished by the time this district was settled. 
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THE SETTLERS ARRIVE 
Emigration 


Townships 61 and 62 were settled by emigrants from the Nether- 
lands. To leave one’s country in the early 1900s and travel across 
thousands of miles of ocean and continent to settle in an unin- 
habited area of central Alberta was a tremendous undertaking. Yet 
in 1909 and the years immediately following many families did just 
that. 

Although the individual reasons for the move vary, it is clear 
that they did not leave for religious reasons; there was religious 
freedom in the Netherlands. Though many reasons can be given, 
most have ties to and are primarily rooted in economic conditions. 
These economic conditions were the result of various pressures put 
‘on the Dutch economy by forces within and outside its borders. 

The Netherlands is a very small country. In 1909 it had a 
population of close to six million. Canada, 272 times as big, had only 
seven million. Given the lack of resources and the density of popu- 
lation, it seemed the Netherlands was unable to provide sufficient 
opportunities for all its people. Even though the reclamation of land 
from the sea had helped over the years to provide more room and to 
help support its need for resources, it was not enough to alleviate 
the problem of room and finances for many of the Dutch people. 
Besides low wages for the labourer and little opportunity to begin 
farming, unemployment was high. The young especially saw little 
opportunity for advancement in the future. 

‘Not all emigrants left the Netherlands for strictly economic 
reasons. Some were looking for adventure. A few were anxious to 
leave because of the compulsory two-year service in the Dutch 
army, People in the Netherlands were also very class-conscious, 
and for this reason those of lower and middle class often longed for 
a country where people would be viewed, not by their standing in a 
community, but on their own merits. 

‘Once people began to look for alternatives to life in the Nether- 
lands, they were encouraged by emigration societies and agents. 
The former were concerned with the welfare of the emigrant, the 
latter often tried to get as many bodies as possible to use the 
facilities of the transportation company they worked for. Each agent 
‘was paid, by the company, for each person he recruited. 

Although the emigration societies were intended to help po- 
tential emigrants avoid the pitfalls encountered in Canada, it seems 
few availed themselves of their services. The societies’ intent was to 
curtail the activities of unscrupulous agents, whose main concern 
seemed to be numbers rather than service. The societies never 
accomplished this goal, as both the Dutch and Canadian govern- 
ments failed to pass laws regulating the activities of these agents. 

There were many agents working in the Netherlands during 
this period. Although other transportation companies such as the 
White Star lines, Red Star lines, the Cunard line and the Holland- 
‘Amerika line also actively recruited people to leave the Netherlands 
and come to Canada, the CPR agents were most active. The CPR 
had a dual reason for recruiting immigrants since they also owned 
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large tracts of land in Canada that they wished to sell to bonafide 
farmers. The agents that toured the Netherlands before 1914 em- 
phasized in their lectures the things they felt would have the most 
Impact. They said there was lots of free land and they handed out 
literature illustrating immense harvests and indicating yields per 
acre that staggered the imagination. The agents held magic lantern 





slides showing threshing gangs, prairie homes, fields of grain, and 
pictures of the Rocky Mountains. They emphasized the 160 acres for 
only a ten-dollar filing fee, but did not relate the saying popular in 
Canada at that time: “The government bets you ten dollars you can’t 
last three times six months on your homestead.” They played down 
thelong, cold winters as not that severe; besides, a person could live 
toa ripe old age breathing the “Champagne Air.” 





‘Scenes such as this enticed people to immigrate to Alberta 


Few emigrants failed to be influenced by the stories and exag- 
gerated claims of a land flowing with untapped resources and 
petential wealth, Once a person immigrated to Canada he too 
became a potential agent. If he wrote home that things were going 
well it would influence his family and friends. Often these letters 
were published in papers without critical comment. One such 
booster of Canada was Henry Kippers Sr., who wrote articles for 
Dutch newspapers extolling the virtues of the west. 
The kind of emigrant that left the Netherlands at that time was 
described in a pamphlet written about 1913. 
“Most ofthe emigrants are not reckless young people who throw themselves 
bola ito the adventures of a new and strange ile. Naturally there ae some 
among them, but most of them either quickly return or lear through privation 
land experience to accustom themselves to-a set task. The great majority of 
Netherlands emigrants have outgrown the years of reckless and adventurous 
desire. They are mostly lower middle class or labourers; store clerks who can 
look forward to no significant promotion; salesmen who have been put out of 
competition; small businesses who are being pressed to death by larger com- 
panies; factory labourers who foresee a dreary lf of hard work and no advance- 
ment whether for themselves or fr their children, and especialy farm labourers 
‘who, pulled often by enticing offers supported by each others example, often 
‘easily leave their district and homeland in large number.” 
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The towns the pioneers came from. 
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Once the decision to leave was made, the question of where to 
go occupied the emigrants’ minds. It would seem logical that those 
of Reformed persuasion would consider going to the United States, 
where there were well developed and thriving Reformed churches 
of considerable stature. This, indeed, did seem a favourable desti- 
nation but most of the desirable land available for homesteading in 
the U.S.A. had been claimed by 1890. What was left was considered 
of poor quality. Of course land was available to purchase, but most 
of the would-be immigrants had little or no money. The possibility 
of going to the Dutch colonies in Michigan or lowa and working as a 
labourer was also considered, but that would mean they would still 
not have their independence. These appear to be the main reasons 
why Canada began to be looked on as the only place left. The 
overwhelming desire was to become independent, to get out of 
situations they considered to be little better than slavery, and to 
own their own land. 

In turn, the Dutch were regarded by Canada as desirable 
immigrants because of their work habits and because they were 
familiar with the governmental system. A letter to H. Dixon, Con- 
sul-General for the Netherlands, from the minister of the interior of 
Canada, T.M. Daly, dated December 20, 1892, states: “The minister 
regards the people of Holland as a specially desirable class in the 
North West, being particularly adapted to the system of local self 
government everywhere vogue in this country.” Such a positive 
assertion of the acceptability of Dutch immigrants was welcomed in 
the Netherlands. The Canadian government clearly thought Dutch 
immigrants would fit into Canadian society without any problems. 

For those leaving home the excitement of going away on this 
adventure often prevented them from realizing the extent of the 
anguish for the Emily left behind. The knowledge that a son or 
daughter was reading promotional material and showing some 
interest put a stab of fear in many a parent's heart. When this 
interest was transferred into action and the announcement was 
made of the decision to leave, the grief was sometimes equal to a 
death in the family. There was no guarantee of ever seeing each 
other again and for many this was the case. Most of them had little 
money; though relatives and friends sometimes provided them 
with some help, they left with little cash and few belongings, but 
much hope. Before leaving they had to put their affairs in order, say 
goodbye to friends and relatives, and look carefully over the famil- 
jar surroundings which many would never see again. 

When all the arrangements had been made and tearful good- 
byes said, it was time to board the boat. For most of the emigrants it 
was no luxury trip. Some travelled steerage class since this was 
cheaper. For families it was particularly trying. The emigration 
societies and agents encouraged emigrants to travel in the early 
spring so they would have the summer months in Canada to 
Eecoate settled. At this Ge Of the year the sas were rouge and 
icebergs could be a hazard. The trip normally took ten to fourteen 
days and stories about seasickness are legion. What a relief when 
they were finally able to set foot on the firm soil of Halifax or 
Montreal. The immediate benefits of landing were a chance to get a 
glimpse of the new homeland and to obtain relief from nausea and 
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CCNA train coming into Edmonton. 


CNR Station, 1913. 


illness. However, new problems began immediately. Those immi- 
grants who travelled with CPR encountered few problems, since 
the CPR made all the necessary arrangements. For others, though, 
the disembarkation became a blur of lost bageage upset children, 
find the right train. 


custom inspection, and a desperate effort to 








When they found the right train the immigrants realized that 
no food would be provided, and a rush to buy bread and sausage 
began. (Later immigrants were advised to bake currant bread to 
take along, since it seemed the currants would keep the bread fresh 
for the long journey.) If the trip seemed long, the immigrants 
accepted it as part of the bargain. For the Dutch, who measured 
distance by minutes, the train trip seemed endless. Distances be- 
tween cities were measured in days, and it seemed there was no end 
to Canada. Day after day they stared at trees and waste land and, 
except for small areas, it seemed unsuitable for agriculture. The 
train was smoky, the benches were hard, and the stops at major 
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stations became a mad scramble to buy some food. Finally they 
arrived in Winnipeg, where they had a stopover and could refres! 
themselves. 

From Winnipeg they set out for their final destination, Edmon- 
ton. When that was reached, the journey was over. 


‘To The Homestead 


The Edmonton newspapers report business as usual for the 
burgeoning capital in the spring of 1911. The official opening of the 
Legislature, a Lieutenant Governor's breakfast, and the progress of 
the High Level Bridge project all make the newspaper headlines. 
Not as prominently displayed is another noteworthy item: “More 
foreigners arrive” — foreigners meaning non-British people. The 
official pomp and ceremony alluded to in the big headlines are a far 
cry from the dingy Immigration Hall quarters where most of the 
newcomers stay while the men look for work. 


rl soe \etuns ser 


Of the Dutch people who later homesteaded in Neerlandia, 
Fred Baron and his family were probably one of the first to arrive in 
Edmonton. They came in 1906, and other future Neerlandians soon 
followed including the families of Cornelius Ingwersen and Henry 
Kippers. There was little group awareness at first among these 
Dutch immigrants, but one tragic event occurred to change that 
situation. In the spring of 1910, two of the Kippers children passed 
away from scarlet fever. When the Edmonton Journal reported the 
deaths, Dutchmen from Edmonton who read the article visited the 
Kippers’ family to offer their sympathies. Shortly after this, Henry 
Kippers, undoubtedly moved by the feeling of “communion of the 
saints" invited a group of Dutch people to his home. He wanted to 
discuss a matter that concerned many of them, namely the setting 
up of a Reformed church such as they were used to in the Nether- 


Edmonton, looking east from 2nd 
‘Steet, c. 1911. 
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lands. Some had already begun to worship in mainline Canadian 
denominations, but the group decided to send Henry Kippers to 
Lynden, Washington, U.S.A. where the Christian Reformed 
Church was holding a meeting of Classis Pacific. 

There was other talk among the Dutch immigrants too. Many 
of them were not entirely satisfied with their new way of life in 
Canada. Some of them had been lured here by the promise of free 
land, but the lack of cash prevented them from venturing outside of 
Edmonton to start farms of their own. A dream of starting a farming 
community of their own caught hold of some of them. For the time 
being, though, these Dutchmen agreed to stay on in Edmonton 
until their circumstances changed. 

In October 1910 Henry Kippers returned from the Classis meet- 
ing in Lynden, Washington. With him was Rev, |. Van Det Mey of 
Manhatten, Montana, sent to help organize the First Christian 
Reformed Church of Edmonton. The founding members consisted 
of nine families, one single person, and twenty-three children. 
Elected as elders were Henry Kippers and Fred Baron 

When it was cold, the church services were held in private 
homes; otherwise they met in a large tent pitched on the corner of 
109th street and Jasper Avenue. Here, among the poplars, the 
people gathered together to hear the word of God proclaimed and 
sing the beloved Psalmen. In 1911, the tent was sold and the immi- 
grants rented a room in the Reed and Robinson Building for their 
Sunday services. 

Henry Kippers, besides being responsible for the organization 
of the church, also became secretary for an immigration society 
organized in 1910. In that capacity, he wrote articles for Dutch and 
‘American papers such as Patrimonium and De Wachter, encourag- 
ing Dutch peopleto settle in Edmonton, His persuasive pen had the 
desired effect. On April 4, 1911, a front-page headline in the 
Edmonton Bulletin read, “Nucleus of Dutch Colony is En Route.” 
The article explained that fifty Dutch residents of Whitinsville, 
Massachusetts, left town that day for Alberta, Canada. The Baker 
and Mast families were part of that group. Around the same time 
the families of Siebren Tiemstra and Jan Anema came to Edmonton 
from South Dakota. 





A Dutch Colonization Society 
InEdmonton, Canada, our church has a congregation. There is 
also a society to establish a Dutch colony (settlement) in that area 
The society consists largely of members of our congregation there 
Brother H. Kippers, secretary of this society, and at the same time 
clerk of the consistory, writes the following concerning this matter: 
‘There is here a Christian Society which purposes to establish a 
Dutch colony (settlement) in a good area. Nearly all members of our 
congregation have joined this society. This spring they will go to 
look for land (this was to have been done in the fall, but due to 
circumstances they did not have opportunity to accomplish it) toa 
well-known area and, with the Lord's blessing, are sure to succeed. 
Everyone will then receive 160 acres of the best land free by the 
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drawing of lots. You need not worry that you will not have a church 
or school. You can be positively assured of those. 

‘To be a member of this society you contribute ten dollars. Send 
this to the treasurer J. H. Ter Horst, Pine Ave., Edmonton, or to the 
undersigned whois also the secretary of this society. Besides this, it 
is required that you are able to speak the Dutch language. Not only 
the head of a family, but every young man older than 18 has a right 
to 160 acres, so each claimant is required to pay ten dollars into this 
society. 

If you desire more detailed information, write soon since a 
great number are interested. If you have little or no money, or if you 
are thinking to come to Canada to farm, we advise you to join (us); 
come in the spring, work in Edmonton the following summer and 
go with us to the farm. As much as possible, the consistory will 
supply work and housing, I may not ask for more space. Write for 
information, as soon as possible, to the secretary of the society, who 
is also the clerk of the consistory. This is necessary, for of course it 
would not do to make the congregation a colonization soci 
Therefore the consistory would also like this to be placed under 
“Letters”. Thank you for the allotted space. 

For the consistory, 
H. Kippers, Cler! 
118 Griesbach St. Edmonton, Canada 


Theabove letter was written in Dutch and published in the January’, 191, issue 
‘of De Wachter. 


‘The dream of owning their own land was the reason why these 
people had come and on April 28, 1911, seven men filed on home- 
steads in what are today the Thorhild and Abee areas of the 
province: Jan Anema, Jouke Baker, Cornelius Ingwersen, Henry 
Kippers, Koop Mast, Albert M. Mast, and Siebren Tiemstra. 
However, in the summer of that same year, these men all aban- 
doned their homesteads. Jan Anema wrote that his homestead had 
toomuch muskeg on it, and Cornelius Ingwersen wrote, “Everyone 
of my friends is leaving . . . and I wish to join them elsewhere.” 

‘Many more immigrants came from the Netherlands in the 
spring of 1911 and, by the summer, the Dutch community was firmly 
established. Most of them were anxious to begin homesteading, but 
they first had to work to make money. 

Many of the Dutch immigrants had homes in Fraser Flats — 
homes that sometimes consisted of tents or crude shacks. Other 
Dutchmen lived in the Parkdale area of the city. The women’s 
chores included washing clothes on washboards, hauling water, 
gathering firewood, and learning to bake bread. Most of the men 

ad steady work, though it may not have been the best-paying. (It 
helped, of course, that employers held Dutch workers in high 
regard.) More often than not their work involved heavy physical 
labour. Some of the men worked at Little's Brickyard or the lumber 
mill, which were both in Fraser Flats; others found jobs with the 
City Water Works department or working on the new High Level 
Bridge. Many also found work at Swift's or Burns packing plants. 
While living conditions were not what they had been used to, the 
future looked promising to most of the immigrants. 
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‘At Bums Meat Plant. Lizie Baron, ?, Ada Terpsma. Construction on High Level Bridge, 1911 
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‘The dream of establishing a Dutch farming community was 
still alive. It seems sometime in 191] a committee was established to 
look through the land records to find a suitable location to begin a 
settlement. The mandate was simple: find an area where other 
settlers had not yet gone, where there would be enough land to 
establish a Reformed community, and where there would be room 
to expand. 

By that time, the good land surrounding the city was already 
occupied by settlers of many nationalities. Even good land at great 
distances from the city had settlers interspersed throughout. The 
committee did, however, find a recently-surveyed area to the north- 
west that seemed to hold some possibilities. If the dream of a place 
of their own and a settlement that would allow them to carry out 
their objectives would ever materialize, it would have to be soon. 
The committee urgently recommended that they should take a look 
at Townships 61 and 62, Range 3, west of the 5th Meridian. 


‘Dutch immigrants in Edmonton, November 1911. Back: Jan Terpsma, Hendrik Schoonekamp, Jlle Holwerde, Arie Emmerzael, Jan 
‘Anema. Front: Flenk de Jager, Eike Jorritsma, Wilem van Ark, Jouke Baker, Gert Gotzen 


As a result of this recommendation, about twenty men who 
were interested made a trip to the area in early December 1911. 
Because there was no snow yet and temperatures ranged from forty 
to fifty degrees Fahrenheit, they travelled by horse and wagon. 
Even though the weather was warm for the time of year, the soil was 
frozen so the trip was pleasant and mostly easy. They followed the 
toad north from Edmonton, passing through well-settled areas. 

Along the way, they stayed at stopping places. After they crossed 
the Pembina River the population was sparse, but there was still a 
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passable trail. Once they passed Naples, though, they came to a 
heavily-timbered area and had to cut their way through the bush to 
reach Township 61. 

‘The group spent a few days looking over the area, then re- 
turned to Edmonton. It seemed that everyone was satisfied with 
what they had found. Six quarters were not available since they had 
already been taken up by George Caughlin, Tom Lewis, Elizabeth 
Melsome, and George Wing. 

The men had noted the quarter sections they thought suitable 
for farming, To divide up the land in a fair and orderly way, they put 
the quarter numbers of the good sections of land into a hat. Each 
man picked a number from the hat and that became his quarter. 

In the morning of December 18, 1911, the following men filed 
in Edmonton at the Dominion Lands Office: 


John Anema SW 23-613 
Rients de Jager SW 3461-3 
Drikus Huinink SW 10-62-3 
Cornelius Ingwersen SE 09-62-3 
Albert M. Mast SE 22-613 
Koop Peter Mast NE 15-61-3 
Johan Messelink NE 3461-3 
Henry J. Michael NE 04-62-3 
Menne Nanninga NE 09-62-3 
Albert J. Oldegbers SE 3461-3 
Hendrik Schoonekamp  NW34-61-3 
Berend te Ronde SE 15-613 
Douwe Terpsma SW 35-61-3 
John Terpsma NW 2661-3 
Siebren Tiemstra NW 14613 
Willem van Ark SW 15-61-3 


Three others filed shortly thereafter: 
December 26, 1911 


Fred Baron SE 15-623 

Henry J. Kippers NE 10-62-3 
February 6, 1912 

‘Arie Emmerzael NE 28-61-3 


These men formed the group whose determination was responsible 
for the beginning of a new community. 


‘On December 19, 1911, both the Edmonton Daily Bulletin and 
The Edmonton Journal noted that a group of Dutchmen had settled 
on land near Edmonton. The Edmonton Daily Bulletin reported: 
HOLLANDERS FILE ON HOMESTEADS 
Yesterday a party of sixteen Hollanders appeared atthe land office and 
filed on homesteads. They had spent considerable time in looking over the 
country adjacent to Edmonton and returmed to the city satisfied that it was a 
food enough place for them to live and make their permanent home. The 
Fotianders cited on land that will bring their homesteads all together, making, 
them close neighbours. 


Early in January 1912, some or all of the men who had filed 
returned to their homesteads to build houses, since their intentions 
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‘were to begin homesteading as soon as possible. The men helped 
each other build the houses. 


First trip to Neerlandia 

twas in the fall of the year that the settlers of Edmonton saw a 
strange parade leave the city early one morning. It was so interest- 
ing that a reporter from the Edmonton Journal made a report and 
took a photograph 

‘The wagon was pulled by two big horses and loaded with such 
things as groceries, tools, and rifles. The driver was a sturdy man 
from Gelderland named Buinik [Drikus Huinink]. About twenty 
Dutchmen, from almost all the provinces of the Netherlands, 
walked alongside or sat on the wagon. Frisians were in the majority, 
but Gelderland and Overijssel were amply represented. The aged 
Jan Oldegbers was there, who would come later with his brave wife. 
Through good times and bad, they would later be the leading 
couple. From North Brabant was the always-cheerful Henry 
Michael and even two Amsterdamers were along [Ingwersen and 
van Ark]. 

The big aim was to find living space adaptable to expansion, 
with good land and preferably not too-heavy bush. The first day 
they travelled about thirty miles through beautiful country but 
everything was taken up by French settlers. These farms conveyed 
prosperity. At the twelve-mile mark was the town of St. Albert. 
‘Twenty miles farther was the beautiful town of Morinville, and 
farther on were the hamlets of Legal and Vimy. So far they had been 
going north through the French ares, but now they came to the 

cottish settlement of Clyde, which was at the end of the railroad. 
[From Clyde they travelled west.] 

The journey now went to places that were less populated. 
‘There was no lack of stopping places, though, in spite of the sparce 
population. Everywhere they came they were received with open 
arms. Humble meals were supplied and sleeping place was 
provided, even if it was mostly in the hay. 

If they had wanted to, there was opportunity to take up land in 
that area, closer to the city and the railway. However, then they 
would have been among settlers of other nationalities, and the idea 
was to establish a zuiver Nederlandse kolonie (pure Dutch colony) 

Now the men had to cross the Pembina River. Luckily a short 
time before a wooden bridge had been built. They followed the 
advice of many to go north from the Pembina River. There was 
already a settlement in that area called Dusseldorf, settled by Ger- 
mans from Rhineland. 

In Dusseldorf lived Mr. Munsterman, one of the German lead- 
ers who had started a store. His neighbour was an Englishman, Mr. 
Southworth. A bit farther west was a new settlement called Naples, 
started by Italians. 

A day's travelling brought the landseekers to the edge of a very 
ancient bush. There lived a heavily-built Scottish man by the name 
of Wilson and his family. His buildings were built of large logs and 
the homestead had a big fenced-off clearing, where a few cows and 
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a pair of horses were grazing. Against the background of large trees, 
the site was very picturesque. When they asked him where he got 
feed for his animals he pointed to the hayloft which was full of hay. 
In the woods, he said, there were enough clearings where an 
abundance of grass grew, which he had mowed and brought home. 

The rest of his land was covered with rotten and burnt tree 
trunks, which made it difficult to clear. He said the whole area to the 
‘Athabasca River had been very heavy bush. Thirty years ago, 
however, there had been such a great forest fire that over one 
thousand acres were burned. Only a four or five-mile area of the old 
bush had been spared. 

The landseekers had only to work themselves through this 
bush, and the promised land would be before them. They had to 
use an axe to make a trail for the wagon. After a night's sleep in the 
hay at the Wilson place, with pancakes and bear meat for breakfast, 
everybody was curious to see what was on the other side of the 
forest. It was not an easy job to make a trail through the virgin 
forest, but after much sweat and toil they reached the other side in 
the early evening. Before they went any farther they made a camp, 
since there was a greater difficulty ahead — a seemingly endless 
field of moss which had been built up over the ages since there was 
poor drainage in the country. It was nearly impassable. The settlers 
now understood why the fire had stopped at the bush. After along 
search, they found a place that could be forded; with logs and poles 
they improvised a road for the wagon to go over. 

Finally the promised land was in sight; the place where the 
future Neerlandia would be. It was not an open area because over 
the thirty years since the fire an abundant growth of shrubs and 
trees, especially poplar, had grown over the land. Here and there 
‘were patches of old trees which had been spared from the fire. 

‘The area was not absolutely uninhabited. The Dutchmen had 
been informed that three hunters and trappers lived three miles 
north, so they planned to find them. They madea little clearing and 
left the horses and wagon in the care of some of the older men while 
the others divided into groups to look over the land and make 
contact with the three hunters. 

Soon they found the survey lines and it was not long before 
they stood in front of a little settlement. It was a friendly and 
romantic scene with three small log houses amidst low growing, 
bush and shrubs. The houses were not very close together, but each 
the same distance from the corner of their homesteads. Getting 
acquainted was pleasant and surprising. Tom Lewis was a tall 
brdad-shouldered Englishman with a clean-shaven, kindly face. 
His friends were quite the opposite — two rough-looking bearded 
Tishmen named George Wing and George Caughlin, They were 
pleased to see the group of Hollanders and looked forward to the 
area being inhabited. They made their living by hunting and trap- 

ing fur-bearing animals. Wild animals were plentiful and big game 
Fike'bear, moose, deer, and coyotes abounded. Rabbits were as 
numerous as a plague. The landseekers enjoyed tender moose 
steaks for the first time, and they had bear meat as well. A good 
‘meal was an absolute necessity since walking in that wild country 
proved quite difficult. 
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In the evening, after a very tiring day, they sat around the 
campfire, The Dutchmen were divided into the three cabins and 
each host told their group his own history. They had been in the 
area a number of years already, and knew the country through and 
through, Summer months were used for prospecting ~ walking 
the length and breadth of the country. The cold months were for 
trapping and hunting when the season was open and the fur was 
most valuable. They each had their own traplines, mainly in the 
area of the Athabasca River. 

That same winter in January, after celebrating Christmas and 
‘New Year's with their families, the men travelled again to the area to 
build log houses. Again Mr. Buinik’s wagon was loaded with neces- 
sary provisions and brought to the destination, 

In Neerlandia they were divided into groups of four or five 
men who, as neighbours, helped each other build. First they had to 
cut the necessary logs; forty to fifty for each building. Each group 
had a large bush in the neighbourhood where they could saw down 
straight trees. After that, horses were used to drag the logs to the 
building site. A stable for the horses was the first priority and a thick 
layer of hay was put over it to make a roof. Half of the stable served 
as sleeping and living quarters for the builders. It was not too 
comfortable but warm. The meals consisted of brown beans, rice, 
and rabbit meat. 

The foreman [Nanninga] was a careful, capable man from 
Groningen, a carpenter by occupation and an architect. There was 
also the Brabanter [Michael], who looked very serious, but in reality 
wasa cheerful and humourdus man, in contrast to the single fellow 
from Gelderland [te Ronde] who saw everything from the pessimis- 
tic side. Soon our friend from Gelderland left; the foreman also 
went back to Edmonton in the beginning of March to leave the 
finishing up for the rest. 

Ina few days, the weather began to change so much that it 
looked as if spring had come. The rest of the men [the three left of 
that group] prepared to return home. Early in the morning they 
were to leave, and three oclock they were ready. It started fo rain 
anda terrible wind came up. It was pitch dark, and the rain changed 
to icy water. The melted snow began to stream and on top of it all, 
they completely lost direction. Daylight came and they noticed that 
they were in a totally-strange country. But what else could they do 
except keep on walking? Finally, they were happy tocome toa small 
clearing with a house on it, inhabited by Italians. These people gave 
them a place by a warm stove so they could dry their clothes. 
Instead of going south the men had walked east and had arrived in 
Naples. 

” Adit Being showa the tight dinedtion, tho preup opnuaued oa 
their way. Itrained and snowed so heavily, however, that they were 
soon soaked again. The water began to stream from every direction. 
One of the three, who was in front, thought, “I'm wet anyways, it 
makes no difference if I get wetter.” So he waded right through 
streams and creeks which were at times several feet deep. The 
others were more cautious and if they noticed that the leader was 
going through deep water they found shallower places to go 
through. Close to evening, the leader was so stiff that he could 
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hardly walk. Just in time, after a thirteen-hour struggle, they 
reached an old store, the so-called Post Office at Hazel Bluff. There 
they could enjoy a good warm meal and a decent place to rest. 
Early in the morning, after a good breakfast, they went on 
again. Luckily for them, they would now follow a travelled road. It 
‘was clear, a bit frozen, and everything was covered with a layer of 
fine snow. It seemed like the difficulties of the day before had not 
done much harm; only the leader was now the follower. He could 
not move his left leg very well; the muscles had become stiff. After 
several miles, he had to quit completely, but it was six miles before 
the nearest stopping place. Not too far away was a farmhouse, so 
the invalid went there while the two others continued on their way. 
The invalid was received with typical Canadian hospitality by 
the couple Brown and remained there for two days with rest and a 
massage with petroleum (the only medication they had on hand) 
which helped a lot. He felt good enough to continue his journey 
and, even if he limped somewhat, he could travel the eight miles or 
soto a certain Marshall, who had a big democrat with two big mules 
paling it. Marshall rought him na few hours to ‘Morinville where 
.e could catch the train to Edmonton. There was a happy reunion 
with his wife and family and in no time his leg was back to normal 
again. 
. Cornelius Ingwersen 
Excerpts taken from memoirs written in Dutch by Cornelius Ingwersen during 
the 19505 


Arie [Emmerzael] and more young men had built their log 
cabins the year before [1912] and | will tell you a few stories about 
the building program as told to me, There were ten or twelve young, 
men who went together from Edmonton to build a log cabin for 
each, They were living together in a log barn of an older settler. 

‘They bought wholesale tools —saws, axes, stoves, and heaters 
—and some groceries, not forgetting brown beans and some salted 

ork, salt, tea, and coffee. “And they had all things in common 
(Acts 2:44).” 

Different characters were together: one ex-officer from the 
Dutch army [Willem van Ark], a father and son [Koop and Albert 
Mast], and Arie [Emmerzael], an ex-laundryman. Also one or two 
had been farmers in the States [Siebren Tiemstra and Jan Anema]. 
The older man [Koop Mast] was installed as cook and handyman, 
‘The young men went into the bush cutting logs and building cabins 
and once in a while some of them went looking for a homestead. 

Remember it was winter and snow was on the ground. There 
were thousands of rabbits at that time and they had their trails all 
over the snow. Since there was no well, the cook had to use snow 
water for cooking, Ithappened one time they were eating beans for 
supper and the ex-officer was picking out beans and laying them on 
the table. The cook said, “Are they not done?” 

Yes,” was the reply, “They are done alright but not the right 
kind. They are rabbit beans!” 

‘The cook’s son jumped up and said, “Dad, I told you before, 
you should put the water through a cloth!” A few days later the ex: 
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officer came into the kitchen and saw the old man using the towel 
fora sieve to clean up the snow water. That night the officer would 
not eat beans at all, since the towel had been used by all the men 
beforehand. 

Atone timea few of the men had been out looking for land and 
they were returning home over the frozen creek. But Arie was all in 
and could not go any farther. It was decided the officer should go 
ahead and Arie should follow slowly. “But stay on the creek so you 
will not get lost,” the officer told him “and I will get you something 
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to cat. Aftera rest you will make it home.” The cook was just baking 
pancakes so he took some and met Arie and fed him some pancakes 
and they made it home. 

Ben Lievers (memoirs) 


By May the building project was completed. At least twelve 
cabins had been built, According to homestead records, these men 
had cabins on their homesteads by the spring of 1912: Rients de 
Jager, Arie Emmerzael, Cornelius Ingwersen, Henry Kippers, Al- 
bert Mast, Koop Mast, Johan Messelink, Jan Oldegbers, Berend te 
Ronde, Douwe Terpsma, Siebren Tiemstra, and Willem van Ark. 
After their return to Edmonton most of the men continued at their 
former jobs. The Mast, Oldegbers, and Terpsma families were the 
first to leave for their homesteads. 

To begin homesteading took courage and determination 
Though Douwe and Betje Terpsma were in their thirties the other 
couples were much older. Albert Jan Oldegbers was sixty-four, his, 
wife, Johanna, was fifty-four. Koop Mast was fifty-eight, his wife 
Minke was fifty-three. At an age when most people contemplate 
retirement they were beginning a new and difficult life. Both the 
Oldegbers and the Masts had their youngest children with them. 
John Oldegbers was thirteen and Henry Mast was fourteen when 
they came in 1912. For the Terpsmas it was no less difficult. They had 
five children to feed — Norman, the youngest, was only two years 
old. 





By the fall of 1912 the area had a name — Neerlandia. The 
pioneers wanted a name that reflected their Dutch origin. There 
Were several suggestions but at a meeting it was finally narrowed 
down to Neerlandia — Willem van Ark’s suggestion — and Hollan- 
dia. A vote was taken and most votes were for Neerlandia, a name 
which more accurately reflected that the background of the pi- 
oneers was from many Dutch provinces. 
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During 1913 more settlers joined the first pioneers. The families 
of Gaele Baker, Henry Kippers, Albert Mast, Johan Messelink, and 
Siebren Tiemstra came as well as six other men: Arie Emmerzael, 
Rients de Jager, Anne Rintjema, Berend te Ronde, Jelle Tuininga, 
and Willem van Ark 

‘The main road of the new settlement was called Jasper Avenue. 
‘Those who came to Neerlandia during its early history would first 
reach the south end of Jasper Avenue, the only route into the 
settlement. Since their homestead was at the south end of the 
settlement, the “welcoming committee” was the family of Siebren 
Tiemstra. Tiemstra was qualified to be sitting at the “gate of the city.” 
He was a small and energetic man who was always optimistic. This 
family gave food and shelter to many visitors and potential settlers. 
Siebren guided each would-be homesteader to the available land 
and gave them advice. 

‘The Great War, which began August 4, 1914, had some effect on 
the settling of Neerlandia. The economy began slowing down in 
Edmonton and jobs were becoming scarce. People began to think it 
‘would be wise to move to the homestead. This option was even 
‘more attractive to those young Dutch citizens who were subject to 
the draft from their homeland. (A few did accept the free passage 
home to join the army.) For others whose dream of becoming a 
landowner was still burning those events gave them the boost 
needed to become homesteaders. 


During the war years the provincial government tried to entice 
families to move to the homestead as a means of reducing unem- 
ployment in the city. Some people were given food and other 
necessities for the winter if they would go to the homestead. 


'Pa18755/Pubie Archives Canada 


During the early years of the settlement, some homesteaders 
received the Dominion Government Provision Loan. The amount 
loaned seems to have been thirty to forty dollars. According to 
homestead records, John Anema, Drikus Huinink, Cornelius Ing- 
wersen, Berend Lievers, Douwe Terpsma, Siebren Tiemstra, and 
Klaas Tuininga were among those who obtained this loan. 


Settlers on trail north of Edmonton. 
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A few families that moved to Neerlandia in 1914 left again the 
following spring. Most people, however, who came in 1914 stayed 
and contributed to the growth of the community. By the end of the 
year more than eleven more families and several single men had 
begun homesteading. 

More settlers came in 1915 and with the arrival of Menne 
Nanninga in 1916, all those who filed in 1911 had returned to 
Neerlandia. Of the nineteen who filed, only two did not stay. 
Berend te Ronde lived in Neerlandia for only a few months and 
Drikus Huinink left in 1915. 

During the pioneer years it was difficult to make a living on the 
homestead. Some men left their families in Edmonton and worked 
‘on the homestead during the summer. Others took their families to 
the homestead but found it impossible to stay since the money 
supply was inadequate; they left their families alone on the home- 
stead while they went elsewhere on earn money. Many of them 
went to southern Alberta during the fall and helped with the 
harvesting. During the winter they worked at sawmills or in logging 
camps to provide a source of income. When the men were gone, it 
was a period of loneliness and hardship for those left on the home- 
‘stead. Some families moved back to Edmonton until they had 
‘earned enough money to continue homesteading. Still others spent 
the winter in Edmonton and returned to the homestead in summer. 
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If the homesteader did not live the required six months on his 
land, another interested party could request cancellation of the 
quarter, The homesteader was notified and the quarter was can- 
celled if he did not move to the homestead within a certain period of 
time. Some quarters in Neerlandia were cancelled, but many more 
were abandoned. 

Ahomesteader would declare abandonment if he did not have 
money to prove up the quarter or if he was dissatisfied with the one 
hehad chosen. Later, though, he could refile on another quarter. If 
some improvements had been made to the abandoned quarter, 
these were listed and paid for by the next person who filed. Usually, 
the stated value was contested and the land inspector would be sent 
‘out. (In most cases, he thought the improvements were worth less 
than had been stated.) 

‘The Dominion Government required a homesteader to culti- 
vate five acres of land per year for three years. He was also expected 
toreside on the homestead for six months of the year. When these 
obligations were fulfilled the homesteader could apply for the pat- 
ent to the land. To receive the patent he had to be a Canadian 
‘citizen, and if the patent was granted he became the legal owner. 


Before building a log house, a small piece of land was cleared. 
There were plenty of trees available to use for the building project. 
‘The straightest trees were cut down with saws, then limbed using 
axes. After the logs were dragged to the clearing with horses or 
oxen the building could begin. The ends ofeach log were notched so 
they would interlock with the logs that formed the adjoining wall. 

The cabins were built rather low and all had peaked roofs, 
though they were not very steep. For the roof, poles four to five 
inches in diameter were placed close together over the ridge pole. 
Over these poles a fork-handle length of hay or grass was spread, 
then covered with thick grass sods, Sometimes ditt was put over the 
sods. 

After the walls were up, the door and windows were cut out. 
There were usually few windows and they were small. The glass 
was brought from Edmonton, The door hung on hinges of metal or 
leather. If the family could afford it, lumber was used for a floor, 
otherwise it was dirt. 

‘The resident requirement was the easiest to keep. Only part of 
the family had to reside on the land to fulfill this requirement. For 
single men this was more difficult to do, as they often had to work 
off the farm to obtain cash 

The requirement to clear and break fifteen acres of land in three 
years was a difficult task. Not only was the standing bush difficult to 
dean up, but in many cases the fire that had levelled the area years 
ago had left many logs laying on the ground. Because of standing 
trees, deadfall, and undergrowth the ground remained wet, adding 
tothe homesteaders’ difficulties. The clearing of land with axe and 
oxen was a stupendous undertaking. If the pioneers were unable to 
meet the land-clearing requirement they could fulfill their obliga- 
tions by the ownership of a certain number of cattle. 


‘Log building under construction 
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Most of the early settlers applied fora patent on their land after 
four years of residence. By that time each applicant had cleared 
from five to twenty acres. By 1920 most settlers had ten to twenty 
head of cattle, including oxen, and about half owned two to four 
horses as well. From the homestead records it appears that the 
government accepted any combination of acres cleared and animals 
‘owned. Since the main objective was to get people to farm the land, 
the government accepted any application that indicated a sincere 
effort to make one’s home on the land. It appears that all the patents, 
were approved; the government recognized the difficulties the 
pioneers encountered. 

By 1920, about ten Neerlandia settlers had feceived the patent 
to their homesteads and there were more than thirty families living 
in the community. These early settlers were the pioneers who 
established Neerlandia. They set the tone for the future and de- 
fined the direction others followed. 





‘Mc Henning, Me. Schuurman, Willem and Kiaas Krikke, Hendrik Schoonekamp. 
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Song of the Dutch Canadians 
Come ye, who boast of Dutch descent, 
Sons of the Netherlands, 

Who found a home in Canada 

Far from “Old Country's” strands, 

Let us unite in festive song 

And praise this blessed land, 

‘To which God in His providence 

Did lead us by His hand. 

We love the land across the sea; 

We glory in its past; 

We pray for its prosperity; 

May it forever last! 

But though we love old Holland stil, 
We now, with all our might, 

Must love and live for Canada, 

For justice here, and right. 

Oh grant, we pray, our fathers’ God 
That by Thy guiding hand, 

We may become a blessing here, 


For our adopted land! 
Infuse the best of all our past, 
‘And what we are today, 


Into the life, into the deed 
Of blessed Canada! 
Author Unknown 
(Tune: “Wien Néerlandsch bloed . . .”) 
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DAYS OF MEAGRE RETURNS 


“ 
Twas the fall of 1930, We had no radio, no newspapers. I did not 
know a thing about the caving in of the stock exchange in New York 
— did not know how it started. I went to Barrhead to look for a job. 
‘A Dutch man owned the Creamery there and quite a few farmers 
came there with cream. I wanted a job on a binder and asked a 
farmer what he paid and he said, ‘Two dollars a day. I said, ‘What?!’ 
(Iwas used to five dollars a day.) He said, ‘What do you think with a 
Depression on?’” 
Henry Strydhorst, Sr. 


Depression 
When the stock market fell at the New York Stock Exchange in 
October 1929, the worst crash in its history, it is unlikely that any 
Neerlandia farmers immediately heard or read about it, or about the 
panicand recession that followed. Since the main farm papers of the 
day made little of the news, the farmers would not have been 
alarmed even if they had read about it. In any event the news did 
notimmediately affect them because they had no money invested in 
the stock market. As the economy ground slowly toa halt, however, 
the effects of the Depression were felt — even in Neerlandia 
The Depression, though a difficult time for all, did not have as 
much of an impact on the Neerlandia community as it did on other 
parts of Canada. Since Neerlandia did not suffer the drought expe- 
rienced by other parts of the prairie provinces, the fields and gar- 
dens continued to produce abundantly. Furthermore, they had 
never experienced real prosperity and, though things had been | 
| 
| 
| 





improving for a brief period, they had in many ways never left the 
pioneer lifestyle. 

Generally though, the established families in Neerlandia were 
better off during the 1930s than more recent immigrants. They had 
more land cleared and owned more livestock and, even though 
they got the same low prices, had more to sell and consequently 
more income. The families who had begun homesteading in the late 
twenties, especially those with younger children, went through the 
difficult time of making a beginning on their homesteads while also 
experiencing the hardships of the Depression. 

For Neerlandia the Depression was a contradictory time. On 
the one hand there was an abundance of farm and garden produce. 
The animals too continued to produce normally. The problem was 
that the produce was worth next to nothing on the market. Prices for 
farm products dropped toa fraction of pre-Depression days. Wheat 
dropped from $1.59 to $.18 per bushel. Barley went as low as eight 
cents, and oats as low as seven cents. A hog weighing two hundred | 

ounds netted the farmers as little as $2.00, down from $24.00. One 
farmer shij ped a 350 pound sow and, after paying the freight, had 
only $.75 Ie. A tive gallon can of cream was worth about $3.00 — 
less than half of the $8.00 it would have brought before. Since 
marketing their produce was the only way the farmers could obtain 
cash, they had little money. Thus, using the produce from farm and 
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garden, one lady in Neerlandia was able to bake pie every Saturday 
but was unable to afford a Sunday coat. 


“I remember that first year. My husband worked for his dad 
and he did all the cropping and everything and we had to buy 
wheat at one dollar a bushel; Garnet wheat. You know, by the time 
fall came it was worth nothing — nineteen cents. And then we had 
all the threshing and everything done and we could not pay all the 
costs. We were in the hole.” 

Harda Terpsma 


How do you like that? 


“Iremember my dad shipped pigs and then he got five dollars 
apiece for them and the truck driver Loe Reyse got two-and-a-half 
dollars, so my dad got two-fifty apiece. And [Siebren] Tiemstra 
bought cows on a sale for eight dollars apiece. And I know John 
Terpsma took one hundred bushels of oats to the elevator and he got 
eight cents a bushel... . he got eight dollars for that big load — and 
he had a top on top of his sleighbox yet . . . And when he came 
back, he needed something for the knotter head of the binder and 
didn’t have enough to pay for it. How do you like that? One 
hundred bushels of good oats!” 


Average Value Per Animal 
in the Pratrie Provinces 





For $1.99,in November 1433, 
you could buy: 
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1934 | : 
1935, albs_ 
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] Taken from livestock statics 


MC.Urguhart and KAW, Buckley, eds., 
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3 loaves. 
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Butchering time. 











Food and Clothing 

In spite of the hard times most people ate well. The food was 
plain and unvaried — meat, potatoes, and vegetables — but there 
was lots of it. The women continued the practice of raising good- 
sized gardens and storing the produce for the winter. They pre- 
served wild fruit as well. There was plenty of meat available too. 
Every farmer had cattle or hogs to butcher. The old sows provided 
plenty of lard, which was used in baking and cooking and even, 
with a sprinkling of salt and pepper, as a spread for school lunches. 
In many cases the meat supply was supplemented with game. 


“We had pigs, we had cows; whatever few dollars you could get 
from selling them. My dad would take a load of wheat to the flour 
millin Barrhead and get twelve to thirteen hundred pounds of flour 
plus the bran and shorts and whatever else came out of that and that 
lasted year. In the fall we would butchera cow anda big fated sow 
and havea whole pile of lard and that would do forall the frying and 
baking. And you had eggs. In the winter you had a deep freeze 
(outside) and whatever came through the winter you could can, 
otherwise it was canned right away. It was a lot of work. Everything 
was either smoked or salted or canned.” 

Susie Vanee 


In those days, the hunting laws were not strictly enforced. 
Gerrit Kippers shot a moose out of season, but only wounded itand 
followed it for three miles until he came in the neighbourhood of the 
‘game warden’s house (John Tansowny). Gerrit had no bullets left 
ind, knowing the game warden hed the same kind of ile, went 10 
ask him if he could borrow some. It was already getting dark and 
the game warden said, “Wait until morning and I'll help you. I'm 


not a game warden for farmers, only for strangers.” 


A Good Meal 


“Once ina while I would eat at the Ohio Cafe in Barrhead. Slim, 
a Chinese man, was the proprietor then. For thirty-five cents you 
{got good thick pork chops, two of them; a wedge of pie — not an 
eighth ora sixteenth piece like nowadays — almost a quarter of a 
pie, usually raisin or apple; coffee; vegetables; and potatoes. 
Ttwas a good meal.” 
Bill Olthuis 


But many items could not be grown or raised, so the people 
had to make do in other ways. Many roasted peas or barley in the 
‘oven, then ground them for use as coffee. Some collected pepper- 
mint leaves and dried them to use instead of tea. Women made their 
own brown soap from rind or lard, that had gone rancid. The 
Elzingas made syrup from sugar beets to use as sugar. Hendrik 
Wierenga, a heavy smoker, dried sweet clover and fireweed to use 
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in his pipe for smoking. Clarence Tuininga, though, decided to 
simply put his pipe away until he could afford the tobacco. Some 
things could be neither grown nor made, but the cream cheque 
provided the settler the means of obtaining goods that had to be 
paid for in cash. 


“People always used to say, ‘Cream cheque — you don’t make 
nothing on cream,’ But it was pretty nice to get. That was the only 
thing that kept us through all those things. It was a real life saver.” 

Many families could afford only the necessities — yeast, sugar, 
salt, coal oil —and these were used very sparingly. There was often 
not enough money left to buy material or clothes for the family. 
Every mother spent evenings putting patch upon patch, mending 
clothes to get the most use of every article. Some families had only 
one set of underwear per person and the family members had to 
spend most of wash day inside the house waiting for the clothes to 
dry. On a rainy day one had a long wait. Others did not have 
enough footwear for everyone and mother and father or mother and 
daughter would take taree going to church beowuse they uoed the 
same footwear. John Visser Sr. used cardboard for soles in his 
rubbers, something many others did too. 


For families with school-aged children, obtaining clothing was 
aconcern. The children needed coats, boots, and other clothing to 
be able to go to school through the winter. For many children, the 
only “new” clothes they got were handed down from older family 
members or remade from used clothing. Shoes and rubbers were 
asohand-me-downs, Lula Bos had a pair of rubbers with heels in 


them, but no shoes to wear in the rubbers. To go to church, she 
would puta potato in each heel and by the time she had walked the 
four miles to church, the potatoes were mush. 

After school one day, a young fellow from a family that had it 
somewhat better than others bought a new pair of laced rubber 
boots and threw his old well-used pair in the ditch. Tivo other boys 
saw the rubbers being thrown away and both made a dive for them. 
They got there a the same time ancl an angry fight followed over 
who would get the rubbers. Since it was after school there was no 
interruption by teachers and other classmates encouraged them to 
continue. Eventually one of the boys was victorious and went 
proudly home with the rubbers. 


Enough 


“What else did we need? We had enough to read, enough to 
eat, enough to listen to. We also visited quite a bit. I worked for fifty 
cents a day plus board in Edmonton. I could save fifteen dollars a 
month. Pants were one dollar, jackets were one dollar, combination 
underwear was one dollar. Fifteen dollars went a long way.” 
‘Melle Elzinga (interview) 
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Paying the Bills 

During the Depression, goods were exchanged for services 
rendered, since there was no cash to pay anyone with. John Schur- 
ing cleared land for Sigurd Tofte of Vega in the spring of 1931 and 
received two heifers in payment. Henry Strydhorst gave one hun- 
dred bushels of seed oats to George Toebes in the spring of 1932 in 
trade for a sow ready to farrow. (The sow had twelve young ones. 
After fattening the pigs and keeping two—one for buichering and 
one for increasing the herd — Henry sold the others for only 
twenty-eight dollars.) Sometimes a trade could be made for gro- 
ceries: the Elzingas brought their eggs to the Vega store and took 
home groceries in payment; the Strydhorsts sent their eggs via the 
mailman Bill Tansowny to the Red and White Store in Barrhead and 
gave along a list of groceries that had the same value to be taken 
back, 

During the 1920s, financial conditions had improved to the 
point that some Neerlandia farmers had bought fuel-powered ma- 
chinery. But once the Depression hit, gas became an item they 
could not afford. Klaas Tuininga did not use his tractor during the 
thirties and Joseph Baker took the tires off his car and left it up on 
blocks for many years. 

The families that had older sons or daughters usually did 
alright. The older children could find odd jobs in Neerlandia or 
work in Edmonton, and they sent the money earned home to their 
parents. There were one or two families in Neerlandia who simply 
could not make ends meet. They finally applied for and received 
relief during some of the Depression years. Relief amounted to 
three or four dollars a month. 


One Dollar 


Can you imagine having a little girl whose heart is set on a doll 
in Eaton’s catalogue that only costs ninety-eight cents, a little girl 
who spends every chance she gets to look at that doll, dreaming of 
what it would be like to have this precious doll to be her very own, 
and you do not have ninety-eight cents to buy that doll? I was that 
little girl and someone owed my father one dollar, but that man did 
not have one dollar either. My parents, realizing how dear that doll 
was to my heart, promised me that should they ever collect that one 
dollar, I could have that doll. Imagine when this man came and paid 
the one-dollar debt to my father and Icould have the doll! They kept 
their promise and I can still remember that doll. I think I must have 
been the happiest and the luckiest little gir! in Neerlandia. 

Now I realize the great sacrifice it must have been for my 
parents to fulfill my wish, when that dollar was needed for so many 
other important things. 





Grace Wierenga 


Health Care 

If money was scarce for clothing, it was equally scarce for 
medical expenses, One went to the hospital only in emergencies, 
and then special arrangements had to be made to pay the bill. Many 
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women still had their babies born at home with the help of a 
midwife, even though Dr. Verreau was practicing in Barrhead and a 
hospital, St. Elizabeth's, had been built there. Gerrit Kippers had 
his appendix taken out in 1932 or 1933 by Dr. Verreau and, as Gerrit 
said," think he took a pig for my appendix.” Sophie Wierenga also 
had her appendix taken out in the Barrhead hospital in 1936. Her 
father, Hendrik, paid off part of the bill by bringing Dr. Verreau a 
wagon load of lumber. Sophie paid off the rest by working in the 
hospital doing the laundry. In 1936, three-year-old Cornelius Schur- 
ing needed treatment for osteomyelitis. Dr. Verreau was paid with 
eggs and veal. Later Cornelius had to go to the General Hospital in 
Edmonton for an operation which cost one hundred dollars; the 
subsequent eighteen month stay cost an additional one hundred 
dela, To pay this enormous bl, John Sehuring mace an agrec- 
‘ment with the hospital and a packing plant. He would have animals 
brought to the packing plant and the meat would go to the hospital. 
The hospital credited him with one cent more per pound than the 
going price for the meat. 

The provincial government initiated some free medical as- 
sistance during the thirties. In 1935, a Travelling Clinic came to 
Neerlandia and the medical team did a number of minor opera- 
tions. The annual report of the Department of Health in 1935 stated 
that the Travelling Clinic visited thirty-four centres. 


“This clinic was inthe field from May 20th to September 28th. During this 
time 4,105 persons were examined and 888 operations for the removal of tonsils 
and adenoids were performed, as well as a considerable number of minor 
‘operations. The staff consisted of a surgeon in charge, one physician, two 
dentists, three nurses and two truck drivers, and the same high standard of 
service was provided as in previous years. The dentists on the staff examined 
5,04 children, gave treatment to 2,149, and extracted 2,238 teeth.” 


The Clinic 

The two-room school was turned into a miniature hospital. The 
little room was used as a check-up room and a recovery area. The 
bigroom was the operating area. The Travelling Clinic had come ina 
large transport truck equipped with recovery cots, operating tables, 
and all other necessary medical equipment. All schoo! children 
were supposed to be checked and anyone else needing attention 
was able to get it. 

It was a very hot day in August. The children who came were 
given a physical examination and, if further attention was needed, 
they were sent to wait their turnin the cloak rooms; one for girlsand 
one for boys. When his or her turn came, the nurse helped the 
patient onto the operation table, and the doctor administered ether. 
‘Noone who was operated on that day will ever forget it — the smell 
ofether trying to count, the ringing sounds in your ears, and the 
flashing lights as you went under. When the patient awoke in the 
recovery room it was a gruesome thing. Everyone was sick and 
came out of the ether spitting up blood and wondering where they 
were and what had happened. Volunteers helped to clean up the 
patients and get them ready to be picked up by parents, then 
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Bill and Carrie Othuis, wedding 
photo, 1934. 





John and Johanna Visser, wedding 
Dhoto, 1934. 


changed the cots to get them ready for the next patients. One child 
followed the next in quick succession. A large number of children 
had their tonsils and adenoids removed and found when they woke 
up that they had teeth missing too. (They all missed the tooth fairy.) 
It must have been very difficult for the parents to take those sick 
children home over bumpy roads in wagons or democrats. 

After the operation, most children had very sore throats. With 
some children the bleeding did not stop quickly and they were sick 
for many days. Others were up and eating the next day. Still others 
were out herding cows two or three days afterward. 

The Clinic left the next day and returned at regular intervals to 
administer the inoculation program. It is amazing that not a pa- 
tient was lost. 

Sadie Prins 


Getting Married 
It took courage to get married during the Depression years — 
courage and trust in the Lord who holds the future. Couples that 
got married during the thirties began housekeeping with little in 
the way of material possessions although things were cheap if you 
could afford them. It was more difficult for some than for others. 

Bill and Carrie Olthuis, who married in March 1934, had a new 
little house but could not afford to put linoleum on the floor. It was 
merely oiled. They could not afford the heavy paper that was 
generally tacked to the walls before wallpapering, but they did buy 
‘wallpaper — at ten cents a roll. Carrie papered the walls. It looked 
nice too, until the wallpaper dried and cracked along every board. 
What a disappointment! Bill and Carrie bought a bed, a stove, and 
some unpainted chairs with fifty dollars Bill had borrowed from 
Sam Howey. For twenty-five cents they got a rocking chair without 
rockers. Jim Johnman made some for it. When their wedding day 
came, Bill got married in his brother’s shoes because his own had 
the soles worn through — and that would be visible when they 
knelt for the wedding prayer. 

John and Johanna Visser, who married in the fall of 1934, were 
better able to buy the things they needed. John had the proceeds of 
his crop to spend. With the two hundred dollars he received, he 
first paid Menne Nanninga the one-hundred he owed for thresh- 
ing, Then he and Johanna went to Edmonton to buy some house- 
hold items with the rest of the money. Dick Fisher, the trucker, 
offered to freight the items at no charge for wedding present. In 
town John and Johanna bought a new bed and mattress and some 
second-hand items such as a sewing machine, a wood-and-coal 
stove, and a dresser. They even had money left for a set of rings 
which cost fifteen dollars and a wedding picture taken at a pho- 
tographer’s— about eight dollars Johanna had worked in Edom 
ton for two months at $12.50 a month. With her earnings, they 
bought a dining room table, five chairs, and one armchair. 


Government Work Camps 
The Canadian federal government financed work camps from 
1932 to 1935 to relieve the problem of the unemployed. A govern- 
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‘ment agent came to Neerlandia and went from farm to farm to find 
anyone that was willing to have a land-clearing camp set up on his 
land and/or willing to have his land cleared. Siebren Tiemstra and 
Henry Kipper St each agreed to have camp set up on his quater 
On the camp site, canvas tents were erected as living quarters 

for the men. Each camp had a full-time cook who cooked plenty of 
,00d food. (The Tiemstra children would get the empty cans of jam 
‘om the camp cook. The cans had enough jam left in them that the 
children could use it on sandwiches — a real treat.) Besides the 
cook, two men stayed in camp each day to cut up firewood using a 
crosscut saw. Each weekday morning at about eight o'clock, the rest 
of the men would walk single file to the area that had to be cleared. 
‘They were well-outfitted for the work of clearing, being provided 
with double-bitted axes, mattocks, adzes, and crosscut saws. After 
cutting down the trees and bushes, the logs and brush were piled 
up teepee-wise so that water could drain off easily. The men went 
back to camp for Iunch and their work day was over at five o'clock. 


Regulations for men in the land-clearing camp included the 
following: 

“The conditions under which these works will be carried out 
are as follows: 

(a) Accomodation, food and medical care will be provided in 
Kind, and an allowance not exceeding 20 cents per diem for each day 
worked in Camp, exclusive of days in transit proceeding to camp, 
will be issued in cash. 

(b) Clothing which is issued to personnel on Unemployment 
Reliof Projects does loes not become the private property of the individ- 
ual. 

(0) The clothing which the man may be permitted to retain on 
discharge will be strictly limited to essential articles on his person. 
Spare underwear, socks, ‘Necessaries’ etc., will be withdrawn and 
returned to camp stores. 

(d) Rubbers and Boots, Knee, rubber, are station (camp) stores 
and will be issued from time to time only as required for specific 
purposes. ”* 


One land-clearing camp was located on the NE 14-61-3-5. Ithad 
forty to fifty men and they cleared land for Siebren Tiemstra, Henry 
‘Mast, Bill Olthuis, and Jim Johnman. They spent most of one winter 
there. Gerben Tiemstra, who was hired to haul water for them, went 
‘once a day with a team of horses and a sleigh with four empty 
barrels on it to the Kalmbach farm in Mellowdale. The Kalmbachs 
had a good well with a windmill, so if there was a wind Gerben did 
not have to pump. The water was pumped into the barrels using a 
hose, but once Gerben got back to the camp, he had to unload the 
water with a pail. The job took him about four-and-a-half hours. 
‘The other camp, which employed one hundred men, was located on 
the line between the north quarters of 16-62-3-5. These men cleared 
on quarters belonging to Henry Kippers Sr., John Kippers Sr., and 
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Workers leaving the land clearing on 
Kippers. 


kitchen crew, land clearing camp on 
Kippers. 


Bill Bouwman. Gerrit Kippers hauled water for the camp. There was 
hardly any snow that winter, so he used the horses and wagon. 
Every morning at about six o'clock, he left for camp where he 
picked up five 45-gallon barrels and drove to a natural spring north 
of Bonstrom’s in Vega. Once there he and his assistant, a man from 
the camp, filled the barrels using pails. They made it back to camp 
around one o'clock. Gerrit often had a meal there before going 
home again. On Saturdays, he had to make two trips; the second 
‘one to Baird Lake to provide water for the men’s Saturday-night 
baths, 





The farmers had to pay the government five to ten dollars per 
acre for the clearing done on their land, depending on how heavy 
the timber was. After the clearing had been done, though, some of 
the farmers could not afford to break the land and the brush grew 
up again. Most of them could not afford to pay the government 
either, so in later years much of the debt was forgiven. 
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Camps 


“During the Depression the government was afraid men 
would rebel. They made camps for men and provided food and a 
small wage. Siebren [Tiemstra] had a camp. They cleared more than 
one hundred acres. Farmers were supposed to pay the government 
six dollars an acre . . . The government passed a debt adjustment 
act because people ‘could not; pay forit-. The debt was wiped out 
They gotofl pretty good. It took  lotof barre to ventore that. There 
was a lot of jealousy about it.” 

John Ingwersen (interview) 


Government Aid 
The federal government initiated some programs to aid the 
farmers. During 1932, under R. B. Bennett, the government 
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awarded grain farmers a bonus of five cents. bushel ata timewhen 
wheat was nineteen cents a bushel. In 1936-1937 the government of 
Mackenzie King set up seed program. In Neerlandia the cropshad 
frozen during the fall of 1935 (threshing was charged by the hour 
that year) and there was not enough feed for the winter and no seed 
grain for the next year. A government official came to Neerlandia in 
the spring of 1936 and set up his office in the church basement. 
Anyone who needed seed grain was advised to see him. The 
basement was filled with people and, unfortunately for some who 
had come early, he called everyone up in alphabetical order. 

The Depression created many difficulties for the farmers but, 
as one farmer said, “The worst was the taxes’; there was just no 
money for taxes. Taxes were calculated according to the land assess- 
ment. In 1929, Rienk de Jager had paid a municipal tax of $31.05, 
Henry Kippers Sr. had paid the amount of $20.10 on his homestead, 
and Joseph Baker had paid $24.45. That kind of money was difficult 
to obtain during the thirties. The government did allow farmers to 
pay off some of their tax debt by working on the road. Oene Piers 
worked on the road one winter clearing land on the road allowance 
along the SE 21-62-3-5. Henry Strydhorst also worked off some 
taxes on the road for the wage of one dollar a day. The government 
added interest each year to taxes owing. One day in 1936 or 37, a 
notice was posted in the post office of the Neerlandia store listing 
the tax quarters which the government would sell if taxes on them 
were not paid. (And there were some who thought this would be a 
good opportunity to buy land cheaply.) Henry Strydhorst’s name 
‘was on the list; he had a high tax bill including compound interest. 
He and his father-in-law went to the municipal district office in 
Freedom to talk to J. C. Allen, the secretary-treasurer. Mr. Allen 
accepted a small payment on the debt; as long as the farmers were 
willing to pay on the debt the government was satisfied. Asa result 
of government legislation, taxes could be consolidated. The penal- 
ties and interest were removed and a yearly payment plan was set 
up for each farmer. One farmer could not pay his taxes and did lose 
his quarter. 
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Only a few immigrants came to Neerlandia during the thirties 
— partly because of the world-wide Depression, but also Neerlan- 
dia was considered full in regard to available land. On January 1, 
1933, William van Ark, a colonization agent and former resident of 
Neerlandia, wrote: 

*Neerlandia always had large families, some even M4 children, The chil 
dren who were small when thelr parents moved in, are getting married now. The 
umber of marriages will increase every year. These young people desire to 
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secure land in the same district if possible, because they do not wish to lose the 
church connection but the land available is very limited and quarters marked as 
‘no good are taken. To the south isa strip of heavy timber, tothe north the sandy 
hills ofthe Athabasca River, tothe west swamp and muskeg and tothe east more 
unsuitable land 
Neerlandia can be called a district with an overflowing population and ifa 
umber of them have to secure land elsewhere they will msist on going to 
district where they can start or join another group ofthe same denomination.”” 
He encouraged Dutch immigrants to find another place to settle. 


Councillors 

In 1932 the councillors had their payment for each Municipal 
District meeting they attended reduced from five to four dollars. In 
41933 it was further reduced to three dollars and sixty cents. The 
councillors also received payment for mileage to and from the 
meetings and for mileage covered doing supervisory work. The 
mileage rate of ten cents per mile remained the same despite other 
cutbacks. 


‘The thirties, in spite of the hard times, were fascinating years. 
Dating that decade such things as ballpoint pens nylon stockings, 
refrigerators, cellophane, and canned soup and baby food made 


their appearance in Canada though it took some time before they 


could be seen in Neerlandia. In Neerlandia, the new thing was the 
radio. The whole family would sit around the radio to listen to such 
programs as “Amos ‘n Andy” or “The Happy Gang” and friends 
would be invited over to listen as well. With the coming of the radio, 
people had an increased awareness of the outside world. Farm 
‘magazines such as the Free Press Weekly or The Country Guide had 
always been read, but the news wasat leasta week old — even if you 
had a subscription. Ifit was passed along a few times, the news was 
even older. But with the radio, one could follow world events as 
they happened. People could hear reports on the hunt for the Mad 
Trapper in 1932 or on the mining disaster in Nova Scotia in 1934. The 
birth of the Dionne quintuplets was an event that everyone heard 
about, whether they had a radio or not, and which captured every- 
one’s attention. Some people listened to Edward VIII's abdication 
speech in 1936, while others heard King George's inaugural speech, 
remembering that he stammered and that it was reported that 
Queen Elizabeth held his hand to give him confidence. 


Our First Radio 

In the year 1931, my father built a radio powered by a large car 
battery. We used earphones and could hear programs from Edmon- 
ton. Once we even picked up a program from Seattle, How thrilling 
it was; we let our imaginations work, and could almost picture the 
people we were hearing. The radio was truly a great source of 
excitement, 

We took turns listening, and one day Simon heard that anyone 
hearing that program who lived in the country could write in to the 
station and tell them where they lived. Then the one living the 
farthest away would win a prize. Simon, only thirteen at the time, 
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The Royal Visit 


AA truckload of pupils and some 
women of tha coommuntty ‘teft When the truckload reached Edmonton, they went tothe river fiats at Laurier Park, where 


Teen 0G a of Jone 2, they ate lunch. A cream can of chocolate milk was supplied by Mc Fisher. After lunch, 
ieee a King Gootge Vi and they drove to Portage Avenue (Kingsway) where bleachers had been set up The area 
ee nse erate achiey (lors. Was still bush and was caled The Hudson’ Bay Reserve, 

(ground) took the students of grade 

fourand up. A group of students from 

‘Shoal Creek went along too. Mr Fish- 

fe provided the transportation and 

put seats In the back of his truck 10 

‘accommodate the passengers. 


ROYAL VISIT 


RESERVED SEAT TICKET 





edule . \ 


When the Parade was over, the group retumed to Neerlandia, arriving home at about 10 
pm. 


a 
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Don’t forget to cheer Their Majesties on this historie 
oceasion. The King and Queen of England have left 
their native land to visit Canada for the first time! Let 
your voices tell Their Majesties you are glad they have 
honoured us so! 


If you haven't already bought your reserved seats, get 
them at Mike's Newstand before it is too late. 


If you want to reserve a room, phone 28282, or go 
to 10064 100th Street (opposite the Macdonald Hotel). 
All available rooms in the city are listed there. 


oe 


A FEW THINGS TO KEEP IN MIND 
‘Men should remove their hats while Their Majesties 
are passing by. 


Join in the singing. And cheer when the Royal Pro- 
gress comes in sight along the route. 


Get your seat early. 
Watch for special direction signs through the city. 
Stores close at 12.80 noon in the city June 2nd. 


Streets on which Royal Uar and Progress will travel 
closed to motor traffic after 11.00 a.m, 


Open again’at 6.30 p.m., except 100th Street from 
G.N.R. Depot to Macdonald Hotel. 

Comfort Stations are located at rear of all bleachers 
and in schools on or close to Royal Progress Route, all 
marked by prominent signs. 


First Aid depots, manned by trained men, nurses 
and doctors, will be found all along the route, marked by 
a large Red Cross. 


+ 


A FEW DON'TS 
Don’t cross the Royal Route after Their Majesties 
come in sight. 
Don’t leave your seat tickets at home. 
‘Don’t crowd while standing in line. 








Edmonton = Alberto 
i939 
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SONGS 


FOR EVERYONE 


THE ROYAL VISIT COMMITTEE 
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Funny money. 


eagerly wrote in. The household was filled with suspense and 
excitement in the hope we would win. Win we did, and one day we 
received the parcel! Inside was a beautiful mauve taffeta cushion. 
Whata luxury for our old furniture to have such a pillow sitting on 
the couch! 

Grace Wierenga 


A popular radio program in the early 30s was William Aber- 
hart’s Sunday afternoon broadcasts, during which he preached, 
and expounded some economic ideas as well. William Aberhart, or 
Bible Bill, as he was often called, was chiefly responsible for forming 
the Social Credit party in early 1935. There was to be a provincial 
election on August 22, 1935, and among Aberhart’s proposals dur- 
ing his election campaign was a program of issuing money in which 
every adult in the province would receive a twenty-five dollar 
certificate each month. Sometime before the election, the secretary 
of the Social Credit party, J. H. Unwin, held a meeting in the 
Neerlandia church basement. The place was packed. He also prom- 
ised twenty-five dollars a month to everyone and some people 
“took it in like water.” In the subsequent election Aberhart’s party 
carried fifty-six seats out of a total of sixty-three. The United Farm- 
ers of Alberta party was soundly defeated, failing to get a single 
seat. Many people in Neerlandia voted for Aberhart but they main- 
tained it was because he was a Christian, not because they believed 
his election promises of monthly dividends. 


Aberhart did issue some prosperity certificates in 1936 which 
earned the name “funny money.” Some people in Neerlandia re- 
ceived a certificate, but at the cost of one cent a week to put the 
required stamp on the back of it, the certificate was considered too 
expensive and quickly redeemed. Anna Schuring was given some 
certificates by her brother Peter, who had received some from his 
dairy customers and could not use them all. Anna, who was in 
Edmonton since her son was in the hospital there, went to the Army 
and Navy store to buy some clothes. Not all stores would accept the 
funny money, but at the Army and Navy she was able to buy herself 
a grey summer coat and a dress and some clothes for the children, 
alin exchange for the certificates. Aberhart’s plans for monthly 
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dividends soon vanished, but his party's popularity remained. 

On September 10, 1939, Canada declared war on Germany. 
After Canatla became involved in the war, the prices of farm prod- 
ucts went up and the Depression was over. 


Making Ends Meet 
Even though there were not many jobs available, some found 
other ways to work and make ends meet. Bill Olthuis bought two 
heifers from Bill Krikke for thirteen dollars. After butchering them 
himself, he peddled the meat through the settlement for two cents a 
pound. He had the hides tanned at the tannery in Edmonton. After 
selling the meat and paying for the leather, he broke even, although 
he had kept some meat for himself and could use the leather for 
repairing his horse harnesses. 


Depression Period 

The year 1929 found us well-established on our farm. Prices for 
agricultural products were good. A five-gallon can of cream sold for 
$8.00. Wheat was $1.59 a bushel, hogs 12¢ a pound. We could not 
afford a large home. Prospects were rosy from the business view- 
point. Banks were already granting loans to responsible farmers, 
and after much discussion, we agreed to do what we had never 
done before: go into debt and borrow to build our home. As se- 
curity for the bank loan we had sixty acres in crop, five brood sows 
with forty-eight young ones. The yield of wheat for that year had 
been sixty bushels per acre with forty bushels for barley and eighty 
for oats. So we got the loan and I got busy building our home. 

‘That very fall, for the first time in my life, I was in debt. I was 
building a new house with a bank loan and I sold enough wheat to 
pay my threshing and store bills and kept the rest to be sold the next 
spring. But, alas, the same wheat which had sold at $1.50 to $1.80 
the previous year sold the next spring for 19¢ a bushel. 

‘Asa member of the Alberta Wheat Pool, I followed the advice 
ofthe elevator operator and decided to hold my grain for a while. In 
the spring of 1930, the whole world economic system collapsed. I 
hauled grain to Barrhead and, contrary to expectations, had to let it 
go for 19¢ a bushel. No one could explain the causes of the market 
crash but everyone was affected by it. Everything followed: hogs 
sold for $4.00 a head, dairy products were just as low. In short, we 
were flat broke and heading for bankruptcy (which had never 
entered our heads since we had come to Canada). 

In fact we were worse off than when we started fifteen years 
before. Little by little, wide-scale unemployment spread 
throughout the cities. Money became scarcer and scarcer. Wages 
dropped toa low of 10¢ per hour. Farmers could hire a man for $5.00 
per month plus their board and room. In some cases, the Bennett 
government was refunding the farmers five bucks just to get the 
men away from crowded centres. In others, men were willing to 
work ust for their keep as it was impossible to get even that in cities. 
No matter how hard one tried, there was no work or money avail- 
able. 
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Ina way, people in the country fared better than people in the 
city. They could grow their own food and always managed to have 
plenty of it. The farmers hauled wheat to get it ground into flour 
and paid the miller with half the grain. On this trading system we 
managed to get our wheat, oats, and barley threshed for all our 
needs. The miller would generally accept grain in return for the 
milling of flour, cream of wheat, and other needs. Those of us who 
had grain to spare would give some to those of us who had none. 
‘The animals supplied meat, milk, and eggs. The gardens produced 
all kinds of vegetables and the land provided hay for the cattle and 
horses and grain for the farmers own needs, if he had succeeded in 
getting enough seed to sow the land inthe spring, 

Clothes and equipment had to last. Shoes had to be repaired as 
best we could. Many were worn-out. Not being able to replace 
them, some people went barefooted, especially the children, whose 
feet grow quickly. Some of us became self-taught blacksmiths and 
farm mechanics in order to keep our farm equipment running. And 
so it was. Life carried on and people survived. 

Ted Reitsma 
‘Taken from The Struggles of a Dutch Immigrant, writen by Ted Reitsma in 1968. 


The Hungry Thirties 
Then came the Hungry Thirties. On the prairies the farmers 
were dried out and many were on relief. We managed to get gro- 
ceries, but we had to pay back the government before we could get 
the title to our land. Those were hard years. I sent four cows to 
Edmonton and received twelve dollars for them. A pig sold for 
three dollars, cream was eleven cents a pound butterfat, eggs were 
five cents a dozen, wheat twenty-five cents a bushel, and oats you 
could not sell for any price. Calves you could not give away so we 
Killed them as they were born. Klaas Krikke and I took a load of 
wheat to Westlock. The elevator man said, “I have no room for it — 
everything is full to the top. No cars to ship it — but you can go in 
the grocery store and buy some gunny sacks and we will put your 
wheat here on the scale.” And in that way we did get rid of it. A 
fellow with a load of oats was not so fortunate. It was standing on an 
open lot, he could not even get a meal for it. We went home and I 
don’t know if he sold his load of oats or not. It was not worth taking 
back the seventy miles. That was the time of the unemployed 
marching on Ottawa, the rides on the freight trains and the soup 
kitchens in every city. People had no money to pay taxes so the 
government had to mark ‘paid’ on the taxes, even if they had only 
paid a part of it. 'm sure the government lost on that. But we did not 
starve; we were just poor in the midst of plenty! 
Ben Lievers 
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Oil Money 
After working for farmers for seven days a week for the grand 
sum of twenty to twenty-five dollars per month, John Vanee was 
lured to Turner Valley by the prospects of making big money in the 
oil fields. In the spring of 1928 he began working as a roughneck for 
ninety-three cents an hour, fifty-six dollars a week. Living expenses 
were one dollar per day, allowing John accumulation’ of excess 
money to play the stock market. Prior to the crash of 1929, he was 
worth approximately $20-30,000 on paper. (In 1930 John and a 
friend took a trip to Ontario for a month in a 1930 Essex.) By 1931, 
however, John arrived in Neerlandia driving a Model A Ford and 
owning about three thousand dollars to begin homesteading. He 
traded the Model A for a cow. For furniture he purchased a solid 
brass bed, a stove, anda table and chairs, which were brought from 
Edmonton by Mr. Quick. Four horses and harnesses were pur- 
chased at an auction in Edmonton. John also boughta walking plow, 
a disc, harrows, a wagon, a sleigh, and a buggy. All these pur- 
chases, as well as the building ofa shack anda barn, pretty well took 

care of the three thousand dollars. 
Frances Vanee Churchill 


FOOTNOTES 
‘Annual Report of the Department of Public Health, Province of Alberta, 1935, pg 


Extract, Regulations, Unemployment Relief Works, 1933, Provincial Archives of 
Alberta, Edmonton, 

°Memorandum for Mr. H. S. Kent: RE: Holland Settlement, Neerlandia, Alta., 
January 1, 1933. 
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32 The War Years 





In training, Moose Jaw, 1942. Simon 
Tuininga. 


THE WAR YEARS: 


ost Neerlandians first became interested in the war events 
happening in Europe when Germany invaded Poland in 1939. They 
said to each other, “Those poor Dutchmen, they will be next.” 
Everyone hoped Britain and Germany would settle their dif- 
ferences, but that was not to be. Canada, as a country in the 
‘Commonwealth, felt its interests lay with Britain and enfered the 
war on September 10, 1939. 

The radio was full of news about the war, and those who did 
not have a radio heard the news from neighbours. The Free Press 
and The Family Herald, farm papers that came to most homes, 
recorded the events vividly. The older generation remembered 
World War I with its hardships and deprivations and parents hoped 
and prayed their sons would not be called to serve. Many shed 
private tears. 

When the eligible men heard about the war and realized they 
could be called up, many felt like running for the bush. This was the 
first reaction, but more sensible thoughts soon followed. 

Jim Johnman was the first local man to enlist (about 1939). He 
was of Scottish origin and probably felt strongly about the defense 
of his native country. The army also offered employment, which 
was hard to come by right after the Depression. Perhaps he saw 
enlistment as a means to keep his family fed in hard times. 

Canada’s military forces were few and the government used 
draft laws to increase the armed forces. The able-bodied men from 
twenty-one to thirty-five years of age could be conscripted, al- 
though one could enlist at age eighteen. Farmers were exempt 
because they were producers of food needed by the forces. The 
government usually allowed one young man to stay on the farm to 
assist his father with the farming. A person could also be exempted 
for medical reasons. 

In January 1941 four Neerlandia men received notice to report 
to Camrose for basic training: George Anema, John Ingwersen, 
Henry B. Lievers, and Clarence Mast. John Ingwersen was dis- 
qualified for medical reasons so soon returned home. George 
Anema came home after one month because he was needed on the 
farm. After these first men were called, the community realized that 
even their little settlement was to be actively involved. Men went, 
not with a sense of loyalty to the Netherlands, but because they 
were concerned citizens of Canada. They went to defend the coun- 
try they loved. 

Never before in their sheltered lives had the men from 
Neerlandia been exposed to experiences such as in basic training 
camp. Discipline was very strict. They were taught to obey orders 
without question. There was an army slogan that said it all: “It’s not 
to say why, just do and die.” Route marches to build stamina were 
the order of the day. The men went on drills, and learned how to 
shoot rifles the army's way, not the farmer's way. They learned how 
to operate machine guns and other heavy artillery. Everything was 
cleaned and polished every day. Can you imagine these farmers’ 
sons scrubbing floors? They did, and if orders were not obeyed 
there were more floors to scrub, maybe even the same one ten times 
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over for punishment. One trainee put it this way, “Along with the 
lye and homemade soap there were always others who were there 
beside you, also learning to scrub and obey.” 

At training camp the boys were exposed to other things. Some 
contracted measles, mumps, or chicken pox; others became very 
homesick. For many this first time away from home was traumatic 
— many had never even been to a barbershop before, Others 
realized this was only training camp and considered it an adven- 
ture. Basic training lasted anywhere from one to four months. At 
first the boys were allowed to return home on leave after basic 
training was completed. 


Jim Levers, Clarence Mast, John Pe- 
ters, John Bos, Joe H. Wierenga. 
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George Lievers,c. 1942. 


In uniform. Bert Nanninga, 1944. 








There were many promotions to persuade men to enlist for 
overseas duty. Catchy tunes were played on the radio. Everyone 
heard songs like “Pack Up Your Troubles’, “It’s a Long Way to 
Tipperary”, "The White Cliffs of Dover’, “Whistle While You 
Work’, “Lili Marlene”, and “Danny Boy”. Soldiering was portrayed 
as adventure-filled and glamourous. Were you not patriotic? There 
were rumours of Hitler and his idea of a superrace. Men were 
challenged to defend the world against domination by Germany. 
However, these promotions did not affect the boys from Neerlandia 
much, 

As the war progressed, the conscription policy changed and 
oncea soldier was in basic training camp, he could receive orders for 
active duty overseas. After this preliminary training, depending on 
‘one’s qualifications, the men could choose the branch of the military 
in which they wished to serve: army, air force, or navy. Most local 
men served in the Royal Canadian Army, but Henry Bouwman and 
Simon Tuininga joined the air force. 

The wages for serving the country were $1.25 per day if the 
soldier remained in Canada, and $1.50 per day if he was sent 
overseas. The men usually sent one-half of the overseas pay home 
to their wives or mothers. The other half was kept for spending 
money, though all needs, except items such as cigarettes and beer, 
were supplied by the army. 

Once the first shock was over, most of the local boys stationed 
in Canada enjoyed the forces. They had no say over matters anyway 
so they realized they might as well make the best of it. They 
received a furlough once a year which entitled them to two weeks 
leave. For this leave the army paid the train fare home and back. Ifa 
soldier was needed on the farm he could also get a harvest leave of 
four to five weeks. First, however, it had to be proven that the need 
was there; a letter from a minister or other authorized person was 
required as proof, If a soldier stayed away a few extra days his pay 
would be docked and he would be put on detention. Anytime army 
personnel rode the train, even for personal reasons, the fare was 
automatically half price if they were in uniform. 

Uniforms actually did wonders for those boys! Girls in Edmon- 
ton went wild for uniformed fellows, especially at first; they were 
always offering to take the soldiers out for coffee. When a soldier 
came back to Neerlandia on furlough, he could have his pick of the 
local girls. The younger boys of the community looked at the uni- 
forms and dreamed of glamour and adventures in faraway places. 

The men in army camp did not find it difficult to practise their 
religious beliefs. Every Sunday morning they had church parade. 
In uniform, they were marched three abreast and would split up to 
attend either a Catholic or Protestant service, usually held in the 
drill hall and led by a chaplain. The chaplain would give a Biblical 
message and the group would sing songe and pray. A song often 
requested was “Oh God Our Help In Ages Past’ 

Naturally there were many undesirable things a Christian 
would face, among them continuous swearing and drinking. The 
local boys soon picked their chums from those they had things in 
common with and whose life-style was similar to theirs. 

Before the men were sent overseas they were given a few days 
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embarkation leave — that was spent saying goodbye to family and 
friends. All prayed that their lives would be spared and they would 
be reunited with their loved ones. Once they were back with the 
forces again there was little time to think about these things because 
of the full routine. 

While overseas, a few had opportunity to visit some famous 

s, including St. Peter’s and the Eriseaesn tn Roane. The sights 
were very impressive, but the soldiers were unable to appreciate 
the beauty of a country under the adverse circumstances in which 
they were seeing it. 

Canada was also involved in the war effort on the home front. 
Plants that had made vacuum cleaners before the war began to 
make machine guns. Automobile factories were converted to man- 
ufacture airplanes, engines, and tanks. Women filled positions to 
release men for combat. Jennie Hiemstra of Neerlandia worked at 
the Coca-Cola bottling plant in Edmonton. No women had worked 
there before the war, and the managers were pleasantly surprised at 
what women could do. 

Many food items were in short supply during the war. For 
some items that consumers had to buy on a regular basis, ration 
coupons were instituted in 1942. The items rationed were coffee, 
tea, sugar, butter, and, later, preserves and meats. Shoppers had to 
take their coupons with them when they shopped and surrender a 
certain number of coupons for each rationed item they bought. The 
rationing of butter, meat, and preserves did not affect Neerlandia 
residents much. Almost everyone milked cows, made butter, put 
up their own preserves, and had animals to use for meat. The local 
people were probably most affected by the sugar ration. The 

trydhorst family traded their sugar and butter coupons for used 
dresses from the Elzingas. Some started drinking their coffee and tea 
without sugar while others drank milk instead. A few families, such 
as the Henry Hiemstras, Albert Masts, and Pete Tuiningas, kept 
bees to supplement their sugar requirements with honey. The Blue 
Ribbon Manufacturing Company did put out a Blue Ribbon Cook- 
book during the war which contained sugarless recipes for cakes 
and other baked goods. In the fall, during canning time, extra sugar 
was available 


At St. Peters in Rome, 1944, Pete 
Emmerzael on the right. 
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Plaques received by Henry Kippers 
for selling Victory Bonds. 





Coffee or tea was available with one coupon. If the coupons 
were used for tea, then one could not buy coffee. Aebe and Minnie 
Plantinga dug up dandelion roots, scraped them, cut them into 
long thin strips, and dried them. The strips were then roasted in the 
oven and ground, and used instead of ground coffee. There may 
have been a small amount of bartering for ration coupons, but most 
of the people made do with what was available. They were not 
accustomed to luxury and tried to live within the bounds imposed 
upon them. Besides, there was always plenty to eat on the farm. 

Gasoline was also rationed, but it was not used extensively in 
the community and there was no rationing of purple gas. With some 
advance planning there was no need to run short of gas. Truckers 
could get permits to buy the needed amounts to operate their 
business. 

‘There were many other shortages too, since raw materials were 
being used for the war effort. Certificates were issued for auto- 
mobiles, tires, stoves, and washing machines. These certificates 
were given on the basis of need, and one had to prove to the local 
ration board that he had a genuine need for a particular item. 
Rubber tires had recently become available in this area and if one 
was fortunate and had bought some before the shortage, he would 
not need new tires because they were expected to last from six to 
eight years. Tires bought during the war, though, were made of 
synthetic rubber but seemed to be composed of sawdust and other 
foreign material held together with rubber; they fell apart in no 
time. As the war progressed, farm implements became almost 
impossible to buy. Used tires and aluminium were collected at the 
school for recycling. Secondhand items were difficult to obtain too. 
A few farmers in Neerlandia managed to buy a secondhand car, but 
‘one remembers looking for a car and finding only one lone adver- 
tisement of a car for sale in an Edmonton paper — and that car was 
in Saskatchewan! 

Several other smaller, but crucial, items were difficult to obtain. 
Rubber rings for canning jars were in short supply. Clothespins 
with metal springs were unavailable and peg clothespins were sold 
instead. These usually were too thick or too thin for the line and 
soon cracked in half. If one ran out of clothespins, clothes were 
draped over the clothesline or a fence. Toothpaste was sold in tubes 
and John Gray, the Watkins man, had to have the empty tubes back 
before he could sell the householder a new, full tube. This was also 
the case if shaving cream was purchased in tubes. Elastic, though 
available, was of very poor quality. It did not have much stretch to it 
and what it did have was soon lost. 

Nylon stockings were almost unobtainable during the war 
because nylon was being used to make parachutes. In order to be 
fashionable, the girls would paint their legs beige with a sponge. A 
friend would draw a black line down the back of the leg for a seam, 
completing the “stockings”. 

Farm prices rose during the war years because of the great 
demand for the food the farmer was producing. With extra income, 
buta shortage of items to purchase, some farmers had extra cash. In 
order to finance the war effort the government sold Victory Bonds 
and Henry Kippers Sr. became the agent in Neerlandia. One family 
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remembers buying at least three thousand dollars worth of these 
Victory Bonds because there was not much else to spend their 
money on. A small amount of interest was paid to the buyer and 
these bonds could be cashed at any time. 

The women of the community did their part too. Jacoba Koning 
‘was in charge of the Red Cross effort in this community. She would 
give wool to any woman who had the time to knit. Socks, scarves, 
and toques were among the items made by various volunteers. Old 
sheets were cut into strips, rolled up, and sent to the Red Cross for 
use as bandages on the front lines. 

As much contact as possible was kept with the soldiers who 
were away. Parents and friends prayed for the safe return of each 
one gone. The Young People’s Society took turns writing to their 
members and The Banner was sent to some. Clarence Mast recalls 
that he was asked the name of his favourite hymn. His choice — “It 
is Well With My Soul” — was sung by the congregation one Sunday. 
Letters from home were always coveted by the soldiers and they 
enjoyed the local newspapers that were often included. Family and 
friends also sent them parcels containing personal items such as 
cigarettes, chocolate bars (when available), gum, cans of Spork or 
Spam, or some little item the soldiers had requested. Sometimes 
the men would not receive the parcels, but the families continued 
sending them with the hope that someone (other than the enemy) 
would use and appreciate the contents. 

Jan Koning, manager of Neerlandia Co-op, was very patriotic 
and interested in the war effort. He had a world map tacked up ona 
wall in the store and used coloured pins to show the advance or 
retreat of the Allied forces — the pins were moved according to the 
different areas of combat. This map became a gathering place for 
customers who were also interested in the war. 

The eight o'clock news every night was a very important time 
(Who does not remember the voice of Matthew Halton or Lorne 
Green coming from the CBC?) Children had to either be in bed or 
very quiet. Some of them had the strange idea that after the war was 
over there would not be any more news. 

Finally good news was heard, “Victory in Europe!” There was 
much celebrating in the Allied nations when V-E (Victory in Europe) 
Day was declared May 8, 1945. Huge bonfires were lit in England 
where Bert Nanninga was stationed. Simon Fisher was also in 
England and he recalls church bells ringing and people singing and 
dancing in the streets. Clarence Mast was in Germany but although 
they knew of the victory, the troops there were still on the alert 
because of sporadic fighting by small bands of Germans. Later 
thousands of soldiers came together in drill halls to be entertained 
for over a week. This victory celebration included nightly variety 
shows with much singing, band-playing, and other entertainment 
performed by army women and men. 

After that wonderful news the soldier's life became more relax- 
ed. The troops did not parade much and now put in time overseas 
waiting for a ship to take them home. No more spit and polish 
either! The peace and quiet was a dramatic change from the pre- 
vious constant noise and activity. 

While the veterans had been away fighting, the farmers at 


Young People’s had a picnic celebra- 
tion in Vega sandhills after VoJ Day, 
1945. Thelma Sturwold, Frances 
‘Anema, Annie Leder, Sophie Ane- 
ma, 
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home had done well. After the war, legislation was passed to help 
soldiers get on their feet again in farming. The Veterans Land Act 
entitled the returning soldiers to nonrepayable grants for clearing 
and improving farmland. Money was also available for purchasing 
farmland at an interest rate of 3¥2 percent with a twenty-year repay- 
ment term. Later other loans were available at five percent if obliga- 
tions had been met on the first loans. There were no taxes on land 
owned by veterans until oné year after they were home. 

When the soldiers returned home they found Neerlandia and 
its citizens had changed very little— the soldiers were the ones who 
had changed. They were no longer “bush rabbits” and their think- 
ing was slightly different. They had known many soldiers, come 
into contact with many different ideas, and came home with a 
broader view of life. Neerlandia seemed sheltered and removed 
from reality and yet they were thankful to be home; Neerlandia 
seemed awfully quiet, but they were glad to relax. No community 
welcome was given to the returning men. No fuss was made on 
their account and most soon became involved in farming again. But 
the change was almost too dramatic. For those who had served on 
the front lines it took a long time to be at ease again and a shot or any 
loud bang would make them drop to the ground immediately. The 
army had given them a sense of comradeship which they now 
missed. The men were somewhat at loose ends and unsure whether 


they wanted to continue farming, though most eventually did. 
Even though Neerlandia residents did not give the returning sol- 
diers a hero's welcome, they were also glad that the war was over 
and their sons had returned. 


A Prisoner of War 

Iwas drafted in June 1942 at the age of twenty-six. The army put 
me in Infantry and I was sent to Grande Prairie for my basic 
training. From there I was sent to Calgary for advanced training. I 
took sick then and after I recuperated Ihad to wash dishes and look 
after the Mess Hall, In February 1943 I went to England for more 
training and I stayed there about four to five months. While in 
England, I met Jim Johnman who was in the Royal Edmonton 
Regiment, a group of six hundred men. 

From England our division was sent to Sicily by boat. It was 
July 1943. The invasion of Sicily had taken place four days before, 
and sixty thousand Italian soldiers had been taken prisoner. This 
happened at the time when Italy had surrendered to Eisenhower 
and the Germans were retreating. Many bridges had been bombed 
and rivers had to be crossed by pontoons (inflated rubber boats). We 
stayed in Sicily for one week, then chased the Germans up to 
Cortona, the winterline, which was one hundred and fifty miles 
northwest of Rome. We also called it the static line. It was hard for 
us, as well as the enemy, to move because of the mud. I did 
patrolling while there at Campobasso, Italy, which was one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles southeast of Rome, and got hit by 
machine-gun fire in the leg. The doctor put a cast on and I was flown 
toa hospital in Phillipville, North Africa. 

Iwas at Cassino, Italy, seventy-five miles southeast of Rome in 
the spring of 1944. The Germans had a strong hold on the city and 
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(On the move in Potenza, Italy. Simon Fisher sith from lft 


resisted Allied attempts to seize it. We fought a battle there for 
eleven days, and many soldiers were killed. After this we re- 
grouped and went to the east coast of Italy to fight. While advancing 
ane time at Montechicardo, some of us went about two miles too far 
ahead of the rest of the army and were taken prisoner. We were 
shipped to Moosburg outside of Munich in Germany. It was here 
that we saw carloads of people taken to the concentration camps by 
train. We saw the smoke go up and could smell the burning bodies 
at Dachau. I was placed in prison — Stalag 7A. The diet was seven 
hundred calories per day and consisted of turnip soup, cabbage 
soup without the cabbage, and black bread. Once a week we had a 
slice of sausage or a potato. Again I took sick and when I got better 
they made me work in the kitchen. Once I had baked some potatoes 
and Jackie Thompson, one of my comrades from Fort Assiniboine, 
sliced them up to distribute amongst the soldiers, But by the time 
they made the rounds there wasn’t a trumb left for me. The Ger- 
mans stole these potatoes from the Netherlands. 

Our beds were made of boards — bunk style. We had one grey 
blanket and never saw new clothes. Every other day we had to go to 
Munich to clean up the town or to fix up railroads after the bomb- 
ingsby the Allies, There were thirty-four thousand prisonersin this 
camp. I stayed for nine months. During the first month I received a 
few Red Cross parcels. The family sent parcels and Jenny sent one 
parcel each month. Many parcels and letters were lost or stolen by 
the German Army and kept in halls and churches for Hitler's last 
attack. We knew this through the underground grapevine. 

Ibecame a truck driver for the Red Cross and had to promise 1 
would not escape. On one trip there was a German officer along 
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City Man Helped 
American Advance 
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Letter from Stalag 7A. 


who often wanted to stop for a bit of gas. I could not figure him out, 
but later found out he was stalling for time, He knew we would be 
running into the Americans, which we did. They captured us. I was 
not in too good a shape and it was through a Swiss doctor that I got 
back on my feet at Konstanz, Germany. The date of my rescue was 
April 13, 1945, 

From there they flew me to England. At that time I only 
weighed ninety pounds. They gave me one bottle of Stout beer to 
drinkat every meal. Itisa rice beer and nutritious. On June 10, 1945, 
Iwent home. I took up farming in Neerlandia with the bullet still in 
my leg. It will stay there till my dying day. As I recall those days I 
must say they were dangerous. I hated it at times. We had been 
trained to kill, to destroy, and that scared me after I came home. 
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Now that all is behind, I find it also interesting, even though I still 
have nightmares about it at times, 
Simon Fisher 


My Wartime Experiences 

Itwas 1941 when I got into a uniform to serve my country. Thad 
to report in Edmonton and from there had basic training in 
Camrose. Basic training had for its aim self-discipline. The officers 
in the army ordered us to polish our shoes, the buttons of our 
uniform, and our guns every day. When we were almost finished 
our basic training I got sick and had to have an appendix operation. 
‘That meant I had to take my training again for two months. For the 
winter we moved on to Dundurn, Saskatchewan, for advanced 
training as a driver in tanks, jeeps, motorcycles, and army cars. 
After that we were sent to the court for guard duty fora while. Then 
‘we went back to Wainwright, Alberta, for more advanced training 
with other units in war games. 

From Alberta we went to Nova Scotia, and from there on to 
Halifax where we boarded a ship to England. After about six days 
on the water, we landed safe on the other side. We were, however, 
not exactly safe. In fact we had our first hair-raising experience of 
war: sirens were wailing and bombs could be heard in the distance 
We were sent into field training that same week. This time it was the 
real thing. We lived under ground sheets and under the stars, Most 
of the time it was raining, and I was glad when field training was 
finished 

From there we were flown to Kent, Belgium, in bomber planes. 
We were there for a while until we landed in the Netherlands and 
moved on through into Winschoten, the Netherlands, where I met 
my future wife, Grace. We had just met when I had to go into 
Germany again. It didn’t take long since the end of the war was 
coming. We stayed in Germany about six weeks, and in the mean- 
time I joined the occupation force. We moved back to the Nether- 
lands and had a°good rest. We were allowed to visit through the 
Netherlands, and I looked up my girlfriend again. Then I went to 
Enschede to find my relatives. We were soon back in Germany to 
keep things in order. 

‘tone time I brought some prisoners of war across the border 
to Germany. These soldiers had been in jail in the Netherlands but 
had to be put in prison camps. If they had any badges or decora- 
tions on their uniform, they were taken away from them. They were 
not allowed to go back to Germany with any sign of bravery or 
distinction. They were not allowed to even pick a flower from the 
roadside to put on their lapel. One soldier tried to get away with it 
and kept the badge on his coat. When I noticed this, I ripped this 
badge off the soldier's lapel. I took it with me and still have this 
‘badge at home. 

Thad a nice job of border patrol and was able to see my 
gitlfriend as she lived only twenty to thirty miles from where I was 
stationed. After about six or eight months, on March 6, 1946, we 
were married in Utrecht. Then it was back to Germany. My wife 
stayed by her grandparents in Winschoten, close to the German 
border, and so we saw each other quite often. 


In front ofan airraid shelter Clarence 
Mast 


CCarence swearing an oath that he 
does not have a wile in Canada, 
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Grace and Clarence alighting from 
the coach on the way othe Stadhuis. 


Later on the Dutch government closed the border, so we could 
not cross into the Netherlands, I remember one incident that hap- 
pened with a friend of mine, Kotie, who was in the secret service. 

He said he could use me as an interpreter. When he told me all 
about it, I got cold feet. Buthe talked me into it. [had to have pipson 
my shoulder to look like an officer. One time when we came along 
on our motorbikes at this small crossing I noticed guards there, but 
Kotie, ahead of me, waved me on. As! came close, the guards came 
forward, saluted me, and sent me on. That was the shaky start. I 
drove to Winschoten close to where my wife was. When [arrived | 
saw a jeep, and lo and behold, there was my major. I said to Kotie, 

“Well, my goose is cooked.” 

“That's nothing,” Kotie said, “If your goose is cooked, s0 is his, 
because he is not allowed to be here either.” Itall turned out good as 
Kotie said and I went with him several times. Sometimes I did go to 
help him but other times I used the excuse to visit Grace. We would 
not cross the border at the main crossroads, but sneak around a mile 
down. 

Finally the day came to go back to Canada. I came back in the 
first week of July 1946. Grace came to Canada two months later. 
Clarence Mast 


Boy Meets Girl 

During World War Il, Iwas teaching in Ede, Gelderland, a town 
about twelve kilometres from the town of Wageningen where I 
lived. [biked to and from school daily. My best girlfriend lived in a 
pleasant villa in Ede with her parents and sister, since their house in 
Bennekom had been destroyed in the war. One day on my way 
home from school I dropped in at my friend’s house fora cup of tea. 
Three Canadian soldiers were visiting there too. (Because the 
Netherlands had been liberated by the Canadians, the Canadian 
soldiers were welcomed in the Dutch homes.) One of them was 
Steve Abday, and I was immediately attracted to him. One might 
say it was “love at first sight.” 

When I got up to leave, Steve asked me ithe could accompany 
meon my way home. He had rented a bike for the day at the cost ofa 
carton of cigarettes. During that first bike ride together, Steve asked 
me about my family and inquired as to whether he might visit us 
some evening. 

The following night Steve arrived with cigarettes, butter, tins 
of luncheon meat, etc. Everyone liked him. He visited us whenever 
he could. We learned that Steve Martin Abday was born July 28, 
1920, at Saksenhill, Saskatchewan. He grew up on his father’s farm, 
with four brothers and six sisters. During the Second World War, he 
joined the Regina Rifle Regiment. He was sent overseas and served 
four years in the army as a mechanic and truck driver. The summer 
of 1945 passed pleasantly and all too quickly. 

One day my mother said, “I don’t know what to think about 
that Canadian soldier visiting us so often, and you, Tiny, sometimes 
going on a biking trip to show him the surroundings. I also heard 
you once saying ’Steve dear’.” 

Then quite unexpectedly came the message that the Regina 
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Rifle Regiment, of which Steve was a member, was to be discharged 
and was returning to Canada at the end of November 1945. At that 
moment we both realized that “parting is (not) such sweet sorrow.” 

Steve promised to send mea subscription to the Family Herald 
and the Free Press Weekly so I could learn more about Canada. 
Moreover, he would let me come to Canada as soon as possible. We 
didn’t anticipate that it would involve much red tape, and that it 
would take two years before we'd see each other again. The Cana- 
dian War Brides could go to Canada right away and their passage 
across the Atlantic was paid by the Canadian Government. But the 
fiancées had to go through a lot of red tape, and their husbands-to- 
be had to pay for the Atlantic crossing. 


Auskedsmiddag ‘arewell Dinner’ 


Bread Batter Cheese Sardines 
Contommé Princesse 


wgele Roast Turkey Currant Jelly 
Stokt Potais Salad Peas Carrots Fried Potatoes 


Baked Alaska 


Cale 
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Dinner forthe "War Brides”. Inset: Stove 


Finally Steve got all the papers approved and on May 10, 1947, 1 
landed in New York on the Gripsholm, a ship of the Swedish- 
‘America Line. Four other Dutch girls came across with me. Three 
‘were headed for Winnipeg and two of us for Saskatchewan. It took 
three ticket agents at New York Ceritral Station to find the province 
of Saskatchewan on the map. They had never heard of it and 
concluded, “Only Indians must live there!” 

‘The trip by train seemed endless and the melancholic blowing 
of the whistle made me very depressed. But Steve sent a telegram 
that he'd meet me at Rivers, Manitoba. How happy we were to be 
together again! Before long we arrived at Melville, Saskatchewan. 
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From Melville we drove forty-five miles by car to the farm of Steve's, 
parents in Dubuc. 

Now it was the end of May, and very warm. The rolling prairies 
were colourful with blooming wild carnations and tiger lilies. Al- 
though the prairies have their own characteristic beauty, I didn’t 
like them. There weren't many trees, only the silver willow bushes, 
and by the farmhouses there were some maple trees and lilacs. A 
dry hot wind blew constantly. It made your skin feel rough and dry. 

The skies, however, were imposing. They seemed so high and 
majestic. Thunderclouds towered like castles and the sky behind 
was a beautiful azure! Very frightening was the first thunderstorm, 
the thunder rolling on over the prairies for minutes on end. Devas- 
tating were the hailstones and the rain falling in bucketfuls from the 
sky. Everything was so great and overpowering! Still, I didn’t want 
to live there after I heard the stories of wintry blizzards which 
caused snowdrifts as high as telephone poles. 

Iremembered that [had a distant relative, G. G. Dyk, living in 
Westlock, Alberta. I persuaded Steve to visit him with me so that we 
could see what Alberta was like. We thought Alberta was beautiful 
with its abundance of different trees and green shrubs. Mr. Dyk 
took us to Neerlandia and to the Christian Reformed Church ser 
vice on a Sunday. I felt right at home going to church there and 
meeting all the Dutch people. After the service, the people stayed 
talking outside the church, a custom unknown in the Netherlands. 

Upon hearing that I was a Christian Reformed teacher just 
arrived from the Netherlands, Herman Wierenga and Carl Mast 
asked me if I wanted to teach in Neerlandia. "There would be work 
enough for Steve too,” they assured us. We liked Neerlandia very 
much, and so it was agreed that I would start teaching grades 4, 5, 
and 6 in September. 

Steve and I went back to Saskatchewan and got married in the 
United Church in Melville on July 10, 1947. 

Tine Abday 


‘The First War Bride 

After the war was over in 1945, the Canadian soldiers started to 
look for a girl to take home. I met Clarence Mast, and after ten 
months we decided to get married. He was a farmer, and La city girl 
who had never seen a cow close up. Clarence went to Neerlandia 
before I did. The Canadian Army paid for my trip. I left home on 
August 24, 1946, and was trucked to Antwerp, Belgium. There were 
one hundred war brides, and we waited for French and Belgian girls 
to join us. The boat was named the Lady Rodney. We were in 
Antwerp harbour for three days. 

‘Then we set out for Southhampton, England. We hada terrible 
storm on the North Sea and all the brides were filling up the 
cardboard boxes. Iwas the only one not sick and helped alll day with 
throwing boxes overboard, until I got in our sleeping hut. Then | 
tan back and filled a box up, as the smell was horrible in the hut. It 
was a small boat and only crossed the North Sea. 

From England we went on a big ship, the Aquitania. After ten 
days on the ocean the boat anchored in Halifax. A band was playing 
“Here Comes the Bride” for the war brides on board. Ithen travelled 





five days by train from Halifax to Edmonton, and the rest of the way 
by car. | arrived in Neerlandia on September 9, 1946, two months 
after Clarence. L was the first war bride in Neerlandia. 

So we started farming. Our quarter was all bush except for 
thirty acres — the rest had to be cleared. Of course we had no water 
and electricity, but Clarence said that water was no problem. After a 
few days with pick and shovel we had a ten-foot well with lots of 
water, although it was not very clear. Then he set off picking roots 
and clearing the bush. At night his clothes were just like the soil, 
and oh, what a job trying to clean them on a scrub board! Our light 
was a coal oil lamp and later on we had a gas lamp. I was afraid of 
that gas lamp. Sometimes when [lit the match, the lamp would give 
apuff and I would jerk the match and break the mantle. So we sat in 
the dark till we had transportation to go to the store. The roads were 
very narrow and in the winter there was lots of snow. Good thing 
there were not too many cars in those days for there was no room to 
pass anyone. 

We had the cook stove going all day, even in the hot summer. 
‘We had to heat all our water for coffee or tea on the stove. Also, the 
baker didn’t come to the house to deliver bread and cookies, so that 
was another job I didn’t know of. Mom Mast taught me how to bake 
bread. I have to admit my first loaves were like rocks, but we lived 
through it all. 

We had two cows given by Mom and Dad Mast, and I was 
scared of the things. Once Clarence was goneall day getting logs cut 
for building and then it happened: the cows, who were staked out 
since we had no fences, broke loose. I thought that I better get them 
in the barn before the boss came home, so picked up both chains 
and started walking. Every time I looked back, I thought the cows 
were going faster and faster, but it was I who was almost running. 
Atthe barn I opened the door and let the beasts in. I didn’t dare put 
them in their stalls. 

Another time I was sick and had to go see a doctor. The sleigh 
and horse stood ready. On the sleigh was an old heater with blocks 
of wood and an old chair which was bought at a sale for one dollar. 
So was sitting pretty and warm. We had to go for nine miles to the 
folks’ place and from there by car to Barrhead to see Dr. Keir. 

So you see, it was quite a change for a city girl, and being the 
first new one here, nobody understood how lost and lonely I felt. It 
was nice, however, to come to a Dutch settlement where you could 
speak your own language. 

Grace Mast 
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Viersen’s house after the Germans 
flooded the polders, 


POSTWAR IMMIGRATION 


he end of the Second World War signalled a new phase in 
Neerlandia’s history, namely the coming of a third wave of Dutch 
immigrants. The immigrants who came this time were different 
from previous immigrants and the times in which they came were 
quite unlike previous times. More significantly, they found in 
Neerlandia a well-established Dutch community with close friend- 
ship and kinship ties and on its way to Canadianization. The back- 
und and the experiences of the postwar immigrants coming to 
“anada differed from that of the Neerlandians and adjusting to life 
in Neerlandia meant adjusting to conditions which differed from 
those to which they were accustomed. 


European Background 

The people who came to Neerlandia after World War II left 
behind a war-ravaged country. The small nation of the Netherlands 
had been occupied by German taskmasters for most of the war. This, 
had the effect of levelling the social classes and creating a large 
middle class. Loss of loved ones touched a significant number of 
Hollanders: 250,000 had died as a direct result of the war. The loss of 
property was also evident everywhere, since factories, small busi- 
nesses, and buildings had been confiscated to aid the mighty Ger- 
man war-machine. Germany had also requisitioned many young, 
Dutch labourers to man her factories, forcing some to go under- 
ground to avoid this forced labour. Even in defeat, Germany man- 
aged to strike a few parting shots when their fleeing troops bombed 
out dikes, flooding large areas of farmland in southern Holland to 
impede the progress of their would-be captors. By war's end, a 
severe housing shortage and crippled industrial plants became the 
major problems for Dutch citizens. 

‘Added to these problems, there was an armed guerilla uprising 
in the Dutch East Indies soon after the war ended, necessitating the 


* enlistment of 127,000 Dutch soldiers to stamp out this new threat. 


This colony had accounted for one-sixth of Holland’s revenue be- 
fore the war. (Future Neerlandia resident Gerrit van Dijken was one 
of the men drafted in 1949 and sent to the South Pacific.) In 1950, asit 
became obvious that the Netherlands would lose its grip on her old 
colony, more than 100,000 expatriates and refugees sought refuge in 
the Netherlands, forcing an already-tight housing situation to the 
critical level. 


‘Emigration Fever’ 

Many Dutchmen had no stomach for renewed conflict and the 
immense reconstruction problems that lay before them. The fear of 
Soviet invasion in Western Europe also loomed large in many 
citizens’ minds. Asa result, an unprecedented ‘emigration fever’ hit 
the population. The Dutch had never been an emigrating people; in 
previous years, while other nations encouraged emigration as a 
solution to economic, political, and religious problems, the Dutch 
stayed home. The earlier emigration that had resulted in the estab- 
lishment of Neerlandia in 191] had been an anomaly. Now, however, 
Dutchmen from all walks of life were pressuring the government to 
let them out of the country. Canada was the destination for many, 
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pethaps because it was Canadian soldiers who had liberated the 
Netherlands in those final joyful days of World War II. For many of 
those destined for Neerlandia however, the choice was even easier. 
These people for the most part had relatives in Neerlandia with 
whom they had kept up a close correspondence during the years 
before and after the war. Mabel Elgersma and others had kept 
writing their families throughout the war and even sent ‘Care 
Packages’ upon hearing of postwar shortages. Johannes Peters also 
kept up the lines of communication with his brother Hendrik who 
was in the Netherlands. For these people and others, when emigra- 
tion fever caught hold of them, Neerlandia was the place to go. 
Emigration Begins 

Fortunately, the Dutchmen who immigrated to Canada before 
World War II had built up a good reputation among their neigh- 
bours and government officials, being known for their industrious- 
ness, integrity, and farming expertise. Thus, Canadian government 
officials were not against letting more Dutch people in when a 
request was made by the Dutch government to open the doors once 
again. 

Canadians had some hesitations initially. There was the con- 
cem that the economy would not react as well to peace as it had to 
war. The government was also intent that the poor treatment of 
returning World War I soldiers would not be repeated and that 


enough job opportunities would be available for them. As many 
farm workers had left and moved to the cities for lucrative factory 
jobs, however, Canada’s farm labour pool was experiencing severe 
shortages. The Canadian government thus quickly warmed tothe 


idea of importing Dutch farm labourers as immigrants. By January 
30,1947, Mackenzie King agreed to allow sponsored agriculturalists 
from the Netherlands into the country and in June 1947 the first 
boatload of such immigrants docked in Halifax aboard the 
Waterman. One family destined for Neerlandia was on the boat: the 
Jan Pas family, sponsored by Jan’s uncle Gerhard, who had made 
the trip to Neerlandia some twenty years before. Even before the 
two governments signed formal agreements later that year, another 
boat, the Tabinta, unloaded more farmers destined for Canadian 
farms in September 1947. 
‘The War Brides 

Technically, the Jan Paas family were not the first Dutch immi- 
grants to come to Neerlandia after World War I. Two women, one 
married and the other engaged to Neerlandia soldiers, had arrived 
the year before. After the war in 105, the miliary was under 
extreme pressure to send back Canadian soldiers and their wives 
and fiancées, but the 100,000 soldiers generally took precedence. 
Dutch women who married Canadian soldiers lost their Dutch 
Gtizenship, creating an awkward situation for the Canadian Embas- 
syinden Hague, and in December 1945 a Dutch Wives Bureau was 
setup so that the speedy passage of Canada’s newest citizens could 
be accomplished. By mid-1946, the problems of insuring the 
women's luggage, providing passports and other documents, and 
changing their Dutch gulden to Canadian dollars were resolved. 

Thus it was that newly-wed Grace Mast (nee Dop) and Eve 
Gerritsen, fiancée of Pete Emmerzael, began their trip to Canada 


Ready to leave Zuidwolde, 1948. Bil, 
Henk, Christine, Lily Navi. 
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Grace went by train to Antwerpen, Belgium, along with one hun- 
dred other Dutch war brides and eventually made it to Canada 
aboard the Aquitania in September 1946. Eve left her native land 
some months later aboard the Grijpsholm, arriving in Neerlandia in 
May 1947. Unknown to Eve, Tine Bouma was also on that same ship, 
though Tine was destined for Melville, Saskatchewan, where young, 
Steve Abday was awaiting her. Steve and Tine later made their way 
to Neerlandia where Tine had been hired as a teacher. 

How to Emigrate 

A trip to Stichting Landverhuizing Nederland was necessary 
to determine if a person met the minimum qualifications to emi- 
grate. Dutch authorities, of course, wanted emigrants to be model 
citizens in their new land, and criminals, debtors, and other un- 
desirables were not permitted to leave the country. Secondly, the 
successful applicant had to have skills that the Canadian govern- 
ment wanted and that the Dutch government was willing to part 
with. In the early years (1948-49), it was mostly agricultural workers 
who were permitted out of the country, but as the years wore on 
people of all walks of life were allowed to come to Canada. At one 
point, an emigrant applied to leave but was denied since his black- 
smithing skills were in high demand in the Netherlands. The Cana- 
dian government also imposed restrictions on welders, factory 
workers, and bricklayers, as there were surpluses of these labourers 
in Canada. Finally, it seems that many of the emigrants were re- 
quired to sign a pledge in which they agreed to stay with their 
sponsor for at least one year. 

‘Once the emigrant Cleared that stage of the emigration process 
he was placed on a waiting list to obtain a sponsor. This could takea 
long time depending on the availability of sponsors who came 
forward to Canadian officials. Then, a telegram received in the 
night might mean only twelve hours notice to get to Rotterdam. 
Many of the emigrants destined for Neerlandia, though, had se- 
cured their own sponsor through contact with a near or distant 
relative living in Neerlandia. Neerlandia farmers could apply to 
sponsora specific immigrant family simply by filling out the appro- 
priate form at a National Employment Service office, immigration 
offices in Edmonton, or at the Colonization offices of either of the 
‘major railways. This application was then sent to Canadian officials 
at den Hague and matched up with the application for emigration 
filled out by the other relative. 

Compared to the pioneers who had left the Netherlands to 
settle Neerlandia in the early 1900s, the destiny of the emigrant was 
in the hands of a well-organized bureaucracy. This bureaucracy 
involved such organizations as the Christian Reformed Churches of 
North America, the comparable Gereformeerde Kerken in the 
Netherlands, the major Canadian railroad companies, and 
branches of the Canadian and Dutch governments. With all these 
thumbs in the pie, there was some confusion. Yet, considering the 
numbers who left the Netherlands in these years, it was a sur- 
ptisingly smooth operation. 

Prospective emigrants could first of all become members of the 
popular Christelijke Emigratie Centrale (CES) for an annual fee of 
ten gulden. This organization took care of the spread of information 
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about Canada, secured visas for its members, and handled place- 
ments with the various Canadian sponsors. The work of the CES 
was done as soon as the emigrant became immigrant, whereupon 
the Christian Reformed Church of North America could take over. 
‘That body had set up a committee at its 1946 Synod to handle the 
anticipated influx of Hollanders of the Reformed faith to its fifteen 
Canadian Christian Reformed churches. This committee, which 
later hired fieldmen and home missionaries, was responsible for the 
publication of a small booklet entitled De Gids which enlightened 
the emigrant about church matters in Canada. 

De Gids was published shortly after the committee was struck 
and two thousand copies of the booklet were distributed through 
Gereformeerde Kerken in the Netherlands. It contained a brief 
description of fifteen Canadian communities, including Neerlan- 
dia, where Reformed people had already clustered together. Of 
Neerlandia the guidebook spoke quite highly saying that although 
there was no room for group settlement of any kind, there was room 
for several farm families. The article erroneously stated that there 
were potential jobs for five different tradesmen: a barber, cop- 
persmith, ironsmith, painter, wallpaper hanger, and carpenter. A 
‘wage of $1.00 to $1.50 per hour could be expected in these trades. 
Working as a hired hand on a farm could bring in sixty to eighty 
dollars per month. Farms were hard to come by, the report said, 
averaging eight to nine thousand dollars for a quarter section. For 
those who wanted to live out their Calvinist faith, Neerlandia was a 
welcome place, boasting a large church and a well-established 
ministry of catechism, men’s and women’s societies, and boys’ and 

' societies. 

In De Gids, the principles for emigration were also laid out in 
typical Reformed fashion. Emigration had a scriptural foundation in 

cultural mandate found in Genesis 1:28, “Be fruitful and multi- 
ply, and fill the earth . . .” Deep in the heart of every emigrant 
should be the Christian pilgrim’s zeal that looks forward to the 
Heavenly city (described in Hebrews Il:1). The writers encouraged 
people to remember this in their quest for material prosperity. “For 
what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world but loses his 
own soul?” the booklet rhetorically asked. 

The Dutch government actively supported emigration in the 
postwar years. Emigration was one solution to the country’s monu- 
mental economic problems. Emigration offices were placed in eco- 
nomically depressed areas of the country to encourage people to 
leave the Netherlands. The government sponsored “how-to” semi- 
nars for those wanting to leave but unsure of how to go about it. By 
the early 1950s, the Dutch government was giving subsidies to 
immigrants unable to pay the boat fare. 

One government stipulation that created some hardship, es- 
pecially among the many people wanting to begin farming in Cana- 
da, was that no more than one hundred dollars per person could be 
taken out of the country. This led to many people transporting all 
the furniture and household possessions they could, but prevented 
those with sizable amounts of money from applying it to a down 
payment on a Canadian farm. 

The Dutch government also pressed the Canadian govern- 
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ment quite strongly to allow Dutch immigrants to enter the coun- 
iy. Amagreement had been signed tein 947 toallowfortheentry 
of ten thousand agriculturalists. At a press conference the govern- 
ment outlined its 1948 program, the result of which saw many more 
emigrants embark on the long journey to Neerlandia. The Kota 
Inten and Tabinta were chartered for a total of thirteen trips, each 
transporting 770 passengers bound for Canada. The first boats 
docked at Halifax in March (the St. Lawrence was still frozen) and 
subsequent boats docked in either Quebec City or Halifax. The 1948 
fun of emigrant boats carried the largest numberof immigrants for 
Neerlandia, beginning with the D. H. Navisand F. Hessels families. 
The Kota Inten and the Tabinta, the ships by which most of the 
immigrants headed for Neerlandia travelled, were unsuitable for 
the task, one being a converted freighter and the other a troop 
carrier, Some of the later immigrants to arrive in Neerlandia trav- 
elled in remodelled transport ships such as the Waterman, the 
Groote Beer, and the Zuiderkruis, which were luxurious compared 
to the earlier immigrant ships. 
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Why They Came 

De Gids gave a pious rationale for emigration, but few emi- 
grants came to Neerlandia to fulfill the cultural mandate (besides, 
according to some, Neerlandia was already filled). The prime 
motivation for many seems to have been to escape their war-rav- 
aged country, to provide a better future for their children, or to seek 
better opportunities in a new land, One person claimed he left the 
Netherlands to escape the Dutch government's ever-reaching 

as 

SPE. ie sam tine, dbveel faeilion whi caine io Nesiandia 
state that they came after speaking with either Lammert or Andries 
Wierenga. Indeed, these two Neerlandians (they had made the 
move to Canada already in the 1920s) paid their first return visit to 
their birthplace in Groningen in 1947, and spoke to several people 
who were considering making the move. The brothers were accom- 
panied by Lammert’s daughter Catherine Holwerda and her two 
children. It was a family visit, not intended to be a recruiting trip, 
since Lammert had two sons in the Netherlands who had not 
emigrated with the rest of the family. However, it was quite com- 
mon in those days for a visiting Canadian to be asked by people to 
give more insight into what Canada was really like. The Wierengas 
did encourage people to come to Neerlandia, and not long after 
they returned to Canada, Hollanders came “knocking at their 
door.” After speaking with them, the George Weigers family in 
Uithuizen and the Adrian Hamoen family in Utrecht decided to 
come to Canada. The Wierenga brothers also visited the Hendrik 
Peters family who later also immigrated. 

‘One of the family members remembered seeing slide shows in 
the Netherlands about Canada, picturing lumber camps, beautiful 
grain fields, and wild country; it was a captivating picture for some. 
‘The Voyage 

The long boat trp gave people mixed feelings, to say the least 
For some it could mean ten to twelve days of seasickness. For 
others, like Gerrit van Dijken, who had become used to the seas 
while in Indonesia, the trip was ho-hum. Apparently, the trick was 
to stay on your feet as much as possible, for lying down only 
worsened your condition. The early ships were not designed for 
immigrants, however, and the trip was not the most pleasant. 
Marten de Jong, on his way to Neerlandia in August 1948 aboard the 
Tabinta, wrote that “women and children were all in one big room, 
sleeping in three tiers. There were probably about three hundred 
women. The men from ages twelve and up were in one room also, 
butat least we didn’t have crying babies... . My wife was seasick the 
whole time, and she was seven months pregnant.” The segregated 
sleeping quarters was the result of the ships having been used to 
transport troops to the Dutch East Indies. Hammock-style beds and 
inadequate facilities for small children were still vivid in some 
people's minds thirty years after the trip! Other hardships were 
quickly forgotten. One immigrant noted that as soon as Halifax was 
sighted seasick passengers miraculously forgot their ailment. 

In many cases, a Catholic or Protestant chaplain was provided 
by the Deputaatschap on the boat. Regular devotions would be 
broadcast over the ship's loudspeaker system or in a prearranged 


What you mean | swim to Canada? 
1948. 
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meeting place. One immigrant from Groningen, Dick Froma, 
walked in on a service held one evening and sat down; he quickly 
realized that the language of the service was unintelligible to him, 
but out of politeness suffered through it. When the minister was 
finished and got up to leave, Dick casually asked his neighbour if he 
understood English. “English? That was Fries!” was the reply. 

The Atlantic Ocean, known especially for its violent storms, 
made the chaplain a busy man at times. Being in the hull of a huge 
ship during a storm was a frightening experience. Tjamke Moes 
recalled fervently singing the familia words of Psalm 121," sla de 
oogen naar ’t gebergte heen’ (I will lift up my eyes to the mountains 
._. .) during a church service as mirrors were falling off the walls. 
‘One’can imagine that children would be hard to control at these 
times too. 

The meals and other necessities provided on board were in- 
cluded in the cost of passage. The food was acceptable, though 
some undoubtedly had no stomach for food. Aboard some ships 
where the dining room was too small to handle all the passengers at 
‘once, eating was done in shifts. For some, the white bread eaten on 
board the ship isthe only food they remembered, because it was 
such a treat after eating only the heavy brown bread throughout the 


‘war years. Others remembered the fresh fruit with special fond- 
ness. Another shipboard luxury was showers. 


‘Some people met others destined for Neerlandia aboard these 
immigrant ships. For Simon de Groot, eighteen and “just off the 
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yard!” for the first time, meeting Marten de Jong was godsend. The 
immigrant ships carried notonly Hollanders, though, as Rotterdam 
was the gathering place for French and other European immigrants 
as well. 

Language was not a problem until the boat docked in a Cana- 
dian port, but even here the Deputaatschap provided helpful ser- 
vices for the immigrant. Some ships had tolk (interpreters) aboard; 
generally they were university students, fluent in English and 
Dutch, whose trip was provided free of charge. Their job was to try 
to eliminate complications that could arise once the immigrants 
arrived at Canadian Customs. No amount of translation seemed to 
help Marten de Jong and his family of ten children (with as many 
suitcases and trunks) solve his problem. A five-dollar bill to the 
right man, however, was enough. 

When the ships reached Halifax after the long trip, the city 
offered a beautiful panoramic sight if it was viewed at night. The 
lights dotting the gently sloping hillside was a sight not soon forgot- 
ten by one immigrant. For another, the squalor and slums of 
Quebec City’s harbour side was his introduction to Canada. 


Leaving the Netherlands 


We had never been anywhere before we left. Oh, sure, we had 
visited neighbouring towns, and we had watched the Germans 
come— and go. But when Dad decided to emigrate, there were so 
many new experiences in such a short time we could not take it all 
in, We had never been in a big city. Now we had to go first to the 
Hague to get the necessary papers and then to Rotterdam to board 
the ship. There were so many new things to see in the city and the 
harbour. Then there was the ship and the trip itself Next came the 
train trip across Canada, the immigration hall, the trip to Barrhead, 
and, finally, Neerlandia and the snow. It was a case of information 
overload. Some things will never be forgotten, and others seem not 
tohave happened at all. 


All Aboard! 

For most immigrants, however, docking in one of Canada’s 
harbours was merely a brief interval before being whisked away for 
a four-day trip in an immigrant railcar to western Canada. The trip 
was different from the boat trip. Meals and showers were not 
provided, putting a burden on immigrants who were unsure how 
fartheir one hundred dollars would take them, One immigrant had 
the unpleasant experience of having the washrooms locked up by 
the conductor for someone's misbehavior. An added unpleasantry 
was the dirt and grime which accumulated as a result of the coal- 
fired engine spewing billows of smoke backwards toward open 
windows, but at least there was no seasickness. One immigrant 
recalls the men and boys sitting atop the roof of the car for parts of 
the trip. For this ‘luxury’ these men sorely needed a bath when they 
reached the Immigration Hall in Edmonton. Another thing which 
characterized the immigrant cars were the lines of clothes hanging 
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in each car, making a simple trip to the washroom a veritable 
obstacle course. It was a wonder that nobody was hung! 

Language was a problem for most of the new arrivals. Dick 
Froma remembers being asked to remove his coat when he entered 
the dining car (what was he doing there?) and when the waiter 
realized Dick was unable to understand, he began tugging at his 
sleeves. A fistfight was narrowly avoided by Dick's wife hustling 
him back to their seats. For Simon de Groot, the fact that Marten de 
Jong knew English was helpful. The train stopped at various places 
en route, and often the passengers were allowed a fifteen-minute 
break. ne immigrant let his seat buya thirty-five oem cigar and 
came back just in time for the train to leave, but with a jar of 
marmalade! The storekeepers must have seen the immigrants com- 
ing. One immigrant did not make it back to the train on time and 
was rushed by taxi to the next station. 

The scenery was fantastic as immigrants entered upon a new 
land flowing with many lakes, creeks, and rivers. But, as one 
immigrant noted about his trip from Quebec, “You can only be 
excited about scenery for so long.” As the monotony of the Cana- 
dian Shield wore on, many a passenger must have asked, “But 
where is Neerlandia?” The distances were hard to comprehend for 
even those Dutchmen who had been forewarned. To some, a sign 
indicating that Alberta was ahead was the best sight they had seen 


in three days. Upon entering Alberta, one naive immigrant's curi- 
osity was aroused by the sight of many small wooden granaries 
near farms; she asked her husband if he thought people lived in 
those places. “They must,” he replied and, after some thought, 
comforted his wife by saying they must be for bachelors since none 
of the buildings had chimneys. The woman's fears were laid to rest. 


The Fieldman 

The immigrants were met, either in Edmonton or near Lloyd- 
minster, by Herman Wierenga. He was a Neerlandia farmer who 
began working for the Christian Reformed Church as fieldman in 
1948. His job was to coordinate and assist the placement of 
Gereformeerden in northern Alberta. His job was a demanding 
one. He acted as chauffeur, shuttling immigrants to their prospec 
tive sponsors; he acted as host, inviting immigrants to dinner; he 
acted as ombudsman, hearing complaints from irate immigrants 
whose sponsor had left them high and dry. In short, he tried to 
make their adjustment to Canadian life as easy as possible. 

The fieldman’s job was at times complicated by the immigrants’ 
attitude. In one article Herman Wierenga wrote for the Calvinist 
Contactin 1951, he complained that people who paid ten gulden for 
membership in the CES expected the Immigration Committee of the 
‘CRC in Canada to begin “working for them” once they got to 
Canada. Wrote Herman Wierenga, “I would appreciate it ifthe CES 
always told their members that the ten guilders does not give 
anyone the right to expect help . . . This help is given free by (our) 
churches, the Canadian government, and the railroads.” The field- 
man’s annoyance was unmistakable. 

If the immigrant was a bit demanding, it was understandable. 
Many came to this foreign land not understanding English, forcing 
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the few who did understand it into the position of translators. As 
well, sponsors were notorious for opting out at the last minute, 
something for which there was no solution. Many sponsors were 
obtained in the winter so as to guarantee a late-summer arrival date 
for the immigrant, in time for the fall work. However, winter was a 
difficult time for any farmer to predict his needs for the following 
harvest. Farming was a capricious business! The Wever, de Boer, 
and Werkman families all were left without a sponsor before they 
came to Neerlandia. For others, like Ruend Vander Veen, the spon- 
sor was unable to pay the required wage of seventy-five dollars per 
month after several months had gone by. In this case, a cancelled 
sponsor would have been preferable. 

‘The fieldman of the CRC was an active and, later on, an integral 
part of the immigration bureaucracy. By 1951 they located more 
Sponsors among Christian Reformed Church people than au- 
thorities could muster immigrants for. Armed with a list of Chris- 
tian Reformed sponsors, the fieldman could match up families 
whose sponsor had reneged on his agreement and usually could 
have the situation well in hand without any significant delay. 
However, as the fieldman became more and more important to the 
incoming Dutchmen, he was also taking more and more respon- 
sibilities, often to the chagrin of government authorities. In one 
ase, a government official became quite irate when the fieldman 
began redirecting Dutch immigrants away from government-ap- 
Pointed sponsors (in many cases, non-CRC people) towards Chris- 
tian Reformed communities and Dutch sponsors. One immigrant 
had this experience when he arrived in Edmonton and was hustled 
off to Neerlandia with five other men to help with the harvest in 
Neerlandia, The fieldman’s actions were admirable: in this way, 
Christian Reformed people would not be isolated in places far from 
people of their own faith. At the same time, it annoyed government 
officials considerably. 

One of the chief reasons that immigrants experienced difficulty 
upon arriving in Edmonton was their lack of knowledge of English. 
Herman Wierenga was clear on this when he wrote in an article in 
Calvinist-Contact: “It is the lack of knowledge of the English lan- 

age which causes the immigrants the greatest difficulty. There- 
fore, it cannot be said enough to the people of the Netherlands. 
Learn English!” 


This is Neerlandia 

Neerlandia, by war's end, was a comfortable place in which to 
live. The war had affected the community somewhat (some of her 
native sons had enlisted, although not all Neerlandians were in 
favour of enlistment), but generally life had gone on unchanged. 
Higher prices for farm products did enable some farmers to get on 
theit feet financially and many farmers were able to purchase trac- 
tors and cars during these times. Other farmers, latecomers to the 
community perhaps (if you were not there by 1919, you were a 
latecomer), who had a harder time getting started, got out of debt a 
bitduring the war years. Land was beginning to be cleared in large 
portions, as Caterpillar tractors began doing the work which had 
once been done by hand and horses. With new machinery and 
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Moving Gerrit Beyers' house, 1955. 
Steve Abday, John Peters, Gerrit 
Boyers. 


some newly-cleared fields, many of the young men were able to get 
established quite quickly. 

The hamlet itself boasted a frame church built in the late 
twenties, a three-room school builtin 1943, a large Co-op store, and 
a garage — each on one corner of the crossroads. By the end of the 
war, the size of the hamlet was growing since the first of the 
Ploneers were already building retirement homes at the Comer 

'he pioneers had a lot to be proud of, and proud they were, a fact 
attested to by an immigrant store clerk who reported that the old- 
timers loved to talk Neerlandia history at the store. 

Another obvious feature of the community was a subtle spirit 
of Canadianization. Just how far Canadianization had proceeded is 
hard to gauge, but it can be measured by the passage of the com- 
munity from Dutch to English language usage. Just before the war, 
catechism classes began to be conducted in English out of concern 
forthe young people. Dutch was sill used in church but only inthe 
morning service; later on the Dutch service was held in the base- 
‘ment with an elder reading Dutch sermons. By the time Al Mun- 
neke was hired as a clerk in the store in 1949, the condition for 
employment was that only English was to be the language of com- 
merce in Neerlandia. To be sure, Dutch was often used in everyday 
speech, but increasingly it became the language of the old-timers. 
(As early as 1926, a Dutch visitor noted that school children did not 
even know their Dutch anymore!) 


This is Neerlandia?! 

Some of the immigrants journeyed from Edmonton via their 
sponsor's vehicles, others either travelled by train or bus to Barr- 
head, where they met their sponsor. One can imagine the some- 
what tense situation that developed as immigrants, weary from 
over two weeks of motion, gazed distractedly, waiting for their 
sponsor to reveal himself from among the dozen or so people at the 
station. Often all the immigrant saw were scrutinizing glances, 
piercing looks, and curious glances as a would-be sponsor searched 
out the immigrants for a distant relative of whom he knew very 
little. Once contact was made and formalities exchanged, the short 
trip to Neerlandia began. The immigrants who arrived in the spring 
wil often recall how they got stuck along the way and had to get out 
and push or walk the rest of the way (in Sunday shoes, too yet). For 
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one, his first job was to drive a tractor back and pull the vehicle out 

The first meal was a tense occasion, too. A plate of corn on the 
cob was placed in front of one man who hesitated and watched to 
see what his Canadian hosts were going to do with that chicken 
feed. But usually, after such a long time away from home, the 
Neerlandia dinnertime was a real gezellige tijd (cozy time). 

Housing the immigrants necessitated some preparation by the 
sponsor and, more often as not, an old house was dragged onto a 
farmer's yard to make a new home. Thus, the Cecil Tuininga house 
‘was moved to SE 15-62-3-5 to provide housing for the Jan Paas family 
and Louis Nanninga’s old house was moved to the Abday’s new 
farm south of Neerlandia. Indeed, houses were moved from place 
to place so often in the post war years that it seems tractors were 
used for little else. 

Often the houses were not of the best quality, a fact sorely 
evident once winter set in. But then, even the houses of the 
Neerlandia farmers were not much different; the farmers did their 
utmost to make the living accommodations as good as possible. For 
a single man who boarded at his sponsor's place, housing was no 
problem. A lot depended on the financial state of the farmer for 
whom an immigrant worked. Generally, people were taken care of 
as well as could be expected. 

The community helped the immigrants in various ways. Many 
of the immigrants reported that a shower providing canned foods 
and many other necessary household articles was held for them 
when they arrived. Rev. Rubingh’s wife helped several newcomers 
by taking them out grocery shopping or by having the young 
immigrant girls over several times. The consistory of the local CRC 
organized church members with cars to drive immigrants from 
outlying areas to church Sunday mornings. Immigrants would then 
stay with a family for the day, and return home after the second 
service. Neerlandians were also interested in visiting with the 
newcomers, partly because news from the “old country” was 
sought after. 

‘The men who came to Neerlandia went to work immediately 
and did a variety of farm-related jobs. If one came in August, the 
harvest was at hand and an extra man was often needed for stooking, 
and threshing. Of course, with the amount of clearing going on in 
those years, root-picking became a common job. “We picked roots 
‘til we were roots,” reminisced one immigrant. It could be a lonely 
job—all day in the field, doing an unfulfilling job. It was a job that 
had to be done, however, and most immigrants did not complain 
about it. The farmers who got to be respected by the immigrants, 
however, were the ones who did not expect the immigrants to do 
what they themselves would not do. 

Some immigrants found jobs helping to build the new church. 
{A fire had destroyed the old structure and a new building was 
begun up in the summer of 1949.) If other work was scarce, one 
could cut firewood for a few days and haul wood to various farmers’ 
woodpiles. In the winter, one could often find a ride to one of the 
lumber camps and do some bushwhacking for a few months. 

‘The men were the ones that were hired, but that does not mean 
that the women were idle. Wages were set at a minimum of forty- 
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five dollars a month for a single person and seventy-five dollars for 
a family, indicating that more work was expected from a family. 
Often while the men were in the field, an immigrant’s wife was 
required to help the farmer's wife in the kitchen, in the garden, or 
bringing meals out to the fields. In those days, a woman's pride was 


her garden, and fall time meant reaping its fruits. Young women 
often found work keeping house. Thus, Tjamke Moes kept house 
for Grace Piers Sr. and made meals for the Piers men. Hers was a 
6:00 a.m, to 9:00 p.m. job, for wages of forty dollars a month. 


Going to catechism was difficult. The minister would usually 
indicate by looking at a person that he was the one chosen to answer 
the question. Unfortunately for us, the minister was cross-eyed. 
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The Neerlandia young people had learned how to tell who he 
meant, but we couldn’t tell. We either answered when we should 
not have or didn’t answer when we were expected to. 


Immigrants were teased a lot in those days, although most of it 
was good-natured. One man was told to be ready at 6:00 a.m. the 
‘next morning to begin loading bundles; at 6:00 a.m. in the morning 
he found the harnesses hopelessly tangled, forcing him to arrive 
late that day, amidst laughter and the mock frustration of the boss. 
One man was instructed to fetch the hay wagon but could not move 
itmore than a few feet. He whipped the horses to no avail — the 
wagon spokes had been tied to the undercarriage. 

Work in the lumber camps was an adventure for many of the 
Hollanders. Two immigrants nearly froze when they were given a 
lifton the back of the pickup to a lumber camp in Fort Assiniboine. 
Once there, the numbed immigrants were told they had to walla 
few miles into the bush to get to the camp. They were prodded 
along by enthusiastic comments from the ones in front, “There's a 
nice dancehall at the camp,” and “There'll be lots of music and fun,” 
and “I can just make out the lights ahead.” The joke was on all of 
them, however, as the camp had been moved to an altogether 
different spot the day before. 

To the immigrants, life in Neerlandia was strange in many 


ways. Most expected that the hamlet would have been bigger — 
they expected more civilization. The roads left a lot to be desired, 
and the lack of electricity, indoor plumbing, and telephones meant 
a retreat into the Dark Ages for many. But this was Neerlandia, 
home to many a proud pioneer family. Afterall, the community had 
been little more than a wilderness not thirty years before. 


One immigrant remembers being offered a stick of rhubarb, and 
politely declined, saying, “We don't eat rhubarb raw in the Nether- 
lands; we cook it.” That immigrant walked away none the wiser as 
the rhubarb had really been a stick of celery. 


To the amazement of some of the immigrants, farmers in 
Neerlandia wore gloves while working in the summer, Little did the 
newcomers realize how necessary the gloves were for protecting 
the hands while doing manual work. They wore the strangest- 
looking denim bib overalls and all the men, young and old alike, 
wore flat caps. More striking still was the custom of the truckers 
taking out their tally books after church on Sundays to record the 
Monday morning run of hogs and produce to Edmonton. For others 
who had left crops already a foot high in the old country, it was 
strange to find on their arrival in Neerlandia that farmers were just 
getting into the fields 

Chamber Pot 

One newly-arrived family went to Mr. Elgersma’sat Neerlandia 
Comer to get milk. Every morning one of the children, carrying a 
large chamber pot with a handle, went to the Elgersma family to get 
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‘Dutch immigrants in Neeriandia, 1948, 


their daily supply of milk. Curtains were opened a little bit and a 
little snickering for sure could have been heard in each house. 

One day the lady of the new family asked me, “Why do people 

grin when our children get the milk?” Then I told her that it was 

juite unusual, if not very comical, to get milk in a chamber pot. We 
oth had a hearty laugh. Exit chamber pot — for milk, I mean. 

Tine Abday 


In tun, the immigrants seemed a strange bunch to native 
Neerlandians. They dressed strangely too; the boys wore short 
pants and their dads wore petten. The immigrants could eat, oh 
could they eat! Their appetites seemed insatiable. (The immigrants 
defended themselves by noting that the food so abundant in 
Neerlandia homes was scarce in the Netherlands.) Language was a 
problem for immigrant young people, especially at Young Peoples 
Society on Sunday evenings. One Sunday it was decided to ask a 
recent immigrant to close in prayer; she, not knowing a word of 
English, prayed the Lord’s Prayer in her native language. Many of 
the Neerlandia young people did not welcome the immigrants. 
Traditions and friendships were firmly established and they saw no 
need to change either. Furthermore, the newcomers were consid- 
ered too rowdy and too liberal. Why, they even wanted to sin; 
secular songs at Bible Camp! The immigrants were noisy in churc 
and the women flipped up the hem of their coats before sitting 
down. What strange behaviour — at least so it seemed. 

Some of the immigrants were greenhorns at farming. The story 
is told that two young men stooked for a half a day putting the 
heads upside down, before an irate farmer corrected their mistake. 
‘One young man was sent into the fields to harrow and after about 
six hours, the farmer decided to find out what was taking him so 
long. He found the harrows hitched up behind each other rather 
than side by side. Immigrants often got lost in the fields after being 
given directions several times. Yes, there were many things to learn! 
Immigration in Retrospect 

Most of the immigrants arrived in the Neerlandia community 
in the years 1948-1949. A lot of single young men and a few families 
came after that. In 1951 six young men stepped off the train in 
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Barrhead, ready to help with the harvest in Neerlandia. Because of 
early snows, that bunch left almost as suddenly as they had come. 

There was not enough room for a wholesale influx of people. 
Farmland was expensive here and some immigrants, who came to 
Canada intent on farming, thought this was not the best place to get 
started and left for other communities. Several men were able to 
borrow money locally and so buy a farm. Others took up home- 
steads. Many supplemented their income by working in the bush 
during the winter. Some borrowed machinery from old-timers, free 
of charge. Still others got a few pigs or a cow to start with and repaid 
their benefactors later. Several of those who had come to Neerlandia 
were not farmers and soon moved on to the towns and cities. 

For those immigrants who stayed, Neerlandia became home. 
The single men and women married native Neerlandians — to the 
benefit of both. The married couples saw their children grow up 
and marry old-timers’ children. One elder, on huisbezoek, encour- 
aged two immigrant boys to date the Neerlandia girls. “We need 
new blood in this community,” he said, “After Young Peoples’ just 
grab my daughter by the arm and take her home.” In any case there 
soon was a free exchange of ideas between the two groups of young 
pee. The parents had always had amicable relationships. Before 
long, immigrants served in the consistory and other boards and 


held managerial positions in the store and garage. 
‘The basic direction of the community did not change with the 


influx of immigrants, but it was subtly altered. In Europe the immi- 
grants had been exposed to cultural ideas and activities not readily 
available to the Neerlandians. Thus a greater appreciation for art 
and music developed partly because of the immigrants’ influence. 

Many did, indeed, hold a more liberal view on the relationship to 
the larger community and these too influenced decisions made in 
Neerlandia. 

Gradually, this last wave of immigrants became an integral part 
ofNeerlandia. By the 1980s they had become a part ofthis elose-kni 
community and have firmly-established friendship and kinship 
ties. Both old-timers and newcomers benefited from their relation- 
ship as the community continued its development. 


EXPERIENCES OF AN IMMIGRANT 

When my wife, Jo-anne (Vellema), and our two-year-old son, 
Jim, and I arrived in Neerlandia in the spring of 1948, there were 
flood conditions. Our trip that far had been far from glorious. It 
took nine days on an army transport ship to take us across the 
ocean, and five days in a dusty, sometimes smoke-filled train to take 
us from Quebec City to Edmonton. There we met our sponsor, who 
took us by Fisher's truck to Barrhead. Here we had our first meal ina 
restaurant, where our sponsor paid for my wife's and son’s lunches, 
but had pay for my own: a good example of old-timer thrift. We still 
had to go from Barthead to Neerlandia, but the bridge over a creek 
north of Mellowdale was washed out. So here our suitcases were 
unloaded from Fisher's truck, carried across a log laid over the 
creek, and loaded in a smaller truck on the other side. All went well 
till about a mile past the store towards the east; the road was so 
muddy that a tractor had to pull our truck through the most soggy 
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spots. Finally, when we arrived at our destination, my wife said 
with a sigh of desperation, “I don’t think we will ever get out of here 
again'” and I tended to agree with her. However, after thre days of 
sunny weather, the road had completely dried up and we were able 
to drive where we wanted. 

We were among the first post war immigrants to arrive in 
Neerlandia and lived there from 1948-1952, less a one-year interval 
when I worked in Lacombe. 

During the first spring and summer I worked on the farm, 
initially for our sponsor. The wages were seventy dollars per 
month, for which salary my wife also did the housekeeping, Since it 
was a late spring, it was crucial to get the crop in, and I have sat on 
the tractor from four o'clock in the morning till nine o'clock at night. 
Conditions were far from ideal, especially since my sponsor as- 
sured me that he could not guarantee me any work for the winter. 
Moreover, Jo-anne had been brought up rather sheltered in the 
Netherlands and could hardly cope with the hard work in the farm 
household and with our total lack of privacy. So, after work at night 
often took my bike to the store to. Took for some better lodging. After 
a few weeks of trying, I met George Baker, who agreed fo rent me 
his house on the church quarter for twenty dollars per month. 
When I asked when I could move in, George said, “Tomorrow 
morning!” 

The day before, Jo-anne had gone by Fisher's truck to Edmon- 
ton to see a doctor because she had become so homesick for the 
Netherlands that she developed dizzy spells to the point of fainting. 

That night, after George promised me the house, I went back to 
the farmer elated, but found that our sponsor and his son had 
already gone to bed. The next morning when I came out of bed at 
4:00 a.m., they were almost thunderstruck when I announced, “I 
am going to move!” They asked, “When?” and I answered, “This 
morning!” I still did not have the faintest idea who was going to 
move me, but I knew that the farmer next door, a certain Tansowny, 
had a truck, so I biked to him at 6:00 a.m. He agreed to move me 
with his truck for ten dollars per hour. We loaded up in about 
twenty minutes, drove to our new location in about twenty min- 
utes, and unloaded in about twenty minutes — so the whole 
moving cost me exactly ten dollars. 

That day I unpacked everything, put things in place, and met 
my wife at the arrival of Fisher’s truck with the exclamation, "You 
don’ thave to go back — we got our own place!” This became one of 
the happiest evenings in our lives. 

Now I had to look for other work and luckily our neighbour, 
Simon Tuininga, who proved toa bea true friend to us, hired me for 
sixty cents an hour. Often I worked twenty days a month for ten 
hours a day and almost doubled my former salary. That same fall, 
‘Simon lent mea team of horses and a hayrack to work on his brother 
Jack’s threshing outfit, and during that tint I got paid for both my 
team and my labour and made, for the standards of the day, lots of 
money. I don’t have to describe here the life witha threshing outiit, 
travelling from one farm to another. I will never forget the amounts 
of food we absorbed there, and I can truly say that those were the 
most glorious days of my Canadian farming career. 
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After my uncle in Lacombe found mea steady job, we moved 
down there untila year later, when Jack Tuininga offered mea job by 
phone as a store clerk in the Neerlandia Co-op store. But since he 
Phoned me from a board meeting in session, and there were other 
candidates to consider, I had to give an answer right away. Without 
consulting anybody, I said, “Yes,” and had my next job. We now 
moved into the dwelling above the store, and belonged to the 
privileged few who had running water and electricity. The first 
thing we bought was an electric washing machine, and the back- 
breaking work of hand washing was finished and with it Joanne’s 
dizzy spells. 

‘One condition on which I was hired was that I had to speak 
only English in the store, which was hard to do, since many old- 
timers insisted on accommodating me by speaking Dutch, 
Gronings, or Fries to me, and it was my duty to respond with my 
limited English, but, somehow, we got by. Of course, in my position 
ofstore clerk, we got to know the Neerlandia settlement a lot better 
and our lives became a great deal more agreeable. 

Personally, I loved talking to the old-timers around the store, 
and spent many a time discussing Neerlandia history with people 
like Klaas Tuininga Sr., John Anema, Henry Kippers, and Joe Baker. 
However, you could never discuss Neerlandia history without 
touching on religion, which was the “hobby” of many an old-timer, 
and were they ever knowledgeable — but hardly up-to-date! They 
came to this continent when two branches of the Reformed 
churches in the Netherlands united, namely those of the 
Afscheiding (group A) and those of the Doleantie (group B). Most of 
the Tuiningas were notable group B persons and, I think, there were 
not many people better versed in the old works of Dr. Abraham 
Kuyper than Klaas Tuininga Sr. The Wierengas however, were 
mostly group A people, and adhered to the works of Bavinck and 
Lindeboom. When we arrived in Neerlandia in 1948, we found that 
they had managed to keep this controversy going for almost fifty 
years and were still bravely discussing the merits of A and B. 

This condition was pretty hard for the ministers that came to 
Neerlandia, because the people tried to pin every minister down as 
‘Aor B, in which case he could never hope to get more than half of 
the settlement in his favour. In case a minister defied classification, 
he was judged as kind of a nobody. Consequently, Neerlandia was 
not the easiest place for a minister and was often vacant. 

It was our privilege to give board and room to most of the 
ninisters who came to fulfill classical appointments for the Classic 
Pacific Northwest because, above the store, we had a bathroom with 
a bathtub and a flush toilet — which evidently were “bare neces- 
sities" for ministers. Sometimes we had ministers that stayed for a 
longer period of time, and one of them was the Rev. Posthumus, a 
retired minister who lived in Lynden, Washington. His first stay 
was very successful and everybody was pleased. It took a full year 
before he came back, and during that year he must have had a great 
deal of ime to meditate, because during this time he “discovered” a 
new explanation of baptism and he wrote a series of ten sermons on 
this topic. Armed with these sermons, he arrived in Neerlandia 
and, at our place, lost no time in giving me a full explanation of his 
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views. Most of the time lagreed with him for the simple reason that 
I did not know exactly what he was talking about. After he had 
delivered the first four sermons, he got a visit from the consistory 
and the brethren told him that he would keep preaching in Neerlan- 
dia on condition that he would not give any more sermons on the 
topic of baptism. The next morning the old minister packed his bags 
and said to me, “Al, I don’t teach these farmers how to plow and 
they don’t have to teach me how or what to preach.” This was too 
bad, because he was a delightful old gentleman. 

Finally we got a permanent minister in the Rev. Bert Mulder, 
who succeeded fo manage both parties of A and B rather well. 

In Neerlandia our family increased with two members. Both 
Arthur (May 20, 1950), and Patricia (May 3, 1952) were born in the 
Barrhead hospital. 

Life was good in Neerlandia in those days, even if we spent 
hardly any money. We hada garden plot across the road and during 
the hot summer days our spare time was mostly occupied with 
seemingly-endless harvesting and canning, to lay up supplies for 
the winter, The berry-picking outings with groups of people were 
veritable highlights in our daily existence. The saskatoons were 
canned with rhubarb and the blueberries made fabulous pies. Once 
in a while we splurged and went to Dick Fisher for a bottle of 
whiskey which he took back from Edmonton by truck, but for plain 
parties we used the locally produced potato champagne — a very 
heavy drink which was brewed from a concoction of potatoes and 
citrus fruits. Potato champagne used to produce a terrific elation at 
night and a terrible headache in the morning — but I shall never 
forget the beautiful parties we had in Neerlandia. 

One year in September, Rom Stel and I agreed to try our hand 
at the production of around five gallons of potato champagne which 
we placed in a plastic vessel behind our cook stove. It would 
supposedly be ready for Chiistmas. During the first couple of 

seks the stuff really brewed and foamed so that you could smell it 
through the whole house. But after that, although the brew was still 
covered with a layer of foam, itsettled down. Asa good wine maker, 
every night I tested how the fermentation was progressing, I tested 
by sticking a straw through the foam and tasting some of the liquid 
Itwasn’t too bad. The trouble was that, after several weeks, the level 
of our champagne was going down, so I had to add some lukewarm 
water. A few weeks later a repeat performance of this procedure was 
required. As Christmastime was approaching, Rom came over one 
night to see if our potato champagne was ready. I will never forget 
his reaction to the first sample, “Not very strong!” he said. 

Of course, we tried to cut other corners as well. A favourite 
with new immigrants was the consumption of cheap horse meat, a 
custom which was frowned upon by old-timers and “real” Cana- 
dians. But horses were cheap, since machines had taken over their 
work. One day I bought a horse for ten dollars but, since a whole 
horse would be too much for our small family, I agreed to split it 
with Gerrit Kippers — each half a horse for five dollars. On a 
Saturday morning in the late fall we went out to butcher the horse. 
Gerrit arrived with a gun over his shoulder and a few knives in his 
hand. Of course, I was totally inexperienced in something like that 
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and when Gerrit told me in a matter-of-fact voice that, if Lwould 
shoot the horse, he would cut its throat, I exclaimed, “But Gerrit, I 
have never shot a horse before!” 

“Well,” said Gerrit, “In that case I will shoot the horse and you 
cut its throat.” This sounded even worse to me. To accommodate 
me, Gerrit said in Dutch, “Hoe moet dat dan?” (How must we do it 
then?) and I responded, “That is very simple really, you both shoot 
itand cut its throat!” To this proposition Gerrit finally agreed and, 
consequently, the horse was killed. We ripped the skin off in pieces, 
and discovered later that we could have sold it for ten dollars in 
Barthead if we had taken it off in one piece. Icame home with half a 
horse. This proved too much for us, and we cut up only the hind 
quarter. Two days earlier, a certain Merkus family had arrived in 
Neerlandia from the Netherlands and I asked him if he would buy 
some meat. “But I don’t have any money!” he replied. When I told 
him that he could have the front quarter of a horse for two cents per 
pound, he was delighted, and Thad my five dollars back. Sad to say, 
my wife did not like the horse meat, and when my brother-in-law, 
John Vos, immigrated from the Netherlands, she gave the whole 
works to him. What an effort down the drain for nothing! 

‘And what more can I say? Starting to write these memoirs, I 
realize all of a sudden that I would have enough material to write a 
whole book, and I can truly say that, through alll these experiences, 
Neerlandia became our home-away-from-home, and we are really 
thankful for the time we were allowed to spend there. 

‘Al Munneke 


EXPERIENCES OF A YOUNG IMMIGRANT 

What makes a twenty-one-year-old Dutchman move to 
Neerlandia? 

Well, Ican tell you that watching the Canadian Armed Forces 
shoot back the enemy into Germany had a lot to do with it. They 
were kind in passing us the cigarettes and gum, but businesslike in 
disposing of the enemy. 

Then came the romantic stories about Canada. A Mrs. Aber- 
son-Uges of Winnipeg travelled our province of Groningen with 
speeches and slide shows that filled every building to the rafters. 
She showed the transformation of cheap land into elegant farms 
complete with Cockshutt tractors, Case combines, and De Soto 
automobiles. We also talked to a visitor, Mr. Veenkamp, who came 
from Nobleford to our area. He was Christian Reformed and his 
reassuring advice made my folks relax. His daughter, who was with 
him, did beautiful petit point and my youngest sister, in admira- 
tion, thought Canada was okay. Then the Christian Reformed 
Church got into the act by issuing a booklet De Gids, complete with 
church locations, pictures, and wage scales. So via Rev. Hoekstra of 
Calgary and Herman Wierenga, fieldman in Neerlandia, my folks 
feltit safe to let me go. The departure from the Netherlands did not 
g0 smoothly — too many parties. The pastor’s wife composed a 
twenty-five line farewell poem that made my eyes swell with mois- 
ture, but the next day I forgot all that again when my friends and I 
whooped it up in a grandiose manner. My wooden suitcase carried 
all the novels of my favourite writer, Anton Coolen, triple-thick 
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underwear imported from Sweden, a bike, and a guitar. When the 
Tabinta pulled from the Holland-Amerika dock in Rotterdam, the 
band played the national anthem and triggered our tear ducks 
again. Ihad my first sensation of seasickness in the English Channel 
and decided to make the rest of my trip in horizontal position, with 
feet facing toward Canada and an enormously interesting book, 
The Count of Monte Cristo. 

The Tabinta was a converted Liberty freighter with bunkbeds 
for troop transport and segregated quarters for men and women— 
the latter in the midsection, where there was less turbulence. This 
‘was fair because a lot of young mothers were breast feeding their 
babies. The first morning there were hundreds of dairy farmers 
whose “alarm clock” went off at 4:00 a.m., milking time. We heard a 
cacophony of wooden shoes on steel decks until they were ordered 
back to bed by the loud speaker. 

After nine days of bobbing and weaving, the Tabinta slid into 
the St. Lawrence Seaway; all the passengers scrambled to the upper 
deck to admire the magnificent landscape that slid past. Before we 
transferred to a train, we watched huge wooden immigrant boxes 
being unloaded. Some looked so quaint, with Canadian and Dutch 
flags painted on them, that many a grubby-looking longshoreman 
could not suppress a smile. 

‘The four-day train trip was no luxury, but passable. Every two- 
and-a-half hours the train stopped to allow refilling of the boilers 


with water. We utilized the time by scrambling over railroad tracks 
fo 


to the nearest grocery store to stock up on food, which was not 
available on board. In Winnipeg, we were joined by fieldman ten 
Hove of Blackfalds, Alberta. When he saw my name matched to the 
Kippers family in Neerlandia, he looked over his glasses and said, 
“How good are you at washing diapers?” then added, “They have 
seven children.” We alll laughed. 

In Edmonton, First Church gave us a warm welcome. George 
Sonnema and his son Allan took me by pickup to the Immigration 
Hall where a delicious supper — mashed potatoes, green beans, 
and roast beef — was waiting. 

The next day we ventured into Edmonton unchaperoned. Yes, 
Iknew a few English words but when I helped a fellow immigrant 
purchase some chewing gum, the storekeeper produced a bottle of 
Coke. Later we met fieldman Herman Wierenga, who escorted us 
by train to Barrhead. We were dressed in our Sunday best. Among 
cream cans, cow hides, and other paraphernalia of the agricultural 
industry, we must have looked like mission-minded Mormons, 

That same afternoon I met the Kippers family. They were very 
cordial and let me sleep and rest to my heart's content. A new 
bedroom had been added to the second floor and they did every- 
thing to make me feel at home. 

‘After a long sleep, I rubbed my eyes and saw what Neerlandia 
was all about. Instead of electricity they had gas lamps, gasoline- 
powered washing machines, and water-pump engines. The word 
‘refrigeration’ was unknown. All the produce and meat were 
canned and the cream and butter were lowered into a cold, deep 
well by pulley and rope. Mrs. Kippers baked bread every week. Her 
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husband helped with the kneading and the whole house filled with 
the delicious aroma while it was baking. With nine members in the 
family plus a hired hand, she displayed a lot of ingenuity to keep 
cinnamon buns from being snitched prematurely. With such a large 
family and so many mouths to feed, it was not easy. I will give you 
one example: 

To take a bath meant chopping down a tree by Vega, bringing it 
homeby horse and wagon, cutting it into sixteen-inch pieces by saw 
hooked to the power takeoff of a Case tractor, chopping it by hand 
into smaller chunks, and curing it for nine months, Then you would 
putitinto the kitchen stove and light it with an old Winnipeg Free 

. After forty-five minutes, you would carry a basin of hot water 
to your upstairs bedroom. With all the rigmarole, you might be 
tempted to just use a little extra deodorant. 

The outhouse was a novelty, but I resented the wasted 
footsteps in case of unexpected occupancy. Finally, I resorted to a 
mental rollcall to see if anyone was missing, but that took time too. 

My socializing consisted of Norman and Fred Toebes calling i 
their white Chev to take me to the ball game on Friday night. | 
found playing baseball very complicated and when I was at bat and 
hit the ball right, I would wait for screamed instructions from the 
spectators gallery before I sped downfield. Afterwards we would 
drive north, stock up on goodies at the Vega store, and weave 
through the sandhills. If there was good music on the car radio, we 
vould tur off the road to stop and listen. Sundays meant dinner 
invitations to people such as Krikkes, Toebes, Geldermans, 
Wierengas, and others. The Krikke girls did some very fancy oil 
painting and the boys were hard to beat at chess. All these people 
were good-hearted and provided Christian fellowship. 

Bible Camp 1948 af Cooking Lake was also a highlight, The 
Kippers let me go and I was briefed for weeks on all the gorgeous 
girls from the south. I remember names such as Konynenbelt, ten 
Hove, Meindersma, and others. We were housed in granary-type 
cabins with squeaky doors that squeaked doubly loud after bed- 
time. The camp curfew was 1:00 p.m., but our personal cabin 
curfew was 1:00 a.m. Anyone entering after that faced a contraption 
over the door that made a pail of water tip over. Some of the victims 
are elders now . 

No immigrant was worth his weight in salt unless he had done 
considerable root picking. For days, my lonely figure moved about 
piles of roots and fields that never seemed to get cleaned up. A 
break in the monotony came when a Kippers kid came over the 
horizon and brought coffee and cake with icing real thick. Being by 
myself had advantages because I could sing to my heart’s content 
(‘inthe Mood” and “Woody Woodpecker” were in). Cowboy songs 
were my favourite and yodelling was a cinch — I was quite some 
singer. 

I smuggled a guitar into Neerlandia, but was betrayed and 
invited to sing at a wedding above the store. The selection was Sarie 
Mareis, aSouth African song written in pidgin Dutch, a sound that 
was not too unfamiliar to Neerlandian ears. Norman and Fred 
Toebes volunteered to be part of the trio. On the way to the fes- 
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tivities, we practiced once more on the Sturwold road. After the 
performance everybody applauded so vigorously (Neerlandia style 
— clapping hands, stomping feet, and whistling) that we did not 
have the nerve to admit to a one-song repertoire and disappeared 
on the pretense of going to the bathroom. 

My farm chores included taking cows to Elzinga’s bull, a mile 
to the north. While the bull played host to my cow, [had coffee with 
the Elzingas in their kitchen. The topics of conversation usually 
centered around Article 31 in the Netherlands, immigration, and 
Frisians and Groningers. Elzinga wanted me to be a Frisian because 
of my name; I declined since I was born and raised in Groningen. 
On the return trip, I mulled over this conversation and concluded 
that Elzinga’s insistence was prompted by the fact that fieldman 
Herman Wierenga had imported too many Groningers. Anyway, 
Groninger or Frisian, my cow went crazy from mosquitoes and 
lack flies, took a giant leap and disappeared into the dense bushes, 
not to be recovered till three hours later. That evening I read about 
the merits of artificial insemination in The County Guide and 
agreed, wholeheartedly. 

Watching Frank Visser auctioneer the annual Ladies’ Aid Ba- 
zaat was fun. His enthusiasm opened wallets for the benefit of 
blacks in Nigeria. The lighting in this hall was dim and Frank could 
not always see the bidder. The back benches were occupied by 
young people who threw in fake bids and then pointed fingers at a 
sedate Neerlandian as the originator. Those smart alecks also 
watched Klaas Rowaan’s wife bring down an armful of blueberry 
pies to the trunk of the Model T Coupe, only for her never to see 
them again . . . 

‘The above events happened thirty-six years ago and a lot of 
things have changed — progress has changed farming standards 
and life-style. But my happy memories of Neerlandia will stay the 
same, thanks to all the Neerlandians. 

Bill Braaksma 





Part Two 
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Yearly Anecdotes 
1911-1920 


The first decade of the Dutch in Neerlandia — what a time that 
was! The immigrants, many of whom had never driven an ox, 


wielded an axe, or constructed a building, struggled to make a life 
for themselves in the wilderness. Their lives — the joys and the 
sorrows — are recorded in the family histories which follow. 


‘The basic information for the family histories was submitted by those whose names 
appear atthe end of the stories, For the sake of clarity we have in most cases changed 
the stories tothe third person. We have attempted to flesh out the histories by talking 
to friends and family. Some passages — in particular characterizations — have been 
added as a result of such research. Please read the family histories in the light ofthis 
statement, We have made every attempt to be accurate and apologize for any errors. 
‘The editors 
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MEMOIRS OF BEN LIEVERS 

Iwas born the 30th of December 1885, in a little town called 
Aalten, Gelderland, the Netherlands. I was the oldest of eight 
children. My father was a weaver in a factory. I was brought up in a 
Christian home, went to a Christian school, and attended an As- 
sembly Sunday School. The education I received would be about 
the fifth grade 

By the time I was going to school there were one or two little 
brothers and my mother was going out working — washing or even 
working a neighbour's garden. Somedays I had to stay home to 
watch the baby. When I was older, Father had a cow and I had to 
herd the cow along the country roads. Some days I did not like to go 
to school, so I stayed between the school and home till school was 
out. The outcome was that I did not learn much. When I was eleven 
my parents thought I was old enough tohelp alittle, so they sent me 
out toa farmer to herd the cows. Wages? Board and room, a pair of 
wooden shoes when needed, and some old clothing which my 
mother would alter to fit me or my younger brother. 

After about a year, an opening fora boy came in the factory and 
Iwas the “lucky” one to get in to learn weaving. Father was my 
teacher and I liked the change at first. It also felt good to have real 
money every Saturday night. But I had always wanted to be a 
carpenter, although Father said, “Impossible, boy. You have to 
apprentice two years without wages and we can’t afford that.” So I 
made bird cages from sugar boxes at night. It so happened that a 
carpenter friend came over one night. He told my dad, “That boy 
should be a carpenter — I have plenty of work. I will take him and 
give him board and room. I have a small farm and if he helps once in 
a while on the farm I will give him a few cents.” So I became a 
carpenter, but I found out that I should have gone to school more 

studied more when I had the chance. 

Alice (Aaltje) Walvoort (born in Aalten, May 22, 1883) and I 
were married the 24th of October 1907. We were both working at 
first — I in carpentry, she in a cotton factory in Germany. Our first 
child was stillborn. Our second child, Hanna (Johanna), was born 
April 18, 1909. Around that time I picked up a paper about Canada 
and took it home to read. It was very. interesting. ‘Canada —Iknew 
itwas in North America, but had no idea how big it was or what the 
imate was like — I did know there were wild Indians there! The 
paper told me there was land for anyone who wanted it. A home- 
stead it was called — 160 acres and for the sum of ten dollars it was 
yours! — 160 acres — that was bigger than any farm in our neigh- 
bourhood! I could not believe it, so took it with a pinch of salt. But I 
did write to the given address in Belgium and received photos of 
farmers in the prairies in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and the Territo- 
ries. I thought, “If it is half as good as claimed, then it is still better 
than in the Netherlands.” 

I started to talk about it with Alice, but she would not even 
listen. “Foolish. I don’t believe they will give you so much land for 
ten dollars. Iam not going there to live among wolves, bears, and 
wild Indians. No, lam not leaving our home and nice furniture and 
families and friends to go to that wild country!” 

But kept on writing for more information and heard of others 
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who were thinking of moving to Canada. Atlast we called a meeting 
and a man from Belgium came over and told us how good it was in 
‘Canada. He had a sample of the wheat that they were raising in 
Saskatchewan and told us where to write for transportation, etc. As 
aresult, some of us decided to immigrate. My dear wife had agreed 
to go with me, so I started writing to a man [ter Horst], whose 
address I got from a neighbour woman. He advised us to come. He 
had a homestead at Eastburg, Alberta, and told us that further west 
and north there was more free land. So we wrote for passage and 
the cost. We had a piece of land that we had intended to build our 
house on, but we sold it to buy our tickets to Canada and then we 
had a public auction of our household goods. We had boxes made 
for the stuff we could take along: clothing, bedding, some utensils, 
and so on. The day of the sale arrived — one of the hardest things 
for Alice! There was the “Going, going, gone” — the nice clock, a 
wedding present from friends, sold fora few gulden. Then the new 
baby buggy Alice had saved so long for—sold for half the price. Oh 
yes, Minnie (Wilhelmina) had arrived [January 13, 1911]; by now she 
‘was three months old. So the sale went and we made enough 
money to pay the passage with a few gulden left over. Our house 
was empty so we moved in with Mother and Father for the night. 
We had had a family gathering just before the sale and I remember 
what my uncle said, “We are here to say farewell. God be with you 
in that faraway land. Remember that the Cross and the Throne of 
Grace are as near in Canadas in the Netherlands. Goto the Throne 
of Grace in believing prayer and the Lord will hear your prayers 
there as well as here.” We found it so, as you will see. 

The next morning we left on the train to Rotterdam. We left 
Father and Mother, each quite sure that we would not see each other 
here on earth again. When we arrived at Rotterdam, as had been 
promised, someone helped us get our tickets for the boat to Hull, 
England, and the train to Liverpool, where we were to board the 
Allan Line Victorian. We had to cross the river to get to the Hull 
boat, but the ferry was out of order, so we had to walk over the 
bridge. Ihad two suitcases and two babies to carry, sol managed it 
this way: a baby under each arm and a suitcase in each hand! We 
arrived at the boat and found more immigrants on the way to 
Edmonton. We were given a nice clean room and our party con- 
sisted of myself with Alice and the two girls; two young men — 
Herman, a carpenter, and Ben (Ebbers], an engineering student; a 
pair of newlyweds, Henry and his wife; a family — George [Visser] 
and his wife with four or five children; and a young man named 
Jelle [Holwerda]. We travelled together all the way from Rotterdam 
to Edmonton in April 1911. Some wondered what the paper boxes in 
the room were for the young bride was the first to find out as we 
crossed the North Sea! it was rough and some were seasick. Iwasall 
right but Alice was sick all the way. By morning we reached England 
and as soon as we touched the ground all seasickness was forgotten. 
‘Now it was all English, but not the English we had studied in a 
booklet, English in a Few Lessons. In England they could not 
understand our English, nor we theirs! A guide took us to the train 
for Liverpool where another guide, again provided by the shipping 
‘company, was waiting for us. We were transported by a double- 
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decker bus pulled by two horses. I found out that in England they 
drove on the left side of the road, not on the right like in the 
Netherlands. We soon arrived at the dock, where the Victorian was 
toleave in the morning. There we were herded like sheep into a big 
waiting room. It was a great hall with an open coal-burning fireplace 
inthe middle and benches along the walls. One mother was nursing 
ababy and alongside her was a young man playing an accordian. In 
front of them some folks were dancing. All around was talk in 
different languages. A real babble! Our children started to cry 
because they were afraid of the noise. I thought, “Do we have to 
sleep here overnight?” But after a while somebody came and 
brought us upstairs and we had a room for ourselves and we had a 
good rest. 


The following morning we were brought to the boat and had to 
show our papers and be examined by a doctor. Our oldest girl, 
Hanna, had dauwworm (ringworm) on her head. Iwas carrying her 
and when the doctor looked, he put me aside. Somebody came and 
took me and Hanna to a separate room — the hospital. I did not feel 
too good. “What if they send us back?" But as soon as we were out of 
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The Vietoran, 


the harbour somebody came and brought us to our room. Alice and 
Minnie were already there. This boat did not look as clean as the 
Hull boat and the meals were not as good, but most of the pas- 


sengers did not eat much because we had a rough crossing. 

The first day the sea was calm, but the second day nearly 
everyone was seasick, except for the children. Alice stayed in bed 
for the seven days we were crossing. The sea was rough for the 
saole tip; bostt dayiwre were natal raed on tveaeck becmasetine 
waves were going over it. After a while ropes were stretched over 
the deck to hold on to, so you would not be washed away overboard. 
Once in a while the propeller would come out of the water with an 
awful noise — it did not feel too safe! The worst was over after about 
three or four days, but I never saw the sun in those seven days. 

After seven days, we were nearing land. We saw one or two 
ships passing us and one iceberg in the distance. The sea gulls were 
flying around the ship now —a sign of land. It started to rain and 
blow so the upper section of the ship was all covered with ice and it 
became dangerous to be on deck on account of the ice fallin; 
we were nearing Halifax and the pilot came on board to bring us 
safely in, buta heavy fog settled over the sea and we were not able to 
move tillit cleared. As soon as the fog cleared we saw Halifax city on 
the one side, and on the other side hills with houses here and there 
and covered with snow — still winter in Canada and when we had 
left the Netherlands the tulips were coming out. I thought, “Maybe 
the wife was right, it was foolish to go to this wild country.” But we 
were here now and we would make the best of it. Our baggage was 
unloaded first. The next morning we came off the ship and were 
looked over by a doctor and had our papers checked. Then our 
baggage was inspected. After this we were herded on to the train 
and were soon on our way to Edmonton. Alice said, “This is better 
than the ship —I will never go over that sea again!” 

liked the Canadian passenger cars better than the English 
ones; we could go from one car into the other, not like in England 
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‘The above information was obtained from the manifest ofthe Victorian 


where they were divided into different rooms. Those immigration 
trains were just right for travelling — the seats were made so that 
twomade one double bed, and above was a collapsible platform for 
adouble bed that during the day served as a place for the baggage. 
‘There was a coal stove in every car on which to make coffee or tea, 
but we had to supply our own food. It was in Canada that we first 
saw bananas and tasted pie. 

Looking out of the train, we did not like Canada. Small houses, 
wwe thought, but the distance fooled us. Ontario was wild bush 
country: rock, spruce and poplar and muskeg that we mistook for 
the heather that we knew in the Netherlands. This cold wild coun- 
try was not for us! We saw some small lakes full of logs and I 
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CPR Station, Strathcona, 1890s. 


wondered, “What are they going to do with all those fence posts?” 
When we came further west, in the prairies, it was also not good: no 
trees, no green grass, some cows and horses, and plenty of gophers 
that we thought were rats! No, Canada did not look promising. So 
far we had not seen anything of those big barns and houses pictured 
in the Dutch papers. And the English language — we would never 
learn that! Most of us could understand German, though. Herman 
spoke German best, so he was our interpreter. 

When we arrived at Winnipeg, we changed trains. We stopped 
there for one hour, but did not see much of the city because we were 
afraid of getting lost. From there, we went to Calgary and then on to 
Edmonton. There it was more parkland and; farther northwest, 
heavy timber — more like the part of Gelderland we came from. 
That we liked, but not Eastern Canada or the prairies. “We are 
nearing Edmonton,” the conductor told us, so we gathered our stuff 
together and got the little girls dressed. George sent a telegram to 
the elders of the Christian Reformed Church in Edmonton to meet 
them at the station. We had nobody waiting for us because the man 
we had been writing to was not in Edmonton but on a homestead in 
Eastburg. 


H 
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Well, at last we were in Strathcona, not yet in Edmonton. 
George's family had white roses in their lapels, waiting to meet the 
elders of the Church. Only it seemed there was nobody looking like 
an elder —just a couple of fellows in dirty overalls and they turned 
out to be the elders. They took George and his family but we were 
left to the CPR. They brought us by horse and wagon over the Low 
Level Bridge, as the High Level was just being built then. To get up 
McDougall Hill there was a platform that we, the horses, and the 
wagon were loaded on, and a steam engine on top pulled us up. 
‘Then we were brought to the Immigration Hall. It was April 28, 191. 
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Litt (incline railway) looking north. 


The CPR took good care of us, but we were more or less on our 
own in a strange city, not understanding a word of English! At the 
Hall the caretaker told us, in German, that we could stay for a week 
but that we should get out as soon as possible because immigrants 


were coming in on every train. We had a room upstairs, but the 
kitchen and dining room were in the basement. All the utensils 
needed to make meals were there, and we had to clean up after 
every meal, of course. We decided to make pannekoeken, but had 
nothing to make them with. So Herman went to the store to get 
supplies. He came back with salt, fat, yeast, and cornmeal. We did 
not know what corn was, but meal seemed nearest to the Dutch 
‘mel (flour). The women made pannekoeken with it, but they did 
not taste very good. 


Dining area, Immigration Hall, c. 1911-12. 
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The next day, Herman found us a shack on Namayo Avenue 
(97th Street) for ten dollars a month. So eight of us, six adults and 
two children, moved into the two-room shack, which had a coal 
shed at the back. Our boxes were used again: one for a table and the 
other for a cupboard. For chairs we had firewood blocks from the 
Poplar tees growing in front ofthe shack. Some of us slept on the 

joor and the bedding was piled in a corner during the day. The 
women cooked and the men went out working and we all shared. 

Edmonton was booming at that time. There was plenty of work 
for everybody. We lived together for a month and then Henry and 
his wife moved out. 

Lfound out that we could rent a plot of ground from Mr. Little 
on Fraser Flats, build a shack there, and use water out of the pump 
by the backyard, so we decided to do that. I built a shack after hours 
and we moved out there. All the rent we paid was a dollar a month, 
no taxes, and free firewood out of the river. We liked Canada. In the 
Netherlands they would have condemned our house for a chicken 
coop, but we were satisfied with it and the freedom here. If we 
wanted to dig a hole — alright, lots of room around us and if we 
wanted to go hunting we could do that too around Edmonton. Not 
knowing the English language was a drawback in getting work. 
Here is one example: at that time there were Employment Offices 
staffed with people who understood different languages. For a fee 
of one dollar they would give you an address where you could go 
for a job. They would advertise, “Carpenters wanted: twenty-five 
cents per hour” and you would pay a dollar and they gave you the 
address and you would go there and find a job, maybe for a day. 
Then the employer would send you away and the employment 
office would send another man and receive another dollar which it 
split with the employer. Between times I built a better living place, 
not a tar paper shack now, althought still not a Dutch house. But it 
was all our own and it was all paid for, which we would never have 
been able to have in the Netherlands. So we were well satisfied in 
Canada. 

Nevertheless, we were still thinking of a homestead and most 
of the Dutch were still talking about it as well and they clung 
together and sent some men out to look for land for a Dutch 
settlement. They intended it to be a Christian Reformed Dutch 
settlement and that is what it became, known as Neerlandia. A few 
had settled there already and others had gone there the winter 
before to build log houses, so six of us started off one morning 
{summer or fall, 1912] with wagon and team to see Neerlandia. The 
distance from Edmonton to Neerlandia is about ninety miles, fifty 
of which were fairly good roads. There were a few small towns 
along the way: St. Albert, Morinville, Clyde, and further on a few 
stopping places, farmers’ places mostly. 

‘The first day we did quite a few miles — the roads were good 
and the horses and men were not yet tired. We stopped at a farm- 
house for the night and had supper and a good bed and breakfast. It 
cost twenty-five cents per meal, bed twenty-five cents, and feed for 
the horses about the same. The next morning we made an early 
start again. The country was about the same: lots of bush left and 
the caldvaied parts getting Smaller and farther apart — but not 
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enough open homesteads here for a Dutch settlement. We travelled 
that day as far as Edison, the start ofa lite town with a school 
church, livery barn and a few farm houses. After we left Edison, we 
decided to try to find a stopping place for the night but this was not 
easy for a team of horses and six men. At the first farmhouse we 
asked for room for six men, but the answer was “No, not for six of 
you.” It was the same at the next and the next till at last we decided 
tosettle down under spruce trees for the night. But one of us said, “I 
willask at the next house and that will be the last.” The next house 
tured out to be alittle shed, but they said they would have room 
forus, although we were wondering where they would put the six 
ofus, The farmer came out and helped to get the horses in the barn. 
When we came in, after we had a wash at the well, the table was set. 
After a good supper, I wandered around the barn for awhile and 
then found the others were in the house, and when I came in the 
fellows were all lying on the floor from one wall to the other. I 
dropped between two of them on the floor and it was a tight fit, but 
being young and tired I slept well. After breakfast the next morning, 
we started again. We paid for the food and the night's lodging, 
leaving the lady of the house with more money than she had maybe 
seen for a long time. 

The third day on the road we did not go as many miles because 
the roads were not so good and the horses were getting tired. But 
we reached a farmer's place about fifteen miles from Neerlandia and 
we stopped there overnight. Some of us slept in a granary full of 
oatsand I found that better than a wooden floor fora spring and had 
a good sleep. 

The last day of our trip was the hardest because we were in real 
timber country. No roads, although there was a trail around sloughs 
and around big trees. A few settlers had been over it with oxen or 
horses but we found creeks and sloughs and one of us went in front 
of the horses with a long stick measuring the depth of the mud to 
see if it would be safe for the horses to go through. We made it 
without accident, and arrived at the outskirts of Neerlandia that 
night the Simon Temstra farm. They had alg cabin and said if we 
were content to sleep on the floor, we could stay there. So we 
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bedded down on the floor with a couple of horse blankets anda coat 
for a cushion. But since I found the boards hard, I was glad when 
the sun came up! After breakfast we were ready for land seeking 
and Mr. Tiemstra was willing to be our guide. We went along the 
Klondike Trail and then along the surveyor’ line from one corner 
stick to the other, having with usa plan of Townships 61 and 62. The 
land that was open for settlement was marked on these plans in the 
Edmonton Lands Office. We did not take any of the homesteads at 
that time, but returned to Edmonton with a better idea of what a 
homestead was. For the time being I forgot about homesteading, as 
Thad work and was making forty-five to fifty cents an hour! 

In 1912 a neighbour [Joseph Baker] got sick with typhoid fever 
and my wife was helping his wife with a new baby. My wife got the 
same sickness and was brought to the hospital. The doctor did not 

ive much hope. But after eight weeks in the hospital she came 

jome — not even ninety pounds left of her and she had lost all her 
hair, butt all came back very quickly, darker than before. A neigh- 
bour woman looked after the baby. The Lord heard our prayers and 
Mother came home again. Yes, we were just as near to the Throne of 
Grace as we were in the Netherlands and He did bless usin this new 
country. 

In 1912 and 1913 more immigrants came from the Netherlands, 
among them my brother Henry, his wife, and two children, as well 
as my younger brother John. 

In the winter of 1912, I went to Neerlandia again and picked out 
a homestead (SE 5-62-3.5). On April 5, 1913, another daughter, 
Rieka (Hendrika), arrived — our first Canadian! I had made an 
agreement with another young man [Arie Emmerzael], who was 
‘going to Neerlandia and had a log cabin, that we could stay there 
while we built our log house. So in the fall of 1913, my brother John 
and I went back to build a log cabin. We did not go by horse this 
time, but by train as far as Clyde and from there by stage as far as 
fifteen miles from Neerlandia. We came to Clyde in the afternoon 
and on the platform was a fellow shouting, “Stage for the West!” He 
was going as far as Southworth that night. There was another 
passenger, a lady teacher, who wanted to get to Westlock by eight 
O'clock that night for a dance. She got the best seat in the front with 
the driver. I heard her say to the driver, “One dollar extra for you if 
youare there on tine.” The stage was a democrat with two mules to 
pull it. That was my first stage ride and I will never forget it! “Hold 
on,” the driver said and he used a big stick on those mules. Hold on 
we had to, with both hands and feet. The ride was fast and rough, 
but he made his extra dollar! We reached Southworth’s that night, 
and slept at a place where I often stopped in later years on trips to 
Westlock. Mrs. Southworth was a motherly woman. We had a good 
rest, and after breakfast my brother and I left with our packs, which 
contained tools and clothing. One pack was heavy and the other 
light, so we decided to take tums carrying the heavy one, John said 
he would take the heavy one but he, not being used to that, slowed 
down after a few miles and changed with me! We had fifteen to 
seventeen miles to walk, and it had snowed the night before, but we 
made it to Tiemstras that night. 

In the morning we started ori the four-mile trek to Arie's log 
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cabin. He had left Edmonton the day before us so he could clean the 
cabin before we arrived, but we arrived and no Arie. He came that 
night though. Since we needed groceries, the next moming Avie 
and I borrowed a team of oxen and a sleigh to go to the store, which 
was seven miles south and was open only one day a week. Itseemed 
that the whole country was there — oxen, horses, sleighs, saddle 
horses — so we had to wait our turn. It was dark when we started 
ourhomeward journey, but after getting stuck behind a stump and 
losing some groceries, we made it, with one driving the oxen and 
one walking behind. 

Arie had the necessary pots and pans, so we started house- 
keeping. Arie and I took turns making breakfast, since John was 

inger and needed more sleep. Arie was a better cook than either 
john or I so we left it mostly up to him to bake bread, etc. He was 
older than Iand not married and I was spoiled already because I had 
wife who was a good cook, except in baking bread. (She had to 
Jeam that in Canada, and the first batches she made were quite 
heavy, but I had all my teeth yet at that time and an empty stomach, 
soit did not matter.) One morning I got out of bed and said to Arie, 
“Look, there is a fire in the roof along the stovepipe.” He said, 
“That's all right. Let's have breakfast first!” A mud roof with a layer 
of snow on top does not burn fast so we had no trouble getting it out 
after breakfast. 

As soon as we were settled in Arie’s cabin we tried our hand at 
cutting logs but, being green at it, made mistakes. John had never 
used such tools before, but with the help of neighbours and their 
oxen we did manage to get the logs to the place. We started to build 
the frame, got eight feet high, then left it at that, and went back to 
Edmonton. 


sows Bay ¢ 
— 
vi 


The city of Edmonton was growing like a toadstool with the 
selling of building lots all around it. Real estate offices were doing a 
great business, selling lots to immigrants who did not understand a 
word of English. Many found out afterwards that the lot they had 
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Hanna, Rieke, Minnie, 1914 





bought was a duck pond ora slough or miles out of the city. We did 
not buy because we did not have money. We had paid my brother's 
fare from the Netherlands and the doctor and the hospital for 
Mother's sickness. Many Dutchmen did buy, but as far as I know 
George was the only one to build a house on his. The rest lost it all in 
taxes to the city. When the war started in 1914 the boom collapsed. 
No lots were sold, no houses built, no City Water Works — unem- 
Ploymentas never before. People could not make the payments on 
lots and houses and the city took them for taxes. Young men 
enlisted for the war thinking fo have a free trip overseas, but many 
did not come back. Nobody believed it would take years to smash 
Germany. My brother John received a call from the Dutch Govern- 
ment to come back for military service and since he had no work at 
that time, he went back to the Netherlands. He served in the Dutch 
army, but he never came back to Canada. He was sorry he ever left 
Canada 

As I have said, the boom in the city had collapsed, so after 
looking for work and not getting any, we decided to move to the 
homestead. We sold our little house in Edmonton and some of our 
furniture and bought some groceries and tools. We rented a team 
and wagon, and hired a teamster to bring us to Neerlandia. We 
loaded up most of our stuff, but it did not all fit on the wagon, and I 
made a trip back later for that. On August 29, 1914, during the 
month and year the First World War started, Alice and I and our 
three girls, along with John Ebbers, a brother of Ben, who wanted to 
see Neerlandia, set out from Edmonton. The boxes that we had 
brought from the Netherlands were used again, this time as a seat 
for the wife and children by day and a bed by night! Our cook stove 
was at the back of the wagon facing out; we only had to puta piece of 
stovepipe on it when we wanted to use it. We had a tent over the 
wagon, but did not need it because the weather was fine. 

The first day we made about thirty miles and found an empty 
schoolhouse to sleep in. There was also a pump for water anda barn 
for the horses there. After a good night's sleep and a good break- 
fast, we travelled on. The next night we reached what had been the 
start of a little town [Edison], but only the livery barn was still there, 
80 we used it for the horses and for us to sleep in. In the morning 
Alice bought some butter from a farmer’s wife and asked for some 
milk for our year-old baby, Rieka. The woman said, “What, a baby 
and no milk?" So she gave us milk for no charge—just for the poor 
baby! That day we came to the Pembina River and the water was 
very low, so the ferryman asked, “How heavy is your load?” We did 
not know, so he said he would try it, but we got stuck on the 
sandbar. We had to pull the ferry back, unload some of the goods 
and come back for them. The ferryman warned us, "There is a mud 
hole on the road. You have to go around it. Turn left into a farmer's 
yard and follow the trail and you will come out behind the mud 
hole.” We did that and came up to a wire fence. The teamster took 
‘our axe and loosened the wire from the post and two of us stood on 
it and we went over it back onto the road. So far so good — but we 
did not go very far. A man on horseback came up to us and said, 
"You fellows broke my fence and I am demanding you fix it or pay 
me a dollar! Yesterday one of them homesteaders broke my fence 
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and [had to hunt for my cattle.” So I handed him a dollar. I heard 
later that in following years he charged ten dollars. That night we 
could not find an empty building to sleep in, so John and the driver 
found a haystack to sleep on and we settled down on the boxes in 
the wagon. Alice thought she heard a bear, but it turned out to be 
some cows eating our horses’ feed. 

Until then, we had had graded roads to travel over, but now 
there was only a trail. However, we did reach Tiemstras that night, 
even though the wagon had broken down in a mud hole about one 
mile from Tiemstra’s cabin. Mrs Tiemstra made us a good supper: 
‘moose meat, potatoes, and homemade bread. She said, “Eat your 
fill of the meat, as there is lots more in the bush! We have a 
neighbour, a real hunter; he hunts the moose and my husband, 
having an ox team, gets it out of the bush so we always have fresh 
meat. We are helping each other, one is a hunter, another a carpen- 
ter, and so on. We work together to make a start in this wilderness.” 

The next morning, after a breakfast of oatmeal and moosemeat, 
wwe got the wagon out of the mud hole. It had started to rain that 
morning, and our house was not ready — no roof, doors, or win- 
dows in it, so Mr. Tiemstra said, “You gas far as Klaas Krikke’s and 
there are two cabins there, just one mile from your land. He will 
take you in.” So we went to Klaas Krikke’s cabin and knocked on the 
door. I noticed some writing on the door, it said, Kasteel Nooit 
Gedacht (Castle Never Thought). Anyhow, nobody was there, so 
the teamster said, “We better leave your wife and children here and 
unload the necessary . . .” “Oh, no,” Alice said, “What do I say 
when the owner comes home?” Well, he came home that night. He 
had been helping a neighbour build a cabin and he told me after- 
wards, “When I came home that night I saw smoke coming out of 
the stovepipe and I thought there must be fire in the stove.” As he 
came nearer he heard a baby cry and found a woman with three 
children in the house, and a very embarrassed woman too! Alice 
did not know what to say at first, but Klaas took it well and went to 
thenext cabin, where there was also a bachelor, and slept there. He 
had left the cabin the day before, naming it “Neverthought” and 
that was a good name because, as he said, “Tleft ita single man and 
came back to find a woman and three children.” Anyway, we had 
gotten our goods to the log cabin and the teamster went back to 
Edmonton — just in time, because after that three-day rain, no 
wagon was able to get through. 

We stayed at the Krikke cabin for those three days of rain and 
then went to ours to put ona roof of poles, hay, mud, and sod. Thad 
no experience building with logs, but the neighbours helped me. I 
had made the windows and one door in Edmonton. I put them in 
and filled between the logs on the inside with moss and on the 
outside with clay. Then I borrowed a few boards for the floor — 
enough for the table and chairs to stand on. It was impossible to get 
tothe sawmill after the rain. The table stood firm, but the rest of the 
house was clay and weeds; the girls played in the grass inside. Alice 
hung up blankets to divide the house into rooms. It was nothing 
fancy, but we had a roof over our heads and a wall around us. We 
found out that the roof was not waterproof, nor the walls mosquito- 
proof! 
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As soon as we raised a little garden the rabbits helped us eat it 
and when we had allttle patch of grain —all around the edge it was 
eaten by the rabbits for about a rod wide and in the fall when the 
grain was in the stook the rabbits would climb on top of it and make 
a manure pile of it. Yes, there were millions of them and you could 
not possibly eat all of them. But our little garden grew and we 
shared it with the rabbits the first year, but the next year I had a 
fence made from sticks to keep them out. The summer frosts took 
their toll on the gardens too in the early years. Sometimes it froze as, 
early as June or July, so we did not have beans in the first years. 

In the spring of 1915, Imade the trip to Edmonton to get the rest 
of our goods and collect the money for the house, because our 
money and groceries were gone. I borrowed Mr. Oldegbers’ team 
on the condition that I take along his son John and Klaas Krikke, 
who was engaged to his daughter. So we started off: the three of us 
with a sleigh and the team— an ox and a bull. We had no load on 
the way in, so we made good time. When we arrived in Edmonton, 
it was two o'clock in the morning. The bull stopped at every 
streetlight and looked up, till we came to the corner of 103 Street. 
There was a theatre very brightly lit and all at once the bull turned 
from the street, went over the sidewalk and intended to see those 
bright lights. I managed to turn the team back to the street. A 
policeman standing af the corner came running. “What have we 
here? Do you come from the country and how far? And how do you 
steer these beasts? I have never Seen them before.” And he walked 
along with us for a block or more, wondering and asking questions. 
The next morning we started for home; just John and I, as Klaas 
stayed in longer. But the snow had gone, so we had to borrow a 
wagon, and when we came out of the city there still was snow, so it 
took seven days to return. I don’t remember much of the seven 
days, only one day we were discussing what day of the week it was. 

id not know and John did not know. We stopped for supper and 
asked the lady of the house what day of the week it was. “Don'tyou 
know? It is Sunday.” A good thing the owner of the oxen did not 
know we worked his oxen on the Sabbath — he was very strict on 
Sabbath-keeping and very careful with his animals. When we came 
home he felt the oxen and said, “They have been sweating,” “Yes, I 
sweat too when Iwork.” When Lasked him how much he wanted he 
said, "You are a carpenter and you can help me sometime fix up the 
new house.” And that I did afterwards. 

Tcame home with some more furniture and a few dollars and 
we bought a cow for that—our first animal on the homestead. Soon 
after this two of us went out to buy a cow. We went fifteen miles 
south and there we bought it. Iboughta heifer that was supposed to 
be in calf and the owner had a smal heifer he would like to sell as. 
well, but I did not have enough money. My partner said, “Iwill lend 
you the money.” So I bought the heifers and he bought a cow. It 
tured out the nice heifer was not a good milk cow and the little one 
‘was our best cow for years to come. Now we had a startat farming — 
two cows and after awhile two calves. One of the calves grew into 
our first ox and I bought another ox. Asa boy, Thad seen a farmer 
make a harness for his oxen. So I went to the bush to look for a 
crooked birch tree and I made the harness with binder twine and 





moose hide. Now the job was to break the ox. I put on the harness 
and put him in front of a stone boat — everything went fine till I 
said, “Get up!" But the beast did not know what I meant so I gave 
hima little pat with my stick but he did not move —alittle harder hit 
with my stick and there he went, right into a haystack! One thing I 
learned and that was that an ox will not back up! After much hard 
work I did get him trained to haul my firewood or go to the store. I 
also did some plowing with the two oxen later on. 

We did progress, though, and soon had a few cows. We made 
butter, which we traded for groceries, and also had a few hens and 
sold the eggs if we could. 


In the years 1915 to 1918, we were short of money and there was 
no work in Neerlandia, so some of the men went harvesting on the 
prairies. I received a letter asking if I would come and do some 
carpenter work. I went after April 28, 1915, because that is when our 
first son, Bill (Willem), was born. A few days later I left for No- 
bleford with my partner, Popko Schuring, and we worked together 
in Nobleford, Monarch, Granum, and Bendhill building houses, 
barns, and a church. I stayed away for five months while Alice and 
the girls did the homesteading. I made fifty cents an hour plus 
board and room. I made good at that time and came home with 
about five hundred dollars, with which we bought some haying 
machinery and a sewing machine for Alice, as well as other things. I 
went again the following years and in that way we made a start on 
our homestead. It was not easy and there were many hardships but 
the family grew and we got a second son, Henry (Hendrik), on 
September 28, 1916. Our third son, Johannes, was born November 
10, 1917, and passed away March 5, 1919. Another son was stillborn 
on June 18, 1919. 

The winter of 1919 was long and cold and many cattle died 
because of shortage of feed. We lost some in the spring too. Ourlast 
daughter, Alice (Aaltje), was born November 25, 1920. Three more 
sons were born in the 1920s: Ben, March 17, 1923; John (Jan), January 
6,1925; and Gerrit, January 17, 1929. All of them were born at home 
with just the womenfolk helping one another. 
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Rieka, Hanna, Alice holding 
Johannes, Ben, Minnie, Henry Bil, 
1918. 
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Lievers boys on homestead, late 
1920s. 


When our children were older, the girls worked out cooking in 
the lumber camps. We got a permit from the government for one 
dollar for about a hundred feet of lumber. We had to cut the logs, 
bring them to the sawmill, and then bring the lumber home again. 
This had to be done in the winter, as the mill was on the south side 


of Shoal Lake. The boys and I would start early in the mornings to 
cut logs, and one of the girls worked at the sawmill as a cook to 
supply the money for the sawing. Alice and the younger children 
stayed at home to do the housework and chores. Alice had to bake 


bread every day to keep us in lunches. We finished the logging that 
winter and the sawmill had it all sawed, but by that time the ice was 
melting. We did get all the lumber home before the ice went out of 
the lake, though. The next year I started to build our third house 
which is still standing today (1966) 

The house Ben bult in 1932. 


Excerpts taken from memories written in 1966 by Ben Lievers Se 


JAN AND FROUKJE (EERDMANS) ANEMA 

Jan (john) Anema was born May 8, 1884, in 
Arum, Friesland, the Netherlands, to parents 
who were farmers. Froukje Eerdmans was born 
January 25, 1886, in Bolsward, Friesland. Her 
father was in the business of buying and selling 
hides. John and Froukje met and became en- 
gaged in Bolsward. 

John had worked for dairy farmers in the 
Netherlands but, lured by the promise of 
streets paved with gold, John and his step- 
brother Siebren Tiemstra sailed to the U.S.A. in 
1906, Froukje, accompanied by members of her 
family, followed him in 1907. She went to 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, because some of her 
family were already there. John and Froukje 


‘were married September 19, 1907, and went to 
Harrison, South Dakota, where John and Si- 
ebren had rented a farm. Two children were 
born to the Anemas there: Della (Dirkje), on 
December 11, 1908, and Susan (Sietske), on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1911. 

‘tees grew in Harrison so bulfalo chips 
had to be gathered for fuel. Drought (the sec- 
ond one in twenty years) hit the state, and 
South Dakota did not live up to the promise. 
John and Siebren were attracted to an adver- 
tisement placed in De Wachter by Henry Kip- 
pers of Edmonton, indicating his desire to 
establish a Dutch farming community near Ed- 
monton. John responded to the advertisement, 
and in 1911 the Anema and Tiemstra famili 
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Frouke and Jan's wedding photo, 


arrived by train in Edmonton and settled in 
Fraser Flats. Although many other immigrants 
lived in tents, the Anemas were able to get a 
shack. John found work at the Edmonton Water 
Works, and he and his wife saved as much 
money as they could so they would be able to 
begin homesteading. 

‘At first John filed on a quarter in the Thor- 
hild district, but on December 18, 1911, he filed 
on the SW 23-61-3-5. This too was temporary. 
By the time the Anema family moved to what 
later became Neerlandia, he had refiled on the 
NW 35-61-3-5 (January 20, 1913). The big move 
came in 1914. By this time there were three 
children to take ‘along since a baby girl, Tena 
(Katharina), had been born March 22, 1913. 

John hired one of the teamsters who made a 
business of taking new settlers to their home- 
steads by horse and wagon. The Anemas 
loaded all their possessions on the wagon, 
beds, one dresser, a stove, a heater, a wringer, a 


‘Susie, Froukje, Delia in Edmonton, 1913. 


sewing machine, and many other necessary 
items. On the trip Froukje’s hat was knocked off 
and sank out of sight ina mud hole. The loss of 
the hat was in itself not so important, but it 
dramatized the drastic change that was takin; 
place in her life. Her childhood had includ 
maids, stylish clothing and the amenities of city 
life in the late 1800s. Now she was being 
jounced over a muddy trail in a wagon to an 
unnamed spot in the wilderness. 

On their arrival the family stayed with the 
Siebren Tiemstra family until their home, a cab- 
in with a sod roof, was built on the homestead. 
This house consisted of one large room parti- 
tioned by curtains to form two bedrooms on the 
end. The Anemas purchased chickens, Piss, 
and cows and began growing potatoes. They 
also grew grain, but the first crops were often 
poor because of early frosts. 

The wringer brought from Edmonton saved 
Froukje many hours of wringing out the wash 
by hand. It could be attached to a washtub and 
then turned to also serve the rinse tub. 

The area in which the Anemas settled was 
still wilderness. Clearing the land had begun 
but there were few trails. To get to the 
Tiemstras, it was necessary to walk part of the 
way along a trail on which logs were placed to 
make it possible to cross streams or wet, low 
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spots. Onat least one occasion Della slipped off 
a log and arrived at the Tiemstras wet to the 
waist. 

John worked hard to make a home in the 
wilderness. By the time he patented his land in 
November 1917, he had cleared sixteen acres, 
built a log house, barn, and granary, dug a 
twenty-foot well and constructed two miles of 
log fences. He had acquired three head of cattle 
and two horses. A second house was built in 
1919;and the old one converted into a barn. The 
new one was a two-story log house witha prop- 
er roof. The downstairs had a front room and a 
large kitchen; upstairs were three bedrooms 
complete with closets. The beds were made of 
wood or iron; the mattresses were stuffed with 
straw. In winter the house was cold, but quilts, 
handmade from scraps of old clothing, kept the 
family warm at night. 

"This new land was good to the Anemas: 
here their only son, George (Gorrit), was born 
January 20, 1919. Another daughter, Anna, was 
born June 4, 1921. 


Froukje was an excellent seamstress. She 
made many clothes for the family from hun- 


‘Back: Jan, Della. Middle: Tena, Froukje, Susie. Front: George, 
6.1921. 


dred-pound flour sacks, some of which she 
dyed in different colours. Clothes were also 
received from relatives and Christian Reformed 
churches in the Grand Rapids area. These were 
skillfully made over to fit the children. Knitting 
vwasa favourite pastime, and Froukje became so 
proficient at it that it was almost as natural to 
her as breathing. The constant clicking of her 
needles sounded like a cricket in flight. 

John, being a farmer's son, usually raised 
good crops. Other income was derived from 
the sale of eggs, butter, and cream. Hay grew it 
the sloughs and was cut with a scythe and 
stacked in the barnyard for cattle 

On the frontier, regard for the law was 
sometimes lax. One summer day John was 
burning brush withouta permit, when the long 
armof the law reached as far as Neerlandia. The 
officer arrived at the Anema farm and told John 
that the penalty for this infraction was a ten- 
dollar fine or three days in jail. Since John did 
not have the ten dollars he was taken off to jail 
in Edmonton by the officer. When they arrived, 
by horse and buggy, in Clyde, someone in 
higher authority decided that the penalty was 
foolish and allowed John to return home. Only 
this time there was no ride for him, so he 
walked the forty miles home. 


Tena, Della holding Annie, Susie, George, c. 1924. 


Since John did not like working alone, he 
often had his children working alongside him. 
At other times he would share tasks with his 
neighbours. Della and Susie were milking and 
doing other chores by age eight or nine. They 
also would go on horseback to get the cows, 
who had to be driven to the slough for water. In 
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the winter a hole had to be chopped in the ice 
so that the cows could drink. When the girls 
were older they also had to help with the cut- 
ting of the wood in the winter, They helped 
with plowing, harrowing, and stooking, and 
there was also a large garden to be weeded and 
piles of wood to be chopped. 

Two more girls were born to John and 
Froukje: Frances (Froukje) on December 26, 
1925, and Sophie, on October 8, 1928. 


Lunch a stooking time, c. 1990, Della holding Frances, Susie, 
om, 


There was plenty of work to do, but the 
Anema house was always open to visitors. On 
Sundays many older single men such as Tke 
and Charlie Tiemstra, Joe Holwerda, Henry 
Strydhorst, and Oene Piers came for lunch. 
Families who lived too far from the church to go 
home between services sometimes stayed at 
the Anemas for lunch. Froukje would prepare a 
big pan of soup, loaves of her delicious bread, 
and a huge slab of white or chocolate cake. 
Frouke also baked, washed, ironed, and men- 
ded for the Visser brothers. Sometimes she 
would be down to her last loaf of bread when 
they came, but she would give it to them and 
then whip up a batch of baking powder biscuits 
for her own family. She did a lot of sewing for 
friends, relatives, and neighbours. The Mes- 
selink and Anema girls were often dressed 
alike because Froukje had made all the dresses. 

Although there was enough to eat and wear, 
there was never any spare money. Froukje 
called the farm a bodemloze put (a bottomless 
pit). During the Depression, cows were not 
worth feeding, so the calves were taken out in 
the bush where John cut their throats. 

All the children went to school until grade 


‘Sophia, Frances infront ofthe log house, 1983, 


seven or eight or age fifteen or sixteen. Della 
and Susie were school janitors for some years. 
They would arrive early in the morning to start 
the heater, using kindling cut the night before, 
and shavings which they brought from home. 
With their first year’s salary, a table was pur- 
chased for the living room. Later, Della went 
out working in Neerlandia and Edmonton. 
While working in Neerlandia she continued to 
help on the farm. She married Raymond Baker 
in 1934. 

When Susie was fifteen, she went out work- 
ing too, and sent most of the money home 
where it helped to pay for a new sewing ma- 
chine, a winter coat, and false teeth — all for 
her mother. She also contributed toward the 
purchase of a new family buggy. Susie married 
John Vanee in 1933. 

Tena’s first paying job was babysitting at the 
Levys’, who were both teaching in Neerlandia. 
She also did housework in Edmonton, earning 
fifteen dollars per month. Free rides to Edmon- 
ton were given by Billy Quick, the trucker. Tena 
married Louis Nanninga in 1935. 

George, who was called Boy with a certain 
amount of pride, completed grade eight and 
then stayed home to help on the farm. He was 
called to join the army, but was gone for only 
‘one month because he was needed on the farm. 
He married Tina Velema in 1951. 

Since John had chronic bronchitis and asth- 
ma, he found farming difficult, so in 1945 John 
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Delia, Tena, Susie, Annie, Froukje, John, Sophie, George, 
Frances, 1944, 


and Froukje moved to the hamlet and George 
took over the farm. The Anema house was lo- 
cated directly north of the Co-op store. From 
there John could see everything that was going 
on. He had always enjoyed being with people 
and now just a few steps would bring him to 
the hub of Neerlandia’s activity. This central 
location made it easy for the grandchildren to 
come fora visit. They spent many happy hours 
playing Flinch or checkers with Pake. An avid 
reader, John enjoyed the many books sent by 
Froukje's relatives who owned Eerdmans and 
Zondervan’s publishing houses in Grand 
Rapids 

‘Anna helped many families in the area 
when a child was born ora mother became sick. 
She kept house for George until her marriage to 
Jerry Haagsma in June 1950. They lived in Ed- 
monton where Jerry, who was a mechanic, had 
his business. After Jerry’s death from a heart 
attack in 1980, Anna took up babysitting, a job 
she loves. The five Haagsma children live in or 
near the city. 

When Frances was nineteen years of age, 
she entered the Reformed Bible Institute to be- 
come a missionary. There she met Jake Bol. 
They were married on June 24, 1949, ina double 
ceremony with Sophie and Lambert. Fran and 
Jake worked among the Navajo Indians in Re- 
hoboth, New Mexico. Six children were born to 
the Bols. Frances died of cancer on December 
15, 1964. Jake died in 1967 in a chemical plant 
explosion. 

‘Sophie was the only one of the Anema fam- 


ily to complete grade nine, but school was not 
her only interest in life. Sophie loved working 
outside and was driving tractor at the age of 
thirteen. She drove for various farmers and was 
adept at it. She weighed ninety pounds and 
could pull a John Deere D fly-wheel weighing 
about 250 pounds. And you can bet she got that 
tractor started too! She went to work as a clerk 
in Neerlandia Co-op in May 1946. The work was 
interesting and good times were shared with 
the other girls, Grace Tuininga and Lula Krikke, 
who worked there at the time. But the real fun 
was what happened behind the counters or in 
the warehouse when the boss was away and no 
customers were around. Sophie worked at the 
store until her marriage to Lambert Wierengain 
1949. 

In 1962, John and Froukje gave up their little 
white house at the Centre and moved to Hill- 
crest Lodge in Barrhead. There they lived hap- 
pily together until Froukje died on September 
14, 1965. John lived there alone until his death 
on May 1, 1967. 

‘Anema Family 


GAELE AND CATHARINA (VISSER) 
BAKER 

Gaele Bakker was born July 31, 1858, in 
Koudom, Friesland, the Netherlands. His par- 
ents owned a bakery, which Gaele later took 
over. Gaele married Catharina (Catarena) Vis- 
ser (Visfer) on May 17, 1884, in Witmarsum. 
Catharina had been born March 9, 1864, in Ter- 
woude. 

Gaele and Catharina immigrated from the 
Netherlands in 1899. With them came their 
seven children: John (Jan, February 2, 1885), 
Joseph (Jouke, November 6, 1886), Jenny (Jac- 
obje, April 4, 1888), Raymond (Riemer, January 
13, 1891), Magdalena (February 21, 1893), Dick 
(Dirk, June 20, 1895), and Katie (Grietje, April 
8, 1897). Catharina’s parents had immigrated to 
Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U.S.A-, many 
years earlier, and her brother Dirk Visser had 
come back to Friesland with reports of the good 
conditions in Whitinsville, so that was their 
destination. Once there, Gaele found work in 
the Whitin Machine Works. The Bakker chil- 
dren went to school and, as they grew up, 
found work in the Machine Works or in the 
cotton mills. There was a Dutch Christian Re- 
formed community in Whitinsville, and Jenny 
and Joseph married into Dutch families. While 
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‘Back: John, Raymond, Joseph, Magdalena. Front: Catharina, Katie, Gaele, Dick, Jenny, c. 1910. 


in the States, the Bakkers changed their last 
name to the English “Baker”. It seemed the 
Bakers were well settled in their adopted coun- 
try. 

‘Then the Bakers read an article in a Dutch 
newspaper, that told of good farmland available 
in Canada for free. The Bakers corresponded 
with the writer and were told jobs and houses 
would be waiting for them. It looked promis- 
ing, so they made the move to Edmonton. John 
decided to stay as did Jenny and her husband. 
Joseph, his wife Aaltje Mast, their one-year-old 
son George, and the Mast family, as well as a 
number of single men, all travelled together. 
The group arrived in Edmonton on April 8, 
1911, "The Bakers were disappointed: things 
were not as they had expected. There were no 
jobs or houses awaiting them; in fact they spent 
their first nights at Immigration Hall. Some of 
the single men who had come could afford to 
go back to Whitinsville, and they did. 

Soon, however, the Bakers found work. 
Gaele got a job working on construction of the 
High Level Bridge. He also founda place to live 


—a shack in the Parkdale area. Joseph and 
Aaltje lived in a tent nearby. 

Magdalena, who was eighteen years old, 
often had stomach pains. But Gaele and Cath- 
arina did not go to a doctor unless absolutely 
necessary. In Edmonton, when Magdalena had 
arecurrence of the trouble, they finally decided 
to take her to a.doctor. He diagnosed an in- 
flamed appendix. Magdalena was operated on 
immediately buther appendix had already rup- 
tured, and she died September 4, 1912. 

On July 19, 1912, Gaele and his son Ray- 
mond each filed on land northwest of Edmon- 
ton where the Masts and some other Dutchmen 
had taken out homesteads. Gaele filed on the 
NW15-61-3-5 and Raymond filed on the quarter 
north of his father’s. Gaele and Raymond built a 
cabin on Gaele’s quarter, and in February 1913 
Gaele and Catharina moved to Neerlandia with 
Raymond and Katie. Dick had a good job in 
Edmonton and never did try homesteading. 

Gaele and Raymond kept cattle on their 
homesteads from the first year they were there; 
the cows were kept in a fenced pasture. The 
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creek running through their land provided the 
necessary water for the livestock. Gaele made a 
watering trough by hewing outa balm log with 
an adze. Every day he would pull water up 
from the creek with a bucket and fill the trough 
One day Gaele came to the creek to find the 
trough had disappeared. After checking 
around, he found it in the creek, where it had 
been dragged by a beaver attempting to build a 
dam. 


Gaele, Raymond. 


Raymond worked to clear the land. He used 
oxen for breaking, but found them exas- 
peratingly slow. He often said that he wished 
they would go on a runaway so the work would 
speed up. One summer day Raymond got his 
wish: while he was working with the breaking 
plow the oxen went through a hornet’s nest. 
They took off on the run, going right through 
the creek and up the opposite bank, making a 
furrow as they ran. In later years Raymond 
would relate this incident and laugh about it. 
The Bakers had dug a well near their log 
house, but the water was too hard to use for 


washing clothes, so it became Katie's job to 
carry water for the wash from the creek. While 
at the creek, she would often spend some time 
fishing for jackfish with a snare. They were so 
plentiful that she easily caughta few and would 
then clean them and take them home for sup- 

er. One time she caught a fish that was much 

igger than usual. Seeing that one snare was 
too weak, she quickly grabbed another snare 
and doubled it. Later she weighed the fish — 
twenty-three pounds. 

‘The first two years that the Bakers lived in 
the settlement there was no organized church. 
Gaele was the designated elder from the church 
in Edmonton and read the sermon each Sun- 
day. The services were held in various homes, 
most of which had less-than-adequate roofs, 
‘One Sunday the service was held at Douwe 
‘Terpsma’s house. A box had been placed on a 
chair to serve as a pulpit, and Gaele stood be- 
hind it to lead the service. It was rainy day and 
dirty water was coming through the sod roof. 
Betje Terpsma held an umbrella over Gaele's 
head to keep the water from ruining the Bible or 
wetting the sermon book. 

In the States, the Bakers had owned an 
organ, and most of the children had learned to 
play. Dick especially played the organ well and 
was later organist in the Edmonton church 
Once they were on the homestead, Gaele 
bought an expensive organ and had it brought 
from Edmonton. Both he and Catharina en- 
joyed listening to the organ and singing with 
the family. Katie would usually play while they 


sang. 

Eacle proved up his quarter by 1916. On his 
application, he indicated that he had fourteen 
acres cleared and three brushed. In 1914 he 
already had nine cattle and two horses on the 
homestead. He and Raymond had built a 25 by 
30-foot log house, two log stables, a hen house 
and hog pens. Their well was dug forty-five feet 
deep and they had put up two-and-a-half miles 
of wire and pole fencing. Raymond received his 
patent in 1920. He then had eleven acres cleared 
‘on his homestead. On it he kept twenty-six 
cattle, two horses, and four hogs. 

Gaele was fond of animals. When he sat 
down at home the family cat would drape itself 
across his back and the dog would sit on its 
haunches beside him. At mealtimes they 
would do the same, both waiting for a morsel of 
food. When Catharina was not looking, Gaele 
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would quickly give them a piece of meat on his 
fork. One animal Gaele never did learn to han- 
dle, however, was the horse. He never rode one 
and the only horse he liked was a tame pony 
that his son Joseph gave him in 1921, whic 
Gale made tse ofby hatching to tbe sloncboat, 

Gaele never lost his baking skills. His spe- 
cialties were marzipan letters and shortbread 
For special occasions, he would bake gebakjes. 
‘One such occasion was the wedding of his son 
Dick to Florence Terpsma in 1917. Generally 
though, Catharina did most of the daily baking, 
She always had white bread and cookies or 
cake in the house. This food was a real treat for 
hergrandchildren, who did not get such food at 
home. 


‘Ada Terpsma, Katie, Flora Baker, Catharina, Gaele with his 
og, early 1920s. 


Gaele and Catharina enjoyed working in the 
garden. They raised many vegetables and also 
Kepta strawberry patch, In 191, tthe loca fait 
inthe church, Gaele exhibited ripe tomatoes — 
something many of the settlement children had 
never seen. Catharina canned most of the vege- 
tables in jars which she had taken along from 
the States. 

Katie married Henry Hiemstra in 1919. Ray- 
mond lived and farmed with his parents until 
1934 when he married Della Anema. Around 


that time Gaele and Catharina had a small 
house built on Henry and Katie's farm and 
moved there. Raymond took over Gaele’s quar- 
ter 


Gaele and Catharina, 1942. 


Catharina was blessed with simple faith and 
love for all. She was content wherever she was. 
Gaele was of a different temperament. In his 
old age he wanted to move again, this time to 
some distant place such as California where his 
daughter Jenny was living, but the Lord 
Provided for him just the person to temper 
(im. Catharina was as patient as he was impa- 
tient and as satisfied as he was of a roaming 
nature. Catharina died in February 1943 at the 
age of 79 and Gaele died May 26, 1945, at the 

age of 87. 
Baker Family 


JOUKE AND AALTJE (MAST) BAKER 

Jouke (Joseph) Baker, at the age of thirteen, 
immigrated to Whitinsville, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., with his parents in 1899, While he lived 
there he went to trade school, and became a 
journeyman machinist at seventeen years of 
age. He married Aaltje (Alice) Mast on Septem- 
ber 4, 1909. 

Jouke worked on a repair gang, where the 
work was more interesting than some of the 
other factory jobs in Whitinsville. But Jouke 
was not completely satisfied, so he was drawn 
to an article he had read in a Dutch paper that 
told of farming opportunities around Edmon- 
ton. The Bakers corresponded with the writer, 
who sent an encouraging reply. He mentioned, 
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Jouke and Ate’ wedding photo, 


among other things, that even though the 
Dutch immigrants there had only been in Can- 
ada a few years, they already had water and 
light in their houses. It sounded attractive, and 
Jouke and Aaltje decided they would try home- 
steading. As requested, Jouke sent some 
money fo provide for a search party to find 
suitable homesteads. 





Aalie, George, Minke Mast, 1910. 


In April 1911 Jouke, Aaltje, and their one- 
year-old son, George (Gaele, April 8, 1910), 
‘moved to Edmonton. (With them travelled both 
Jouke and Aaltje’s parents and their families.) 
Conditions in Edmonton, though, were not as 
they had anticipated. Jouke first lived in a tent 
close to his father’s shack in Parkdale. In their 
tent they did have light and water but, as with 
the other Dutch immigrants, it was nothing 
more than the light coming through the win- 
dow and the water standing in the barrel 
Jouke's tent had boards on the floor and at the 
end of it he built a lean-to big enough for a 
double bed. Aaltje used the tiny woodstove 
inside for cooking as well as for heat. Jouke 
again took up his trade, working for Coutts 
Machine Shop and for Nickel Brothers. He 
often travelled far to different sawmills or other 
industrial shops doing repair work. 





In front of Bakers shack in Edmonton. Minke with George, 
‘Alice with Minnie, ¢. 912, 


A daughter, Minnie, was born to Jouke and 
Aaltje in July 1911. The following year an epi- 
‘demic of summer complaint went through the 
Dutch community. Minnie became ill and died 
of the sickness on August 4, 1912. Aaltje re- 
ceived great comfort from her mother-in-law, 
Catharina, who lost a daughter shortly after- 
ward, The two women would often sit outside 
in the warmth of the autumn sun holding 
hands and not saying a word. On November 4, 
1912, a second daughter, also named Minnie, 
was born into the family. 
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Jouke had filed on a quarter in the Thorhild 
area on April 28, 1911. He abandoned that quar- 
ter and in 1912 filed on the SW 15-61-3-5 in 
Neerlandia. He hired Albert Mast to build a log 
house on it and clear three or four acres. Since 
coming to Edmonton, Jouke had worked hard, 
frequently nights as well as days, to make some 
money. Often the children only saw him on 
Sunday. Jouke was able to buy twenty-six lots in 
whats now the Forest Heights area of Edmon- 
ton. The prices for real estate had been going 
up but, after World War I began, the market 
slumped. Eventually the taxes on the lots were 
higher than the price Jouke could sell them for, 
so he let the city take them over. 

In 1915 Jouke filed on the NE 20-61-35 in 
Neerlandia and let the other quarter go. He 
paid fifty dollars for the improvements on the 
new quarter. There was already a log house on 
it, so the Bakers moved their belongings in with 
the intent of homesteading in earnest. But this 
house with its contents burned down, so Jouke 
decided to stay in Edmonton to work and have 
Albert Mast build another house for him. 

In 1917 Jouke and Aaltje were ready to move 
to the promised land. In preparation, a team of 
ponies, a light wagon with two-inch-rimmed 
wheels, and a harness had been bought, all for 
three hundred dollars. On the wagon they 
ickeda pump organ, a cookstove, bedstead, 

edsprings, tools, clothing, groceries, and 
many smaller household items. The team was 
much too light for such a load, but Jouke had no 
idea what to look for in regards to horses. The 
ttip took them five or six days. Aaltje drove the 
mies because she was better with animals. 
sides, Jouke had a weak shoulder and could 
not raise it up, making it difficult to guide the 
reins. It was the beginning of April and the 
frost was coming out of the ground. Jouke 
walked alongside the wagon and George and 
Minnie sometimes joined him. Many times, the 
ponies could not pull the wagon out of a mud 
hole. One of the ponies would! ‘lay down flat out 
of total exhaustion. Then Jouke would have to 
ask a nearby farmer to come with a team of 
horses to pull them out. When Jouke saw the 
team of big grey Percherons one farmer owned, 
he realized what kind of horses he ought to 
have purchased. 

When they stopped at night the cook stove 
would be taken off the wagon, and Aaltje 
would cook a meal and also extra food for the 


day ahead. When they reached Neerlandia, 
they first stayed at Koop Mast’s place. Koop lent 
them a team of oxen to move their goods to the 
homestead. The trail was tough, with sloughs 
and muskeg and mud holes. The oxen were 
powerful but slow, so Jouke told Aaltje to drive 
the oxen home herself and he would walk 
ahead to start a fire and make some tea. After 
some time he became concerned because the ox 
team had not arrived, so he went to investigate 
and found the oxen lying down in a mud hole, 
resting and contentedly chewing their cud. 
After using a not-so-gentle persuader, they got 
home. 

That same year, on September 25, 1917, Kay 
(Catharina) was born. Before her birth, Aaltje, 
when she knew it was time, walked from the 
homestead to her mother’s place. Along the 
way, she stopped at Catharina Baker's fora rest. 
Aalfe's mother, being a midwife, helped deliv. 
er the baby. 

At that time the price for grain was good, 
but Jouke had no open land so he had no grain 
to sell. Therefore, the first task was to get the 
land ready for cultivation. They also needed 
some livestock, which they soon obtained. 
Jouke and Aaljte cut hay from around the lakes 
and sloughs for winter feed. They encouraged 
each other so that the land of promise became 
the land of promises. In the summer they spent 
their time dearing, and doing whatever else had 
tobe done. In the winter Jouke went to Edmon- 
ton to work in the shop, leaving Aaltje and the 
children on the homestead to care for the live- 
stock, which was not an easy task. For firewood 
George would chop down a tree and drag it to 
the house using a horse. After cutting it into six 
oreight-foot lengths, he took the wood into the 
kitchen. There Minnie would have to siton one 
end of a log and Aaltje would hold the other 
end s0 it would not roll, while George sawed it 
using a one-man saw. 

During the winter of 1918 Jouke worked in 
Edmonton again. Besides helping with chores, 
George and Minnie would bring butter and 
eggs fo Kampnar's store and exchange them for 
groceries. That winter of 1918 was the winter of 
the flu epidemic. Because they feared con- 
tamination, the authorities allowed no one to 
mail letters, and the Post Office was closed. 
Aaltje did not hear from Jouke for many weeks. 
Reports were that in the city many had died 
from the flu, and Aaltje had no way of knowing 
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ifJouke was alright. One day when George and 
Minnie came to the store with some butter, 
Bertha Kampnar told them that their: father had 
phoned just five minutes earlier to say that he 
was doing well. George and Minnie hurried 
home to tell Aaltje. But instead of being ec- 
statically happy, as they expected, she burst 
into tears! Jouke never did come down with the 
flu, but when he returned in May the rest of the 
family caught a bout of it. 

‘The following winter (1919) Jouke again 
worked at Nickel Brothers machine shop. On 
the homestead, there were six cows and six 
horses to care for, Each day it was George's task 
to take the animals to the muskeg one-half mile 
east to water them. Jouke had put up a consid- 
erable amount of lake hay for winter feed. He 
thought it was red top hay, but it was actually 
blue joint wild hay, which has no food value 
Aalije and George would pack the mangers 
tight with hay at chore time but by 9:30 p.m., 
when they checked the animals before going to 
bed, the mangers would be empty and have to 
be refilled. None of the livestock died that win- 
ter, but in the spring two cows died after calv- 
in 

"Another son, Charles (Karel) was born 
March 30, 1920. That fall Jouke left to work in 
Edmonton for the fourth winter in a row. In 
1921 Jouke moved the family back to Edmon- 
ton, where he was still working in the machine 
shop. While there he bought a good bungalow 
home and got clear title to it. On November 17, 
1923, Magdalena was born, a wee twerp of 
three pounds. In 1924 Beppe Mast, who was 
suffering from cancer, came to live with the 
family until her passing away in 1925. 

Tn the spring of1926 jouke moved the family 
back to Neerlandia, this time to stay. By 1928 
they had about one hundred acres under 
cultivation, and Jouke’s favourite expression 
became, “Wait until the second crop from one 
hundred acres, then we can do this or that”. In 
the fall of 1929 he had a good crop. Wheat was 
one dollar a bushel, but by spring it was sixty 
cents and later that year it went down to sixteen 
cents a bushel. 

{As the Depression got worse, people found 
ingenious ways to make do. Jouke had a flock of 
sheep, and the German women from nearby 
districts took wool on a fifty-fifty basis. They 
carded and spun the dirty, oily wool, then paid 
for it by giving Jouke half the yarn. Well, after 





‘Minnie plowing, 1929. 


‘Aaltje washed the first sweater she had knitted 
from this wool, it came down to the knees and 
past the fingertips — and the socks would have 
fit a kangaroo! The women soon learned from 
their mistake and washed the wool before sell- 
ing it. To make clothing, Aaltje would get flour 
bags, then bleach and dye them to make shirts 
or other things for the family. For purple dye 
Aaltje used the juice of Saskatoon berries. If she 
needed red colouring, she used the reddish 
luster from Strawberry Blite. She would save 
onion skins and boil them to produce a yellow- 
orange dye. 

In 1931 or 1932 Aaltje became desperately 
sick with an acutely infected gall bladder and 
went to Edmonton to see a doctor. He told her 
there was nothing to do but go home and wait 
for the end. She went to another doctor, 
however, who consulted a specialist, and they 
decided to operate. After a lengthy con- 
valescence, Aaltje recovered. The specialist's 
bill was twenty-five dollars and Jouke made an 
agreement with him to settle for two dressed 
lambs. The doctor took Jouke’s house in Ed- 
monton for payment. 

As things got worse, everyone had to ad- 
just. All produce was sold to get the money to 
buy the things that could not be grown such as 
tea, coffee, and sugar. At first Jouke smoked 
dried sweet clover but later, to keep peace in the 
family, he turned to leaf tobacco. Vegetables, 
potatoes, and tallow gravy were common fare. 
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Most of the tallow had to be scraped out of the 
mouth afterwards. Without money one soon 
eared to barter. Jouke grew many vegetables, 
which he sold to the government relief camp on 
Siebren Tiemstra’s place. Green peas were 
brought to Morneault’s grocery store in Barr- 
head in trade for tobacco. (A sixty-pound bag of 
dried peas sold for about three dollars.) It was 
possible to trade a can of tobacco for lumber 
with the millworkers, who took their pay in 
lumber. George kept the family supplied with 
wild meat such as moose, deer, and prairie 
chicken, 

Aaltje was a brave woman who would take 
on anything in the way of first aid. She would 
tend to some bad cuts and bruises and if some- 
one had to go to the doctor she would first put 
splints or bandages on the injury. If people 
were sick or epileptic, she would help them 


too. For many years she served as midwife and, 
according to her records, she attended 111 birth- 
ings. She was also a great help with the li 
stock. 

Jouke’s greatest asset was his ability to walk. 


When he worked in Edmonton he used to walk 
to Neerlandia to visit the family. Later he 
served as councillor on the Municipal District of 
Shoal Creek and walked to the meetings, which 
were held in Shoal Creek. He would take a 
lantern to light the path, and the dog for com- 
pany. Later he served in the consistory, store 
board, and school board. To those meetings or 
when going to church services, he always 
walked. He had a difficult time handling horses 
and never did ride one 

‘Things remained quite difficult through the 
1930s, and no doubt Jouke and Aaltje some- 
times wondered if this was the promised land. 
In 1939 war was declared, and that added to 
their anxiety for the sons that would be called 
up to serve in the armed forces. Things did get 
better financially. They stayed on the farm until 
1944, when they moved to the hamlet of 
Neerlandia. 

All the children had left home by that time. 
George Baker married Georgine Steddick of 
Strome in 1945, Minnie had married Aebe Plan- 
tinga in 1932, and Charlie had married Betty de 
Jong in 1944. 

Kay, after completing grade ten, continued 
her education later at Alberta College, attend- 
ing classes in bookkeeping and secretarial 
work. She first obtained a position with the 


Charlo, Kay, Minnie, Alle, Joseph, George, Lena, 1954. 


Provincial Auditor's Department, then in the 
late forties became secretary-treasurer of the 
Barrhead School Division. She married Earl 
Anderson of Barrhead in 1952. They had two 
daughters. Kay died in February 1965 of com- 
plications resulting from a congenital heart de- 
fect. 

Magdalena, after graduating, went to Nor- 
mal School in Edmonton for one year. After 
teaching for three years in Neerlandia, she 
taught in Whitinsville, Massachusetts, and Ka- 
lamazoo, Michigan, then returned to Canada 
and taught in Edmonton. She retired in 1984, 
but is involved in various church activities 
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Jouke and Aaltje enjoyed a lengthy and, for 
the most part, healthy retirement. Aaltje died 
November 8, 1965, and Jouke died May 4, 1966, 
both at 79 years of age. 

Charles Baker 


FREDERICK AND MAGGIE (BODE) 
BARON 

Fred (Foppe) Baron was born April 21, 1858, 
in de Wilp, Groningen, the Netherlands. He 
immigrated to the U.S.A. in later years and 
married Maggie Bode (June 3, 1875) on Decem- 
ber 14, 1894. They first lived in South Holland, 
Ilinois, but soon moved to Montana with their 
children John (Jan, September 12, 1896), Lizzie 
(Elizabeth, December 9, 1899), Hendrik 
(November 11, 1901), and Rikkie (December 17, 
1903). After a year they moved to Edmonton 
(1906). 

Fred first found work in the coal mines in 
Edmonton and later in a meat packing plant. 
The family lived in the Parkdale area of the city. 
Fred was instrumental in organizing the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church in Edmonton and was 
elected as one of the elders of the newly-formed 
congregation. That same day (October 21, 1910) 
the three Baron children who had been born in 
Edmonton were baptized: Elis Geertje (May 14, 
1906), Bill (Wybe, October 1, 1908), and Bennie 
(Barend, December 30, 1909). Two years later 
another son, James (Jannes), was born (July 10, 


Bennie, Rikkie, Maggie holding Lawrence, Henry, Fred with 
James, Gertie, Wile, 1914 


Fred had taken out the SE 15-62-3-5 as a 
homestead on December 20, 1911, but let that 
quarter go and filed on the SE 16-62-3-5 on April 
25, 1913. He built a 22 by 30-foot log house in 


January 1914, but the family did not move there 
until March 1915. Another son, Lawrence (Flor- 
is), was born December 24, 1915. 

John Baron took out the SW 16-61-3-5 in 
1914. During World War I he served in the 
‘American army from March 1918 to August 
1919. Although he lived with his father, he 
made improvements to his homestead — he 
built a lot house and a stable, dug a well, and 
put up some fencing. He also kept livestock; by 
1920 he had seventeen cattle and six horses. He 
only cleared five acres though, and never 
cropped any of the land. 


(On the homestead. Maggio and the chilaron. 


Fred Baron applied for the patent to his 
homestead in September 1920. According to 
the records he was cropping eight-and-a-half 
acres and had seven acres brushed. He owned 
sixteen cattle and three horses. Besides the 
house, he had built two log barns and put up a 
one-and-a-half mile fence made of poles. 
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While they lived in Neerlandia, Bill and 
Bennie ran a trapline for muskrats. Sometimes 
they also caught mink and weasels. One year 
they made $300.00 from the sale of the pelts. 
North of the Baron place there was a large sec- 
tion of muskeg. When the family walked to 
church their footwear would get soaked from 
the wet trails. 

In the fall or winter in 1920 the Baron farhily 
moved to Minnesota, U.S.A. They had a time 
auction to sell everything on their place — even 
the lumber off the roof of the house. After six 
years the Barons moved to California. Maggie 
died August 1, 1927, and Fred died in June 1935. 

Ben Baron 
John Sankey 


HARRY AND HATTIE (SWAFFIELD) 
BEAUMONT 

Harry Beaumont had been born (c. 1888) in 
Yorkshire, England, and was a toolmaker by 
trade. He moved with his wife, Hattie, from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Edmonton around 1913. 
On March 28, 1913, he filed on the NW 
28-61-3-5. The same day, he filed by proxy on 
nearby quarters for his father, Henry (c. 1857), 
and brothers John (c. 1886), Clarence (c. 1890) 
and Earle (c. 1892), who all lived in Cleveland. 

Harry and Hattie moved to the homestead 
in April and the others soon moved to Neerlan- 
dia as well. Earle and Clarence lived with their 
parents on their homestead until they returned 
to Cleveland about a year later. In early 1915, 
Earle also left for Cleveland, having cleared 
about six acres on his homestead. Clarence also 
left Neerlandia during those years. 

John and his wife, Edna, came to the home- 
stead with their two-year old child in August 
1913. They moved to London, Ontario, in 
March 1915. John listed the following improve- 
ments on his declaration of abandonment: “1 
House, 1 Barn, 1 Water closet, 1 cribbed well, 1 
chicken house, 1 rabbit tight fence around 
kitchen garden . . .” 

Harry and Hattie continued living on the 
homestéad until 1917, when Harry obtained 
the patent to it. He had cleared eighteen acres 
and built a log and lumber house, two hen 
houses, and a log barn. He had dug a well and 
put up two miles of fence. Hattie was a delicate 
women and the homesteading life was too vig- 
orous for her, so the Beaumonts moved to Lon- 
don, Ontario, with their son Ralph. 


GEORGE AND CHRISTINA (MACKENZIE) 
CAUGHLIN: 

When George Caughlin came to the wild 
bush country of northern Alberta around 191, 
there were already homesteaders living in 
Mellowdale but the rest of Township 61 was 
untouched by axe or grubhoe. George had 
been born in November 1880 in Lobo, Ontario, 
the third son in an Irish immigrant family of 
nine children. He had learned farming on the 
family farm and was also trained in carpentry, 
as his father had insisted that all his sons 
should know how to build a house. George 
loved the wilds and had spent much time hunt- 
ing as he was growing up. 

George came to northern Alberta with a 
friend, George Wing, who was also skilled in 
trapping and hunting. They both filed for 
homesteads on May 13, 1911; George Caughlin 
on the SW 26-61-3-5, and Wing on the quarter 
next to his. That fall they each built a log house 
on the north corners of their homesteads so the 
cabins would be close together. George's mater- 
nal uncle, Tom Lewis, later took up the quarter 
just north of Wing's, and his log house was built 
‘on the southeast corner, so all three houses 
were on adjoining corners. 

The three bachelors often went trapping 
and hunting in the area. George built a narrow 
sleigh that could be pulled by one horse and 
used to take the freshly-killed game out of the 
bush. When the Dutch people came to the area, 
George helped many of them become skilled in 
hunting and trapping in the woods. Except for 
a few of the men, most of the Dutch people 
could not speak English. 

Every spring and summer, George worked 
on the land, breaking and clearing. During the 
winter, he often left to work elsewhere. For two 
winters, he worked in Vancouver asa carpenter 
at Caughlin Shipyards, which was owned by 
relatives of his. 

George did not mind baching at all; he could 
cook and bake bread as well as any woman. 
One of George's brothers lived in Vancouver 
and in 1913 George went there to stand as best 
man for him. One of the bridesmaids at the 
wedding, Tina (Christina) MacKenzie, got 
George to thinking of marriage as well. After a 
courtship of two years, they were married De- 
cember 16, 1915, in Knox Presbyterian Church 
in Calgary. They went East after the wedding to 
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Tina, George, 1918. 


introduce Tina to George’s family and spent 
their honeymoon at Niagara Falls. 

Tina had been born May 22, 1880, in Tigh- 
na-mara, Ross-shire, Scotland. She was a 
nurse, and had also trained in Belgium as a 
chef. Since there was not much employment in 
England, she had come to Canada. After nurs- 
ing in Hamilton, Ontario, she had gone to Van- 
couver, where one of her brothers lived. 

When George and Tina came to the home- 
stead, they lived first in the small sod log 
house, although George had begun building a 
new ahs. The new holise wae 6 by 22 fect, 60 
storeys high, and had a shingled roof. 

Tina had never lived on a farm before, so 
homesteading was quite an experience for her. 
George, by this time, had one riding horse as 
well as two work horses. Tina, however, did not 
know a thing about horses and never did learn 
to ride one. Later George began breeding 
horses, something his father and grandfather 
had also done. Once, after he had sold a few 


horses, he bought Tina a pretty little gold 
brooch with part of the proceeds. 

George was tall and slim, smoothly-shaven, 
and had light brown hair. He was a great reader 
and took many courses to further his know!- 
edge. One of his hobbies was photography; he 
developed the photos himself in wand de. 
veloping trays. George was also good at playing 
the Jew’s harp. 

Tina was much shorter than George. She 
had heavy red hair that was long enough for her 
to sit on. She always parted her hair in the 
centre, either putting it up in a bun or plaiting it 
into two thick braids and wrapping them 
around her head twice, securing them with 
bone hairpins. Tina was a warm, happy, outgo- 
ing woman, always calm. She loved to bake, 
and would often bring baked goods to George 
Wing or Uncle Tom Lewis, who had moved to 
Mellowdale by that time. Though she was an 
accomplished chef, George had to teach her 
how to make bread. Tina had taken a portable 
Singer along to the homestead. George built a 
stand with drawers for it and also converted it 
so it could be used with a treadle instead of a 
hand-crank 

In the winter of 1916, George went to work 
in a box factory in Edmonton. Since George 
‘never left Tina alone on the homestead when 
he was working out, she went along. That win- 
ter on December 10, a daughter Isabelle Chris- 
tina Sarah Ann, was born to them in the Royal 
Alexandra Hospital. 

The following spring, after they returned to 
the homestead, George applied for the patent 
to his land. Besides their house, he had built a 
log stable and chicken coop, was cropping fif- 
teen acres of land and had five more broken, 
and had also put up a 180-rod rail fence. After 
inspection, the patent was granted. 

Each year, Tina put in a garden to provide 
vegetables for the family. She loved the wild 
strawberries that could be found in the woods 
nearby and often went blueberry picking. The 
family always had plenty of wild meat to eat, 
and one year they butchered a steer. The only 
time Tina ever complained about life on the 
homestead was after one incident when 
George and Wing had gone away for the day. 
Tina was home with Isabelle when a grass fire 
came right to the edge of the buildings before 
burning itself out, a terrifying experience for 
Tina. 
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Isabelle was George and Tina's joy, even 
though Tina was kept busy watching that Isa- 
belle did not get into trouble. Tina had to lock 
the drawers on the sewing cabinet so Isabelle 
could not get into them. Isabelle loved to pester 
their big dog Blue, who on one occasion picked 
her up by the hair and brought her to Tina, 
dumping her at Tina's feet. During the summer 
of 1915, there waa an epidemic of whooping 
cough, and Tina caught it. The doctor thought 
Isabelle had it too, since she would whoop 
right after Tina did. However, Isabelle would 
also laugh immediately afterward — she had 
found out that she could imitate her mother! 


Isabelle, 1918. 


In the winter of 1917 George and Tina, with 
Isabelle, went to Vancouver since George had 
work there. The following winter the Caughlin 
family went on a cruise to Hawaii as guests of 
the captain, who knew Tina's brother. Albert 
Christ, a bachelor from Mellowdale, usually 
took care of the horses when George was gone. 

In 1919, when the Caughlins returned to the 
homestead, they found their house had been 
broken into. Most of Tina's good silver, a wed- 
ding gift from the family, was gone as well as 
her good set of china. Her sewing machine was 
taken, the drawers on the stand had been 
broken open, and some pieces of fabric that she 
had intended to sew up were stolen as well. 

‘The mattress on the bed had been cut open as 
had a dark velvet pincushion on which Tina 
had done some cross-stitching. 

George Wing would often stop by the 
Caughlin house late in the day and, after some 
casual conversation, would reach into a back 
pocket and pull out a piece of liver or some 
other choice part of an animal he had killed. 


The Caughlins visited often with Uncle Tom 
Lewis and George’s maternal aunt Belle, and 
her husband, Wellington Trigger, who lived in 
Mellowdale as well. 

One hot Sunday morning, September 5, 
1920, George hitched up the wagon and he, 
Tina, and Isabelle left for Uncle Tom’s, who had 
invited them to come over that day. They ar- 
rived at Tom’s place before noon and Tina of- 
fered to cook dinner. Tom had a forty-five-foot 
dry well in his yard where he kept meat and 
dairy products, so George and ‘Tina walked 
there with him since he wanted to get some 
meat up to use for dinner. Tom had rigged up a 
windlass on the well and was pulling up the 
meat that was in a bucket at the end of some 
cord when the cord broke. Tom went down a 
ladder which was on one side of the well but, 
unknown to Tina and George, fell when one of 
the rungs near the bottom broke. When Tom 
did not come up, George went down to get him. 
Meanwhile Tina went to the house, but soon 
returned. When George did not answer her 
call, she decided to go for help. She first ran 
across the road to the Davis homestead, where 
there was a store and a phone. No one was 
home so Tina went half-running, half-walking, 
dragging Isabelle along with her, to several 
other places. But no one was home until she 
came to Albert Christ's house. He was baking 
bread loaves but since they were nearly done, 
he took them out of the oven and then left on 
the run for the Lewis homestead. Tina con- 
tinued on and asked twelve-year old Herbert 
Klabunde to go for help also. He notified Jimmy 
Fowler, George Heileman, and George Kemp, 
who all arrived at the homestead at about three 
o'clock. Albert Christ had gone into the well, 
but had not come up either. Jimmy lowered a 
lantern into the well, but it went out at about 
fifteen feet, indicating that there was gas in the 
well. The men tied up a bundle of hay and 
burned it with a rope in the well to remove the 
gas. Then Jimmy went down and found the 
three men dead. They had all died from inhal- 
ing the gas in the well, a gas the old-timers 
calied “black damp”. The bodies were brought 
up using the windlass and a few days later all 
three were buried in the same grave in the 
Mellowdale cemetery. George had been thirty- 
nine years old. 

‘Tina and Isabelle left Neerlandia soon after. 
‘They moved to Vancouver, where two of Tina’s 
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brothers and some of George's relatives were 
living. There she worked as a nurse-house- 
keeper. Later she owned a rooming house 
there. Tina first leased their land in Neerlandia 
to Tom Wilson and Albert Scott, then sold it to 
Douwe Terpsma in 1926. Tina died in 1963, at 87 
years of age. Isabelle wrote, “My father never 
did get to complete all his plans for the farm, 
but from my mother and from his Aunt Belle 
Trigger, I know he was happy there. Had he 
lived I, too, might still be living in Neerlandia.” 

Isabelle Spouse 


WILLEM AND HENDRIKA (BLOM) DE 
GROOT 

‘Willem de Groot was born December 1, 1851, 
in Oldebroek, Gelderland, the Netherlands 
He was a widower with six children when he 
married Hendrika Blom on April 25, 1890. 
Hendrika had been born February 26, 1849, in 
Apeldoorn. Her first husband, Jan Wonink, 
had died of tuberculosis. They had a family of 
three or more children. A daughter, Manna 
(Gerritdina Hermanna) was born to Willem and 
Hendrika on December 3, 1892. 

In 1912 Willem, Hendrika, and Manna im- 
migrated to Canada aboard the Corsican. Two 
of Fiendrika’s children (daughters) had died of 
tuberculosis, but another daughter, Wip 
(Willemina), came with them as well as some of 
Manna’s cousins (de Groots). They travelled 
third class, but Manna would go on the first 
class deck and mingle with the people. She 
could get away with it because of her beauty 
and nerve. 

The de Groots went to Edmonton where 
Wip'’s sweetheart, Jacob Visser, was living. She 
and Jacob were married that same year. The de 
Groots lived in Fraser Flats while in Edmonton. 
Hendrika was an aunt to Aaltje Olthuis, who 
also lived there’. 

In]914 Willem took up the NW 27-61-3-5 asa 
homestead. He built a 16 by 24-foot log house 
on it and he and Hendrika moved there in the 
fall. Manna stayed in Edmonton to work and 
married Willem van Ark. They moved to Neer- 
landia in 1916 

The land on the homestead had to be 
cleared, and Willem often had Hendrika help 
him. At times she would have to pull on the 
rope winch while Willem chopped at a stump to 
get it out. They did clear enough acres that by 
1921 Willem was able to obtain the patent to his 


Bill van Ark, Hendiika holding Gertrude Visser, Wip Visser, 
Willem, Jacob Visser 


land. Over seven acres were being cropped and 
Willem owned nine cattle, two horses, five 
sheep, and two hogs. He had built an addition 
‘onto the log house, a hen house, and three- 
and-a-half miles of pole fencing. A sixteen-foot 
cribbed well had also been dug. 

Soon after receiving the title to his land, 
Willem sold it to Klaas Tuininga, who wanted to 
move closer to school. Willem moved onto Em- 
merzael’s quarter and built a house near the 
southeast corner. 

Willem was from the Gereformeerde Kerk 
and held the views of those of the Doleantie. 
He often visited Klaas Tuininga, who was like- 
minded. The Tuininga children brought milk to 
the de Groots and when they came, Willem 
would give each of the children — Annie or 
Simon — a lump of brown sugar as a treat. 

Willem never learned to speak English. He 
knew how to say ‘hello’ and ‘good-bye’, but got 
the two words mixed-up and said them at the 
wrong times. He became upset when he saw 
cone of the schoolteachers, Jean Carlyle, who 
was boarding with the Tuiningas, crocheting on 
Sunday but, not knowing any English, he could 
not tell her so. 

Hendrika died in 1923 or 1924. Some years 
later, Willem left Neerlandia. He moved back to 
the Netherlands where his daughter Manna 
had moved with her family. 


RIENTS DE JAGER 

Rients de Jager, a single man, was among 
the first group of Dutchmen that took up home- 
steads in Township 61 and 62 on December 18, 
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1911, He had been born December 30, 1880, in 
Spannum, Friesland, the Netherlands, and 
baptized in the Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk. 
He was working in South Holland when he 
decided to emigrate, coming to Edmonton. 
There he found a job at Swift's Packing Plant 
where other Dutchmen were also working. 

Rienk, as everyone called him, filed on the 
SW 34-61-3-5. He built a log house there in early 
1912, but did not take up residence until March 
1913. With the help of the two oxen he had 
brought along, Rienk began to prove up the 
land. He broke three acres that first year and 
put two of them in crop. Rienk, like many of the 
other early settlers here, was not experienced in 
all aspects of farming. When he first seeded 
grain, he moved from spot to spot on the clear- 
ing, standing in one place and spreading it as if 
he were feeding chickens. The grain grew up 
much too thick. Eventually he learned the cor- 
rect way —a brisk walk across the field with the 
grain thrown up high into the air. After he had 
harvested his few acres of crop that first fall, 
Rienk went to work in the harvest in Saskatche- 
wan, but returned in the new year, 

Rienk made enough improvements to his 
land that by 1917 he could receive the patent to 
it. By then he had built a 14 by 18-foot stable, a 
by 16-foot shack, a chicken house, and a hog 
pen. He had dug a 19-foot well and put up two 
mniles of wire fence. Sixteen acres of the bush 
had been broken but he was cropping only ten. 
Hienk aloo ovened five cattle by that time 

Rienk’s favourite animal was his part- 
Ayrshire ox. It was one of the nicest oxen in the 
settlement, a beautiful animal with a big pair of 
curved horns. That ox, with its partner, formed 
a team that was known among the settlers for 
its laziness. The following story was often told 
about them: After the church was built the men 
ofthe community spent the first of July clearing 
land on the churchyard. One time Rienk and 
his oxen were given the job of pulling out the 
stumps on the clearing. The oxen pulled and 
strained, but it was to no avail. Then two 

ounger men devised a test: unknown to 

ienk, they hitched the oxen up toa'stump that 
was loose. Again the oxen leaned forward, ap- 
pearing to exert all their strength, but they 
could not move the stump. Finally the men, in 
geal amusement, walked up to the stamp and 
pushed it over by themselves. 

Many Neerlandia people were sick with the 


eink siting on his favourite ox during a break while clearing 
the church grounds, 1918. John Anema, Klaas Tuininga Jr, 
Peter Kampnar Jr beside the ox; Siebven Tiemstra behind its 
tall. 


flu during the 1918 epidemic. Rienk was one of 
the few people who did not come down with it. 
He did chores for many others who were sick. 
During the next winter a Vega bachelor, James 
Kaloran, died and was buried in the Neeriandia 
cemetery. After watching the burial, at which 
only three men were present, Rienk com- 
mented, “So now I see how they bury a bach- 
lor.” 

In the early twenties, when many Neerlan- 
dia farmers began using horses instead of oxen, 
Rienk bought a pair of mares. Then with the 
help of some neighbours, he butchered his 
favourite ox. Later Rienk went to help a neigh- 
bour butcher his milk cow. He took along his .12 
gauge shotgun but when he came, the neigh- 
bour wanted to get one last milking from the 
cow. Rienk waited while it was being milked, 
then finally asked “Ben’ je klaar? (Are you 
finished?)” When the answer “yes” came from 
under the cow, Rienk immediately took aim 
and shot. Down fell the cow, right beside its 
‘owner, who in alarm said, “Man, je kun mij ook 
geschieten hebben! (You could have shot me 
tool)” 

Rienk was dark-skinned, had dark hair, and 
wore a mustache. He always limped, the result 
of an open sore on his thigh caused by tuber- 
culosis. He kept the spot bandaged and had to 
change the dressing a couple times day. Rienk 
was a meticulous person. He kept himself neat- 
ly dressed, and his house was always clean and 
tidy 

"The house was a cozy place with a wood- 
burning cook stove and a heater in the big liv- 
ing area, pictures on the walls, and curtains in 
front of the windows. The kitchen table was 
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covered with an cilcloth that had a design of 
berries on it. Rienk would often say to a young 
visitor, “You're probably wishing that was real 
fruit on the table, heh?” Besides the living area, 
there was a small bedroom downstairs and an 
extra bed up in the loft. Rienk did all the house- 
hold chores himself. He churned butter; baked 
bread, cookies, and cakes; and kept a garden in 
summer to provide vegetables for himself. For 
fresh meat, he sometimes went hunting near 
the slough on the south of his quarter. There he 
would wait behind nearby trees to see if he 
could shoot a meal of wild duck. Rienk also 
washed his own clothes, although he brought 
his Sunday shirt to Petertje Schoonekamp. He 
mended his clothes over and over until there 
was patch upon patch. 

Rienk was a quiet, reserved fellow, yet socia- 
ble. He often visited his neighbours, the 
Schoonekamps, for morning coffee. Whenever 
‘one of the Schoonekamp children had a birth- 
day, he brought a gift — sometimes a home- 
made one. One day he brought Rulie a chest of 
drawers: four matchboxes glued together, cov- 


ered with wallpaper, and buttons on them for 
drawer pulls. Rienk also visited the Joe Baker 
family. During the winters that Joe worked in 
Edmonton, Rienk would sometimes hel 

Georgeand Minnie Baker with the chores, suc 

as chopping down trees for firewood. When 
the Klaas Tuiningas moved to the quarter south 
of Rienk’s in the late twenties, Rienk enjoyed 
going there and speaking Fries (Rienk never 
did learn to speak much English). Of the Tuin- 
inga children, Annie was his favourite. Annie 


‘Some men ofthe community posing for a photo on the Fist of July, c. 1922. 1. Rlonk de Jager, 2. Klaas Krikke, 3. Pete Tuininga, 4 
soe Holwerda, 5. C. K. Mast, 6. John Oldegbers, 7. Popko Schuring, 8. Dave Tuininga, 9. Douwe Terpsma, 10. Hendrik 
‘Schoonekamp, 11, Ayer Krikke, 12. Pete Louws, 13. John Louws, 14. Jan Anema, 15. Toney Sturwold, 16, Jacob Olthu, 17. Case 
Ingwersen, 18. Albert Rtsema, 19, Willem van Ark, 20. Ben Lievers, 21. Henry Kippers. 
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loved cornflakes, but her family could not af- 
ford to buy them. For her fifteenth birthday, 
though, Rienk brought her three skeins of em- 
broidery cotton and a box of cornflakes. 

Through socializing with friends and atten- 
dance at church, Rienk kept close tabs on the 
current affairs in the community: which men 
were back from the harvest, which woman was 
expecting a child, and who had purchased 
something new. Rienk also faithfully read the 
Dutch papers that he received, thus keeping 
himself current on other matters as well. 

Being a thrifty person, Rienk watched his 
money carefully. He tried to save a bit of money 
from his weekly cream cheque, and once it was 
put away he would wait until the next cream 
cheque before he gave out any cash. One time, 
after asking a young woman to wash the cur- 
tains in his house, he paid her with some sugar 
sacks (which were used to make embroidered 
dresser runners). When he paid someone 
wages, he was concerned that the recipient 
spend the money wisely. It seems that one 
time, after writing a letter to his sister in Fries- 
land, he put the letter in an envelope ad- 
dressed to the bank and money in the envelope 
addressed to his sister. Discovering the mix-up 
too late, Rienk was upset. Others, however, 
said it must have been the Lord's will, since his, 
sister needed the money. 


There were not many eligible single women 
in the settlement and Rienk would sometimes 
jokingly say, “If could only order one of those 
women in the Eaton’s catalogue . . .” Being 
alone on the homestead, it was difficult to re- 
member which day of the week it was. To keep 
track, he would put a check mark on the calen- 
dar each day. One Sunday morning Klaas Tuin- 
inga stopped at Rienk’s before church and, to 
his surprise, found him patching his overalls 
and heating his Saturday meal of erwtensoep 
on the stove. Gaele Baker sometimes stayed at 
Rienk’s for Sunday dinner, since Gaele always 
walked to church services and Rienk suggested 
he stay there between services instead. After 
‘one morning service Gaele found Rienk busy 
kneading bread dough. Gaele asked, “Are you 
doing your work on Sunday?” In spite of it 
being Sunday, the bread was most likely baked 
anyhow. 

When the threshing crew came to Rienk’s, 
though, he did not do the cooking and baking, 


but sent for Petertje Schoonekamp and her 
daughters to do it instead, 

In 1927 Rienk made a trip to Friesland to 
visit his sister. When he returned he brought 
gilts for his friends, including a rubber ball for 

aby Stewart Plantinga. About two years later a 
sonof Rienk’s sisters, Ima Jongema, wanting to 
see something of the world, came to visit 
Rienk. Ima was still a young fellow, and Rienk 
promised him that if he would stay and farm 
with him, he could eventually take over the 
farm. But Ima stayed only about two years, and 
then went back to the Netherlands. He did not 
like this country — there were too many trees 
tosuithim and, ifit was part of the world, it was 
certainly the backward end of it! 


The sore on his leg continually bothered 
Rienk. He never rode his horses, and when he 
was on the wagon or cutter, he went on his 
knees to ride instead of sitting. In the early 
thirties he hired one of Albert Mast’s boys, Carl, 
to help him during the spring and summer. 
Carl helped him put in the crops and did the 
tasks that were more difficult for Rienk, such as 
walking behind the harrows. 

The ill effects of the tuberculosis increased 
as Rienk got older. In April 1927 he jarred his leg 
after stepping over a fence onto ice, causin, 
him to be laid up for three weeks. Rienk aske 
Arie Emmerzael to do the chores and his 
daughter Annie to help with the housework. 
Still keeping a watchful eye, Rienk had Annie 
wash the cream separator outside so the kitch- 
en floor would not get wet. Rienk, now fifty-six 
years old, was more reticent when women were 
around, but later that year, on his birthday, 
when Annie came to haul water from his well, 
he told her to go inside the house. He had some 
hot chocolate and a piece of cake for Annie. 

In January 1938 Annie again came to help 
because Rienk was ill. But within a few days he 
went to the hospital in Barrhead and was trans- 
ferred later to an Edmonton hospital, He died 
there on September 4, 1938, and was buried in 
the Neerlandia cemetery. There was quite a 
ctowd of people at the funeral service. C. K. 
Mast, Jan Koning, and Klaas Tuininga were 
executors of the estate. Joe Baker bought the 
farm and everything else was auctioned off. 
The money was supposed to be sent to Rienk’s 
relatives in the Netherlands, but the war had 
begun in Europe by then and the Canadian 
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Government would not send money overseas, 
so it seems the money never was sent. 


ARIE AND MARTHA (VAN DALEN) 
EMMERZAEL 

Arie Emmerzael came to Edmonton in May 
1911 asa single man. He had been born October 
5, 1878, in Vierpolders, South Holland, the 
Netherlands. Before coming to Canada, he had 
worked in a laundry. At the time he decided to 
immigrate, he was working in Germany and 
some German acquaintances made the trip to 
Edmonton with him. 

On February 6, 1913, Arie paid the ten-dol- 
lr fee and filed on the NE 28-61-35. He was 
among the first Dutch settlers in the area later 
knownas Neerlandia. He had a I6 by 18-foot log 
house built for himself and worked to prove up 
the homestead. Every fall, he left to go out 
working in Edmonton or southern Alberta, 
usually returning in the early spring of the new 
year. 

After Arie had been in Neerlandia for some 
time, he met Martha van Dalen. They were 
married January 20, 1918, in the log church in 
Neerlandia with Rev. Jongbloed of Edmonton 
officiating. Children were soon born into the 
family: Annie (Aartje, January 13, 1919), Peter 
@ieter, February 19, 1920), and Helen (Hilli- 

jena, October 16, 1921). ll were born with the 
lp of midwife Johanna Oldegbers. 





‘Martha, Annie, Arie holding Helen, Peter, 1923. 


Arie received the patent for his homestead 
in 1922. According to the records, he was crop- 
pte twee acres ene had five end of carte 
Besides a log house, he had a log stable, a hen 
house, and one-and-a-half miles of rail fencing. 
Tt was noted that the twelve-foot cribbed well 
was in quicksand. All these improvements 
were valued at $700.00. Earlier, in 1917, Arie had 
given two acres of his quarter to the Shoal 
Creek School District. The acreage for the 
school site was “32 rods long, 10 rods wide — 
1029 feet South of the NE corner.” 

Martha's sister, Jennie Schuring, had been 
caring for their aging parents, the van Dalens. 
But in 1923, when the Schurings moved to the 
U.S.A., Arieand Martha moved into the Schur- 
ing house so that they could take care of her 

rents. In those years Arie farmed both the 
+huring quarter and his own, as well as often 
working on the prairies in the fal 

While they lived on the Schuring place, two 
more children were born to Arie and Martha: 
Leonard (Leendert) on February 3, 1925, and 
William on December 23, 1926. Both those 
times, Petertje Schoonekamp came to help 
with the births. The year after William was 
born, Arie again went to Nobleford to work. 
While Arie was gone, William took sick one 
Sunday. Martha immediately sent a message to 
‘Arie, but William died on Wednesday (October 
19, 1927) before Arie returned home. Arie did 
not come home until Friday evening, so the 
burial was on Saturday. Menne Nanninga made 
the coffin 

‘Another incident almost led them to believe 
they had lost another son. Arie would let his, 
cattle out to graze during the day. They would 
wander out to the east and usually came home 
at night on their own. One Friday night, 
however, in 1928 or 1929, the cattle did not come 
home. The next morning Martha sent Pete to 
look for them. Pete took along their dog Bobby, 
and headed east. It was an overcast day and, 
though he eventually found the cattle, Pete 
became hopelessly lost. The cows refused to go 
in the direction he herded them, so he finally 
decided to leave them and go home to get his 
dad's help. Meanwhile Arie and Martha were 
getting worried and, towards evening when 
Pete still had not come home, they began look- 
ing for him. Martha went as far as Wiscarson’s, 
but was unable to finda trace of Pete or the dog 
She feared that Pete might have drowned ina 








| 
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slough. They hunted until midnight, and the 
next morning John Kippers went on horseback 
tothe Co-op store to call the RCMP to come out 
with a tracking dog. John also alerted the peo- 
ple at church, where the service was to begin 
shortly. The men decided to search in groups 
and, if Pete was found, to fire gunshots. 

The evening before, Pete had wandered 
north, and he and the dog had spent the night 
beside a fire on a spot where some men had 
been clearing land. He woke up early the next 
morning and, after some more walking, found 
a farmstead (SW 26-62-3-5). It was about six 
o’dockand the farmer, Gregor Popatnig, was in 
bed. Gregor brought Pete to Julius Boman 
whom he thought might know where the Em- 
merzaels or their neighbours, the Kippers fam- 
ily, lived. Julius did not know either, but he did 
know where Toney Sturwold lived, Pete knew 


how to get home from Sturwold’s place. From 
there, he walked across the quarter to his folk’s 
place, The group of men from the church had 


just arrived when he walked onto the yard. 
Bertus Bos was the first to see Pete and he fired 
off the shots, ending the search. 

Opoe van Dalen died in early 1929. Later 
that same year the Schurings sold their land. 
Ari's log house had burned, due toa change of 
wind direction while Arie was burning a straw 
pile, so the Emmerzaels and Opa van Dalen 
moved into van Ark’s empty log house just 
north of Arie’s quarter. Arie continued to crop 
on his own quarter while on van Ark’s quarter 
he kept livestock — cows, pigs, chickens, and 
turkeys. 

Arie also owned a cayuse named Dolly; she 
had reddish-brown colouring and a black mane 
and tail. She was a gentle horse, although at 
times she could be quite stubborn. She was 
often used to bring the cows away to pasture on 
the quarter west of van Ark’s. One day when 
Ariehad Dolly hitched up in front of the potato 
cultivator for some work in the garden, she 
refused to move an inch. In frustration Arie 
finally hit her with a switch, but he happened 
to hit her in the wrong place: right behind her 
eats. She fell over unconscious, but having 
given Arie a proper scare, she came to after 
awhile. 

Among the turkeys running loose on the 
yard was One aggressive gobbler. The teacher, 
‘Mr. Dickson, who lived in the teacherage on 
the southeast comer of van Ark’s quarter, had 


to pass the Emmerzael place on his way to and 
from school. The mean gobbler had an aversion 
to the red socks Mr. Dickson wore, and when- 
ever the gobbler spotted them he would give 
chase and send the teacher on the run. Rev. Van. 
Der Woude would come to visit Opa van Dalen 
wearing, as usual, his black felt at. The gob- 
bler did ‘not like that hat either, and often the 
Reverend would come running into the house 
and say to Martha, “Missus, war heb je de 
broom?’ (Mrs., where do you have the broom?) 
He would then rush out with the broom and 
chase the gobbler away. 


Peter, Opa, Leonard, 1981, 


Arie was a shy man. As he got older, he 
grew quite stout. Martha had always been 
stout. She loved to read, and borrowed Dutch 
and English books from Froukje Anema, who 
received boxes of books from her relatives, the 
Eerdmans. Martha also enjoyed knitting, and 
at night would often sit by the lamp, knitting 
and reading at the same time. She could sing 
well arid taught the children many Dutch 
songs, as well as English ones such as “Old 
Black Joe” and “Tipperary”. 

As they grew older, the children did their 
share of the work — getting the cows, doing the 
milking, gathering eggs, and, in winter, sawing 
firewood for the stove. 

Opa van Dalen died in 1932. During the 
hard times of the Depression Arie lost his quar- 
ter. He began selling Dr. Bell’s products around 
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1934, Dr. Bell's products included spices, fla- 
vourings, feed additives, medicines for man 
and beast, and many salves and ointments. 
One of the medicines was Dr. Bell's Medical 
Wonder, an animal cure which sold for one 
dollar a bottle. It was a black liquid, good for 
colic in horses. The directions were to put it on 
the tongue — thirty drops for horses, five for 
dogs, and two for cats. One woman told Arie 
that she had even used it for herself! A medi- 
cine for humans was Anti-Pain Drops, also a 
black liquid, that had to be put in hot water and 
mixed with sugar. It was taken internally for 
stomach ailments or rubbed on externally for 
rheumatism. Arie bought a covered laundry 
‘wagon to use for selling the goods in summer, 
and in winter used a cutter. He went as far as 
Vega, Mellowdale and Pibroch, sometimes 
being gone for two weeks at a time. He would 
stay overnight at the homes of various custom- 
ers. Later, Arie sold Christian literature from 
Eerdmans and Zondervan’s publishing houses: 
Pasalters, commentaries, daily Bible calendars, 


and cards. He travelled with these through the 
Vega and Neerlandia area 


Back: Annie, Helen, Leonard. Front: Ari, Martha, 1942. 


During the war years, the Emmerzael family 
experienced many changes. Pete was drafted 
into the army in 1941, Helen married Clarence 
Wierenga in 1942, and a year later Annie mar- 
ried Lucas Sturwold. After a short illness, 
Leonard died of cancer on January 5, 1944, at 
nineteen years of age. After the war, in 1947, 


Pete married Eva Gerritsen, whom he had met 
overseas. 

The Emmerzaels continued living in van 
Ark’s log house, but in 1943, Arie bought the 
NE 31-61-3-5 from Adriaan Dieleman, and he 
and Martha moved there. Martha passed away 
December 31, 1950, at the age of 67. After her 
death, Arie bought Albert Reinsma’s house. He 
moved it onto Pete and Eva's yard, and lived 
there until he passed away November 8, 1954. 

Annie Sturwold 


JOHN AND REKA (WICHERS) 
GELDERMAN 

John (Jan) Willem Gelderman was born Au- 
gust 1, 1892, in Wapenveld, Gelderland, the 
Netherlands. As he grew older, he helped his 
father in the family bakery. Since there did not 
appear to be much of a future in the Nether- 
lands for him or his parents, it was decided 
John would go to Canada and look for work. 
The plan was that he would then return to the 
Netherlands and prepare for a possible move to 
Canada with the rest of the family. Asit was, he 
remained in Canada for lack of money and 
never saw his parents again. 

Tt was 1911 when John and his cousin Jacob 
Visser immigrated to Canada. John was only 19, 
so Jacob was to keep a brotherly eye on him. 
They went to Edmonton where John's sister's 
fiancé, John Boer, and his brother, Jacob Boer, 
were already living. There John Gelderman 
had various jobs, including ones at the Hotel 
Macdonald and on the High Level Bridge. 

In September 1911, John and the other three 
Pong mien each took out a homestead inthe 

arwell-Gainsford area. There John did log- 
ging. During one winter he did not receive any 
pay, only his room and board. His homestead 
there was cancelled in 1913, but by that time he 
and his three companions had already re- 
turned to Edmonton. The following year, John 
and his cousin Jacob took out homesteads in 
Neerlandia. John filed on the NW 36-61-3-5 in 
September 1914. A month later he abandoned 
it, stating that it had too much muske 

The second homestead John took up in 
Neerlandia was the NE 35-61-3-5 on December 
2, 1914. This one John began proving up, soon 
building a log house onit. But in 1916 he left for 
Granum where he and Bill Oldegbers worked 
as farmhands for William Williamson. That fall, 








John met Reka (Hendrika) Hermina Wichers, 
and later began courting her. Reka (born March 
20, 1896) and her family had just immigrated 
from Nijverdal, Overijssel. She was the oldest 
of eight children. The Wichers had been ad- 
vised by relatives in the Granum area to come 
tothe good country of Canada. After they came 
Reka found work at her cousin’s, William 
Williamson, doing housework. Later Reka 
worked for other families and John found work 
with an English couple who had no children. 
For the three years John worked for them he 
lived in with them and was treated as their son. 
While there he learned to speak English well. 


John Gelderman, John Ebbers, Bll Oldegbers 


In September 1919 John returned to 
Neerlandia to work on the homestead. He 
bought five cattle and two horses and began 
clearing land. He also fixed up the log house, 
putting in cupboards and making a table and a 
set of chairs. On July 1, 1920, John and Reka 
‘were married in Edmonton, since there was no 
minister in Neerlandia or Granum. Reka trav- 
elled from Nobleford by train while John went 
to Westlock by horse and wagon (which he left 
with a farmer) and then on to Edmonton by 
train. The wedding took place in the home of 
the minister, Rev. H. J. Ruys, and those present 
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were John’s brother Jacob, his sister Hendrika 
Boer, and her husband John. The reception was 
lunch at the Boers’ home with some friends. 
After spending a few days in Edmonton, John 
and Reka left on their honeymoon to Neerlan- 
dia. Travelling with them was George Toebes, 
who was curious to see Neerlandia; Bill Oldeg- 
bers, who had a homestead in Neerlandia; and 
Hendrik de Groot, who wanted to visit his 
brother, Willem. In the morning they all caught 
the train to Westlock and from there they con- 
tinued by horse and wagon. John and Reka 
‘camped overnight in the bush with the three 
men and a host of mosquitoes for company. 
They arrived in Neerlandia the following 
morning. 

Some days later a reception was held for the 
newlyweds. Everyone in the settlement came. 
Among the gifts John and Reka received were a 
bread pan and a hen with chicks. These gifts 
came from people who had not much more to 
give than their help and kindness. The Young 
People’s Society gave them a gas lamp, 

The year after he was married, John re- 
ceived the patent to his homestead. According 


Reka, John, 1920, 
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to the records, by 1921 he had broken fifteen 
acres of land, was cropping nine acres, and had 
cleared twenty acres of meadow. The herd of 
cattle had increased to ten but his horse herd 
had decreased from three to two. Other im- 
provements listed were a 22 by 24-foot log and 
lumber house, a 20 by 30-foot log barn, an 18- 
foot well, and 154 miles of fencing. 

In the early years of farming, life was diffi- 
cult for the Geldermans. They lost one horse 
per year for seventeen years. It was thought 
that they died of swamp fever or from poison 
plants somewhere along the creek where they 
grazed, since the horses kept at the yard were 
not affected. Through all problems, there was 
always enough for the family to eat and they 
experienced the Lord's blessings. 

One blessing was John and Reka's family of 
eight healthy children: Gerrit Jan (May 9, 1921), 
Sena (Gezina, August 23, 1922), Bertha (April 
8, 1924), Herman (Hermanus, February 2, 
1926), Rita Hermina (October 25, 1928), Jean 
(Geptember 5, 1931), Henry John (September 11, 
1935), and Joanne May (April 28, 1942). All of 


the children except Joanne were born at home 
with the help of a midwife — either Johanna 
Oldegbers or Petertje Schoonekamp. All were 
born with dark hair except for Joanne, who was 
blond, and John wondered if they had taken. 
the right baby home from the hospital! 


Back: John, Bertha, Gerrit. Front: Jean, Reka, Henry, Rita, 
Herman, 1998, 


Shortly after they were married, John pur- 
chased a used treadle sewing machine at Pete 
Kampnar's sale. In the Netherlands, Reka had 
worked in a clothing factory where she had 
learned sewing skills. She sewed most of the 
family’s clothes, many of them from flour 
sacks. Sometimes her family sent material or 
used clothing from Nobleford. One afternoon 
Reka set about making herself a dress out of 
material sent by the family. But she was quite 
frustrated by the time John came home — there 
was not quite enough fabric, and she told him 
that no matter how she tried it, she could only 
get three sleeves out of the material! 

One of the weekly household chores was 
doing the wash. Reka, however, had it better 
than some: instead of a washboard, she had a 
tub with a vane inside that was turned by mov- 
inga handle on the tub right and left. But since 
it was heavy work, the task often fell to John, 
who found it a boring chore. 

During the early 20s, John cleared land for 
Jan Oldegbers and received a pump organ as. 
payment. John enjoyed music and played the 
‘organ for church services. He also gave organ 
and violin lessons. Some organ students came 
to the house, but for many John gave lessons in 
their homes. He spent one day a week giving 
lessons, travelling from place to place during 
the day. Usually that same night there would be 
choir practice in the church. For many years he 
directed the church choir, which was made up 
of young people. The first few years he taught 
them without the use of the organ and they 
learned to read music with the help of the sylla- 
bles do-re-mi-fa. A group of married men also 
came regularly to the Geldermans to practice as 
aquartet or double quartet, The Geldermansas 
a family or with friends often sang together 
around the organ. 

John and Reka were a loving father and 
mother. They believed Christians had to show 
in their lives who they were. John told his chil- 
dren, “If you look for the good in people or 
situations, then their faults or the bad will not 
seem so important or will even disappear.” 
When the children criticized people, John 
would remind them that those people were also 
brothers in Christ. 

John held firmly to the basic truths of the 
Bible but not to what he felt were rules and 
traditions made by men. Thus the Gelderman 
girls were allowed to wear slacks for sports. 
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Visitors from Edmonton at the Gelderman home. 


John pressed for the use of English in the 


church services. He felt that since they lived in 
Canada they should learn and use the language 
of the land. When the children were young he 
bought an English story Bible so he could read 
to the children in English and at a level they 
could understand. 

John was always actively involved in com- 
munity activities. He was a charter member of 
both the Neerlandia Co-op and the Neerlandia 
Savings and Credit Union and served on the 
boards of each. He served as an elder in the 
Christian Reformed Church for many years 
and during those years was a delegate to Classis 
Pacific on several occasions and to Synod in 
1948. 


‘Back: Herman, Joanne, Bertha, Sena, Gerri, Henry. Front: 
sean, Reka, John, Rta, 1960. 


As the Gelderman children grew up, they 
all married and raised families of their own. 
Four of them married into the Nanninga clan: 
Gerrit to Hilda Nanninga, Sena to Corny Nan- 
ninga, Bertha to Bert Nanninga, and Joanne to 
Alvin Nanninga. Two of them married into the 
Krikke family: Herman to Lula Krikke and Rita 
to Ralph Krikke. Henry married Betty Fisher, 

Jean spent most of her life away from 
Neerlandia. After graduation she attended 
RBI, where she met George Spee, whom she 
later married. He became an ordained minister 
and they served on the Nigerian mission field 
for twenty-six years. They have four daughters. 
George and Jean are still working in missions. 

John and Reka retired in 1960, bought 
Seibren Tiemstra's house, and moved to the 
hamlet. They lived there until January 1977 
when they moved into the Emmanuel Senior 
Citizens’ Home in Edmonton. John passed 
away October 11, 1977, after a brief illness. Reka 
continues to live at the home and is in reason- 
ably good health. 

Gelderman Family 


WOUTER AND JOHANNA (BOSCH) 
GROOTHUIS 

In the winter of 1915 Wouter Groothuis, at 
the age of 34, came to Neerlandia to clear some 
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land and build a log house for his future bride 
and himself. The land he chose was the SE 
9-62-3-5, close to Baird Lake, with neighbours 
Henry Michael and William Krikke living with- 
in a mile. He had filed for it on December 2, 
1915. When the homestead was ready, he went 
back to Edmonton to marry his bride, Johanna 
G. Bosch, on January 23, 1916. That same week 
they left for Neerlandia 

Wouter had been born on March 9, 1881, in 
Genemuiden, Overijssel, the Netherlands. He 
had emigrated in 1910 because, besides there 
not being much opportunity to begin farming 
in the Netherlands, nearly everyone in his vil 
lage was related and Wouter did not care to get 
married to his relatives. He had first gone to 
Lynden, Washington, U.S.A., where he had 
worked as hired farm help, and then he headed 
for Montana. Soon after he returned to Lynden 
and, upon hearing about the opportunities in 
Canada, decided to go to Edmonton. He had 
read about the land available in Alberta in an 
article written by H. Kippers in De Wachter. 
Wouter first found work building roads in the 
city of Edmonton, but was interested in home- 
steading. On February 7, 1913, he took out the 
SE 35-61-3-5, although he never lived on the 
land and abandoned it on November 19, 1914, 
stating that it had too much muskeg. 

Johanna had been born in the city of En- 
schede, Overijssel, on October 13, 1884. She 
had started working in a factory when she was 
twelve years old, and had continued to work 
there into her adult years. During those later 
years, the man to whom she was engaged con- 
tracted tuberculosis. When he died, Johanna, 
needing a change, had quit her job and immi- 
grated to Canada in 1915. Her father had accom- 
panied her, as single women were not allowed 
to travel alone. She went to Edmonton because 
her paternal aunt Willemina ter Horst and her 
husband, Jan, were living near Edmonton in 
Eastburg. After Johanna and Wouter had met 
and decided to wed, they made plans to begin. 
homesteading. Johanna, having grown up in 
the city, had no idea what that involved, but 
‘was not afraid to tackle it. Thus began what 
were some of the hardest years of their lives. 

When Wouter and Johanna arrived at the 
homestead after their wedding, Johanna 
asked, “Where is our house?” Even after Wou- 
ter pointed it out, she could hardly see it 
through the thick bush. The main floor of the 





house consisted of one large room which 
served as kitchen and living area. Off the kitch- 
en was a small pantry. A stairway led to one big 
bedroom under the rafters. 

Wouter and Johanna soon bought a few 
cows, some chickens, and a team of oxen to 
help with the clearing and breaking. There was 
plenty of work to do. First of all, the land that 
was already cleared had to be broken. Wouter 
decided it would be best if Johanna drove the 
oxen and he held the plow, as holding the plow 
was the more difficult task. What a disaster that 
was! Johanna simply could not keep those oxen 
ina straight line! Wouter was extremely frus- 
trated by this, but could do nothing other than 
trade places with her. Johanna did, however, 
learn to milk cows and even shoot the chicken 
hawks that tried to steal the chickens. 

On Friday, January 26, 1917, Johanna went 
into labour with their first child. The midwife, 
Johanna Oldegbers, sensed something was 
wrong, but help was difficult to get with the 
doctor thirty miles away and it being the heart 
of winter. The baby still had not been born by 
Sunday, so Siebren Tiemstra went on horseback 
to summon the doctor, who arrived the next 
morning. After examination, he said that he 
thought he could save Johanna but had no 
hope for the baby. The child was a boy and, 
though he was blue and purple when he was 









Dick, Sina, 1918. 
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bom, through a miracle he survived. The baby, 
whom Wouter and Johanna named Dick, could 
not keep down the milk that Johanna fed him. 
Nothing she gave him stayed down. One day 
Oom Jan and Tante Willemina ter Horst came 
for a visit. Tante Willemina knew what to do; 
she advised Johanna to cook cream of wheat in 
‘water, put in a piece of koe vet (cow fat) as well, 
and feed that to Dick. Johanna tried that and 
Dick started growing and continued to grow, 
eating cream of wheat cooked with koe vet. 

‘A second child, Sina, was born March 25, 
1918. Wouter and Johanna soon noticed that she 
was not in good health as she often turned 
completely blue. Again, there was no doctor 
available and it was too far to take the baby by 
sled or wagon all the way to see one. When the 
doctor next came to Neerlandia, he stopped at 
the Groothuis farm. He examined Sina and 
found her heart to be very weak. She lived for 
only fourteen months. 

‘Another daughter, Sena, was born March 
‘2, 1920, and a second son, Hendrik, on Janu- 
ary 14, 1922. Wouter had made sufficient im- 
provements to the homestead during that time 
that in November 1921, he could obtain the title 
tothe land. By then, he was cropping six acres 
and had three more cleared. There were also 
two stables on the homestead to shelter the 
sixteen cattle he owned. 

Every fall, Wouter left the homestead to 
work elsewhere. He needed to make money to 
provide for the family through the winter. 
Johanna would stay home to care for the chil- 
dren and do the chores. She had to bake bread 
and churn cream into butter. She also had to 
tend the chickens, milk three or four cows, and 
haul drinking water with buckets from the well 
for the cows and the two oxen. Later she often 
told her children that those animals never 
seemed to get filled up. 

In the fall of 1923, Wouter went 300 miles 
south to work with a threshing crew in Granum 
and Monarch. Johanna stayed on the home- 
stead as usual. This time, all three children 
became sick with chicken pox and whooping 
cough. This meant that, besides being busy 
with her daily chores and caring for the live- 
stock, Johanna was up half the night with the 
children. Hendrik, who was nearly two years 
old, also came down with bronchitis. Johanna 
used many remedies to try to break the high 
fever and stop the choking, but they did not 


help. The doctor was fetched, but by that time it 
was too late. Hendrik died. Wouter was still in 
southern Alberta and could not be contacted 
immediately, so it was some time before he 
arrived home. Johanna was exhausted by then; 
she managed to get through the funeral, but 
collapsed afterwards. Sena remembered, “The 
funeral for my little brother was held in our 
home and Dad made some benches so all the 
people could sit down. There were so many 
people at our house. I just couldn’t figure out 
why we had so much company.” 

After all this, Wouter and Johanna decided 
to leave the homestead and in 1924 they went 
with their two children to Everett, Washington, 
ULS.A., where Johanna had relatives. The two 
children, Dick and Sena, later married and 
raised families of their own. Dick lived to be 63 
years old, and Sena lives (1984) in Lynden, 
Washington, with her family. 

Sena wrote, “I never knew my mother to be 
healthy as she coughed as long as Ican remem- 
ber and her health had been broken, for the 
family doctor often told us she certainly was the 
image of a pioneer mother, never to regain her 
full health.” Johanna died in 1942 at the age of 
57. Though the years had been hard, Johanna 
had many happy memories of Neerlandia, She 
often spoke of the beauty of nature in Neerlan- 
dia; of the long summer days; of the people 
living together as one big family, sharing each 
other's joys and tears; and, through it all, the 
evidence of God's goodness. 

Wouter often longed to go back to Neerlan- 
dia for a visit, although he never managed it. 
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He lived to be 77 years old and died in 1958. He, 
like his wife, had often told the children of his 
pioneering days. He would say that he won- 
dered if it had been worth it, but would then 
remark, “Somebody had to be the first.” 

Sena Sterk 


JAMES HEATH 

James Alberto Heath was sixty-two years 
old when he took up SW 14-61-3-5 in 1918. He 
had been born in the U.S.A. and came from 
Texas. On his homestead entry, he listed his 
previous occupation as Baptist minister. 

James, who had some veterinary skills, was 
calied Dr. Heath by the people who knew him. 
Hie would help Mellowdlale frmers it they had 
problems with their livestock. He taught in 
Neerlandia for a short time. 

Dr. Heath owned a 1914 Model T Ford that 
had an open top and a coal oil lamp on each 
side. He acted as chauffeur on occasion — one 
time to take Hilda Lindquist of Mellowdale and 
Lizzie Melsome to Edmonton because Hilda 
needed some work done on her dentures. 

Dr. Heath stayed in Neerlandia for about 
two years, but never made any improvements 
on his homestead. His homestead entry was 
cancelled in 1922. 


HENRY AND KATIE (BAKER) HIEMSTRA 
Henry Hiemstra (September 20, 1890), was 
raised in Friesland, the Netherlands. From age 
twelve to nineteen, he worked in an asylum. 
After seven years of work there, he had contrib- 
uted sufficient gratis time and was offered two 
hundred gulden ora suit of clothes anda trip to 
America. Henry chose the latter and so in 1911 
he boarded the Anacosti. He went to Kitchener, 
Ontario, and left from there with a Lutheran 
astor to Bruderheim, Alberta. Soon Henry left 
for Edmonton where he worked for a short 
while at the City Water Works. 

In 1914 Henry applied for a homestead (SE 
20-61-3-5) in Neerlandia. After building a log 
house, though, he stayed for only six months 
and then left to work elsewhere. He returned to 
the homestead in 1918. Henry married Katie 
Baker on March 22, 1919, in the Granum Pres- 
byterian Church. They set up residence in 
Neerlandia. Their first son, Cornelis, was born 
January 16, 1921. 

In 1921 Henry obtained the patent to his 


homestead. At this time he was cropping ten 
acres of land, and owned eight head of cattle 
and three horses. Hiemstras lived in a 20 by 30- 
foot log house. On the homestead there was 
also an 18 by 28-foot log barn, an 8 by 14-foot 
hen house, and a fourteen-foot cribbed well 
Henry also had put up three miles of wire-and- 
rail fence. 

‘When Cor was a small child, Henry went to 
work in the States for several months. One day 
sometime later, Cor saw a frightening stranger 
Ta Brest big, black, bushy-bearded guy — 
walk into the house. He scared Cor but Katie 
threw her arms around him: Henry was back. 


Jennie, Comey, Catherine, Katie, c. 1927. 


More children were born to Henry and Ka- 
tie: Catherine (Katharina, March 30, 1923); 
Gertrude Richtje (August 6, 1930); Gilbert 
(Gacle, September 19, 1934); and Donald John 
uly 17, 1937). As well as farming, Henry 

ior 


worked for several years as foreman for a road 
construction crew in the area. He was also of 
help with the sick because of the knowledge he 
had gained while working in the asylum. 
Henry and Katie moved to B.C. with Gilbert 
and Donald in 1948, and left the farming to Cor. 
Catherine married Harry Janssen. Gertrude 
had gone to B.C. before her parents. She mar- 
ried Peter Houweling and they live in New 
Westminster. Katie passed away November 21, 
1970, and Henry on November Il, 1975. 
Cor Hiemstra 


JOE AND CATHERINE (WIERENGA) 
HOLWERDA 

Jelle Wieger Holwerda was born December 
30, 1886, in Anjum, Friesland, the Nether- 
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lands. Jelle’s parents owned a farm, but he re- 
ceived a good education and later did some 
teaching. In April 1911 he traveled to Canada 
with the Tjeerd Visser family, to whom he was 
related. They sailed aboard the Victorian. Jelle 
had thirty-five dollars with him to make anew 
start in the country of Canada. He lived in 
Edmonton for the first few years and bought 
some real estate there but he wanted to live 
among his own people so soon moved to 
Neerlandia. 

In March 1912 Jelle had filed on the SW 
28-62-3-5 as ‘John Holwerda’, but by the time 
he took up the NE 3-62-35 on September 5, 
1914, he wrote his name as Joseph (Joe). He 
soon built a 14 by 22-foot log house on that 
homestead and began living there in Novem- 
ber. 
Joe, who was one of the better-educated 
men who pioneered in Neerlandia, played an 
active role in public affairs. He could speak and 
write English well; he spoke it with hardly a 
trace of an accent. Joe was soon appointed road 


foreman over the Neerlandia area by Frank 
Thompson, In this postion he was responsible 


for the road work that had to be done and also 
forhiring and paying the workers. He was a fair 
man to work for and well-liked by his em- 
ployees. Joe also became Justice of the Peace. If 
there was trouble between neighbours, he was 
the one to see. Once he presided over a hearing 
held because of a disagreement between two 
non-Dutch settlers to the south of the settle- 
ment. The hearing was held in the log church 
and Joe admonished the witnesses, “Speak the 
truth, in the name of the King!” Joe was the 
game warden for a number of years and he was, 
also the person to see if one needed a fire or 
logging permit. 

joe suffered from a bad knee, the result of 
anaccident. Once he had been working with a 
breaking plow when it got stuck. Joe urged the 
horses on and while they were pulling the 
evener broke in two and one end hit Joe in the 
legs. His knee was dislocated and after that it 
‘went out of joint easily. 

Joe worked hard, often working long hours 
and consequently not eating regularly. Yet, he 
was an easygoing, cheerful person. 

Joe obtained the patent to his land in 1920. 
He was cropping six acres and had fifteen acres 
broken and four acres slashed. Besides the 
house, he had put up a 30 by 34-foot log stable 


and 2% miles of pole fences. The well on the 
homestead was twenty-three feet deep. In 1920, 
Joe had ten cattle and two horses. Joe rode 
horseback wherever he went and, while riding, 
was never seen without his hat. 

When the Neerlandia Co-op was begun, Joe 
was involved in many ways. He became the 
storekeeper's righthand man. He was the offi- 
cial auditor of the Co-op books until 1931 or 
later, having been approved by the Minister. He 
was a member of the store board for some years 
and also served as chairman 

During an afternoon church service, a fire 
that was burning on Joe's land burned his shack 
down. When Joe discovered it, he felt very 
badly about it because in the shack had been a 
fold watch that he had received as a gift fom 

father. 

Joe obtained the SW 9-62-3-5 and the SE 
10-62-35 during the twenties on government 
sales and moved into the log house on the SW 
9-62. During the twenties, Joe obtained more 
horses. By 1929 he had nine horses, but only 
two cattle. He acquired the SE 8-62-35 as a 
grazing lease for his livestock. During those 
years, there was a forced road fenced off be- 
tween William Krikke and Toney Sturwold’s 

juarters. It was wide enough for four horses 
abreast. Joe made good use of it as he could go 
straight east from his grazing lease to his home- 
stead. 

Joe bought a big breaking plow that he used 
with six or seven horses and he did custom 
breaking for others. In the late twenties, he 
hired Oene Piers and Henry Strydhorst to help 
him with clearing and Plowing. Henry often 
stayed there while he was working for Joe. By 
that time Joe had learned to cook for himself 
(his specialty was baking powder biscuits), but 
he had not learned many sewing skills. One 
time when two of his overalls were completely 
worn out in the front, he put both of them on, 
but wore the one backwards so that all the holes 
were covered. 

In early 1928, some of Joe's relatives came 
from the Netherlands and stayed with him. 
Durk Visfer, a schoolteacher, and his wife 
Sjieuwke Hovinga, a seamstress, were hoping 
to find work here, but they left after seven or 
eight months. 

Later in 1928, three Wierenga families and 
their many girls moved to Neerlandia. Joe was 
already forty years old and still single, sohe did 
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not mind the girls at all. He was attracted to 
Catherine, one of Lammert Wierenga’s girls, 
but she had some growing up to do — she was 
only seventeen at the time. But eventually, one 
month after her twenty-fourth birthday, Cath- 
erine became Mrs. Joe Holwerda. It was a dou- 
ble wedding ceremony with Bill Olthuis and 
Carrie Tuininga on Sunday, March 11, 1934. 


Joe, Catherine, 1934, 


Joe had been elected councillor for Neerlan- 
dia in 1930, He was elected two more times, 
each for a two-year term. The meetings were 
held about two miles east of the Shoal Creek 
store on Jim Allen’s homestead and Joe rode 
there, as usual, on horseback. 

‘On December 15, 1934, a son, Wilfred, was 
born to Joe and Catherine. Joe was very proud 
of his son and vowed that he was going to have 
a good education. But human intentions and 
plans can only be performed as far as the Lord 
permits. The Lord called Joe home three 
months later on March 15, 1935. He was unable 
to fight off a bout of pneumonia and died after 
being taken to the hospital. 

Wilfred was Pake and Beppe Holwerda's 
only grandson. A highlight in Wilfred’s life 
came at the age of twelve years (1947), when 
Catherine took him to the Netherlands to visit 
the Holwerda family. Beppe had passed on, but 
Pake was still very fit at the age of eighty-six 
years. The two Holwerda uncles were both liv- 


Elle Wierenga, Haiti Elgerema, Wired, 1948. 


ing too. From that experience Wilfred could 
form an imaginary father-image. 
‘Wilf Holwerda 


DRIKUS AND JOHANNA (NIJMAN) 
HUININK 

Johanna Nijman was born August 21, 1881, 
in Aalten, Gelderland, the Netherlands. Four 
years later, Drikus Huinink was born in Win- 
terswijk on January 31. Drikus and Johanna 
were married in early 1910. Drikus was a vracht- 
rijder — he drove a large team of horses and 
made deliveries. Johanna worked in a comb 
factory. 

Drikus and Johanna were acquainted with 
Henry Kippers who was living in Edmonton 
and who wrote to them about the good land 
and opportunities there. Consequently, the 
Huininks decided to immigrate to Canada 
They sailed on the Victorian in April 1911. After 
landing in Halifax, they took the train to Ed- 
monton. There they lived in Fraser Flats, shar- 
ing a shack with the Tjeerd Visser family. 
Drikus soon found a job with the City Water 
Works. 
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ohanna, Drikus, 1910. 


Drikus, like many other Dutch immigrants, 
wanted to farm in Canada so he went with a 
group of Dutchmen to Townships 61 and 62 in 
111. When he returned, he was thrilled to find 
that a daughter, Margaret (Grada), had been 
born while he was away (December 10, 1911). 
Drikus filed on the SW 10-62-3-5 on December 
18, 1911. A son, Henry (Hendrikus) was born in 
1913 

After coming to Neerlandia in 1914 or 1915, 
the Huininks spent about a year on the home- 
stead. But when it became clear that Johanna’s 
health was such that she would not be able to 
handle the homesteading life, Drikus reluc- 
tantly gave up the homestead. He abandoned it 
in December 1915, stating that he had resided 
on it for fourteen months, had built a house 
anda stable, had broken two acres and cleared 
ten. He had sold his cow to Jacob Olthuis 
(which thereafter became known as “old 
Huinink’) 

Drikus resumed employment with the City 


In Edmonton. Margaret, Drikus, Dena, Johanna, Henry, 
1920s. Riverdale in the background. 


Water Works and the Huininks remained in 
Edmonton for many years. Another daughter, 
Dena, was born in 1919. The Huininks had be- 
come good friends with the Kannegieters and 
often came to Neerlandia to visit them as well 
as the Ben Lievers family. Johanna died Sep- 
tember 30, 1963, and Drikus August 17, 1970. 
Huinink Family 


CORNELIUS AND HERMINA (GOTZEN) 
INGWERSEN 

In 1909, Case (Cornelius) Ingwersen immi- 
grated to Canada, at the age of about 29 years. 
He left behind his wife, Hermina, aged about 
23 years; a small son, Corny (Cornelius, born 
September 17, 1908); as well as parents, broth- 
ers and sisters. Parting was not easy, but life for 
him in the Netherlands had become more and 
more unbearable. Working with his father in an 
upholstery business was boring and tiresome. 
The urge to be free and get away from the 
narrow confines of the store had become an 
obsession with him. Moreover, he had read ina 
Dutch newspaper of the wonderful oppor- 
tunities there were in Canada. Land was liter- 
ally being given away. For a mere ten dollars 
one could buy a whole quarter section of land. 
‘That was too good to pass up, he thought. After 
he talked it over with his family, they reluc- 
tantly consented to let him go. It was decided 
that Case would go alone first, and when he 
had a house and a job, Hermina would come 
and oin him. She was not very happy with that 
decision, but she also saw the merit of it 

So it was, that Case Ingwersen arrived in 
Edmonton. Things were not as rosy as he had 
expected. Jobs were hard to find, and then 
there was the language problem. He found it 
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very hard to understand these Canadians, and 
they could not understand his language either. 
As for living accomodations, all he could afford 
torent was a small shack in Ross Flats, along the 
Saskatchewan River in Edmonton. He was glad 
his wife was not there to see it. Being alone did 
not bother him too much. There were more 
Dutch people living there, so he had compan- 
ionship. 

For a number of months, things went on 
quite normally. Case found the odd job, and 
was quite content with the way he lived. But if 
only he would receive some news from Her- 
mina! He faithfully wrote to her, but never gota 
reply. Finally, he went to the post office and 
complained to the post master about his predi- 
cament. After Case told him that he was C. 
Ingwersen, the man started looking through 
the mail. He soon came back with a stack of 
letters that he had filed under the name C. 
Tingwersen (the written Dutch I looks much 
like a T) — they had never been claimed. Case 
was overjoyed! He started reading the letters — 
beginning with the earliest and reading 
through them to the latest. When he got to the 
last one, he found that his wife was coming to 
Canada to join him! Their second child was due 
soon, and she wanted to be with Case. What 
was he to do? He had neither time nor money to 

+t a better house and his wife was used to the 

iner things in life. He was horrified! But there 

‘was 1o way out—they would just have to make 
the best of it. 

Hermina had a bad trip across the ocean 
because she was seasick most of the way. Arriv- 
ing in Edmonton, Hermina was happy tof 
nally be with her husband again. But when 
they came to their so-called “home”, she broke 
down and cried. What kind of a place was this 
that he had brought her to? Had she come all 
the way from the Netherlands to live in this 
little tumble-down shack? There was hardly 
any furniture —a homemade table, two chairs, 
and a bunk with straw on it. It was just too 
much! Case, of course, felt very badly, but 
promised things would soon be better if only 
hhe could find a steady job. Hermina did not 
realize what she would have to go through 
before things would get better. 

When winter set in, the days were dark and 
dreary. Inside the shack, it was not much warm- 
erthan it was outdoors. Into this situation, their 
second son, Gerrit (Gerhard), was born on De- 


cember 10, 1909. The neighbours were ver} 
good to Hermina and helped her out as muct 
as possible. Gerrit grew well since he was 
healthy and strong, and when he learned to 
walk, he became a handful to take care of. He 
would continually walk away — to the neigh- 
bours or wherever he found things of interest. 
One day, Father and Mother Ingwersen had to 
search for him for hours before they found him. 
After this scary experience, they decided to tie 
him with a rope to the house. That put an end 
to his wanderings. 

The Ingwersens lived in Edmonton for five 
years. Two girls were born during that time, 
‘Annie (Agneta Jane) on January 29, 1913, and 
Johanna on October 12, 1914. Case did find 
more steady employment by painting and wall- 
papering for people. They also moved to a dif- 
ferent house after a few years; it was an 
improvement over the tarpaper shack. 

‘The desire to homestead and have his own 
land was never far from Case's thoughts during. 
these five years. Case filed on the N.E. 
33-60-21-4 on April 28, 1911, but abandoned this 
land in July of that same yar He then joined a 
group of sixteen Dutchmen and filed on the 
S.E, 9-62-35, in what later became known as 
Neerlandia, on December 18, 1911. Not all of 
these men went to their homesteads at this time 
and Case was one of those who chose to remain 
working in Edmonton. He abandoned his 
quarter in 1912, stating that it had to much mus- 
keg and heavy timber. Later, he traded with 
Wouter Groothuis, who had taken up the S.E. 
35-61-3-5. Case filed on that quarter on January 
2, 1915, and it became the Ingwersen home- 
stead. 

Case built a log house and when all was 
ready, brought the family from Edmonton. 
Hermina tried to make a cozy atmosphere in 
the house with the things she had taken along 
from the Netherlands. 

The house was not very well built, and one 
morning the family viewed the sky through the 
gable end of the house. Everyone moved out, 
and Case did some repairing. They moved in 
temporarily with John Gelderman, a bachelor 
who lived across the road. He was quite happy 
with his new boarders, because Hermina did 
the cooking for him, but the arrangement was 
short-lived. As soon as the house was repaired, 
the family went back to their own domain. The 
roof of the house was made of sods, and when 
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it rained, the dirty water would drip every- 
where— onto the beds, the floor, and, worst of 
all, onto the table with Hermina’s beautiful 
Desso tafelkleed on it (the only thing which 
resembled her home in the Netherlands). 

In the winter, the cracks between the logs 
would let in the outside air, Although the 
cracks had been “chinked up” with moss, the 
cold would shrink the moss and the family had 
free refrigeration. It would be so cold that water 
standing a few feet from the stove would freeze 
solid. Even with all the cold and misery, no one 
became seriously ill, although Hermina often 
suffered from toothaches and pleurisy. 

‘The living conditions on the homestead 
were a sharp contrast to what Hermina and 
Case had been used to in the Netherlands, and 
it bothered Hermina the most. For her, the pi- 
neering life was very trying, and she was often 
tempted to write to her parents about the sad 
state of affairs. They would gladly have sent 
money to pay for the trip back to the Nether- 
lands. Case, however, had no desire to go back. 
He rather enjoyed this adventurous life. After 
all, they were healthy, they had a bed to sleep 
on, and they had enough to eat — what more 
did they need? Their food consisted mainly of 
rabbits and prairie chickens, which were plenti- 
ful in those days, and, of course, they got milk 
from a cow or two. 


Relatives in the Netherlands would often 
send parcels with used clothing, toys, and so 
‘on. When one of the parcels arrived, there was 
rejoicing at the Ingwersen household. Hermina 
was a good seamstress and transformed the 
clothes into something suitable for her children 
to wear. She seldom wore any of the beautiful 
dresses her family sent her, as they would have 
been out of place in that setting. But many 
evenings, she would sit with a needle and 
thread by the light of a coal-oil lamp, sewing 
clothes for her children. Later on, a relative sent 
money so Hermina could buy a sewing ma- 
chine. The machine was a big help, and she 
treasured it more than anything else. 

Case spent many winters working at a 
sawmill or doing roadwork. He would stay 
away until Saturday, when he would come 
home with a bag of groceries. The boys, small 
as they were, would have to milk the cows; 
Hermina was scared stiff of those creatures. 
With just one switch of their tails, they could 
send her running home. She was not cut out for 
that pioneering life, although she certainly 
made the best of the circumstances. 

Case was one of the pioneers who put oxen 
to work, He bought one ox and another he 
raised himself. The one he bought was a large 
beast with a great set of horns. It was a reliable 
creature and usually a willing worker, although 


ohn, Hermina, Annie, Johanna, Nettie, Case, Gerrit, Comy c. 1922, 
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very slow. The one he raised himself was tem- 

ermental, very stubborn, and evil-looking, 
‘These two oxen Case paired up to pull stumps, 
haul firewood, and, for a while, to pull the 
wagon as a means of transportation. One day, 
when he was going to do some work with 
them, the small one refused to move. After 
many unsuccessful attempts to get some ac- 
tion, Case picked up a switch and gave it a 
thrashing. With one leap, it took off. Case had 
the reins tied around his waist, and away they 
went at top speed. Case was dragged over the 
ground, and could not get free until they got 
tangled up behind a tree. He was not seriously 
hurt, but there was not much love between him 
and that ox afterward. It remained stubborn as 
long as it lived 

‘At that time, people in the community trav- 
elled to Mellowdale to get groceries. Since that 
was a rather long and tiring distance to travel, 
they decided to start a co-operative store in 
Neerlandia. This log store they built on the 
N.E. 34-61-3-5, thinking it would be central for 
everyone. Only the most important things 
such as sugar, flour, tallow, and tea were sold. 
‘At first, it was open for only one day a week, 
but later it stayed open for three days a week. 
Case became the “storekeeper” , as he had some 
business experience. Soon he also took a 
cream-testing course, Now farmers could bring 
their cream {o the store, where it would be 
tested and then shipped to Westlock by horse 
and wagon. How good that cream was when it 
arrived in Westlock was never known, but the 
farmers received their cheques, which was the 
main thing. 

This little store soon became too small for 
the community's needs, so a much bigger one 
was built. Times had slowly improved, so it was 
decided to build this one of lumber. It was built 
across from the church and Case, as the man- 
ager, was expected to live nearby. So he built a 
new house of lumber which was, for that time, 
quite impressive-looking. But when winter 
came, the family found that the lumber house 
‘was just as cold as the log house had been. 

‘The Ingwersen family by this time had five 
children. A little girl, whom they called Nettie 
(Antoinette), was born on April 5, 1916, when 
they were still on the homestead. She was 
rather small, and was a poor eater —a child of 
the poor times. Their last child was born a few 


years later, on July 17, 1918, a healthy, robust 
boy whom they called John (Johannes). 

The two oldest boys, Corny and Gerrit, 
were growing up and were doing their share of 
the farm work. Corny was always the milker 
and a better one could not have been found. 
Gerrit was handy with machinery and doing 
fieldwork. Corny took up the quarter Section 
east of the homestead, S.W. 36-61-3-5. So, while 
their father was looking after the store, the boys 
were keeping busy working on the farm. 

Case Ingwersen was also the mail cartier, 
and once a week he travelled to Mellowdale to 
pick up the mail. In the spring of 1924, he took 
the horses and the democrat for his usual mail- 
hauling trip. It was a very warm day, and the 
bull flies were out in hordes. They bothered the 
horses so much that the horses took off on the 
runand Case lost control of them. He fell off the 
democrat and his legs caught in the spokes of a 
wheel. He was dragged along for a ways with 
the result that both his legs were broken and 
one knee was crushed. After lying helpless 
awhile in the hot sun, he was found and 
brought to Edmonton in Dave Tuininga’s car. 
He was in the hospital for eight weeks, but his. 
one leg never straightened out completely. He 
remained crippled for the rest of his life. Her- 
mina had to take over the store-keeping job 
while Case was in the hospital. This was an 
added burden for her, having six children to 
care for as well. It was a relief for her when her 
husband finally returned and was able to take 
over again. 


‘Andy Nanninga, Nettie, Gerrit, John, Philip Eggersman, 
‘Johanna, Comy. 








Case was the store manager for fifteen 

ars, until the business became too much for 

im to handle alone. He decided to quit and go 
back to farming again. He bought the N.E. 
33-61-3-5 from William Swaffield. There he built 
a new house and again took up his life-long 
ambition of farming. The children, by this time, 
were leaving home. Annie went first. She mar- 
ried Andy Nanninga. Johanna was next to 
leave; she married John Visser. Gerrit even- 
tually bought both the old homestead and Cor- 
ny’s section. Corny remained single, and 
stayed with the family, as did Nettie. John mar- 
ried Rose Tiemstra. 

Case Ingwersen never was cut out to be a 
farmer, and that became more evident as time 
went on. John eventually took over the farm 
work. Case and Hermina sold the farm to him 
and moved to Edmonton, along with Corny 
and Nettie. They lived there about five years. 
During that time, Case bought and sold three 
different houses. 

When in 1946, Annie and Andy decided to 
move to British Columbia, Case could not resist 
the temptation to move there too. So, once 
again packing up their belongings, they moved 
to Burnaby and later to Abbotsford, where they 
bought a house and retired. There Case kept 
himself busy growing vegetables and flowers. 
Always a lover of nature, he could enjoy his old 
age among his beloved plants. Eventually the 
other children moved to B.C. also, except for 
Johanna. 


omy, Gert, Grace, Johanna, Netti, John. Seated: Case, 
Hermina 


‘The elder Ingwersens often made the trip 
back to Neerlandia, since they could not easily 
forget the place where they had spent the bet- 
ter part of their lives. In spite of all the hard- 
ships, their hearts were still there. They had 
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spent many happy years in Neerlandia, which 
was remarkable, as they had been used to a 
very different life-style in the Netherlands. Pi- 
oneering had a great effect on them. There was 
no distinction between rich and poor on the 
homesteads — everyone was poor. The pi- 
‘oneers came to appreciate one another, helping 
each other out in times of need. The Ingwer- 
sens made a number of trips back to the “old 
country”, but they never showed any desire to 
stay. They had come to love their adopted land. 

‘One thing Johanna remembers well about 
her parents was their love of music and singing. 
Father and Mother Ingwersen were both good 
singers. As a family, they spent many evenings 
around the organ, singing together while An- 
nie played. The elder Ingwersens seldom went 
out, so as a family they were together often. 
When the children got older and had boy 
friends (or girl friends), they were expected to 
spend part of the evening with the family. They 
did not always appreciate this at the time, but 
realize now that those were times well spent. 

Another thing that was evident was the Ing- 
wersens’ faith in God. Amid all the trials of life, 
they never relinquished that. Case spent many 
years as elder in the church. As a schoolboard 
member, he worked hard for the education of 
the children of the community. 

Case passed away in 1973, after a short bout 
with pneumonia, He had always been a strong, 
healthy man, and lived to be ninety-two. Her- 
mina, although she had often been sick and 
had many operations, lived to the age of nine- 
ty-four. She died in 1979. Nettie died a few 
years later, in 1982. Case and Hermina had lived 
together for sixty-six years, and Hermina was 
able to see her great, great grandchildren — 
certainly many reasons for thanksgiving. 

Johanna Visser 


LAMBARTUS AND BOTJE (HOGGERHUIS) 
JANSSEN 

Lambartus (Bart) Janssen was born in Waar- 
denburg, Gelderland, the Netherlands, on July 
4, 1888. As a young boy he helped his father in 
their mill, grinding grain into flour, but when 
he grew older, he decided to join the mounted 
police in the the Netherlands. After few years 
with the police force, free land and adventure 
drew him to Alberta, where he settled in the 
Fraser Flats of Edmonton. 

About 1912, he walked out to the Neerlandia 
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area with his friend, Sam Vandergoot. His wife 
Botje and son Lambert stayed behind until a 
homestead could be filed on. The men found 
two Dutch homesteaders already in the area — 
the Oldegbers family and the Mast family. 

When Bart and Sam arrived at one of these 
homes, they were invited to stay for dinner. 
They gladly accepted, as they were hungry. In 
the dimness of the log house, they could make 
‘outa pot on the stove, with leg bones protrud- 
ing above the top. The good woman of the 
home placed a rabbit on each plate. It was deli- 
cious and when Sam told her so, she beamed 
and put another rabbit on each plate, despite 
their protests. That was the last rabbit Bart ever 
ate! 

Later, Bart asked the woman's husband how 
he managed to get so many rabbits without a 
rifle. Bart was taken behind the house and was 
shown a pit covered with fodder. At night, 
when the rabbits came to eat, they fell into the 
pit and so there was always a good supply of 
meat on hand. 

Sam never applied for a homestead, but 
Bart Janssen did, at about the same time his 
friends, Simon Tiemstra and John Anema, ap- 
plied. The first quarter he filed on was never 
proved up. In 1914, he filed on the SW 14-61-35. 

Some time later, a log store was erected. 
Pete Kampnar, who had come from Montana 
with a herd of cows and some horses, was the 
storekeeper. He will always be remembered for 
two great kindnesses to the Janssen family. One 
day, there was so litte to eat in the house that 
Botje Janssen was in great despair — no money 
and no food. Then there was a knock on the 
door and in came Peter Kampnar with a hun- 
dred pound bag of flour on his back. He had 
carried it all the way from his store. Another 
time, one of Kampnar's bulls gored his stallion 
while they were in the corral together. Pete had 
to kill the horse and brought a quarter of the 
‘meat to the Janssens. This, too, was a real bless- 
ing! 

e Not many days later, two Mounties came to 
the door and asked fora meal. They were hunt- 
ing an escaped criminal and were very hungry. 
Botje Janssen asked her husband what she 
should cook — somehow she felt Canadians 
would never eat horsemeat. But Bart told her to 
‘cook some steaks. He aplogized to the Moun- 
ties for having moosemeat out of season, but 
they told him not to worry; they felt the home- 


steaders would never waste meat. After those 
delicious steaks were eaten, Bart mischievously 
asked his wife (in Dutch) if he should tell them 
truth about the meat. His wife became quite 
flustered, as she thought he was serious. How 
embarrassing — Mounties eating horsemeat! 

One fall, before the store was erected, Bart 
planned a trip to Edmonton to buy winter sup- 
plies for himself and his neighbours. The or- 
ders were for beans, peas, sugar, flour, and at 
least one pair of shoes. Times were hard and 
there was no money. One man proposed they 
all catch rabbits and let Bart sell them to hotels 
and cafés in Edmonton, Then Bart could bring 
back the desperately needed supplies. The 
weather was cold; the pile of rabbits grew high- 
er and higher. 

On arrival in Edmonton after three days on 
the road, Bart managed to sell a few rabbits to 


Lambartus and Sam Vandergoot aftr a hunting trp in B.C., 
1918. 








some cafés, and then rested for the night. Dur- 
ing the night, the weather changed and the 
following day was warm and sunny. By mid- 
day, the health inspector had visited the wagon 
and condemned the whole load. Bart had to 
dispose of the rabbits in the city incinerator. 
Those that had already been sold barely paid 
forthe expense of burning the others. To return 
home to his neighbours and friends, totally 
without the supplies they so desperately 
needed, was almost more than Bart could bear. 
This was one story Bart often told to his chil- 
dren and grandchildren, always with a touch of 
sadness. 

Then came a day when the butter was al- 
most gone, but there was some lard left. Botje 
put the butter away for company and said that 
the family had to use lard on their bread. Bart 
got up from the table and got the butter. “We 
will have butter,” he said, “and if folks drop by, 
they will have to use lard. And furthermore, if 
things are in such a state, we are not staying 
here any longer.” He packed up their meagre 
belongings and moved his family back to Ed- 
monton, via oxen. 

The next few years involved a number of 
moves for the family — to Everett, Washington, 
to work in a sawmill; to Vancouver; to Engen 
(near Vanderhoof, B.C.); and back to Edmon- 
ton. The move to Engen was made with a num- 
ber of others, including George Toebes, in a 
venture to set up a community there. But Bart 
was still drawn to Neerlandia, so he and Sam 
Vandergoot came back once again. 

In June 1919 Bart took up the NE 16-61-3-5. 
The family, which now included two boys, 
Lambert Albert and Harry, and one girl, 
Agnes, lived in a granary rented from Tjibbe 
Reitsma, while their own house was being 
built, 

Bart often talked about the winter of 1919. 
The first blizzard of the season arrived on Octo- 
ber 7th. That was also the night Botje had their 
fourth child. Raymond Baker, a neighbour, was 
called upon to get Minke Mast, the midwife. 
Driving through the blizzard, over a newly- 
made road of sorts, Raymond upset his buggy. 
However, after a harrowing trip, Minke arrived 
ine to deliver a four-and-a-half pound baby 
girl, Rene, complete with two teeth! 

More oustanding was the fact that the snow 
never left after the October 7 storm, and many 
old-timers recall the winter of 1919'as the col- 
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dest winter in memory. Many cattle died. Spec- 
ulation was that catile would be very high- 
priced by spring, if you could keep them alive. 
Bart Janssen crammied his cattle into a square 
shed and threw them alittle hay everyday. He 
had very little feed for them. But it was all for 
nought. The market slumped still more and 
cattle were worth very little the following 
spring. 

Not only had the cattle suffered through 
that terrible winter, but so had the family, so in 
the spring Bart loaded up his possessions once 
again for yet another move to Edmonton. With 
his cattle he began dairying; selling milk for ten 
cents a quart. This venture proved quite suc- 
cessful, and the family lived there until 1938. It 
was during this time (1928) that their youngest 
son, Jack, was born. 


Lambartus,c. 1970, 
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slack, Albert, Rene, Lambartus, Agnes, Harry, c. 1976. 


Since the dairy farm was beside the aiport, 
the city bought the land in 1938 (the land is now 
the very centre of the present Industrial Air- 
port). Once more the family moved to Neerlan- 
dia, this time to an improved homestead, the 
SW 15-62-3-5, which Bart bought from Arie 
Rylaarsdam. 


Botje died of a heart attack at the age of fifty- 
eight in 1948. Bart lived a rich, full life until he 
passed away in 1978 at the age of ninety. 

Rene Wierenga 


ELKE AND JANKE (DUIMSTRA) 
JORRITSMA 

Elke Wynia Jorritsma was born December 
16, 1885, in Franeker, Friesland, the Nether- 
lands. His mother died when he was born, so 
he was raised by his maternal grandparents, 
who were farmers. When Elke was twelve or 
thirteen years of age he started to work for a 
feed company. When he was nineteen, training, 
in the army was compulsory. He served two 
years in the Dutch mobilization, Cavalry Divi- 
‘sion and, after his release, again worked for the 
feed company. His mind was already made up 
to go to Canada so he saved his money and 
immigrated to Edmonton with Douwe Terpsma 
and family in the spring of 1911. His first job was 
at Pat Burns’ packing plant, but he did not like 
that work. He then worked on the construction 
of the High Level bridge and the Tegler Build- 
ing. 

‘During the time in Edmonton, Elke became 
acquainted with a group of other Dutchmen 
who were looking for land. Elke filed on a 
homestead (NE 27-61-35) in Neerlandia on 
April 18, 1914, He built a log shack on the land 


and began clearing. There was no money to be 
made clearing, so that fall he went to the Sas- 
katchewan prairie to help with the harvest. 

After a few years of working the homestead 
and harvesting in Saskatchewan, Elke rented 
his land to Peter Kampnar. Then he went to 
Portland, Oregon, with Popko Schuring. There 
they worked loading railroad ties on flatdecks. 
Unfortunately, Elke was hit by a train and se- 
verely injured — he broke twenty-two bones. 
He spent eighteen months in the hospital re- 
covering. His friend Popko often visited Elke 
and even helped him to shave. When Elke was 
able, he returned to Neerlandia. Instead of 
baching, he boarded with Douwe and Betty 
Terpsma to regain his strength. 

In 1917 Elke was called up to serve in World 
War I for Canada, but by the time his enlist- 
ment papers came the war was over and he did 
not go. By this time he was again living on his 
land and going to harvest in Saskatchewan each 
fall He visited with his neighbours and bought 
his butter from Froukje Anema for ten cents a 
pound. He helped with the construction ofthe 

rst log church. 

In 1921 the Westerbaan family came to 
Neerlandia and Elke decided to sell them his 
quarter. They moved into the house and 
cropped the land but they did not stay, so Elke 
took his quarter back again. 

During the years 1911 to 1926, Elke went back 
to the Netherlands seven times to visit rela- 
tives. While there he met Janke Duimstra, 
whose family was living in the same area. Janke 
had been born in Sexbierum, Friesland, on June 
28, 1898. Her parents were herring fishermen. 
‘Asa teenager Janke worked for a neighbouring 
farmer in the fields. She fed calves, picked 
weeds, transplanted cabbage, and hoed po- 
tatoes. She contacted hoof-and-mouth disease 
from the calves she fed and this malady crip- 
pled her hand for life. 

Elke and Janke courted by letter until 1927, 
when she arrived in Edmonton accompanied 
by Roelof Krikke. She spent the first night at the 
Immigration Hall. Then she stayed with the 
Pete Schuurman family until her marriage to 
Elke on June 27, 1927, in Edmonton. Elke had 
built a new log house for his bride and had 
about thirty-five acres cleared. Janke took some 
pretty thing from Friesland to make the cabin 

jome. 

The Jorritsma’s first son, Jim (James), was 
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born April 24, 1928. A year-and-one-half later 
another son, Norman, was born prematurely 
and died six weeks later. A third son, Edward, 
came on March 22, 1931, and a girl, Tena Ida, 
was born April 16, 1934. Elke was busy all the 
time. He built a new lumber house in 1931 anda 
large barn in 1932. He was a powerful man who 
loved animals, especially horses. He always 
had one or two milk cows, as well as horses, 
pigs, and chickens. He cleared his whole quar- 
terby hand, usingall the wood on his farm year 
by year until only four acres of bush remained. 

Wheat, oats, and barley were seeded. 

Janke was good-natured and very patient. 
She knitted many pairs of socks and mitts for 
her family and mended all their clothes. Her 
best friend was her neighbour Rika Wierenga 
and they spent many hours together. 

‘The boys grew quickly and were helping to 
milk cows by age five. Their other chores were 
wood hauling, feeding pigs, and pumping 
water. They loved to go swimming in the near- 
by creek with Martin Wierenga. 

In September 1934 Jim was six years old and 
had to go to school. He thought everyone 
spoke Fries as they did at home. He walked to 
school with the Terpsma, Tiemstra, Fox, Mast, 
and Wilson children, and was teased by Mary 
Wilson because he knew no English. When the 
other children went into school, Jim ran into 
the bush. He did that for six weeks until Tom 
Wilson finally told Elke that Jim was not going 
to school. Meanwhile Jim was making 
slingshots, hunting rabbits, smoking, cutting 
firewood for his fire, and generally enjoying 
himself. Much to Jim’s displeasure, Elke 
brought him to school and laid down the law — 
school from now on. 

Jim and Ed loved making slingshots and 
bows and arrows, and were very accurate at 
shooting rabbits, birds, and telephone insula- 
tors. 

Elke’s first tractor was purchased in 1942 
from C. K. Mast for $1127.35. Nevertheless, 
Elke never liked working with machinery. He 
never bought a car but always travelled by 
horse and Buggy or cutter. When the boys were 
old enough they drove the four horses for cut- 
ting the grain and did a fair bit of work for 
neighbours such as George Anema, Henry 
Mast, and Norman Terpsma. Summers were 
filled with haying, stoking, and chores. There 


Eike, niece, Ed, Janke, Janke’ brother, c. 1960. 


was no time for play, except to sneak away for 
the occasional swim in the creek. 

In 1944 Jim quit school and went to work at 
the Dutch Mill for a short time. The next yearhe 
went back there and after that sawmills and 
lumbering became a permanent part of his life. 

Ed did not like school much either; he en- 
ieyed working on the harvest crews when he 
could. Ed and Jim did contract stooking at sev- 
enty-five cents an acre and could stook about 
two acres an hour together. That made nice 
spending money in 1955. 

At sixty-seven years of age Elke was a sick 
man. He sold his farm to Ed and Jim and 
boughta house in Barrhead. He moved there in 
May 1952 and died the same year on September 
26 from a brain tumor. Janke continued living in 
Barrhead and remarried in 1956, In 1957 she 
had a stroke which left her paralyzed. She lived 
in St. Joseph's Auxiliary Hospital, Edmonton, 
until her death on March 3, 1983. 

In 1952, Jim had purchased a rig for sawit 
firewood. He and Ed did a lot of custom woi 
sawing. In’ 1953 Ed spent five hundred hours 
sawing firewood at three dollars per hour. Jim 
liked that business and still does some wood 
sawing today (1984), especially now that wood 
heating is back in vogue. Jim also bought a 
weed sprayer in 1952. He did custom spray 
in the area until 1982. 

In 1955 Ed decided he needed a change. He 
moved to B.C. and worked in sawmills year- 
round. He is married and lives with his wife 
and their three children in Merritt, B.C. 

Tena grew up accustomed to working and 
playing with boys. She could run fast and wres- 
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tle right along with her brothers. On a visit to 
her uncle in Burlington, Ontario, she met and 
fellin love with Henry Seitzema, a Dutch immi- 
grant who was trained in agriculture. They got 
married and now live with their three children 
in Port Dover, Ontario. 

Jim remained single and kept the family 
farm, where he spends his summers cropping 
the land. The winters are spent in bush camps 
doing what he loves best — working as edger 
man in the sawmill. 

Jim and Ed Jorritsma 
Editors’ note: According to the Homestead Records in the 
Provincial Archives of Aber, the cone poling of Eke 
Jorsitsma’s name is Eelke. 


PETER AND IBELTJE (LUINSTRA) 
KAMPNAR 

PETE AND ANNIE (KERKSTRA) 
KAMPNAR 

There are various ways of spelling Kampnas. This version 
vas used by the Peter Kampnar family inthe U.S.A 
Originally in the Netherlands it was spelled Kampenaar or 
Keempenaas 

Peter (Piebe) Kampnar was born in Kollum, 
Friesland, the Netherlands, on February 2, 
1862. He married Ibeltje Luinstra in 1883. Times 
were very difficult in the Netherlands and the 
Kampnais had a family to feed. In 1903, they 
moved to Germany to try to find better-paying 
jobs. The two oldest sons, Pete (October 29, 
1884) and John, went to Chicago, Ilinoir, 
U.S.A. All of them saved money until the rest 
of the family were able to sail on the Ryndamin 
1905 to join the sons in Chicago. 

In Chicago, on February 21, 1907, Pete mar- 
ried Annie (Antje) Kerkstra. All the Kampnars 
moved first to Wisconsin and then to Montana. 
Then the stories of fertile land and good 
weather drew them to Neerlandia. The first to 
arrive were Pete and Annie and their children 
Ida, Nelly, and Jennie. Pete filed on the NW 
10-61-35 on March 5, 1915. 

Peter St. was persuaded by his son to pull 
up stakes in Montana and take the remainder 
ofthe family north. Pete had taken up the SW 


10-61-3-5 for his brother Jake. By this time Peter 
Sr’s wife had passed away, so he was accom- 
panied only by his children, Bertha (Boukje) 
born March 15, 1895; Jake (Jacob) born Novem- 
ber 29, 1897; and Ida (Itje) born March 18, 1900. 

When the Kampnars sold out in Montana they 
had to get their cattle and house-hold effects to 


Poe, 1907. Annie, 1907, 


the train. The nearest station was at Conrad, 
about forty-five miles away. Jake was responsi- 
ble for driving the cattle and horses during the 
two-and-a-half-day trip. When he arrived at the 
station he had to wait a week for a stock car. It 
was a very hot, dry August, and Jake quenched 
his thirst with water from the ponds nearby, 
which then began to make him sick. Once the 
cattle were loaded it was another eight days 
before he reached Westlock, because of a three- 
day delay at the Canadian border for customs 
inspection. All this time Jake grew sicker, and 
by the time Pete met him to take the cattle and 
goods toa farm Pete had rented in Mellowdale, 
Jake was too sick to help. They got a travelling 
doctor to see Jake, and he diagnosed Jake's 
illness as typhoid fever. There was no way of 
praia the disease from taking its course 

yecause of their distance from the hospital and 
lack of medicine. Jake died August 22, 1917, and 
was one of the first adults buried in the 
Neerlandia cemetery. 

The rest of the family had arrived in 
Neerlandia in July 1917. Since Pete and Annie 
had only small one-room shack they could not 
provide accommodation for the rest of the 
Kampnar family. Peter Sr. and the children set 
up a tent on Pete and Annie's yard. 

That fall hail wiped out Pete's crop. One of 
the first things Ida did in Neerlandia was to 
mow what was left of this crop to try to get feed 
for the livestock. That first winter, life was very 
difficult. There had been no time to build living 

juarters, so in order to survive the cold the 
ly lived in a smaller tent that had been 
erected inside a larger horse tent. 
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Bertha, Ida, 1917, 


Peter Sr. bought the NW 23-61-3-5 and 
farmed this land with the help: of his daughters. 
Healso set up the first general store in Neerlan- 
dia. 

A son, also named Peter, was born to Pete 
and Annie on February 28, 1918. The Pete 
Kampnar family returned to Montana in 1920. 
Their son died shortly after their return, Pete 
died on February 10, 1976, in Coeur d’Alene, 
Wdaho. 


(ta, Bertha, Front: Jackie Campbell, Peter, Sadie, 1924, 


The elder Kampnar suffered from cancer, 
and the store was not a successful venture. He 
left for Great Falls, Montana, in 1926 and 
passed away there the following year. Bertha 
arranged for an auction sale and for someone to 
farm the land for her. By this time Ida had 
already married Ted Reitsma, and Bertha later 
married Charlie Reitsma. 
Sadie Prins 
Helen Skirrow 


HENDRIK AND MINA (WINKELHORST) 
KANNEGIETER 

Hendrik Jan Kannegieter was born January 
4, 1886, in Westerbork, Drenthe, the Nether- 
lands. When he grew up, he worked in Aalten, 
Gelderland, in a windmill used for grinding 
grain. While there, he met Mina (Wilhelmina) 
Aleida Winkelhorst (April 14, 1893), who 
worked in the mill operator's house. On April 
8, 1913, Hendrik left for Edmonton, Alberta, 
where he worked for the City Water Works, 

Hendrik took up the SW 16-62-3-5 in 
Neerlandia on September 17, 1913. Later that 
year he returned to the Netherlands where he 
married Mina on January 29, 1914. That same 
day they left for Canada. After arriving in Ed- 
monton, they found that work was scarce, 50 
decided to move to the homestead as soon as 
possible. Hendrik built a4 by 22-foot log house 
in March and he and Mina moved there in 
August 1914. 


Hendrik on the homestead. 


When Hendrik obtained the patent to his 
land in 1921 he was cropping thirteen-and-a- 
half acres and owned twenty-one cattle and 
three horses. He had obtained seven of the 
cattle in 1917 and the three horses in 1919. 
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Hendrik and Mina going to church. 







Hendrik had built a12 by 14-foot cow stable and 
220 by 24-foot hip roof barn. There was a four- 
teen-foot well on the place as well as three miles 
of rail fencing. 

The Kannegieters, especially Mina, enjoyed 
having young people and children over. They 
often had visitors and one time during the 
1920s Henry Huinink stayed for a whole sum- 
mer. Every Saturday, when Mina went to the 
store to get groceries, she would buy a Neil- 
son’s Jersey Milk chocolate bar. Everyda 
Henry's treat was to get one square of that choc- 
olate bar, Even though he was expected to work 
hard, Henry was always treated well by the 
Kannegieters. 

Hendrik was an excitable person and could 
be loud, but laughed a lot. He could sing like a 





‘Kannegieter house buitc. 1995 








lark. Mina was gentle and soft-spoken. 
Hendrik was a good farmer and was also very 
frugal, He used to say that he could live on fifty 
cents a day. 

In 1930 the Kannegieters built a lumber 
house in which plaster-board was used on the 
inside. During the thirties, Hendrik obtained 
the NE 28-61-3-5 after paying the taxes on it. 
After Hendrik bought a tractor, he would get 
one of the Sturwold girls to drive it while he sat 
on whatever piece of machinery was hitched up 
behind. If he wanted the machinery to go in 
reverse he would yell, “Retreat!” Hendrik also 
bought a Ford car, but was never able to drive it 
properly, often driving into fences and so on, 
so he eventually sold it. 


Hendrik and Mina, 1940, Note the Ford car in the background 
which Hendrik eventually sold 


Mina was a neat housekeeper. She would 
not let Hendrik chew his tobacco in the house, 
50 before he came in from outside Hendrik 
would put his chew in a hollow next to the door 
jam. When he came outside, he would take it 
‘out of the hollow and begin chewing again 

Hendrik and Mina never had children. Fred 
‘Toebes would often walk over to Mina’s and get 
cookies, and Mina always said that she wanted 
to adopt him. If children came over, Mina let 
them look at all the interesting things she had 
in the house, Fred was fascinated with the radio 
she had — imagine a box that could talk! 

In 1944 Hendrik sold the farm. The deal was 
sealed with a handshake — no papers were 
signed. The Kannegieters retired and moved to 
imonton and in 1968 they moved back to the 
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Netherlands. Hendrik died there on January 
28, 1970, and Mina on March 1, 1977. 
Joe Van Doesburg 


RUDOLF AND GEESJE (SCHANS) 
KIENEKER 

Rudolf George Kieneker (c. 1877) was born 
in Assen, Drenthe, the Netherlands. He later 
became a carpenter and owned a shop in 
Amsterdam, but after the shop burned down 
he decided to immigrate to the U.S.A. in the 
early 1900s. His wife, Geesje, and the children 
followed later. The family was living in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, when Rudolf decided to 
move again. In the spring of 1911 they went to 
Edmonton, where they lived in Fraser Flats. 
Rudolf took up the NW 10-62-3-5 in Neerlandia 
as a homestead in August 1914. Rudolf and 
Geesje moved to Neerlandia with their children 
Jenny (Jantje, June 30, 1898), Grace (Grietje, 
April 26, 1900), Ted (Theodorus, September 7, 
1901), Lina (Roelina Hilberdina, December 18, 
1903), Henry (Kuenraad Hendrik, May 13, 
1909), Hermina (July 13, 1911), and Hendrikje 
(anuary 29, 1914), 

The Kienekers were neighbours to the Kip- 
pers family and the boys often played together. 
They would sometimes play along the creek 
that ran through Kippers’ land and one of their 
games was to see how far they dared to walk 
backwards toward the creek without looking. 
One time while playing this, one of the 
Kieneker boys fell in 

Itwas difficult to makea living on the home- 
stead. In 1915 Rudolf obtained $115 in relief (to 
be paid back) from the federal government. In 
spite of this, the family left after a few years and 





Fudoll, Rex. Gelderloos in tront of log church, c. 1916. 





moved to Edmonton. Another son was born in 
1917. The Kienekers moved to Monarch in 1918. 
Later they moved to Washington, U.S.A. After 
the Kienekers left Neerlandia, their house was 
burnt in a bush fire. 


HENRY AND JENNIGJE (BRUINS) 
KIPPERS 

Henry (Hendrik) Kippers was born Novem- 
ber 16, 1883, in Overijssel, the Netherlands. 
Being the only child in the family, he took over 
his father's barbershop business as well as the 
shoemaker and harness shop. In 1903 Henry 
married Jennigje Bruins (May 11, 1875) in Nij- 
verdal, Overijssel. 

In the winter of 1907, after reading an article 
in the Twentsch Volkblad by a teacher [Evert 
Aldus] who lived in Nijverdal, Alberta, Henry 
began thinking of farming in Canada. The 
whole village was full of talk about immigration 
because letters came regularly from family and 
friends writing about the new settlement in 
southern Alberta. It appealed to Henry, es- 
pecially because he did not want to say “thank 
you" the rest of his life for three-cent haircuts. 
Jennigie, however, did not want to be a farmer's 
wife. She had always gotten sick when she had 
helped out with haying on her father's farm. 
Even so, Henry invited a Canadian agent from 
Antwerpen, Belgium, to come to their home. 
The agent gave information and showed pic- 
tures of the good life in Canada. After his visit 
Henry answered an ad in De Standaard asking 
for a voyage companion for a Canadian immi- 
grant’s son. To Henry's great disappointment, 
though, they could not get enough money for 
their business to afford going. They decided to 
wait for a year or so. 

Finally on the morning of April 10, 1910, the 
Kippers family left on the train to Rotterdam. 
With Henry and Jennigje were their four sons: 
Henry (Hendrik, January 25, 1905), Klaas (May 
24, 1906), John (Johannes, December 31, 1907), 
and Harm (Jan, March 28, 1909). The oldest 
three travelled for half fare and the baby for 
free. They went by a Batavier Line boat across to 
Hull, England, and from England they sailed to 
Canada. The Kippers were accompanying Mrs. 
C. M. Quist and her three children, who were 
travelling to Edmonton where C. M. Quist was 
already living. 

Henry Kippers wrote memoirs of his immi- 
gration experience. The following account from 
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Inthe Netheriands, 1909. Henry Hendrik holding John, Klaas, 
<Jennigie holding Fiarm. 


the memoirs begins with their arrival in Ed- 
monton: 

Henry was determined that he wanted to 
live where there wasa Gereformeerde Kerkand 
Christian School, or at least a chance of estab- 
lishing them. There was nothing of this in Ed- 
monton, and he did not know anyone either. 
Yet the Lord chooses his own ways, even if they 
are difficult for man. After about a week in 
Edmonton, all the Kippers children got sick. 
“Scarlet fever’, it was said, “Picked up in Cal- 
gary.” They called a doctor, who told them, 
"This is serious. Your three oldest have to go 
immediately to the hospital and the youngest 
may stay with you for now.” Henry and Jen- 
nigje understood only half of it, but they knew 
very well what was meant. Then the Lord dealt 
a hard blow. Only a few days later the feared 
news came — Klaas had died (May 13, 1910), 
and neither Henry or Jennige were allowed to 
go there. Not even at the burial were they per- 
mitted to see their child. It did not go better 
with Herman at home; this little one the Lord 
took to Himself also (May 9, 1910). There they 
were, ina strange land, among a people whose 
language they could not speak. If only they 
could pour their hearts out to brothers and 
sisters. An officer of the Salvation Army came 
to visit, and . . . he indicated to Henry that he 
was willing, if they wished, to lead the funeral 
of the children. He read Psalm 23, which they 
knew very well. Here the Lord gave comfort; 
He took away, but also gave healing. 

The evening after the funeral, both were 
deep in thought in the house. Suddenly Henry 
said, “There's an old man walking up and down 
the Street. By all appearances he is looking for 


something. I'll see if I can help him.” But the 
man was already knocking on the half-open 
door. 

“Is this H. Kippers’?” he asked, in good 
understandable Dutch . . . “I just read about 
your experience in The Edmonton Journal, and 
Something inside of me said, ‘You have to go 
there’. Then I thought, ‘I must go there, not 
only because Iam a Dutchman, but because we 
also serve the same Lord’ . . . My name is Fred 
Baron. I came from the U.S.A., but for the last 
five years I have lived in this city and worked in 
acoal mine.” Henry wanted to know if there 
were more Nederlanders in the city, and they 
decided to try to find them. 

The following evening Fred Baron was on 
time. “I believe we should first go to Fraser 
Flats,” he said, “There must be some Dutchmen 
there.” To their great happiness, after some 
asking, they found them. There were only a 
few families, but they knew of others. After 
those were looked up, Henry said “T invite you 
all this coming Sunday to out place. Bring your 
wives and children along, of course, and we 
will worship the Lord together.” That Sunday 
the house was full and the togetherness was 
pleasant. They agreed to meet together every 
Sunday. Somen found each other, and the most 
amazing thing was that nearly all had been in 
correspondence with the writer of the De Stan- 
dard advertisement. 

‘The group formed an organization to estab- 
lish a Christian Reformed Church. Fred Baron 
was made president, and Henry secretary. 
Henry received the same position when they 
formed a society for colonization, because no 
one considered staying in the city for long. 
They had come to Canada to farm, and that 
cannot be done in the city. They wanted a piece 
of land large enough for a decent-sized colony 
where they could have their own church and 
school so that they could continue their church- 
ly life on their own. 

Still, they were now in Edmonton for what- 
ever length of time, so the secretary was asked 
to get in touch with the recently-organized 
Classis Pacific to see if Edmonton could become 
a congregation. In response to the writing ad- 
dressed to the States clerk, the secretary re- 
ceived this answer, “Come yourself to the 
Classis and plead Edmonton's case there.” In 
consultation with the brothers, Henry went, 
and received a good reception at Classis [held 
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in Lynden, Washington]. After the meeting 
Rev. van der Mey went with Henry on his re- 
turn journey. Like a spreading fire it was soon 
known that Rev. van der Mey would lead the 
Sunday services. In the morning he preached 
on “God is Love", and in the afternoon he dealt 
with “Our God is a consuming fire.” That day 
was certainly a feast day for all the brothers and 
sisters, even though they were gathered in a 
tent. Appropriately, they sang wholeheartedly: 
"Voices can be heard in the tents of the right- 
eous, singing of help and salvation” (Ps. 118). 
The minister asked the brothers and sisters to 
gather there again on the evening of October 
1, 1910, to organize a congregation. That eve- 
ning no one stayed home. Rev. van der Mey 
spoke a short word, membership certificates 
were submitted, and after that an election for 
office bearers was held. The president and the 
secretary were chosen as elders, and Brother 
Gerrit Roozeboom as deacon. And so it was 
organized: The First Christian Reformed 
Church of Edmonton. 

“The Lord is good and great,” said Henry 


that night. “Who would have thought it, that 


through the death of our children the way was 
opened to find each other and now we have our 
own congregation. Mysterious are the deeds of 
the Lord. After the bitter, he gives sweetness. 
We must learn to appreciate it. We have good 
reason to be thankful. The path the Lord has for 
uswe do not understand completely, but that is 
notnecessary; we need only to understand that 
his purpose is majestic.” 


In Edmonton the Kippers family first lived 
on Greisbach Street. There a daughter, Gladys 
(Klazina), was born November 27, 1910, Henry 
first operated a harness-making shop on Cast- 
ino Avenue, then a small grocery store on Pine 
Street. But he wanted to begin farming, and he 
filed on a quarter in the Thorhild area on April 
28, 1911. He abandoned that quarter and later 
that year, on December 26, he filed on the NE 
10-62-3-5 in the future Neerlandia area. 
Another son, Gerrit, was born in Edmonton 
on November 15, 1913. Early the following year 
Henry and the family moved to the homestead. 
Their 20 by 30-foot house was built of spruce 
logs and, for a roof, poles had been put across 
the top and covered with sods. The floor was 
lumber excep for a little piece of dirt floor un- 
der the bed. They discovered that the sod roof 


leaked badly when it rained, so later a slab roof 
was put on. Once some friends came over and 
they asked, “Which is the house and which is 
the henhouse?” — one looked as bad as the 
other. 

Henry had a good education and could 
write well. He wrote articles for the Patri- 
monium and De Hollandsche Farmer. In De 
Hollandsche Farmer the articles were on such 
topics as ‘Grain Prices’, ‘Irrigation in Egypt’, 
and ‘Cattle in Argentina’. In appreciation for 
the work he had done, he received a gold watch 
from De Hollandsche Farmer. 

On the homestead Henry began clearing 
the land. The first crops were very small — the 
children cut it with bread knives. Henry used 
straw to tie up the bundles. When the grain was 
dry, it was threshed by clubbing it out with 
sticks and used to feed the chickens during the 
winter. Henry cut the hay along the creek with 
ascythe. After it was dry it was stacked in piles, 
and Jennigie helped him carry it to the yard on 
a homemade carrier with two poles. The hay 
was used to feed the cattle during the winter, 

One winter during those early years they 
had no money and did not know where the 
next bag of flour would come from, but they 
knew Whom to go to with their cares. They laid 
itbefore the Lord, and the next morning a Vega 
farmer who owed Henry some money for work 
he had done cameand paid him, providing him 
money for flour. Two more daughters were 
bor to Henry and Jennigje: Alice (Arendje, 
July 27, 1915) and Jenny (ennigje, December 
21, 1916). 


Back: Hendrik, John, Henry. Middle: Gem, Jennigie. Front 
Gladys, Jennie, Alice, c. 1922. 
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In 1917 Henry received the patent to the 
land. He was cropping seventeen acresand had 
seven cattle. As well as the house, he had builta 
16 by 18-foot log stable, an 18 by 22-foot log and 
lumber stable, and a workshop. There had also 
been a well dug and one mile of rail and wire 
fence put up. 

Each spring Jennigje put in a big garden. It 
yielded many potatoes, but the beans always 
froze because the growing season was so short. 
Other vegetables such as beets, turnips, car- 
rots, and cabbage, though, did well. In the 
summer and fall the family picked many wild 
raspberries, strawberries, and blueberries. 

Jennigje did not know how to sew when she 
first came to the homestead. But Froukje Ane- 
ma and Roelofje Sturwold taught her how, and 
from then on she did a lot of sewing. When the 
family could afford it, material was ordered out 
of Eaton's catalogue. But more often the clothes 
were made out of flour sacks. One time Gladys 
got a new outfit — a blouse made out of flour 
sacks dyed red and a black jumper that had 
come in a parcel of clothing sent by the Red 
Cross. Jennigje and Gladys wore straw hats to 
church or for special occasions, and when the 
hats became faded, Jennigje dyed them or cov- 
ered them with cloth 

In the early years the family walked every- 
where. Walking was at least as fast as using 
oxen. Henry walked to Davis’ Store in 
Mellowdale to get groceries, and the family 
always walked to church. Gladys often stayed 


Gerrit, Gladys, John, Jennigie. Front: Gladys, Jennie, lice, c 
1922. 


at the Anemas between services. Once Henry 
had such a bad toothache that he set off for 
Westlock to see a doctor. He had gone as far as 
Old Barrhead when his toothache disappeared, 
so he turned and went back home. After 1917 
Henry bought a team of horses from Peter 
Kampnar. Later he bought four horses from 
Albert Ritsema who was leaving for the U.S.A. 
‘Once one of the horses fell through the root 
cellar which was beside the house. The wood 
covering the cellar had rotted. Henry butch- 
ered that horse in the cellar, 

For many winters Henry worked in the 
Chisholm Lumber Camp to make money to 
keep the family through the winter. He would 
walk there and back, leaving on Sunday night 
and coming home the following Saturday 
night, He often took eggs and butter along to 
sell to the Camp. When Henry Jr. was old 
enough, he went to work at Chisholm too. 
Henry Jr. also went to the prairies to make 
money for the family. With part of his earnings 
‘one year, Gladys received her first new coat; it 
was green with a soft fur collar. 

When it was too dark to do any work, the 
children would sit around the table together, 
and Jennigie would tell stories. She was good at 
it, and the children enjoyed listening to her. 
Henry was one of the first Sunday School teach 
ers. He always taught the children in Dutch. At 
the Christmas program he would often tell the 
Christmas story to the children. 


Hendrik, Gladys, Alice, Gert, John, Jennie, 1923. 


The Kippers children often played with 
their neighbours, the Schuring children, and 
also with the Wiscarson children who lived 
about two miles away. There were chores to do 
too, however. It was the children’s job to get the 
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cows who grazed east in the meadows along 
the creek. Sometimes they would go on horse- 
back to get them. Jennigje did the milking 

Around 1925, when Gladys was fifteen and 
Gerrit was fourteen, they quit school to help 
cut at home. Even though Cladys preferred to 
work outside, she did a lot of household 
chores. She took over the sewing work and also 
did knitting. She began canning vegetables — 
Jennigje had either stored them in the cellar or 
salted them down in crocks. Gerrit did not 
work in the lumber camps during the winter 
but instead went hunting and trapping. He 
trapped mainly east of the homestead, getting 
coyote, squirrel, weasel and muskrat pelts. 
‘These he shipped by mail to the Hudson's Bay 
Company. The money he received went to the 
family. 

In 1928 Gerhard Paas, a bachelor, moved in 
just north of the Kippers homestead and came 
over quite often. Twice a week he came to get 
milk and some of Jennigie’s good home-baked 
bread. One New Year's Eve the family was sit- 
ting in the kitchen and around midnight was 
startled by two shotgun blasts near the house. 
After a few minutes Gerhard came in —he had 
fired right outside their window to announce 
the new year. 

One day around 1929, Gerrit was working 
theland, walking beside the root harrows, Sud~ 
denly the horses went ona runaway, and Gerrit 
broke his leg. Rev. Van Der Woude took him to 
Barrhead with his car, but the doctor there 
could not set it, so Rev. Van Der Woude took 
him to the Misericordia in Edmonton. Gerrit 
stayed there for about a week. 


ohn, Jenny, Gert, c. 1937. 


By the 1930s Henry had about thirty head of 
cattle. He was milking twenty-four cows and 
shipping the cream to Edmonton. In 1932 
Henry took out a second homestead, the NE 
10-62-3-5, 

Gladys married Hendrik Strydhorstin 1932. 
Henry Jr. married Sophie Wierenga, daughter 
of Lammert and Hendertje, in 1936. In 1942 
Alice married Eko Rowan, and Gerrit married 
Clara Krikke. In 1943 Jennie and Klaas Rowaan 
were married and in 1948 John married Lucy 
Post. 


scam 
= 


Jonnigie, Hendrik, c. 1940. 


Henry and Jennigje had retired from farm- 
ing in 1944 and moved to the Centre. Henry still 
kept active. He managed the Credit Union, 
sold license plates, and looked after the ceme- 
tery. He kept the books for the Credit Union 
until he was 80 years old. Jennigje was bedrid- 
den for about a year and went to be with her 
Lord on April 19, 1948. In May 1949 Henry re- 
married to Ann Lanning. In July 1973 Ann died 
of a heart attack. She was buried in the U.S.A. 
Later that year Gladys and Henry Strydhorst 
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‘Ann, Henry, 19608. 


moved into Henry’s house with him as he was 
too old to live alone and would not move in 
with them. He was 89 years old then. Henry 
passed away October 6, 1977, at nearly 94 years 
of age. 


Gladys Strydhorst 


ROELOF AND BOUKJE (KEMPENAR) 
KOOY 

Roelof (Ralph) Kooy wanted to move from 
the prairie where he and his family lived. Hav- 
ing read glowing reports about Neerlandia in 
an article written by Henry Kippers Sr. in De 
Wachter, Roelof and a friend went in 1913 or 
1914 to look the north country over. But Roelof 
‘was not impressed. He wrote to a friend of his, 
Jan Postman, who lived in Grande Prairie that 
“eris too much wood on the ground out there, 
so we didn’t take up homesteads ... a fine 
place for hunters and fishermen, but too hard 
work to clear a farm out there.”" ft was not that 


Roelof was afraid of hard work, but at middle 
age he was almost too old to begin a pioneer’s 
life. 

Roelof had been born in 1866 in Groningen, 
the Netherlands. He married Boukje (Bertha) 
Kempenar (born in 1863, Surhuisterveen, Fries- 
Jand,) in May 1891. Roelof was a shoemaker by 
trade and was operating a shoe shop in Sur- 
huisterveen when he decided to immigrate to 
America. He, Boukje, and their seven children 
arrived in Chicago in 1905. There their young- 
est child died of measles. A year or two later the 
family moved to a farm in Vesper, Wisconsin, 
but there was too much heavy timber on it to 
suit Roelof. The next time the family moved 
(1910) it was to the Dutch settlement of Nijver- 
dal (Nobleford) in Alberta. But there the prob- 
Jem was hail and drought, which wiped out 
their crops in the following years. This made 
Roelof anxious to find another place to farm. 

Roelof made a visit to Neerlandia but was 
considering a move to Grande Prairie. Finally 
he decided’ on Neerlandia — likely because of 
the Christian community. He took out a home- 
stead (SW 5-62-3-5) on November 23, 1914. That 
first winter Roelofs son Pete (Pieter, December 
20, 1894) and daughter Alice (October 24, 1896) 
came to the homestead with him. (Roelof’s 
oldest son, John, continued farming in No- 
bleford but came to Neerlandia for visits, while 
his family lived here.) Alice did the cooking but 
she left in the spring, and her sister Helen 
(Henke Martha, May 1, 1899) took over. Roelof 
and Pete were building a house with some help 
from Ben Lievers, Jacob Olthuis, and Henry 
Kippers, so Helen did the cooking for those 
‘men as well. 

The house was built of logs, but was nicely 
finished off inside with lumber. It was big — 28 
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by 24 feet — and had seven rooms, most of 
which had clothes closets. The Kooys built their 
house near the northeast corner of their quar- 
ter. To get there on the local roads and trails was 
a task in itself. 

Earlier that winter the Neerlandia church 
had been built. The following story has often 
been told about Roelof’s involvement with the 
building project. The church was built of logs, 
and most of the men of the community, includ- 
ing Roelof, came to help put it up. When the 
walls became too high to lift the logs on by 
hand, Roelof offered to walk home and get his 
block and tackle. After about half an hour he 
reached home, and soon was on his way again 
with the block and tackle. Since it was quite 
heavy, Roelof decided to take a shortcut to get 
back, He set out southeast, past high poplar 
trees and stands of willow, and around bogs. 
Aiter an hour or so he still had not reached the 
church site, and he realized that he was lost. He 
dropped the block and tackle on the ground, 
and sat down on a nearby log to rest. Then he 
heard a dog barking. He picked up his load and 
hurried toward the sound. To his surprise it 
vas his own dog barking — he was back home! 

The youngest Kooy children, Grace 
(Grietje, May 1, 1901) and Ida (November 10, 
1902) came with Boukje to the homestead in 
1915. They travelled by train, first to Edmonton 
and then to Westlock where Pete picked them 
up with the horses and wagon. 


ea with dog, Grace, Pete. 


The Kooy homestead bordered on Baird 
Lake, which the Kooys nicknamed “The Hud- 
son’. They built a ramp into the lake and Roelof 
made a rowboat so that the girls could go boat- 
ing in the summer. 

Roelof brought cattle from Monarch, proba- 


(On Baird Lake. Jennie Oldegbers, Helen, Dena Messelink, 
eter, John Oldegbers. 


bly first shipping them by train to Westlock, 
then herding them to Neerlandia. He had 
twelve of them, including a big red Shorthorn 
bull. To shelter the livestock Roelof and Pete 
built a log hip roof barn. On top of the barn, the 
Kooys puta huge swinging bell which could be 
rung by pulling a rope. The girls used it when 
they had to calf the men for meals. 

Helen Kooy taught school in the log church 
for about two years. Though she sometimes 
rode the pony to school she usually walked. 
She taught about four grades. 

In 1918 Roelof received the patent to his 
homestead. He was cropping twenty-four acres 
(twenty of those had been cleared in 1916) and 
he owned eight cattle and two horses. As well 
as the house and barn, a granary had been 
built. There were also two wells on the place 


John, Grace, Peter, Alice, Helen, Ida, Roelol, Boukj. 
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and one-and-three-quarter miles of wire and 
rail fencing. The total value of the improve- 
ments was $1425. 

Roelof had some skills in tooth pulling and 
also some tools for that purpose, so the neigh- 
bourhood children would go to Roelof if they 
needed pulling done— the only lasting cure for 
a toothache. Henry Kippers Jr. and Willy 
Olthuis were among those who got a tooth 
pulled by Roelof. 

Roelof was active in the community in other 
ways. He served as elder in the church from 
December 1916 until the family left Neerlandia. 
Boukje had never liked it on the homestead, so 
in June 1918 the Kooys returned to Monarch. In 
January 1919 Pete Kooy married Jennie Oldeg- 
bers, and they also moved to the Monarch area 
Roelof and Boukje and their two youngest 
daughters moved again in 1925, this time to 
Lynden, Washington, U.S.A. Roelof died there 
in 1933 of a massive stroke. Boukje died in 1954. 

Ida Hempel 


The following are some letters that Roelof Kooy wrote while 
he lived in Neerlandia. They are addressed to his friend 
Postman in Grande Prairie. In his “advertising” of the com- 


munity to his friend, Roelof gives us an inside look at what 
‘was likely a common mind set 


By far most ofthe people here are very poor. First 
ofall ifs quite a bit of work in the country, but each 
year it improves inall areas. I wish that you were here 
too. You could be useful here just as Lam. 1 tell you 
what I think, The Englishmen are leaving here. Many 
are already gone — yet one or two and all is Dutch 
Here there is still one; his name is Mr. Scot. He has 
three quarters but wants to leave. His land is available 
{or verylittle. He can prove up now. Ithought that was 
just something for a man like Postman 

Many greetings 

Your friend, R. Kooy 
‘Neerlandia August 16 
Friend Postman and family, 

Thave already for some time neglected to write 
‘you again, We are very healthy and hope you are too, 
We are living on my homestead that isin Section 5, 
‘Township 62, Range 3, West of 5th Meridian. I don’t 
have any open land except by the creek and he ale 
where we make hay. We have about thirty tons of hay 
already in stack. Until now we have done it with 
‘mower and rake but much has tobe cut withthe scythe 
yet between the brush and trees, It's a mess between 
the trees and bushes. That i also the reason that [did 
not write you earlier, because I know very well that 
‘where you are the country is much nicer than hereand 
Teannot say that about this land. Here you would find 
it disappointing, 

would gladly have you here, because many Hol 
landers are living here but they are all poor, and its 
understandable that itis difficult to keep a church and 
school going. Even the teacher Mr. van den Burg is 
leaving today to Crammersburg to work, to make 
some money during the busy season, and our daugh- 
ter Helen is taking over while he's gone. We would 
really like to keep the Christian school, otherwise a 
public school will come anyhow and that one will be 
fore expensive. Ifwe keep the school, there willnever 
be a public one because there are only a few English 
living in between us and they cannot begin anything 

inst forty or fifty Dutchmen. So there is no danger 
of having to pay for two. But, ike I said, the people are 
‘mostly al poor. li some people like you came, it would 
be a gain. With each other we might be able to fix 
things up, in every way. But I may not lure you here. 
And you are also not a man that just lets himself be 
taken in, 

‘The wheat, barley, and oats that grow here are 
very good. We bought heavy oats for the horses for 
thirty cents a bushel. I am not going to say anymore 
about Sco’ place except that he lives nicely along the 
‘main road right by the creek, a half mile from the post 
office, three miles from the church. The road will be 
graded up this fal. If you want to do something you 
have to see the country and that’ all. You can easily 
stay with us, we havea big house decked with shingles 
and plenty of room upstairs. If you have to go to 
Monarch again, then come by and stop over at our 
place. 

What Scot's land looks like and how much is 
cleared, I know nothing about. How much open land 
hhe has I don’t know either. I only heard that Scot 
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‘wanted to leave and didn’t hear anything more and 
then I thought of you 

Many greetings from us 

R. Kooy and wife and children 


Most of quotes from Kooy’ letters taken from The Strength 
of Their Years by Tymen E. Hofman, Used with permission 
of Knight Publishing Ltd. Any other quotes are from letters 
in the private collection of Tymen E. Hofman, 


KLAAS AND JANNA (OLDEGBERS) 
KRIKKE 
ALBERT KRIKKE 

The Canadian federal government spon- 
sored an overseas advertising campaign to 
attract settlers to the Canadian west. One such 
advertisement caught the interest of a young 
Dutchman working in a clothing factory in Ger- 
many. Born in Dedemsvaart, Overijssel, the 
Netherlands, on October 9, 1886, Klaas Krikke 
had lived there until both his parents died. 
Klaas, then fifteen years of age, Rad gone with 
Henry Kannegieter and Peter Schuurman to 
work in nearby Germany. Others in his family 
had gone to live with relatives. One brother, 


Bil was brought up by the Messelink family, 


and another brother, Roelf, was raised by an 
older sister, Lammetje. Now Klaas and Bill 
Krikke and Peter Schuurman, all of Enschede, 
set out for Alberta. They arrived in Edmonton 
in 1912 and worked there before taking up 
homesteads in Neerlandia in 1913. Henry Kan- 
negieter was already here. 

Klaas filed on the SW 3-62-3-5 on September 
24, 1913. Here he, his brother Bill, Bill Oldeg- 
bers, and John Gelderman built a cabin and 
lived together until other cabins could be con- 
structed. A bunch of young, high-spirited men 
living together usually results in lots of fun, 
some of it accidental and some of it planned. 
These men were no exception. Their early at- 
tempts at cooking created some problems. One 
of them tackled bread-baking. Mixing and 
kneading the dough was no problem. The 
dough even started to rise. The problem was it 
kept rising and rising and rising, out of the pan 
and onto the table. The dough was put into tins 
with lids, the lids were tied down, and the tins 
put in the oven, but the lids soon popped off; 
the bread rose over the edge and baked lop- 
sidedly. Estimating the right amount of rice to 
cook for one meal was alsoa challenge. The first 
guess resulted in enough rice to last the bach- 
lors for a week. 


When each of the men had his own cabin, 
they played pranks on one another. Bill Oldeg- 
bers was a trusting fellow, eager to please. One 
day Klaas Krikke and John Gelderman went to 
visit Bill for an evening. On the way, they 
planned the prank which they proceeded to 

nut into practice when they got to Bill's shack. 
Soon after their arrival, they told their host that 
it was cold in his shack. Obligingly, Bill put 
some wood in the heater. It did not take long 
before they complained that it was still cold. 
Once again wood was added. This did not seem 
to satisfy the visitors; they put on their over- 
coats and buttoned them up. Even then they 
seemed unable to get warm and moved closer 
to the fire. Finally, complaining that since Bill 
was unable to get his cabin warm they would 
have to go home to get warmed up, the visitors 
left. Poor Bill got litle sleep that night because 
his cabin was unbearably hot and took a long 
time to cool down. 


Not all of Klaas’ time, however, was spent 
playing practical tricks on his friends. He was 
also proving up his quarter and more impor- 
tantly, courting a young lady. Janna Oldeg! 

had immigrated in 1911 and was now working in 
Edmonton. Klaas and Janna had known each 
other already in the Netherlands where they 
had attended the same school. This time, 
however, their interest in each other grew and 
on January 22, 1917, they became the first cou- 
ple to get married in the log building of 
Neerlandia Christian Reformed Church. Rev. 
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Jongbloed of Edmonton officiated at the cere- 
mony. 

In many ways life was easier for Klaas 
Krikke after he married. He no longer needed 
to cook, wash, or do the cleaning. Janna was a 
loving and willing worker, helping out in every 
way she could. They struggled together to 
make a good home for their family. Their first 
home was the bachelor shack with the sod roof. 
As their family grew, Klaas built another log 
house measuring 14 by 22 feet, and later adde 
alean-to. That log house was cold in the winter 
and wet in summer when it rained. Many of 
Janna’s possessions were spoiled by the water 
dripping through. The floor of the house was 
rough boards which had to be scrubbed with a 
brush, then wiped dry with a cloth. Big cracks 
developed between the boards as the lumber 
dried, but they served a useful purpose. They 
were conveniently located for Klaas Krikke and 
his friend, Bertus Bos, to use as spittoons when 
they were chewing tobacco. Janna naturally 
disliked this practice. Their aim was not as accu- 
rate as it might be, and she knew who would 
have to scrub the floor again when they were 
done spitting. 

The Krikke home was often stopping place 
for those who lived further north in Neerlandia 
and Vega. Here they could rest and be assured 
of some food. Helping was common in the pi- 
oneer days. Many of those who stopped were 
on their way to take up residence on their 
homesteads. 

Ryer, the first son, was born January 7, 1918, 
after a difficult labour. Help was sought from a 
doctor in Westlock but the baby was born be- 
fore he arrived. The next year, on January 20, 
1919, Johanna was born. By March 22, 1920, 
Klaas Krikke was able to patent his land. He 
had built up his cattle herd to fifteen but had no 
horses. He had two log stables valued together 
at $300. In addition he had dug two wells. He 
had three acres broken, seven acres of land in 
crop, and five acres slashed. The balance of the 
land was covered with heavy timber. Three 
miles of fence had been built by this time. 

Janna kept vegetables in a small garden. 
Wild fruit and meat of wild animals and birds 
were also part of their diet. As time went on 
they bought a few chickens and other animals. 
During the harvest season Klaas went to No- 
bleford to earn cash to purchase necessities for 
their farm and home. 


Sometimes it was very rough, and “if we 
could’ve crawled back to Holland, we 
would've,” Janna said. There were many good, 
happy, and prosperous times though, when 
they got pleasure and a sense of achievement 
from their hard work. Janna was an artistic 
woman. Before her marriage she had done oil 
painting as a hobby. She was also a capable 
seamstress. She and her sister Lily spent many 
hours hand-making a baptismal gown. The 
skirt was edged with dainty scallops and the 
bodice was covered with delicate embroidery, 
including an embroidered “K”. Janna also did 
embroidery for others, creating designs of 
flowers or fruit, and at one time taught fancy- 
work to the Messelink and Anema girls. 


Stitchery in od by Janna. 


As a mother, Janna Krikke kept busy. She 
did much sewing and knitting to keep her fam- 
ily warm and well dressed. The family con- 
tinued to grow in size and number. Gladys 
(Kiazina) was born September 26, 1920; Lily 
(Leida) came on October 8, 1923; Ralph (Roelof) 
arrived October 10, 1925; and Albert Jan was 
born January 10, 1929. The Krikkes were good 
and loving parents, putting their children’s 
needs before their own. The children all went 
to Sunday school which was taught by Rieka 
Lievers of the Brethren. Here they received Bi- 
ble instruction, and learned many Bible verses 
and songs. 

Klaas Krikke enjoyed his work and was par- 
ticular about keeping the farm neat. He would 
walk through his fields picking weeds, making 
sure he pulled up the root as well. He seldom 
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‘Kaas and Janna, 1926. 


‘Back: Janna, Klaas, Ralph, Middle: Jo, Ryer. Front: Lily, 
Gaays, 1926. 


had spare time because draining puddles, fix- 
ingfences, and making other repairs kept him 
sy. 

It was not all work with Klaas though. His 
sense of humour often surfaced. He knew he 
could always expect visitors on Halloween. 
One year he decided that the best way to cope 
with the pranksters was to join them. To that 
end he hid in the hayloft, a favourite target. 
Sure enough, some young fellows soon 


climbed up there. In the darkness Klaas 
blended in with the group as they discussed 
what to do. Now it so happened that Klaas had 
not had time to put his binder away for the 
winter so, disguising his voice, he subtly en- 
couraged them to move the binder. This they 
did, and with their task accomplished the 
ranksters, laughing at their joke, left the farm, 
Kinas returned to his house laughing too, be: 
cause he now had the binder exactly where he 
wanted it without any effort on his part. 

The children too had fun as they grew up. 
Upstairs in the log house Johanna and Gladys 
would play tag when they should have been in 
bed. One night, in their excitement, they al- 
most set the house on fire. They knocked down 
the red-hot stove pipe and it lay smoking on the 
floor. Klaas came up, put on his mitts, and put 
the pipe back in place. Then he took the mitts 
off and directed a stern reprimand to Johanna. 

As the children grew up they were expected 
to help on the farm. One of the fall tasks was 
filling the mattresses with straw. Each child had 
to shake out the old straw and take the empty 
cover to the straw stack, fill it with fresh straw, 
and drag it home. Once the mattresses were 
back on the beds the children had great fun 
jumping on them to get them into the desired 
shape. 


Klaas kept ten or fifteen sheep in the 1930s. 


‘Back: Johanna Kooy (a cousin), Klaas, Janna, Lily. Front: 
yer, Ralph, Albert 
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‘yer, Ralph, Albert. 


Janna and her daughters carded, washed, and 
spun the wool. The Krikke girls also had to help 
their mother cooking, cleaning, and mending, 
but when their assigned tasks were finished 
they were free to choose their activities. Janna 
encouraged her girls to draw and paint, and 
gave them some instruction on how to do it. 
Johanna enjoyed painting but Gladys and Lily 
preferred being outdoors, finding birds’ nests, 
picking berries, and studying the plants. In 
their free time Gladys, Lily, Ralph, and Albert 
often gathered around the organ and sang 
hymns while their father played. Ryer, the 
oldest child, was a serious boy who enjoyed 
doing marquetry. 

The boys followed their father by becoming. 
farmers. The girls worked out for a time, all of 
them in the nursing field. All the Krikke chil- 
dren except Lily live in the district. Ryer mar- 
ried Jurina Elgersma, Johanna married Henry 
Bender of Mellowdale, and Gladys married 
Pete Mast. Lily, who became a registered 
nurse, married George Allen of Craigmyle, Al- 
berta, on July 3, 1965. They have one son. Ralph 
married Rita Gelderman, and Albert, who 
stayed single, lives on the original homestead 
where he keeps dairy cattle. 

Klaas died April 1, 1964, at the age of 77. His, 
wife, Janna, outlived him by several years. She 
was housebound for the last years of her life 
because of arthritis, but she remained cheerful. 
She died August 12, 1982, trusting in the Lord's 
promises 
Krikke Family 


WILLIAM AND CORNELIA (VAN DER 
VEER) KRIKKE 

William Krikke was born in Avereest, Overi- 
jssel, the Netherlands, on October 15, 1891. 


Avereest was a factory town and his father was 
employed there. At the age of twenty, William 
and his brother Klaas decided to join the migra- 
tion to Canada. The only available boat was one 
that arrived in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. From there it was a long train ride to 
Edmonton, so the Krikkes saw parts of America 
not seen by those immigrants that landed in 
Eastern Canada. 

Upon arrival in Edmonton, they imme- 
diately made contact with others whom they 
knew from the Netherlands. William and 
Klaas, too, caught the vision of a Dutch settle- 
ment in which to bring up their future families 
and to teach their beliefs in freedom. With 
these thoughts in mind, William filed on the 
NW 3-62-3-5 on September 25, 1913. His first 
home was a log shack. 


ry 


“East-West in the Fatherland is also not so nice.” Wilam 
seated. 


When the First World War broke out, 
William received his call to serve in the Dutch 
amny, He strongly felt it was his duty as a Dutch 
citizen to return to the Netherlands. This he did 
in August 1914 and was placed with the regi- 
ment known as the Queen’s Guard. Since it was 
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the duty of the regiment to protect and guard 
Queen Wilhelmina, they travelled throughout 
the Netherlands with the queen 

After he was released from the army, 
William served as a policeman in Rotterdam. 
During a skating outing, a friend introduced 
him to Cornelia Martina Van Der Veer. She had 
been born in Leiden, Utrecht, on September 18, 
1890. Cornelia had worked in different homes, 
‘mostly doing housework. 


Weeding day. Cometla, Willem, 1919. 


William and Cornelia were married in Rot- 
terdam on May 7, 1919. They immediately 
made plans to travel to Canada and left the 
Netherlands in November 1919. This time the 
route was via Montreal, and within two weeks 
they arrived in Neerlandia. Their first log 
house was soon constructed and Cornelia tried 
her best to make it cozy. From the Netherlands 
she had taken a German-made sewing machine 


that even had a reverse stitch on it. This was put 
to good use. (This machine is still being used by 
daughter Clara.) Because umbrellas were in fre- 
quent use in the old country, Cornelia brought 
several umbrellas with her. The only use they 
ever saw in the “new land” was inside the sod 
roof house where it rained just as hard inside as 
outside. They later ended up as toys for the 
children. 

William worked away from home to make 
some extra money. One summer, he helped 
clear some of Tjeerd (George) Visser's lan 
his absence, Cornelia had to milk the cow. The 
mosquitoes were so thick, she swathed her 
arms, legs, and neck in newspaper to keep 
from being bitten while doing the chores. She 
churned the cream into butter which was sold 
for cash to buy essentials. 

In the winter William also worked for the 
Chisholm Lumber Company. He froze his toes 
several times while walking home. During the 
summer, he managed to clear about five acres 
on his farm, and the following year he seeded 
it. When William obtained his title on Novem- 
ber 26, 1923, itis recorded that he had nine acres 
cropped and another five broken. He also 
owned twelve cattle, two stables, a well, grana- 
ry, two-and-a-half miles of rail fencing, and a 
half mile of wire fencing. All this plus the log 
house were valued at $900. 

The Krikkes had three children: Clara 
(Klaasje Raampje), born March 14, 1922; Arie, 
born November 12, 1927; and Lula (Lammigje), 
born June 17, 1930. 


Wilem, Arie, Clara, Lula, Comet, 1998. 
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In 1934 William contracted pneumonia and, 
though his life was in danger, he eventually 
recovered. Clara and Arie went to Tante Janna 
until the danger was over and Petertje Schoon- 
ekamp came to help nurse William. During his 
illness friends and neighbours helped by doing 
chores and other tasks. They delivered fire- 
wood, and Toney Sturwold came and sawed it. 
After this illness, William caught colds easily. 
He also had allergy attacks. 

Cornelia suffered from phlebitis and often 
had open ulcers on her legs. Despite these 
problems, Cornelia felt very much at home in 
Neerlandia. Nevertheless, she wrote letters 
constantly to her friends and relatives in the old 
country in order to keep in contact with them. 
She enjoyed reading poems or other selections 
at community functions. 

‘One day two travelling salesmen came into 
the farmyard. They had a great deal to show 
Cornelia, who was home alone. They wanted 
some chickens, and in exchange she could have 
a nice set of dishes. There was only one prob- 
Jem: they did not have the dishes with them. 
Cornelia trustingly made the deal and the 
salesmen picked out the ten best chickens, 
promising to send the dishes. Egg production 
went down because the best of the flock was 
gone. No dishes arrived either, William told his 
wife that she certainly had been “taken in” by 
those fast talkers. When the lost chickens were 
almost forgotten, a parcel arrived. Cornelia 
told the children it must be something from the 
Netherlands. But lo and behold, it was a set of 
beautiful, thin, lovely china dishes. They were 
almost too nice to use, but were used on special 
occasions and lasted a long time. 

Chickens and eggs were essentials on the 
farm. In the winter, an old coal oil lamp was 
hung in the chitken house early in the morning 
to provide more daylight hours. The result was, 
an earlier start and more eggs. Wheat was 
ground in a coffee grinder, cooked, and then a 
little pepper was added. It was believed that the 
spice made the chickens a bit more ambitious. 

The children helped their parents when- 
ever possible. Clara did many hours of work 
outside. Before one could begin field work, the 
horses had to be caught. This was difficult be- 
cause they were never beside the barn, but 
always as far away as possible. Clara would 
entice them one at a time with a little bit of oats 
and then slip a halter over the horse's head. 


‘Comelia, Bil, Arie, and a bear who liked chicken, 1947. 


But there was time for playing too. One time 
Clara dressed Arie in a pretty dress and bon- 
net, because she had always wanted a sister to 
pay with. Arie did not mind, and they played 

ippily together. That is, until Father William 
came along. He had only one son, and he fully 
intended to keep him in overalls. 

‘The Krikke children grew up and got mar- 
ried. Clara married Gerrit Kippers, Arie mar- 
tied Cecelia Tiemstra, and Lula married Her- 
man Gelderman. 

William left Neerlandia only twice since he 
came back in 1919. The first time he walked to 
Edmonton to obtain his Canadian citizenship 
and the second time he rode to Edmonton to 
visit friends. The rest of his life was spent al- 
‘most entirely on the farm in Neerlandia. 

William and Cornelia were never blessed 
with prosperity and found life in the adopted 
land full of hardships and poverty. One cow 
died from milk fever, another ate a poison 
plant, and yet another had trouble calving and 
had to be shot. Life was a constant struggle. Yet 
through all these hardships they felt the lovin, 
hand of the Lord in all they did. They were rid 
in His promises. William passed away February 
19, 1960, and Cornelia soon after on May 27, 
1960. 

Clara Kippers 


TOM LEWIS 

Tom (Thomas) A. Lewis filed on the NE 
27-61-3.5 on October 17, 1911, next to the quar- 
ters his friends George Wing and George 
Caughlin had filed on. Tom was forty-six years 
old at the time. He had been born in Huron 
County, Ontario. He was a tall man — nearly 
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sixfeet tall, rather thin, and had brown hair. He 
was a carpenter by trade, but did a lot of hunt- 
ing and trapping while living on the home- 
stead, where he built a 12 by 14-foot log house. 

‘Tom abandoned the homestead in 1913. By 
then he had cleared three acres of land and had 
also grubbed the roots out of the cleared acres 
He moved to Ontario, but later returned to this 
area and took up the NE 34-60-3-5 in Mellow- 
dale. He died September 5, 1920, after being 
gassed ina well. 


BEN AND ALICE (WALVOORT) LIEVERS 
Ben Lievers received the patent to his home- 
stead (SE 5-62-3-5) in 1920. He had cleared 
fifteen acres, but the balance was heavy bush. 
He was cropping twelve of those acres and had 
twenty-four cattle and two horses, The horses 
and eighteen of the cattle had been obtained in 
1919. On the farm he had built two log stables 
and put up 2% miles of pole fence. He had also 
dug two wells — one twenty feet deep and the 
other twelve. Ben took out a second home- 


stead, the NE 32-61-3-5, in 1929. He later bought 
the SW 4-62-3-5, 


Some remembrances by the Lievers chil- 
dren include the following stories. 

Their log house had no floor. The day they 
moved in (1914), the dry grass was so tall that 
Hanna and Minnie could not see each other in 
thehouse! But their running around and Moth- 
et Lievers’ good housekeeping soon had the 
grass under control. When it rained the only 
dry place in the house was under the table. if 
the ain came from the west, they moved to the 
ast side of the house and vice versa. They 
often had three-day rains then, too, prolonging 
the inconvenience. Rather than wake the girls 
upat night, Mother Lievers would put pans on 
the beds to catch the drips. 

When they were little girls Hanna and Min- 
nie were sent two china dolls from an aunt in 
the Netherlands. One day, when Mother 
Lievers was working outside, the sisters took 
the dolls down from their resting place high up 
on the cupboard, and were busy playing with 
them when their mother came back in. Mother 
Lievers thought they were being so good that 
she let them play on while she went about her 
Gites, Bat then Hanna teased Minnie, who 
became so vexed that she got a hammer and 
smashed Hanna‘s doll to pieces. When Mother 


Lievers came back in and was told what had 
happened, she said, “Then Minnie shall give 
her doll to Hanna.” That was the last doll that 
Minnie ever had. 

Minnie recalls that their very first garden 
was dug by hand by her mother — no small 
task. Her mother had a good garden every year. 
She worked hard inside and out. She had much 
work to do since she was often alone for days 
with the children while Dad Lievers was car- 
entering in southern Alberta. At these times 
she was afraid of the Indians who used to tent 
across the lake. When the family moved into 
their second log house, built about a year after 
their first one, Hanna, Minnie, and Rieka were 
told that they had to sleep three in a bed. Then 
they argued about who would sleep in the mid- 
dle. No one wanted to, so Minnie agreed to 
take that place. As she was a light sleeper, she 
planned to start in the middle and as soon as 
the others were asleep, she would push one of 
them into that position. It worked and no one 
was the wiser! 

‘As well as school and play, there was always 
a lot of work to be done. Minnie would have to 
stay home while Mother Lievers cut the grass 
witha scythe and then raked it by hand to make 
hay for the cattle. 

Life was not dull on the Lievers farm with 
five boys around. They did have to work hard 
and times were tough, but they also had their 
fun. Ben Jr., John, and Gerrit were often up to 


Ben, Alice, 1999, 
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pranks. Once a neighbour boy was at their 
place. The Lievers had a Fordson tractor with 
four coils that could give quite a kick when 
induced to do so. The boys told their neighbour 
to put his hand to the coil. He said, “Do you 
think I'm crazy?” So the three suggested they 
catch a chicken and hold it to the coil. They 
tried to catch a chicken but really wanted the 
neighbour boy to do that, so edged him along 
to catch this chicken. He finally did and then 
held it to the coil. Guess who got the kick? He 
did! 

‘Hanna married Ralph Krikke. After Minnie 
quit school, she got a job housekeeping for 
Mrs. Levy in Neerlandia, then worked for fam- 
ilies in Westlock and Edmonton. Bill married 
Gwen Broadhead in 1946. 

Ben Sr. had a farm sale in 1947 or 1948 but 
continued to live on the home place. His wife, 
Alice, passed away November 17, 1949, at the 
age of 66. Then Minnie came home to look after 


her dad. Ben Sr. took a trip to the Netherlands 
in 1950 and sponsored three immigrants from 
the Netherlands: Ben and Bill Walraven and 
Gerhard Beyers. They all stayed at the Lievers’, 
and Minnie had the job of keeping food on the 
table for them as well 2s for her brothers and 
her dad. Those were busy years for her. 


The Lievers taking a group of children to Lac La Nonne Bible 
Camp, 1930s. 


Reka taking Hilda Molodowich (right) and a fiend to Sunday 
School, 1945. 


‘After Minnie had helped at home for twelve 
years, Rieka took over and Minnie got work 
with the Housekeeping Department at the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital in Edmonton. She 
worked there for twelve years until her retire- 
‘ment. She is now living in the Muttart Homes 
in Edmonton. Henry Lievers married Jean 
Halbert of Calgary in 1943. They bought the SW 
5-62-3-5, where they farmed, but sold it in 1960. 
‘Alice married Sam Kiffiak in 1948 and Ben Jr. 
married Maude Flint in 1952. 

John Lievers bought the home place when 
his father had the farm sale. In 1952 Ben Jr. took 
over the working of John's quarter, and John got 
a job with Import Tool in Edmonton, where he 
still works. John married Helen Kipp of West- 
lock in 1954 and they have two sons. John 
bought the SW 4-62-3-5 from Ben Jr. in 1956. He 
still owns two quarters of land in Neerlandia 
Gerrit married Betty Wilson of Lethbridge in 
1957 and they live in Abbotsford, B.C. 

In his later years Ben Sr. would walk to the 
store every morning for the mail, sometimes 
stopping along the way to talk to another old- 
timer, Klaas Krikke. Ben St. passed away April 
24, 1971. 

Lievers Family 


HENDRIK AND JENNY (LIEVERS) 
LIEVERS 

Hendrik was born July 18, 1888, in Aalten, 
Gelderland, the Netherlands, and later mai 
ried a distant relative Jenny (Jansjen) Lievers, 
born February 14, 1891. Times were poor in the 
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Netherlands, and Hendrik was persuaded to 
immigrate after hearing Canada advertised as a 
land of milk and honey. When they left in 1912, 
Hendrik and Jenny already had a family of 
three: Bill (Jan Willem, July 29, 1908), Harda 
(Gethard) Johanna (October 10, 1909), and John 
(Gerrit Jan, April 29, 1912). 


Fist home in Edmonton. Hendrik, Harda, Jenny, John, 
1912 


The family came first to Edmonton, where 
Hendrik’s brother Ben was already living. An- 


other son Harry (Hendrik) was born there on 
July 19, 1914. During the Great War years 
Hendrik and his family joined a group of Du- 
tchmen who moved to Engen, B.C., in order to 
begin a settlement there. Another daughter, 
Annie (johanna) Elisabeth, was born there on 
February 21, 1918. In Engen it got so cold that 
the pump would freeze hard in July. The land 
was also very poor and sandy; only pine trees 
and rabbits thrived. The settlement was not a 


|nFcinonton, Back: 7, Groothuis, 2. George Ebbers. Front: ?, 
‘George Toebes, John Gort, John Ebbers, Hendrik. 


success, and the Lievers family moved from 
there to a number of different places in B.C. 
George (Gerrit) was born March 28, 1919, in 
Hutton, B.C. 

In 1920 Hendrik and Jenny moved to 
Neerlandia because it was a Dutch settlement 
and Hendrik hoped to farm and be his own 
boss. On February 25 the Lievers family came 
from Edmonton to Westlock by train and from 
there by horse and sleigh to Neerlandia. They 
stopped at Old Barrhead to warm up as it wasa 
cold day and there was lots of snow. In Neerlan- 
dia they first lived on Ben Lievers’ place. 
Hendrik found work with a farmer named 
Agnew near Rossington, and would leave 
Monday morning and come home Saturday 
night on horseback. 

That first summer of 1920 Hendrik met with 
a terrible accident. One Monday morning, in- 
stead of going to Rossington, he stayed home 
to help his brother Ben with mowing. It was 
July and grass-cutting time. Ben always cut the 
man-high grass along Baird Lake and he 
needed Hendrik to walk ahead and see where 
the holes were, because if the horses stepped in 
ahole it could cause an accident. Hendrik puta 
stick in the ground wherever there was a hole, 
and Ben was behind him on the mower, guid- 
ing the horses. Hendrik had never farmed be- 
fore and did not realize that the knife was 
coming under the grass; he only stepped out of 
the way of the wheels, and the mower cut off 
one of his legs above the ankle. After the awful 
shock and lots of commotion, cooler heads pre- 
vailed and Hendrik got Ben to use long grass 
anda hankie from his pocket as a tourniquet to 
stop the bleeding. Ben could not lift Hendrik to 
get him on the horse, but after awhile Ben's 
daughters Hanna and Minnie came with lunch, 
as it was their turn to bring tea that day. They 
were wearing white Dutch aprons, and the ap- 
ron strings were used to tie up the wound. The 
girls helped Ben put Hendrik on the horse and 
so they brought him home. Hendrik lay at 
home all night with the cut continually bleed- 
ing. Ben contacted a doctor in Westlock, who 
wanted to know first of all if he would get paid. 
Ben promised him that he would get money on 
time and begged him to come and fix up the 
jeg, But the doctor refused to some, 2 Ben 
made a little box to put around the leg for 
support. Then he went by horseback to Douwe 
Terpsma’s to ask for the use of his democrat, 
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since Douwe had one of the few democrats in 
the settlement. It was two o'clock in the morn- 
ing when Ben got there. The horses were loose 
in the pasture, so Douwe went witha lantern to 
look for them and was fortunate enough to find 
them. After they were harnessed, John Terp- 
sma took the democrat to Lievers’ place. 
Hendrik was laid on the back of the democrat 
and John drove to Kampnar’s place. By that 
time it was morning; on Church Road they 
pissed the children on their yay to school 

meone had come as far as Shoal Creek or 
Kampnar's with a car and they took Hendrik 
from there to Westlock, where he was given 
something to ease the pain. Hendrik remained 
conscious until they reached the hospital in 
Edmonton. There he passed out and did not 
regain consciousness until it was all over. The 
doctors there amputated his leg, and after he 
left the hospital Hendrik stayed with Dominee 
Ruys in Edmonton for a couple of weeks. The 
Neerlandia people probably never expected to 
see him again, but after six weeks Hendrik was 
back, wearing an artifical leg. 

Hendrik learned to get around quite well 
with his artificial leg. He took out the SE 
6-62-3-5 as a homestead that winter on Decem- 
ber 15, 1920, and the next year began the slow 
and arduous work of clearing and breaking the 
land. During the first years on the homestead, 
two more children were born to Hendrik and 
Jenny: James (Jacob) on January 14, 1921, and 
Edward on September 19, 1922. During the 
winter of 1921-22, Hendrik bought a team of 
oxen and one day Domine Ruys came to help 
him break the team in. John Oldegbers came by 
to help too. John had just put some hay on the 
hayrack to haul home. He had his father’s team 
of horses (they were a runaway team) and tied 
them to the garden fence. The men went to 
work with the oxen and, meanwhile, John 
Lievers went to the creek to chop someice. (The 
family had no well and so they used melted ice 
for water) After chopping out a block of ice, 
John carried it on his head to the house. The 
horses shyed away when they saw the ice, then 
broke loose and went running past the house 
onto a trail that had been cut through the trees. 
Hendrik made a practice of hanging his scythe 
up in the willows out of the children’s reach, 
but it was knocked down by the runaway 
horses as they ran through the trees and got 
caught in the lines of the harness. The horses 


started to kick, but the more they kicked the 
worse it got. They ran about a quarter of a mile, 
then stopped. The men went to see what had 
happened and they found one horse with a leg 
just about off and so cut up that they had to 
shoot it. The other horse was also badly cut, but 
Jan Oldegbers nursed it back to health, al- 
though it never regained its strength. The only 
good thing that came out of the episode was 
that the Lievers family got some delicious 
smoked horsemeat. 

Hendrik did not own horses at first, so the 
oxen were used to pull the wagon. His oxen, 
like most, were strong, slow, and stubborn. 
One hot summer Bill and Harda had to go to the 
store. They hitched up the oxen and away they 
went, but not very fast since the oxen did not 
want to go. The road to the store was being built 
up at the time, so there was a long deep hole 
alongside the road where all the earth had been 
taken out. The hole was full of water, and when 
they came there, the oxen thought it was time 
fora rest and a drink. They walked into the big 
hole and drank some water, then went farther, 
into the middle of the hole where the water was 
deeper. Bill and Harda were sitting on a board 
laid across the top of the wagon box, and the 
water got so deep that they had to put their feet 
‘on top of the board to stay dry. No matter what 
the children tried, the oxen would not budge 
from the hole. After about half an hour the 
oxen climbed out. When they got to the top all 
the water ran out of the wagon box, so Bill and 
Harda could put their feet down again. 

‘One day Jenny was cutting up some vegeta- 
bles and Hendrik tried to snatch them (just like 
a man), so Jenny threatened to cut his fingers 
with the knife. Hendrik dared her to hit the 
thick leather part of his artificial leg as hard as 
she could with the knife. Jenny did, and the 
knife was so sharp it went right through the 
leather and drew blood. 

The Lievers children were quite a lively 
bunch, with lots of good-natured rivalry. On 
one occasion, on their way home from school, 
the boys were throwing mud balls from the end 
of a long green stick when Joe Holwerda came 
along with a team of horses and wagon. The 
boys dared brother John, usually called Short- 
ie, to hit one of the horses, thinking he would 
miss. He needed no coaxing. He swung, and 
bingo — he hit one of the horses right between 
the eyes. Off went the team of horses and 
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wagon across the ditch. When Joe finally 
brought them toa standstill, he climbed off the 
wagon and gave Shortie “Lesson No. 1.” 

Hendrik enjoyed hunting, and the children 
spent many hours outdoors as well. The boys 
had many favourite pastimes such as chasin 
squirrels, climbing the tallest spruce tree an 
then sliding down on the branches to the 
ground, or climbing poplar saplings and 
swinging out from near the top. Annie went 
along on alll these adventures and was part of 
the gang. 

On long winter nights the family would sit 
around the fire and play various instruments. 
‘They had quite a band at one time, consisting of 
a piano accordion, a mandolin, guitars, and 
harmonicas. Jenny and Hendrik both had love- 
ly voices and all the children loved to sing, 


George, Hard 


Around 1922, Jenny became sick and was 
later bedridden for three years with asthma and 
pneumonia. She never regained her health and 
on February 8, 1927, she passed away as a result 
ofa ruptured appendix. It was a terrible loss for 
the family; life for them became very difficult. 
After Jenny's death Harda kept the house 
She had quite a time of it, trying to keep things 
inorder. The boys would play tricks on her like 
knocking on the door and then hiding on her 
When she would come to the door no one 
would be there. After a few times of this she 


finally composed a little tune and, whenever 
the boys knocked, would sing, “If there is 
someone there, then let him come in.” One day 
a neighbour, Jacob Olthuis, came to the house 
and knocked at the door. Harda started to sing 
her little tune but of course Jacob kept on 
knocking for a while. He finally gave up, ac- 
cepted the invitation, and entered the kithen, 
standing behind her for a while listening to her 
little tune. Then suddenly he spoke, and Harda 
—quite surprised — found it necessary to give 
him an explanation. 

Harda also had quite a time with Shortie 
and Harry, who were supposed to keep the 
wood box filled with firewood. When she ran 
out of wood she would start to sing a little tune. 
Of course it was not long until Shortie and 
Harry had picked up the tune and were singing 
it just outside the door, which only added to 
her frustration. Then Harda would come 
storming through the door — one time only to 
find a dead skinned muskrat tied to the door- 
knob. Harda married John Terpsma of Neerlan- 
dia in 1928. After that Hendrik and the family 
did their own housekeeping. 


Hendiik, Harda and John Terpsma, George. 


Shortie, known for his good nature, could 
sometimes be quite mischievious. The younger 
Lievers children were left to themselves quite a 
bit ofthe time and, having nothing better to do, 
they made a tunnel through the straw stack and 
reinforced it with poles (much the same way it 
was done in the coal mines). It was quite safe, 
and they used to spend a lot of time in the 
tunnel. Shortie, however, would come along 
and with the help of Harry drive a bunch of 
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sows through the tunnel while the younger 
children were in it. They could not, however, 
figure out why no one was coming out the other 
end of the tunnel ahead of the sows. Knowing 
their good-natured brothers, George and the 
others had counted on them doing something 
like that and had made short tunnels off the 
main one with small doors they could close 
behind them. So they were never in any real 
danger of being trampled by the sows. 

Harry could run like a hare and squeal likea 
pig. There was one sow with a litter of piglets 
who was very temperamental. Harry got into 
the habit of teasing her by squealing like a little 
pig. The sow would get excited, of course, 
thinkirig he had one of herlittle ones, and come 
running with her mouth wide open. Harry 
could run a lot faster than the younger chil- 
dren, so as soon as they heard Harry squeal 
they knew what was going to happen and off 
they would go as fast as they could. They 
would run to the log chicken coop, which had 
been banked all around with dirt, and make 
‘twoleaps, one onto the bank and the other onto 
the low roof of the chicken coop. The angry sow 
was always only a few feet behind the last child 
to reach the coop; none of the children ever 
forgot to make that second leap. This went on 
for the most part of one summer until it back- 
fired. Ithappened that the Lievers’ house hada 
very low window which had been removed. 
One day Harry was again teasing the sow, but 
this time the children did not think they could 
make it to the hen house. So one after the other 
they went through the window opening, the 
sow in angry pursuit. Luckily there was a one- 
hundred-pound bag of flour on the kitchen 
floor for the sow to vent her rage on. She grab- 
bed the bag of flour and scattered it all over the 
kitchen floor (the children were up the stairs by 
that time). That may have been a blessing in 
disguise because it put an end to the whole 
episode; when Dad Lievers came home there 
was some explaining to do! 

‘On another occasion, school had just been 
dismissed, and the Lievers children were on 
the road by the Co-op store when along came 
Slim (George) Olthuis with a four-horse outfit. 
He was riding one of the horses, with the reins 
dragging behind. What a temptation for a 
young boy! Jim needed no encouragement; he 
stepped on one of the reins and the horses 
turned, with Slim completely out of control. 


Slim jumped off the horse and took after Jim, 
long legs after short legs, back and forth 
through the trees. What a sight to behold! Slim 
would get within a few feet, with long arms 
reaching, but Jim finally got away. 

The Lievers family did their own house- 
keeping until 1932 when Hendrik remarried to 
Katherine Bozak. Katherine (born 1909) came 
from Altacane, Saskatchewan, with two chil- 
dren, Frank (born July 12, 1925) and Violet 
(born 1928) Tillotson. 


Hendrik, George, Harry, Annie, cousins Bill and Henry 
Lievers. Seated: Jim, Frank and Violet Tilotson, Edward. 


In 1936 and '37, Bill, Harry, and George 
went to the Peace River country to work. Dur- 
ing 1938-40, they did mill work and logging at 
mills owned respectively by Nap Garneau, 
Matt Lessard, and Harry Branden. Wages were 
poor, but they got board and room. Then the 
Second World War broke out. Bill and Harry 
volunteered for the Army, and George and 
James were drafted. Another brother, Stanley, 
was born April 23, 1948. 
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Bill had taken out the NE 6-62-3-5 as a 
homestead in 1926. He was a great outdoors- 
man. He loved to hunt and trap and was a crack 
shot with a rifle. He married Bertha Howey and 
they had three children, Josephine, Jim, and 
John. After World War II, Bill left Neerlandia. 
He later married Opal Desjarlais. In later years 
Bill and Opal divorced, and Bill remarried. He 
farmed in Flatbush for a number of years before 
moving first to Edmonton and then to Ponoka 
where he passed away. 

John homesteaded the NW 6-62-3-5 for a 
short time but never proved it up. In later years 
he bought the home place. After selling it in 
1848 he farmed in Flatbush, He is now setired 
and living with his sister Harda in New West- 
minster, B.C, 

Harry homesteaded the Wi 9-62-45. He 
married Hannah Thulien of Veteran, Alberta. 
They have nine children; one passed away. 
They moved to Flatbush in 1953 after selling 
theirland. They are now retired and residing in 
Westlock. 

Annie left home quite young and worked 
out housekeeping. While working in Granum 
she met and married Joe Rigel. They have three 
children and are residing on a farm near Fort 
Macleod, where they have lived since they 
were married. 

In 1946 George began homesteading the SW 
14-62-45 and the NW 11-62-4-5, selling them in 
1954. He married Eileen Munro of Condor. 
They have four children and live on a farm in 
Flatbush. 


Hendrik, George on binder, 1941, 


Jim homesteaded the SW 31-61-3-5 for a 
short time before the Second World War. In the 
army he attained to the rank of sergeant and 
spent time overseas, serving in England during 
the time of the Blitz. Jim married Joan Styles, 
whom he met in England during the war. They 
settled in Fort Macloed where they operate a 
bulk gas station. Jim and Joan have five chil- 
dren. 

Edward married Emma Neumann of Camp 
Creek. They first lived on the home place and 
then homesteaded the NW 14-62-45. After sell- 
ing their land in the 1940s, they lived in Edmon- 
ton for some time and then farmed for many 
years in Flatbush. They have five children. Ed- 
ward and Emma are now doing evangelism 
work near Hannah. 

Frank Tillotson homesteaded the SE 
14-62-45 but never proved it up. He and his 
wife, Melitta Klatt of Edmonton, have four chil- 
dren. After leaving Neerlandia Frank worked 
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as a truck driver. Presently he is working as a 
bus driver in Edmonton. 

After her schooling Violet Tillotson worked 
at various jobs in Neerlandia. She married Mel 
Barr of Wetaskiwan, and they had two chil- 
dren, She later married Nick Garuk of Edmon- 
ton. 

Like the rest of the family, Stanley was edu- 
cated in Neerlandia school. As a boy he spent a 
Jot of time in a bush camp in Ft. Assiniboine 
with his parents. Stanley was always interested 
in cars. He worked in the Neerlandia garage for 
awhile, then lived in Edmonton where he built 
and rebuilt motors. In recent years he has built 
his own racing cars. Stanley married Carmen 
Tamm of Vancouver, B.C. They have one child. 
Later they were divorced, and Stanley married 
Beverly Friesen of Coronation. They have two 
children and live in Cache Creek, B.C. 

In 1974, Hendrik, age eighty-five, and Kath- 
erine, age sixty-five, passed away within a few 
months of each other. 


George Lievers 
Harda Terpsma 


PETE LOUWS 

Pete (Pieter) Louws (c. 1892) had lived in 
Conrad, Montana, but although the rest of his 
family moved to Lynden, Washington, he 
moved to Canada. Pete first took up the NW 
10-61-3-5 in Neerlandia in 1913. He later took up 
the SW 23-61-3-5 on May 15, 1916. He was twen- 
ty-four years old at that time. On his homestead 
application, he listed his birthplace as Mid- 
delburg, Zeeland, the Netherlands, and his oc- 
cupation as farmer. 

Pete moved to the SW 23 in October 1916 
and soon built a 10 by 12-foot log shack with a 
sod roof. It was a low house and he had to duck 
to get through the doorway. He also dug a 
twelve-foot well and built a log barn for his two 
horses, although he had no horses after 1920. 
He was cropping fourteen acres in 1920 but 
summerfallowed all of them in 1921, Besides the 
acres cropped, he had slashed ten acres and 
enclosed the cleared land with a fence 260 rods 
long. Peter received the patent to his land in 
1922. 

A brother of Pete's, John, also spent some 
time in Neerlandia around the early twenties, 
but soon returned to Lynden. When Pete was 
on the homestead — usually during the winter 
—he would do some trapping, but he kept no 


John, Peter, ¢. 1918, 


livestock. He was good at working with ma- 
chinery and could fix almost anything, Besides 
his mechanical skills, it was said that he could 
remember sermons word for word. In his later 
years here, he listened to sermons on the radio 
rather than come to church to hear them — he 
had always been somewhat of a loner. 

Pete was often gone from the homestead for 
over six months or more at a time. While away, 
he worked on farms in southern Alberta or in 
the mines in Edmonton. As far as is known, 
Pete left Neerlandia around 1935. He first went 
south and worked on a ranch, then moved to 
Edmonton in the 1950s. He sold newspapers 
there and died around 1977. 


ALBERT AND EVERDINA (OLDEGBERS) 
MAST 

Albert Mast came to Edmonton with his 
parents in 1911. As his father did, he filed first in 
the Thorhild area and later in what was to be- 
come Neerlandia. He chose the SE 21-61-35 
and filed on it on December 18, 1911. While in 
Edmonton he met Everdina Oldegbers and 
married her April 8, 1912. He had gone back to 
the homestead with the rest of the men in Janu- 
ary 1912 to build cabins so he had a home for his 
wife. 

Ason, Carl (Koop) Pieter, was born March 1, 
1913, to Everdina and Albert, and just three 
weeks later the Masts packed up their belong- 
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Everdina, 1907, 


ings and went to their homestead. On the way 
the oxen grew tired and, upon reaching a 
slough, lay down to take a rest. The Masts were 
worried that something was wrong with the 
animals but, on checking, discovered the oxen 
were contentedly chewing their cud. The lo; 
house they lived in had a sod roof which leake« 
so badly that when it rained the only dry place 
Everdina could find to put baby Carl was under 
the table. 

At first water was hauled from the muskeg. 
or the nearby creek. In winter it was necessary 
to chop a hole in the ice. The water was then 
pailed intoa barrel on a stoneboat pulled by one 
horse. Later, Albert built a two-storey log 
house. The main floor was partitioned into two 
rooms. Upon entering the first room one would 
see a corner partitioned off to form a little room 
forthe post office. Albert became postmaster in 
1913. The Masts kept a general store from 
1914-1922, so another corner of the room served 
as storage room for the containers of staple 
foods brought in from Edmonton by whatever 
means possible. At this time Albert was also a 
registrar and recorded births and deaths in the 
community. Life was difficult for the pioneers. 
Many times Albert walked from Manola, Du- 
sseldorf, or even Edmonton carrying heavy 
loads on his back. Once while carrying the mail 
he was treed by a bear for a night. 


Infant mortality was high. Albert and Ever- 
dina lost an infant son, Klaas, in 1914. The baby, 
who had been sickly since his birth on May 3, 
died May 20 at about two weeks of age. Albert 
made the tiny coffin himself, and the baby was 
buried on the northeast corner of Koop’s land 
When land was designated for a cemetery in 
1915 the child was reburied there, since this was 
required by law. 

In order to make extra money to provide for 
his growing family, Albert worked at a variety 
of jobs which kept him away from home for 
weeks at a time. In the meantime, Everdina 
worked just as hard at home looking after the 
family and livestock. In those days the livestock 
still roamed free (the only fences were around 
the gardens), so Everdina had to tramp about 
looking for the cattle. Carl, then about seven 
years old, would stay at home to watch the 
younger children:Carrie (Geritye) born Octo- 
ber9, 1915; Clarence (Klaas) born September 18, 
1917; and Pete (Pieter Koop) born November 13, 
1919. Carl would give Pete the can of syrup to 
keep him quiet. At times, when it seemed to 
little Carl that his mother must be lost because 
she had been gonea long time, he would stand 
‘on a fence post and ring a cowbell. She could 
hear this bell for a long way and would follow 
the sound home. 

Albert was able to patent his land by July 21, 
1917. At this time, according to the government 
records, he had built two log stables and a hen 
house, constructed one-and-one-half miles of 
wire and rail fences, and dug a well. These 
improvements were valued at two hundred 
and eighty-nine dollars. He had cleared and 
cropped ten acres of land and had six head of 
cattle and three horses. 

‘The Masts moved back to Edmonton in 1923 
to make money which would enable them to 
continue to live on the homestead. They kept a 
few cows and peddled milk. While in Edmon- 
ton a son, whom they named William, was 
born (December 11, 1924). 

In 1926 the family returned to the home- 
stead and the back-breaking work continued. 
On laundry day Everdina would go to the well 
and haul pail after pail of water, two pails at 
time, for the wash. 

‘On an extremely cold night in December, 
Kobie (Coba) was born. It was December 22, 
1926, and so cold that everything cracked from 
the frost. That night a cat family froze to death 
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under the porch. In the house, however, a 
chimney fire set the roof ablaze and Albert was 
kept busy hauling water to save the family 
home. In the midst of all the excitement, Kobie 
entered the world. Two years later on July 3, 
1928, Albert was born in the quietness of the 
Barrhead hospital 

Alice (Aaltje, March 4, 1930) and John (Jan, 
October3, 1932) were born in the log house, but 
not Joe Johannes). A new chicken house was 
under construction and when it was finished it 
was sucha nice building that the family decided 
to move into it themselves. Here Joe was born 
March 2, 1935. A granary was put against the 
chicken house and used as a bedroom for the 
children. The chickens got the old house. They 
did eventually get the house which had been 
built for them, after Albert and Everdina built a 
frame house for themselves in 1939. 


Back: Clarence, Peter Front: John, Joe, c. 1998, 


Everdina loved all animals and was es- 
pecially fond of sheep. Her boys inherited her 
fondness for animals and could easily train 
them. This trait was put to good use when 
Clarence and Pete sought an easier way than 
walking to get to school. They trained their 
dog, Towser, to pull a sled. That got them to 
school in a hurry. Towser was followed by Jip 


Back: Bill Odegbers, Peter, Carrio, Minnie, Clarence. Midcle 
Bil, Albert Sr, Everdina, Front: Albert, Alice, John, Joe, ¢ 
1998. 


and Sport who pulled Albert, John, and Joe to 
school 

Albert Sr. became the first janitor of the 
Christian Reformed Church built in 1928. He 
held this position until 1948. In winter he 
would have to start the fire on Saturday to make 
sure the church would be comfortable for the 
Sunday services. Often he would walk with a 
lantern to the church late Saturday evening to 
check the fires. 

As time went on, Albert cleared more land. 
The clearing was done by hand and, as they 
grew up, the older boys also helped. The oxen 
and horses did a lot of work and certainly 
earned their keep. Blackilies and bull flies were 
a constant nuisance. Plowing a straight furrow 
was sometimes an impossible task. Everything 
would be going fine when along would come a 
swarm of flies and the oxen would run to the 
nearest clump of trees. Soon the field would 
look like a piece of abstract art. 

The Masts were members of the Neerlandia 
‘Christian Reformed Church and the Neerlan- 
dia Co-operative Association. As the. years 
went by, the children (one after the other) 
found their life partners and left home. Carrie 
was the first to go when she married Gerrit 
Nanninga in 1942. Next, Minnie married 
Tymen Berger of Edmonton in 1943. When 
Clarence was in Europe during World War Il, 
he met and married Grace Dop (1946). In 1949, 
Pete married Gladys Krikke in the store hall. 
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de Vries, John, Albert Sc, 1940, 


Albert Jr. married Ann Hamoen in 1951 in Bar- 
thead. For two years there was a little peace, 
and then the marriage wheel started turning 
again. Four of the Mast children married in 
1953. In March Bill married Joan Talen in Ed- 
monton. In May, Kobie married William Vander 
Leest in Neerlandia. In August, John married 
Hennie Vander Meulen in the Barrhead Chris- 
tian Reformed Church. At the end of 1953 Carl 
married Agnes Muir in the Mast home. Albert 
St. was very ill with cancer at that time, and in 
this way he was able to witness his oldest son 
getting married. 

On January 28, 1954, Albert Sr. passed away 
after a lengthy illness. He was laid to rest in the 
Neerlandia cemetery a few days later. 

Nine years after Carl and Agnes got mar- 
tied, wedding bells rang for Joe. He married 
Marion Postma in Neerlandia in 1962. The last 
of the Masts to marry was Alice, who married 
Terrence Saville in Edmonton. 

Everdina Mast is living in the Emmanuel 


Christian Senior Citizens Home in Edmonton. 
Even though the family suffered many hard- 
ships, Everdina is thankful to the Lord for His 
constant care and guidance, for sustaining her 
and her family through both the bad and the 
good years, She is thankful that she has been 
given many years to watch her children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren grow up. 
Joe Mast 


KOOP AND MINKE (DE RUITER) MAST 

Koop P. (1852) and Minke A. (1857) Mast 
lived on a freight boat in St. Anna Parochie, 
Friesland, the Netherlands, and moved freight 
from place to place along the canals. But living 
on the freight boat was not ideal for a young 
growing family, and it did not pay enough to 
support the family. The children were able to 
attend school only in the winter when the ca- 
nals were frozen. The family finally sold their 
ship and moved to Almelo, Overijssel. There 
some of the family worked in cotton factories, 
and Minke did some custom sewing — but 
there was not enough work for all of them. 
Their oldest son, Peter, went to Germany to 
look for work. The family did not hear from him 
fora while, so their second son, Albert, went to 
ook for Peter in order to bring him back — for 
by then they had heard about America, the 
land of opportunity, through a local news- 
Paper 

‘Since the Netherlands was overcrowded, 
jobs were hard to come by, and the wages poor, 
the Masts decided to immigrate to America — 
the country where it was possible to own some 
land and be your own boss. Albert needed new 
footwear before they left, so he went to the 
store to buy some klompen. He came home 
with the biggest pair he could find. His mother 
said, “In frede’s namme wat dochsto mei die 
grutte dingen? (What on earth are you doing 
with those big things?)” Albert answered, “Se 
wiene foar itselde jild. (They were for the same 
price.)" 

‘The Masts travelled tothe U.S.A. at the turn 
of the century (1901 or 1902) with four boys and 
one girl: Peter (1882), Albert Minne (November 
8, 1884), Alice (Aaltje, May 29, 1886), Carl K. 
(Koop, 1895), and Henry (Fiendrikus, March 11, 
1898). They had two other boys named Koop 
and Cornelius, who died in infancy. On arrival 
in New York the family settled in Utica, New 
York, and found work in the cotton factories. 
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Albert, Henry, CarlK, Aalto, c. 1902. 


Albert could not work there because he was 
allergic to cotton (it made him break out into 
boils) so he sold milk from door-to-door with a 
horse and wagon. 

Peter became very ill, contracted diph- 
theria, and died in 1904 at the age of 22 years. 
After living in Utica for about seven years the 
family moved to Whitinsville, Massachusetts, 
again for better job opportunities. There they 
worked in the cotton factories, and Albert 
worked on a farm. While working in the facto- 
ry, a belt of the machine at which Koop was 
working hit him and damaged his eyes, leaving 
him with poor eyesight. 

The Masts met the Baker family in the 
U.S.A., and Alice married their son Joe. Then, 
in a Dutch newspaper, they read about Cana- 
da, where you could buy land for ten dollars a 
quarter. This was too good an opportunity to 
pass up so the Masts and the Bakers came by 
train from Whitinsville and arrived in Edmon- 
ton on April 8, 1911. There they first lived in a 
tent. They took up land near Thorhild, but 
abandoned this land to go northwest of Ed- 
monton with other Dutchmen. Koop filed on 
the NE 15-61-3-5 on December 18, 1911. 

In the spring of 1912, the Mast family moved 
to their homestead. The Albert Jan Oldegbers 
and Koop Mast families travelled together to 


Aalto, Henry, Minke, CarlK, c. 1905. 


Neerlandia. John Oldegbers reported that they 


came to Neerlandia over the Klondike Trail. At 
first John Anema and Siebren Tiemstra accom- 
panied them with horse teams but they had to 
return to their jobs and, since it was impossible 
to use the horses — they sank into the mud up 
to their bellies, they left the two families. Albert 
Jan then purchased an ox and a bull; the Masts 
also had oxen. When Anema and Tiemstra left 
them the others left some of their belongings 
behind. 

Even with the oxen it was necessary to dou- 
ble up the teams to get the wagons through 
some parts of the trail. Sometimes the men 
would unhitch the teams, drive them arounda 
mucky spot, stretch chain across and pull the 
wagon through in that way. It was necessary to 
walk for much of the way, because both the 
oxen and the horses had enough to pull with- 
out the added weight of people. Finally after 
about two weeks they reached the Big Timber 
— it took them two days to get through that. 
The trip was long and hard. Just south of the 
homestead was another slough. Here the wag- 
ons got quite stuck. This last struggle over- 
whelmed Koop. “Just roll me over into the 
creek,” he said. 

At first the Mast family lived in a log shack. 
This was later replaced by a sturdily-built log 
house, 
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Mast homestead, c. 1913. Minke, Koop. 


Minke Mast was also sturdily built. She was 
only about five feet and four inches tall, but 


weighed over two hundred Pomde. Her prac- 
tice of wearing aprons with big ruffles around 
the waist emphasized her size. Because she had. 
worked right along with the men on the house- 
boat, many of those pounds were muscle. She 
had’no trouble bending over and hefting a 
‘washtub full of water. Minke's husband was a 
slightly-built man whom she could lift— chair 
and all — when she was sweeping the floor. 
While still in Edmonton, the Mast sons had 
rescued a little dog that was floating down the 
ver in a box. Minke, who promptly named 
him Moses, took him along to the homestead 
where he fathered many little black dogs. There 
were always dogs and cats around the Mast 
household because Minke loved animals. 

Koop walked to Edmonton many times. It 
took about three days one way. He made one 
trip to see his daughter Alice's new baby. An- 
other time Koop grew tired, lay down, and fell 
asleep. When he awoke he continued walking, 
but ost his way. After walking for some time he 
came to a clearing where he saw a shack. He 
knocked on the door and was surprised when 
his own wife opened the door. 

Koop and Minke worked hard in their pi- 
oneer days though they had come to Neerlan- 
dain their late fifties. Koop was not in the best 
ofhealth but his sons, Carl and Henry, helped 


to develop the homestead. They took turns 
working out to make extra money. Albert had 
married Everdina Oldegbers and had his own 
homestead. Minke worked as a midwife for a 
number of years. Koop and Minke were a cou- 
ple with big hearts, ready to help others in 
need. Koop Mast died March 30, 1915, at sixty- 
three years of age. He was the first person bur- 
ied in the Neerlandia Cemetery. Minke died 
August 8, 1925, at sixty-eight years of age. 
Marion Mast 


JOHN AND EVERDINA (OLDEGBERS) 
MESSELINK 

John (Johan Albert) Messelink, born August 
16, 1886, in Enschede, Overijssel, the Nether- 
lands, grew up to be a farmhand and occasion- 
ally worked in a factory. He married Dina 
(Everdina) Oldegbers on October 13, 1910. Life 
in the Netherlands was difficult for the young 
couple, so when Everdina’s parents immi- 
grated to Canada, John and Everdina went 
along. They arrived in Edmonton in 1911. The 
Messelinks stayed in Edmonton for two years. 
During this time two children, Margaret 
(Gerharda, October 11, 1911) and Johanna (April 
7, 1913) were born 

John had applied for a homestead (NE 
34-61-3-5) on December 18, 1911, and after the 
birth of Johanna, John and Everdina moved to 
Neerlandia. Here, in a 14 by 20-foot log house, 
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Lily (Aleida) was born on October 25, 1914, and 
Albert Jan on May 11, 1916. Albert wrote, 
“Many fond memories linger with us of the old 
log house and the years that were spent there. 
When it rained hard the only dry place seemed 
tobe under the table. We also had a free loader 
atall our meals, a big one-eyed cat that sat at the 
end of the bench.” 

‘On the homestead there was a 16 by 22-foot 
log barn and a chicken coop. There were two 
wells, one twenty-four and the other thirty feet 
deep. A few acres of land were broken and put 
in crop and harvested. John also put up 1% 
miles of a three-strand wire fence. 


John on the homestead. 


John had heart trouble for several years, 
and on November 21, 1916, he passed away. At 
the request of Dina, Case Ingwersen, clerk of 
the church, wrote a letter to John’s father in the 
Netherlands. Here are a few excerpts: 


Dear Brother, 

during the last days, his illness was such that, 
humanly speaking there was no hope for recovery. 
Happily, he had been spiritually ready for along time 
to leave this vale of tears, 


Still, his dying was unexpected to everyone. He 
left this morning at eight o'clock, quietly and peace 
fully tohis eternal home . . . Knowing tha his fe was 
in Christ, we may assume that also his dying was profit 
for him. 

His widow requested on behalf of the family to 
advise you and yours ofthis sad news. Thereby fulfill 
‘my painful task 

‘Also on behalf of the consistory, of which our 
brother was a faithful member, I offer you . . . our 
sympathy and condolences. We bid you the comfort of 
the Holy Spirit in this painful loss. 

With sincere condolences 
(C.Ingwersen 


The death of John changed the life of the 
family and the subsequent development of the 
homestead in a dramatic way. No doubt Dina 
had some misgivings about what was to be- 
come of her family, but because of her fait! 
God and his Providential care, the children felt 
secure and happy as they grew up. 


‘Albert, Johanna, Lillan, Margaret, early 1920s. 


‘Trying to live on a small widow's pension, 
doing the wash for one of the “better off” fam- 
ilies, and being janitor of the school to help pay 
for the school taxes became part of Dina’s life. 
As school janitor she had to light the stove e 
morning. Carrying a bag of kindling one milein 
twenty-below-zero F. weather was hard, cold 
work. When spring arrived the roads became 
quagmire, and a lot of mud was carried into the 
school in large lumps. Many Saturdays were 
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spent scraping the mud off the floor to get it 
looking respectable for the coming week. 

Many neighbours helped Dina with farm- 
ingand the care of her family. Some neighbours 
cleared land and cropped it, increasing the 
cropped land to six acres by 1920. In order to 
keep warm in winter it was necessary to have 
an adequate supply of fuel. Large trees were 
aut down and ‘Toney Sturwold would arrive 
with his engine-powered saw and cut the logs 
into stove-length blocks. Sometimes the Mes- 
selinks ran out of firewood and then the chil- 
dren would get out the big crosscut saw, cut 
their own wood, and chop it into manageable 
pieces. 


‘Repairing roof of Messelink' house: John and Bill Oldegbers. 


Part of the Messelinks’ food supply was the 
produce from the large garden that Dina 
planted each year. When some meat was 
needed, Margaret would catch a chicken. Lil 
and Jo would hold it while Margaret wielded 
the axe and cut off its head. When the axe fell 
Liland Jo fled in panic, since the chicken would 
mun in circles until dead. 

Besides chickens, the Messelinks had two 


milk cows. After the morning milking, the 
cows were tuned loose to forage since there 
was no herd law. When the girls had to get the 
cows in the evening they sometimes had to 
walk a long way to find them. 

In 1921 there was excitement and activity on 
the Messelink homestead. A log store was set 
up, with Mr. Ingwersen as storekeeper. The 
store was situated there for one year. 

Weeks of excitement preceded the first of 
July picnic. It was the only day one could buy 
ice-cream and pop. After all the practising they 
had done for the three-legged race, stick race, 
and straight race, it was quite exciting to see 
how much money they could make. Quarters 
and dimes were handed out to the winners of 
the races and the children really thought they 
were fortunate to have so much money for a 
few days. Being good athletes made a dif- 
ference! 

‘One time the girls contracted whooping 
cough and scarlet fever and were confined to 
their home. At that time it was considered very 
contagious, so they were not allowed to see or 
talk to anyone. Lil wrote, “Notes were written 
to friends at school and put on a fence post 
some yards from the house. In exchange, the 
friends would write notes to us and the Anema 
girls (close neighbours) would pick up ours and 
leave the others. Watching from the window, 
we would wait until our friends had left and 
run and get the letters.” 

The years went by and after Margaret 
reached the age of sixteen, Dina’s pension was 
reduced. Realizing that when the rest of the 
children reached this age there would be no 
pension, Dina decided to sell the homestead to 
her cousin Bill Oldegbers in exchange for a 
home in Edmonton. Thus in 1928 the Messelink 
family left Neerlandia. On March 16, 1983, at 
the age of-ninety-five, Everdina Messelink 
passed away. 

Albert and Lil Messelink 


HENRY AND ANNA (MICHAEL) 
MICHAEL 

Henry J. Michael was born February 9, 1873, 
in Geldrop, North Brabant, the Netherlands. 
Since he was the youngest in a family of eleven 
children, he learned the upholstery trade in- 
stead of farming as his father and grandfather 
had done. In 1906 he married his cousin Anna 
Elisabeth Michael (born in 1875), Employment 
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was difficult to find in the Netherlands, so 
Henry worked in Belgium for awhile. 

Henry and Anna had already moved to 
Breda, South Holland, when they read an ad- 
vertisement in a Dutch newspaper encourag- 
ing people to come to Canada. In 1911, after 
some indecision, they set sail. They went to 
Edmonton, where they lived for two years, first 
ina tent. Henry worked for Blowey-Henry Up- 
holstery for awhile, but their hearts were Set on 
farming. 

On December 18, 1911, after Henry had gone 
to Townships 61 and 62 with a group of other 
Dutchmen, he paid the required ten-dollar fil- 
ing fee and took out a homestead (NE 4-62-3-5). 
Some time later, he walked to the area with 
Menne Nanninga and Cornelius Ingwersen 
They took along some tools to help each other 
build log houses. To build, they used the trees 
that they had cleared off the site. Since Anna 
had poor eyesight, Henry made large windows 
inhis log house. After their mission was accom- 
plished, the men walked back to Edmonton. 

Walking through the bush was very diffi- 
cult, and in seeking an easy trail one of the men 
walked on a frozen creek. Suddenly he went 
through the ice and had to stay at a stopping 
place until the next day to dry out and warm up. 
It was a Saturday evening when the other two, 
tired and with swollen feet, arrived home in 
Edmonton. The next day they went to church 
anyway. 


‘Anna, Henry on the homestead, c. 1916 


In 1913 Henry and Anna bought a beautiful 
heavy yoke of oxen and a wagon, and moved to 
the homestead. Henry and Anna hoped for a 
child but Anna hemorrhaged easily and always 
miscarried. A friend in the Netherlands wrote 
to Anna with some advice — Queen 
Wilhelmina, who had the same difficulty, had 
been told by her doctor to stay in bed during the 
time she was expectin in due time 
Princess Juliana had been ba —maybe Anna 
should try the same. Anna took the advice, 
although she found it quite trying to stay in bed 
forsolong. The neighbour women helped with 
the work. What a happy day it was when on 
November 25, 1916, a son was born to Henry 
and Anna! They named him Bert (Lambertus) 
Johannes. 

In 1918 Henry sold the oxen and replaced 
them with two horses. Not being experienced 
in buying horses, he ended up with broncos he 
could not handle. He often wished he had kept 
the oxen — they were slow, but at least they 
were sure. 

Henry had to work hard to make a living on 
the land, but joy and satisfaction came with 
each additional acre cleared. One fall (1918) he 
went with Menne Nanninga and Ben Lievers to 
southern Alberta during the harvest to earn 
money to enable him to continue on the home- 
stead. 

When the government of Alberta intro- 








Henry Bert, Anna, 1918. 


duced the Cow Bill, Henry, along with others 
from the settlement, applied for the grant, The 
cattle were bought at the Edmonton stockyards 
and herded home from there. During the trip 


three of Henry's herd went astray. It took him 
several days and much prayer to find them. 

In those years cream had to be taken to 
Westlock for shipping. Henry was one of the 
farmers who took turns taking it there. Often 
much-needed groceries were bought with the 
money received for the cream, 


The youngest hunter, Bert, 1920, 
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By 1921, when he patented the land, Henry 
was cropping seven acres with two more 
broken. Besides the 14 x 18-foot house, Henry 
had built a 26 x 40-foot log stable, an 18 x 23- 
foot hen house, a cow stable, and a 2¥4 mile rail 
fence. These improvements were valued at 
$800. He also owned twenty-five cattle and two 
horses. For these animals, there was plenty of 
grass available in the nearby meadows around 
Baird Lake. The quarter on which the Michaels 
lived had a heavy stand of poplar trees. After a 
family with the same surname moved into the 
Neerlandia area in 1923, Henry became known 
as Poplar Michael to keep him straight from the 
other one, who was then called Muskeg 
Michael. 

Anna was not a strong woman. She had a 
weak heart, and helping with the livestock or 
doing outside chores was too strenuous for her. 
Once Henry hid the garden hoe on her, but 
Anna said, “If you want to make life miserable 
for me... “and did the hoeing anyhow. 
Henry fixed up the well, which was sixteen feet 
deep, so that the pail was attached to a weight 
equal to that of a full pail of water. The weight 
acted as a counterbalance thus making it easier 
for Anna to draw water when she needed it. 

During the winter months Henry would 
take up his upholstery tools and make furni- 
ture, For lumber he used bitch logs which he 
sawed by hand. He used hay and burlap to pad 
the furniture. Rev. Van Der Woude needed a 
chair for his study, Henry Kippers ordered a 
love seat, and Oene Piers wanted a bench to put 
behind the table for his boys to sit on. Henry 
built Oene a lovely bench. The back and seat 
were padded and covered with leather. The 
whole thing was glued —not a nail to be found. 

Both Henry and Anna were musical and 
could sing well. Henry also directed Choral 
Society for awhile. 

‘Anna had a serious thyroid condition as 
well as a weak heart. It became necessary for 
her to go to Edmonton for an operation — to be 
done in two stages. The first stage left her so 
weak that the second stage was postponed for 
some time. During this waiting period she said, 
“Do not pray that I will live, but pray that I will 
be willing to abide by God's will.” That was 
hard for Henry to do. The second stage was 
undertaken in 1926 and Anna died shortly af- 
terward. She was 51 years old. A great tragedy 
for a husband and a nine-year-old son! The 
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Henry, Bert, Anna, c. 1928. 


neighbours were very helpful during that time. 
Henry considered going back to the Nether- 
lands, but decided to carry on the best that he 
could. Henry's sister-in-law Deana Michael, a 
nurse from Michigan, U.S.A., came for three 


months to help them adjust. After that Henry 
did the housekeeping. He learned to cook, 
make butter, and even bake bread. The neigh- 
bour women helped out by washing the clothes 
and einging produce from their gardens. 


Henry and his son Bert built a lumber chick- 
en coop in 1929. Later that same year their log 
house burnt down due to a brush fire which 


Henry, Bert, 1927. 


caught the grass along the fence. Nothing in the 
house was saved. Many people, however, do- 
nated things such as a bed, pots, pans’ and 
linen, enabling Henry and Bert to set up house 
in the chicken coop. The following year they 
built a 16x 20-foot lumber house. It had three 
rooms downstairs and one bedroom upstairs 
Windows, nails, shingles, and tar paper for the 
building were bought at the store. The bill came 
to fifty dollars, a lot of cream cheques! 

Bert had a trap line on the way to school 
which he checked each day before and after 
school. Init, he caught squirrels and weasels as 
well as the occasional skunk. He also trapped 
‘many muskrats in Baird Lake. The money from 
the furs went into a cocoa tin in the cupboard 
for school supplies, mitts, or whatever Bert 
needed. Anna had always quoted a good rulein 
life: “Buy first what is necessary, then what is 
useful, and last what is desirable.” 

Henry had trouble with arthritis, so when 
Bert was fourteen he quit schoo! to help his 
father with the farm work. During the Depres- 
sion, Henry and Bert lived from the land as 
much as possible. One time, when their hog 
return was over $100, Bert got a new .22 rifle 
from Eaton’s catalogue for $4.95. He considered 
himself the happiest boy in Canada. But Henry 
said, “You may only shoot for fur or food.” Bert 
hunted deer and moose for meat. When the 
first snow came, the season was open and he 
and the neighbourhood boys, usually Ryer 
Krikke and Albert Schoonekamp, would go 
hunting in the bush west of Baird Lake. Bert 
tried his hand at mink ranching during the 30s 
but had to give it up for lack of fresh meat and 
fish 

During World War II, Bert was exempted 
from enlistment in the army because he was 
needed on the farm and had to take care of his 
father. By that time, Henry, due to his age and 
arthritic condition, had difficulty keeping up 
with the household duties. Both he and Bert 
were praying for a helpmeet for Bert. Their 
prayers were answered and Bert married Jenny 
Bouwman in 1945. 

Henry lived with Bert and Jenny until he 
became ill in 1960 and went to the Barrhead 
hospital. On July 15, 1960, after a brief illness of 
one month, Henry went to be with the Lord he 
loved. 

Jenny Michael 
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MENNE AND AALTJE (VAN TIL) 
NANNINGA 

Menne Nanninga was born March 18, 1879, 
in Niekerk, Groningen, the Netherlands. 
Aaltje Van Til was born April 13, 1881, also in 
Groningen, to a family of boeren. The couple 
‘was married in 1906. Both Menne’s father and 
his grandfather were carpenters and Menne 
followed in their footsteps. He also went to 
night school to learn more about his trade. 
While in the Netherlands three sons were born 
toMenne and Aaltje: Andy (Anne) on July 29, 
1907; Ike (Ite) on August 14, 1908; and Louis 
(Louwe) on February 7, 1910. 

The year after Louis was born, in April, 
Menne and Aaltje left their families behind and 
sailed for Canada. They became sea-sick the 
first day, but somehow managed to feed and 
care for their three hungry and active boys dur- 
ing the trip. From Quebec they rode the train to 
Alberta. The train was dusty and dirty, and 
there were many Polish immigrants on board 
with them. The Nanningas came to Edmonton 
via Calgary and were surprised to see green 
grass there after the snowy prairie. 

Menne soon obtained a job as a carpenter, to 
enable him to provide for his family. A fourth 
son, Gerrit (Gerard), was born July 26, soon 
after they arrived in 1911. On December 18, 1911, 
while living in Edmonton, Menne filed on the 
NE 9-62-3-5 in what later became Neerlandia. 
He failed to do the required work on it and it 
went back to the government. Menne soon 
built a house in Edmonton for his family. The 
‘Nanningas milked cows and had a small milk 


ln Edmonton about 1912. Standing: Andy, Ike, Louis. Siting: 
Menne holding Gerrt, Aatie holding Andrew. 


route there. Another son was born in 1912, but 
lived only ten months. A daughter was born in 
1914, but she died six-and-a-half months later. 
Both children died from summer complaint. 
Another son, Andrew (Enne) was born Novem- 
ber 7, 1915. 

Menne built two houses in what is now the 
Norwood district of Edmonton. The first he 
sold with no difficulty, but the second was com- 
pleted during World War I and practically had 
to be given away, because no one had any 
money. 

The year of the move to Neerlandia was 
1916. Menne had filed on the SE 32-61-3-5 in 
1915. He chose that quarter because he could 
get water from the creek and there was plenty 
of grass for cattle. Menne went to the home. 
stead first and built a log house with the help of 
Jim and Klaas Tuininga. The family came by 
train to Clyde, by Marshall’s Stage fo Old Bar- 
thead, and from there by bobsleigh to the 
homestead (there was still snow on the ground 
in the Neerlandia area). Menne had purchased 
a couple of horses in Edmonton, and took 
them, along with the wagon packed with the 
family’s possessions, to Neerlandia. Most like- 
ly one or two of the oldest sons went with him 
‘Once at the homestead, the Nanningas erected 
a log barn and began clearing the land using 
axe and horses. 

A daughter, Grace (Geeske), was a welcome 
addition on March 7, 1917. Another son, Cor 
(Cornelis), was born April 1, 1919. That was the 
year of the deep snow. Government loans had 
been used to buy cows, but four of the cattle 
died that winter. The snow was so deep that the 
horses had to take a big jump in order to get 
going. Andy and Ike, however, did not seem to 
mind the snow. They made skis and went over 
the drifts with ease. 

Menne and Aaltje’s eighth son, whom they 
named Bert (Albertus), was born July 15, 1920. 
Sons were important in this land, for many 
hands made much work lighter. Also around 
1920, the Nanningas built one of the first lum- 
ber houses in Neerlandia. The house was 16 by 
28-feet, had two storeys, and was considered a 
palace. Another girl, Hilda, was born in this 
house on December 16, 1923. 

Menne received the patent to his home- 
stead in 1920. At that time, he had already 
broken twenty acres and was cropping thir- 
teen. Records indicate that in 1918 he had nine 
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On the homestead about 1921. Andrew, Gerrit, Louis, ke, 
Andy 


cattle, in 1919 obtained eleven more, but by 1920 
had only sixteen cattle. He also owned four 
horses, had dug a16-foot well, and built two log 
stables and 1% miles of fence. All the improve- 
ments, including the frame house, were valued 


at $1280. 

At about this time Louis, then thirteen or 
fourteen, fell down the stairs in the barn and 
cracked his ankle. Dave Tuininga, trucker at the 
time, took him to Westlock where his foot was 
looked at and packed in ice. The next day some- 
one took him to Edmonton where he received 
X-Rays. Louis came home a celebrity because 
he needed a cast for that ankle, Minor medical 
problems and some not-so-minor were han- 
dled at home. Andy got up one morning to 
discover red streaks going up his arm — blood 
poisoning, no doubt. Menne cut Andy’s in- 
fected arm with a razor blade and drained the 
poison out. Everything healed nicely. 

Walking was a necessary part of pioneering. 
Menne walked to Edmonton and back at least 
once, and one time walked home from Du- 
sseldorf with a pig's head that Aaltje used for 
making headcheese. 

Aaltje worked hard on the homestead. She 
baked bread three times a week; nine long 
loaves each time to provide enough for her 
large family. Each of the children had two sets 
of clothes: one for Sunday and the other for the 
rest of the week. Aaltje did the wash twice a 
week, using a scrub board. She usually washed 
the clothes in the nearby creek. One time she 
was on a board that had been put across the 


creek, rinsing out some clothes. She was on her 
knees and before she knew it she had fallen in 
< headfirst. She got to her feet quickly in the 
waist-deep water and started shouting for help. 
Louis pulled her out of the creek easily, but 
according to her she ontrent verzopen (almost 
drowned). Besides the household chores and 
caring for the children, Aaltje did much of the 
outside work when necessary. With the help of 
the older children, she would pitch hay, milk 
cows, feed animals and tend a huge garden. 

Making a living for such a large family did 
not come easily, so around 1922 or 1923 Menne 
went to work in Portland, Oregon, as a carpen- 
ter. Meanwhile Aaltje and the children looked 
after the farm. In Oregon Menne worked on 
buildings for the World Fair. In later years, he 
and his older sons also worked in southern 
Alberta near Granum during the summer and 
fall. They helped with the harvest there and 
brought their wages home to help make ends 
meet on the farm. Menne also worked at La- 
combe Research Station during one harvest. 

For the children, growing up poor was no 
hardship. In the summer the boys swam in the 
creek and in winter they fashioned their own 
sleigh and went up and down the hills with 
glee. Chasing rabbits or riding steers was fun 
too. Quiet entertainment (if theré is such a 
thing with nine children) was reading or play- 
ing games with each other. In those years the 
children walked to school through the bush on 
a trail along the creek. 

In the pioneer days it was said that the peo- 
ple of Fort Assiniboine lived on wild meat and 
berries; but those in Neerlandia lived on old 
cows and fat sows. The cows that were not 
marketable were eaten. One of Nanninga’s 
cows, Old Blue, was a Cow Bill cow and she 
finally got put on the table after twenty years of 
giving milk. The fat sows were needed for lard 
that was used in cooking, baking, and frying. A 
special treat at Easter time was as many hard- 
boiled eggs as one could eat. 

Before 1929, breaking the land was done 
with seven or eight horses, but that year the 
family purchased a brand-new McCormick 
tractor and a threshing machine. The tractor 
was used to do some custom breaking as well as 
the Nanningas’ own farm work. The older 
sons, Andy and Ike, helped to purchase the 
tractor with wages earned at Fluet’s Sawmill 
and at Chisholm Lumber. 
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In 1932 Menne decided to set up his own 
sawmill. There was an abundance of trees and a 
possible demand for lumber. Besides, Menne 
had his own home-grown crew — seven sons. 
The idea worked well. With this mill he also did 
quite a bit of custom sawing. 

Menne was skilled at drafting and architec 
tural work. He drafted many blueprints for the 
homes of his children as they married. He en- 
joyed this more than farming. 

Menne Nanninga built the first lumber 
school in 1918 with the help of Ben Lievers and 
Jacob Oithuis and he also worked on the second 
school. He drafted the plans for the two Chris- 
tian Reformed Church buildings and the first 
parsonage. Menne worked with other carpen- 
fers in the second Co-op store. In 1938 he also 
hada hand in designing and building the pres- 
ent Co-op building. Menne Nanninga, as well 
as Ben Lievers, was often called upon to con- 
struct coffins for community members who 
had passed away. After making the coffin, 
Menne usually delivered it and stayed to help 
prepare the body for burial. 


Mone, Aaii, 1948. 


Both Menne and Aaltje had great faith that 
their heavenly Father had led them to this 
country for a purpose and they trusted in Him 
forall things. Menne was active in church and 
community. He served on the consistory and 
vwas a charter member of the Neerlandia Co- 
operative Association. 

In 1947, when Menne was 68 and Aaltje 66, 
they sold their farm to Bert and moved to the 
Centre. All the children were married by then 
They bought a house from Henry Bouwman 
(probably the first house they ever bought in- 


stead of built) and enjoyed retirement. A chick- 
en house, however, had to be built there and 
‘Menne also spent many happy hours drafting 
blueprints for houses in his littie room upstairs. 
Aaltje passed away October 12, 1962, and Men- 
ne nine months later on July 12, 1963. 
Nanninga Family 


BILL OLDEGBERS 

Bill (Willem) Oldegbers (born March 15, 
1890) and his sister Dena (Everdina, born May 
29, 1891) had been taken in by their uncle and 
aunt Jan and Johanna Oldgebers in 1893 be- 
cause their mother, Gerritje (Witpaard) Oldeg- 
bers, had died and their father, Klaas, was 
unable to cope with his loss. When the Oldeg- 
bers immigrated to Canada in 1911, Bill and 
Dena decided to go along, though their father 
begged them with tears fo stay in the Nether- 
lands. 


Bil, before 1911 


When Bill came to this area, he filed on the 
SE 4-62-3-5, on September 24, 1913. Here he 
lived alone, eating many a meal of rabbit — 
fried, roasted, or stewed. Though he stayed 
only a few years, he worked hard to clear his 
land, and became known as a helpful friend, 
more than ready to help anyone in need. 

As time went on, Bill went to Edmonton to 
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work for the City Water Works. He first rented 
his quarter to Klaas Krikke and later sold it to 
Chris Leder. His interest in Neerlandia re- 
mained very strong, however, and Uncle Bill, 
as he was affectionately called, came back often 
to help and visit. 

When Dena Messelink moved to Edmonton 
in 1926, Bill bought her land (NE 34-61-3-5). 
Still, he continued living in Edmonton, renting 
the land to John Visser for many years and later 
selling it to him. For as many years as possible, 
until old age prevented him from doing so, 
Uncle Bill made Neerlandia his second home. 
He had many good friends among the adults, 
teenagers, and children. He was a great reader 
of Christian books, and when visiting his 
friends and family he would tell the story he 
had just read. This telling would be a long 
evening's entertainment, which even the chil- 
dren enjoyed. And Bill enjoyed the children. 
He always had his pockets filled with candy or 
gum, and was known to the children as the 
“Candy Man". He had a good sense of humour 
and his visits always included jokes and riddles 
for his friends to figure out. The children could 
never figure out how he got that needle all the 
way through his head — pushing it in through 
his forehead and pulling it out the back! Or, 
how come he could make his nose crack when 
he pushed it on the table, when they could not? 
More amazing, it never hurt him when he did 
these things! 

Bill was a very honest man, completely 
trustworthy in business dealings. He believed 
other people were too, especially those whom 
he considered fellow Christians. Because of 
this, his word was his bond. Unfortunately, 
some people took advantage of his trusting na- 
ture, and Bill was badly cheated a few times. 
‘These occasions pained him deeply. 

In his good-heartedness, Bill hid a man for 
approximately one year. This man was from 
southern Alberta and was hiding so that he 
would not be returned to the Netherlands to 
fight in World War I. At first no one knew that 
the fugitive was there, but people became sus- 
picious when Bill began buying more groceries 
than was his custom. Klaas and Janna Krikke 
became privy to the secret one day when Bill 
had a chimney fire. Klaas, whose house was 
across the road from Bill's and who knew that 
Bill was gone for the day, was going over to put 
the fire out when he suddenly noticed some- 


‘one on the roof. More curious than ever, he 
went over and discovered that the man on the 
roof was someone he had previously met in 
Granum. The fugitive had married shortly be- 
fore coming to Neerlandia, and after about six 
months his wife joined him to live in a cabin 
they built in the woods to the northwest of Bills 
quarter. Bill was relieved when the war was 
over. He said he would never do such a thing 
again because he thought it was not right. 

Bill continued to work for the City Water 
Works until his retirement. He was also the 
janitor for the First Christian Reformed Church 
in Edmonton for many years, a task he did free 
of charge. Bill died at 91 years of age, in March 
of 1981. He is remembered by his friends as 
Uncle Bill. 

Johanna Bender 
Rita Krikke 


JAN AND JOHANNA (WITPAARD) 
OLDEGBERS iad 

At the age of sixty most people start think- 
ing of taking ita bit sas, Not so with Alber 
Jan and Albertje Johanna Oldegbers, born in 
Ommen, Overijssel, who at the ages of 64 and 
55 set sail for Canada and the extreme hard- 
ships of homesteading. Jan hada friend in Can- 
ada, Hendrik ter Horst, who by writing about 
how good it was in Canada had persuaded him 
to come. There were twelve members in the 
family group that left Enschede, Overijssel: Al 
bert Jan (March 5, 1847) and Johanna (Septem- 
ber 16, 1856) Oldegbers; two married daughters 
and their husbands, Henry and Petertje (Janu- 
ary 18, 1883) Schoonekamp, and Albert and 
Dena (December 26, 1887) Messelink; three un- 
married daughters, Janna (September 22, 1889), 
Lily (February 18, 1894), and Jennie (1896); their 
son John Gerrit jan, December 23, 1898); and a 
nephew and niece, Willem and Dena Oldeg- 
bers, who had been part of the family since an 
early age. 

The boat the Oldegbers family had orig- 
inally planned on taking needed repairs so they 
booked passage on another which took them to 
New York and which, incidentally, meant arriv- 
ing earlier than they anticipated in the new 
country. Upon docking they were conducted to 
an immigration hall where all immigrants 
stayed while awaiting the proper train. The 
immigration hall in which the: Older bers family 
stayed was so infested with mice that the men 
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fastened their pants tightly around theirankles 
to prevent the mice from crawling up their legs. 

The women experienced greater difficulty yet, 
trying to tighten their skirts around their an- 
Kles. Sleeping was a nightmare since the mice 
ranaround and over the people. The Oldegbers 
were delighted that their stay was just a short 
one. A ten-day trip by train took them from 
New York to Edmonton. They spent another 
ten days at the Immigration Hall in Edmonton. 
while looking for their own accommodations. 

They received food and shelter there and, best 
ofall, there were no mice. 

In Edmonton they rented a house, and as 
many family members as possible went out 
working to earn money to enable them to start 
homesteading. Because John was still young, 
hehad toattend school. Jan Oldegbers soon left 
with eleven other men to find land where they 
could all farm close together. About ninety-five 
miles northwest in Townships 61 and 62 they 
found the area they liked. The first thing they 
did was build a shack where they could live 
while they looked the land over. The quarters 
were all numbered with government stakes 
and the men made a list of the ones which 
interested them. Then they put the numbers in 
a pile and began to draw. Each went back to 
Edmonton with the land number he had 
picked. Jan drew the SE 34-61-3-5, the quarter 
on which the shack had been built. Since the 
family could live in this cabin they moved to the 
homestead in 1912. 

After hiring two teams of horses, two wag- 
ons, and two drivers (John Anema and Siebren 
Tiemstra), the Oldegbers and their son John 


Jan, Johanna, 1910. 


and the Koop Masts and their son Henry left for 
their homesteads. They were the first of the 
twelve to bring their families to the wilderness 
and the first Dutch people to settle the area. 

The trip was a nightmare — only a winding, 
trail through the bush, criss-crossed with 
sloughs, creeks, and rivers. There were hordes 
of black flies, mosquitoes, and other insects for 
company. The men and often women too 
would walk to make it easier for the horses. 
When they came to sloughs they had to decide 
whether to find a way around or to struggle 
throughit. If they were to go around a slough it 
meant extra miles and time. If they went 
through the slough, the men would use log~ 
ging chains and both teams to get the wagons 
across, one at a time. At one place the Oldeg- 
bers had to leave some of their furniture behind 
ina shack and when they returned later most of 
it was gone. 

‘The Oldegbers spent many days travelling, 
sleeping in the bush along the way. When they 
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finally came to what is now Neerlandia, they 
could settle in their new home and start farm- 
ing. Jan had taken some chickens on the 
‘wagon, but most of them died on the trip. He 
bought a cow and heifer along the way. The 
single girls had remained in Edmonton earning 
money to help the parents on the farm. For the 
next few years they sent groceries and other 
needed supplies. The Oldegbers family had 
their own eggs and milk. There were also many 
wild animals and birds to be had; John became 
a good hunter and kept the family supplied 
with meat, which they salted down so it would 
keep. Wild fruit was plentiful. They soon had a 
small garden plot where they could grow vege- 
tables and potatoes. Because it was so difficult 
to get supplies into the area these pioneers had 
to make many of their own tools and furniture. 
Jan Oldegbers made a chair frame from inter- 
twined willows and covered it with moosehide. 


Johanna, John, Jan, 1913, 


Farming was difficult. On occasion Jan 
Oldegbers and Douwe Terpsma would put up 
hay together. They would look for open spots 
where grass grew. Then working by hand with 
scythe, rake, and fork, they would make hay. 
The rake was made out of fwigs and branches 
and a bit of lumber, and included a cradle to 
catch the hay. One time they had made two 
stacks and decided that because of the dryness 
and the fire hazard they should puta fireguard 
around them. They had just completed one 
fireguard when a whirlwind came and deposi- 


ted sparks on the other stack. Before the men 
could act and because no water was available, 
the entire stack was consumed before their eyes 
—a winter's supply of hay gone in minutes. 

Jan was good at farming and worked hard. 
He was especially good with sick animals. He 
often walked many miles to help those with 
sick livestock. Ona number of occasions, some- 
times at night, he went all the way to Vega. 
Wherever he was needed, he responded. He 
continued to do this although he himself was 
not healthy, suffering from diabetes. 

Jan liked to discuss religious matters and 
appeared to be a stern man, but he could also 
be humorous. He would show visiting young- 
sters a variety of rope tricks and amuse them 
with jokes and riddies. One time he asked a 
little boy, “What do you do with poor fire- 
wood?” The little fellow confessed that he did 
not know so Jan said, “We burn ours.” 

Johanna loved pretty things and tried to 
make her pioneer home attractive by planting 
flowers. One of her favourite was Sweet 
William. Near the house she planted hops, 
which grew quickly and soon covered the walls 
and roof. She also had another use for plants, 
From the flower of the pineapple weed, she 
made an herbal tea which was good for colds. 
Johanna was a quiet person who liked to putter 
in her garden, but she was also helpful, and 
good with sick people. While her husband 
walked miles for animals, Johanna went for 
people, often serving as a midwife, helping in 
childbirth. 

The two oldest Oldegbers daughters re- 
mained in Edmonton with their families a few 
years, but came to Neerlandia in 1915. The three 
girls, Janna, Lily, and Jennie, who worked in 
Edmonton, occasionally came to visit their par- 
ents and brother. These trips were no pleasure 
as the roads were terrible and the travel slow. 
They would come by freight train to Clyde, 
then by stage coach or with the mailman to the 
Dusseldorf area. The trip from Edmonton took 
two days. 

One regular stopping place was South- 
worth’s. Many travellers stayed the night there. 
The girls would be afraid because the men 
would begin drinking, become rowdy, and 
make improper advances to the girls. The man 
of the house, however, was a wonderful host. 
He would tell the girls not to worry, and he 
himself would sleep right outside their door, 
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which was simply a curtain, so no one would 
bother them. From Southworth’s place to 
Neerlandia the girls had to walk. Brother John 
would come to meet them and help carry their 
lugeage. 

Janna married Klaas Krikke, and became a 
farmer's wife. Lily married John Ebbers, mov- 


slanna, Jenny, Lily, 1915. 


Johanna, Joti, Jan, ¢. 1916. 
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ing toa dairy farm near Edmonton. Jennie mar- 
ried Pete Kooy; they went to Nobleford, taking 
up dairy farming there. John married Jennie 
‘Tuininga, and Bill stayed single. Dena had mar- 
tied Albert Mast in 1912. 


Otdegbers' log house. 


Jan passed away in 1926 at the age of 79. 
Johanna Oldegbers then sold the farm to Jacob 
Olthuis and moved into a house built for her on 
the Schoonekamp yard. She had a little dog, 
‘Topsy, who was her constant companion. She 
lived for another thirteen years. Her later years 
were spent in the Schoonekamp home. She 
passed away in 1939 at 83 years of age. 

Rita Krikke 
Rulie Nanninga 


JACOB AND AALTJE (EILANDER) OLTHUIS 

The Olthuis’ Neerlandia account covers a 
time space of roughly 20 years, beginning in 
1914 and extending to 1934, a relatively short 
period in their entire life span. Jacob Olthuis 
was born in Wapenveld, Gelderland, the 
Netherlands, on October 23, 1880. Aaltje 
Eilander was born in Hattem, Gelderland, the 
Netherlands, on February 10, 1885. They were 
married May 27, 1905. 

Jacob was a tradesman, carpenter, and 
bricklayer, and he operated a small hardware 
store. Jacob and Aaltje were relatively well-to- 
do. They had three young sons: John (Jan, De- 
cember 25, 1905), William (Willem, April 23, 
1908), and Fred (Frederick, July 25, 1910). They 
were happy. 

Olthuis was bothered, however, by the fact 
that the Netherlands had conscription, making 


itmandatory for him and others to take military 
training for three months each year. He felt that 
the whole matter was an unnecessary intrusion 
on him and his family life. He resented taking 
orders and the stringent, domineering rules. 

Jacob hated barrack life with its lice, profanity, 
and vulgarities. 

‘The pondering on these matters along with 
careful reading of literature on economic condi- 
tions and possibilities in Canada brought a 
dream to Jacob. It became ever clearer to him 
that Canada was the land of freedom and op- 
portunity, so immigration presented itself as an 
answer to his quest for liberty. 

On April 5, 1911, Jacob booked steerage- 
class passage on the Montezuma and sailed 
from Antwerp for Canada leaving Aaltje and 
the children with relatives in Gelderland. He 
arrived in Edmonton and met other Hollanders 
there and worked as a tradesman on the High 
Level Bridge project. 

Jacob returned to the Netherlands some 
time later and built a new home for his family. 
However, the same discontent arose and the 
desire to immigrate surfaced anew. 

Jacob and Aaltje sold most of their posses- 
sions, purchased passage for the family, and 
bade farewell to friends and relatives. They 
sailed on the Corsican from Liverpool across 
the Atlantic on May 3, 1913, with their young 
family. There were now four children since a 
baby girl, whom they named Eerlandje, had 
been born on January 12, 1913. As Jacob had 
done on the earlier trip, they too came steerage 
class. Little Bill ran about the ship and peered 
out of the portholes, through which he could 
hear the rush of the water. The ship lay at an- 
chor for a few days because of icebergs. After a 
fourteen-day boat ride and a tedious train ride 
across Canada they arrived safely in Edmon- 
ton. Jacob and Aaltje never saw their parents or 
brothers or sisters after leaving the Nether- 
lands. 

Jacob built a small shack on city land (a 
common practice among the immigrants in 
those days) approximately at the north-east 
corner of where the Commonwealth Stadium 
now stands. 

Father Olthuis obtained a job laying con- 
crete sewer pipes in the Norwood-Parkdale 
area for the City of Edmonton. Circumstances 
were favourable for the family. John attended 
Parkdale school and the family soon made new 
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friends as the Hollanders found each other 
through church attendance or through casual 
events. Learning a new language was difficult 

During the first summer in Edmonton, both 
Fred and the baby were ill with summer com- 
plaint. Medication was given but little 
Eerlandje grew weaker and died. She was bur- 
ied in August —a sad experience for the family. 

On June 4, 1914, a second daughter, Eva 
(Eerlandje), was born. Dr. Johnston attended 
the birth as he was their family doctor. During 
that same year, World War I broke out creatin, 
massive unemployment in the city and Jacol 
was laid off. Without a steady income to 
provide for the family of four children, Jacob 
decided to settle in Neerlandia. This meant 
another move in order to pioneer on a home- 
stead. 

On January 20, 1914, Jacob Olthuis made 
application for entry for a homestead (SW 
462-3-5). The family moved to Neerlandia in 
April 1915, 

Jacob had purchased two horses, two cows, 
and a few chickens. He received a fifty-dollar 
government grocery grant with which he 
bought supplies. The family’s belongings were 
packed on a wagon and drawn by a team of 
horses to the homestead — a ten-day trip. 
Aaltje and the children travelled by train and 
stage. Their so-called homestead was 160 acres. 
of bushland — no house, no barn, no well. 

Though the early pioneering days with its 
hardships and setbacks were not kind to the 
Olthuis family, neither were they disastrous. 

Through Jacob's inexperience as a farmer 
and lack of a good understanding regarding the 
terms and conditions of their new land, the 
family encountered some disappointments 
and adversities. However, as the Olthuis sons 
and daughters reminisce they most often recall 
the humorous and positive factors. 

The early pioneers, through dependence on 
each other for food and other basic needs, did 
eke out an existence. Neighbours and friends 
helped as houses needed to be erected. Jacob 
and Aaltje, with four children, lived in with the 
Ben Lievers family for a short time before mov- 
ing into their own house. The Lievers family 
was hospitable and most helpful. 

The first Olthuis house was of log con- 
struction with a too-steep sod roof. The poplar 
trees, chosen for their easy access to the build- 
ing site, were a poor choice. The logs were not 


straight and uniform enough, resulting in un- 
even spaces left to be chinked up with moss ot 
mud — a tedious task. Besides this the logs 
were not heavy enough; they were too thinand 
the cold could readily’ penetrate. The heavy 
rains soaked through the sod roof, showering 
muddy water on most everything within their 
home. On at least one occasion Mother Olthuis 
sat up in bed, holding up an umbrella, in order 
to keep the baby in her arms dry. 

The first tilling of the land was by spade and 
shovel. Later Jacob hitched a horse and an ox 
together to the plow — naturally the horse was 
faster and pulled ahead of the slow-moving ox. 
Neighbours reminded him that in the Bible that 
was forbidden —nor was the method efficient, 
so it was discontinued. 

Jacob made a large airtight heater which 
served as the heating unit for the living room. 
In the middie of the lid he cut an opening just 
large enough to hold the bottom half of a five- 
pound lard pail. That way the fuel used to heat 
the room could also be used to boil water and 
do other bits of cooking. It worked extremely 
well, except that the opening gradually got 
larger as the metal eroded away through con- 
stant use. One morning Jacob cooked some 
wheat porridge and just before it was done the 
entire pail of food slid into the fire. “Oh, dear, 
no hot breakfast that morning!” However, an- 
other ring-lid was quickly made because the 
method worked so well. 

Jacob would also cook eggs for the family’s 
breakfast. His clever idea was to put the eggs in 
an empty salt bag, lower them into the water 
and at the appointed minute lift bag and eggs 
out in one easy motion. One morning there 
were two salt bags on the counter one with salt 
and the other with the unboiled eggs. Jacob 
inadvertently picked up the bag with salt and 
deftly lowered it into the bubbling water with- 
out a splash. Four-and-one-half minutes later 
he went to lift out the eggs. An empty limp bag 
met his surprised stare, 

‘One day Jacob had a rather serious accident. 
He had been riding a snappy little grey horse 
when the accident occured. Klaas Krikke and 
Henry Schoonekamp found him and walked 
him home, supporting him between the two of 
them. Whether he had fallen off and then been 
kicked by the horse or had been struck by an 
‘overhanging branch the family never learned 
with certainty because Jacob himself could not 
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explain exactly what had happened to him. He 
was not a pretty sight. His face was bleeding 
badly and his nose was split open. Joe Holwer- 
da heard about the accident and came to see if 
he could be of assistance. When he arrived 
Jacob was sitting outside in a rocking chair. The 
sight of Jacob's face was too much for Joe. He 
took one look and hastily turned away, passed 
out cold, and fell headlong on the grass. After 
sometime Jacob was taken to Westlock where 
the doctor diagnosed a broken nose but the 
time lapse which had taken place made stitch- 
ing useless. The resulting scar remained with 
him for life. 

The Olthuis family stayed in Neerlandia 
only three years the first time before returning 
to Edmonton. During their stay in Neerlandia a 
fourth son, George (Jan Gerard), was born May 
7, 1917. By this time the farm had nine acres 
under cultivation, as well as some buildings 
and fences erected on it. Upon their return to 
Edmonton in 1918 Jacob took a job at McGavins 
Bakery. Carrie (Gerritje) was born in Edmonton 
on February 5, 1919, and soon thereafter the 


family of eight moved back to Neerlandia. It 
was September 1, 1919, when they took on 
anew the task of homesteading on the same 
quarter. This time Jacob built a house near the 
middle of the quarter and close to Baird Lake 
Later he moved the house to the southeast cor- 
ner of the same quarter. 


‘One of the Otthuis houses. Jacob and Alice, c. 1923. 


Conditions and times were not as austere 
for the Olthuis family on their return as those 
which they had experienced on arrival in 1915. 
The winter of 1919, however, proved to be one 
of the worst ever experienced in Neerlandia. In 
1921 Jacob made application for the homestead 


patent and that was issued. The farm had fif- 
teen-and-one-half acres under cultivation at 
that time. Besides the house there were four 
other buildings, and both barbed wire and pole 
fences had been put up. There were sixteen 
head of cattle, four horses, five sheep, and 
some hogs and chickens. Jacob also applied for 
the peiilege of thing up a second homestead 
(SW 7-62-3-5) and that was also granted. 


‘Assembling @ binder. Jahn studying the instructions, eaty 
1920s 

The log house they lived in was better than 
the first one since Jacob had learned from the 
experience of building the earlier one. The fam- 
ily always managed to find enough food to eat 
as meat could be supplied by trapping or hunt- 
ing. The farm yielded milk, eggs, butter, 
cheese, and vegetables. Other goods which 
were needed could at times be exchanged for 
surplus farm products. 

It seems that each move the Olthuis family 
made resulted in an addition to the family; this 
last move was no exception. On May 17, 1922, 
the Olthuis family had their last child, Alice 
(Aaltje). She was born at home with the as- 
sistance of the same midwife who had attended 
George's birth. When Alice was a few months 
old her parents noticed that she was tongue- 
tied. The doctor came to the house, snipped the 
offending tissue while Jacob and Aaltje held 
their daughter on a pillow on the kitchen table. 
Eva and Carrie cringed at the baby's loud cry; 
they wanted to watch but yet they were afraid 
to look 

Farming, was not Jacob's thing — he was a 
tradesman at heart. Early in the twenties he 
sold his farm to Ike Tiemstra, with the intention 
of moving to Grand Rapids, Michigan. This did 
not materialize. After the homestead was sold 
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Jacob bought a Ford truck, hoping to launch a 
freight-hauling business between Neerlandia 
and Edmonton. This venture was not a success, 
mainly due to the unusual weather and the 
resulting road conditions. In 1925 the hauling 
business was discontinued. 

From 1924 to 1926 the family lived in a two- 
storey lumber constructed house on John’s 
homestead (NW 33-61-3-5). Then they moved 
into Bill van Ark’s house and lived there until 
Jacob bought the Oldegbers farm in 1927. Bill 
and Fred also made applications for home- 
steads, as John had done earlier and these were 
granted. Bill filed on the NE 13-61-3-5 and Fred 
on the SE 7-62-3-5. For a time John, Bill, and 
Fred bached together in a shack on Fred’s 
homestead. Then one Sunday disaster struck. 
The Olthuis brothers had gone to stay at their 
parents’ home for the weekend and when they 
returned the place was burned to the ground. 
The cause of the fire is still a mystery. R. J. De 
Vries had checked the cabin on his way to 
church and found nothing amiss. Though it 


was just a one-room cabin it was a great loss 
because all their worldly possessions were in it 
Bill still regrets the loss of “the best rifle I ever 
had’. In spite of this setback all three brothers 
eventually patented their homesteads — John 
in 1929, Bill in 1934, and Fred in 1937. 


‘A furrow laid bare. John at lot. 


When the Olthuis family first lived in 
Neerlandia many services were non-existent. 
The nearest doctor and medical aid was avail- 
able at Westlock and in later years also from 
Barrhead. When in 1924 many cases of whoop- 
ing cough were evident, the doctor did come to 
check on the patients in various homes. Eva 
suffered greatly from the disease. In 1930 an 
epidemic of chicken pox hit the community and 
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Carrie was very ill, so the doctor was called in. 
Generally, though, the Olthuis family seldom 
needed care in the area of health. 

Aaltje, who experienced somewhat frail 
health, often required extra help within the 
home. Hannah Lievers came on many occa- 
sions to help out. Rulie Sturwold did the wash 
for the family during one period of Aaltje’s 
illness and Froukje Anema baked bread for 
them during another. Others offered help too. 
‘When Fred was in his early teens he proved to 
be very helpful as he could perform many 
household tasks ably. 

Jacob served as member of the church con- 
sistory. While he was deacon, among other 
things, it was his task to count and record the 
offerings. On one such occasion, the entire col- 
lection of pennies, nickels, dimes, and the odd 
quarter was spread out on the kitchen table. 
Just then the Watkins man came by with his 
wares. Mother Olthuis did not wish to buy any- 
thing and she dismissed him with the standard 
reply, “No money!” With a degree of skepti- 
ism, his eyes took in the little piles of coins 
arranged for an easy counting. 

Inany rural area, people are bound to come 
into contact with a variety of creatures for bane 
or blessing. The Olthuis family found this to be 
true in Neerlandia. Jacob and John went out 
one February day to cut firewood. John walked 
toa bluff about one hundred yards away from 
where his father was working. 

“Oh, there's a bear hole here!” he called. 

“Anything in it?” asked Jacob. 

“Nah,” John replied, but on taking a closer 
look he saw the gleaming white teeth of a bear. 
Losing no time Jacob and John went to get help 
and soon returned with Klaas Krikke, Ben 
Lievers, and Henry Michael. Dusk was falling 
asthe four men lined up in front of the hole. On. 
command they let goa salvo into the den. After 
such a barrage of gunfire they expected the 
bear to be dead, so they were greatly surprised 
to hear sounds issuing from the den. Someone 
made a torch and they fearfully peered into the 
dark hole. There they saw a she-bear and one 
cub lying dead and still, but another tiny cub 
still alive. Jacob carried the cub home inside his 
shirt in hopes of raising it but, being so young 
that its eyes were not yet open, it did not sur- 
vive. The adult bear was divided among the 
‘men. It was in prime shape with a thick layer of 


fat still covering its body which made good 
eating. The Olthuis family says that bear meat 
can best be compared to pork for flavour and 
texture. 

Deer, rabbit, partridge, fish, ducks, and a 
variety of animals were hunted down and 
caught for food. Coyotes were considered pests 
and were trapped for their pelts. Bill was the 
family hunter and trapper. The pelts and skins 
of weasel, muskrat, and squirrel obtained by 
him were shipped and sold, Big brother Bill was 
George's hero and he copied Bill in many ways. 
As Bill did, he also enjoyed the outdoors for 
exploring and hunting. 

The Olthuis family captured two coyote 
pups and raised one to adulthood. It chewed 
and gnawed until eventually a space large 
enough for escape from its slab-board kennel 
was made. 

The year of the caterpillars, 1924, descended 
on the community, leaving destruction on tree 
and shrub. The creatures followed the sun's 
rays and crawled into open doorways; they 
seemed to be everywhere. Alice was a toddler 
and she enjoyed playing with the creepy 
things. 

Three animals were remembered by the 
Olthuis family — a dog named Bob, a mare 
named Vos, and a ram with no name at all 
(though he was probably called lots of names). 
Bob was protective of everything around him 
—he would guard the house, watch over the 
chickens, or stand as a guard when meat hung 
at the yard butchering site. He could bring in 
the cows from the pasture and sort out any 
intruder — and he was most protective of the 
three youngest Olthuis children. Vos was a 
faithful, good-natured, steady workhorse will- 
ing to perform for her master — when she was 
too old to work she was retired and pensioned- 
off to live her remaining years on Bills farm. 
The ram was a general nuisance. He butted 
Willem de Groot down, he would not let Fred 
Ritsema off the woodpile, and once he got into 
Ben Lievers’ house and chased the occupants 
out. 

Mother Olthuis had long black hair which 
she twisted or braided and then rolled into a 
bun. It was held in place with large hair pins 
and two curved combs, one on each side of the 
chignon. Her hair was a bit curly and waved 
easily about her face. Aaltje’s eyes were 
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Carrie feeding an orphaned colt, 1929. 


greyish-blue. Her skin was fair and soft. 
Through the heavy work of a pioneer her 
shoulders became slightly stooped. Though 


Mother Olthuis was not robust physically, she 

was strong in spirit with a lucid mind and a 

steadfast will to carry on without complaint or 

lament. Her feelings and responses were often 

Kept guarded. Problems were for solving: 
cd 


obstacles were for licking; shortages were for 
filling; jobs were for doing. Aaltje was inven- 
tive, ingenious, and resourceful. When the 
supply of soap store-bought or the homemade 
kind, was in short supply she supplemented it 
with water in which ashes had been stirred, left 
to settle, and strained; that “softened water” 
worked well. Aaltje never threw anything 
away; everything was saved for possible future 
use. As she went about her daily work, Aaltje 
worea print dress protected by a bibstyle apron 
—both made of a dark cotton fabric of a small 
geometric or floral pattern. Because Aaltje was 
often sick, the patching and mending were not 
always done on time. Bill remembers using a 
nail to replace a missing button on his bib over- 
alls 

Mother Olthuis roasted wheat and ground 
it up for coffee — during better times a sub- 
stance called “coffee essence” was added for 
truer coffee flavour. Ground wheat was boiled 
tomake porridge for breakfast and served with 
milk and sugar. It was used to bake nutritious 
dark brown bread. These loaves were often 


baked in lard or syrup pails. The Olthuis chil- 
dren would at times cut the first slice froma loaf 
and with a spoon dig out the centre of the loaf 
letting the bits fall crumbled into a bowl. Milk 
(or cream if available) and sugar were added for 
a delicious breakfast 

When her health permitted Aaltje would 
make large meals, especially on Sundays. Un- 
less they lived nearby, morning church wor- 
shippers did not have enough time to go home 
to eat between services so people were always 
welcomed to the Olthuis home, which was cen- 
tral. Aaltje was a good cook and served tasty 
dinners. Excellent use was made of every berry 
that could be picked locally fora good variety of 
tastes. 


saa 2 
Threshing from a stack. Eva, Alice, Jacob, 1925. 


Threshing time called for special meals 
served up in enormous quantities. Aaltje 
earned to take the entire contents of a sealer of 
home-canned pork and to grind it up; spiced 
and seasoned to taste, it made an appetizing 
sandwich filling. 

In 1928, three nephews came from the 
Netherlands to stay at the Olthuis home. It 


Fred, Annie Anema, John, Alice, Henry Kippers. 
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meant that Aaltje had a family of nine adults 
and three children to cook, bake, wash, and 
care for. Eva, at age fourteen, was taken out of 
school for an entire year to help with the moun- 
tain of work involved, 

One feat that Jacob enjoyed was makin 
pancakes. With blue eyes sparlling, he would 
flip a nine-inch pancake ceiling-high and catch 
it perfectly turned, to the tune of a little Dutch 
ditty, “O Canada, wat heb je mij bedrogen!” (O 
Canada, how I've been deceived) — all this 
with tongue-in-cheek and a smile on his face. 

The floor in an early Olthuis home was 
made of split rails laid close together. Once 
John stepped on one end of a rail and it tilted 
the other end up just where the churn filled 
with cream stood. The churn tipped over and 
spilled the cream, which rapidly disappeared 
between the rails. Mother Olthuis was annoyed 
and asked how it happened. John said that he 
had been at the other side of the room and 
explained what had happened. Mother said 
that that was impossible. She stepped hard 
down on the rail to prove her point but, sure 
enough, over went the churn spilling out what- 
ever cream was left in it after the first incident. 

‘The Olthuis family enjoyed reading and sto- 
rytelling. The Bible held a prominent place in 
the Olthuis home; there were both Dutch and 
English versions. There were also a few other 
books, newspapers, and magazines. Father 
Olthuis was a great storyteller and the children 
would gather around him to hear the fabulous 
tales he related with great animation and lots of 
expression. He would also recite poetry, and 
often the poems and stories were filled with 
lessons which the children had to apply to their 
own lives. Delightful memories! 

Aaltje was generally occupied with some 
darning, knitting, mending, or sewing during 
those special times of stories or games. Entire 
quilts were made during these hours. She also 
taught the children many songs and verses. 
Hours were spent around the organ singing for 
enjoyment and pleasure. Both Eve and Fred 
took organ lessons from John Gelderman. Jac 
ob and Aaltje advocated good education for all 
of their children. They were very pleased when 
Fred was the first of their children to bring 
home a grade eight diploma. 

Jacob was of medium height and rather 
stocky build. Bright blue eyes looked out from 
under bushy eyebrows, He had brown hair and 


a large mustache which he would sometimes 
twist into handlebar points. (In winter the 
mustache would freeze fast to his scarf or at 
times to the bedding.) At an early age, his hair 
began to thin out and for many years he had 
only a halo-like rim of hair around his head. On 
Sundays Jacob wore a dark suit and a light shirt. 
He never wore a belt— his pants were held up 
by wide, brightly-coloured suspenders. 

Jacob and Aaltje left Neerlandia in 1934 to 
live in Edmonton; only Bill remained as a farm- 
er in Neerlandia. They enjoyed a much more 
relaxed life-style in the city. Jacob took up his 
carpentry trade. He built several houses for 
rental purposes; this proved to be a profitable 
undertaking. Building was to his liking and it 
gave him a good measure of satisfaction. 

John married Jennie Wierenga in 1937, and 
they lived in Edmonton. He was manager at 
McGavins Bakeries. John and Jennie reside in 
Edmonton. 

Bill married Carrie Tuininga in 1934. Fred 
married Winnie Prins in 1940. He was a radio 
and T.V. technician and worked for Wade and 
Richards Radio Ltd. He is now retired and lives 
in Edmonton. 


Eva, homemaker, married Simon Jacob 
Groot in 1939. They live in Edmonton. George 
married Alice Martin in 1970. He was partner 
and manager of Edwards Hatcheries. He was 
also employed at Dow Chemicals. He is retired 
and lives in Edmonton. Carrie married Simon 
Groot in 1940. They lived in Neerlandia for 
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three years. Alice, homemaker, married Peter 
Visser in 1946. They live in Edmonton. 

Jacob and Aaltje were richly blessed and 
lived comfortably into and during their retire- 
ment years. Jacob was strong and agile; he 
could still ride his bicycle at eighty years of age. 
Alter fifty-five years of marriage, Aaltje died 
June 14, 1960, at age seventy-five. Father Jacob 
lived to be eighty-six, and he died March 16, 
1967. 

Olthuis Family 


TED AND IDA (KAMPNAR) REITSMA 

Ted (Tjibbe) Reitsma was born April 15, 
1894, in Garmerwolde, Groningen, the Nether- 
lands. He was the oldest of a family of seven 
and the only one to emigrate, which he did in 
the summer of 1913. He sailed from Rotterdam 
asa steerage passenger on a German ship, for a 
fare of forty dollars. He landed in Halifax and 
then travelled to Quebec with another young 
man he had met aboard ship. He found it diffi- 
cult to get started ina country where he could 
not understand the language, but he did find 


work helping to build a bridge over the St. 
Lawrence River. He was delightfully surprised 


one day, in the spring of 1914, when he came 
home from work to find an uncle, Lubbe 
Bouma, waiting for him. Lubbe (who was Ted's 
age) and Ted formed a team and decided to “go 
west”. Ted had the address of a friend, George 

;kema of Granum, and Lubbe had the name 
of Roelf Kooy in Monarch, so southern Alberta 
was their target. During the summer of 1914, 
they worked their way across Canada, arriving 
in Granum in August. With the help of Mr 
Dykema they got work for the fall harvest and 
then just worked for room and board over the 
winter. 

During the 1915 harvest they met two home- 
steaders from Neerlandia: John Anema and 
Popko Schuring. These gentlemen were very 
persuasive, telling in glowing terms the good 
things Neerlandia had to offer, so after the har- 
vest they accompanied John Anema north. The 
trip from Edmonton to Neerlandia was memo- 
rable — four hours on the train to arrive in 
Clyde, then a drive on a six-seat democrat 
pulled by a mule team to Dusseldorf (Free- 
dom), and then a long walk in the dark carrying 
full packs, to arrive at Anema’s home at 3: 
AM. 

After looking over the land with Simon 


Tiemstra, they headed back to Westlock to file 
on their homesteads. Ted filed on the SE 
21-61-3-5. Because this quarter had a one-room 
lumber shack, a well, a barn, and many other 
improvements on it, Ted had to pay forty dol- 
Jars rather than the normal ten-dollar filing fee. 
Ted and Lubbe lived together for the first win- 
ter, sharing cooking and other chores. The first 
time Ted made pancakes, he attempted to imi- 
tate his mother by taking the handle of the pan 
and flipping the hotcakes over. Unfortunately, 
he lacked her expertise and the pancake stuck 
to the ceiling, where it still was stuck when 
Lubbe came in for supper. 

Ted and Lubbe left each spring to work on 
the prairies and came home after the harvest to 
try clear more land. On one occasion in 1917, 
‘Ted was dismissed from his job for refusing to 
work on Sundays. In the year of the worldwide 
flu epidemic, Ted arrived in Neerlandia to find 
the Pete Kamspear fe Gomly sick. He watsed 
them back to health and then, realizing that he 
was coming down with the flu himself, filled 
his shack with food, water, and fuel, and 
crawled into bed. 


Lubbe who died inthe 1918 lu epidemic in Edmonton, 1916. 
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The following winter Ted went to work in a 
logging camp, but spent his weekends at home. 
His visits home paid off when he married Ida 
Kampnar on January 3, 1921, at Mellowdale, 
Alberta. That summer both Ida and Ted worked 
in Killam, returning to Neelandia before the 
birth of their oldest daughter, Sadie, on 
November 2, 1921. This set Ted to doing some- 
thing to improve the shack, finishing it off and 
adding a fourteen-by-twenty-foot log lean-to 
which served as a bedroom and kitchen. Each 
year more land was cleared and more livestock 
added. Yet ends would not meet and Ted went 
to Edmonton for two winters, working in the 
mines in Beverly. Ida took care of the stock by 
herself for those months. 


Ted, Sadie, 1921. 


‘Ted became a Canadian citizen in 1922. He 
took an active part in the community by serving 
as chairman of the board of directors of 
Neerlandia Co-operative Association. Ted also 
took a course at The University of Alberta to 
qualify as Weed Inspector. For two years he 
travelled on horseback to do the job. Then he 
purchased a Model A Ford, which made it easi- 
er for him to get around. 

Soon it was time to build a new house. Two 
more children had been born: Helen on 
November 15, 1925, and Harry on November 
14, 1927. For the first time, Ted and Ida went 
into debt to build a lumber house, only to have 
the Depression bring them near to bankruptcy. 
The Reitsmas’ last child, Anna, was born on 
May 3, 1933. 


Ted, Helen, Harry, Sadie, Ide. Front: Anna, 1943, 


As time went on Ted became involved in the 
co-operative movement which formed imple- 
‘ment co-ops, stores, and credit unions. He be- 
came a director of Alberta Wholesale and 
Implement Co-op and travelled to such places 
as Winnipeg, Toronto, Calgary, and Toledo. In 
the meantime, the children were growing up 


and getting jobs of their own. From the time 
she was fifteen until she left Neerlandia in 1942, 
Sadie worked as a clerk in Neerlandia Co-op. 
Then she worked in Edmonton Post Office be- 
fore her marriage to Peter Prins in 1946. They 
have two daughters. 


‘acl beside Reitama’s frst lumber house, 1925. 
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Helen completed high school at Barrhead 
and then joined Sadie in Edmonton in 1944, She 
left for the U.S.A. in 1947 to study at Calvin 
College. After teaching in Denver, Colorado, 
for two years, she returned to Edmonton and 
married Stan Skirrow. They have three chil- 
dren, 

Ted and Ida sold the farm to Jerry Reitsma in 
1946 and, with the rest of their children, moved 
to Edmonton. Harry finished high school in 
Edmonton and then joined the RCMP. After his 
stint of duty he left the force and purchased a 
butcher shop. He married Thelma Sturwold in 
1954, and they have four children. Anna be- 
came a nurse, and married Ed Smith in 1960. 
They have one son. 

Sadie Prins 
Helen Skirrow 


ALBERT AND SUSANNA (JANSEN) 
RITSEMA 

Albert Ritsema was born in Groningen, the 
Netherlands, on November 3, 1875. In'1891 he 


and his family immigrated to Grand Rapids, 


Michigan, U.S.A. The Jansen family had al- 
ready immigrated to the same place in 1878 
from Overijssel, where Susie (Susanna) was 
born November 17, 1875. 

Albert and Susie met, and married in the 
spring of 1900. They set up their home in Grand 
Rapids were five children were born to them: 
Fred (Fridus), May 31, 1901; Sadie (Sara), Sep- 
tember 19, 1903; John (Jan) Peter, September 24, 
1904; Tena (Trijntje), May 8, 1906; and Clara 
(Klaaske), December 5, 1907. 

Because of Susie's health, she and Albert 
decided to move to Canada. Susie had tuber- 
culosis and the doctors advised a warmer, drier 
climate for her. Their destination was Granum, 
Alberta, where they had relatives. The Rit- 
semas arrived in 1908 and farmed there until 
1918. Here seven more children were added to 
the family: Jim (Jacobus) on February 4, 1909; 
Gertie (Gerhardina) on June 16, 1911; Pete (Pie- 
ter) on December 16, 1912; Henry (Hendrik) on 
March 4, 1914; George (Geert) on October 14, 
1915; Lena (Magdalena) on February 26, 1917; 
and Garret (Gerard) on May 4, 1918, 
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Albert filed for a homestead (SW 23-61-3-5) 
in Neerlandia in 1914, then in 1918 he and Susie 
moved here with eleven of their children. Fred 
stayed in Granum for another year to harvest 
the crop. 

Upon arriving in Neerlandia the Ritsemas 
first lived in Roelof Kooy’s house. That same 
year, on December 16, the house burned down. 
Clara recalls, “Ma and Pa had hitched the 
horses to the sleigh and went for a visit to Pete 
Kampnars, eight miles away, for the day. Sadie 
was home with us and as she was getting sup- 
per ready, the baby (Garret) was on the bed and 
some of the kids were trying to entertain him. 
Somehow Tena knocked the lamp over, and 
since the log house had heavy brown paper for 
wall paper, it didn’t take long (before) the wall 
was in flames . . . We had to draw water from 
the well by pail so you see it was a losing battle. 
When Ma and Pa came home it was all ashes. 
There was another house empty that belonged 
to [Elke] Jorritsma. The neighbours all pitched 
inand got that fixed up, making four beds with 
boards and filling big sacks with straw. Ma and 


Pa and a couple younger kids had a bedroom 


downstairs. That same winter we had a chim- 
ney fire, and of course we kids panicked and 
started carrying things out . . . | wrapped the 
baby, Garret, in [a] blanket and laid him in a 
snowbank. When Pa had the fire out we all 
went in the house again. Ma asked where the 
baby was, so I went outdoors and brought him 
in. He was sleeping.” 

‘Albert and Susie's last child Mirno (Menno) 
was born in Neerlandia on January 27, 1919. 

Albert never lived or worked on the first 
quarter he filed on but later filed on the SW 
9-62-35. He paid the filing fee of ten dollars, 
plus twenty-five dollars for the improvements 
that Van den Burg had made, which consisted 
of some cleared land and a cabin. In the spring 
neighbours such as Lievers, Michael, Stur- 
wold, and Olthuis helped Albert build a new 
log house. Fred arrived in Neerlandia in 1919 
with horses, a wagon, and farm machinery. 
The following is Fred’s account of his trip. 

“The moving I am about to describe is dif- 
ferent from ordinary moving. This is a moving 
from the southern part of the province of Alber- 
ta to the northern part, some 380 miles dis- 
tance. We had to move by train or boxcar. My 
folks with their eleven children had already 
moved to Neerlandia a year earlier. 


I remained behind to continue farming in 
southern Alberta one year. The year my folks 
moved the crops were fairly good. The follow- 
ing year was a very dry year and no crop. My 
father wanted me Eo move all the farm machin. 
ery with the horses to the new homestead. 
These were all loaded in a boxcar. My Uncle 
Henry Oosterheert helped take apart all the 
machinery including two binders, a seed drill, 
and other things, leaving enough room so the 
horses could be taken out at different times for 
watering and feeding. It took us a whole day to 
get loaded. 

People told me I would be able to sleep in 
the caboose on a bed. This I found not to be 
true; [had to sleep in my seat or on the floor. I 
arrived about three days later in Westlock, 
which was as far as the train went. I arrived in 
the morning and started to unload the boxcat. 
Since all the parts of the wagon were near the 
door, I assembled the wagon. I hitched up a 
team of horses and very gently had the horses 
pull out the box of the wagon. With some lifting 
and manoeuvring I managed to get the box on 
the wagon. Then I pulled out the larger pieces 
with the horses. At noon I bought a loaf of 
bread; I made two meals of it. Idid not want to 
take the time to eat in a restaurant-nor did I 
want to spend the money. One binder I had to 
store under the loading dock because I did not 
have room on the wagon. I really had a big load 
and it was late in the day when I pulled out. 1 
had thirty miles to go at a speed of less than 
three miles per hour. I must have been a specta- 
cle, driving four horses with one in tow. Every- 
one else was using bobsleds which are much 
easier to pull when the ground is covered with 
snow — there must have been a foot of snow. 

Why did I start out late in the day on sucha 
long trip in the wintertime? Wouldn't it have 
been wiser to have taken the horses to the 
livery stable, bed them down, buy them feed, 
go toa restaurant and then to a room in a hotel 
for a good night's sleep, and then strike out 
early in the morning? I did not entertain this 
thought very long for the simple reason I did 
not have that much money. After paying for the 
boxcar I had less than ten dollars. I had not 
gone so very far down the road when I met my 
father with the bobsled. We were both happy to 
see each other. He had come all this distance 
since morning. He had gotten my letter telling 
him approximately when I would arrive. He 
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suggested that he go to get something to eat 
and food for the horses. He would come back 
and join me and we would then travel together 
to Neerlandia. Since he could travel faster, he 
could catch up to me quite easily. So I kept 
going steadily. Then I came to an intersection 
and I did not know which road to take. I later 
found out I was supposed to turn left but I went 
straight. I don’t know why I did not stop and 
wait for my father. The road I took got to be 
narrower and finally I asked someone for the 
right directions. I got turned around which was 
not easy and finally got on the right road but I 
had lost a lot of time. That was not the worst of 
it; in the meantime my father had gone by. He 
was on the right road and I was way behind, but 
he did not know it. He tried hard to catch up to 
me when I was really far behind him. He 
thought that I was driving my horses very fast 
When, in fact, I was driving them very’ slow 
because they were very tired. When my father 
got home and I was not there, he didn’t know 
what to do. He realized that I had gotten lost, 
but where? He could not begin to go back to 
look for me, he had driven his team of horses 
for about sixty miles. My parents stayed up 
waiting for me. My horses got more and more 
tired and they finally stopped. They could not 
pull the loaded wagon any more, so I pulled the 
wagon to the edge of the road, unhitched the 
horses, and walked them home. But while 
walking the horses I got sleepy, tired, and hun- 
gry, so | stopped the horses for a while and lay 
down on the road, but soon got up again and 
finished the walk home. The lights were on 
when I finally walked in the yard early in the 
morning.” Fred also filed for a homestead in 
Neerlandia but did not prove it up. 

In the summer Fred, John, Sadie, and Tena 
went to Granum to work and would come 
home for the winter months. Fred and John 
also worked at a lumber camp north of Neerlan- 
dia. 

The Ritsemas were an easygoing, happy 
family. Whenever the kids wanted a drink of 
milk they would run to the cow witha cup, fillit 
up, and drink it down. With such a big family, 
Susie wasn’t too fussy about her floor being 
clean, Even when the floor had just been scrub 


bed no one was scolded for walking on the wet 
floor. 

Once Clara had an especially scary experi- 
ence. She writes, “One day as I was coming 





home from school, instead of taking the graded 
road, I took a shortcut through Michael's place. 
Icame to a patch of raspberries and stopped to 
eat a few, but soon found out I wasn’t alone: a 
mother bear and her three cubs were there too. 
left the patch quietly and as fast as I could, 
running all the way home, which was a half 
mile. I sure did run!” 


The whole family looked forward to the 
winter holidays, especially the Kerstfeest held 
at church. They spent the whole day there, had 
chocolate milk, coffee, cakes, cookies, and a 
nice program. There were also snowball fights, 
and around four or five o’clock they got in the 
sleigh to go home again. Another great holiday 
was July Ist — the only time the children got ice 
cream, 


There was a time that Albert would take the 
farmers’ eggs and cream to Westlock and then 
bring back groceries. Clara remembers that, 
“One time Pauline Sturwold and I went along. 
We would ride a while and then walk, as it was 
a thirty mile trip one way. Then we stayed at a 
hotel for the night. While Pa did his business, 
Pauline and! did alittle shopping too. Iremem- 
ber we bought some apples, oranges, and ba- 
nanas to eat on the way home. We did enjoy the 
trip.” 

By 1923 Albert got the patent to his home- 
stead. He had the house, two barns, a hen 
house, a well, and a rail fence of two-and-a-half 
miles. He was cropping twenty acres of land 
and had thirty-two head of cattle, four horses, 
and a few hogs. Even with the improvements 
made, however, things were not so good finan- 
cially with the Ritsemas. That is why when 
relatives in the U.S.A. offered Fred and John 
jobs, and Albert and Susie money to move 
back, they decided to go. On April L, 1924, they 
loaded everything into Dave Tuininga’s truck 
and said good-bye to Canada. 

Sadness came to the family in 1936 when an 
accident on the job claimed, Alberts life; a bag of 
plaster fell from high up and landed on his 
head. Susie lived to be seventy-five. Clara 
writes, “We lived in an interesting age, from 
‘rags to riches.’ We were rich in good health, 
Jong life, and friends, and we are very thankful 
for all the blessings God has given us. God is 
good.” 


Ritsema Family 
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HENDRIK AND PETERTJE (OLDEGBERS) 
SCHOONEKAMP 

Hendrik Schoonekamp was born July 21, 
1881, in Heemse, Overijssel, the Netherlands. 
In 1907 he married Petertje Oldegbers. Three- 
and-a-half years later they immigrated to Cana- 
da with the Oldegbers family. Hendrik and Pe- 
tertje did not really want to leave the Nether- 
lands, but Petertje’s mother did not want to 
leave any of her children behind, and so they 
agreed to go along. 


Hendrik, Peter, 1909. 


In Edmonton the Schoonekamp’s first resi- 
dence was a shack in Fraser Flats near Little’s 
Brick Yard. This little dwelling was often shared 
with others who had no family. They also had 
boarders. Hendrik worked at construction. 
While in Edmonton two children were born to 
them: Jennie (Janna, June 28, 1913) and Annie 
(Albertje Johanna, March 22, 1915). 

Hendrik came to Neerlandia and filed on 
the NW 10-61-3-5 on December 18, 1911, but he 
did not move to Neerlandia at that time. On 
March 28, 1913, he abandoned that homestead 
and refiled on NW 34-61-3-5 because it was 
closer to the rest of Petertje’s family. He built a 
cabin there in April of the same year. On April 


27, 1915, when Annie was only six weeks old, 
the Schoonekamps moved to Neerlandia. It is 
unknown how they came. They had no oxen 
and it was several years before they got any. 
They lived in a little sod-roofed shack. 


Hendtik plowing. 


The first years, Hendrik went to southern 
Alberta each fall to workin the harvest. He did 
this to make enough money to buy supplies 


and clothes for the family. When he came home 
he would bring apples, and that was one time 
the children could each have a whole apple. 

While her husband was gone Petertje would 
carry onalone. One chore that always had to be 
done was to look for the cows who roamed at 
large. Sometimes Petertje would be gone so 
long that the children would be afraid she was 
lost, but eventually she would return with the 
cows. 

The Schoonekamps were hospitable folk 
and made everyone feel welcome. Because they 
lived close to church and school, their home 
was often a place for people to come. On Sun- 


‘The team is yoked and ready to go. Hendrik beside his oxen, 
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days between services there were often extra 
people for dinner. In addition the Schoon- 
ekamps went out of their way to visit where 
there was need — those neglected by the com- 
munity. 

Life in the sod house was not easy. Not only 
wasiit difficult to keep clean, but when it rained 
the sod roof would get soaked. Precious items 
were often damaged and the blankets would 
get wet from the drips. When it stopped rain- 
ing all the blankets and bedding would be 
taken outside to dry — a procedure to be re- 
peated every time it rained. One dreary rainy 
day the Schoonekamp family sat down to sup- 
per. On the table stood their treasured oil lamp 
casting a cheerful glow. As the family sat 
around the table the roof began to leak, Plunk, 
plunk, came the drops of muddy water. Then, 
ping, one cold drop of water hit the hot, glass 
lamp chimney and cracked it, extinguishing the 
flame. Everyone sat in silence except for 
tertje who sighed, “That was my last chimne} 


‘Schoonekamp's log house. 


On July 26, 1917, Rulie (Roelfje) was born, 
and on April 17, 1921, Albert Jan, the Schoon- 
ekamp’s only son, arrived. Just before Albert 
was born the family moved into a new los 
house with a shingled roof. Ben Lievers built 
the house and little Rulie watched carefully as 
he built. Why, she wondered, did he take so 
much trouble to put the floor boards so close 
together — they would just fill up with dirt 
anyway! The new house had two bedrooms 
upstairs. There were no doors to separate the 
rooms — just curtains. In the front room was a 
Winnipeg couch that could be pulled out and 


Albert, Rulie, Annie, Jennie, ¢, 1926. 


made intoabed. Often people who stayed slept 
onit. 

Billy Quick, the truck driver, also stayed at 
Schoonekamp’s place. This made for a lot of 
extra people coming and going because the 
truck also functioned as a bus. Several teachers 
boarded at Schoonekamp’s: Alice Brown, Jean 
Rae, Grace Boer, Clara Visser, and a little old 
English lady. The English lady had a very 
strong accent and Hendrik had a hard time 
understanding her and one time embarrassed 
her by accusing her of not speaking proper 
English. 


Johanna Oldegbers, Peteria, Hendrik, Grace Boer, Annie, 
Cecil Tuininga, Rew. Van Der Woude, Rulle. Seated: Alber, 
1997. 


Hendrik was a small man, about 5'8", and 
not very heavy. This often made farm labour 
difficult for him, but he was very energetic and 
did everything quickly. 
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"Dat ben k zeq de gek.” Hendrik plowing with his horses. 


Petertje was about as tall as her husband. 
She was quieter and a good organizer. Even 
though there were often a lot of people at her 
place she never seemed flustered or excited. 
She was often away helping as a midwife, a 
trade she had learned from her mother. Some- 
times when the children got up in the morning 
she would be gone and they would know that 
someone had come during the night for help. 
Mina Kannegieter taught knitting class at the 
Schoonekamp home af one time. 


The miawite,c. 1990. 


Petertje used flourand salt bags for the girls 
bloomers. Since the printing was hard to re- 
move, this often meant free advertising for the 
products. One time when the chimney caught 
fire Rulie went up on the roof to put it out. 
Annie, always ready to tease, looked up and 
seeing the free advertising hollered, “Salt?” 

In wintertime, Hendrik often worked in the 
Chisholm lumber camp. He would walk home 
on weekends. In the early years Petertje was 
often afraid during his absence and would goto 
bed with a big butcher knife beside her. 

Hendrik was janitor of the church from 1915 
to 1923. He would often go back to church late 
Saturday evenings to fill up the heaters with 
wood soit would be warm for Sunday morning. 
One time, in 1918, a couple was going to be 
married in the little log church. For the occasion 
a kneeling bench was needed. There was none, 
however, and so at the last minute the janitor 
was called upon to make one. The day of the 
wedding arrived, and the ceremony began. 
The minister helped the bride kneel on. the 
bench, and that was fine. Then he helped the 
groom down. That was not so fine. Creaking 
and swaying, the kneeling bench gave way, 
taking the couple with it. 

The church was made of logs, and the door, 
made of boards, had no lock. It was kept shut 
with a slat propped against it. One warm sum- 
mer day when the cows were tormented by bull 
flies and the hot sun, one cow knocked the slat 
down, and the herd entered the church. When 
school was over for the day the students 
noticed that the church door was standing wide 
openand they went to investigate. Whata sight 
met their eyes! Benches had been moved, the 
minister's water glass had been broken, and the 
floor — the floor was a mess! Hendrik was 
quickly called to the scene, but what could he 
say — they were his cows. 

In 1921 Hendrik obtained the patent to his 
land. At that time he had eleven head of cattle 
and five-and-a-half acres in crop. In 1947 he 
sold the farm to Albert. By that time all the 
children were married: Jenny to Ike Nanninga, 
Annie to Cecil Tuininga, Rulie to Andrew Nan- 
ninga, and Albert to Clara Visser. Before they 
married, both Jennie and Annie worked for 
Rev. Van Der Woude. Rulie worked for six years 
in the Neerlandia Co-op and Post Office. 

After their retirement in 1947 Hendrik and 
Petertje lived in a house they had built-in the 
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Back: Annie, Albert, Jennie, Front: Petertje, Rulie, Hendrik, 


hamlet on part of their homestead. Alvin, son 
of Ike and Jenny, remembers going to visit 
Grandpa there, and sometimes found him out- 
side reading his Bible. After Hendrik died on 
January 12, 1960, Petertje stayed there for a 
couple of years. Then she moved to Hillcrest 
Lodge in Barrhead where she lived for another 
four years, passing away September 9, 1969. 
Hendrik and Petertje are remembered for their 
hospitality and service in church and com- 
munity. 

Schoonekamp family 


POPKO AND JANTJE (VAN DALEN) 
SCHURING 

Popko Dirk (born November 27, 1878) and 
Jantje Schuring immigrated to Canada from 
Stadskanaal, Groningen, the Netherlands, in 
the spring of 1913. Jantje’s parents were already 
living in Edmonton, so she and Popko went 
there too, finding a shack in Fraser Flats to live 
in. Their first child, Jennie (Jantje Hillechiena), 
‘was born there September 5, 1913. 

Popko took up a homestead, the SE 
10-62-35, in Neerlandia on November 26, 1914. 
He built two log houses on the homestead, one 
for his family and the other for Jantje's parents. 
Both families moved there in January 1915. 

Popko and Jantje’s second daughier, Helen, 
was born May 20, 1915. She was the first baby 
baptized in the log church. Another daughter, 
Cora, was born April 29, 1916, and a son, Peter, 
on October 25, 1918. A second son, Johannes 
(May 14, 1920), was sickly from birth and died 
July 29, 1920. Another daughter, Johanna, was 
born July 7, 1921 

Popko was a carpenter by trade and helped 
many others build their houses, His own house 
was built from squared logs and had a shingled 
hip roof on it. He also built Toney Sturwold’s 
house, making it out of squared dovetailed 
logs. 

FFopko had been a choirmaster in the 
Netherlands and had directed choir in Edmon- 
ton as well. While in Neerlandia he also di- 
rected choir; it had about twenty members. All 
the songs that were sung were Dutch. Before 
the Christmas concert, Fopko would practice 
four or five times with the children and then 
lead them at the concert. Besides directing 
choir, Popko also served on the consistory of 
the church and one year was a delegate to a 
meeting of Classis Pacific in Montana. 
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Back: Jano, Poko, Joe Herds (ving oxen John Kooy (ting on ox Front: Marinus Gets, Ales Koay, Helen Kooy, 
Jennie, Hilgien van Dalen, Pieter van Dalen, 1 


Helen, Cora, Jennie, 1916. 
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To make enough money to stay on the 

homestead, Popko went away to work on the 
prairies — sometimes helping with the harvest 
and other times doing carpentry. Jantje stayed 
on the homestead to care for the children and 
the homestead. She once told another settler, 
“Even if we have to eat rabbits and potato peels, 
we're going to stay here.” 

From the homestead, it was nearly a four- 
mile walk to Kampnar’s store. Opa van Dalen 
would watch the little children while Jantje 
walked to the store for groceries. At one time 
she came home with a pack of groceries on her 
back, a gallon of coal oil in each hand, and a 
length of stove pipe under one arm. Jan Oldeg- 
bers saw her and commented that if she were to 
come back in another life, she would come asa 
werk ezel (pack animal). 

Popko had proved up his homestead by 
1921. Records indicate that he had built two log 
houses, one fourteen by twenty-feet and the 
other sixteen by twenty eight-feet; a sixteen by 
forty-three-foot stable; and two henhouses. 
There were two wells on the place — a cribbed 
thirty-foot well and also a forty-foot well. He 
had broken eight acres, was cropping eleven, 
and had seven more cleared. In 1917 he had 
four cattle, but in 1918 he had obtained twelve 
more. Besides the cattle, he also had three 
horses. 

In 1923, Popko went with Menne Nanninga 
to Portland, Oregon, U.S.A., to find work as a 
carpenter. In November of that same year, Jantje 
followed with the children, Another daughter 
was born in 1928. Popko passed away in 1951 
and Jantje in 1972. 
Schuring Family 


TONEY AND RULIE (SMIT) STURWOLD 

Toney Sturwold was born June 4, 1885, in 
Groningen, the Netherlands. When he was 
fourteen his family immigrated to Michigan, 
U.S.A. Toney married Rulie (Roelofje) Smit in 
July 1906. Rulie had been born June 20, 1888, in 
Drenthe, the Netherlands, and her family had 
immigrated to the U.S.A. when she was five. 
Toney operated a general store in Michigan, 
but he decided to move to Iowa for health rea- 
sons; the doctor had advised him to find a job 
where he could work outside. 

Toney and Rulie and their three children 
Pauline (March 8, 1907), Lukas (November 8, 
1908), and Lula (Lammigje, March 30, 1913) 





lived in Iowa for two years, then moved to Lark, 
North Dakota. In both places Toney did farm. 
ing and also worked at blacksmithing, a skill he 
had learned in the Netherlands. But the Stur- 
wolds experienced poor weather conditions in 
both states, being frozen out one year and 
hailed out another, so they decided to move to 
Canada, where one could get free land. This 
time they moved with four children: another 
daughter, Margaret (Maritje, October 4, 1915), 
had been born in North Dakota 

Toney filed on the SW 10-62-3-5 on July 13, 
1916. Since there were improvements on the 
quarter, he paid an additional fifteen dollars 
besides the ten-dollar filing fee. There was al- 
ready a house on the land so the Sturwolds 
moved into it. That first summer Toney went 
south to work on the prairies. 

‘Toney became well-known in the Neerlan- 
dia community. Case Ingwersen wrote the fol- 
lowing about him: 


“Toney was a man with foresight, who sawa 
good future for Neerlandia. He was soon in- 
volved in business that brought grist to the mill 
and he was received with gladness into the 
settlement. He bought a one-horsepower 
motor, put it ona sled'in winter and on a low 
wagon in the summer, put a circular saw op- 
posite the motor, and went on the road that 
way, a pair of oxen in front — later horses — 
from farm to farm sawing wood at each. To 
keep this up day after day, through all hours, 
was no small thing. To protect himself some- 
what against the intense cold, he began grow- 
ing a beard each fall so that in the winter 
months he was decked with a handsome full 
red beard. In later years he also mounted a 
grain crusher on his wagon, so that he was busy 
the whole year through. [When Toney came to 
saw wood, | the farmer had to make sure that he 
had a stack of logs ready, enough for the whole 
year. Then the neighbours came and they 
helped cut up the mountain of logs into short 
pieces.” 


In 1921 Toney received the patent to his 
land. He was cropping fifteen acres and owned 
twenty-four cattle. He also had a 16 by 24-foot 
log stable worth $75, a 10 by 16-foot workshop 
worth $50, a 16-foot well worth $32, and a 2¥4- 
mile fence valued at $200. The 16 by 24-foot log 
house was listed at $100. That same year, Popko 
Schuring helped Toney build a new log house. 
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It was bigger — 18 by 28 feet — and well-built. 
Alll the logs were dovetailed. 

By 1921 two more children had been born 
into the family: Jake (Jacob, June 14, 1919) and 
Ralph (Roelof, November 1920). When Ralph 
was two years old he became ill with pneu- 
monia and died about nine days later (May 
1923). In November of that year another boy, 
Toney, was born, but he lived for only ten days. 

In the workshop he had on the farm Toney 
did blacksmithing end also shoed horses. He 
would straighten and sharpen plowshares, 
first making them hot in coals and then work- 
ing them on an anvil. When someone had a 
broken piece of machinery, he would bring it to 
Toney to be fixed. 

Rulie was an excellent seamstress and alsoa 
good cook. She knew how to make good bread 
and apple pies, something she had learned as a 
girl. Many times she would have extra people at 
mealtimes — farmers who had brought some- 
thing to be fixed were invited in to stay for the 
meal 


Back: Jake, Ruby, Thelma, Janet. Front: Margaret, Lula, 
Lukas, Pauline, 1966, 


Three more daughters were born to the 
Sturwolds: Ruby (Roelofje, October 13, 1924), 
Thelma (May 20, 1928), and Janet Magdalene 
(April 18, 1930), 

‘Through the years, the Sturwold children 
all married. Pauline married Jim Tuininga of 
Edmonton on January 5, 1929. They had four 
children; one passed away. Lukas married An- 
nie Emmerzael in 1943, Lula married Art Fisher 
in1938, Margaret married Jack Tuininga in 1935, 
and Jake married Tena (Koning) Seinen in 1950. 


Auli, Ruby, Jacob, Lula, Margaret, Lukas, c. 1926. 


Ruby (later called Rulie) married Angelo Cav- 
allero in 1945. They lived first in Edmonton, 
then moved to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. They had two children. Ruby died in 
1978. Thelma married Harry Reitsma in 1954. In 


Ful, Toney, c. 1941. 
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1955 Janet married Jack Stulp, a minister in the 
Christian Reformed Church. They have six 
children and live in Hudsonville, Michigan, 
US.A. 

Toney served as a councillor for many years. 
He later took up custom painting, which he 
continued until shortly before he died. After 
Jake married, Toney and Rulie moved into a 
small house that had been built for them on the 
farm. Rulie died June 30, 1956, and Toney died 
May 31, 1966. 


WILLIAM AND EMMA (HENNING) 
SWAFFIELD 

William (born in 1859, Goderich, Ontario) 
and Emma Swaffield (1864) married in 1881 and 
first lived in Cleveland, Ohio, where William 
worked as a general contractor. They had two 
daughters, Edna (1888) who was married to 
John Beaumont and Hattie (1890) who had mar- 
ied John’s brother Henry, and three sons. In 
1913 they decided to move from the polluted 


city of Cleveland because their son Harry had a 
lung (or heart) condition. Edna and Hattie and 
their husbands were already living in Alberta, 
and Edna filed by proxy on the NE33-61-3-5 for 
her father. 


So the Swaffields planned the move to Can- 
ada, but a few days before they were to leave 
Harry died. They decided to stick with their 
plans and arrived in Neerlandia on June 17, 
1913, with their sons Robert William (Septem- 
ber 5, 1902) and Norman (January 27, 1906). 

The family stayed in Neerlandia only two 
years. William cleared thirteen acres during 
those two years and also built a 16 by 20-foot log 
house and a stable. He dug a well and put up 
one mile of fencing, 


Even though the Swaffields were an En- 
glish-speaking family in a Dutch communit 
they had contact with the rest of the communi- 
ty. They lived near Schoonekamps, and the 
mail was brought alternately to the two homes 
to be sorted. When the log church was built in 
early 1915, William did some finishing work on 
it. Young Norman Swaffield and Willie Olthuis 
sometimes played “war” together; they made 
wooden guns and covered them with tin foil 
paper. 

‘The Swaffields left Neerlandia in December 
1915and moved to Eston, Saskatchewan. Emma 


Wiliam, 1938. 


died in 1921, and William remarried. He died 
May 9, 1941. 
Olive Swaffield 


HENDRIK AND WILLEMINA (BOSCH) 
‘TER HORST 

Hendrik (born August 25, 1862, in Lonn- 
eker) and Willemina (born February 9, 1867, in 
Hellendoorn) ter Horst lived in Enschede, 
Overijssel, the Netherlands, with their family 
of six children. Hendrik worked in a textile 
factory. Their youngest son died at the age of 
three, and after this sad event the ter Horsts 
wanted to move. Hendrik and his oldest son, 
John (Johan) Hendrik (December 30, 1891), trav- 
elled with Hendrik’s friends Herman Hulshof, 
Gerrit Hoogers, and Gerrit Nyland to Edmon- 
ton in March 1909. Meanwhile Hendrik’s sec- 
ond son, Gerrit (November 16, 1893), worked in 
a shoe factory to support the family still in the 
Netherlands. 

‘Within a year Hendrik and John had saved 
enough money to pay the fares for the rest of 
the family. Willemina and the other four chil- 
dren, Gerrit, Bill (Jan Willem, December 24, 
1895), Henry (Hendrik Johan, January 17, 1899), 
and Rika (Fendrika Johanna, March 15, 1903), 
sailed first to Liverpool, then on to Canada in 
April 1910. With them travelled Mina Nyland 
and her five month-old daughter Hermiena, 
Anna Hulshof, and Sina Hoogers. 

‘After the boat voyage the women and chil- 
dren travelled by train to Edmonton. Gerrit was 
in charge of baby Hermiena, who was securely 
covered up in a basket. The conductor tried to 
put the basket into the baggage car. Gerrit, who 
could not speak English, quickly uncovered the 
baby. The conductor simply shook his head 
and beckoned them on. Gerrit was embar- 
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Hendtika, Hendrik Jan, Gerrit, Johan, Wilem, Willemina, Hendrik, 1909, 


assed because he thought the conductor as- 
sumed it was his child. 

Hendrik and John took out homesteads in 
Eastburg (south of Hazel Bluff), but the ter 
Horst family joined the Edmonton Christian 
Reformed Church when it was formed in 1910. 
Hendrik was actively involved in the Immigra- 
tion Society that had been formed in Edmonton 
and wrote letters to prospective immigrants in 
the Netherlands, encouraging them to come. 
The ter Horsts became members of the 
Neerlandia church in 1916, although Hendrik 
and Willemina continued to live in Eastburg. 
‘As members of the church they received huis 
bezoek once a year and also contributed to the 
church. The ter Horsts also visited the Neerlan- 
dia community where Willemina’s relatives, 
Wouter and Johanna Groothuis, lived. 

In 1915 Gerrit and Bill took out homesteads 
in Neerlandia, Gerrit the NE 8-62-3-5 and Bill 
the NW 9-62-3.5. While they lived here they 
would sometimes visit the Kooy family, who 
lived across Baird Lake. The ter Horsts would 
paddle across in a makeshift boat which leaked 


so badly that one of them had to bail almost 
continuously while the other paddled. If they 
wanted to visit friends or family, Gerrit and Bi 
usually had to walk. They often saw wild ani- 
mals when walking through the woods. Once 
Gerrit saw a brown and a black bear along the 
path and another time a wolf crossed the path 
in front of him 

Gerrit went to the U.S.A. for a trip in 1919. 
He visited Floris Visser in Everett, Washington, 
during the trip. While in Everett he met Carrie 
Klein, whom he married in 1920. Gerrit did not 
return to Neerlandia to live because he found 
the winters much warmer in Washington. Bill 
also went to Everett for a visit and met his 
future wife, Rena Colyn, there. After their mar- 
riage in August 1920 they came to Eastburg for 
three months. But Rena was unhappy, so they 
returned to Everett. John ter Horst and his 
wife, Eva de Groot of Edmonton, moved to 
Everett in the fall of 1920, and Hendrik and 
Willemina soon followed their three sons. 
Henry and Rika remained in Canada, 

Shortly after they moved to Everett, 
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Hendrik broke his neck in a fall froma scaffold. 
He and Willemina were caretakers of the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church in Everett for some 
years. Hendrik died in July 1930 and Willemina 
on June 9, 1952, both of cancer. 
Carrie Bennett 
Viola Vander Wall 


BEREND TE RONDE 

Berend te Ronde filed on the NW 10-62-3-5 
on December 18, 1911. He was single and came 
with the group of Hollanders that travelled to 
Townships 61 and 62 in January 1912 to build 
houses. On Berend’s quarter a 16 by 24-foot log 
shack was built. After leaving in the spring 
Berend returned to Neerlandia in March 1913, 
butleft twomonths later. He is reported to have 
said that living in Neerlandia was like living in a 
doodskist (coffin), and on his declaration of 
abandonment he stated that there was “too 
heavy timber” 


DOUWE AND BETJE (DIJKSTRA) TERPSMA. 

It all began overseas in Friesland, the 
Netherlands, on July 23, 1874, when Douwe 
‘Terpsma was born. A year earlier on July 18, 
also in Friesland, a little girl, Betje (Brechtje) 
Dijkstra, had been born. These two met some 
years later and were joined in wedlock in 1893 
in their native country. 

Around 1910 it was becoming increasingly 
popular to immigrate to the new and pros- 
perous country of Canada. A Dutch immigrant 
in Edmonton, Henry Kippers Sr,, realized that 
inCanada there were good prospects for future 
generations. He was an excellent story writer 
and story teller. By his stories “that the land was 
ready for the plow” and the pictures he sent to 
the Netherlands of the wheat fields of southern 
Alberta and the prairies blowing in the wind, 
he managed to persuade many a young man's 
heart, including Douwe's. Douwe was a dairy 
farmer, and the pictures of the vast wheatfields 
of the Canadian West attracted him. Besides, 
the Netherlands was a densely populated 
country and the future did not look as pros- 
perous there for his six children as it did in 
western Canada. So the difficult decision to 
leave was reached. Their relatives and friends 
would be left behind, as well as their home and 
many of their possessions. This was especially 
hard for Betje, but she promised to stand be- 
hind her husband. Correspondence took place 


with Henry Kippers. Douwe sent a ten-dollar 
fee and was told there would be a house waiting 
for them. Henry Kippers promised that he 
‘would meet them at the train station in Edmon- 
ton, He would wear an orange ribbon (the col- 
our of their King) on his chest for easy 
recognition. 

Thus, in the spring of 1911, Douwe and Betje 
and their six children (the oldest 18 years ofage) 
left Franeker, Friesland. They took trunks con- 
taining the most necessary items, as well as 
some of their best clothing with them. A friend 
of the family, Elke Jorritsma, accompanied 
them. They had booked passage on a second 
class boat, but as preparations were made and 
the boarding was done, a mix-up occurred and 
the Terpsmas as well as others were placed on a 
third-class freight boat that transported live- 
stock. This was by no means an easy or pleasant 
way to travel across the ocean. The voyage last- 
ed ten days. During that time, Douwe was ex- 
tremely seasick and could not eat any food, The 
food provided was cooked in one huge pot. 
‘One member of each group would go to get the 
food and, after indicating to the cook how 
many were in the group, would get that many 
scoops dished out to him. Elke got the food for 
the sy oop He would hold up nine fingers 
and, after coming back with the food, would 
try to get Douwe to eat, but to no avail. 

After what seemed like forever, the boat 
landed in Halifax, Nova Scotia, There the Terp- 
sma family and Elke boarded a train which took 
them on a four-day trip across Canada to their 
desired destination, They arrived in Strathcona 
ona Sunday morning. Though they were wear- 
ing their orange ribbons, there was no one 
wearing an orange ribbon to meet them at the 
station. With their boxes of belongings and 
$300 (all that was left after the journey), the 
‘Terpsmas were brought by a cart to the Immi- 
gration Hall. Douwe and his oldest son, John 
dan, October 5, 1893), immediately set out to 
find Henry Kippers. They had been told that he 
‘was attending a church service at Fred Baron’s 
home on Greisbach Street, not too far away. 

Meanwhile, after some inspection, Betje 
found cockroaches in the room they were to 
stay in at the Hall and declared that the family 
was not staying there. So she and the rest of the 
children stood outside on the steps, their lug- 
gage beside them, waiting for Douwe and John 
to return. Later, Douwe and John returned, 
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‘Immigration Hall. While Bete and the children were standing 
‘on the steps of immigration Hall, two men walked by and Betje 
hheard one say, ‘Dat it net zo'n Hollandse boerinnetle. (That 
looks just ike @ Dutch farm gir)” Acquaintance was quicly 
‘made ith Thomas Bakker and Gerrit Gotzen, who had eft the 
Church service early 


Henry Ki 


ers came that evening and said 
they woul 


have to stay at the Immigration 


Hall, but that if they would be ready at five the 


next morning, he would take them to work at 
Swift's. Douwe soon moved the family into a 
tent in Parkdale, next to Gaele Baker’s house. 
That fall after John got work constructing the 
High Level Bridge, the famiy moved into a 
shack that Douwe had purchased. It was lo- 
cated in the area of 109 Street and the river 
bottom near the bridge. 


Terpsmas' fist shack near High Level Bridge, 1911. Bete, 
Douwe, Ada. 


That winter of 1911, Douwe, John, and 
twelve other Dutchmen decided to search for 
homesteads northwest of the city. They wanted 
to find a reasonably-sized area where no quar- 
ters of land had been filed on in order that a 
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Dutch community, with its own church and 
school, could be established. Most of the prai- 
rie land of southern Alberta was taken, s0 the 
land that was left was not ‘ready for the plow’, 
but instead ‘ready for the ax’. The Dutchmen. 
followed the Klondike Trail to get to Townships 
61 and 62, an area they found suitably large 
enough, although it was approximately one- 
hundred miles northwest of Edmonton. 

‘Once they picked their area, they found the 
numbers of the quarters they thought suitable 
for homesteading. The numbers were on the 
steel surveyor's pins, which had been pounded 
into the ground on the corners of each quarter. 
They wrote each number on apiece of paper 
and tossed them into a hat. Whatever number 
each drew, that would be his quarter. The 
Dutchmen decided that if a man had a son 
eighteen years of age or older, the son could file 
on the quarter beside that of his father. Thus 
when Douwe got the SW 35-61-35, John re- 
ceived the quarter just south of his, the NW 
26-61-3-5. After returning to Edmonton to of- 
ficially fle on the land, Douwe, John, and oth- 
ers came out again to build cabins. 

The men all worked together and also 
stayed together in a log house that had been 
built on one of the quarters. Some of the 
younger fellows would occasionally get a bit 
rambunctious. One night, when all were re- 
tired, each side by side on the floor, John and 
Willem van Ark got somewhat boisterous, One 
of the older members of the group, thinking to 
quiet them down, got up and, by the light of the 
coal oil lamp, read a portion from the Bible that 
encouraged them to be matig (sober). But his 
manner of ending each verse with a high- 
pitched upswing only made it more difficult for 
the young fellows to quiet down. 

There was not much time for relaxation, 
though, as the cabins had to be built, When the 
cabins were completed, the men returned to 
their waiting families 

‘That spring of 1912, three families decided to 
go homesteading immediately. Douwe made 
preparations to fake his family to the home- 
stead. Koop and Minke Mast and their son, 
Henry, and Jan and Johanna Oldegbers and 
their son, John, were the other two families that 
went to their homesteads. They soon found 
that to travel in the spring was a mistake; they 
should have travelled by sleigh when the 
ground was still frozen. 
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Douwe had purchased a team of oxen in 
anticipation of homesteading, as well as a 
wagon for the journey. John went to the prairies 
to work, but the rest of the family went to the 
homestead. They packed their belongings on 
the wagon: the trunks brought from the 
Netherlands (some of which had never been 
opened as Betje had unpacked only the abso- 
lute necessities), a heater, a cookstove, some 
furniture, groceries, a cross-cut saw, axes, and 
some other household items and tools. Also on 
the wagon were a bag of beans and five gallons 
of coal oil, both provided by the government. 
On top of the whole load was a crate of chick- 
ens. Tied behind was a milk cow. Florence 
(roukje, November 21, 1895) had to sit on top 
ofthe wagon load to drive the oxen while Dou- 
we walked, leading them. The two youngest 
children, Tena (Tetje, March 12, 1908) and Nor- 
man (Nanning, September 21, 1909), were al- 
lowed to ride on the wagon. Betje, Ada (Aatkje, 
May 23, 1899), and Art (Otto, October 16, 1902) 
had to walk alongside. 

‘The family set off along Jasper Avenue, but 
problems soon arose. To go north to St. Albert, 
they had to cross the streetcar tracks, which 
were raised about eight to ten inches above the 
ground. After crossing the tracks themselves, 
the oxen tried to pull the heavy wagon over, but 
soon gave up and lay down. Douwe had no 
experience with oxen and, no matter what he 
did, he could not persuade them to move. 
When the streetcar came along, the conductor 
had to stop. He was quite upset because he had 
a schedule to meet. He took sticks out of the 
bush nearby and gave Betje and Ada each one 
touse, then instructed Douwe to pull the oxen 
up by their nose rings. When Ada saw him use 
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his stick on the oxen she exclaimed, “Oh mis- 
sus, please don’t hurt the oxes!” But she and 
Betje were told to help by hitting the oxen. The 
‘wagon was soon on its way again. 

When they reached the first hill near St. 
Albert, the oxen had a difficult time pulling the 
heavily-loaded wagon. So Douwe unloaded 
nearly half the load, mostly trunks, ata farmer's 
place along the road, promising to retrieve the 
goods when he could. At Morinville they had 
to leave a few more items behind. Even though 
the load was lighter, progress was agonizingly 
slow. During much of the trip, the weather was 
rainy. North of Morinville, there was a lot of 
muskeg, the trails were poor and had large 
mud holes, The Terpsmas often had to cross 
creeks with no bridges. The wagon would usu- 
ally get stuck up to its axles in the deep mud 
holes or the creeks. Then it would have to be 
unloaded before the oxen could pull it out of 
the hole and loaded again before continuing. 
‘Trees blown down across the trail also slowed 
the journey. Douwe put the saw and axes to 
good use in clearing the way so the oxen could 
move on. 

Betje had taken along enough food to last 
three or four days, but the food was finished 
before they reached Clyde. When they came to 
a farm, Betje would sometimes ask Art or Ada 
to goto the farmhouse and ask if a loaf of bread 
orsome butter could be purchased, Usually Art 
went, since he wasa friendly sort and got along 
with everyone. But during the journey one of 
the oxen stepped on Art's foot, so for awhile 
Ada, who was much shyer, had to go. 

After Morinville, the settlements were 
smaller. The Terpsmas travelled past Legal and 
Vimy, where most of the homesteaders were 
French, At night, they usually stayed at a half- 
way house. At one such stopping place, they 
had bedded down for the night when they 
noticed, to their dismay, that there were bed- 
bugs. The rest of the night Betje sat up with a 
lantern to keep the bugs off the sleeping chil- 
dren. By four o’clock the next morning, Douwe 
had had enough of the bedbugs and the family 
packed up and set off again. 

The Terpsmas continued on, through 
Clyde, Edison, and on to Rossington. At the 
Pembina River, they took a few more trunks off 
the wagon before they crossed on the ferry, 
again promising to return for them later. At 
Dusseldorf, they exchanged their cook stove 
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for a smaller one to lighten the load still more 
since the trail was becoming worse and the 
oxen were becoming weaker as a result of the 
arduous journey. 

Finally, after having travelled for fifteen 
days, the Terpsmas came to the Shoal Creek, 
where the Scott family lived. The children had 
to get off the wagon since the oxen had a dif 
cult job bracing themselves going down the 
steep bank into the creek. The creek was high 
from spring run-off, and the logs that had been 
laid across to make a footbridge were covered 
with a few inches of water. Betje crossed over 
the logs holding Tena with one arm and Nor- 
man with the other. She was halfway across 
when she slid off the logs into the waist-deep 
water; somehow she managed to keep Tena 
and Norman from getting wet. Once on the 
other side, Abe Scott advised them not to go 
farther with the wagon because there was a 
deep mud hole on the trail between Wing and 
Caughlin’s quarters and he felt the oxen would 
never make it through, especially in their ex- 
hausted condition. He offered to take them the 


rest of the way with his oxen and stoneboat. 
Therefore the borrowed cook stove, the bed- 
ding, and a few necessities were loaded onto 
Abe's stoneboat and he took the family the last 
one-and-a-half miles of their journey. Douwe 
walked the distance with the oxen and the cow 
and went back soon afterward for the wagon 
and the rest of the load. Sometime later in the 
summer, he picked up the bigger cook stove he 
had left at Dusseldorf. 

‘Once the Terpsmas got to the homestead, 
they found that the cellar was filled with water 
from the spring thaw. The cabin itself had not 
been completely finished — the four walls were 
up and the roof logs were on, but they still had 
tobe covered. Assoon as the family was settled 
in, Douwe and the children found small 
branches to put on the roof, then dug up sod 
(which was soaking wet like everything else) to 
put over the branches. The sods were placed 
beside each other and stayed on the roof quite 
well because the roof was built nearly flat. As 
the sods dried later that summer, great cracks 
appeared between them. 


Terpsmas'log house built n 1912. Douwe at the wel, Norman and Tena on the fence. 
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On the homestead, the Terpsmas lived on a 
diet of rabbits and pancakes. It was Florence’s 
task to set the rabbit snares everyday. Each 
morning, she would check the snares and skin 
and clean the rabbits that had been caught. 
Betje would cook the meat for supper. 

The milk cow Douwe had taken along 
provided milk for the young children and the 
rest ofthe family. Even though most of the area 
was heavily covered with trees and bush, the 
cow found some meadows to the west of the 
Oldegbers homestead to graze on. She had 
soon worn a path through the bush to her 
favourite spots and came home on her own 
each night. One night, though, when she failed 
toshow up at the usual milking time, Florence 
and Ada were sent to find her. They followed 
the cowpath but could not find her anywhere 
—although they did see a bear. After seaching 
ind wandecing sround fot some time, they be 
came. hapelenaly lost. Which way to go? If they 
went in the wrong direction they might not find 
a dwelling for miles. Suddenly they heard a 
gunshot, Florence was sure it had come from 
one direction while Ada was certain it had come 
from another. Then they noticed smoke above 
the trees and headed in that direction. They 
soon came to a clearing by the Oldegbers’ log 
house. Jan was there with his gun, which he 
had fired in hope of helping the girls find their 
way. Douwe and Betje were there also; they had 
come to the Oldegbers’ to see what could be 
done to find the girls. The cow had come home 
long before. 

on after they came to the homestead, 
Douwe began the necessary part of homestead- 
ing: clearing the land. Towards the north, he 
found a few acres of land that had a lot of brush 
onit but not too much heavy timber. That sum- 
mer he, Florence, and Ada spent most of their 
time clearing the piece so it would be ready for 
plowing. It proved to be much harder work 
than Douwe had anticipated. There was heavy, 
wet deadfall under all the brush as a result of a 
forest fire that had gone through the country 
some years earlier. In spite of everything, Dou- 
we remained cheerful, often singihg while he 
vias clearing, “O Canada, wat heb je mij bedro- 
gen! (Oh Canada, how you have deceived 
mel)" The song delighted Florence and Ada, 
who could not help but laugh at the words. 

Living on the homestead meant there was 
work to be done from morning until late at 


night, and the Terpsmas had little time to visit 
with the Mast or Oldegbers families. About 
‘once a week though, Florence and Ada walked 
with Henry Mast or John Oldegbers to 
Mellowdale to see if there was any mail and to 
buy groceries. They would leave, barefoot, at 
six o'clock in the morning, and follow the nar- 
row muddy trail through the bush. They would 
take food along to eat on the way. By the time 
they got to the post office, the girls’ skirts 
would be soaking wet from the dew on the 
leaves and the grass long the trail. After check- 
ing for mail, the girls would buy whatever gro- 
ceries Betje might need — usually flour, sugar, 
or lard. They bought very little, because they 
were unable to carry anything heavy for such a 
long distance. By the time they got back to the 
settlement, it would be late in the day. Minke 
Mast would often call the girls in before they 
walked the last two miles home and give them 
some koek or a bottle of karnemelkse pap to 
take home. 

After carrying the groceries home quite a 
few times, Florence and Ada decided to take 


one of the oxen along to carry the groceries 
instead. At the store, they put the groceries 


into two bags, attached the bags with a rope 
and slung them over the ox’s back, one on each 
side. All went well until they came to the creek 
and the ox thought it was time for a drink. 
Standing on the bank, it reached way down to 
quench its thirst, not taking any notice of the 
groceries which slid forward behind its horns 
and dangled over its neck in the water. Florence 
and Ada, both short and slightly-built, tried 
with all their might to heave up its head but, no 
matter what they did, the ox stopped drinking 
only when it had had its fill. The bottom half of 
the bags of groceries had become wet but Betje 
managed to salvage them. 

Once that summer, the Terpsmas had visi- 
tors. Gaele and Raymond Baker had come from 
Edmonton to look for suitable homesteads. 
They had stayed with the Masts, but came to 
talk to Douwe for a short while. How Florence 
and Ada wished they could go back to the city 
with them and get away from the homestead 
and all the mud! 

Douwe made good use of his two oxen in 
palling tees down while clearing orn pulling 
logs out of the bush. The Masts had no oxen, so 
the girls spent three days helping Henry Mast 
pull iogs out of the bush with their oxen. Henry 
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needed the logs for building a barn, and his 
father, Koop, was not well enough to help him 
with such heavy work. After the girls had 
helped, Minke gave Florence a pair of her son 
Carl's leather shoes. They were a boon to Flor- 
ence; the only other pair of shoes she owned 
was rather sloppy pair that had been made 
from a leather football 

The summer was soon over and by fall, 
Douwe had four acres cleared. Sometime later, 
he discovered that those acres were part of the 
next quarter to the north. What a discourage- 
ment! When this quarter was taken up, Douwe 
was promised that two acres would be cleared 
on his land in return, but it was never done. 

‘The Terpsmas did not have enough supplies 
to keep them over the winter; most of the win- 
ter clothing was in the trunks that had been left 
along the way, and the heater had also been 
left. They had no seed to plant in the spring 
either. So in November, Douwe took his family 
and animals back to Edmonton. 

Douwe stopped at the farms near Morinville 
and St. Albert to pick up the trunks that had 
been left, but he found the owners had moved 
and the trunks were gone. This was a big disap- 
pointment — Betje had been depending on 
using the clothes for the children; now she had 
to make do with what they had. Atone time she 
‘was so short of material that she sewed sixteen 
little pieces of cloth together to make a pair of 
pants for Art. 








Terpsma’s second shack near High Level Bridge, 1912, Indlans encamped on hil in background. 


The family moved again to the area near the 
High Level Bridge. This time Douwe erected a 
wood and canvas tent-type dwelling. The oxen 
and the cow, each tied to an iron peg, were 
pastured on the grass near the tent. Every 
night, Betje moved the cow close to the tent. 
But one time, after the cow had just been 
moved to a new location, Douwe decided to 
leave her there for the night. The next morning, 
the cow was gone — only the rope and peg 
were left. 





Jimmy the bull, the milk cow, Mike the ox near the High Level 
Bridge, 1912. 


Along the river bank, not far from the Terp- 
sma’s tent, there were half-breeds living. 
‘Though Betje was afraid of them, when she saw 
ahalf-breed trying to take one of the oxen away 
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she yelled, and the man quickly left. After that, 
she was quite sure that the half-breeds had 
taken their milk cow. 


Florence, Ada infront of shack, 1913. 


Florence and Ada soon got jobs at Burns, 
wrapping butter and candling eggs, and Dou- 
we found a job working for the city on road 
construction. John had returned from the prai- 
ries and was working on the High Level Bridge. 


By the spring of 1913, enough money had been 
saved that the Terpsmas could return to the 
homestead. 


‘Near High Level Bridge, 1919. Norman, Art, Tena, 


Douwe went twice to the homestead that 
year — from March 5 to June 4 and from Au- 
gust 6 to October 25, During one stay he took 

‘whole family to the homestead and during 


the other only John and Florence went along. 
Fred Baron went along on one trip to look for a 
homestead. Another milk cow anda pony were 
also part of the entourage. They had no mis- 
haps on that trip until they reached the Big 
Timber. The overhead branches of a tree got 
caught on the crate of chickens that was on top 
of the wagon load. A slat broke off the crate and 
it fell to the ground. The squawking chickens 
escaped into the bush. Art ran after them and 
retrieved as many as he could. Once they got to 
the homestead, the pony often tried to escape 
and always headed south if t got loose. Finally, 
it got away and Douwe never saw it again. 

In the spring, John went with a sleigh to 
pick up the trunks that had been left at 
Rossington. Among the items in the trunks 
were a long Fries wall clock and Betje’s good 
clothing from the Netherlands. John loaded up 
the sleigh, but when he went onto the river ice, 
the sleigh began to sink. John returned quickly 
to shore, but the bottom few inches of the 
trunks had gotten wet. He left the trunks in the 
shed and returned later that year to pick them 
up. When Douwe and Betje finally unpacked 
the trunks, the clothing had rotted and the 
clockwork was water-damaged; it appeared 
that when the trunks had been put back in the 
shed, they had been turned upside down and 
the water had soaked everything. 

In the fall of 1913, Douwe got some crop off 
the land, but he did not have enough money or 
food to stay at the homestead for the winter. 
The next year, though, the family came to the 
homestead to stay. Florence and Ada remained 
working in Edmonton and sent any extra 
money they made to their parents. John built a 
cabin on his homestead, but continued to live 
with his parents. 

Alll the quarters in the area were heavily 
populated with poplar, spruce, willow, tam- 
arack, and underbrush, and clearing these 
trees was also hard work. Douwe and the chil- 
dren would clear approximately five acres at a 
time. Douwe marked off a square by skinning 
bark off the trees. Most of the trees that had 
been cleared were used for firewood. Douwe 
and the boys bucked up their firewood for the 
first four years by using a crosscut saw. 

Each year Douwe raised a calf from the milk 
cow. If it was a heifer she was kept, for in this 
way Douwe built up the herd. Ifit was bull calf 
he was kept for butchering. Butter was made 
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from the cream and the milk was used for many 
things. 

in October 23, 1915, Betje gave birth to an- 
other son, George (Gerlof), in their home. It 
was a difficult birth. Art, Tena, Norman, and 
Florence, who was out from the city, stayed at 
the Oldegbers' place while Johanna Oldegbers, 
the midwife, stayed with Bef. 

Douwe patented his homestead in 1917. 
Records indicate that he was cropping nineteen 
acres and had eleven more brushed. He owned 
eleven head of cattle, but no horses. On the 
farm, he had built a16 by 24-foot log house, a 20 
by 30-foot log stable, and two other log build- 
ings. Other improvements were 1% mile of pole 
and wire fences and two wells, one twenty feet 
and the other thirty feet deep. 

The sod roof on the log shack leaked when- 
ever it rained. Betje was careful to keep the 
feather beds dry by putting pots and pans out 
to catch every drip. Things changed consider- 
ably when Douwe seeded the sods with grass 
seed. Once the grass grew, the roots held the 


Log house bul in 1917. Tena, Bet, Douwe, George, Norman, John looking through window, c. 1920. 


water and keptit from leaking through the roof 
Even with this improvement, the shack was not 

jeal — it was built low and the windows in it 
were very small. 

Douwe built a new house in 1917. George 
Caughlin squared it up north and south for 
Douwe and put up stakes where it should 
stand. Menne Nanninga and Popko Schuring 
were among those who helped Douwe build it. 
‘The new house was two stories high, with four 
bedrooms upstairs. It had big windows too, but 
the greatest improvement, was the shingled 
roof, 

Betje never had bedbugs in the house, but 
in the 1920s that changed. The man who 
brought a stallion around to the local farmers 
would stay in the area for two or three days 
every time he came. One time he stayed with 
the Terpsmas, and slept in one of the upstairs 
‘bedrooms. On the second night the visitor was, 
there, Douwe's legs itched so terribly that he 
went outside to the barrel by the well and 
jumped in to soothe the itching. When Betje 























mentioned the incident the following day, their 
visitor suepested bedbugs might be the cause. 
After he left, Betje checked the bed he had slept 
in and did find bedbugs! She suspected they 
had probably been carried in on the heavy thick 
overcoat the man wore. When Norman and 
‘Tena came home after school, they found Betje 
quite distressed. She was bustling about in the 
infested bedroom, putting a pan under each 
bed leg and pouring boiling water down each 
corner to try to kill the bugs. They continued to 
be plagued by bedbugs, though — no matter 
what remedy she tried, Betje could not get rid 
of them. 

While living in Edmonton, Florence had 
met and become engaged to Dick Baker, son of 
Gaele and Catharina. They came to Neerlandia 
to be married in the church here. Florence was 
at her parents’ homestead awaiting her big day, 
which was to be on her birthday, November 21 
But Rev. Jongbloed, after taking the train from 
Edmonton, became stranded in Westlock be- 
cause everything was drifted in after a bad 
snowstorm. So the wedding was postponed till 
Sunday. A wedding is a very special day in a 
woman's life and everything has to be just so, 
especially the wedding attire. Since Florence 
lived in the city, she saw stylish clothing in the 
shops, For her wedding, Florence purchased a 
beautiful dress, a hat, gloves, and shoes with 
high heels. On Saturday evening there was a 
knock on the back door. It was Ralph Kooy, 
elder of the church, who came to talk to Flor- 
ence about the marriage ceremony. He soon 
noticed the high-heeled shoes standing in the 
kitchen and the silk dress hanging there too. 
After eyeing them, he turned to Florence and 
stated, “You can’t wear those shoes with heels 
like that; they look far too worldly. A piece of 
those heels will definitely have to be cut off!” To 
show that he was serious, he took out his jack- 
knife. He also told her that the dress was much 
too gaudy. But Florence firmly replied, “Mr. 
Kooy, those boots will be left untouched since I 
bought and paid for them myself. Iplan to wear 
them — and the dress too.” The marriage cere- 
mony was held during the following afternoon 
service and Florence wore the dress and the 
shoes. The wedding party was held the next 
day in John’s shack which was decorated with 
spruce boughs taken from the bush. Everyone 
came dressed in their Sunday best; the minister 








spoke; and baked goods and chocolate milk 
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The si wecing cross. Dick and Florence’ wedding photo, 
1997. 


were served. Florence and Dick Baker took up 
residence in Edmonton. They had two sons. 
Florence still lives (1984) in Edmonton. 

Douwe rented the homestead to Peter 
Kampnar, and moved back to Edmonton in the 
spring of 1918 in order to work and save some 
money. On the homestead he had five head of 
cattle and a few calves, but the Neerlandia 
farmers were too poor to buy them so Douwe 
took them along and advertised them in The 
Edmonton Journal. The Terpsmas rented a 
house in north Edmonton and went to work at 
the Swift's and Burns plants and in con- 
struction, Norman and Tena continued their 
schooling in Edmonton. 

By the winter of 1919 they had saved enough 
money to buy new cows and return to the 
homestead. Art and John went first to bring the 
livestock. The eight head of cattle plus calves 
were put on the train to Westlock. From there 
Art and John herded them to the homestead. 
Then John came back for the family. They trav- 
elled in a canvas-covered bundle rack on a 
sleigh drawn by a team of grey ponies, Queen 
and Nellie. The cook stove inside was kept 
burning and the smoke went out a pipe at the 
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top. Itwas warm inside and the family sleptin it 
at night. The Terpsmas called a caboose. John 
had bought a team of Clydesdales from McFad- 
den’s. He hitched them to another sleigh with a 
heavy load of the family’s belongings that in- 
cluded a democrat and some furniture. The 
horses made good time with the sleighs gliding 
over the snow. A saddle pony named Kate was 
hitched behind the caboose and on nice days 
Tena and Norman took turns riding her; in- 
deed, the children had fun during the trip. 
Along the way, they would stop to buy bread or 
maybe milk and butter. In Mellowdale they 
bought a whopper of a loaf of bread, but when 
they ate it, they found it had a sour taste — it 
was sourdough bread, which the Terpsmas had 
never eaten before 

Once again the Terpsma family arrived at 
their homestead. They milked quite a number 
of the cows and shipped cream. They fed their 
animals from the grain they raised, but 
shipped some grain as well. It was usually a 
poor grade since frost always damaged the 
crops. Douwe had not brought any chickens, 
because he had hoped to buy a small flock 
when he came to the homestead. But once 
here, he found no one had enough chickens to 
sell him a flock. So Tena and Norman were 
assigned to go through the settlement and try 
to buy enough chickens to get started. Since 
Queen and Nellie were not to be trusted with 
the children, old Kate was hitched up to the 
stoneboat. It had no shafts so Kate had to hurry 
when going downa slope to keep the stoneboat 
from hitting her heels. The two children spent a 
couple of afternoons visiting homesteads in the 
settlement, buying one or two chickens at each 














place. By that time, they had a respectably- 
sized flock of hens with one rooster. The chick- 
ens sported every colour under the sun and did 
they fight! 

It was the wild and free west in Alberta for 
many years and not too many farmers had 
fenced off their quarters. The Terpsma’s cattle 
and horses, like others, roamed and grazed at 
their leisure; sometimes one to two miles away. 
The one or two leading cows wore cowbells 50 
they could be heard when the children were 
looking for them, although a cowbell did not 
help much when the cows were resting. One 
time it was Norman's turn to get the cows. So 
after school, he saddled Kate, only to return 
two hours later with no cows. Tena said that she 
would go and look for them and off she went. 
Just before 10:00 p.m., when she was getting 
very anxious about Tena’s welfare, Betje stood 
outside and heard faintly in the distance what 
sounded like a cowbell. A short time later a 
herd of cows appeared and a weary Tena. It was 
after ten o'clock and all the cows had to be 
milked yet. Fortunately this did not happen 
often. 

In the cold winter, doing morning chores, 
hauling firewood, and doing evening chores 
was about the extent of work the daylight 
would allow. The wells did not produce enough 
water for the cows so they were led away to 
muskeg holes. That was Norman's job. He 
would carry a deep watering barrel and make a 
trail through the deep snow, with the cows 
nicely walking single file behind him. This was 
very tiresome because it was quite a walk to 
these holes. 

‘Ada married Ernie Schelly, an Irishman 
from Edmonton, in 1922. They are living in 
Enderby, B.C., at present. Arthur married Rose 
Violette of Naples in October 1923. They re- 
sided mostly in New Westminster, B.C. Rose 
died in 1966. Arthur passed away in 1980 of 
pneumonia, 

The pioneers of the community shared 
many happy times, but also sad times. Wed- 
dings were always happy occasions. In January 
1927, Tena became bride-elect of Peter Tuinin- 

a. They were married and resided on the SW 
He61-35, which Douwe had purchased from 
‘Tina Caughlin. A few months after Peter and 
‘Tena were married they found themselves ex- 
pecting a baby, which made them excited and 
happy. This happiness was short-lived when 
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Tena suddenly took very ill on a Friday. Peter 
brought her home, where Betje helped nurse 
her. A doctor came out from Westlock and diag- 
nosed her sickness to be infantile paralysis 


Trpsma farmyard. George, Harry Schelly, 1929. 


(polio). There was no medication to be given 
and the health authorities did not know much 
about the disease. A week later (September 30, 
1927) Tena was called home to her Heavenly 
Father. A health inspector came from the city 
and quarantined the Terpsma farm. No one 
could come and no one could leave. The family 
prepared the body for burial and the casket was 
brought to the road where C. K. Mast picked it 
up with his truck. Ada and Florence came from 
the city and accompanied C. K. to the funeral 
services which were held in the graveyard. Nei- 
ther Peter nor the others of Tena’s family were 
permitted to attend the funeral service 
‘Quarantine was not necessary, but at that time 
little was known about the sickness. 

Douwe enjoyed gardening, each year rais- 
ing many vegetables and potatoes. During the 
winter he sold carrots, beets, turnips, or po- 
tatoes to the Chisholm lumbering camp run by 
‘Tom Wilson. Douwe delivered them to the 
camp, but had to wait for mild days so the 
vegetables would not freeze. One winter day in 
1923, John had to bring a load of potatoes to the 
camp. Muskeg Michael rode along since he had 


a job at the Chisholm camp. John and some 
others were planning to log in another berth on 
the Athabasca River, so John needed his team 
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of Clydesdales and a cook stove along. The 
potatoes were put in the bundle rack on the 
sleigh and the cook stove was put in the cutter, 
which was hitched up behind the sleigh. Both 
the Clydesdales and the light team were 
needed to pull, so Norman came along to take 
the light team home. When they started off 
north along the trail, all went well. But north of 
the settlement the trail became quite narrow. 
The sides of the rack got stuck against trees 
alongside the trail. At first John would stop and 
chop the trees down before continuing, but the 
weather turned cold and it began blowing and 
snowing, making John anxious to reach the 
camp. He did not bother to stop anymore 
whenever he saw a narrow place ahead on the 
trail; he simply gathered up speed and went 
right through the narrow spots. Soon all the 
sides of the rack were gone and only the flat 
rack was left! When they got to the Horseshoe 
Bend hill just above the lumber camp, John took 
the heavy team and what was left of the bundle 
rack down the steep hill. Muskeg Michael fol- 
lowed with the light team and the cutter. After 
getting something to eat at the camp Norman 
took the cutter and the light team home, but it 
was dark long before he got there. 

Betje did a lot of sewing for the family. She 
did most of it in the evening after the daily 
chores were done, working by the light of a coal 
oil lamp. Whether it was the poor lighting or 
something else, her eyesight was ruined by the 
time she was fifty. During the 1920s, a fellow 
came around selling glasses and Betje boughta 
pair that suited her. Florence and Ada told her 
to get her eyes tested by an eye doctor and not 
to use those glasses. But Betje insisted she 
could see just fine with them and never did go 
to the eye doctor. 


Bato, 1923, 


‘A tragic incident struck the Terpsma family 
in April 1928, Wood on which coal oil had been 
spilled was being burned in the cook stove 
when an explosion took place in the stove, 
throwing the doors open. Fire shot out over the 
kitchen floor. Betje had to run through the fire 
to reach the water pail and her clothes caught 
fire. She ran outside, broke the ice off the pud- 
dies and rolled in them. By that time she was 
severely burned in many places, especially 
around her waist, where all the material from 
her skirt and blouse was gathered tightly 
against her body. Betje did not want to go tothe 
hospital and, not knowing any better, had Dou- 
we put cotton batting on the burns. Dr. Verreau 
came later from Barrhead and painstakingly 
plucked the cotton strands out of the wounds 
with tweezers. Betje was laid up for three 
months before she recovered enough to be up 
and around again. Florence came and took care 
of the family for the first six weeks. Others 
helped out as well; Dina Messelink did the 
wash for the family. The only good thing that 
resulted from the fire was that there were no 
bedbugs in the house anymore. During the 
fire, the smoke had oozed out between the logs 
and killed all the bugs. 

In the spring of 1929, Douwe and Betje de- 
cided to return fo Edmonton. They had a farm 
sale and rented out their land — two quarters 
with about one hundred acres cultivated — to 
the Elzinga family. John had married Harda 
Lievers in 1928 so only the two boys, Norman 
and George, went along to Edmonton. There 
Douwe bought a seven-acre plot with a house 
on it and raised potatoes and vegetables. Butt 
was the years of the hungry thirties and the 
produce did not sell, even though at one time 
they were selling ninety pounds of potatoes for 
only fifteen cents. One winter the Terpsmas 
had 1700 bushels of potatoes stored in the root 
cellar, unable to sell them. They kept them until 
June, when they started to rot and had to be 
dumped. Norman and George went back to 
Neerlandia to take up farming. In 1937 Norman 
took over the original homestead arid George 
took over Douwe’s second quarter, the 
Caughlin homestead. 

Douwe and Betje lived on their acreage for 
ten years. On May 16, 1939, Betje passed away 
from gallbladder and liver trouble. After she 
died, Douwe sold the acreage and lived with a 
brother in Lynden, Washington, for a time. He 
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visited his children and spent the summers 
with Norman and his family. Later he married a 
widow, Etje Westra, from’Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin. They were married three years, and then 
he became a widower once again. He moved to 
New Westminster and resided there till his pas- 
sing on April 7, 1954, from stomach cancer. 
Both Douwe and Betje are buried in the 
Neerlandia cemetery. 
Florence Baker 
Norman Terpsma 


SIEBREN AND WILLEMKE (DE BOER) 
TIEMSTRA 

Siebren (Simon) Tiemstra (Tiymstra) was 
born May 3, 1886, in Bolsward, Friesland, the 
Netherlands. When he grew up Siebren 
wanted to join the army but was refused be- 
cause he was too short. Willemke de Boer, a 
cousin to Siebren, was born April 25, 1889, also 
in Bolsward. She was born into a farming fam- 
ily. When she was five years old she had to 
deliver bread every morning before school, a 
job for which she was paid three stuivers a 
week, But Willemke soon had to quit school 
and work for boeren. Through school she knew 
Froukje Eerdmans, who lived in a splendid 
house in the same town. Sometimes, when 
Willemke passed by the Eerdmans house, there 
would be sounds of people singing and an 
organ being played, and she would stand close 
tothe house and listen to the beautiful sounds. 
Froukje was of a different social class, and that 
meant the girls would not have much to do with 
each other. 

Siebren began courting Willemke, but in 
1906 he and his stepbrother Jan Anema went to 
America. Willemke's brother Johannes farmed 
in Harrison, South Dakota, so Harrison was 
Siebren’s destination. He found work with a 
farmer there and later rented land from him. 
Willemke came to Harrison in 1907, and she 
and Siebren were married January 16, 1908. 
Froukje Eerdmans also came to America, and 
she married Jan Anema. Away from the 
Netherlands, where social class divides peo- 
ple, Willemke and Froukje became close 
friends. Siebren enjoyed farming there and had 
an opportunity to buy the land he was renting, 
but was attracted by an article placed in De 
Wachterby H. Kippers. It stated that in Alberta, 
Canada, 160 acres could be bought for ten dol- 


lars, although it did not say that the 160 acres 
were nearly all bush. Siebren could not resist 
the lure, and in 1911, he, Willemke, and their 
two sons, Albert (Ulbe) George (May 30, 1908) 
and Gerben (April3, 1910), travelled north with 
the Anemas by train to Edmonton. 





Alber, Gerben, Ysbrand, c. 1912. 


Once in Edmonton the Tiemstras lived in a 
tent in Fraser Flats. The tent had a floor of 
boards, and during the winter Siebren puta fly 
over the tent. Beside them lived the Tjeerd 
Visser family, and Gerben and Tena Visser 
often played together. One day both of them fell 
into an abandoned outhouse pit, much to the 
disgust of Siebren, who cleaned them up. 

Siebren was anxious to begin farming. One 
or two men had searched for land in the Thor- 
hild area and found open land that had few 
trees. Siebren filed on a quarter in that area in 
April 1911. But later he discovered that most of 
the land was under water, and he abandoned it. 
On December 18, 1911, Siebren took up the NW 
14-61-3-5 in what was later called Neerlandia as 
a homestead. He built a cabin on it in January 
1912 and stayed there until April 1, when he 
returned to Edmonton to work. A third son, 
Ysbrand, was born to the Tiemstras on July 1, 
1912. The Tiemstra family moved to the home 
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stead in January 1913. Siebren had bought a 
team of oxen and packed all their household 
goods on a sleigh for the trip. 

During their first years on the homestead 
the Tiemstras were supplied with wild meat by 
the trappers who lived north of them. One of 
the trappers, George Wing, would often come 
to tell Siebren where he could find a moose, 
deer, or bear that had been shot, and Siebren 
would go into the bush with his oxen to drag 
the meat out. Siebren also snared rabbits and 
shot prairie chickens and partridges. To catch 
rabbits in the winter, he would put a fence 
around the haystack beside the stable, make a 
little hole in the fence, and put a snare in it. 
Willemke cooked the choice pieces of the rab- 
bits and Siebren hung the carcasses in the 
chicken coop for the chickens to eat. 

Siebren’s homestead was at the southern- 
most part of the settlement. Many men who 
came to look for homesteads would stop at the 
Tiemstras’ place first, often spending the night 
there. Other times whole families stayed until 
they had some place of their own. In some 
instances the stay stretched to weeks instead of 
days. Tiemstra’s log house was twenty-five by 
sixteen-feet and had one large living area and 
two bedrooms. When there was company the 
kitchen floor was often covered with blankets at 
night; sometimes there were as many as four- 
teen people sleeping on the floor. When men 
came looking for homesteads Siebren was will- 
ing to take them through the settlement to se- 
lect a suitable quarter. He would sometimes go 
to Edmonton to pick up new settlers with his ox 
team and wagon. It took about two weeks to 
make the round trip. 


aiid 


Wilemke holding Ysbrand, Albert, Gerben, Siebren, 1913, 


Siebren was the mail carrier from Mellow- 
dale to Neerlandia for four or five years. Oncea 
week he would go early in the morning to Al 
bert Mast's place to pick up any outgoing mail, 
and bring it to the post office in Mellowdale. By 
the time he got back to Mast’s with the Neerlan- 
dia mail, it would be late in the day. When 
Siebren got a horse in 1916 he hitched it up toa 
two-wheeled cart to use for getting mail. Usu- 
ally there was a fairly heavy bag of mail to take 
back, especially when there were parcels from 
Eaton’s init. The winters that Siebren was gone 
working, Willemke hauled the mail. Albert and 
Gerben went along to drive the horse for her, 
but they were not allowed to handle the mail 
themselves because they were underage. 


Siebron, Albert, Ysbrand, Della Anema, Gerben, 1916. 


Siebren worked elsewhere during the win- 
ter to make some money. He usually worked at 
Fluet’s Sawmill, leaving early Monday morning 
and returning Saturday night. Many Saturday 
nights Willemke sat up until the midnight 
hours patching Siebren’s clothes, then washing 
them so they would be dry and ready for Mon- 
day morning. While Siebren was gone, 
Willemke did the chores. 

While clearing, Siebren found that much of 
theland on his quarter had burnt timber under- 
neath and was very heavy clearing. The dead 
logs underneath had been big trees, much 
thicker than the ones that were standing. Sie- 
bren applied for the patent this homestead in 
December 1916. He was cropping eighteen 
acres and six more were brushed, with the bal- 
ance being heavy brush. The other improve: 
ments were two log stables, a twenty-eight-foot 
well, and two miles of pole fence. Siebren had 
come with four cattle in 1913; by 1916 he had 
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eight cattle and a horse. Siebren made hay for 
the animals from the meadows east along the 
Shoal Creek. He and Jan Anema usually 
worked together, making the hay in summer 
and bringing it home in winter. 

(One time while Siebren was breaking land, 
the coulter on his breaking plow broke. Siebren 
quickly decided that he could walk just as fast 
ashis team of oxen would and carried the twen- 
ty-five-pound coulter all the way to 
Rossington, where the blacksmith Fletcher 
Johnson lived. The blacksmith fixed it for Sie- 
bren, then said, “If a man has that much ambi- 
tion, to walk all that way with such a heavy 
thing, then I can’t charge him.” Siebren walked 
back'the same day with the coulter. 

Ysbrand became sick with the measles in 
1917 and, just when he seemed to be recuperat- 
ing, took a turn for the worse. Within a few 
days he died. 

During the flu epidemic of 1918 Siebren and 
his neighbours helped each other out. When 


Lambertus Janssen and his family, who lived 
justsouth of Siebren’s, came down with the flu, 


Siebren did their chores. Later Lambartus re~ 
turned the favour when Siebren became sick. 

Pete Louws, a bachelor who lived just north of 
‘Tiemstras, came over when he felt the flu com- 
ing on — he was afraid that if he became des- 
perately ill, no one would find him. After 
several days, though, he recovered and re- 
tamed to his shack. 


‘Abert, Margaret Messelink, Gerben, Jo Messelink, 1919, 


A daughter, Emma (Ymkje), was born July 
2, 1919. The following winter was a long one. 
Siebren did not have enough feed for his cattle 
and had to go to Mellowdale to get straw from 
the Metzgers. The snow was so deep that he 


had to go over drifts to get there and could not 
follow the trail. When spring finally came, all 
the cattle were still alive, but very weak. Sie- 
bren let them out to forage, but three or four of 
them died after walking too far in their weak- 
ened condition. 

Siebren was a nimble and active man. He 
could do headstands, walk on his hands, and 
jump higher than most anyone in the settle- 
ment — quite a feat for someone of his short 
stature. He was usually willing to try anything 
and was always cheerful. 

Willemke was tall and much quieter than 
Siebren. She and Froukje Anema were still 
close friends and visited each other often. 
Froukje did a lot of sewing for Willemke, who 
did not sew at all except for patching and mend- 
ing on her hand sewing machine. Willemke 
spent many evenings knitting socks, mittens, 
or sweaters for the fami 

Besides doing the family’s wash, Willemke 
washed clothes for others. This included patch- 
ing and mending them. George Heileman, a 
widower from Mellowdale, would come to the 
Tiemstras once a week and change into his 
freshly-cleaned clothes there, leaving his dirty 
ones for Willemke to take care of the next week. 
He often gave Willemke a piece of tallow in 
return for the washing. Pete Louws also 
brought his clothes to Willemke to be washed. 

Each summer mosquitoes were a plague. 
‘Towards bedtime, when the mosquitoes be- 
came unbearable, Willemke would make a 
smudge in the cook stove by covering the wood 
with green grass. She would leave the metal 
plate off the stove to let the smoke spread 
through the house. Soon the mosquitoes 
would be crowded against the windows, trying 
to escape. Then Willemke and the children 
would kill the mosquitoes with wet rags. The 
family could then go to bed and sleep peace- 
fully until four or five o’clock in the morning, 
when the mosquito population inside had 
again risen to an uncomfortable level. When 
Willemke had gardening to do she made four or 
five smudges in five-gallon pails and spaced 
them in the garden so she could work without 
too much distraction. 

Before the Neerlandia church had its own 
minister, Siebren often went to pick up the 
minister (usually Rev. Jongbloed of Edmonton) 
who was to preach in church the coming Sun- 
day. The minister would have to be met at Dus- 
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seldorf, which was as far as the stage went. 
Sometimes the minister would stay overnight 
at the Tiemstra’s as well. 

‘The four-mile trip to church on Sundays 
took up to one-and-a-half hours with the 
horses and wagon. The trail was so poor that 
Siebren had to drive slowly just to stay on the 
wagon. He would often walk to church instead, 
sometimes with Emma on his shoulders. In the 
winter the sleigh could be used and that went 
much faster. If it was too cold, though, 
Willemke stayed home with the children and 
read them Bible stories. In between services the 
Tiemstras would sometime stay at the Anemas 
for lunch. Siebren served in consistory for 
many years, He kept up on church matters by 
reading Dutch church papers and other books. 
Siebren taught Sunday school for some years 
and would often tell the Christmas story fo the 
children at the annual Christmas concert in 
church. 

Siebren bought a team of mules, Jack and 
Jerry, during the 1920s. Siebren found them to 
bbe clever animals. If he took them toa field and 
plowed three rounds with them the first day, 
the following time he went there they would 
plow three rounds, then stubbornly refuse to 
do any more. Siebren would use one of the 
mules, hitched up to the buggy, to take the 
family to church. He kept the mules for five or 
six years. 

The original Tiemstra house was built of big 
unpeeled spruce logs. It had a sod roof which 
dripped whenever it rained. Willemke would 
often have to move the beds to spots where 
there were no drips. Siebren later built an addi- 
tion of peeled logs which was used as a kitchen. 
In 1926, with the help of his son Gerben and Jim 
Johnman, he built a two-storey lumber house. 

‘Albert and Gerben had already quit school 
by the time Emma was old enough to go. She 
began school in 1926, when she was seven years 
old. She was the only one going to school from 
that comer of the settlement, so at first she 
boarded with the Ingwersens. Ingwersen’s 
daughter Annie would braid Emma’s long hair 
each morning. But, even though she went 
home weekends, Emma became homesick and 
was soon moved to the Anemas. Her hair, 
though, was cut short to make less bother. Sie- 
bren would pick Emma up every Friday night, 
then bring her to school again Monday morn- 
ing. Later, after the Albert Mast family moved 





back from Edmonton, Emma walked to school 
with the Mast children. Doris Wilson also lived 
along the way, and the children looked out for 
her, but she usually had work to do before and 
after school and rarely had time to walk with 
them. Emma never wore shoes to school be- 
cause they would get ruined ifit should happen 
to rain. Depending on the weather, therefore, 
she either wore rubbers or went barefoot. 





Tractor and seed drill in transport. Siebren holding Joe, 
Gerben and Albert on tractor, 1980. 





Emma, Tena, Albert, Wilemke, Siebren. Front: Rose, Joe, 
1931. 


Siebren and Willemke had two more chil- 
dren: Rose (Rooske) was born October 20, 1923, 
and Joe Johannes) on March 1, 1929. In 1931 
Albert married Tena Wierenga and Gerben 
married Tena’s cousin, Trientje, daughter of 
Andries and Rika Wierenga. 

Emma married John Schuman of Bruder- 
heim on April 28, 1939. They farmed in Naples 
and raised a family of three children. In 1941 
Rose married John Ingwersen of Neerlandia. 

Siebren and Willemke retired in 1944. Their 
sons took over the farm, with Albert taking the 
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north half of 14-61-3-5 and Gerben the south 
half. Siebren bought five acres at the Corner 
from John Ingwersen. He resold it in 1946, and 
he, Willemke, and Joe went for a trip to the 
states, first to South Dakota where Willemke's 
brother lived, and then to California where a 
sister lived. In 1947 Siebren and Willemke 
moved to Lynden, Washington. Joe stayed in 
California and married Charlene Kuiphof in 
1949, 


Willemke, Siebren, 1959, 


Around 1955 Siebren and Willemke re- 
turned to Neerlandia to live. They bought 
Henry Bouwman’s house and moved there. 
Siebren remained an active person. A week 
before he died he was still doing handstands. 
He passed away May 25, 1960. Willemke then 
moved to Barrhead, living in her own home 
until 1974 when she went to Barrhead Nursing 
Home. She passed away February 3, 1979. 

‘Tiemstra Family 


ULBE TIEMSTRA 
IKE TIEMSTRA 

Ulbe Tiemstra (Tiymstra) was born August 
3, 1854, in Wommels, Friesland, the Nether- 
lands. He later owned a farm in the area. His 
first wife, Roosye de Boer, died, leaving Ulbe 
and four children, one of whom was Siebren. 
Ulbe remarried to a widow, Sietske de Haas, 


who had two children. One of those two chil- 
dren, Jan Anema, immigrated with Siebren to 
the U.S.A., and later both of them home- 
steaded in Neerlandia. 

‘Two more children were born into Ulbe and 
Sietske's family: Ike (Ysbrand) on September 1, 
1898, and Charles (Tjeerd) on January 30, 1903. 
Sietske died in a flu epidemic in 1919. Ulbe had 
sold his farm in 1916 because he was dissatisfied 
with the government intervention in farming 
Then Charles decided to immigrate to Canada 
and he persuaded Ike to come with him. Ulbe 
decided to go along and visit Siebren. He 
planned to stay for about six months 


Coal miners: Ted Reitsma, Charles, ike, 1921 
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After the three arrived in Neerlandia in June 
1920, Ulbe and ‘ke stayed with Siebren. Ike 
worked for him that first summer. Ulbe liked 
the country so much that he decided to remain 
in Canada. Wherever he went, he was never 
seen without his klompen. He had a plain pair 
that he wore during the week and another 
handsomely-painted pair that he wore Sun- 
days. Ulbe died in 1922 or 1923 at the age of 68. 
In the fall of 1920 Ike and his brother, 
Charles, worked on a roadcrew. During the 
following years he worked for other farmers 
and, during the winter, in an Edmonton coal 
mine. He bought the SW 4-62-3-5 from Jacob 
Olthuis in 1924. On it he kept a few milking 
cows, some horses, and some sheep. Ike re- 
mained a bachelor. The difficulties of pioneer- 
ing took its toll, and in the late twenties he 
developed mental problems. He was hospi- 
talized in Oliver Mental Institute in 1929 and 
remained there until his death on October 25, 
1952. 
‘Tiemstra Family 


JELLE AND ANKE (WIJNIA) TUININGA 
CLARENCE AND TRIENTJE (WIERENGA) 
TUININGA 

In the early 1900s, a Dutch newspaper ran 
an article written by Mr. Henry Kippers of Ed- 
monton. The article stated that the Alberta gov- 
ernment was selling 160-acre parcels of land for 
tendollars. As the prospects fora farm labourer 
in the Netherlands did not look promising, this 
offer was irresistible to many Dutchmen, in- 
cluding Jelle Tuininga (Tuinenga). Therefore, in 
1911, Jelle (born on September 12, 1868) and 
‘Anke Tuininga (born on January 6, 1866) took 
the big step; they left Wommels, Friesland, the 
Netherlands,,and sailed across the ocean. 

‘The Tuiningas had two sons — Klaas, born 
on March 26, 1893, and Jim (Jacobus), born on 
July 19, 1896. Jim sailed with them but Klaas, 
then 18 years of age, stayed behind because of 
lack of funds. Upon arrival in Canada, Jelle, 
‘Anke, and Jim boarded a train and travelled to 
Edmonton, where they stayed for three years. 
Tele worked for the city digging sewer line 
ditches with a shovel. To help improve their 
financial situation, Anke took in boarders. 

By 1912 son Klaas had earned enough 
money to pay his passage and boarded an En- 
glish ship of the Allan Line, bound for Canada. 
Tt was early spring when the ship arrived in 








Canada. The St. Lawrence river was still 
frozen, and the ship was forced to dock at 
Halifax rather than at Montreal. From Halifax, 
Klaas took the train to Edmonton where he 
joined his family. For three years he worked at 
Swift's Packing Plant along with his brother. 
They worked ten hours a day at 20¢ per hour — 
a good wage for those days. 

Jelle’s aim was to be a farmer. Therefore, in 
1913, he set out for Neerlandia with his friend 
‘Anne Rintjema. They travelled with a team of 
horses and a wagon loaded with supplies, 
among which were a sulky plow anda tent. On 
January 3, 1914, they filed on adjoining quarters 
—Jelle on the SE 19-61-3-5 and Anne on the SW 
20-61-3-5. They lived in a tent the first winter. 
‘One night, they were so cold that they took the 
team of horses into the tent with them in an 
attempt to get warm. It was a costly move be- 
cause the horses ate the year’s supply of to- 
bacco. Anne did not stay in Neerlandia and 
never did prove up his land. 

Jelle had no idea how to judge what was 
good land in Alberta, but he did select a pleas- 
ant location. A small knoll overlooking a little 
lake was his choice ofa site. There were no fish 
in the lake, but a variety of birds — including 
red-winged and yellow-headed blackbirds — 
frequented the area. The lake was to be the 
water supply for man and beast for many years. 
‘Trees were chopped down to clear the building 
site, and the logs were piled up to be used in 
constructing a cabin. The roof was made from 
tarpaper and rough boards. Lumber for the 
roof was bought from a sawmill in the area for 
$10 per thousand board feet. Then, when the 
cabin was ready (the summer of 1914), Anke 
came to the farm to live. 

Life was not easy in those years. The 
cookstove and a square drum heater were all 
Jelle and Anke had to keep their living quarters 
warm. Sleeping upstairs in their log cabin, the 
Tuiningas often had frost, formed by their 
breath, on the blankets. Clothes had to be 
washed by hand and ironed with flatirons. Jelle 
and Anke grew their own vegetables. Grauwe 
‘erwten were raised and eaten regularly. 

In the spring of 1915, Klaas came to join his 
parents. He and his father cleared and plowed 
the land using horses, rather than oxen as 
many farmers did. Then during the late sum- 
mer or fall, Klaas would go to southern Alberta 
to work for other farmers, and during the win- 
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ter he would work in sawmills and lumber 
camps in the Neerlandia area. 

‘or many, life on the frontier was a chal- 
lenge, an adventure — but not for Anke. She 
loved to have people around her. In the Nether- 
lands she had peddled bread and stopped to 
have a little chat at each house. In Edmonton, 
she had had boarders. Now, stuck on a home- 
stead where she saw few people, she was 
starved for company. Sometimes when she saw 
friends on their way to visit her husband's 
brother, Klaas, and family, she would run out to 
the road to stop them fora little talk. As often as 
not, she would persuade them to visit her in- 
stead — much to her sister-in-law’s dismay. 
No, life in Neerlandia in the pioneer years was 
not for her. She often said that she would have 
crawled back to the Netherlands if it had been 
possible. 


‘Anke, Jel. 


Jelle and Anke were both of medium height. 
Jelle had fine black hair which he parted in the 
middle, and a beard which Anke kept neatly 
trimmed for him. He had crinkly eyes which 
sparkled when he was amused. Anke’s hair, 
quite different from Jelle's, was sparse and 
wiry. In those days women seldom washed 
their hair, and whether because of that or be- 
cause of its wiriness, Anke’s hair stood straight 
out when she combed it. Anke combed her hair 
energetically, as she did everything else, get- 
ting red in the face as she wound it into a little 
bun. She was always bustling around to get her 
work done. She liked to maintain a schedule: 
breakfast, dinner, and supper were served ex- 


actly at 8:00 a.m., 12:00 noon, and 6:00 p.m. 
respectively. 

jelle was a more quiet person than his wife, 
although he could be sharp-spoken when the 
occasion demanded it. Both he and his brother, 
Klaas, were well versed in Biblical knowledge, 
but when it came to presenting their views 
publicly, Jelle tended to stay in the background. 

During those years, ministers came from 
Edmonton and the U.S.A. to preach. The min- 
isters usually stayed at Jelle and Anke's place, 
because they had more room than others did. 
Both Jelle and Anke enjoyed this — Anke be- 
cause it meant company, and Jelle because he 
enjoyed discussing matters of Christian living 
with them. 

‘The Tuiningas travelled to church by sled in 
winter, but in summer they often walked 
When they walked, Anke would take extra 
socks along so they could change when they 
reached church; the heavy dew in the long 
grass soaked the socks they were wearing. 

In 1920 Klaas made profession of faith. 

In 1929, Klaas built a house for himself and 
his parents. The materials for it cost him $450. It 
‘was one of the few frame houses in Neerlandia 
at that time. The kitchen was finished off in- 
side, but the two-by-fours were visible in the 
rest of the house. An unusual feature of the 
house, for that time, were the “store-bought” 
doorknobs. Everyone said, “Such a big house! 
—and for only three people.” 


‘Klaas Tuininga Jc house built in 1929. 


But perhaps Klaas had plans no one knew 


about. There had been a recent influx of immi- 
grants to Neerlandia. Among them were three 
Wierenga families, each with several girls. Sure 
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enough, Klaas decided to court Trientje 
Wierenga, daughter of Lammert and Hen- 
dertje. They saw each other, at most, twice a 
week, but being 39 and 30 years of age respec- 
tively, Klaas and Trientje thought there was no 
time to engage in a lengthy courtship. After 
three months, on Sunday, May 8, 1932, they 
were married. Klaas had become a Canadian 
citizen in June 1920. Now, through marrying 
him, Trientje automatically became one too. 
After the regular church service, Klaas and Tri- 
entje went fo the Wierengas for supper, and 
later that evening Klaas brought Trientje to her 
new home by horse and buggy —a distance of 
10 miles. That night bells rang; someone had 
tied cow-bells under their bed. That was the 
extent of their honeymoon. 

At six o’clock the next morning Klaas went 
to workin the field. That was the first day it was 
possible that year because it had been a wet 
spring. Klaas’ parents lived in the house with 
the newly-married couple. Three months later 
in July 1932, Mother Anke died from cancer, at 
the age of 66. Menne Nanninga made the cof- 
fin; there were no other expenses involved. 

‘On August 13, 1933, Klaas and Trientje's first 
daughter, Henrietta, was born. The mid-wife, 
‘Aaltje Baker, had to be picked up early that 
Sunday morning to help with the delivery. 
Trientje spent over two weeks in bed and 
vowed never to have another baby, but the fol- 
lowing August, on the 24th, a son, Jelle, was 
born. Then on April 8, 1936, along came a sec- 
ond son, Lambert, and on December 5, 1937, a 
third, James. For every delivery, Aaltje Baker 
received five dollars. 

Doing the wash for a family of four children 
was quite an undertaking. Pake Jelle would 


urea. Pood velhe 
haul water up from the lake with a yoke on his 
shoulders, from which a pail hung on each 
side. The water had to be heated in large boilers 
onan old, woodburning cookstove. It was put 
on the stove the night before washday and the 
woodbox was filled (a task which required 
many trips to the woodpile). In this way, Trien- 
tje could get an early start on Monday morning. 
She would be up at 4:30 a.m. so that she could 
get the wash on the line before the children left 
for school in the morning. Once the water was 
heated, it was taken in small pails from the 
stove toa hand-operated washing machine. All 
the clothes were washed in one tub of water and 
then rinsed in a second tub of clean water. In 
winter, the clothes were then hung on lines 
upstairs, where they often stayed until they 
were needed again. 
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During the first years of their marriage, 
Klaas and ‘rientje were plagued by bedbugs. 
Trientje would search the mattress creases for 
the little creatures, but the problem remained. 
Finally, one summer, a granary was pulled be- 
side the house. The family lived in it during the 
day, while the heaters and stoves were stoked 
to full capacity in an attempt to kill the bed- 
bugs. Itis a wonder that the house did not burn 
down. But the heat did control the bedbugs, 
and when the house had cooled off, Trientje 
would sweep up the dead bugs. Two years 
later, when the house was finished off, thé bed- 
bug problem disappeared. 

Klaas and a friend, Tjibbe Reitsma, went 
regularly to the weekly Men’s Society meet- 
ings. Coming home on horseback, they would 
discuss items of interest to both of them. Be- 
cause they both had loud voices, they could be 
heard coming a mile away. 

‘Although the Tuiningas had no radio, they 
learned of a memorable event which occurred 
in 1939. One August morning their neighbour, 


‘Anne Elgersma, came over to tell them that he 
heard on the radio that another oorlog had 
started. That year, on August 28, a second 
daughter, Edith was born to Klaas and Trientje, 
and the next year, on December 2, a third, 
Anke, was born. 


Clarence, Jim. 


Going to church in the winter required de- 
termination and preparation. The Tuiningas 
had to rise earlier on Sundays than on a week- 
day morning in order to reach the church on 
time. They travelled in a closed sleigh drawn by 
two horses. At their feet were preheated stones 
wrapped in towels. For a few years they went to 
Grace and Oene Piers’ for Sunday lunch. Once 


the Piers family started growing, the Tuininga 
family prepared a wooden apple box full of 
sandwiches each Sunday, and between services 
stayed in a small heated shack located one- 
quarter mile south of the hamlet that belonged 
to Anne Elgersma. When they returned home 
at the end of the day, their house was stone- 
cold, and everyone shivered till the fires were 
started and had warmed the house. 

‘During the summer months, Trientje and 
the children would sometimes go by horse and 
democrat to visit her family for the day. Along 
the way she would pick up “hitch-hikers’. One 
time she picked up Bill Oldegbers, a great sto- 
ryteller. He told the kids that he could jumy 
higher than the trees growing beside the road. 
When he stood up to show them, their eyes 
grew big and their mouths popped open. Was 

going to take off? No, he only jumped a 
couple of inches! What a surprise. 

In 1941 an old Hudson car was purchased. 
Everyone looked forward to the luxury of rid- 
ing in a car, Mastering the art of driving, 
though, proved to be difficult for Klaas, who 
‘was nearly 50 years old at the time. One Sunday 
morning Klaas rode right over an old well on 
the churchyard and got a flat tire. Changing a 
tire on that car was a real pain in the neck; Klaas 
could be heard fixing the tire during the church 
service. Many hammer blows were needed to 
make the outer rim fit over the inner. Klaas’ 
explanation for the accident was that the steer- 
ing had locked, but the hunch of others was 
that the driver was responsible. Another inci- 
dent happened when Klaas was coming home 
from Barrhead. Because there was a car behind 
him, as he approached Baker's corner, he did 
not slow down in time to turn perl. He 
went back and forth over the ditches on either 
side of the road a few times, but eventually 
ended up back on the road again. It is amazing 
how the Hudson took all that abuse — to say 
nothing of the passengers, who had expected 
to ride in comfort. 

During the summer of 1941, Bill Olthuis and 
Jack Tuininga, who owned a well-drilling outfit 
together, came to drill a well for the Tuiningas. 
That put an end to hauling water from the lake. 
The children still had enough chores to do, 
however. The woodbox still had to be filled, 
and before leaving for school in the morning, 
the boys each had to milk one or two cows; the 
girls, not to be let off free, had to make beds and 
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Back: Henny, Clarence, Tent, Jel. Front: Jim, Anke, Gor- 
‘don, Eaith, Lambert, 1960. 


dust the house before breakfast. To get ready 
on time, they had to get up at six o'clock in the 
mornin; 

‘As the Tuininga children walked to school 
they were joined by others, so that the group 
numbered about a dozen by the time they 
reached their destination. It usually took the 
Tuiningas about an hour and a half to walk the 
four miles to school. 

To keep life interesting, another boy, Gor- 
don, was born on November 6, 1944. This baby 
was bom in St. Joseph's Hospital with Dr. Ver- 
reau and the nuns there to help. During the 
final weeks of each pregnancy, and for a few 
weeks thereafter, Trientje always had one of her 
sisters come to help her. This time was no ex- 
ception. 

During all this time, Pake Jelle was living 
with the family. Trientje found him to be an 
uncomplaining person who was easy to get 
along with. On November 6, 1946, after a few 
weeks in St. Joseph’s Hospital, he passed away 
at the age of 78. 

Harvesting days were a busy but exciting 
and enjoyable time, because of the many neigh- 
bours getting together to help. An recibavane 
ing moment for Trientje was when Jacob 
Hiemstra was about to eat some lettuce with his 
noon meal. “Ik dacht al dat mijn eten be- 
weegde,” he said, as he pulled a big green 
worm out of his salad. (I thought already that 
my food was moving.) 





Clarence holding Henny, Tine holaing Jello, 1985. 


‘Through the years there was a lot of con- 
fusion in the post office concerning which mail 
‘was meant for Klaas and which was meant for 
his uncle, also Klaas Tuininga. Therefore, on 
April 22, 1955, “Klaas, the younger” had his 
name officially changed to Clarence. To do this 
cost him $15 and a trip to the courthouse in 
Edmonton. 

Clarence and Trientje, both strong-willed, 
dynamic people, have left their mark on family 
and community. As a young man, Clarence 
conducted Boys and Girls’ Society for many 
years, teaching Bible study and church history. 
Later he diligently taught catechism. He also 
served in the consistory. Ministers heard from 
him in no uncertain terms, as to whether the 
sermon was good or bad. There was never any 
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question of where he stood on any issue. Trien- 
tje, too, was knowledgeable and forceful. Loud 
discussion on a variety of topics could be heard 
in the Tuininga household. The daughters, who 
‘were expected to help Trientje with the house- 
work, did not always appreciate their mother’s 
vocal strength. Henny wrote: 

“Often during the summer holidays, while 
Mom took her nap, we'd sneak out and hide 
behind the garage hoping not be found and put 
back to work. But Mom’s voice carried loud and 
clear; it could not be ignored.” 

Even the farm animals were expected to 
know who was boss and obey. If they went the 
wrong way, Clarence addressed them in strong 
language. 

Tt was not all work and no play, though. 
After supper Clarence and Trientje relaxed and 
spent time with the children doing such things 
48 playing, games with them or helping them 
with their homework. When the children were 
small, they would stand on their father’s feet 
and he would walk them around the kitchen. 





Clarence, Tiento, 1954. 


Sometimes he would take one of the children 
on his knees and bounce them up and down to 
the rhythm of Hop, Hop, Hinke, a Frisian 
thyme. In spite of a congenital hip defect which 
caused Triente to cripple, she would chase the 
children around the table, and join in the 
laughter and joking when they all fell in a heap. 
She accepted her handicap gracefully, only 
once saying toher children, “If could only run 
like you.” 

joing to the outhouse was something to be 
dreaded in the winter months. As Trientje 
walked with difficulty at the best of times, 
struggling against wind and snow made these 





The Happy Gang! Jim, Jelle, Lambert. Front: Gordon, 1952. 
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treks hazardous for her. Sometimes Clarence or 
one of the children would go with her to pre- 
vent her from falling. 

As time passed and the boys grew up, Clar- 
ence began to leave most of the farm work to 
them. The last year that he was actively in- 
volved with the farm was 1970, when he helped 
haul bales. He did not seem to age appreciably 
though. He had been bald since he was 19 years 
of age, when he had lost his hair because of 
typhoid fever. He became a bit more rotund as 
the years went by, but until the age of 85 he 
could be seen planting and hoeing the garden, 
picking berries, or walking down the road. He 
averaged five miles a day, swinging his arms 
vigorously as he went. 

‘Trientje kept busy crocheting and knitting, 
first for her children, then for her gran 
children and finally for her great-grand- 
children, She always took an avid interest in the 
farm. 

Life has not always been easy for Clarence 
and Trientje. There have been difficulties and 
differences of opinion, but throughout the 
years of work and play a strong sense of com- 
mitment and love for the Lord has flowed. Pres- 
ently (1984), at the ages of 90 and 81 respec- 
tively, Clarence and Trientje are able, with the 
help of their children, to remain in the house 
Clarence built 51 years ago. Though their early 
years were hard, they did not consider them- 
selves poor as they never lacked food, clothing, 
or shelter. They are thankful to the Lord who 
has blessed them richly. 

Four of their children are living in other 
parts of Canada. Jelle married Henrietta Viss- 
cher of Edmonton in 1963. He was ordained as a 
minister of the Christian Reformed Church in 
the same year. They are living in Lethbridge, 
Alberta, where he is pastor of First Christian 
Reformed Church. They have four children. 
James married Irene Westerhof of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, in 1962. They are residing 
with their four children in Jarvis, Ontario, 
where James is serving as the minister of 
Ebenezer Christian Reformed Church. Edith 
married William Sinema from Granum, Al- 
berta, in 1961. With their five children, they live 
in Edmonton where Bill is an electrical engi- 
neering instructor at NAIT. Anke lives in 
Toronto, Ontario, where she worked for the 
Curriculum Development Centre for several 





years. She is now doing family counselling in 
that city. 
Henrietta De Groot 


KLAAS AND SJOERDJE (WYMA) 
TUININGA 

Klaas and Sjoerdje Tuininga left Oosterend, 
Friesland, the Netherlands, in the spring of 
1912, with nine children ranging in age from six 
months to thirteen years. Klaas had been a 
machinist in a butter factory, but did not see a 
future for his children in the Netherlands and 
had heard many good stories about all the land 
tobe had, practically free, in Canada. But how 
was he to get there? His family used up every 
stuiverhe earned, so one would think that emi- 
gration would have remained a dream. Some 
acquaintances, however, agreed to lend him 
the fare and the Tuiningas set sail on the 
Volendam. 

What a journey — and with so many small 
children! Everyone except the baby was so sea- 
sick that they could not take care of themselves. 
‘Two bachelors on board looked after them. For 
part of the time Klaas was well enough to help 
care for the baby. (This was the only time in his 
life that he changed diapers.) The baby Carrie 
(Gerritje, September 27, 1911) probably escaped 
seasickness because she was used to a lot of 
rocking. 

‘After the lengthy sea voyage the Tuiningas 
arrived in Montreal, but still had a long way to 
travel by train before they reached their desti- 
nation. On arrival in Edmonton they found that 
housing was so scarce that many people lived in 
tents. The Tuiningas managed to do abit better; 
they got a shack 

jow lonesome Sjoerdje was, and how hard 
it was for her to cope in this little shack in a 
strange land! Her husband had a Dutch-En- 
glish dictionary which he had studied before 
coming to Canada, and this was of some help to 
them. Once again they were befriended. Kees 
Van Geest lived alone in a large house and 
invited them to share it with him. The move 
was made eagerly, but living there was not as 
easy as they had hoped. Kees believed that a 
human soul was in his large collie dog and 
expected the Tuininga family to treat it like a 
person. When Sjoerdje, who already had so 
many children to look after and so much to do, 
discovered that this included allowing the dog, 
to shake his wet coat all over the house, she 
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decided it was too much for her to bear. Soon 
they found another house, where they lived for 
a number of years. 





Back: Klaas, Sjoerdje holding Joe. Middle: Bertha, Claus, 
Jennie. Front: Sadie, Pete, Gert, Jack with Carrie, Dave, 
1914. 


During their three years in Edmonton, three 
more children, Joe (Jelle, September 2, 1913), 
Cecil (Sietze Willem, February 23, 1915) and 
Annie (Anke, December 7, 1916) were born to 
Klaas and Sjoerdje. Then, after five years in the 
city, they decided to move to the bush country. 
With twelve children to care for, one might 
consider such a move reckless and irresponsi- 
ble, but the Tuiningas were trusting in God and 
His control of the future. 

Klaas’ brother Jelle and his family were al- 
ready in Neerlandia and, with their encourage- 
ment and help, the move was made in the 
spring of 1917. Klaas bought one team of horses 
anda sleigh and his nephew Clarence (Klaas) 
came from Neerlandia with another. All their 
belongings were loaded on these two sleighs. 
The family clambered aboard, and off they 
went to Neerlandia, with a red cow and calf 
completing the entourage. 

Aninety-mile trek, it took many a day 

(Over muskeg and creeks — no pavement or 
gravel, 

With so many children it was hard to travel. 





One sleigh tipped over, what a worry to Dad: 
Was his organ all right? — nothing else 
mattered. 
(adapted from a poem by Annie) 

Before they left Edmonton, Klaas had pur- 
chased $80 worth of groceries (no luxuries, 
these) on time at the corner grocery store. The 
tallow, flour, sugar, tea, coffee, and salt which 
he bought were expected to last all year. When 
the tallow box was empty it was used as a bed 
for Annie. 

When the Tuiningas arrived in Neerlandia, 
they moved into a house owned by Martin van 
der Heide. The van der Heides were working in 
Edmonton at the time. 

Klaas had filed on the NE 19-61-3-5 on April 
23,1915. Now he and his sons set about making 
a log house with a barn attached, to serve as a 
temporary dwelling. Since lumber was scarce, 
the building was given a sod roof and only half 
of the house floor could be covered with lum- 
ber; the beds stood on a mud floor. The only 
heat was provided by a very small heater and a 
cook stove, but there were never any serious 
ailments because of the cold. 

The eldest children, Bertha (Boukje, March 
16, 1889) and Claus (Klaas, June 15, 1900), stayed. 
in Edmonton to augment the family’s income. 
Bertha sent many welcome parcels of both new 
and used clothing. At Christmas there was usu- 
ally a garment for each, plus a small toy. The 
arrival of a parcel was always a happy occasion. 
Two of the most welcome items were a huge 
drum heater which Claus supplied, and a beau- 
tiful, large range which Bertha sent. Even then, 
with the bitterly cold winters, things froze in 
the house and no one was able to keep house- 

ants. One winter, the potatoes got chilled so 
adly that the Tuiningas ate sweet-tasting po- 
tatoes for the rest of the year. 

Water was obtained from a well by means of 
a bucket. In the winter, as each pail was pulled 
up, the water would splash against the cribbing 
and freeze to it. After water had been hauled 
day after day for the family and livestock, the 
ice got so thick that the pail could not go 
through. Klaas had a good idea: put some 
burning. wood in the pall and let it down onto 
the ice. It worked very well — the ice melted 
and once again water could be hauled up— but 
the Tuiningas drank smoke-flavoured water for 
quite a while. 

A year or two after they moved to their 
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homestead, Klaas built a larger log house, with 
alarge kitchen and bedroom downstairs and an 
upstairs for additional bedrooms. They had 
lumber now for the floors and the roof, but 
there were no shingles, only tar paper, which 
was far from leak-proof. Many a night Mother 
Tuininga went upstairs with ‘tins to catch the 
drips. 

The “old” house was converted to a barn 
and gradually more buildings were con- 
structed, among them a larger log barn and a 
granary. With the help of the sons, land was 
cleared and a large garden planted. Jenny (Jan- 
ke, January 26, 1904), Pete (Pieter, May 20, 
1905), and their mother alll liked gardening. 

Although the Tuiningas were very poor, the 
children accepted their lot. They had a happy 
home and never went to bed hungry. On a 
rainy day, Pete would go outside to the garden 
and bring in some nice, clean white turnips and 
bright carrots for the family to enjoy. Mother 
Tuininga would show the younger children 
how to make a wagon out of the cartes, hold- 
ing on the carrot-slice wheels with matchsticks 
(matchsticks were longer in those days). In the 
fall, potatoes, beets, turnips, and carrots were 
putin the cellar. Sjoerdje made sauerkraut, and 
salted down beans in crocks. 





‘Back: Klaas, Sjoerdje with baby Simon, Claus, Pete. Mido: 
‘Sadie, Gertie, Jennie, Jack. Front: Carrie, Annie, Joe, Ceci, 
1920. 


Two more children, Simon (July 11, 1919) 
and Grace (Grietje, February 17, 1922), were 
born, with Aaltje Baker serving as midwife. 
There were now so many children all over the 
house that they named the place “Dooville”, 
after a comic strip in the Grain Grower's Guide. 
Klaas and Sjoerdje firmly believed that if God 
had entrusted them with these children, He 


would help them take care of them; they never 
suffered any serious consequences of all their 
poverty or hardships. 





Klaas, Sjoerdje, Simon, 1924. 





The Tuiningas did go through many hard 
times. The 1918-19 influenza struck all of them. 
Their neighbours, the van der Heides and Jelle 
and Anke Tuininga, were very helpful during 
this and other hard times. One especially bad 
time was the winter of 1919-20. When Klaas 
patented his land on January 7, 1920, records 
indicate that he had a 30 by 20-foot log house, a 
30 by 30-foot log stable, a 22-foot well, two 
miles of pole fences, and twenty acres of 
cleared land. These improvements were valued 
at $1050. He owned seventeen head of cattle 
and five horses. During that hard winter, most 
of the cattle and horses died because of the cold 
and lack of food. Klaas managed to save four or 
five cows, hoping that they would supply 
cream and milk for the family and cream to sell. 
When spring came, he turned them out to 

raze, One Sunday evening, Pete went on 
Forseback to look for the cows. There they all 
lay, dead, near the slough in which they had 
looked for a green blade of grass — but had 
found only poison hemlock. Pete came home 
crying. No doubt his parents felt like crying 
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“Doovile,” the Tuininga farm. Used withthe permission of The Country Guide, 


too, with their hopes of milk for the family and 
extra income gone in one day. But Father Tuin- 
inga continued to have faith that “the Lord will 
provide.” 

There were other hardships as well. In 1926, 
while building a hip roof barn, Pete injured his 
foot rather badly. He was sitting on the roof, 
chopping at a piece of slab, when he missed 
and chopped right through his boot, severely 
cutting Ee ankle. Aaltje Baker wrapped it up 
and Joe Baker took him to Westlock with his car. 
On the way, they stopped at the home of the 
district nurse, who applied a tourniquet. The 
wound healed perfectly. 

Father Klaas was an idealist and an optimist 
who was very rarely depressed. He usually 
looked at the bright side and made light of 
calamities. Mother Sjoerdje tended to worry 
more. She was often hard-pressed to provide 
enough food for her large family. As the milk 
production decreased she would be obliged to 
add water to the brijin order to have enough to 
serve everyone. Then Klaas would tease her 
saying, “I see you've been milking the black 
cow (a poor milker they had previously 


owned).” Sjoerdje, unable to see the humour 
would reply, ‘Ach, I would gladly give you 
better food, if only I could.” 

Mother Sjoerdje was very thrifty and tried 
her hand at many things, such as making soap 
from tallow and syrup from sugar beets. The 
Salvation Army and Red Cross used to send 
large amounts of used clothing for distribution 
among the families of the seftlements, From 
these Sjoerdje made the children look quite 
presentable. 

The children all walked barefoot until the 
frost. Then the mail-order catalogues did a 
booming business, as everyone needed fleece- 
lined underwear, woolen stockings, felt shoes, 
moccasins, rubbers, or shoepacs. But these all 
cost money, and the Tuiningas could not always 
afford new shoes when they were needed. One 
year, the Tuininga girls helped at Tjibbe Reit- 
‘sma’s place while Tjibbe was working in the 
coal mine in Edmonton. They stayed a week at 
a time to babysit little Sadie while her mother 
did the chores. One beautiful, crisp Saturday 
afternoon, Carrie, her week completed, be 
the walk home. At first her feet were cold, but 
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‘Sjoerd, Jack, Bertha, Grace, 1926. 


soon the cold did not seem so bad and she 
enjoyed the walk. After she was home for a 
while, her mother noticed bloodstains on the 
freshly-scrubbed wooden floor and wondered 
where they came from. On investigation, it was 
found that Carrie's toe was bleeding. Her old 
shoe had worn out. Her mother had sewn thick 
soles onto her socks, but these too had worn 
through, exposing her toe to the freezing cold. 
Because of her frozen toe, Carrie, then about 
ten, was unable to go out for six weeks. This 
was still a happy time for her because the school 
library had just acquired some books, which 
Carrie could read without interruption. Best of 

sssed her grade. 

rtje, June 28, 1908) loved dolls, 
but with fourteen children to provide food and 
clothing for, the Tuiningas could not afford 
dolls. Aaltje Baker felt sorry for Gertie and set 
towork. One day when Gertie came home from 


school, there in the window sat a cute little rag 
doll with nose and all, a handmade gift from 
Aalije. 

At one time, to supplement their income, 
Klaas Tuininga and Siebren Tiemstra bought a 
small thresher nicknamed the Coffee Mill. In 
the winter, Klaas and Siebren would go from 
farm to farm threshing. They would charge by 
the bag. The acreages were small, so they could 
thresh for many farmers. 

Because Neerlandia was far from sources of 
supply it was not always possible to get even 
the necessities. Sometimes the Tuiningas 
would be unable to light the lamps because 
they had run out of coal oil. Then they would sit 
in the dark while Father Klaas would teach the 
children hymns, holding the hymnbook so the 
light of the open cook stove door would fall on 
the page. Klaas and Sjoerdje both enjoyed sing- 
ing, and in their old age sang many songs, 
which they had marked in their hymnbook as 
favourites. Just the same, Sjoerdje was often 
homesick. She would stand outside at night 
gazing at the stars and say, “These same stars 
are shining on Mem in Friesland,” and that 
made her feel somehow closer to her mother. 

‘As in most families of Christian Reformed 
persuasion, it was customary after each meal in 
the Tuininga household to read one chapter 
from the Bible, regardless of the length of the 
chapter. If the chapter was a lengthy one, the 
children would become increasingly restless 
Dave (Douwe, 1901) sat opposite the mirror 
and, as he lost interest in what his father was 
reading, he would begin making faces at him- 
self in the mirror, much to the amusement of 
everyone except his parents. 

In those early years, there were many 


Dave, Jack, 1926. 
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muskrats and weasels, so Jack (Jacobus, March 
28, 1907) and Pete did a lot of trapping. From 
the proceeds of the sale of the pelts in 1923, both 
bought new suits. 


Jack, Sadie, Gertie, Carrie, 


Fora time, things went well, prices went up, 
and in 1924 Klaas could afford a small Fordson 
tractor. He also had a second-hand Model T 
Ford. Later, a larger tractor was obtained and 
used for breaking land. In 1925, the Tuiningas 
moved from their homestead to the NW 
27-61-3-5, which Klaas bought from Willem de 
Groot in order to be closer to the church and 
school. 

‘Then came the Depression, and it was back 
to the good-old flout, sugar, and oatmeal bags 
for pillowcases, sheets, dish towels, aprons, 
and so forth. Sjoerdje was back at soap-making. 
In addition, she made coffee from roasted bar- 
ley and starch from raw potatoes. She would 
grate the potatoes and pour the water off. The 
residue was left to dry. It was then used to 
thicken puddings and to starch clothes. She 
even tried making yeast. 


Grace, James (Buddy) Levy, Simon, 1929 


The entertainment, too, was self-made, 
Flinch was often played with homemade cards 
The children had sleigh rides, visited other 
families to sing and play the harmonica, and 
played such games as Wink and Spin the Bottle. 
Pete and Sadie (Sijke, February 23, 1910) often 
played their mouth organs together. Beginning, 
in 1927, the girls went to a girls’ society on 
Wednesday afternoons where their older sister 
Bertha taught hand sewing. Part of the after- 
noon was spent in Bible study. During the win- 
ter season, Young People’s Society was held 
every week. Bible discussions and reading es- 
says on Bible passages were the main activities. 
The Tuininga youngsters faithfully attended 
these societies. 


Ready for chores. Carre holding Joyce Muller, 1990. 


Life in the new country brought about 
many changes. The Tuininga family became 
trilingual: they spoke Fries, their mother 
tongue, at home; Dutch in church and at cate- 
chism classes; and English in school. 

Alll of the children married and spent part of 
their married life in Neerlandia, except the fol- 
lowing three. Claus married Beatrice Ritz, and 
from this union four children were born. At the 
age of 69, Claus died from a heart attack. Dave 
married Catherine Ballah and lived in Bow- 
ness, Alberta. He and his wife had one daugh- 
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Grace, Simon, Annie, Ceci, Joe, Carrie, Sadie, Gertie, Jack. Seated: Pete, Sjoerd, Kiaas, Claus. 


ter, Ruth. In 1949, Dave, Kate, and Ruth moved 
to Mellowdale, where he died of cancer at the 
age of 49. Gertie married Herman Muller. They 
have eight children and live in Richmond, B.C. 

Kaas and Sjoerdje both lived to a ripe old 
age. Sjoerdje had waist-length black hair which 
she wore ina bun at the back of her head. When 
she was in her eighties her hair was just as dark 


















































First combine in Neerlandia. Klaas, Joe, Jack, Pete. 








as it had been when she was eighteen. Klaas 
suggested (tongue-in-cheek) that this unusual 
phenomenon was a result of her having a life 
with no worries. 

‘The Tuiningas were eventually able to repay 
their fare to their benefactors, although it was 
not till all the children were married and the 
land was sold to their son Simon. They finally 
were able to enjoy some of the material benefits 
of their years of hard work: a comfortable, 
warm house; electricity; a car. In 1937, Klaas 
and his sons Pete, Jack, and Joe bought one of 
the first combines in the Neerlandia area. Both 
Klaas and Sjoerdje enjoyed good health until 
1959, when they died within a few weeks of 
each other. Klaas died in May, at the age of 86. 
His wife followed about six weeks later, at 83 
years of age. 

Carrie Olthuis 


WILLEM AND MANNA (DE GROOT) VAN 
ARK 

Willem van Ark (c. 1889) had been born in 
South Holland, the Netherlands, and em- 
igrated from there in 1910. He travelled first to 
England, then left from Liverpool on May 7 
aboard a ship which had been renamed 
Canada. After arriving in Canada, Willem first 
lived in Ontario for a while, then headed west. 
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Inaletter to J. Maurer, Director of the Infor- 
mation Bureau of the Dutch Immigration So- 
ety (February 17, 1915), Willem wrote, 

“in 1911, I'met a number of Hollanders in 
Edmonton, Alberta, who wanted to take up 
homesteads. But they did not want to live 
amongst people of another nationality... 1 
went to Canada with the idea of taking up a 
homestead and so I found a group of people I 
could join. 

The number of people at that time who 
wanted to take up land was seventeen. In De- 
cember 1911 we set out to look for land. This was 
not easy since we needed to find a district 
where a colony could be established and which 
was capable of expansion in the future, there- 
fore we needed good land and room in the 
surrounding area also. We found what we were 
looking for... when we had examined the 
land properly, we returned and each took up a 
homestead. In the beginning of January, we left 
for our homesteads to build the first houses, 
dig wells, make roads; in short, to prepare to 
live there.” 

Willem had filed on the SW 15-61-3-5, but on 
March 6, 1912, he refiled on the SE 33-61-3-5. 
During the next years he spent some months of 
the year on the homestead and the rest of the 
time he worked as a shipping clerk in Edmon- 
ton. While there he met Manna de Groot, 
whom he later married. From July 1914 to Sep- 
tember 1916 Willem was in the Netherlands, 
serving in the Dutch army asa sergeant. 


After returning to Canada, Willem moved 
to the homestead with Manna. During the fol- 
lowing years, they had two children: Wim 
(Willem) and Zus (Hendrika). Willem filed on 
the NW 21-61-3-5 on August 24, 1916, for his 
stepbrother Herbert Vander Helm who was 
seventeen at the time. Herbert moved from 
Amsterdam and lived with the van Arks for a 
short time before returning to the Netherlands. 

Manna was an excellent seamstress and she 
could make do with very little. The family al- 
ways looked neat and well dressed. Manna 
held classes in her home for the schoolgirls to 
teach them how to embroider. When the con- 
gregation bought an organ, Manna served as 
the church organist. She also started a singing 
group, and the young people often went to the 
van Arks in the evening to sing together. 

In 1921 Willem received the patent to his 
land. According to the records he was cropping 
nine acres of land and owned ten cattle and two 
horses. The other improvements consisted of a 
I6by 20-foot log house, a log barn, 2 log stables, 
a 14-foot cribbed well, 1¥4 miles of two-rail 
fence, 3% cleared acres, and 2 brushed acres. 
‘These were valued at $845. 

Around 1921-22 Willem went to Normal 
School for a year, then taught in Neerlandia 
School from 1922-25. He was a strict teacher but 
he tried to teach the children manners and how 
to conduct themselves properly. He also tried 
to beautify the schoolyard by planting flowers 
and trees. 

After Willem quit teaching, the van Arks 
moved to the Netherlands. By then another 
daughter, Mona, had been born. Willem 
worked as a C.PR. agent for many years in the 
Netherlands, Two more daughters were born to 
the van Arks there. Later the family moved to 
Ontario and then to the U.S.A. 


PIETER AND HILIGIEN (HEUKERS) VAN 
DALEN 

Pieter van Dalen, born January 29, 1845, 
lived in Leerdam, South Holland, the Nether- 
lands. He made a living by transporting freight 
along the waterways of the southern part of the 
province. His cargo was usually sugar beets 
and turf, which was used for fuel. By 1912 Pieter 
and Hiligien’s son Sikko had already immi- 
grated to Canada, where he lived in Edmonton. 
He thought Canada was a good place to live, 
and sent tickets for his parents to join him. In 
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June 1912 Pieter, aged 67, Hiligien (February 7, 
1857), and their children Martha (August 16, 
1883), Nellie (Niesje, March 14, 1895), and Bob 
@artel) made the move. Daughter Jennie (Jan- 
‘je, August 21, 1888) stayed behind since she 
was engaged to be married. 

‘The van Dalens first lived on Fraser Flats in 
Edmonton. A year later Jennie and her hus- 
band, Popko Schuring, also immigrated. In 1914 
Pieter and Hiligien moved to Neerlandia with 
Popko and Jennie. Martha, Nellie, and Bob 
stayed in Edmonton to work, although they 
often came to Neerlandia to visit. The van 
Dalens moved into a one-room log shack close 
to Popko and Jennie’s house, because Hiligien 
‘was an invalid and needed Jennie to cook meals 
for her and Pieter. Later, in fact, van Dalen’s 
shack was moved right against Popko and Jen- 
nie’s house. Popko made an opening between 
the two houses, but put in a door so that each 
family still had its own quarters. 

Pieter loved music and singing, and passed 
these talents on to his children. Jennie, Martha, 
and Nellie often sang together at the annual 
Christmas concert and if Bob was visiting on 
weekends, he would play his mouth organ for 
the young people's coffee party on Sunday eve- 
nings. He was considered one of the best play- 
ers and his playing was enjoyed by all. 

In 1918 Martha married Arie Emmerzael of 
Neerlandia. In September 1921 Nellie married 
Simon Keyzer, a teacher in Neerlandia at the 
time. Simon and Nellie later went to the 
U.S.A., where Simon continued teaching, 


Pete Schuring, Jo Schuring, Pleter, Helen and Annie Em- 
‘merzael, Hilgion, Pete Emmerzael, 1923. 


In the first years on the homestead, Pieter 
helped Popko in any way he could. He even 
cleared three acres on the homestead by him- 
self while Popko was working on the prairie. B 
about 1920 Hiligien was not able to walk at al 
Fortunately she was a tiny woman, making it 
possible for Jennie or one of the other children 
to carry her when necessary. 

When Popko and Jennie left Neerlandia in 
1923, the Emmerzaels moved into the Schuring. 
house and Pieter and Hiligien were provided 
for by Martha. The Emmerzael children, An- 
nie, Peter, and Helen, loved to sit and visit with 
their grandparents. Pieter chewed tobacco and 
bought one-half pound of leaf tobacco ata time. 
‘Annie would take the sticks out of the tobacco 
for him and put the rest in a container. Then 
Pieter could take the tobacco as he needed it for 
his pruimpje. 

Hiligien died February 3, 1929. Later that 
year Pieter moved with the Emmerzaels to van 
Ark’s house. Though he was eighty-four, he 
still took his grandchildren for walks occasion- 
ally or kept an eye on them when Martha was 
away. He never lost his love of music and while 
walking or sitting in his chair would often sing 
‘one of the Psalmen or other Dutch songs that he 
knew by heart. Pieter died January 3, 1932. 

Annie Sturwold 


HENRY VAN DEN BURG 

‘Henry (Hendrik) van den Burg was thirty- 
three years old when he took up the SW 
9-62-3-5 in Neerlandia on December 2, 1914. He 
had been born in Soest, Utrecht, the Nether- 
lands, but had recently lived in Edmonton. On 
his homestead application he listed his pre- 
vious occupation as farmer. 

Henry built a log house on his homestead. 
He agreed to teach the school children of the 
settlement and began teaching in 1915. The set- 
tlers were too poor to pay him a salary, but in 
exchange the schoolboys were to help him clear 
land and make fence posts after school and on 
Saturdays. One time two young fellows came to 
work after school. They were supposed to cut 
willow pickets, but instead they spent their 
time eating a big panful of prunes that Henry 
had supplied — one of the boys ate the prune 
pits and all 

‘The teaching arrangement did not provide 
Henry with enough money to stay on the 
homestead and in 1916 he went to the U.S.A. to 
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work . Since he had been unable to find a wife 
here, he did not return to Neerlandia and later 
moved to Chicago, Ilinois. 


MARTIN AND ANNA ((ANSMA) VAN DER 
HEIDE 

‘Martin van der Heide, born March 10, 1890, 
in Ferwerd, Friesland, the Netherlands, was 
the oldest in a family of seven children. When 
Martin was ten years old, he saw a picture 
entitled The Prairies of America. It showed wild 
animals galloping through the prairie grass 
From that time Martin dreamed of going to 
America and in 1914 he convinced the girl he 
was courting, Anna (Antje) M. Jansma (January 
6, 1890), to go with him. On March 20 they 
sailed from Rotterdam on the Noordam, 

Upon landing in New York City, they were 
told that unmarried couples could not enter the 
country. It did not take Martin and Anna long 
to decide what to do — they were married the 
next morning at City Hall with the aid of an 
interpreter. Later that day they boarded a train 
for South Dakota. But South Dakota was not the 
Promised Land they had expected. The coun- 
try was hilly, bare of trees, and rocky; their 
sponsor had a poorly-kept farm and their meals 
were their wages. 

When Martin and Anna heard from Anna's 
brother and sister, who were living in Edmon- 
ton, how well things were going there, they 
decided to move to Alberta. After working at 
odd jobs in Edmonton, they were hired to work 
for a year for a Wetaskiwin farmer. 

The following account of the van der 
Heides’ experiences in Neerlandia is taken 
from Martin van der Heide’s unpublished 
Dutch autobiography, Fifty years in Canada 
and the United States, written in 1964." 


In the spring of 1916 we went to Edmonton 
where we stayed with friends for a week. We 
decided that Ishould go to Neerlandia and, ifit 
appealed to me, to take up a homestead there. 
To get there I went by train to Clyde where I 
had to wait for the stage to Dusseldorf. Was it 
ever cold; the wind was blowing and the snow 
was drifting. It seemed to me like Siberia. After 
an hour Marshall's stage, an open sleigh, ar- 
rived and all the passengers piled in. wrapped 
myself in some old horse blankets that I found 
in the bottom of the sleigh, but I could not keep 


warm. At Dusseldorf, where I stayed over- 
night, I bought a pair of overshoes. 

‘The following morning I started off for 
Neerlandia, a thirteen-mile trip over very poor 
roads, Sometimes I had to wade through water 
and muck but finally I arrived. After spending 
the night with one of the settlers I started look- 
ing for a suitable homestead. After considera- 
ble walking I decided on a place at the 
southwest of the settlement. Ithad a house and 
asmall barn, both made of logs, about two acres 
ofcleared and broken land, and a dug hole fora 
well. Also, some fencing had been done. I be- 
lieve that for this we paid fifty dollars. This 
seemed cheap enough But the Rouse was built 
of poplar logs which were so crooked that in 
places you could see between them to the out- 
side, However we now had a homestead. 

Once Iwas back in Edmonton, my wife andI 
busied ourselves gathering supplies: house- 
hold furniture, a few tools, some groceries, and 
a team of horses and a wagon. We loaded our 
belongings and pulled out for Neerlandia. The 
first night we lodged with a farmer near Morin- 
ville and the following two nights we stayed in 
vacant farm houses. On the fourth day we 
reached Gaele Baker's place where we had diffi- 
culty crossing a small creek. At the Bakers’ 
suggestion we spent the night with them. The 
next morning they helped us cross the creek, 
which we did by driving right through it since 
the bridge was unsafe. We were only two miles 
from home but it took us another hour or so to 
get there over the poor trail, mud holes, and 
bumps. 

‘We went to work immediately. There was a 
good-sized garden plot that we prepared and 
seeded. Most of the work had to be done with 
axe and shovel. Although we had a team of 
horses and a small plow, we had no money to 
buy more machinery. To make the house a bit 
warmer and to keep out the mosquitoes, we 
filled the cracks with a mixture of moss, clay, 
and cow manure. 

(On warm days the mosquitoes would attack 
by the thousands. One absolutely had to have 
one hand free to keep them away. We usually 
swished a willow branch around — otherwise 
we would be eaten alive. 

We could not buy fresh meat; we had to kill 
our own or go without. Anna would watch for 
prairie chickens and shoot them with a .22 rifle. 
In the evenings I often went to a small lake 
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nearby and shot a duck or two. To attract the 
ducks to land, I would scatter a handful of 
wheat on an open patch of high ground. I also 
went hunting for rabbits, partridges, and 
moose. But I never had much luck with moose 
— you need experience to get a moose 

‘There was a creek running through the set- 
tlement and a lot of fish came upstream in the 
spring. Anna and I caught them with a stick 
witha copper wire loop at the end. We sat on 
opposite banks of the creek, each with a stick, 
and hauled them out one after the other. One 
time we caught so many that we could hardly 
carry them all home. We cleaned and salted 
them and hung them up until they were dry 
enough to store. 

That first winter we had to store up enough 
firewood by the house to last us for the next 
year. The house was very cold in winter. Every- 
thing froze — the water in the pail, in the tea- 
pot, in the coffeepot, and in the slop pail. The 
only place where it did not freeze was in the 
cellar —a little hole under the house where we 
stored our vegetables. The logs of the house 
cracked with the intense cold; it sounded just 
like aifle shot Each night before going to bed 
loaded the wood stove to the top with blocks of 
wood, but in the morning there was not so 
muchas a spark left. Often when I woke in the 
morning there would be frost on my mustache. 
We slept in the loft and when it snowed the 
snowflakes came through holes in the roofing 

aper. (A hailstorm the year before our arrival 
ad damaged the roof). We remedied that by 
stringing up a blanket above our heads 





Flora Terpsma, Katie Hiemstra, Ada Terpsma, Anna van der 
Heide, Anke Tuininga, Jee Tuininga, c. 1916. 





But we did not mind it; we were young and 
strong and always healthy. We were happy in 
spite of the poverty and hardships. Money was 
scarce, everybody was poor in material things, 
and a lot of people were in debt. We too ran out 
‘of money; since we had no children we decided 
to go out working. When spring came (1917) we 
put some of our household goods in the 
‘wagon, hitched up the horses, and rode to Ed- 
monton. There we sold the team and went to 
work in southern Alberta. After harvest we 
went back to Neerlandia for a while to rest up, 
then found jobs in Edmonton. 

When spring of 1919 came we decided to go 
back to our homestead. How foolish we were — 
‘we both had good jobs which we enjoyed, and 
then to go homesteading! We purchased some 
groceries, a few pieces of machinery, a wagon, 
and a team of horses. 

The horses were supposedly harness- 
broke. When I tried to hitch them, however, 
they acted a bit nervous. After hitching them I 
jumped on the wagon and off we went. I tried 
to hold them back but I could not. Soon they 
‘were galloping full-speed down Alberta (118th) 
Avenue. No cars, trucks, or streetcars dared to 
pass, We went flying all the way along the ave- 
nue until we came to the Hudson's Bay Reserve 
where managed to steer the horsesintoa thick 
cluster of willow bushes. There we came to a 
stop. The horses were trembling and the sweat 
was running off their hides. One of the reins, 
had come loose from the bridle. Without it [had 
no control over the team. Iwas hoping that they 
‘would stand still long enough for me to fasten 
it, but one of them saw me coming and they 
were off again — this time without me. They 
went back the way they had come. After run- 
ning for about one block they ran into an elec- 
tric light pole, one on each side, snapping the 
neck yoke in two. One horse fell on his back 
into the ditch beside the road and the other 
stood there shaking. I unhitched them and 
took them back to where I had bought them. 
‘There I traded them in for a gentler team. 

We then loaded our belongings and started 
for the homestead once more, camping along 
the way as before. One night there was a lot of 
thunder and lightning soit was a good thing we 
had a roof over our heads. When we were near- 
ly at Neerlandia, we came to a large and deep 
mud hole which we would be unable to cross 
with our full load. We unloaded twelve rolls of 
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barbed wire, a plow, and a duk’ and left them in 
the bush beside the road. With the lighter load 
we made it through the mud hole and got 
home. 

A day later I returned to pick up the stuff, 
but to my surprise it was gone. Somebody had 
stolen it. I reported the theft to the police but 
they would not do anything about it unless I 
pointed out a suspect. This I was unable to do. 
After a year or s0 they found the culprit. He 
was Dutch and as far as I know a member of the 
church. He had stolen a large quantity of items 
from many people. For his crime he was sen- 
tenced to two weeks in jail. In my opinion he 
should have served at least two years, because 
he had stolen from other poor homesteaders 
who could ill afford to lose their tools and 
equipment. He later moved to the U.S.A. 

On our homestead we immediately went to 
work clearing and breaking the land. Anna 
helped by burning brush and so on. That sum- 
mer we made a lot of hay with our friend and 
neighbour [Joseph Baker]. We each had two 
horses, a mower, and a hayrake. We camped 
near the lake in a tent — we enjoyed it. In the 
evenings we would play the harmonica and 
sing together. At the end of the week we would 
go home. When fall came our neighbour went 
to Edmonton. He was a machinist by trade and 
could earn good money there. I hauled his hay 
home and cut and hauled firewood for him. 

‘The winter of 1919-1920 was a long, severe 
one. The snow was very high. I used four 
horses to haul the hay through the deep snow. 
Often I had to guess where the road was, be- 
cause the wind had blown everything in. More 
than once I upset the load and then I had to 
reload again. While hauling hay, Inoticed some 
trappers on the lake. I talked to them and found 
out some things about trapping. They told me 
that muskrat skins brought a good price, This 
looked interesting to me, and even though I 
had never trapped before I decided to give it a 
tr 


fi bought two traps which I put out while I 
was hauling the hay. To my surprise, the next 
morning I had two muskrats. Although I had 
never done this job before, Iskinned them and 
tacked the skins toa stretcher. Aftera few days I 
sold them to a fur dealer for three-and-a-half 
dollars per skin. This was the easiest money I 
had ever made! For some time after that I 
caught two muskrats per day except, or course, 





on Sunday. That meant seven dollars a day. 
That was better than hauling hay or any other 
line of farming; I had never made so much 
money before! In all caught between $150 and 
$200 worth. Unfortunately it did not last long, 
since the lake was rapidly becoming trapped 
out. 

‘Things looked promising. Cattle were high- 
priced that fall. We had some cows and young 
stock, and plenty of hay to feed them. Quite a 
few farmers from across the lake wanted to buy 
hay, and I could have asked almost any price, 
but because I was in partnership with my 
neighbour and we needed the hay for our own 
cattle I could not sell it. Then followed the hard 
winter. One or two of our cows died and the 
few skinny ones that remained were not worth 
much. Besides this the price of cattle had 
dropped considerably. We had worked for 
practically nothing, making the hay in the sum- 
mer, hauling it home, and feeding it to some 
cows which’ were not worth much anymore. 
The little trapping I did brought more money 
than all the Ray and cows. 

In March a neighbour asked if I would go to 
Westlock with his son, who wanted to file on a 
homestead at the Land Titles Office there. (He 
didn’t want his son, who was eighteen years 
old, to go by himself.) He suggested that we go 
on horseback using his horses. I was never 
keen on horseback riding, but I liked to do him 
favours because he was a nice old man; he in 
turn, would do anything for me. Early one 
morning we started off riding bareback and 
carrying sandwiches to save on meals. Some- 
times we would get off and walk a mile or two. 
We arrived in Westlock a little stiff in the legs, 
but in time for my companion to file on the 
homestead. The same evening we started out 
for home again. A few miles out of Westlock we 
stopped, tied our horses to a fence, fed and 
watered them, ate a lunch, and afterwards 
crawled into a haystack. We did not sleep very 
well because it was a bit chilly; we should have 
taken blankets along. However we saved our- 
selves a hotel bill and that compensated some- 
what for our hardships. Next day we arrived 
home stiff and sore. Never again, I promised 
myself. 

The following summer we worked hard 
putting in a garden, fencing the whole quarter, 
and breaking some land. In the fall our oldest 
son, Henry, was born (September 18, 1920) 
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with only a neighbour lady attending and she 
stayed for only a few days. However, every- 
thing went fine and we were all healthy and 
happy. A 

‘One might get the impression that we had 
nothing but hard work, hardships, and pover- 
ty. This is not the case. We worked hard, but 
then we had done that in Friesland too. A lot of 
the work we enjoyed immensely; it was very 
interesting, always something new, something 
we had never done before. We always did our 
work with pleasure and we always had plenty 
to eat. Homesteading had an attraction: a per- 
son lived close to nature. Making improve- 
ments every day gave us satisfaction. 

That fall went to the harvest fields in south- 
exn Alberta with two other men. We left at five 
o'clock in the morning because we had to walk 
the forty-five miles to Clyde that day in order to 
‘atch the train the next morning. If it had not 
been for a farmer who gave us a lift for eight 
miles we would not have made it. One of my 
companions developed blisters on his feet and 
was limping when we reached Clyde late that 
evening. The next morning we boarded the 
train for Edmonton using cheap-rate tickets 
provided by the Government to encourage 
people to go to the harvest fields. 

We went to Nobleford where I worked at 
various jobs — stooking for thirty or forty cents 
an acre, depending on the weight of the crop; 
threshing; and also digging potatoes for three 
dollars a day. Icame home with three hundred 
dollars. The cost of living was low so that 
money would Keep us well all winter on our 
homestead. 

On the homestead we now (1920) had about 
twenty acres of land broken, a quarter section 
fenced in, a house, a barn, and a hole in the 
ground for water (it could be called a well), so 1 
applied for title to the land. The Homestead 
Inspector came out, looked over the land and 
improvements, and gave his approval. Before 
this I had applied to become a Canadian cit- 
izen. After about three months I was requested 
to come to the Court House in Edmonton. 
There I was asked a few questions — mostly to 
see if [could understand enough English to get 
around in this country. (Soon after that I re- 
ceived my citizenship papers and, on April, 
1921, the title to the land.) 

In 1920 I trapped on a larger scale. That 
winter I bought twenty-four traps and ex- 


panded my territory to include some small 
Jakes nearby and one about three miles west of 
our place. With a pair of skis that Imade out ofa 
Jog I could slide over the snow. I caught quite a 
few muskrats and some weasels that winter. 1 
skinned the muskrats right where I caught 
them to relieve me of the carcasses and to make 
my load lighter to carry through the bush. To 
catch a weasel I would hang a carcass ot part of 
on a willow branch about a foot above the 
ground and place a small trap directly beneath 
it. I had thought that I would do much better 
than the winter before but the prices had 
dropped considerably. Muskrats were worth 
only sixty cents each and weasels were only 
about twenty-five cents so although I had more 
skins I did not make any more money than the 
year before — maybe even less. 

That winter I shot a young moose, which 
boosted our winter’s meat supply. | think 1 
earned that one, counting the many miles I had 
hunted for it; it was not easy work, 

One day after a heavy snowfall, I was walk- 
ing on a lake near the shore when suddenly I 
shot through the ice, down to my neck in icy 
water and muck, As quickly as I went down I 
shot up and out again. The temperature was, 
around zero and in no time my clothes were 
frozen stiff. I was three miles from home with 
no roads or trails through the muskeg, bush, 
and windfalls, but I wasted no time and began 
running home as fast as I could. As I ran I 
worried about what could happen to me in the 
wildnerness — I could freeze to death and 
probably no one would ever find me. But the 
Lord saw fit to bring me back home again and 
without any ill effects. When I got home I was 
chilled to the bone and was glad to be near the 
warm stove that night with my loved ones. 

In the spring of 1921 we decided to move to 
Edmonton. Since we had title to the land we 
could sell it. We loaded our personal belong- 
ings on the wagon and I drove to Edmonton 
with two men, who rode with me. Anna and 
Henry followed later. In Edmonton I sold the 
wagon and one horse. The other horse was of 
no value so I had to shoot it. We built a house in 
Edmonton and I found work in a brickyard. 





‘The van der Heides operated a dairy farm in 
Edmonton for about eighteen years. They and 
their two sons then moved to Prince Rupert 
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and later to Chemainus, B.C. Anna died there 
in 1962 and Martin in 1974. 

Maynard Vander Heide 
* Some excerpts were also taken from the English version of 
van der Heide’s biography, which was kindly provided by 
‘Albert van der Heide of Vanderheide Publishing Company. 
itis unclear what implement this is, 


FRANK VIOLETTE 

Frank Violette (May 15, 1894) moved to 
Neerlandia from Shellbrook, Saskatchewan, 
with his sister Hazel (March 28, 1900) about 
1919. Frank took out the NE 23-61-35 as a home- 
stead and built a log cabin to live in while they 
were building a larger house. While living in 
the cabin Hazel tamed a skunk. Thinking to 
prevent an accident, she sewed a pair of pants 
forit. It is not known if the experiment was a 
success. 

Frank's father had died in 1919, and Frank’s 
mother, Annie Scott, soon came to the home- 
stead with the rest of the family: Ruby (Decem- 
ber17, 1896), Robert January 13, 1898), Roy and 
Rosemond (November 7, 1906), and Glen (May 
1, 1912). Abouta year later the log house burned 
tothe ground, and the Violette family moved to 
the Caughlin place, where they lived for two 
years 











Bob Violete’s farmyard, 


‘One day Roy and Rosemond were playing 
ona nearby bridge. Rosemond picked up a rock 
and dropped it into the water. It fell several feet 
and landed on the head of a pike. They had 
fresh fish for supper that night. Social events 
consisted of activities held at the Christian Re- 
formed Church. At one of these Rosemond met 
Arthur Terpsma, whom she later married. 
After a disagreement with Robert, Frank 
left and moved to California. Rosemond and 
Arthur stayed with the family for a short time, 
and then moved to Edmonton. Hazel married 
Charlie Wiscarson. The rest of the family left 
Neerlandia by the mid-twenties, most of them 
moving to the U.S.A. 
Ada Kindlein 


JACOB AND WILLEMINA (WONINK) 
VISSER 

Jacob Visser (born in 1884, Wapenveld, 
Gelderland, the Netherlands) immigrated with 
his cousin Jan Gelderman in 1911. Jacob took up 
a homestead in the Darwell area in September 
1911 and lived there from November 1911 to May 
1912. He had built a log shack on the home- 
stead, but abandoned it later in 1912. 

Willemina (Wip) Wonink had been born 
September 16, 1887, in Oldebroek, Gelderland. 
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Willemina immigrated to Canada with her 
mother, stepfather (Willem de Groot), and half 
sister (Manna de Groot), in 1912. Willemina and 
Jacob had known each other in the Netherlands 
‘and they were married June 30, 1912, in Edmon- 
ton by Rev, Jongbloed. Their oldest daughter, 
Gertrude (Geertje), was born there on Novem 
ber 14, 1913. 

Jacob took up the SE 28-61-3-5 as a home- 
stead in Neerlandia on June 8, 1914, and the 
family moved there in September. Jacob was a 
carpenter by trade and he soon had a log house 
built. It was sixteen by twenty-four feet and one 
of the nicest houses in the settlement. Jacob 
had peeled all the logs for the house before 
using them. Helater built a ten by fourteen-foot 
addition to the house 





Edmonton, 1914. Jacob, Wilemina holding Gertrude. 


‘Two more daughters, Reika (Hendrika) 
Hermanna (February 26, 1916) and Anna (Janu- 
ary 10, 1917) were born in Neerlandia. 
Willemina had a good sense of humour which 
stood her in good stead through the difficulties 
of homesteading. She suffered from hay fever 
and her health was not good at times, but both 
she and Jacob were hard workers. 

In March 1917, the Visser family left 
Neerlandia and moved to Burdett, where they 
again tried farming. Anna died there and three 
more children were born to Jacob and 
Willemina. They moved to Portland, Michigan, 
U.S.A., in 1923. There Jacob again took up his 
trade of carpenter. The family grew to include 
three more children. Jacob died in 1941 at the 
age of fifty-seven of stomach cancer. Willemina 
died in 1956. 

After he had left Neerlandia, Jacob applied 
for the patent to his homestead (1921). He had 









broken ten acres and had cropped six. A well 
had been dug and a log barn and one-and-a- 
half miles of rail fence had also been put up. 
Siebren Tiemstra later bought the homestead. 

Reika Raglin 


LOUIS AND IDA (KAMPNAR) 
WESTERBAAN 

In the winter of 1920 Louis (Lieuwe) and Ida 
(itje) Westerbaan, both close to fifty years of 
age, came to Canada from Kollum, Friesland, 
the Netherlands. With them came their only 
child, Hiltje Maartje, then thirteen years of 
age. They first stopped at a farm close to Bran- 
don, Manitoba, where a friend of Louis’ lived. 
From there they went to Monarch-Nobleford, 
to the Ralph Kooy family (Bertha Kooy was Ida's 
sister). The bald prairie did not appeal to them 
at that time, so they went to Neerlandia, where 
Ida’s brother Peter Kampnar and his two 
daughters were living. They travelled as far as 
Westlock by train, then to Mellowdale by truck. 
It was a dark, cold, early winter night in 
November 1920 when Ted Reitsma met them 
with a team and sleigh to take them the rest of 
the way to Uncle Kempnar’s place. His fo 
storey log house was big and warm and cozy, 
with lots of wood to keep the fire going. 

In the spring, the Westerbaans went to live 
on the SE 27-61-35, homestead of Elke Jor- 
itsma, from whom they got an option to buy. 
Elke was a bachelor then and working in Ed- 
monton. The land was mostly bush, with just a 
little piece broken. Arthur Terpsma broke a few 
more acres for them that summer. That was a 
dreadful job, as it was impossible to use the 
horses in the heat of the day because of the big, 
black bull flies. So early morning and late eve- 
ning were the times to do it. 

Hilda Westerbaan went to the one-room 
school in Neerlandia. She would walk with the 
‘Terpsmas (Tena, Norman, and maybe little 
George) through the bush and then across Mr. 
and Mrs. Jan Oldegbers’ yard, as this shortened 
the way. As they walked, they carried their 
lunchpails — three-pound lard pails — which 
contained bread or, if the bread had not turned 
out, pancakes for lunch. When Hilda started 
school, Mr. Keyzer placed her in grade one 
because she could speak no English. But, even 
though there was no school during the winter, 
she was in grade six when she left Neerlandia 
in August 1921. 
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Hilda remembers going raspberry picking 
in Neerlandia with a whole wagonload of 
youngsters to a low, rather swampy bush near 
Simon Tiemstra’s place. That summer, Mr. 
Tiemstra’s father and two brothers, Charley 
and Ike, had come from Friesland. They came 
over for coffee sometimes, and Pake Tiemstra 
told the Westerbaans that Simon was building a 

iece onto the house and it was beginning to 
look like Salamo’s voorhof (Solomon's courts). 





{da and Louts, about 1918, 


The change from life in the Netherlands to 
the isolation of life in pioneer times was too 
much for Ida, so the Westerbaans’ stay in 
Neerlandia was short. In August 1921 they left 
for Edmonton, where they bought an acreage 
close to town. The ties with Neerlandia never 
broke. Hilda visited Neerlandia from time to 
time, staying with the Anema family who, al- 
though there were nine in the family, always 
had room for one more. When the new church 
was dedicated, Hilda was there. She was also 
there when the Edmonton young people came 
to Neerlandia by truck for the first time to cele- 
brate the first of July in 1927. That was a memo- 
rable occasion because it was the last time she 


saw her old school chum, Tena Terpsma (then 
Mrs. Pete Tuininga), a happy wife and mother- 
to-be. In September her friend died — the one 
and only victim of the dreaded polio in 
Neerlandia. 

Another thing that cemented the ties with 
Neerlandia was Hilda's marriage on January 1, 
1932, to John Elzinga of Neerlandia. They set- 
tled on an acreage in north Edmonton, where 
they raised five children. 

Louis Westerbaan died in Gibbons at the 
age of 82 in 1951. His wife died in 1966 at the age 
of 92, 





Hilda Elzinga 


THOMAS AND ELIZABETH (SCOTT) 
WILSON 
ALBERT SCOTT 

In 1882 a baby girl, Mary Elizabeth (Lizzie), 
was born to the Scotts, an English family living 
in Ontario. Tragedy was to touch her life many 
times before she found happiness. First, when 
she was six years of age, both of her parents 
died. Lizzie then went to live with her grand- 
mother while her younger brother was 
adopted, and her four older brothers went to 
stay at other homes. Only six years later Lizzie's 
grandmother died, leaving Lizzie homeless 
again. For a few years after that she worked in 
various homes. 

Then, in the early 1900s, three of her broth- 
ers, Albert, George, and Jim Scott, heard the 
call, “Go west, young man, go west!” Taking 
Lizzie with them, they headed west. They 
spent several years on’the way, stopping for 
awhile at Maple Creek, Saskatchewan, to try 
ranching. Somewhere along the way, Lizzie 
married Percy Melsome. Brief happiness was 
hers in those years as three sons were born to 
her. Soon though, tragedy struck again: both 
Percy and the youngest son, still a baby, died of 
pneumonia. After that Lizzie again travelled 
west with her brothers. 

1n1910, the family group arrived in Edmon- 
ton. Lizzie and her two remaining children, 
Harry and Jimmie, stayed in Edmonton that 
winter while the brothers trapped and looked 
for land. When they reached the area now 
known as Neerlandia, the Scotts were im- 
pressed with the lush growth, the abundance 
of game, and the fish leaping out of the waters 
of Shoal Creek. On May 15, 1911, Lizzie filed on 
the NY 22-61-3-5 and the NW 23-61-35. She 
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received the two north quarters of section 22 as 
homesteads through Ernest E. Nicholson, a 
Boer War veteran. He was entitled to 320 acres 
of land, but transferred the script from his 
name to Lizzie's. Jim and George did not settle 
in Neerlandia, but stayed to help Lizzie and 
Albert get settled and then left for the U.S.A. 

‘Although Albert stayed to farm with Lizzie, he 
did not file on any land. 

Being amongst the very first settlers in the 
district, Lizzie had the pick of the land and she 
chose one of the most beautiful locations in the 
whole area, The Shoal Creek, good for fishing 
and swimming in the summer, ran through 
most of the land and sported wild strawberries, 
raspberries, and chokecherries in abundance 
along its banks. On warm summer evenings 
‘one could take lovely walks along the creek, 
finding berries also on the hillsides. 

Lizzie was a crack shot, and shot rabbits, 
ducks, and partridges for the table. She also 
caught fish and prepared them for meals. 

Only necessities and a few prized posses- 
sions could be brought to the wilderness 
Lizzie chose to bring a lovely piano which she 








protected with canvas because of her leaking 
roof, Although she had never had a piano les- 
son in her life, Lizzie loved musicand played by 
ear. The piano remained a part of her home as 


Jong as she lived. Even the box the piano had 
been packed in had a special place in the house. 
It was a huge, sturdy, wooden box, and fit into 
the end of the pantry. After having shelves 
built in and doors put on, and receiving a coat 
of paint, the box became quite an effective cup- 
board and was the only kitchen cabinet Lizzie 
had for many years. 

Every Monday morning, Jimmie would 
eave home for school in Freedom, the closest 
school. He would spend the week with a family 
in the district and return home on Friday eve- 
nings. Because Harry was deaf, he spent three 
years in Montreal at a school for deat children. 
Lizzie grieved at being separated from her 
handicapped son, and when she heard the sto- 
ries he told of life at the school, she could bear it 
no longer. Though she had only three or four 

ears of formal education, she brought Harry 
1ome and set about teaching him herself. She 
did, in fact, teach him to read and write. More- 


‘Threshing from a stack on the Melsome farm, late fal, 1918. 2, Raymond Baker, Frank Violette, da and Bertha Kampnar, 7, Carl 
Mast 
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over, she learned sign language in order to 
communicate with him more easily. In later 
years, however, she wished she had been more 
resolute and had realized the importance of a 
good education for Harry. 

When Jimmie was 12 years old (1917 or 1918), 
he got appendicitis. The closest doctor and hos- 
pil were in Edmonton and the closest railway 

gan in Westlock. Albert and Lizzie rushed 
him, as quickly as they could by team, to catch 
the train to the city hospital, but it was too late. 
The appendix had ruptured, and in a few days 
he was gone. He was buried in an Edmonton 
cemetery. 

Lizzie and her brother were hard-workin; 
and ambitious: all three quarters were prove 
up by 1917. Then Albert and Jim, who had 
returned to Neerlandia for a short time, built a 
fairly large frame house and barn on the NE 
22-61-3-5. Being on the route taken by the men 
working for Chisholm Lumber Company, the 
home served asa stopping place for men and 
horses on their trips to and from the cam 

Around 1918 Tom (Thomas) Alex Wilson, 
the camp superintendent, began stopping in, 
and a romance began. Tom and Lizzie were 
married in 1920. 

‘Tom loved his work and continued with it 





Melsome house built c. 1917. 


until he retired in 1936. Born in Minnesota, 
U.S.A., in 1872, he had leamed the logging 
trade while working in Oregon. Logging was 
winter work except for two or three weeks in 
the summer when Tom cruised timber for the 
next winter's logging. More than knowing the 
trade, however, he knew how to manage men. 
Though easy-going in his personal relation- 
ships, he had high expectations of the men on 
the job, and was able to get their co-operation. 
With these skills he was a valuable employee at 
the Chisholm camp, and is often credited with 
its success. Tom was always ready to help oth- 
ers. Through the years he lent small sums of 
money to many people. If they did not pay him 
back, he made no attempt to collect it 

In the early years, Tom drove a matched 
team of black driving horses, Dan and Charley. 
It was a sight to behold when Tom came by in 
his cutter, with his slim, long-legged beauties 
kicking up the snow as they trotted along. Later 
‘Tom gave up the horses for the more modern 
conveyance, the car. One day, so the story goes, 
‘Tom went to Barthead and bought a brand new 
car. On the way home, he rolled the car at the 
two-mile comer. He picked himself up, went 
back to Barrhead, and bought another. 

The outdoors had more appeal for Lizzie 
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than the tasks in the house did, so she often 
had help in the kitchen. Among those who 
helped her were Mrs. John Howey, Carrie 
Mast, and the Andries Wierenga girls. At the 
best of times, the English-speaking Wilsons 
and their Dutch neighbours had a hard time 
understanding each other, but when the 
Wierengas spoke their dialect, Gronings, it was 
almost impossible. Somehow Lizzie got them 
to understand that she would hire the girls, and 
so Trientje came to work. Lizzie never could 
twist her tongue around that name; the closest 
she could get was “Treata”, and Treata she re- 
mained to Lizzie. 

Lizzie was a resourceful woman and 
learned to nurse both men and beast. On the 
Wilson farm, it was Lizzie who doctored the 
sick animals. Or when the neighbouring bach- 
elors were sick, Lizzie would bring over a pot of 
soup, a mustard plaster, and any other re- 
medies she considered necessary. When one of 
these men was too sick to look after himself, 
Lizzie took him home to stay with her family. 
She also helped Everdina Mast, whom she 
thought was too frail to bear all the children she 
did. 





Albert Scot, Doris, 1926. 


When after two years of marriage Tom and 
Lizzie had no children, they wondered if Lizzie 
might be too old to have a baby. Therefore, in 





1922 they adopted a little two-year old girl, 
whom they named Doris (April 6, 1920). Sur- 
prisinely in 1925, at the age of 43, Lizzie gave 

irth toa son, Thomas, and in 1927 to a daugh- 
ter, Mary. Then, in 1929, Tom took the NE 
23-61-3-5 as a homestead. It was proved up in 
1938. 

For years the Wilsons had the only tele- 
phone in the district. The phone, which was 
installed in 1918, was called Shoal Creek, after 
the creek on which they lived. Doris recalls the 
event of a change in the name: 

“After a time a man cante from the tele- 
phone company informing us of the phone 

eing put in the Shoal Creek store east of us, 
and that they would be claiming our name for 
theirs. He asked Uncle Albert if he had a choice 
of aname for our phone. Jokingly Uncle Albert 
said, ‘Call it Tipperary.’ The man seemed to 
think that was fine. Uncle Albert laughed and 
said, ‘Iwas just joking. You wouldn’t want that 
for aname.’ 

‘Sure, why not?’ said the man. That's the 
name our phone went by till my folks left 
Neerlandia in 1942.” 

Albert married Tena Cole, a widow from 
Westlock, in 1932. In 1934 they moved to 
Breton, Alberta, where they farmed for several 

ars. 

Since the Wilsons lived three miles from 
school, Lizzie did not let Doris start attending 
school until she was seven years old. She 
walked with the Tiemstras and the Masts, who 
lived along the same road. Doris loved school 
and most of her teachers. She reminisces about 
her school life in this way: 

“Tremember how some of us grade threes 
cried when Miss Rae announced that she was 
leaving to get married . . .” 

".... seeing there was only one other En- 
glish-speaking family in the district at that time 
(the Howeys), I did feel a bit in the minority. I 
was elated when some of the girls said they 
would teach me to speak Dutch. My joy lasted 
only a few days when Mr. Ashley announced 
there would be no language spoken in the 
schoolyard except English, [never did learn to 
speak or understand much Dutch.” 

Doris quit school in grade nine and helped 
her folks at home until she was twenty-one. 
Lizzie, an outspoken woman, was strict with 
her children, and she carefully screened Doris’ 
suitors. Finally Archie Lindquist of Mellowdale 
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John Howey, Tom holding Thomas, Lizzie (tumed sideways) holding Mary, Bob Howey, Mrs. Cole, 2, Albert Scot, Ethel Howey, 
‘Archie Lindquist, Mr Cole, Nel Lindquist, Harry. Chicren: Fred Cole, Dons, Bertha and Ethel Howey, Carl Cole standing, Archie 


Howey siting, 1927. 





Thomas, Doris, Mary, 1929, 


assed the test and Doris married him in 1941. 
They farmed with Archie's brother Neil for 
three years, before moving to Hythe, Alberta, 
in 1944. Archie and Doris have six children. 
Archie died in 1959, but Doris and the children 
continued living on the farm. She remarried in 
1967. Her second husband, Harold James, died 
in 1978. 


Because Tom was in poor health, he and 
Lizzie, with their children Harry, Thomas, and 
Mary, moved to Penticton, British Columbia, in 
1942. Tom died in 1943, at 71 years of age. Harry 
died in 1965, at 62 years of age. Lizzie then came 
back to Edmonton to be near Thomas. She died 
in 1971 at 89 years of age. Mary lived with her 
family in Hope, British Columbia, till she died 
in 1981. She had four children. Thomas and his 
wife and family of three children live in Edmon- 
ton. 

Doris James 


GEORGE WING 

George Wing (c. 1878) was born in Elgin 
County, Ontario, On May 13, 1911, he filed on 
the SE 27-61-3-5 in what was later called 
Neerlandia. On his homestead application he 
listed his occupation as carpenter and his last 
place of residence as Vancouver. George built a 
Jog house on his land in October 1911 and began 
living there around the same time. 

On the quarter next to George's lived his 
friend George Caughlin. They did a lot of trap- 
ping and hunting in the area. George also spent 
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some time working on his land so that by the 
time he received his patent in 1915 he was crop- 
ping fifteen acres, had built a log barn, dug a 
well, and put up one-and-a-half miles of fenc- 
ing. The only animal he kept was a horse. 

‘George often visited Siebren Tiemstra and 
sold his quarter to him during the 1920s. He 
eventually moved back to Ontario. 


Living condttions changed for pioneer youngsters who came fo 
"Neerlandia. A studio photo of Minnie and George Baker, taken in 
Massachusetis, U.S.A. 
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1921-1945 


From 1921 to 1945 the immigration to Neerlandia slowed. There 
were several young single men who came, stayed, and married 
Neerlandia girls. There were a few families who came, notable 
among them a clan from Uithuizen, Groningen — the Peters and 
the three Wierenga families — with a grand total of thirty-five 
children. 

But this time was mainly one of the pioneer children attaining 
adulthood and marrying those they had known all their lives or, of 
course, the Wierengas. Their stories comprise this section. 
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THE HISTORY AND MEMOIRS OF GEORGE ANEMA 
Iwas born on the 20th day of January 1919 in the log house built 
by my father on the NW 35-61-3-5. My father acquired this home- 
siead in 1913, when he also built the first log house with a sod roof 
with little slope on it. If it rained for one day the water seeped 
through the sods for three days. After the second house was built, 
the first one was made into a cow barn. The homestead was one 
mile east of Neerlandia and was known for a long time as Anema’s 
Corner. 

Ihave been told that the winter of 1919 was a long, cold, hard 
winter with a lot of snow. If the saying is true that only the fittest 
survive, I must have been quite fit because I am still here today. 
However, I had a lot of help to survive that first cold winter. I had a 
very loving mother and three loving older sisters, Della, Susie, and 
Catherine. Dad had hoped for a son but, every time my mother had 
ababy, it was a girl until I came along, so all the attention I got from 
the family made survival easy for me. 

My dad often thought if he could get a few sons they would 
soon be able to help him with a lot of all this work. His stepbrother, 
Simon Tiemstra, had two strong boys, Menne Nanninga already 
had five boys, and Henry Kippers had three boys; he himself had 
three daughters, but he kept trying, and then Icame along. After 
me, my parents had three more girls, Annie, Frances, and Sophie. 
‘That put me smack in the middle of a family of six sisters. I was the 
luckiest kid in the world, even though I have often wished Thad a 
brother. 

‘The old cast-iron stove in the living room had to be kept going 
steady because those log houses were far from energy-efficient. In 
the fall the cracks between the logs had to be chinked with either 
moss, clay, or cow manure, but this stuff dried out and shrank some 
in the cold dry air, and the cold would seep in through the cracks. 
The ceiling, or rather the upstairs floor, was of a single layer of 
shiplap boards and, since heat rises, it was often warmer upstairs 
than downstairs. There was no insulation under the roof, so a lot of 
heat escaped through the roof. The heat escaping through the roof 
would melt the snow on it and that would freeze again as it ran off 
the eaves, forming icicles three or four feet long. 

Those long, cold winters were hard on man and beast, and, I 
am sure, even more hard ona woman. Imagine trying to haul a load 
of hay or firewood on a sleigh with a team of horses through four 
feet of loose snow. The horses could hardly walk through that much 
snow, let alone pull a sleigh through it. 

There was a good supply of dry tamarack trees for firewood in 
those days, but they had to be cut into blocks by hand with a 
‘crosscut saw, and split before they could be put in the stove. Many 
evenings after supper my dad and mother would go out and saw 
another day's supply of firewood. 

Ihave only happy recollections of my childhood and youth. I 
can't remember ever being hungry or cold or miserable. There was 
no competition with peers for toys, clothes, or money to spend 
because none of my friends had ae or less than I did. And 
there wasn’t much time to get bored because there was always wood 
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to bring in and feeding to be done, cows to bring home for milking 
in the summer, and some time for play in the evenings. 

Before the railway was brought into Barrhead, the grain and 
produce the farmers sold had to be brought to Westlock. The return 
trip to Westlock took two days by horse and wagon or sleigh, if it 
was in the winter. There was a stage passenger service, but that only 
went as far as Dusseldorf. 

In 1925, when I was six years old, my father had a pretty good 
jp. He had a load of wheat to sell at the elevator in Westlock. My 
Uncle Simon Tiemstra also had grain to sell, and they agreed to both 
goon the same day so they could travel together. I asked my dad if 
could go along. He first thought I was too small to make that long 
trip in the cold weather. After a lot of coaxing, he finally agreed to 
take me. After all, I was the boy of the family and the experience 
would be good for me; he thought in a few years I would be big 
enough to do those sorts of things on my own, and he thought my 
sisters could take care of the farm without my help. The big day for 
me soon came and we started off at five o'clock in the morning. We 
took along enough sandwiches to last for two days, feed for the 
horses, and blankets for the night. We could not afford a hotel 
room, so we were going to sleep on the floor in the office of the 
livery barn in Westlock. It was a cold day, and in order to keep warm 
and to keep circulation going, I think we walked more than half the 
way behind the sleigh. At Marshall's in Dusseldorf, we stopped to 
feed and water the horses and we went inside to get warmed up, 
thaw out some frozen sandwiches, and get a hot cup of coffee. We 
got to Westlock in time to sell and unload the grain before the 
elevator closed for the day. Then we put the horses in the livery barn 
and got our blankets into the office to warm up before we crawled 
under them for the night. 

Then Uncle Simon took me on a sight-seeing tour of Westlock. 1 
heard a rumbling noise followed by a loud whistle, and asked what 
that was. Uncle Simon said, “That was the train. I'll show you what 
it looks like.” He took me to the station where the train had 
stopped, and took me inside to show me the rows of beautiful seats 
in the passenger car. What an experience for a six-year-old from 
Neerlandia! I had crossed the big Pembina River on a bridge, I had 
seen the big grain elevators that reached way up into the sky, the big, 
stores in Westlock where you could buy anything your heart desir- 
ed (if you had the money), and Ihad seen a train with a giant steam 
engine pulling all those cars. really had a story to tell, when I got 
home the next day. 





My first teacher in school was Bill van Ark. Ican also remember 
Miss Thelma Hare (who later became Mrs. Levy). My grade five 
teacher was Mr. McKitrick. He was a bachelor about fifty years old, 
and he boarded with our minister, Rev. H. Van Der Woude, We had 
a two-room school at that time. The Junior room had grades one to 
four, and the Senior had grades five to nine. 

‘Mr. McKitrick was not the best for keeping his classes disci- 
plined, and we soon learned that we could get away with a lot of 
mischief without his noticing and we could break a lot of rules 








without geting punished. Ifhe thought we needed punishmenthe 
didn’t have the heart to carry it out, so he just got more and more 
frustrated with us — but we didn’t worry about that. 

It really is amazing how a group of kids, even Christian Re- 
formed kids who have been taught to be responsible for their 
actions at home, in church, and at school, and had always lived in a 
very strict and conservative way like we did in Neerlandia, could 
find so many ways to totally frustrate a teacher who could not keep 
discipline. It starts quite innocently, and once kids know they can 
getaway with small things, they will soon try it with bigger or worse 
things; it snowballs, and in a matter of five or six months a class- 
room becomes chaos. 

We had a pencil sharpener tied to the wall of the school, and 
were taught by former teachers to raise our hand, and ask, “Please, 
may I sharpen my pencil?” Old Mac, as we had nicknamed him, 
said, “You may sharpen your pencils without asking as long as you 
go one at a fime.” It didn’t take long until some kids brought 
pockets full of sticks along to grind up in that pencil sharpener, and 
it was going steady all day long. He applied the same rule to going 
‘out to the toilet; we could go without asking, but one at a time. It 
didn’t take long until someone went out and didn’t come back, so 
another would go to see what became of him, and sometimes five or 
sxwould go out and stay out until recess or noon hour and Old Mac 
would never miss them, 

Old Mac used a series of cards with arithmetic problems for us 
to do. We had to take a card from his desk, and work out the 
problems in our scribbler. When we were finished, we had to 
exchange workbooks with our desk mate (we had double desks in 
those days). Then we would pick up another card that had the 
correct answers and we had to correct each other's work. A few days 
later my desk mate had his work for the day all done in no time and I 
\was still working on my second problem. I asked him how he got 
finished so soon, and he said, “Simple. Ihave the answer card here 
and [am all finished and a hundred percent correct.” After that my 
hardest subject, arithmetic, was very easy to do, and it was a long 
time before Mr. McKitrick realized what we were doing. 

For history we had to read from our textbooks and then Mr. 
McKitrick would have us tell him in story-form what we had read, 
for example: “Marco Polo walked across Europe, and from Asia to 
China . . . “ Then one day he said, “I am going to do something 
new. I will take two classes at the same time. Iwill teach grade nine 
literature, and grade five will ine up against the opposite wall and 
tell me your history stories.” He seemed quite absorbed in the 
grade nine literature, and the opposite wall was about forty feet 
away. John Ingwersen started off, “Mr. McKitrick walked across 
Europeand Asia to China . . . “and down the line ll six of us had a 
story about Old Mac. When we told him we were finished he said, 
"See! I told you I could take two classes at the same time.” 

In those days, the quarter section on which the school is built 
had not been cleared yet except for a few acres on the south side, 
‘One beautiful fall day Old Mac took us into the woods for a nature 
hike. He was going to show us how things were getting ready for 
the winter. The grass was now brown and dead-looking, the leaves 
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were changing colour and some had already fallen, and the rabbits 
were starting to turn white. A group of us boys had had enough of 
his lectures by then, so we started running deeper into the woods. 
He told us to come back but we kept going, and he could not keep 
up with us. So a frustrated Mr. MeKitrick went back to schoo! with 

uut half of his pupils, who felt sorry for him. When we came back 
to school much later we had thought out a nice story to tell him 
which he accepted as truth, and we were also forgiven, 

‘About a week later the weather was still beautiful, and our 
group of boys were ready for another nature hike, but without the 
teacher. At noon hour we took off into the woods. We returned 
shortly before 3:30 p.m. and were confronted by a very angry Mr. 
MecKitrick. We had to stay in after school and were asked where we 
had been and what we had done. As I was one of the first to be asked 
I said that we were on a nature hike finding things getting ready for 
winter. This seemed to make sense to him, so the rest of the boys all 
gave him the same line. He made us write an essay on what we had 
seen and, after reading them, he said he would keep them as long 
as he lived to remember us by and we could go. 

In those days Rev. Van Der Woude came to school every 
Tuesday after the last recess to teach us catechism. The weather was 
still beautiful and school was dull, and the woods were calling us 
again. We decided to go one more time before the weather changed, 
80 off we went again but we forgot that it was Tuesday. When we 
returned late that afternoon the Rev. Van Der Woude was waiting 
forus, and there were no explanations to be made or essays to write. 
After he got finished blasting us (and he knew how to do that) our 
parents were notified, and we got another blast from them. Result? 
No more nature hikes. 

Still, confrontations with the teacher continued. If he made a 
rule one day, we would break it the next, and he became so frustr- 
ated, he would break down and cry, poor guy, and even that did not 
impress us very much. Finally our parents and the school board 
decided enough was enough. Obviously we were not learning much 
and for the best of all, Old Mac better go. 

‘One morning a man came riding onto the school yard on a big, 
motorcycle. He went into school and took his place behind the teach- 
er’s desk. His name was John M. Dickson. He made quite an 
impression on us boys. Then he made his inaugural speech. He said 
that he had been told we were not very well-behaved kids, but he 
said, “I think we will get along fine. Just in case we have problems I 
have brought this persuades.” He reached into his drawer and out 
came a rubber belt strap about two inches wide and eighteen inches 
long. “But,” he said, “Idon’t think I will have to use itvery often.” It 
is amazing how fasta bunch of bad guys can change intoa bunch of 
good guys again just by the presence of a new teacher who said, 
You may try, but you won't get away with it.” His prediction came 
true: a few were punished once, but they made sure it didn’t 
happen again. He started us back at the beginning of the course, 
and at the end of June almost everyone passed the exams. Mr. 
Dickson did not feel at home in the social environment of Neerlan- 
dia, so he did not stay long. 

Then we got Mr. J. R. Levy, and his wife who had taught here 
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before. They stayed a few years, and then we got Mr. A. C. Ashley, 
who stayed around for a fong time, although not all the time as a 
teacher. Mr. Ashley loved sports, and he loved to be on the winning 
side. 

(One day a man came up our driveway just as we were going to 
have our noon meal. In those days anyone who came along at 
mealtime was invited to the table — that was the law of the frontier. 
There was no place where anyone could buy food and a person had 
to eat, so a meal was always shared with a wayfaring stranger, and 
there always seemed to be enough to go around. This man said he 
was a Syrian. I don’t know where he came from or where he was 
going, but it did have me puzzled. I had heard my dad read from 
the Old Testament that the Syrians had made war with Israel, and 
some of them were very brutal. With my eight-year-old mind I just 
couldn't figure out how a Syrian could stray all the way from his 
homeland, walk into the middle of the promised land, and sit down at 
our table for a meal. 

Mr. Oldegbers lived on the homestead across the corner from 
our place. He was one of the oldest pioneers. When he died, Jacob 
Olthuis bought the homestead. Mr. Olthuis had four sons, John, 
Bill, Fred, and George, and three daughters, Eva, Carrie, and Alice. 

George was a bit older than I was, and we used to walk to and 
from school together. He was nicknamed Slim. He was tall, thin, 
and tough as rawhide. On the way home from school we would 
sometimes go through the woods to shoot rabbits with our 
slingshots. Slingshots were quite a fad in those days, and some 
kids, including Slim and myself, sometimes used them to shoot 
insulators off the telephone poles. This went on for some time until 
it affected the telephone service, and one day a Mountie walked 
into school. He said that he didn’t know who had been doing this, 
buthe was quite sure the guilty parties were in that room. He told us 
that this was breaking the law, and then told us what would be done 
to lawbreakers if this continued. That was the first time most of us 
had ever seen a policeman and we had no desire to see him again, 
so after that the insulators stayed on the poles. 

In those days rabbits multiplied and declined in cycles of about 
seven years. For a few years you would hardly see a rabbit. Then 
every year there would be more until at the height of the cycle they 
aloo! became a plague. They ate the bark off of most youre poplae 
saplings and if anything was left in the garden by the first snowfall, 
it was eaten in no time. They ate big holes into the sides of feed 
stacks in the barnyard. On moonlit evenings we would go out to the 
feed stacks and kill them with clubs. Toward the end of the cycle, 
they seemed to get a disease of some sort and they would die off, 
and the rebuilding cycle would start again. 

Killing rabbits with slingshots wasn’t too satisfactory and I 
wished [had a..22,rfle. There was one problem, though. A rifle cost 
money, and we didn’t have any money. Still, if I had one I could 
shoot rabbits, grouse, and prairie chickens, which were all quite 
plentiful, and I could even shoot squirrels and sell the pelts. I talked 
this over with Slim, and one day on the way home from school we 
concocted a plan. We could trap weasels and squirrels that winter, 
sell the pels'in the apring, and have enough sroney to buy a new 














rifle and enough shells to last for a year. Slim said squirrel pelts were 
worth about thirty-five cents and weasels were worth about a dol- 
lar-fifty, maybe even two dollars for an extra good one. Slim would 
teach me how to skin these animals, and how to make a stretcher 
board to dry the pelts on. 

Slim had learned all these tricks from his brother Bill. I thought 
if Slim had been taught by Bill, he should be able to write a book 
about it. Bill was one of the best hunters in the country. Lhad heard 
he kept the family supplied with moose meat. I had seen a live 
young coyote chained to a kennel on their yard that Bill had taken 
live out of a trap and had taken home without getting himself all 
chewed up by the animal. And Bill made scads of money every 
spring trapping muskrats. 

Twas confident that with Slim as a trapping partner, my money 
problems would soon be solved. When I told my dad about my new 
venture he was not too enthusiastic about it. If 1 would go trapping 
every day after school, I wouldn’t have time to help him with the 
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feeding, and he wasn't about to give that up. Ifinally came up with a 
solution: on Saturdays I had to take the cows to the muskeg for 
water anyway — if] would do this on horseback, I could quickly go 
along my traps and be back about the same time the cows were 
back. He consented to this and even bought me six new traps. 

The fur buyers in Edmonton sent out price lists during the 
winter, and every time a new one came out Slim told me prices were 
going up, and we should make pretty good. When spring came the 
first year, our fur parcel wasn’t that big, and after splitting 50-50 
with Slim I didn’t have enough saved to buy my new rifle. Sol had 
to save my money and try again next year. When I was ten I had 
‘enough saved to buy my rifle and I was the proudest ten-year-old in 
Neerlandia. 

When the fur price lists came by mail, they also listed black cat 
pelts for about eighty cents. In March the tomcats would come to 
visit the neighbours’ barnyards to see if they could get a love affair 
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going for a few days with the neighbours’ pussycats. Ifa nice black 
fom came around, he didn’t always live to go back home, but went 
to Edmonton in my fur parcel. 

My dad and our neighbour Mr. John Gelderman used to help 
each other castrate pigs. In those days nobody was paid for helping 
aneighbour. They just helped each other for anything that help was 
needed for, and never kept track of afew hours more orless. When 
was eleven or twelve years old, my dad thought I was big enough to 
help him with the castrating, and then he would not have to go to. 
help John Gelderman any more. When we had finished castrating, 
our pigs, he said, “Now you better go to Gelderman and help him 
do his.” So off I went to the neighbour’. I told him my dad had said 
Ishould help him castrate his pigs. He looked at me as if he was 
thinking, “You snot kid, do you really think you can do that?” Itold 
him I had just finished helping my dad do ours so I guess he 
thought, “It has to be done, and John Anema isn’t coming, so we 
better give ita try.” He must have been satisfied with my assistance, 
because when we were finished with the pigs he said, “Now we 
better do the cats. They have a habit of running away at this time of 
the yearand sometimes they don’t come back.” Inoticed he had two 
nice black tomcats and I thought “Too bad, there won’ t be any black 
cat pelts in my fur bundle this year.” He must have been satisfied 
with my assistance with the cats too, because then he said, “Now we 
better do the dog.” When the dog was done, I thought, “I wonder 
who is going to be next?” but he said, “That's all for today.” 





‘Toward the end of September 1930 a man came walking up to our 
driveway. When he was asked to come in he told my parents that his 
name was Joe Slagboom. He had worked in the harvest in Nobleford 
and as harvest was finished there, he said he would like to work at our 
place that winter for his board. My father had built a new barn that 
summer which was not yet completed, and Slagboom said he was a 
handyman, so he could help with that. My father also wanted to cut 
some tamarack logs that winter to have sawn into boards at Menne 
Nanninga’s place, who had a sawmill at that time. He needed these 
boards for the floor in the new barn. My parents discussed this 
situation. They thought there was enough food in the larder to feed an 
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extra man, and it would be very handy to have a handyman around 
for the winter, so he stayed until the next spring 

Joe Slagboom wasn’t rolling in wealth either, so he tried dif- 
ferent ways to make a few dollars. He tried growing mushrooms. 
John and Raymond Visser had a root house on their farm and he got 
permission from them to use that for his mushroom project. I guess 
the temperature and humidity were not right in that root house 
because I never saw a mushroom. 

Joe also did a little trapping on the side, and I’m not sure he 
didn’t rob my traps once in a while. He also talked me into selling 
him my furs for about half their value. On one of the first warm days 
in February, he came ontoa skunk track. I guess hunger drove it out 
of its den in search of some food. Well, he caught that skunk, and 
‘managed to kill it without getting himself sprayed, so he took it 
home and started skinning. He had not had skinning lessons from 
Slim, and he severed the tube that goes from the scent sac to the 
outlet. He had the skunk lying on his lap when he did this and the 
terrible stuff ran over his clothes, thighs, and knees, and the poor 
guy had tears in his eyes, but he kept on skinning. Can you imagine 
having to sit beside him to eat for the next two weeks? 


The Rawleigh man also played a big part in the early days. He 
‘made his rounds in summer with a team of horses and a covered 
spring wagon and in winter witha covered box ona sleigh. He often 
stayed at our place overnight when he was in the neighbourhood. 
‘At that time the Rawleigh man was like a travelling store. His 
ointment was good for chaps, burns, colds, dry skin, and every- 
thing else. Man and Beast Salve was the best for sores on animals, 
wounds, and sore teats on cows, and Rawleigh’s Liniment was a 
cure-all for colds, congestion, stomach ache, and even depression 
It was forty-eight percent alcohol, and was used only as directed on 
the label — one teaspoonful in a cup of hot water. We were told that 
people in a nearby community made and drank moonshine, and 
some peddled their rot-gut moonshine at their local dances. In 
Neerlandia no one would think of making or drinking that stuff, but 
T don’t think there was a house that didn’t have Rawleigh’s Lini- 
ment. 

During the first years, the homesteaders didn’t have enough 
money to buy barb wire to put a fence around all their holdings, so 
they fenced the land they had seeded to crops to keep the cattle out. 
All the rest of the land was open range, and cattle roamed to 
wherever the pastures were greenest and best-tasting. The farmers 
patbells around the necks of their cows and horses 5p they could 

ear the bells when they went tobring them home, and thus be able 
to find them. We had a saddle horse or cow pony named Maggie 
Maggie was a wonderful pony. She was kept at home in a small 
pasture and was used every day in the summer to bring home the 
cows or horses. By the time I was old enough to get the cows, my 
father had leased the quarter section north of the homestead as a 
grazing lease for two cents an acre. This had been fenced at that 
time, so I never went farther than a mile to get the cows. I hardly 
had to drive Maggie. She would hear the belis before I would and 
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round the cows up. If one strayed off to the side, all [had to do was 
to touch the rein and she would get after the straggler, giving it a 
good nip on the rump. 

Inever owned a bicycle, but I sure made many, many miles on 
Maggie. 1am sure she could go from zero to thirty miles per hour in 
five seconds. I never lost a race on Maggie. She had only one fault. 
She would shy away from some imaginary object and jump side- 
‘ways so fast that the rider would be on the ground beside her in an 
instant. She jumped from underneath my sister Della once. Della 
gother foot caught in the saddle stirrup, and was dragged along for 
some distance before Maggie stopped. As a result, Della’s arm was 
dislocated. She had to be brought fo a doctor in Westlock to get her 
arm-joint put back into its socket. 


Some of the early pioneers came to the homestead by ox team, 
but can hardly recollect seeing a team of oxen pulling a wagon. R. J. 
andJ. R. de Vries picked up the cream and other produce along their 
road every Monday morning for Fisher’s truck. They did this with a 
team of horses and a wagon. One of the horses died so they were in 
big trouble, They had planned not to buy a pickup for a few years 
yet, and horses were on the decline at that time and not cheap to 
buy, so what to do now? After considering the matter for some time, 
they came up with an idea. Why not hitch the bull to the wagon beside 
the horse? They broke the bull to pull and believe it or not, next 
Monday morning, R. J. de Vries drove into Neerlandia with a horse 
and bull pulling the wagon! And that’s no bull 


‘One day when I was twelve years old, I saw a car go past our 
place. Cars didn’t come by very often in those days; people who 
came by in cars were usually inspectors from the Department of 
Landa in Hanon on to check on someone whishad applied to prove. 
up his homestead. A short time after the car went by, I saw a man 
walking down the road toward our place, and I knew it was the 
inspector. His car was stuck in a mud hole and could we pull it out? 
Wehad a team of horses harnessed in the barn, andII took them out, 
hitched them up, got the chain, and went to the mud hole. After [had 

his car out he gave me $1.25 and I was the richest kid in the 
world. I watched him drive off and hoped with all my heart that 
he would come back this way and get stuck again on the way back 
but, too bad, I didn’t see him again. 


‘There was always too much work tobe done on the homestead. 
The only way to get ahead was to clear more land, grow more grain, 
keep more cows and pigs, and so increase the income, while at the 
same time keeping down the expenses. It seemed every dollar 
earned had to go back into the farm, and there was never enough for 
my mother to get something she needed in the house. When my 
sisters got older they went to the city and worked for a few dollars a 
month, saved every cent, and brought this home to buy a few 
desperately-needed extras. They also helped my father with the 
fieldwork, weeded and tended the big garden, and helped can 
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hundreds of quarts of vegetables for the winter. As well, they 
picked many wild strawberries, raspberries, and blueberries to be 
used for dessert. 

I can’t remember ever being hungry or cold through the De- 
pression of the 1930s, We always had enough moisture to grow 
Grops and gardens and enough feed for the animals. Ever) ‘all, 
sacks of potatoes, carrots, beets, turnips, and cabbages would go 
into the cellar under the house. This was a hole dug under the 
middle of the house, and dirt was banked up under the floor all 
around to keep out the frost. The entry was through a trapdoor in 
the floor of the kitchen. 

In the fall my dad would butcher a cow and a fat sow of about 
five hundred pounds. The fat of the sow was rendered into lard and 
this was stored in big stone crocks in the cellar and was used for 
baking, frying, and deep frying. In those days it didn't have cho- 
lesterol in it either. Some of the meat was kept in a box in the “deep 
freeze” outside, to be used through the winter. Some was smoked 
to be used for sandwich meat and the rest was canned to be eaten 
the next summer. The chickens kept us in fresh eggs and, if we had 
more than we could eat, we took them to the Co-op and from there 
they went by truck to market. 

‘My dad always milked some cows. This milk was put through a 
cream separator. The skim milk was fed to the calves and pigs, and 
the cream went to market. The cream cheque was the lifeline. It 
came in steadily every week, and even though it wasn't big, it kept 
the family supplied with coffee, tea, sugar, and baking ingredients, 
etc. My mother also churned butter. Soon after the railway came to 
Barrhead, someone built a flour mill and my dad took’a load of 
wheat there and we would get about fifteen hundred pounds of 
flour plus all the bran, shorts, and cream of wheat. My mother had 
enough flour for baking for a year. Ican still taste my mother's fresh. 
home-baked bread. It was delicious. 

Itseems every fall there was enough money to buy new warm 
underwear and jackets to keep us through the winter. Mother 
would knit socks, mittens, and sweaters for all of us, and could she 
make those needies fly! If she would settle down knitting she could 
finish a pair of socks in a day. I believe if a child gets enough to eat 
and can keep warm and has enough chores to keep him occupied, 
together with a loving family environment, he just has to be happy! 

However, the Depression was tough for the farmers in 
Neerlandia. Eggs brought six cents a dozen or there was no market 
for them at all. { can remember putting eggs, shell and all, in the 
skim milk that we fed the calves. My dad had shipped pigs to the 
packers in Edmonton with the trucker Billy Quick and they ‘brought 

ive dollars apiece. The trucker and my dad each got half. I have 
been told that my Uncle Simon Tiemstra bought cows on sale for 
eight dollars each. 

‘At that time, most of the calves born on our farm had their 
throats slit’ because they just were not worth raising Tremember 
skinning some of them and sending the hides along with the 
trucker. They brought fifty cents each: twenty-five cents each for 
Mr. Quick and me. 

The first threshing I can remember was done by Oscar 
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Bonstrom and Charlie Anderson of Vega. The grainfields were 
small yet. The first patches were cut out with a sickle, and bundles 
were tied by hand. When the fields got a little bigger, several 
farmers got together to buy a binder. The grain was stooked to dry, 
and then my father and Mr. Gelderman helped each other haul this 
to the barnyard and it was put into stacks to wait for Bonstrom and 
Anderson to come with their threshing machine. They pulled the 
threshing machine from place to place with horses. It was powered 
bya large stationary engine mounted on a heavy wagon also drawn 
by horses. This engine had two big flywheels about five feet in 
diameter. I wasn’t going to school yet at that time, so I eagerly 
watched all this action going on. This engine was too big to turn 
with a crank, so Charlie Anderson would stand on the spokes of the 
flywheel to start it. For some reason it backfired and Charlie went 

though the air, landing about twenty feet away. He must 
have had a soft landing, because he got right up and seemed none 
the worse for it. 

‘One man had to cut the twines on the bundles of grain and 
feed them into the threshing machine a little at a time. There was a 
bag attachment where the grain came out and the bags of grain were 
carried away to our first little granary. The machine didn’t have a 
blower, so a few men had to stand behind it to take away the straw 
and stack it. 

By the time more land was opening up, Pete and Julius Boman 
had moved to Vega. They had a Rumely tractor and a new threshing 
machine that didn’t have to be fed by hand and had a straw blower 
on it. Simon Tiemstra, Henry Kippers, and Menne Nanninga also 
bought threshing machines. The grain was not stacked on the 
barnyard anymore but was brought directly from the fields to the 
threshing machine. Menne Nanninga did our threshing for many 
years. The farmers he threshed for helped each other bring in the 
grain from the fields. 





AAs more and was opened up the threshing run becamelonger 


every year. I was allowed to stay home from school on the days the 
threshing crew was at our place. It seemed like a lot of fun tome and 
Icouldn’t wait until I was old enough to be a part of it. I graduated 
from grade eight when I was fourteen-and-a-half. (By law a kid had 


‘Boman’ steam driven Rumely trac- 
tor 
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‘Sam Howey’s Caterpillar. 





to go to school until he was fifteen, but my dad could use me on the 

farm, and, since he didnt think ¥ would ever become a professor 
anyway, he thought the eight grades I had achieved were quite 
adequate.) That fall I joined the threshing crew. It was hard work for 
me, and for the first few weeks I was quite stiff and sore. We started 
at seven in the morning and it was often eight in the evening before 
we finished. The last several loads were done by the light of a coal 
oil lantern. Even working long days, it still took thirty days of 
threshing to complete the run that year. There was never a dull 
moment. We had a crew of more than ten men and everyone tried to 
outdo each other in telling stories and jokes. And you wouldn't 
believe the amount of food that was consumed by all those hard- 
working young men. Stacks of sandwiches, cake, and cookies for 
lunch, and at mealtimes we were ready for plates heaping full of 
vegetables and meat, and still had room for pie for dessert, I think 
what I ate in a day in those days would last me a week now. 

From that time on, Iwas a full-time helper on the farm and was 
responsible for most of the fieldwork and anything that was done 
with the horses. We had six fine, well-bred, good-tempered horses. 
Most of these had been raised and trained on our farm. My dad 
would have a few of his mares bred and each year for several years 
we raised one or two colts. At three years of age, these were ready 
for work. As our horses were trustworthy and would not go on a 
runaway; I started doing some ofthe feldwork on Saturdays, long 
before finished school. remember ona Saturday having to harrow 
afield my dad had plowed and plodding alon throug the loose 
soil also remember how lenvied the cols that lay in the sun all day 
long, stretched out to full length without a worry in the world. 

’A few years before the Second World War, times started gettirig 
better for the farmers. Crops were good, and the prices of pork and 
beef went up and we had a few more dollars passing through our 
hands. 

In the spring of 1940, we made an arrangement with our 
‘neighbour Bill Olfus to buy tractor together We used the tractor, 

liver 80, to do the heavy work, but horses were still used for 
seeding. Two years later Bill bought our share of the Oliver 80 and 
wwe bought a John Deere D. 

More land had been cleared again and put into cultivation, and 
the M. Nanninga threshing machine could not handle it all any- 
more. Six of our neighbours got together and bought a threshing, 
machine. Some years later we added a combine and each of the 
shareholders swathed part of their grain and combined it. Then we 
bought a bigger self-propelled combine. The trend at that time was 
to have combines to get away from the drudgery of stooking and 
threshing, and farms were getting bigger. Sam Howey had come in 
with a D8 Caterpillar tractor and was clearing and breaking land, 
and in 1952 our harvesting partnership was dissolved, and we were 
on our own for getting the harvesting done. 





In my teenage years, I can also remember good times. In 
winter we had Young Men's Society led by Mr. Melle Elzinga, Our 
Choral Society was directed by Mr. Gelderman. For a while the 
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Choral Society had about fifty members, so a Junior Choral Society 
was organized under the direction of Cecil Tuininga. Every spring 
the Choral Society gave a concert which was attended by the whole 
community. In summer we had our ball games. 

Mr. Dickson, the teacher, started us off on baseball, but as he 
didn’t stay long and the next teacher, Mr. Levy, was not a sports- 
man, we were left pretty well on our own. When Mr. Ashley came 
tobe our teacher, he also taught us a lot about playing ball. He loved 
sports and had played on teams before he came to Neerlandia. We 
had a tournament with Vega school several times and had no 
trouble beating them, but Vega had a much smaller school, and not 
nearly as many players to pick a team from. 

The first of July picnic has always been a major event in 
Neerlandia. I remember on some of the picnics we would play 
married men against single men. As the married men did not come 
out to practise much, we had no trouble winning those games, For 
some years the young people of the Christian Reformed Church of 
Edmonton would come to our first of July picnic. They came one 
year and we would go there the next year, on an Edmonton civic 
holiday. On those days we would compete in races and other sports, 
and also in a ball game. Sometimes Lacombe vould also coma to 
Edmonton, and compete in a ball game. It was usually Neerlandia 
against Lacombe, and the winner against Edmonton. Well, we 
could win against Lacombe, but was against Edmonton a different 
story. They practised more than we did, and had some pretty 
nimble boys. There were two Winkelaar boys nicknamed Checks 
and Haas. I guess they called him that because a haasis a jackrabbit 
in Dutch, and he could run like a rabbit. In all competitions against 
Bamonton, Neerlandia boys didn’t do very well. We couldn't beat 
them at a ball game either 

One spring a group of us boys got together to discuss our ball 
games. The Edmonton boys thought we were just a bunch of 
dlodhoppers, and we thought we could be as good or better than 
they were if we got to work and practised, So we got together and 
practised twice a week. We thought we were getting pretty good 
and when you think you are pretty good you like to play against 
another team sometimes to see how good you are. 

One day one of the boys was in Barrhead and got talking to 
someone from Bloomsbury. He asked if we had a ball team, and 
would we come for a game, so we got a team together and went to 
Bloomsbury fora ball game, and we won. That gave us courage, but 
not for long. The Rev. Van Der Woude heard about it and the next 
Sunday we heard from the pulpit that if young people of the 
covenant played ball with young people of the world, even though 
they won the game, they were bound to be losers in the end. Well, 
‘we were allowed to play against Edmonton, so we kept on practis- 
ing and before long it was the first of July, the big day. We had 
another meeting about strategy. Somebody suggested that we 
should dress in old, torn working clothes and look like real clodhop- 
pers. A vote was taken and the majority were in favour of the 
“uniforms”. So there were no two ways to go, we had to win that 

me. 
Our pitcher was going to be Bert Nanninga. Charlie Baker was 
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Crowd watching the game. 


the backup pitcher, but Bert had practised a lot, and we thought he 
was good, Cecil Tuininga was catcher, and he was good. He could 
throw that ball to second base so fast, not even a rabbit had a chance 
to steal second base. Jake Sturwold, the second base man, still has 
crooked fingers to prove the speed of Cecil's throws. John Ing- 
wersen was first base, Corney Hiemstra played third, Corny Nan- 
ninga shortstop. I was in right field, Albert Elgersma left field, and 
George Baker centre field. 

‘The game was close; sometimes they were a few runs ahead 
and we would catch up to them again. We made some good hits, but 
their fielders were able to catch all our fly balls. Bert lost control in 
the sixth or seventh inning, so Charlie took over as pitcher. 





It was the beginning of the ninth inning and our turn to bet. 
‘The score was 7-7, and this was our last chance. We had one man on 
second and one on third base, and John Ingwersen was up to bat. 
He hita line drive between centre and left field and we got two runs 
in, and that was it. Now we had to hang on to our lead. Edmonton 
had aman on first and a man on second. The batter hit a line drive 
right toward me in right field, but it was coming high. The runners 
‘on the bases thought I could never reach that one so they all ran and 
didn’t look back. As the ball came over me, I leaped as high as 1 
could and reached up as far as I could for the catch. I fell as I came 
back to earth, but had the ball in my hands. We got the ball to 
second base before the runners could get back, and we had three 
away. We won the game, and a great cheer went up for the clodhop- 

rs. We were rewarded for all the practising we had done. 

The first time I went to Edmonton for a sport-meet picnic, we 
made the trip in Billy Quick's truck. There may have been a few 
Model T Fords in Neeriandia at that time, but not enough cars to 
take the whole gang. Mr. Quick had put a plank along the outside of 
his old International truck for seats. A tarp was put ‘over the top in 
case of rain, There was no pavement north of Edmonton yet. He 
managed to get through or around Morinville. There one wheel 
sank deep into a hole, and one of the truck's axles broke right in the 
mud hole. Mr. Quick got to a phone in Morinville, and as soon as 
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possible a mechanic came out from Edmonton with a new axle. The 
whole load of passengers came out and stood along the side and 
Teckofthe truck box. We lifjed uphigh enough toeplace the ade, 
‘Then we all gave a push and the truck came out and we continued 
our journey. We got to Edmonton a bit late, but still enjoyed our 
sports day. 


Around the 1940s a lot of cars started coming into the settle- 
ment, and you could see people were beginning to enjoy prosperity 


from then on. The Co-op store was doing more business every year, 
and started branching out its services, including the building of a 
garage and service station to serve the community. About 1950, Al 
Munneke was hired as a clerk in the Co-op store. Mr. R. Stel and Mr. 
H. Dieterman were running the garage. They had all emigrated 
from the Netherlands shortly after the end of the war. Mrs. Mun- 
neke had a sister named Tina (Trijntje) Velema. She was a nurse, 
and had also immigrated to Canada. She had a nursing job at the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital in Edmonton. In the spring of 1951, she 
became employed with the Victorian Order of Nurses as a public 
health nurse. This meant she had to drive a car and, as she had 
never driven a car, she had to have lessons. She would come to visit 
her sister in Neerlandia on weekends. 

My parents had retired from the farm and had built a house in 
the village, so I was on the farm by myself and that didn’t go too 
well. I was not cut out to be a good bachelor. The Munnekes and 
Stels came up with a solution to the problem of the driving lessons: I 
was given the honour of teaching them. Early that spring the 
lessons began. The moon was full at that time, and after a few 
lessons Cupid even came along and it started getting quite roman- 
Ge ied it became 50 roman that it grew intra ove fate that 
stil hasn’t stopped growing to this day. 

That summer Tina's parents came from the Netherlands for a 
visit, and we thought it would be nice if we could have our wedding 
while they were in Neerlandia so they could take part in it. lasked 
her father if I could have her for my wife, and on the 18th of July, 
Rev, Hanenburg asked, “Who gives this woman to this man?” and 


Alt the game. Back: Charlie 
Baker, Albert Eigersma, Comy 
Nanninga, George Anema, Comey 
Hiemstra, Bert Nanninga. Front 
John Ingwersen, George Baker, 
‘acob Sturwovd, Cecil Tuininga. 
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Tina, Lou Anna, George, Harlan, c. 
1957, 


KEES ANDRIESSEN 


he replied, “I do.” Farming went a lot better with her help. She 
cooked the meals, kept the house, gathered the eggs, and much 
more. In 1954, the Lord blessed our home with Harlan Phillip 
Rodney (October 19, 1954). 

The Munnekes had moved to Abbotsford, B.C., by that time, 
and we paid them a visit at Christmas, 1955. I got a big surprise 
when we arrived there: the grass was green, only a touch of frost at 
night, and beautiful sunny days. Al drove us out to Harrison and 
Cultus lakes, and I couldn’t believe my eyes — there was no ice on 
the water. When we got back, people asked me how I liked British 
Columbia, and I told them I was quite impressed with it. Someone 
said, “Then I guess your farm is for sale.” We had no idea of selling, 
but people kept coming and making offers on the farm, and in 
March 1956 we sold our farm to Louis Nanninga, my brother-in-law, 
and we were on our way to B.C. 

The first four years we lived in New Westminster, and I worked 
firstin a plywood mill and then in construction, building houses. In 
1957 the Lord blessed us with a baby girl, Lou Anna Joy (February 6, 
1957), In 1960 we bought a dairy farm in Matsqui. We sold this in 
1971, when we built a home in Abbotsford and I worked in con- 
struction again, 

We are now both retired, and enjoy our children and five 
grandchildren, who also live in Abbotsford. That dear lady, Mo- 
nique Begin, has put both of us on her payroll 

George Anema 


“Shh, they won't know the difference any- 





Kees (Cornelis) Johan Hendrik Andriessen 
(November 19, 1894) had immigrated to Ed- 
thonton from Winterswijk, Gelderland, the 
Netherlands, during the 1920s. He knew 
George ‘Toebes and Anna Bouwman and that 
appears to be the reason he came to Edmonton. 
But he soon took up the SW 16-62-3-5 in 
Neerlandia as a homestead (November 1925). 
He put up a small log shack and cleared two 
acres of land on it, However, he did not get 
along with his neighbour, Hendrik Kannegie- 
ter, and in June 1926 he took up the NW 
26-61-35, built a 14 by 16-foot log shack on it, 
and moved there. 

Kees was a finely-built man. In the Nether- 
lands he had played pipe organ and he served 
as church organist while he was in Neerlandia 
He had taken a lot of sheet music along from 
the old country and directed the singing so- 
ciety. He would also organize small groups to 
sing on special occasions. Once he, Loe Reyse, 
and Hendrik Strydhorst were going to sing and 
Kees announced, “There will oow be a quartet 
to sing a song.” When Hendrik whispered to 
him that they weren’t a quartet, Kees said, 




















ways.” 

Kees and another young fellow from the 
settlement were rivals for the attention of one of 
the local girls. One fall, after Kees went to 
Granum to work, his rival and two other fel- 
lows went into his shack and made a mess. 
When Kees returned from the prairies he called 
the RCMP out, but nothing came of the matter. 
After this Kees, who never had liked farming, 
left for Edmonton (1928-29). 

(On his homestead Kees had put up the 
walls for a stable, dug a well, made three hun- 
dred fence posts, and slashed twelve acres of 
land. After living in Edmonton for a short 
while, he moved back to the Netherlands. 


AUBREY AND ELSIE (JONES) ASHLEY 

‘The Ashleys arrived in Neerlandia early one 
wet summer morning in 1931. What should 
have been a routine trip turned into an en- 
durance test. The truck carrying their belong- 
ings had to plough through mud from West- 
lock to Neerlandia. Aubrey had been to 
Neerlandia once before, to be interviewed for 
the teaching position by the Neerlandia school 
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board. An agreement had been struck, and 
Aubrey was appointed principal of the two- 
room schoolhouse. Grades one to four were 
taught by female teachers, and Aubrey took 
grades five to twelve. What started as another 
teaching assignment carried on to become a 
long and pleasant association with the settlers 
of Neerlandia. But we are getting ahead of the 
stor 

‘Aubrey C. Ashley was born December 1, 
1900, in Oldham, Nova Scotia. It was not until 
1920 that he came west to Lashburn, Saskatche- 
wan, to help with the harvest. The West must 
have cast a spell on Aubrey because he was to 
return to Nova Scotia only for brief visits there- 
after. After harvesting, he entered Normal 
School in Saskatoon and then moved further 
west to Alberta and took more education 
courses to earn a teaching certificate. This was 
followed by teaching assignments at Brighten, 
Sprucefield, and Radway before arriving in 
Neerlandia. Teaching was Aubrey’s life and for 
twelve years, as the community grew and pros- 
pered, he saw many students pass through this 
country school. Unfortunately, teaching was 
nota highly-paid profession in those years, and 
when the opportunity for work in the Neerlan- 
dia Co-op Store arose, Aubrey took a job as 


Farewell othe Ashleys: Klaas Tuininga, Aubrey, and Elsie 


accountant and later became the manager. It 
would be yet another thirteen years before the 
decision to move to Edmonton would be made. 
The move came in 1956. After a brief stint with 
Kenworth Truck, Aubrey returned to teaching 
at West Edmonton Christian School, where he 
remained until his retirement in 1971. 

Elsie Isabella (Jones) Ashley accompanied 
Aubrey to Neerlandia in 1931. She was born at 
Burnside, Manitoba, on September 16, 1905, 
and shortly afterward the family moved to Ed- 
monton, Alberta. Elsie’s formative years were 
spent in Edmonton, where her grandfather 
Jones worked as a carpenter on the Alberta 
Legislative Buildings. It was later, when the 
Joneses moved to a farm north of Radway, Al- 
berta, that Elsie and Aubrey met. They were 
married October 22, 1927. 

Harold Aubrey was born April 1, 1930, in 
Radway and was already a year old when the 
family arrived in Neerlandia. Later he met and 
married Tess Lazowski of Innisfree, Alberta. 
After a brief stay in Edmonton, they moved to 
Calgary to settle down and raise a family. 

Kenneth Ira arrived October 12, 1934. He 


‘A dapper Aubrey behind Art Fisher and Harold, 1990s. 
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was born at the Barrhead hospital, which in 
those days provided the closest facilities. Ken 
later met and married Betty Vandervalk from 
Granum, where they currently reside. 

Shirley Doreen was a redhead, born Febru- 
ary 1, 1939, also at the Barrhead hospital. She 
later married Edward Piers from Neerlandia. 





Harold writes, “As I think upon those years 
of growing up in Neerlandia there are interest- 
ing recollections of so many things. Many of 
those memories are about daily and yearly rou- 
tines that we went through at home, at school, 
and in the community, 

There were the noon hour sports activities 
that my father used to organize from which no 
‘one was exempt. These activities usually 
matched the seasons as well For instance, in 
winter we would play soccer or, if there was 
fresh snow, probably fox and geese. In the wet 
spring we would play a game called anti-i-over. 
Tremember my father as a teacher. He was a 
man who stood for honesty and fair play. He 
was a strong disciplinarian and loved to see his 
students achieve, Many long hours after school 
were spent in preparing lessons and correcting 
exams. I know, because I was one of his pupils 
as well as his son. 

Then there were the yearly Christmas Con- 
certs that we used to spend time preparing for 


in order to put on a one-night show for our 
proud parents. This was followed by a rare treat 
that consisted ofa brown bag containing a man- 
darin orange and various assortments of 
Christmas candy. Mom and Dad used to make 
homemade candies to add to these bags. 

And then there used to be the annual field 
trip where we all got loaded into one of Fisher 
Brothers’ trucks. Art or Dick would haul us toa 
creek south of Neerlandia and all of us would 
hike to a spot where we would spend the day 
playing games, relaxing, and enjoying the out- 
doors complete with mosquitoes. 

We used to spend a tremendous amount of 
time in our garden growing vegetables and 
flowers. Even more time was spent in the har- 
vesting of peas, beans, corn, and beets which 
were prepared and canned for the long winter. 

Then in the winter there were the many 
loads of logs that were brought to ourhome and 
sawed into blocks. In turn Dad, Ken, and I 
would split the blocks and pile the wood to dry 
for the coming year to burn in the cookstove 
and heater. It was a yearly ritual to have the 
chimney catch on fire with a roar. We would 
scurry around to find enough salt to throw on 





Harold, Aubrey. Seated: Shirley, Eisio, Ken. 
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the fire to kill the flames. It was a wonder that 
our house never burned down. I remember 
having to go each evening to Schoonekamps’ 
farmand pick up the milk. Some nights were so 
black that you could hardly see a hand in front 
of your face. On winter nights, with the full 
moon, the reflection on the snow made it so 

bright that you could almost read a book. 
There are so many recollections that one 
could go on and on: the fun of harvest time in 
the fall with the binders, the stooked fields, the 
hayracks, and threshing machines; the skating 
parties on the frozen lake at Lievers; and the 
many years I walked to Lievers for Sunday 
School lessons before the church held services 
in English. I remember the catechism classes, 
first in school and then in the church basement 
on Friday evenings. Iremember the summers I 
worked for John Ingwersen and Louis Nan- 
ninga on their farms. Many of the things that 
were treats for us in those days do not exist 
today or would be taken for granted now. Much 
of what we did was inexpensive and took only 
our effort and imagination to entertain us, for 
times were hard and everyone worked hard.” 
Harold Ashley 


CHARLES AND BETTY (DE JONG) BAKER 
Charles was born in Neerlandia in 1920. In 
1922 the family moved to Edmonton and in 1925 
Charles started school there at H. A. Gray. In 
the spring of 1926 the family moved back to 
Neerlandia to stay, so Charles started school in 
Neerlandia and continued until 1934. 

School for Charles was something that had 
to be endured, since his only goal in life was to 
finish school and start farming. Often his na- 
ture study was done swimming or hunting rab- 
bits or just walking through the woods. His 
class had a different teacher every year and 
sometimes even more than one teacher in one 
year. All his school days he walked to and from 
school, which was not all bad since there were 
usually fish in the creek that could be caught! 
For the most part there were no roads, just a 
path, and through the muskeg areas his par- 
‘ents had laid logs end to end to walk on. One of 
Charles’ tasks after school was to carry home 
groceries — sugar, blocks of tallow, and the 
like. Those logs in the muskeg got very slippery 
when wet, so more than once Charles came 
home with a slippery, slimy bag of sugar or 
some other wet item. 








Lunches were carried ina five-pound syrup 
pail, so during the winter they would freeze 
hard on the walk to school. At school the pails 
were placed on the big pot-bellied stove, which 
was surrounded by dozens of wet mitts and 
boots giving off a very undesirable smell. In 
summer lunch would be soggy and not taste all 
that good. That little pail, however, was very 
handy after school to drown out gophers or 
catch ‘pollywogs or butterflies. The lunch that 
went into that pail consisted mostly of brown 
bread (made from home-grown wheat crushed 
very fine) spread with lard, and a carrot for 
dessert. One can be sure those pails were filled 
with love and often a few tears. At one time 
Charles had been very sick and when he was 
somewhat better he asked for a piece of white 
bread. This request brought tears, but no 
bread. 

During those times, things were pretty 
tough, as there was no money to be had. 
Charles and his sisters were sent to the First of 
July picnic with a nickel wrapped in their han- 
ies and were told, “If you want more, you run 
for it,” because the prizes were given in coins. 
Their summer holidays were spent weeding 
the garden, helping clear land and picking 
roots, and doing chores. 

After his school days, Charles worked on 
the farm doing whatever was required as well 
as always opening up more land. In 1940 
Charles acquired one-half section of school 
land (S¥% 29-61-3-5) as a cultivation lease and 
bought a tractor and breaker plow. He made a 
brush cutter and piler, so that meant more 
clearing and breaking. 

In August 194] Charles was drafted into the 
army and stationed in several locations in west- 
ern Canada, the last of which was Vancouver. 
‘There was a Christian Reformed congregation 
there of about twenty-six families, and that is 
where Charles went to church on Sundays. He 
did a little scouting and then some strategic 
maneuvering until he captured the attention of 
Betty de Jong. 

Betty had been born November 16, 1922, in 
Echten, Friesland, the Netherlands, and came 
to Canada twice with her parents — first for 
four years when she was one, and then again 
when she was nine. After her schooling, she 
first worked as a housekeeper. She was work- 
ing ina store when she met Charles. After she 
assured him she would face the hardships and 
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rigour of farm life with him, he applied for farm 
leave and headed to Neerlandia to prepare a 
home and grow crops and raise hogs. On July 
22, 1942, Charles made confession of faith in 
Neerlandia, and by coincidence Betty made 
confession of faith the same day in Vancouver. 

Charles and Betty were married January 12, 
1944, in Vancouver and after a few days headed 


"Before we were married.” Charles and Betty, 1943. 


for Neerlandia, first by train and then by bus to 
the Barrhead ‘depot, where Dad Baker met 
them with his car. The roads were very icy and 
Dad Baker hit the ditch so hard that he blew a 
front tire. Since it was war time, tires were 
rationed and hard to get, so there was no spare. 
They rode home on the rim. Dad Baker let 
Charles drive this time. 

Charles and Betty lived with Charles’ par- 
ents for four months, then moved into their 
own little house. It was built on skids, ready to 
be moved to another location. They had pigs all 
around them, even under the house. An elec- 
tric fence surrounded theirlot, and Betty had to 
step over this to get water or wood. In August 
1944 they moved the little house to the hamlet, 
where Charles’ folks moved to retire, and 
Charles and Betty moved into the farmhouse. 


“Our frst home, 1944.” 


After the war Charles received his discharge 
from the army and took title to the school land 
he had previously leased. That was possible 
through the Veterans Land Act and a veterans 
grant. First Charles hired an Indian family to 
clear brush. Sometimes there would be one 
family, sometimes four or five families, and 
much of the time none. The clearing went 
much more quickly when John Molodowich 
and Sam Howey came in with their Caterpillar 
tractors, although the root picking was still left 
for Charles. 


“Our sons David and Joe, 1954," 
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In 1949 Charles and Betty welcomed David 
(born June 17, 1949) to their family. After his 
schooling in Neerlandia, David first tried hos- 

ital work as an orderly and later truck driving, 

ut finally set himself to farming, especially 
raising hogs. He has now taken a share in the 
farm. On January 11, 1974, David married Irene 
Reitsma from Blackfalds. Irene was born March 
6, 1953, in Lacombe. She worked on the family 
farm and as a secretary before her marriage. 
David and Irene have three children: Randy, 
born March 30, 1976; Scott, born January 13, 
1978; and Suzanne, born April 18, 1980. 

On January 19, 1952, Joe (Joseph) was born 
to Charles and Betty. ‘After high school Joe 
studied at Dordt College. He married Heather 
Wierenga on May 12, 1973. After Joe's gradua- 
tion they lived in Neerlandia with their chil- 
dren Becky (Rebecca) Jo, (April 15, 1974), 
Jennifer Marie (February 24, 1976), and Reuben 
‘Todd Donovan (July 2, 1980). In 1981 Joe and 
Heather and their family moved to Rocky 
Mountain House, where Joe has a teaching 
Position in the local Christian School. Another 
son was born there in 1984. 


ltene, Scott, Randy David, Betty, Charles, Joe, Becky, Heath- 
€r Jennifer Front: Susanne, Reuben, 1983. 


In 1984, Charles and Betty celebrated their 
fortieth wedding anniversary. They have had a 
happy life together. They experienced ups and 
downs, but through itall they must confess that 
God is good, and with His blessing they hope 
toretire. 

Charles Baker 


RAYMOND AND DELLA (ANEMA) BAKER 
Raymond Baker was working in a cotton 
mill in Whitinsville, Massachusetts, in 1911, but 


he disliked both the work and standing in one 
spot all day to do it. At this time an article 
appeared in De Wachter extolling the virtues of 
Alberta as a place to start farming. This idea 
appealed to Raymond and he decided to go to 
Canada. When his parents saw that he was 
determined to go, they made the decision to go 
along with him. By July 19, 1912, Raymond had 
filed on the SW 22-61-3.5, but lived and farmed 
with his parents until his marriage to Della 
Anema on September 23, 1934. 





















Wedding picture: Raymond, Della, 1934. 


When Raymond married, his parents went 
to live near their daughter Katie, and the new- 
lyweds moved into the house. They enjoyed 
furnishing their home. They had purchased a 
stove and a large kitchen cabinet at a farm auc- 
tion. In the cabinet Della put a set of china that 
she had received as a wedding gift, a set of 
silverware she had bought, and other kitchen- 
ware. A table made by Gaele Baker and a set of 
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chairs which were a gift from Joe Baker were 
also in the kitchen. A’ Winnipeg couch graced 
the front room, and braided rugs were scat- 
tered about, Before her marriage, Della had 
stocked a hope chest with handmade items, 
and now her handiwork made the room cozy. 
On Sundays, Della and Raymond would sit 
here and listen to hymns broadcasted over the 
radio. 

Della had little time to sit though, because 
she soon had two little girls to care for: Florence 
born August 8, 1935, and Catherine, born 
November 3, 1936. The girls were followed by 
two boys: John, born May 27, 1938, and Gilbert, 
born February 9, 1940. The family was com- 
pleted on September 4, 1941, when Dorothy 
was born. 

‘The Bakers were a happy family. Raymond 
was a successful farmer. He had both a tractor 
and a Model T Ford by the time he married. 
Later he traded the car off for a newer model. 
Then in January 1944, a sad event took place 
when Raymond died suddenly of heart failure. 
This left Della with the responsibility of looking 
after five children, the oldest of whom was 
eight. Not being able to drive a car or look after 
the farm by herself, Della decided a move to the 
hamlet of Neerlandia would be the best thing to 
do. There she would be close to the church, 
store, and school. She bought a small plot of 
land from Siebren Tiemstra and moved the 
house on skids to the location just northwest of 
the store. There the family lived for eleven 
years, During this time the farm land was 
rented to various farmers. 


Della with her chiloren Gilbert, John, Dorothy, Kay, Florence, 
1944. 





While living in the hamlet Della had to haul 
water from the store. The store had provided a 
tap from which people who did not have their 
own wells could get water. The charge for this 
service was about two dollars per month. If 
there was no rainwater available, Della also had 
to haul all the water necessary for her laundry. 
On laundry days Della spent many an agoniz- 
ing hour trying to get the old gas motor on the 
washing machine started. Since there was no 
man around the house, help was often sought 
from the local garage 

Because Della received no government aid, 
she was often short of cash. “Tt didn’t seem so 
bad,” she said, “because kids didn’t demand as 
much in those days. I always had a big garden 
and did a lot of sewing.” To supplement her 
income Della provided room and board for Bill 
Vanderleest and Gerrit van Dijken. 

The family decided to move back to the farm 
in 1955, since John and Gilbert were now old 
enough to try farming themselves. The house 
was jacked up again, with much jerking, sway- 
ing, and creaking. This was just at the time that 
Della and most of the rest of the family were 
suffering from a bout of the mumps. Gilbert, 
who had a bedroom upstairs, was told to come 
down, but he refused. Suddenly one of the 
panels of plasterboard, which had rock wool 
Insulation behind it, broke loose from the ceil- 
ing and everything tumbled down on Gilbert 
A loud holler for Mom was heard, and Gilbert 
emerged choking and coughing, but uninjured 
by the accident. 

Eventually the house was put on skids and 
pulled, behind Uncle Louis Nanninga’s Cater- 

illar tractor, down the gravel road to the farm. 

yy this time the house had taken its share of 
wear and tear, and a fair bit of repair work 
needed to be done. Jerry Reitsma did a fine job 
of repairing the floors and putting down new 
Iinoleum. Soon the house was again fit for liv- 
ingin. A small barn was moved to the farm, and 
the Bakers bought a few cows, pigs, and chick- 
ens. The land was rented out for two more 
years, but then John and Gilbert began buying 
machinery and doing their own farm work, 
During the winter they took turns working off 
the farm to earn some extra money. 

Della’s family soon grew up and began to 
eave home. Florence married George Visser in 
July 1956; Catherine married John Peters in 
November 1956; Dorothy married Simon 
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Tiemstra in March 1957; and Gilbert married 
Jeanette Wegner in October 1970. John re- 
mained single. He and Della bought a mobile 
home, sold the farm, and moved to the hamlet. 
John works in a sawmill in the winter and oper- 
ates a manure-hauling business in the summer. 





‘kay, John, Gilbert, Florence, Della, Dorothy. 


Although life was not easy for Della, she 
made the best of every situation and never 
complained. To others she always presented a 
calm demeanor. One day as the family was 
walking home, a thunderstorm began to rage. 
‘The children were afraid but their mother 
walked on calmly and resolutely. To them that 
exemplified her approach to life. She always 
seemed strong and brave. 

Della is a big-hearted, out-going woman. In 
her younger days she shared her garden pro- 
duce and baked goodies with anyone who 
could use it. Her favourite pastimes were knit- 
ting and crocheting. When the children were 
small, she would often get up early to stoke the 
fire and then sit and crochet until it was time to 
wake the children. Many people have her 
handiwork in their homes, as she always con- 
tributed more than her share to the annual 
bazaar. Della retired several years ago, but can 
sillenjoy her family. She is thankful to God for 


keeping them all well and for sustaining her 
through the hard and lonely times. 


Florence Visser 


MEINDERT AND ANTJE (DE KROON) 
BOORSMA 

Meindert Boorsma was born September 6, 
1902, in Burgwerd, Friesland, the Netherlands, 
and Antje De Kroon was born March 20, 1904, 
in Bakhuizen, Friesland. They were married in 
May 1928 and soon after embarked on their 
journey to Canada. They had heard much 
about Canada from friends and relatives who 
had left their homeland to make a new life in 
Canada, where it was said there was plenty for 
all — the land of milk and honey. On June 6, 
1928, they boarded the Montclare at Liverpool, 
England. The journey across the ocean took ten 
days. It was ten days too many for Meindert, as 
he was ill a great deal of the time. He decided if 
he were ever to return to the Netherlands, he 
would find some method other than by water. 





‘Meindert and Anije's wedding photo. 


After arriving in Quebec, Meindert and 
Antje went by train to Edmonton, arriving 
there on June 20. The Immigration Department 
there placed them with a farmer in Red Willow 
who had requested Dutch farm workers. Since 
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they were both experienced (having been 
raised on dairy farms), Meindert and Antje 
were sent there. While working there they 
learned to speak some English. They also met 
other Dutch immigrants, one being John 
Elzinga, who told them they should take up a 
homestead as other immigrants were doing. 
He took them to visit Chris Leder in Edmonton. 
Chris got in touch with Siebren Tiemstra and 
Klaas Tuininga of Neerlandia, who helped the 
Boorsmas procure a piece of land (SW 
17-62-3-5) in Neerlandia. 

The Boorsmas went to Neerlandia with Sie- 
bren and Klaas on Billy Quick’s truck, the only 
means of travel between Edmonton and 
Neerlandia at that time. They arrived here ona 
cold December day in 1928. A cabin and barn 
‘were soon built with the help of Henry Kippers 
Jr. and Henry Strydhorst. The logs were pur- 
chased from Hendrik Kannegeiter, So Mein- 
dert and Antje began their pioneering life. 

A great deal of the Boorsma homestead, it 
soon became apparent, was muskeg and quite 
useless. There were many thunderstorms at 
that time, and lightning set the muskeg on fire, 
so it smoldered and glowed eerily at night. 
Coyotes howled nearby at night, and bears and 
other wild animals were also plentiful. It was a 
totally new experience for Meindert and Antje, 
since they had been accustomed to a more civi- 
lized way of life. 

In1931 their first child, Joseph, was born. He 
was born with spinal bifida and had con- 
vulsions since birth. He died in the Barrhead 
hospital when he was three weeks old. On Feb- 
ruary 19, 1933, a daughter, Katie (Cornelia), was 
born, followed by two more daughters: Alice 
on December 10, 1934, and Sophia on October 
3, 1936. A son, Julius, was born July 4, 1938, 
and another daughter, Patricia, on August 5, 
1941. The first four children were born at home 
with Petertje Schoonekamp as midwife. The 
last two children were born in the Barrhead 
hospital 

uring these years Meindert and Antje 
were busy clearing land, cutting wood, and 
raising cows, chickens, and pigs. The work was 
hard, money scarce, and the winters long and 
cold, but somehow they got by. 

Hendrik and Mina Kannegieter became 
good friends of the Boorsmas, who visited 
them often. Mina was always happy to have the 
children over and they spent many happy 


Julius, Meindert, Patricia, 


hours with her. She had many magazines 
which she let the children cut pictures out of 
(the Boorsmas had no money for magazines). 
Mina also had handsome china cabinets in 
which she kept all sorts of beautiful china and 
jewelry. These items she would let the awed 
children examine piece by piece, much to their 
delight. 

Meindert used horses for transportation to 
and from the store and church. He had a big 
black stallion named Tony and a small brown 
mare named Shorty. They were not very com- 
patable when hitehed to the buggy on Sunday 
mornings and Miendert had a couple of bad 
experiences when they decided not to cooper- 
ate. He had bought Tony in exchange for some 
farm animals from a horse trader who came 
around yearly. Tony may have had some racing 
background because he would not follow any- 
one. He had to get ahead of everything on the 
road. That was not too bad in the summer, 
when there was some passing room, but during 
the winter, snow was piled high on both sides 
of the road and the road was scarcely wide 
enough for two sleds to pass each other. One 
Sunday afternoon, when the Boorsmas were 
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coming home from church, they came up be- 
hind a sled just as they were nearing Kannegei- 
ters’ farm. Tony attempted to pass the sled, but 
hehad to go into the snowbank to do soand the 
sleigh tipped over. The horses were going at a 
very fast pace and the sled was completely 
wrecked. The people in the other sled picked 
the family out of the snowbank and took them 
to Kannegeiters’ where they all had hot choco- 
late and cookies. They were all alittle upset for 
awhile, but after no serious injuries were 
found, they were taken home. 


Kate and Julius on Shorty Front: Alice and Sophie. 


Katie, Alice, and Sophie made the four-mile 
trek to school daily with the Bouwman and 
Strydhorst children who lived nearby. The chil- 
dren usually walked home too, arriving after 
dark during the winter. On several occasions, 
they encountered a mother bear with her cub. 
Rabbits, squirrels, and other small creatures 
‘were very intriguing to the children and slowed 
the journey home during the summer many 
times. 

Finally in 1943 “living off the land” lost its 
appeal and Meindert and Antje with their five 

idren moved into the hamlet. The Boorsmas 
lived on the northeast corner of the church lot, 
with a wooded area between their house and 
the parsonage. 


Meindert took a job as janitor of the two- 
room school. Later on a three-room school was 
built and two one-room schools were moved in 
from elsewhere. As part of the job, Meindert 
swept and cleaned the floors, carried water in 
from the Co-op store nearby, washed win- 
dows, and tended the wood-burning furnaces 
during winter months. During the harvest sea- 
son, Meindert sometimes took jobs on nearby 
farms. Then Antje and the older children 
would clean the school. Since the work was 
being done by a woman, the wages were re- 
duced. 

The homestead was sold to Lambertus Jan- 
ssen in 1945. Alll the animals had been sold 
before the move into town, but shortly after, 
they bought a milk cow and a couple of small 
pigs to fatten as there was plenty of room where 
they lived and no other homes in the immedi- 
ate area. During the spring and summer Bessy 
the cow grazed on the open field, where there 
was lots of grass. Meindert served as the town’s 
milkman for two years. Bessy delivered two full 
pails of milk every day. The milk was put into 
quart jars and delivered daily to the minister, 
the teachers, and a few other people living in 
town. Later on, when more people came to 
town and built homes nearby, Bessy was 
moved to the church barn and the Boorsmas no 
longer kept pigs. Bessy was eventually sold. 

The Boorsmas kept an enormous garden, 
close to an acre in size, behind the house. In it 
they raised raspberries and grew many vegeta- 
bles and flowers. Antje had a green thumb 
when it came to flowers. In the fall, she always 


Back: ulus, Kati, Meindert Front: Sophie, Anjo, Patricia, 
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knew when it was going to freeze and the chil- 
dren were sent to pick the flowers and give all 
the neighbours a bouquet. Their little house, as 
well, would then be filled with bouquets. 

Soon after their arrival in town, Antje be- 
came quite ill and was bedridden with rheuma- 
tic fever for some years. Due to her poor health 
and also to the fact that their wages had in- 
creased very little during the twelve years of 
janitor work while the cost of living had gone 
up drastically, they were forced to look for work 
elsewhere as they could not possibly live on the 
small amount they got paid. The Boorsmas 
chose B.C. because the climate was warmer and 
Antje had relatives there. In July 1955 Meindert 
and Antje and the three youngest children 
moved to Ladner. Their two eldest daughters 
had already left home to go into nursing and 
lived in Edmonton, 

Meindert worked on farms in the Fraser 
Valley for a few years and finally settled in 
Ladner, where he worked for the municipality 
for a number of years. Wages in B.C. were very 
good in comparison to what the Boorsmas were 
accustomed to, Antje’s health also improved 
vastly due to the milder climate, Meindert and 
Antje are residents of Ebenezer Senior Citizens 
Home in Abbotsford (1984) and are both in 
good health and enjoying life. 

Boorsma Family 


BERTUS AND HILDA (VAN DER HOEK) 
BOS 

Bertus Bos was born February 9, 1899, in 
Oude Pekela, Groningen, the Netherlands. He 
served in the army during the Great War of 
1914-18. After the war, he married Hilda (Hill- 
igje) van der Hoek on December 12, 1919. Hilda 
had been born December 13, 1897, in Avereest, 
Overijssel. Bertus worked as a farmer and also 
did much hunting, which he enjoyed. But the 
Netherlands was not big enough for Bertus! 
dreams of hunting and trapping. He desired 
more freedom, so he and Hilda considered im- 
migrating, either to New Zealand or Canada 
After reading some articles praising Canada, 
they decided to immigrate there. Through an 
immigration agency, they were told about the 
Dutch settlement of Neerlandia, therefore they 
planned to go there. 

Bertus and Hilda and their three children, 
John (Jan, April19, 1920), Lulla (Lammigje, Ap- 
Til 30, 1922), and Elisabeth (June 27, 1924), left 





Dedemsvaart, Overijssel, in April 1927. They 
sailed from Liverpool on the Montrose. On 
board, they met Rienk de Jager of Neerlandia, 
who was returning from a visit to the Nether- 
lands. 





Elizabeth, Hilda, Bertus, Lula, John, c. 1927. 


From Edmonton the Bos family travelled by 
truck with Billy Quick. When they arrived in 
Neerlandia, they stayed with the Siebren 
Tiemstra family until they found a house to 
rent. After a few weeks they moved into van 
Ark’s house and lived there for a year. During 
that year a daughter, Grace (Grietje, August 4, 
1927), was born to Bertus and Hilda. Bertus did 
hunting and tapping on van Arks quarter, At 
night he would check the traps using a lan- 
tern. One night he got lost and slept in a tree, 
awaking the next morning to find himself near 
Menne Nanninga’s place. 

Bertus wanted a place of his own, so he filed 
on the NW 22-62-3-5 quarter in the Vega district 
on March 5, 1928. On the homestead, Ben 
Lievers built a 14 by 22-foot house, one of the 
first lumber houses in Vega. The Bos family 
moved there in November 1928, soon after the 
house was finished. During the fifteen years 
they lived in Vega, three more children were 
born: Ralph (Roelof, February 8, 1932), Betty 
(Bertha Gerda, July 26, 1935), and Bill (William 
John, November 20, 1942). Bill was the only one 
of the children born in the hospital. 

Bertus was the first mail carrier between 
Vega and Neerlandia. He began the job in Au- 
gust 1930. Every Friday he left Vega at :00 p.m., 
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‘The new home, 1928, Hida, Bertus, John, Liz, Grace, Lula 





picked up the mail in Neerlandia, and arrived 
back in Vega about 3:45 p.m. He carried the mail 
on horseback in the summer and with horse 
and cutter in the winter. A few times when 
Bertus was not able to get the mail, Hilda filled 
in for him. 

Bertus cleared many acres of land for him- 
selfand for others. It was all done by hand with 
an axe and grub hoe and sometimes with the 
help of horses to pull out the heavier stumps. 
Hilda often helped Bertus with the clearing, 
When he cleared for Hendrik Kannegieter, the 
children were left with Mina Kannegieter be- 
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cause the clearing was heavy and Hilda was 
needed to help. Bertus had a two-horse break- 
ing plow, but reset it so it could be pulled by 
three horses. At first he borrowed horses from 
Bill Krikke and worked for him in return. Later, 
in 1933, he obtained three horses of his own. 

One year, Bertus made a stoneboat. He was 
using it while clearing for Bill Oldegbers, when 
athunderstorm came up. Bertus was on his way 
home when lightning struck very near. The 
horses scared and went on a runaway. Bertus 
was thrown off the stoneboat, but got tangled in 
the reins so he was dragged for some distance 
before he could stop the horses. He was not 
hurt seriously but was very muddy. 

Another time Bertus was clearing with a 
double-bitted axe when it hooked on a limb 
above him and came down heavily, gashing his 
head. The wound bled quite badly and he came 
home with blood running down his face. Hilda 


was worried, but Bertus had no ill-effects ex- 
cepta scar and a bald spot for the rest of his life. 

Since there was not much crop to harvest on 
his homestead in the early years, Bertus and 
others went to the prairies to help with the 
harvest. That was a good source of income. 
During the fall and winter, Bertus did what he 
enjoyed most — hunting and trapping. He 
hunted moose and deer and trapped through 
the Vega area. The whole family helped skin 
coyotes, foxes, weasels, squirrels, and other 
small animals. Hilda also learned to shoot with 
a double-barreled shotgun. She became a good 
shot and killed the hawks and owls that both- 
ered the chickens. Once there was a weasel in 
the chicken coop, so Hilda loaded both barrels 
in the shotgun and took aim. She accidentally 
pulled both triggers at once, shooting the 
weasel clean in half. 





The Bos family obtained groceries at 
Boman’s store in Vega. Bertus often sold furs to 
the storekeeper there and received groceries in 
exchange. The Bos children attended school in 
Vega and usually had to walk there. The chil- 
dren attended Sunday school in Vega too, but 
the family belonged to the Neerlandia Chris- 
tian Reformed Church. Since they lived four 
miles from the church, it was not easy to attend 
regularly, especially in winter. They took turns 
going, because they had to share clothes. They 
used various modes of transportation: walking, 
horseback, cutter, wagon, and dog sleigh. They 
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still managed to learn their catechism and do 
some socializing. When Bertus bought a 1924 
Chevrolet coach in 1937 on one of his harvest- 
ing trips to the prairie, it provided easier means 
to get to church. It proved to be a good pur- 
chase because years later his son John made it 
intoa truck and used it to haul firewood and the 
moose and deer which he had hunted. 





Everybody is proud of the car, 1997, Pa in the car, Lie, Grace, 
Betty, Ralph, Hilda, John, 


In 1935 Bertus became a naturalized citizen 
and the three oldest children automatically be- 
came citizens as well. Hilda received her Cana- 
dian citizenship in 1937. 

Bertus was always active. He was a short 
‘man, but powerfully built. (In the Netherlands, 
he had worked on canal boats, sometimes un- 
loading one-hundred-kilo bags of fertilizer.) 
His legs were muscular; partly a result of all the 
walking he did. 

Hilda enjoyed visiting. She was good 
friends with Janna Krikke, but there was never 
much time to visit. With a family, there was 
always work'to be done at home. Besides her 
regular chores, Hilda knitted and sewed 
clothes for the family. 

Bertus Bos began trapping in Swan Hills 
around 1935. He had a trapline there with 
George Baker. Bertus and George built a barn 
and a cabin in the area. The cabin was about 
fifty miles away from the homestead and Ber- 
tus usually walked to get there. The trip took 
him about two days, with an overnight stop 
halfway. He would be gone for weeks ata time, 
then come home for a week or two. Before 
Bertus left, Hilda would cook potatoes, then 
mash and freeze them. Bertus would take them 








along to the bush and chop off chunks to fry up 
as he needed. Flour, rice, beans, peas, and 
dried fruit were also packed along. Bertus 
made sourdough bread himself and meat, of 
course, was available in the bush. 

While Bertus was gone, the children helped 
Hilda with the chores. One time, when it was 
extremely cold, the wood pile was completely 
used up. Hilda puta log through a window into 
the house so John and Lulla could cut it inside. 

Bertus hunted and trapped in Swan Hills for 
five or six winters. The last three or four years, 
he used a dog team on the trapline. Berttis had 
trained the four dogs, a mixture of Airedale, 
collie, and hound, to pull a sleigh. When Ber- 
tus went to the cabin, he put all provisions on 
the dog sleigh. He would walk behind the 
sleigh, guiding the team. Going uphill, he had 
to help by pushing the sleigh. Coing downhill, 
though, he was able to ride. On the way home 
from the trapline, the load would be light and 
the trip would take only one day with the dog 
team. Besides hunting, Bertus also worked as a 
guide for other Neerlandia hunters. 

John Bos moved to B.C. in 1939, then was 
drafted during World War I. He and his wife, 
Dorothy, have two children. They are retired 
and live in Vernon, B.C. 

Lulla Bos married Pete Fisher of Neerlandia 
in 1943. That same year, Bertus sold the farm to 
them and the Bos family moved to East Pine, 
B.C. While there, Hilda became ill with stom- 
ach cancer and passed away in 1945 at 47 years 





of age. She was buried in B.C., but in 1970 her 
body was transferred to the Neerlandia ceme- 
tery. The Bos family returned to Neerlandia in 
1946 and Bertus bought back his former farm. 
After returning, the rest of the children left 





Bertus, John, Lull, Liz, Grace, Ralph, Betty, Bil, 1956. 
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home and eventually married. Elizabeth mar- 
ried Lambert A. Wierenga of Neerlandia. Grace 
married John Dielman in 1956, They have two 
children and live near Morinville. Ralph mar- 
ied Joan Olthuis of Neerlandia in 1957. Two 
years later Betty married John Fernhout of Fort 
William, Ontario. They live nearSt. Albert with 
their three children. Bill served in the navy for 
three years, then married Barbara Pudsy in 
1964. Bill and Barbara and their two children 
live in Victoria, B.C., where Bill works as an 
electrician, 

Bertus lived on the Bos homestead until he 
became ill in 1978. He entered the hospital and 
passed away December 12, 1980, at the age of 81. 

John Bos 
Elizabeth Wierenga 


HENRY AND ALBERTA (CORTE) 
BOUWMAN 

Henry Bouwman (January 12, 1899) came to 
Canada from Ootmarsum, Overijssel, the 
Netherlands, in 1924. His brother Bill was al- 
ready living in Edmonton. Henry wasa carpen- 
ter, but there were no jobs, except as farm 
labourer, in the Netherlands. After two years in 
Canada, he returned to the Netherlands on a 
cattle boat to make Alberta Corté his bride. 
Alberta (March 20, 1898) was of Huguenot de- 
scent and was also from Ootmarsum, where 
she worked in a factory. Henry and she had 
begun their courtship through ‘corresponding 
with each other while he was in Canada. They 
were married July 26, 1926. Three or four days 
later they sailed to Canada and went to Edmon- 
ton where Henry worked at various jobs, 
among them digging ditches with George Toe- 
bes for Edmonton Water Works and milking in 
a dairy. During that time two daughters were 
born to the Bouwmans: Jenny Hilgonda on Ap- 
1i127, 1927, and Margaret Winny on August 17, 
1931, Those were the Depression years and jobs 
were hard to come by, so Henry and Alberta 
decided to try farming, 

Henry took out a homestead (SE 22-62-3-5) 
in the Vega area on May 25, 1933, The quarter 
was mostly muskeg and not good for farming, 
so their attempt at farming was unsuccessful. 
They returned to Edmonton in 1936, but there 
was no work available there either. Imagine 
their relief and thanksgiving when they 
learned of janitorial work available in Neerlan- 
dia School. They could renta little house on the 


Schoonekamp yard for three dollars a month. 
So in 1939 they loaded their goods on Dick 
Fisher's transport truck and made the move 
north again. They arrived late in the evening, 
and Annie and Rulie Schoonekamp invited 
them in for tea and a snack, which was greatly 
appreciated. 





Henry Jenny, Alberta 


Having attended Sunday school and Bible 
classes in Edmonton, Jenny and Margaret were 
glad to find Sunday school in Neerlandia. It 
Was taught by Rieke Lievers in her home. 

Little did the Bouwman family realize that a 
janitorial job in a country school required being 
at school by 7:30 a.m. to start the fires in the 
potbellied stoves on cold wintry mornings. The 
stoves devoured countless blocks of wood, 
which the Bouwmans would pile to the ceiling 
of the cloakroom each evening. Henry would 
split the wood while Jenny and Margaret did 
other work inside the school. For all the jan- 
itorial work they did, the Bouwmans received 
nine dollars a month. Later this was increased 
to thirteen dollars. 

Besides working as janitor, Henry took on 
many occasional jobs. Jenny often helped him, 
whether it was digging basements, clearing, 
logging, or root picking. Sometimes she did the 
heavy work by herself if Henry was busy 
elsewhere. At home Jenny and Margaret 
helped do chores, haul firewood, or cut and 
pile logs for lumber. 
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It was a great day for the Bouwmans when 
they moved into their own house. Henry had 
built it in the hamlet, east of the garage on a 
two-acre plot of land that had been bought from. 
Rev. Van Der Woude. Now they could have 
pigs and chickens and their own pet cow. Wal- 
ter Wargacki, the blacksmith, was their neigh- 
bour. 

While sawing wood at home one day in 
1944, Henry had a serious accident. He put his 
right hand too close to the saw. As he jerked it 
back he nearly severed it at the wrist. With his 
left hand he grabbed it to stop the blood from 
spurting. Then a towel was used to help stop 
the bleeding. He remained conscious while 
ene Piers, who had been helping him, took 
him to the Westlock hospital. The doctors did 
not remove his hand, but sewed everything 
together as well as they could. Henry was 
thankful that his hand, though partially dis- 
abled, was still usable for carpentry work. 

In 1945, Jenny married Bert Michael, who 
had had an eye on herall along. Margaret was a 
serious student and, with the encouragement 
of Alberta, took grades ten through twelve in 
the Barrhead high school. Then she entered the 
Faculty of Education at the U of A and received 
her temporary teaching certificate in 1951 





Alberta, Margaret, Jenny. 


During his years in Neerlandia, Henry built 
or helped to build several houses and farm 
buildings in the community. In 1947 he built a 
small house for Alberta and himself on the little 
lot where the blacksmith shop had been. Since 
the girls had left home the Bouwmans saw no 
need to keep animals anymore, so they sold the 
property to Menne Nanninga. 

For many years Henry had no motorized 





vehicle; he would walk or, if weather permitted, 
ride his bicycle. Then in 1949 he bought a green 
Ford truck. In his first attempt at driving, 
Henry turned into Bert Michael's driveway. But 
instead of straightening out, he kept turning 
and drove right through the pig fence before 
the truck came to a stop. Henry was not hurt 
but the pigs sure were squealing! 

In November 1950 Alberta discovered that 
she had neck cancer and needed to have an 
operation done in Edmonton. She endured its 
horrors and pain without murmur or com- 
plaint, looking forward to her heavenly home. 
She died August 7, 1951, at the age of fifty- 
three. 

Margaret taught in Barrhead and Neerlan- 
dia from 1951 to 1954. Her classroom in Neerlan- 
dia was a one-room school where an outhouse 
had to be used, and drinking water had to be 
hauled in. In 1954 Margaret left Neerlandia to 
attend Calvin College where she obtained a 
B.A. degree. Later she taught in Taiwan, in the 
U.S.A., and in Edmonton. 

Henry sold his house and went to Edmon- 
ton in 1955. There he found work making win- 
dows and doors for Edmonton Sash and Door. 
Later he bought a lot in Edmonton and built a 
house on it. When Margaret taught in Edmon- 
ton she lived there with her father. In 1974 she 
married Peter Younghans. Henry passed 
peacefully into the presence of His Lord on 
November 23, 1979. 





Jenny Michael 


WILLEM AND ANNA (TOEBES) 
BOUWMAN 

Willem Fredrick Bouwman was born in Tub- 
bergen, Overijssel, the Netherlands, on De- 
cember 17, 1893. After serving in the First World 
War, Willem worked for an electrical company. 
He did not like carrying a lunch bucket to work 
every day, so he decided to take up farming as 
his father had. Canada held the future for him. 

On April 25, 1899, Anna Christina Toebes 
was born in Winterswijk, Gelderland. Later her 
path crossed Willem’s, and so on June 1, 1923, 
they were married. The Bouwmans set sail for 
Canada two days later. 

After a short stay in Winterburn, the family 
moved to Edmonton. Here two sons arrived: 
Henry (1924) and Ben (1926). Willem worked for 
Edmonton Water Works. 

In 1929, after the purchase of two horses, 
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Bil, Henry, Anna, Ben in Edmonton (Riverdale), 1927. 


the Bouwmans moved to Neerlandia, eager to 
start farming. Upon their arrival, John Schur- 
ing helped them build a one-room shack that 
was just high enough to stand in. They spent 
one winter in it with their two small sons. The 
next year they built a house on their land, the 
NE 8-62-3-5. The living conditions were poor 
and wretched 

‘Two more children were born to the Bouw- 
mans in Neerlandia: Grace on January 28, 1932, 
and John Henry on June 29, 1938. 





Bill withthe horses which took the family to Neertancia, 1929. 


After many years of hard work and saving 
money, Willem’ was able to put a down pay- 
ment on a Case binder. He later put down an- 
other deposit, but it was not enough to satisfy 
the company and the binder was repossessed. 

Henry worked in the local Co-op store from 
1939 to 1942. In January 1943 he joined the 
RCAF as air crew. In 1945, he was transferred 
overseas on Anti-Submarine Patrol and later to 
Transport Command. He was discharged in 





Henry, Anna, Ben. Front: Grace, 1998. 


March 1946 with the rank of Flight Lieutenant. 
Henry attended the U of A from 1947 to 1953 
when he graduated from the Faculty of Medi- 
cine. He now resides in Edmonton with his 
wife, Terry, and their five children 
In 1950, the Bouwmans sold their farm to 
Raymond Visser and moved to Rocky Moun- 
tain House. Willem died September 18, 1982. 
Ben with his wife, Seenie, and their five chil- 
dren continues to farm there. Anna resides in 
Rocky Mountain House, in the Senior Citizens 
Lodge. 
: Henry Bouwman 


PETER DEN HARTOG 

Peter Aart den Hartog (c. 1878) had been 
born in Rotterdam, South Holland, the Nether- 
lands. He and his wife (c. 1882) had lived in 
India before coming to Canada. Peter filed on 
the SW 16-62-3-5 in October 1926. There were 
three sons and one daughter in the family, but 
none came to the Neerlandia area to live except 
Peter Jr., who took up the SE 20-62-3-5 in 1933. 

The quarter Peter filed on had a 12 by 16-foot 
shack on it and five acres of light clearing. For 
these improvements he paid twenty-seven dol- 
lars besides the ten-dollar filing fee. He had 
proved up the quarter by 1930, by which time 
he had 38% acres cleared. He did not spend all 
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his time on the homestead, but also spent some 
months each year farming in the Edmonton 
district. Peter sold the farm around 1940. 


REITZE AND AGNES JANSSEN) DeVRIES 
JAN DeVRIES. 

Reitze Jan DeVries was born in Oldekerk, 
Groningen, the Netherlands, on February 17, 
1903. Because of the crowded conditions that 
existed in his homeland, he left, coming to 
Canada to seek the space that he could not find 
at home. He left the Netherlands in March 1927 
and, after a long boat and train trip, arrived in 
Lloydminster, Alberta. After working on five 
different farms in that area over a span of two 
years, he left there and came to Neerlandia. He 
had heard about Neerlandia when still in the 
Netherlands and yearned for a place to settle 
down and be close toa church. He filed on the 
NW 12-62-45 in 1929. 

‘On May 1, 1980, Jan DeVries (born April 20, 
1910) arrived in Edmonton on his way to join his 
brother Reitze. He came to Neerlandia and 
homesteaded the SE 12-62-4-5. Together, Reitze 
and Jan started making a home for themselves 
in this new wilderness land. 

The first years proved to be difficult. In the 
fall of 1930, both Reitze and Jan headed for the 
prairies (Nobleford area) to work on a thresh- 
ing crew. They went because wages had been 
good the previous fall, and they hoped to earn 
some money to help them get started on the 
farm. But upon arrival, they found that wages 
had dropped to three dollars a day; their trip 
cost them almost what they earned in wages. 
They do, however, have very fond memories of 
many of the people they met at that time. 

The first pigs that the brothers sold in the 
early 1930's had to be chased to Neerlandia 

(nearly five miles), where they were loaded on 
tiny Quick's truck for the long trip to Edmon- 
ton. One group of three pigs that was sold in 
1932 netted a total return of $7.75. 

Sometimes the mosquitoes were so bad, 
thatit was impossible for Reitze and Jan to sleep 
in their shack. At those times, they would 
“smoke up” a granary in the evening and go to 
sleep there. 

The mosquito and fly problem led to an- 
other interesting arrangement. In the mid 
1930's, many horses in the area died from dis- 
eases spread by the mosquitoes and flies. Re- 








itze and Jan had two horses that they used for, 
among other things, hauling cream to Neerlan- 
dia, where it was picked up by Fisher Bros. 
‘Trucking and taken to Edmonton. One of these 
horses died, so they decided to team the re- 
maining horse with a Holstein bull they also 
had on the farm. This worked fairly well, until 
the other horse also died. Then the bull had to 
pull the wagon by himself. Sometimes, a neigh- 
bour had a cow that needed servicing. When 
Jan came by with the bull and wagon, the bull 
would be unhitched and brought to the cow, 
soon to be hitched up to the wagon again to 
continue the trip to Neerlandia. In June 1937 
they got two horses from Klaas Krikke, so the 
could retire from the harness. 

On January 26, 1941, Reitze married Agnes 
Janssen, who had moved to Neerlandia in May 
1938 with her parents Lambartus and Botje Jan 
ssen. Agnes had been born on June 14, 1914, 
and raised in Edmonton. Reitze and Agnes had 
built a new house on the SW 7-62-3-5 and now 
settled there. 


meni SEES 





Reitze, Agnes holding Terrence, Jerry, 1946. 
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Reitze and Agnes’ marriage was blessed 
with the birth of four children. Jerry Richard 
was born on December 1, 1942. Lambertus Ter- 
rence arrived on the scene the day Japan sur- 
rendered during World War II — August 14, 
1945, Reitze remembers walking along the 
streets of Barrhead that day — all ears ‘were 
tuned to the radios. Richard David was born on 
December 19, 1950, and Brenda Janet on Sep- 
tember 24, 1954 





‘Brenda, Dick, 1959. 


Life on the farm slowly became easier as 
mechanization occurred, and the farm produce 
increased in value after the Depression. Begin- 
ning in 1940, Reitze was able to devote some of 
his time to community work by serving on the 
board of directors of the Neerlandia Co-opera- 
five Association. He spent many years on the 
board between 1940 and 1970. 

The DeVries family had an eventful year in 
1967. Jerry married Ann Elgersma in June. In 
August, Terrence married Janny Vaartstra of 
Edmonton and settled on the home place, in 
the house that was built in 1940. Reitze, Agnes, 
Jan and the two younger children moved to a 
house in Neerlandia, that had been purchased 
from Gerrit Beyers. Reitze and Jan slowly re- 
tired from the farm, but kept busy, as Reitze 
was janitor of Neerlandia Christian Reformed 
Church, a position he held from 1967 to 1983. 





In November 1972 Brenda married Kenneth 
Strydhorst. They settled in the Neerlandia area 
and took up farming. 

Richard continued his education at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, graduating with a Bachelor 
of Education degree in 1972. He taught in Lac- 
ombe Christian School for five years. In July 
1975 he married Johanne Boskers (Joanne). 
Joanne was born on February 13, 1953, in Rocky 
Mountain House; her parents were also Dutch 
immigrants. She graduated from Red Deer Col- 
lege in 1974, and worked as a nurse in Red Deer 
Hospital. Joanne now works part-time in Bar- 
thead General Hospital. 

Richard and Joanne’s oldest child, Steven 
Glen, was born on April 4, 1977, in Red Deer. 
That summer, they moved back to the Neerlan- 
dia area to begin farming, and in 1978 bought 
the Nz 2-63-3.5 in the Vega area. Christine 
Joanne was born on February 8, 1979, and An- 
drea Denise on February 3, 1982. On Christmas 
day, 1983, David Michael Noel was born. 





Joanne holding Andrea, Christine, Richard holding David, 
‘Steven, 1984, 


In 1979, Jan moved to Hillcrest Home in 
Barrhead. Later, in 1982, he went to Barrhead 
Nursing Home, where he continues to reside 
(1984). 

Reitze and Agnes still live in Neerlandia, 
where they enjoy their extended family. The 
Lord has truly blessed them and their family, 
and they are thankful_for all the Lord has 


ided them through. 
a ‘ Richard DeVries 


SJERP DE VRIES 
Sjerp De Vries was born in Friesland, the 
Netherlands, on December 15, 1903. In his early 
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twenties he worked for farmer in Tzummarum, 
Friesland. When, however, a couple that he 
worked with, Jacob and Janke Hiemstra, de- 
cided to immigrate to Canada, Sjerp resolved to 
go with them. They all arrived in Neerlandia in 
April 1926. 

On June 14, 1926, Sjerp filed on the NE 
16-61-3.5. For several years he lived there in a 
shack, but later bought a small house that had 
belonged to Gaele Baker. On this quarter he 
made a meagre living. It was proved up in 1935. 






P 


Sjerp never married and spent the last years 
of his life almost as a recluse, going out only for 
supplies. Jacob and Janke Hiemstra would visit 
him occasionally, and Janke and others would 
do small favours for him, such as making cur- 
tains or giving him baked goods. Moreover, the 
neighbourhood boys often visited him and 
were always welcome. But Sjerp returned none 
of these visits. 

In spite of his solitary habits, Sjerp always 
knew what was happening. He had a radio to 
which he listened with regularity. Jelte Fisher, 
who walked to and from church services, invar- 
iably stopped 4o converse with Sjerp and to 

ive him the weekly church bulletin on his way 

ome. In addition, when anyone came to visit, 
the visitor would be asked about various mem- 
bers of the community. Sjerp could converse on 
a variety of topics and enjoyed debating the 
merits of different makes of tractors. 

In his later years, the only visitors he had 
were men — except for one. One day Lily 
Krikke had car trouble on her way to Barrhead; 
she stopped and knocked on Sjerp’s door. In 
stunned surprise Sjerp said, “A voman for goot- 
nessakes!” When he overcame his surprise he 
helped her on her way. 





‘Sjerp in front of binder. Sitting on ground: Albert Mast, Clar- 
‘ence Mast, 1939. 


In January 1968 Sjerp died of a heart attack, 

and was found about three days later by some 

neighbours. He was buried in Barrhead Ceme- 

tery on January 22, 1968. Because he left no 

will, his land was sold by the Public Trustee and 

the proceeds were sent to relatives in the 
Netherlands. 

Jennie Fisher 

Clarence Mast 

Jennie Reitsma 


ALBERT AND MABEL (ELZINGA) 
ELGERSMA 

Albert Elgersma and Mabel Elzinga were 
married June 23, 1940, in the Neerlandia Chris- 
tian Reformed Church with the Rev. H. Van 
Der Woude officiating. They took up farming 
on the SW 16-62-3-5 with two cows, one heifer, 
and two sows. The former owner, Peter den 
Hartog, had built a lumber house on it, but the 
east side of the house had no outside siding on 
it. That first winter, therefore, the water in the 
kettle on the cook stove would be frozen in the 
moming many atime. Firewood, however, was 
plentiful and so were the ashes. 

The following spring, on Saturday, April 26, 
1941, the heavy spruce bush on their neighbour 
Lucas Sturwold’s land caught fire and the south 
wind blew the burning needles across the road 
into the straw stack just west of Albert's farm- 
yard. It lit up like a volcano and so did the 
granary beside it, which contained all the 
leaned seed grain. The rail fence of the pig 
yard, a few little sow coops, and two more 
granaries filled with grain also burned. Burn- 
ing needles from the spruce trees kept coming 
and were all over the yard. Many men and 
women came and worked hard to prevent more 
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burning and towards evening the wind died 
down. Everyone was happy and thankful the 
house had not burned. On Sunday a watch was 
kept on the smoldering fire as the wind came 
up, but the fire did not start up again. 

A few days later, on April 30, Albert and 
Mabel’ first child, Sandra Anna, was born. 
Albert bought his first machinery that spring 
An International Farmall A tractor ($804), a 
two-bottom plow, a disc, and harrows were 
bought from the McCormick-International 
dealer, Frank Thompson of Barrhead, with no 
down payment. Albert greatly appreciated 
Frank's trust in him and made every effort to 
pay off the machinery as soon as possible. 

Tt was always an eventful day on the farm 
when little piglets had to be hauled out of the 
straw stack to be weaned. The mother sows 
would dig long tunnels into the straw stack and 
make a comfortable nest there. But to crawl in 
and dig the little pigs out was not very safe, as 
the mother sow would not be cooperative. 
Using a tub, washboiler, or bags to keep the 
piglets in, Albert and Mabel would work at 
removing them. With feed in hand Albert 
would call and lure the sow away from the 
straw stack, while Mabel would crawl into the 





‘Mabel holding Ann, Albert. Front: Andrew, Winson, Sandra, 
1947, 


tunnels to grab the little pigs. Often the battle 
would be desperate as Albert would struggle to 
keep a mother sow away from the straw stack 
On one occasion forty little pigs were hauled 
out and five mother sows were robbed of their 
offsprings. 

Andrew Simon was born May 23, 1942, and 
Winson Melvin on September 4, 1943. In 1943 
Albert built a barn and later more buildings 
were added. In the spring of 1944 Albert and 
Mabel bought their first car, a 1936 Plymouth. 
The little Farmall A tractor had to pull that car 
through mud holes in'the road many times. 

More children were born to Albert and 
Mabel: Ann (Anna) Agnes (January 4, 1946) 
and Simon Albert (October 10, 1949). On De- 
cember 17, 1952, twins were born: Annette Al- 
ice and Melvin Peter. The little son lived for 
three days before the Lord took him Home. The 
funeral was held December 23 and Rev. Mulder 
spoke on the theme, “Let the children come 
unto Me, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
‘Two more sons, Melvin Peter (February 20, 
1954) and Bertram John (June 8, 1956) were born 
in the following years. 

In February 1954 Albert had bought the NW 
16-62-35 from Henry Kippers and in 1959 he 
bought the SW 21-62-35 from Melle Elzinga. 
During the summer of 1966, two sisters, Gloria 
Dawn (August 1, 1960) and Susan’ Elaine 
(November 29, 1961), were adopted into the 
family. 

Albert and Mabel Elgersma farmed for thir- 
ty-one years. Once a severe hailstorm ruined 
the crop and the fields looked as if they had 
been disced. Two other years hail damage was 
experienced but not to the same extent. 

Sandra married Henry Strydhorst of 
Neerlandia. Andrew married Henry's sister Al- 
ice in September 1962 and they lived in 
Neerlandia for three years. They now (1984) 
live in Edson with their six children, Andrew 
runs a trucking firm. Winson married Joyce 
Uiterdyk of Montana in August 1966. They and 
their four children live in Edmonton, where 
Winson is attending law school. Ann married 
Jerry De Vries, Simon married Eva Mast, and 
Annette married Bill Nanninga. 

On November 12, 1976, Melvin married Car- 
ol Cupido (August 24, 1957) of Edmonton. 
They have two children, Leanne Dawn (Janu- 
ary 23, 1981) and Melissa Laurelle (June 30, 
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Carol holding Melissa, Melvin holding Leanne, 1963. 


‘Back: Ann, Andrew, Winson, Sandra. Front: Annette, Mabel, Bertram, Albert, Simon, Melvin c. 1960. Insets: Susan, Gloria, c. 
1967, 


1983). Melvin and Carol farm on the SE 
27-62-35. 

Bertram married Debra Bouwer of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. They and their 
daughter live in Grand Rapids. Bertram is dis- 
trict manager of an insurance firm. Gloria and 
David Lenz are living in Barrhead with their 
son. Susan and her husband, Wesley Hiem- 
stra, live in Neerlandia with their daughter. 

Albert and Mabel moved from their farm to 
the hamlet in October 1971, into the house va- 
cated by Anne Mast. Albert became councillor 
of District 7 of the County of Barrhead in 1980. 
Mabel Elgersma 


ANNE AND HAITENA (SCHMIDT) 
ELGERSMA 

Anne Elgersma (uly 23, 1893) of Schraard, 
Friesland, the Netherlands, and Antje Reinsma 





i 
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(uly 29, 1898) owned a large dairy farm in 
Friesland. They had two sons, Simon (Siebren, 
February 23, 1919) and Albert (March 13, 1920), 
In 1922 Antje died. Sometime later, Anne hired 
Haitena Schmidt (born October 6, 1895 in 
Holtrop, Oost Friesland, Germany) as a house- 
keeper. She had been working for a doctor in 
the Netherlands before she came to the 
Elgersmas. Then, about 1928, Anne decided to 
immigrate to Canada, but Haitena was not al- 
lowed to immigrate to Canada as a house- 
keeper. So, on March 11, 1928, Anne and 
Haitena were married. That same month they 
went to Germany to say farewell to Haitena’s 
family and then the Elgersma family left for 
Canada aboard the Rijndam. They landed in 
Halifax. 


‘Anne, Haitena, 1928. 


After arriving in Edmonton the Elgersmas 
lived a short while in Tofield. From there they 
moved to Bluffton where Simon and Albert 
attended school for about six months. Haitena 


became sick with rheumatic fever which 
damaged her heart. Next the family moved to 
Edmonton. They lived in the basement of the 
Christian Reformed church building. 

The Elgersmas made yet another move in 
1929. On a fine spring day they set out for 
Neerlandia. Anne filed on the NE 18-61-3-5 on 
April 11, 1929, and bought the SW 17-61-3-5 
from Jim Tuininga of Edmonton for $500.00. He 
had also bought a small herd of Holstein cattle, 
four horses, a wagon, household articles, and 
whatever else he thought was needed. This was 
all loaded on the train in Edmonton, and the 
family was full of optimism and anticipation as 
they boarded the train. It took much longer to 
get to Barrhead than they had expected, but 
they enjoyed the country scenery. After un- 
loading at the Barrhead station, Anne and Hait- 
ena drove away with the horses and the wagon 
loaded to capacity. 

Anne had instructed the two boys to herd 
the cattle home. Simon and Albert had no idea 
where they were and how far it would be to get 
to the homestead, but they encouraged each 
other as they followed the road they had been 
instructed to take. One cow, however, proved 
to be nasty and after about two hours of herd- 
ing them along, the boys realized the nasty cow 
was in the process of calving. They tried to keep 
the cows together and let them rest while the 
cow calved. But some cows kept going and 
others lagged behind. It was too much for the 
boys, so they sat down on the road and cried. 
Several hours later their father returned with 
the wagon and team of horses, looking for the 
boysand the cattle. It was dark by then, but the 
boys did not mind walking and herding the 
cattle along since their father was there. The calf 
was put on the wagon and the cows followed. 
Eventually they reached their destination. 

‘That first winter was a difficult one for the 
cattle. Because the Elgersmas had arrived dur- 
ing the summer they had been unable to make 
provisions for proper shelter and proper feed- 
ing for the cattle, so several cows and heifers 
died during the early spring of 1930. Anne be- 
came very discouraged and considered going 
back to the old country. He feared this to be a 
*God-forsaken country.” But Haitena would 
not hear of it and after debating the pros and 
cons, they cameto the conclusion to give ita try 
for five years. 

Fora while the family lived in a house on the 
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SW 20-61-3-5, then moved into the house that 
had been built in the meantime on their quar- 
ter. The boys started subfreighting for Billy 
Quick. Every Monday and Thursday morning, 
Simon and “Albert would leave early with a 
team of horses and wagon or sleigh to stop in at 
all the farmers along their way (and some out- 
of-their-way) to school. They would pick up 
cream and deliver it to the truck waiting at the 
Neerlandia store. After school, they would de- 
liver all the empty cream cans to the farmers as 
well as the groceries that the farmers’ wives had 
listed for them to buy at the store. This added 
three dollars a week to the family income. 

Simon and Albert quit school at ages fifteen 
and fourteen and went working at a lumber mill 
in the wintertime. They would skid logs out of 
the bush and get paid two cents per log. Their 
aim was to skid from ninety to one hundred 
logs a day with a horse. Considering those 
were the Depression years, the two boys made 
good wages and since they worked as one unit, 
the family did well. 

In 1936 Simon had an operation and spent 
‘one month at the General Hospital in Edmon- 
ton. He had a cyst removed from his liver and 
came home again in apparent good health. 

During those years, five children were born 
to Anne and Haitena: Jurina Akke (August 16, 
1929), Bert (Bouke, July 18, 1931), Hilda (Hinke, 
June 9, 1933), Tillie (Mathilda, June 15, 1934), 
and Agnes (Akke, July 12, 1935). 


Then some sad times came to the Elgersma 
family. In April 1937, after suffering from pneu- 
monia, little Agnes passed away in the hospi- 
tal. Haitena brought her to the grave alone, 
since Anne was in the hospital with pneu 
monia. That same fall, on October 16, 1937, 
Haitena gave birth to another daughter, Hait- 
ina Katrina. But just twenty minutes later 
Mother Haitena died of a heart attack. Gezina 
‘Toebes wrote a letter to Haitena’s family in Ger- 
many to let them know of the loss. At first 
Rieka Lievers stayed with the Elgersmas, caring 
for the children and doing the housework. 
Baby Haitina was brought to Catherine Holwer- 
da, who was willing to take care of her. For the 
next two years, during the winter months, 
Jurina and Bert boarded at Emmerzaels’ since it 
was too far for Bert to walk from school to his 
dad's farm. Jurina spent one night a week with 
Rieka, who taught her to sew. 

During the fall of 1939, Simon remarked to 
Albert that he believed his previous illness was 
returning. In January 1940 he was admitted to 
the General Hospital in Edmonton. He was still 
there on his twenty-first birthday and, after 
weeks of suffering, he passed away April 26, 
1940. It was a very wet spring and had rained 
for several days, so his body was taken by train 
to Barrhead and hauled on a wagon box by a 
team of horses to Neerlandia, since the roads 
were impassable for vehicles. The funeral was 
held May 1, 1940, a sunny day. That week Rev. 
Van Der Woude had received new dental 
plates, but they apparently did not fit very well. 
During the funeral service he had difficulty 
speaking and abruptly said, “Excuse me.” He 
turned his back to the gathering, removed his 
dentures, and then went on with less difficulty. 
The service was very impressive, in spite of this 
little incident. The Lord spoke and comforted 
the family and the congregation. 


‘Anne's house, c. 1940, 
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In 1940 the Elgersma family moved to the SE 
33-61-3-5, which Anne bought in 1943 from 
William van Ark. Rieka Lievers helped the fam- 
ily out by washing, ironing, and baking. She 
taught Jurina homemaking skills and in 1943 
Jurina quit school to stay home and take care of 
the family. Haitina, who was nearly six, also 
came back to live with the family. Catherine 
Holwerda was a good mother and had taken 
ood care of her, but the family wanted her 
‘k, though it must have been difficult for 
Catherine to give her up. 





Back: Bert, Anne, Jurina. Midole: Matilda, Hida. Front: Hait- 
ina, ¢. 1948. 


Albert married Mabel Elzinga. During the 
fifties, Jurina married Ryer Krikke, and Bert 
married Tjamke Moes. After Bert married, 
Anne lived with him and Tjamke for about one 
and-a-half years, then bought a house from 
Gerrit Beyers. It was moved to the Elgersma 
yard and Anne lived there until 1969. 

Hilda married Sam Aardema. They have 
five children and live in Edmonton. Tillie mar- 
ried Karl Hestermann. Haitina worked at Tru- 
deau Cleaners in Edmonton after she quit 
school. After a year-and-a-half, she returned to 
Neerlandia and worked in the Neerlandia 
store. She married John Van Zalen on October 
28, 1958. They live in Westlock, where John is a 
painter. They have three daughters. Anne 
Elgersma died of a heart attack on December 20, 
1969. 

Albert Elgersma 


ANDREW AND JENNIE (WIERENGA) 
ELZINGA 

Andy and Jennie were married in Neerlan- 
dia on July 4, 1943, and settled on the SW 
22-62-35 in a two-room house. They owned 
only five dollars and a couple of milk cows, but 
soon acquired a few pigs. 

Their oldest son, Winston Melvin, was born 
June 15, 1944. Pete Fisher drove them to Barr- 
head and the roads were terrible! Often during 
the ride he would say, “Hang on, Jennie!” 
Henrietta Flaine (August 12, 1945) was born ina 
car on a Sunday morning. This time Melle 
Elzinga was the driver. He said, “That's alright, 
stil maar, net als een klein pigje — lekker warm 
houden (Just like a little piglet — keep her 
warm).” Melle took his coat off and put that 
over them. Lewis Henry was born January 3, 
1947. Jenny remembers “We had had a heavy 
snowstorm, one track to follow, so Andy stayed 
right in the centre en ja there came a car and hit 
the ditch, but we nicely kept going. When 
Andy went back the car and the driver were still 
there. The driver said, ‘Some drunk so-and-so 
drove me in the ditch.’ So Andy pulled him out 
and {the grateful driver] handed him five dol- 
lars too yet.” Melvin David was born January 9, 
1949. 

With so many little children, Jennie needed 
help It came in the form of a washing machine 
with a small motor bought in the Vega store. 
After washing on Monday, ironing on Tuesday, 
mending Wednesday and Thursday, cleaning 
house on Friday and Saturday, Sunday should 
have been a day of rest, especially in church. 
But not for Andy and Jennie; they took all the 
children along to church. 








Back: Jennie holding Sandra, Andy. Front: Henrietta, Lewis, 
Melvin, Winston, 1951 
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Sandra Ann was born March 13, 1950, Short- 
ly afterwards the Elzingas sold their farm to 
Ralph Krikke. They moved to Peers in 1951, 
Three more children were born there. In 1981, 
Andy and Jenny moved to the Emmanuel 
Home in Edmonton. Both are enjoying life in 
the Home. 

Jennie Elzinga 


MELLE ELZINGA 

Melle Elzinga was born March 3, 1901, in 
Livessens, Friesland, the Netherlands. He quit 
school when he was twelve, although he would 
have liked to continue and become a school 
teacher. There was not enough money for that 
though, and besides it was too far to travel to 
the city, where he would have had to take the 
training. 

In 1924 Melle went with a group of twenty 
/oung mén to Argentina. Melle’s father wanted 
’im to see what the prospects were for moving, 

the family there. But since there was no estab- 
lished church and it seemed impossible to be- 
come landowners (a few large landlords owned 
most of the land), Melle decided to go to Cana- 
da. The Dutch Consul advised him to return to 
the Netherlands first, then go to Canada from 
there. The Dutch government paid the tr 
Argentina and back. Melle immigrated to Can- 
ada in 1926. 

Melle’s first employment was on a farm at 
Fort Qu’ Appelle, Saskatchewan. ‘The farmers 
wife, having been a school teacher in England, 
instructed him every night, and Melle master- 
ed the English language very well. He also kept 
an English accent all his life. Although these 
people invited him to stay, Melle wanted to go 
to a place where there was a Christian Re- 
formed Church. He went to Edmonton and 
then to Neerlandia in 1927. He first lived in 
John and Reka Gelderman’s house while they 
went to Nobleford for several months. Melle 
looked after the livestock on the farm, and his 
ay was the weekly cream cheque. He did not 
accept this for himself, however, and to their 
surprise he had a little money to give to them 
on their return. 

In the spring of 1927 Melle sent money for 
his brother John to come to Neerlandia. Melle 
took out the SW 21-62-3-5 as a homestead on 
May 20, 1927. John also took out a homestead, 
but it was later cancelled. 

In the spring of 1928 Melle wrote to Calvin 


College, requesting admittance. But when his 
fathet came unexpectedly that year, he aban- 
doned the idea as he felt duty-bound to help his 
family. 

‘Melle did a lot of clearing on his quarter and 
his father’s. It was usually done during the 
summer and done by hand. only one ace at 3 
time, but every acre cleared meant they were a 
bit bigger farmers. Since they worked with 
horses, the days were not that long. Quitting 
time was 7:00 p.m. because the horses could not 
work any longer. In the evenings there was 
time to do gardening and read books. 

Melle was always interested in church af- 
fairs and concerned about the welfare of the 
church, In 1928 he became leader of the Knapen 
Vereniging. Every Saturday afternoon he 
would meet with the twelve to thirteen-year- 
old boys and girls and give them Bible instruc- 
tion. A few years later he became leader of the 
Young Men’s Society and later president of the 
Northern Alberta Young People's League. 
Melle remained leader of the Young Men's So- 
ciety until he was forty years old, then joined 
the Men's Society. He also served as an elder 
and taught catechism classes. 

After his parents died, Melle remained on 
the family farm, although in 1962 he sold the 
NW 21-62-3-5 to Henry Strydhorst, Jr. He had 
sold the SW 21-62-3-5 in 1959 to Albert 
Elgersma. Melle had a lively interest in art, 
history, and literature, and enjoyed reading. 
He hada library of about 1700 books, but in 1971 
his house and the contents burned down. A 
bungalow house was soon built on the farm for 
Melle to live in. 
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Even though he had always been somewhat 
handy with the pen, it was at the tender age of 
74 that Melle began attending art classes and 
took up the paintbrush. He learned to paint in 
oils and sketch in pen and ink. Melle died sud- 
denly on Sunday, October 9, 1983, in a car acci- 
dent. He lived to be 82 years old. 

Mabel Elgersma 


WIJNZEN AND SAAKJE (HANIA) 
ELZINGA 

After their marriage on May 10, 1900, Wijn- 
zen (February 10, 1877) and Saakje (June 14, 
1880) Elzinga rented a dairy farm in Anjum, 
Friesland, the Netherlands. There they raised 
their large family. Four children died in child- 
hood, two of drowning, one of whooping 
cough, and one of diptheria. Wijnzen knew it 
would be difficult to establish his five sons on 
farms and he did not want them to be labourers 
orstore clerks, so in 1926 the eldest son, Melle, 
immigrated to Canada to see what possibilities 
there were for farming there. In1927 the second 
son, John (Jan, September 26, 1904), went to 
Canada as well. Wijnzen went in April 1928 to 
see the country for himself. InJune he took up a 
quarter section (NW 21-62-3-5) in the Vega area, 
next to the one Melle had taken uj 

Later that year Saakje and six of the children 
(Sandra, the oldest daughter, stayed behind) 
‘went by Batavier Line to England. From Liver- 
Pool they sailed on a CPR boat to Canada, 
landing in Quebec City. They arrived at the 
CPR Station in Edmonton at 7:00 a.m. on Mon- 
day, September 17, 1928. They were met by 
Melle, who had arranged for Billy Quick, the 
Neerlandia truck driver, to pick up the trunks 
from the station so that all could be transported 
to Neerlandia that same day. The family all 
looked on in awe as Melle conversed with the 
truck driver; no one understood a word of what 
was being said. That evening they arrived in 
Neerlandia at the Schoonekamp home, where 
Billy Quick always lodged for the night. Wijn- 
zen had been waiting for hours for his family to 
arrive at Schoonekamps’, whose hospitality 
‘was great and warm and never to be forgotten. 

e Elzinga family moved into a little house 

close to the Schoonekamp home that had been 
vacated by Johanna Oldegbers. It was harvest- 
time, and Melle had arranged employment for 
all except the youngest. He also promptly 
changed their names to English ones, There was 


no delay — on Tuesday noon, September 18, 
Melle took his youngest sister, Mabel 
(Maaike, August 13, 1918), to school and made 
sure she understood her name was to be Mabel, 
not Maaike, explaining that otherwise every- 
one at school would call her Mike. He also 
elaborated on the beauty of Canada and on the 
grain that was being harvested. This was all 
eyond Mabel’s comprehension, and she 
looked at her oldest brother, who seemed like a 
father to her, and said in Fries, “Binne wy yn 
Kanaan bilanne? (Did we land in Canaan?)" 
Mrs. Levy was teaching grades one to four 
and taught Mabel her first English. The first 
few days were difficult ones. Mabel had long 
curly hair which was braided into two braids 
with a ribbon at the end of each. The braids 
were a source of much pulling and teasing. One 
day a larger boy was pulling the braids and 
saying, “What's the matter, Mabel?” repeatedly. 
Then Rulie Schoonekamp came to the rescue 
and explained the phrase meant “Wat scheelt er 
aan?” Rulie added a comforting word by saying 
“Fi is nog dommer dan wat jj bent. (He is even 
dumber than you are.)” Rulie was a great 
friend. Many times Mabel's braids and ribbons 
were put into the inkwell located in the centre 
of the two-seater desk behind her, and ink got 
splattered alll over. Mrs. Levy soon put a stop to 
that, but still Mabel began to remove the rib- 
bons from her hair as she went to school and 
put them back on neatly as she returned home. 








Mabel, Rose Tiemstra, Anna, Emma Tiemstra, 1928. 


After the harvest Andy (Anne, December 
25, 1914) also came to school. Mrs. Levy was 
thorough and did not allow the th sound to be 
replaced by a t or an s. The English language 
has some inconsistencies that were a problem. 
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Mabel provided many a laugh for the class as 
she did some work the blackboard. When 
the plural of mouse is mice, then how come a 
couple of houses are not hice? If the past tense 
of think is thought, then the past tense of blink 
should be blought. Eventually Mabel became 
fluent in English and enjoyed her school days. 

Meanwhile Peter (Pieter, July 14, 1903) and 
Anna (Antje, July 24, 1912) were employed by 
Siebren and Willemke Tiemstra to help with the 
harvest. One day Peter said, “Ibelieve Ihearda 
train today,” at which Willemke promptly re- 
plied, “You must really be homesick, if you 
think you heard a train.” After the harvest the 
older Elzinga children, Peter, Anna, and David 
(Douwe, September 6, 1905), went to the city of 
Edmonton, while Alice (Aaltje, August 7, 1913) 
stayed at the home of Jelle and Anke Tuininga 
for some time, doing housekeeping. Peter 
worked at a dairy and later owned his own 
dairy farm in Edmonton. David died Septem- 
ber 7, 1930, when he was gassed in a well while 
working for Martin van der Heide on his dairy 
farm. Anna worked in the city and later mar- 
ried John Schuring. 

John Elzinga got a job driving truck for Billy 
Quick. His wages were two goles day with 
room and board (The room was often the cab or 
even the back of the truck). The roads were 
poor; from Edmonton to Clyde they were grav- 
eland the rest of the way they were dirt ormud, 
depending on the weather. john married Hilda 
Westerbaan in 1933. 

Petertje Schoonekamp became a dear friend 
of Saakje’s and taught her how to bake. Saakje 
enjoyed baking bread and became very good at 
it, even though after the first attempt Wijnzen 
remarked, “Itis wol hwat faai(Itisa bit tough).” 
Every Saturday was bake day, and Saakje 
would make bread, buns, and cake. 

In the spring of 1929 the family moved to 
Douwe Terpsma’s farm, which they rented for 
‘one year, and then to their homestead in 1930. 
Melle and Wijnzen had begun building a good- 
sized house on the homestead. Saakje had 
been accustomed to a big house in the Nether- 
lands, and this one was 32 by 26 feet. The 
Elzingas got a permit allowing them to take 
10,006 board feet of lumber without having to 
pay a stumpage fee. They used the lumber for 
the house. It took four or five years to com- 
plete, but meanwhile the family lived in it. 

‘The first years the heating facilities in the 











Wtinzen about to bum brush piles, 1929. 


house were not very adequate. At first Saakje 
was not appreciative of having fires in the 
stoves during the night because she thought 
there was danger of fire and besides, they had 
never done it in the “old country”. Although 
Saakje had a green thumb and her houseplants 
flourished during the summer, it usually 
proved to be a calamity in the winter months as 
the plants would freeze. One time she had a 
beautiful hanging plant, a Bethlehem star, in 
full bloom. To protect this during the night 
from the frost, she covered it with a coat, se- 
curely fastening it all around the plant. One 
night Andy came home late from the city where 
he was employed and saw a silhouetted shape 
in the kitchen. Not knowing about the pro- 
cedure, he woke up everybody as he screamed 
out, “There isa man hanging here!” In the latter 
part of February, however, when the precau- 
tions were eased off, the plant did freeze. 








John, Saakje, Wiinzen, c. 1990, 
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Saakje later became used to keeping a fire in the 
stove overnight. 

Soon after they moved to the homestead, 
Wijnzen and Melle bought six cows at sixty 
dollars apiece. Since Wijnzen was a dairy man, 
he was interested in building up a herd of good 
milk cows. To this end he bought Holstein 
calves from John Ebbers in Edmonton, By 1937, 
when he proved up his land, he had a herd of 
fourteen cattle. He also had five horses on the 
farm and was cropping twenty-nine acres. 

It was five miles to church in Neerlandia, 
and in the wintertime stones would be heated 
in the oven, put in the sleigh, and tucked in 
with blankets so it would be fairly warm going 
to church. Going home was different! On very 
cold days Melle and Mabel would walk to 
church in the morning, and Wijnzen and 
Saakje would come with the team of horses and 
sleigh for the afternoon service. In the sum- 
mertime lunch was taken along, since they 
would then stay at church for both services and 
eat their lunch at noon in the church basement. 

Mabel walked to Girls’ Society, which was 
every Wednesday afternoon from two to four 
o'clock. The Rev. Harm Van Der Woude would 
lead the girls the first hour in Bible discussion, 
and the second hour was needlework. During 
the summer months, on Thursday evenings, 
the young people would play baseball and after 
harvest, during the winter months, the Zang 
Vereniging would meet on Monday evenings. 
When Albert Elgersma started dating Mabel, 
he would sometimes walk home with her after 
Zang Vereniging the five miles north and then 
home again. Albert and Mabel were married in 
1940. 

Andy married Jenny Wierenga in 1943. 
Alice studied at RBI and became a missionary. 
She served in Surinam and after about twelve 
years went to Patterson, New Jersey, U.S.A., 
where she worked with Hungarian refugees. 
She ater went to Japan, working on the mission 
field there for eighteen years. She is now re- 
tired and lives in Florida, U.S.A. 

Wijnzen and Saakje remained on their farm 
until their deaths. Saakje passed away January 
30, 1966, at the age of 85 years, and Wijnzen 
passed away February 18, 1969, at the age of 92 
years. They had been very happy in Canada, 
seeing their children doing well in this free 
country. The fact that the quarter section of 
land was their own property was so rewarding 


to them that they enjoyed every moment of 
working and living on this farm. 
Mabel Elgersma 


ART AND LULA (STURWOLD) FISHER 

Arthur Fisher was born in the Netherlands 
in 1908 and came to Canada when he was five or 
six. After being educated in Edmonton, Art 
joined his family on the homestead in Neerlan- 
dia 


Lula was born in Michigan in 1913 and came 
to Canada with her family after spending short 
periods in Jowa and North Dakota. On Decem- 

er 20, 1938, Art and Lula got married. They 
lived in a house they had built on the SW 
10-61-3-5, Arts father’s quarter. 

Lu liked to recount the story of their mar- 
riage. The story as retold by their son follows. 


Atthe age of twenty-five, Lula was a clerk in 
the Neerlandia store where she frequently saw 
Art. Early one winter she went to Edmonton 
for a short holiday and caught a ride with Art, 
who was hauling a load of hogs to town, 





Lula (on right) during her elerkng days. 


On the trip to town Art was unusually talka- 
tive and he made a date to see Lula that eve- 
ning. That night Art proposed and wanted to 
get married immediately. Lu accepted the pro- 
posal but said that their respective parents 
should be informed. 

So Lula stayed in Edmonton with her sister 
Pauline while Art returned to Neerlandia with 
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the truck. Art informed his mother and Lu's 
father but didn’t have the pluck to talk to Lu’s 
mother. 

Art and Lu were married four days after his 
proposal by a Presbyterian minister in Edmon- 
tonat 7:30 in the evening. Jim and Pauline Tuin- 
inga were witnesses and the four had supper at 
Johnson's Cafe following the ceremony. 

Having no time for a honeymoon, Art 
changed his clothes after supper and together 
with his new bride headed back to Neerlandia 
in the truck, delivering cream cans on the re- 
turn trip until 2:00 a.m. the next morning 

When they returned to Sturwold’s farm Lu 
found that her father Toney had not told his 
wife about the marriage saying only, “Rulie, it 
won't surprise me if Art and Lu are married 
when they come home.” 


Art and Lu lived with their respective fam- 
ilies until their house was ready the following 
fall. During this period only their parents knew 
they were married and when Art had a date 
with Lu he would say he was going to see his 
wife but was not believed. By the time they 
moved into their new home people knew they 
were married. 

Five children were born to the Fishers: Judy 
(judith) Lucille (March 4, 1940), Tony (An- 
thony) Arthur (uly 11, 1941), Rosalie Thelma 
(March 22, 1944), Marlene Eunice (September 
18, 1948), and Dennis (August 4, 1951). During 
this period Art was the local truck driver, firstin 
prership with is brother Dick and iter on 

is own. Art also did the accounting for many 
of the local farmers and helped to install the 
local telephone system. 

The family moved to Edmonton in 1958 and 
Lula still lives (1984) in their original house in 
Edmonton. Arthur died in 1973. 

Tony Fisher 


CORNELIUS AND ELIZABETH (PETERS) 
FISHER 

Cor (Cornelius) Fisher, born in Edmonton, 
came to Neerlandia with his parents in 1927. He 
attended school first in Edmonton and later in 
Neerlandia. After he left school he worked for 
various farmers. In the winter of 1931-32 he 
worked at Chileen’s lumber mill — a six mile 
walk across Shoal Lake. After this he stayed on 
the homestead to farm. 
On June 12, 1941, Cor married Elizabeth Pe- 





ters. They set up housekeeping on the NW 
10-61-35, which Cor had purchased from his 
father. Cor’s parents lived in a little house on 
the yard, and Cor and Elizabeth cared for them 
till their deaths. Five children were born to the 
Fishers: Betty (Elizabeth), November 29, 1941; 
Janet, January 28, 1944; Joe (Jonathan) Wayne, 
March 7, 1946; Wayne Cornelius, July 4, 1949; 
and Bernice Tena, December 18, 1953. 


Betty, Joe, Bernice, Wayne, Janet. Seated: Cor, Elizabeth, 
197. 


Cor farmed all those years raising grain, 
pigs, and cattle. Ducks were a pest in the fall; 
hundreds and hundreds of them would get in 
the stooks or swathes. They would eat about 
five percent and destroy about seventy percent 
of the grain, Sometimes as much as 25-40 acres 
of grain would be destroyed in two or three 
days. Cor recalled, “In a few days, if they were 
left alone, they would gather by the thousands 
— mostly early in the morning before the sun 
‘was up. If we noticed this in time we would get 
hunters in from Barrhead who were only too 
glad tocome. One hunter had the gall to charge 
me for the shotgun shells, so I charged him the 
same amount for the recreation and pleasure 
provided him. Some of these hunters had 
shells by the case. Next day they would com- 
plain of sore shoulders. Just never satisfied!” 
When Wayne finished school he helped his 
father on the farm. During that time Cor was an 
Alberta Wheat Pool committee member and 
served on the seed-cleaning-plant board. He 
also belonged to the fish and game association. 
Due to ill health Cor retired in 1979 leaving 
Wayne to continue with the farming. Cor and 
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Elizabeth moved to the SW 10-61-3-5 where 
they had built a new house. 

In the meantime the children grew up and 
went on with their own lives. Betty married 
Henry Gelderman. Janet married Richard Ka- 
Imbach. They had two sons. Janet and lives in 
Fort Nelson, B.C. Joe married Hilda Wierenga, 
and Wayne married Hilda’s sister Hendrene. 
Bernice works at Craig Insurance in Barrhead. 

Cor and Elizabeth Fisher 


PETE AND LULLA (BOS) FISHER 

Pete Fisher, born in the Netherlands and 
educated in Edmonton, came to Neerlandia in 
1927. He farmed with his brothers and parents 
until 1943, Then he bought Bertus Bos’ farm 
(NW 22-62-3-5) in Vega and married his daugh- 
ter Lulla on September 22, 1943. 





Lulla had also come to Neerlandia in 1927. 
After she finished grade ten and part of grade 
eleven in Neerlandia school, she would have 
liked to become a nurse, but for further educa- 
tion she would have had to go to either Barr- 
head or Westlock and board there. Her parents 
could not afford this, so she quit school and 
went out working. She did housework for a 
neighbour for ten dollars a month. Three years 
later wages for housework went up to twenty- 
five dollars a month. 

After their marriage, Pete and Lulla lived in 
Vega for three years. Pete cleared a lot of land 
with an axe and a team of horses. Their first 
son, Edward Simon, was born September 10, 
1944. In 1946 Pete and Lulla sold the land back 
toLulla’s father and bought Chris Leder’s quar- 
ter (SE 4-62-3-5). While living there, they had 
four more children: Hazel Beatrice (November 
6, 1947); Geraldine Elizabeth (September 21, 
1952); Bertrand Peter (November 2, 1957); 
Daylene Joy (October 6, 1964). 







































Pete and Lullas wedding photo. 


Lulla always liked carpentering, Before her 
marriage, she and her sister Liz had made cup- 
boards from v-joint boards for their father’s 
house. Later, Lulla built herself some kitchen 
cupboards from spruce veneer and finished 
them with varnish. Pete enjoyed farming and 
fixing machinery, but Lulla did simple repair 
jobs around the house. Pete enjoys singing 
and, from the time he was a teenager, has al- 
ways belonged to some choir. 
1n 1966 Pete and Lulla sold their land toRyer 
Krikke and moved to the Mellowdale district, 
where they had bought the SW 18-60-3-5. All of 
the children except Bert are married. 
Lula Fisher 


RICHARD AND KATHARINA. 
(WIERENGA) FISHER 

Dick Fisher came to Neerlandia in 1927. He 
first worked on the farm, and in the lumber 
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campsin the winter. In1932, he went to workas 
a truck driver for Billy Quick. He was able to 
buy a truck and start his own business in 1934. 

‘On June 2, 1935, Dick married Kay 
Wierenga. They were married on Sunday after- 
noon, and early Monday morning Dick left on 
his trucking route for Edmonton. It was a wet 
spring and the roads were very bad. Late Satur- 
day night he returned home to his bride — not 
exactly the most romantic way to spend a hon- 
‘eymoon! 





Dick, Kay 


In 1936 Dick’s brother Art became a partner 
in the trucking business, and Fisher Brothers 
Trucking Co. had its beginning. That same 

ar, on March 18, a son, Wilbur Richard, was 

1m to Dick and Kay. He was soon joined by 
two little sisters, Hilaria Katherine on May 8, 
1937, and Jeanne Shirley on October 5, 1938. 
Seven years later, on September 17, 1946, an- 
other litle sister, Dianna Karen, was born. 
For the first five years of their married life 


Dick and Kay lived in a four-room house on the 
original Fisher homestead. In 1941 they moved 
toanew home on SW 10-61-35. About this time 
Kay became the proud owner of a new hand- 
powered washing machine. After fifteen min- 
utes of frantic cranking back and forth, the load 
of clothes came out nice and clean. What a 
luxury, and it sure did save on knuckles! 

Bill, Hilaria, and Jeanne began their school 
years at Shoal Creek Heights School. They 
‘walked one-and-a-half miles across the fields in 
all types of weather. In 1945 and 1946 they were 
bussed to Neerlandia school in Uncle Albert 
Tiemstra’s school bus. In 1947 they again at- 
tended Shoal Creek Heights for one year, then 
were transferred back to Neerlandia School, 
which they attended from 1948 to 1953. 

In 1955 Dick dissolved his partnership with 
Artand purchased Vega Mercantile. On July 15, 
1955, the family moved to Vega and Bill began 
trucking full-time. About this time Dick started 
a Massey-Ferguson dealership and built a shop 
in Vega. 

On July 20, 1956, Hilaria married Philip 
Bryan of Vega. That same year, on August 17, 
Jeanne married Jack Bozak. On March 17, 1961, 
Bill married Faye Srigley. 

With land being rapidly cleared and farm- 
ing becoming more prosperous, business 
thrived, and soon many farms were decorated 





Dianne, Dick, Bil, Jean, Kay, Hilaria, 1961. 











with red Massey-Ferguson machinery, a testi- 
mony to Dick's industrious salesmanship. In 
1962 he was honoured as the second highest 
Massey-Ferguson Dealer in North America. 

In 1965 the contract with Massey-Ferguson 
was terminated, but Dick, Kay, and Bill con- 
tinued to be busy with the store and the truck- 
ing business. 

‘In October 1972 Dick was diagnosed as hav- 
ing cancer. He underwent surgery in an Ed- 
monton hospital and was able to return to his 
home in January 1973. Two weeks later he sat 
and watched helplessly as his store burned to 
the ground. Dick had two years remission from 
his disease and was able to enjoy a bit of gar- 
dening until his health failed again. He died 
January 23, 1975, at the age of sixty-five. 

Kay sold her house in Vega in 1977 and 
moved with Dianna into the Avord Arms 
Apartments in Edmonton, where they still re- 
side. Dianna has worked at the Edmonton Pub- 
lic Library for the past seven years, and Kay 
does volunteer work in various hospitals. She 
continues to enjoy good health. 

Hilaria and Philip Bryan reside in Vega 
where they farm and have a gravel trucking 
business. They have four children. Jeanne and 
Jack Bozak also farm in the Vega area and are 
co-owner-operators of W.B. Logging Products. 
They have four children. Bill and Faye Fisher 
reside and farm in the Vega area also. 

Richard Fisher 


SIMON AND JENNIE (HIEMSTRA) FISHER: 

Simon Fisher was born in Edmonton and 
spent his first twelve years there. In 1927 he 
moved with his family to the Neerlandia dis- 
trict. As he grew older Simon farmed with his 
brothers Pete and Cor and was spare driver for 
Fisher Brothers Trucking. 

In 1942 Simon joined the Royal Edmonton 
Regiment of the Canadian Army. After training 
in the British Isles, his unit was sent to Sicily 
and took part in the invasion of Italy. He was 
taken prisoner of war and kept in Stalag 7A, 
Bavaria, Germany, for nine months. He was 
suffering from malaria and starvation when he 
was rescued by the American Forces. When he 
arrived in England he, a man of 6'2", weighed 
88 pounds. After recuy recuperating a short while in 
England, he returned to Neerlandia in June 
1945. 

(On December 28, 1945, Simon married Jen- 
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Jennie, Peggy, Simon, Crystal, Barry, Russel, Simon, 1969. 


nie Hiemstra and they began farming on the 
NW 166135. They have five children. Peggy 
June was born November 24, 1946. Now Peggy 
Kearns, she lives in Barrhead with her three 
sons and works as secretary at the Barrhead 
elementary school. 

Butch (Simon) William Jr. was born April 25, 
1948. He married Brenda Matthews in 1971 and 
they live in Barrhead with their two children. 
Butch owns his own Kenworth and does vari- 
ous trucking jobs. Brenda is a Certified Nursinj 
Aide, presently employed at the Barrhead 
Clinic. 








‘Russel, Ryan, Debbie holding Shelly, Tracy, 1984. 
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Russel James was born December 1, 1951. 
He married Debbie Morrow on July 20, 1974. 
Debbie (born April 13, 1955) grew up in the 
Glenreagh district and worked as a typist be- 
fore her marriage. She enjoys music and gives 
music lessons. Russel and Debbie live on the 
original farm where they do mixed farming, 
They have three children: Ryan Dean, born 
September 22, 1977; Tracy Lynn, born February 
1, 1980; and Shelley Dawn, born May 9, 1984. 

Barry Lewis was born October 8, 1954. He is 
also involved in the farming operation, but 
does road construction during the summer 
months. Crystal Ann was born May Il, 1960. 
She is presently living in Edmonton and is em- 
ployed at the Edmonton Bus Depot asa junior 
derk. 

While living in the Neerlandia district, Si- 
‘mon and Jennie were involved in various com- 
munity activities. Simon and his sons are all 
avid hunters and fishermen. Though they trav- 
elled to Fort Assiniboine or Timeu to hunt, big 
game could also be hunted locally because 
there was more bush in those days. In fact, 
Jennie tells a story of Simon shooting a moose 
from the back stoop of the house during the 
1960s. Word got around and the next time Si- 
mon visited the doctor he was called a lazy 
hunter. One bear that was shot got cooked for 
supper, buta diet of berries had made the meat 
sweet, and the family judged it not edible. 

In'1978 Simon and Jennie retired due to 
Simon's poor health, and sold the farm, which 
by then consisted of one section of land, to 
Russel and Barry. They are now enjoying life in 
Barrhead. 

Jennie Fisher 


WIEBE AND JISKE (WIERSMA) FISHER: 
(VISSER) 

Wiebe (Wybe) Visser was born May 13, 1874, 
in Tzummarum, Friesland, the Netherlands. 
His parents later owned a bakery in Parrega, 
where he grew up. 

Jiske (Jiskje) Wiersma was born July 26, 
1879, in Gaastmeer, Friesland, and lived there 
until she got married to Wiebe. Upon their mar- 
riage on May 22, 1902 they moved to Oude 
Bildtdijk where they had bought a bakery. Six 
of their children were born there. Jelte (Yelter) 
was born February 22, 1904; Ed (Edward) Ane 
on April 30, 1905; Jennie (Sjoukje) Anne Sep- 
tember 27, 1906; Art (Ephe) on May 14, 1908; 


Dick (Dirk) on August 10, 1909; and Peter (Pie- 
ter) on February 17, 1911. Life was very busy 
those days. 

Early in 1913 a brother of Wiebe came back to 
the Netherlands after he had immigrated to 
North America a couple of years earlier. He 
came back with high praises of Edmonton, a 
boom town, and persuaded his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Yelter Visser, who were then in their 
sixties, to move to Edmonton with the four 
children who still lived at home. So on April 20, 
1913, the move to Edmonton was made, along 
with another brother and his family and two 
married sisters with their families. Vissers — 
twenty-eight of them — arrived in Edmonton 
‘on May 13, 1913. 

When he came to Canada, Wiebe changed 
his last name from Visser to Fisher. Itis thought 
that perhaps he did it because when he first 
came to Edmonton there was another man, 
George Visser Sr., with the same last name as 
his and with only one post office in Edmonton, 
there was potential for confusion. Whether this 
is the reason or not, the name was changed, 
though not officially. Ed was in the U.S.A. at 
the time and his name remained Visser. 

The First World War started a year after 
Fishers came, and the big boom in Edmonton 
ended. By that time the family was living on a 
farm in Jasper Place and milking cows, Three 
more children were born to Wiebe and Jiske in 
Edmonton: Cornelius Ana was born June 12, 
1914; Simon on September 8, 1915; and Annie 
(Antje) Emma on December 12, 1918. 

It was also in Edmonton that a serious acci- 























































{In Edmonton. On horses: Yelter, Art, Dick, Ed. Standing: 
Wiebe, Simon, Jiske, Cor 
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Back: Art, Yelter, Ed, Jiske, Wiebe, Jennie. Front: Pete, Si- 
‘mon, Cor, Dick, 1918. 


dent happened to Yelter, then a young boy. He 
was working on a mower while his younger 
brother Pete was holding the retarding spring 
lever. But unable to hold onto it any longer, Pete 
letgo. Ithit Yelter on the head and he suffered a 
broken skull. Through the work of many doc- 
tors, his life was spared, though he suffered 
epileptic seizures after that 


In the spring of 1925 Wiebe came to Neerlan- 
dia with his sons Dick and Pete, and bought 
NW 10-61-3-5. They had come with a team of 
horses, a hayrack, canvas, and supplies for the 
summer. They began to clear land and also 
spent time patching up an old log house. 
Wiebe, Dick, and Pete moved into the house, 
and the mice followed shortly after. Dick was a 
good shot and, as a form of recreation, would 
sit in one corner of the house with his .22 rifle 
and shoot the mice. 

Inthe winter, Yelter came. He homesteaded 
the quarter just south of his dad’s, the SW 
10-61-3-5. Wiebe and the boys cleared and broke 
120 acres by 1926. A few years later Dick took 
out a quarter by Shoal Lake, the NW 9-61-35. 

In 1926 Wiebe sold the dairy business in 
Edmonton, and in the winter of 1926 Jiske and 
the rest of the children came to Neerlandia. 
Edward had gone to Washington State, U.S.A., 
and Art stayed in Edmonton. 

In the fall of 1929 the Fishers had a fire. The 
chicken coop, the cow barn, some granaries, 
and even some stooks burned. Alll that was left 
was the old log house and a small log barn for 
horses. The first thing they did was make a 





‘Back: Peter, Arthur, Edward, Yelter, Dick, Comelius. Front: Annie, Jennie, Jiske, Wiebe, Simon, 1925. 
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lumber bam for the ten milk cows. The pigs 
and other livestock wintered in the straw 
stacks, 


Almost every year Jiske would take a 
Edmonton to visit old friends, leaving the Shae 
ily to bach. Simon and Cor were elected to do 
the housework and cooking. One day they de- 
cided to make a treat. They filled a pot half full 
with rice and raisins and put it on to cook. The 
meal began to swell, and they soon had to get 
another pot and then another until they had 
used up almost every pot in the house. They 
had rice with raisins for days and still can taste 
it after fifty-five years. During Mom's absence 
the Rawleigh dealer came by and wanted to 
know if they needed anything. They did not, 
and he continued on two miles north to Jennie’s 
place (Jennie had married Jerry Reitsma in 
1929). Jennie asked whether Mom was home 
yet, and the dealer said that she wasn’t but he 
figured she soon would be because the boys 
were mopping the floors. 


Although there were hunting regulations, 
each man tended to make his own rules when it 
caine to hunting. One law, for example, was 
that muskrats were to be trapped rather than 
shot. Shooting was quicker, however, and very 
tempting when a skin would fetch $2.50 (five 
times what one could earn working a day in the 
mill). Many people did it. Once Simon and his 
friend Andrew Heberling were caught by the 
Justice of Peace, C. K. Mast, and told to report 
at the egg grading station at 9:00 Monday morn- 
ing. Well, they showed up —along with about 
thirteen other guys who were also guilty of 
shooting muskrats. When Carl saw the crowd, 
he told them he would let it go for this time. 


Dick married Kay Wierenga in 1935. Three 
years later, Art married Lula Sturwold. In 1941 
Cor married Liz Peters, and Annie married 
George Terpama. Two years later, Pete marzied 
Lulla Bos. Simon and Jennie Hiemstra were 
married in 1945 and Edward married Tena Pe- 
ters in 1946, 


Wiebe remained on the farm until he passed 
away in May 1950. Jiske stayed for some years 





after that, living with her oldest son, Yelter, 
tuntil he died in April 1958, Shortly after Yelter 
died, Jiske went to live with Annie. She died in 
1960. 


Fisher Family 


WILLIAM AND MARY FOX 

William Arthur Fox was of Irish descent. He 
was born in 1876 in Dosair, Manitoba. His wife, 
Mary, was also Irish. She immigrated to Man- 
itoba with her parents when she was two. After 
their marriage Bill and Mary moved to various 
places because Bill was a wanderer by nature 
and loved trying new ventures, One such ven- 
ture brought the family to Neerlandia to try 
homesteading on the NW 24-61-3-5 in 1932. 
They stayed for about four years. 





Tom, Bil, 1944 





Jory, 1938, 


Minetta (August 30, 1911, Winnipeg) mar- 
tied James Johnman of Neerlandia. Ellen 
(November 21, 1913, Redcliff, Manitoba) mar- 
ried Frank Ciochetto of Naples. Mary (Febru- 
ary 27, 1915, Winnipeg) married Pete Johnman, 
and they farmed in the Vega area until the war. 
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Tom (January 24, 1917, Winnipeg) and Jerry 
(December 14, 1920, Foxwaren, Manitoba) ai- 
tended school in Neerlandia. Both served in 
the army during World War Il. Jerry was killed 
in action in 1944 while serving with the Royal 
Edmonton Regiment. Tom served with the Mil- 
itary Police, William and Mary’s last child was 
borin in Lethbridge,in 1922. 

Mary passed away December 13, 1939, in 
Edmonton. William lived to be 94 years old; he 
passed away in 1970, 

Ellen Ciochetto 


SIMON AND CARRIE (OLTHUIS) GROOT 

Itwas a cold February day in 1940 when the 
Groots arrived in Neerlandia. Si and Carrie 
were newlyweds and it was here they began 
their first home. They rented a house on the 
northeast corner of Neerlandia’s Centre. This 
had been the home of the store manager and 
his family. Immediately west of the house stood 
the old Co-op store building. Both buildings 
had been vacant since the new store and man- 
ager’s living quarters had been built just across 
the road. 

During the autumn of 1939 Si had made 
inquiries regarding the feasibility of setting up 
a mechanic's business in Neerlandia. The two 
buildings were ideally situated and could read- 
ily be converted to suit the Groot’s needs, An 
agreement was reached and Si was given free- 
dom to renovate and equip the store as a ma- 
chine shop. He rented both buildings for ten 
dollars a month and set about making the nec- 
essary changes. Tools, equipment, and sup- 
plies were purchased and, by the end of 
February, the shop was ready to open for busi- 
ness. 

Si, born March 1, 1913, was fourteen when 
he came to Edmonton from Andijk, North Hol- 
land, the Netherlands. First he farmed with his 
father. He had, however, also taken courses 
throughout the winter months for several years 
—along with on-the-job training at an Edmon- 
ton garage. By the time he came to Neerlandia 
hehad his mechanics license, a welding certfi- 
cate, and a trained blacksmith apprenticeship 
card, 

The move to Neerlandia was a new venture 
for both of them. Si began as manager and 
proprietor of the garage and blacksmith shop. 
(The Groots never did get around to giving it a 
proper name. It was, however, dubbed, “The 





Shop.”) Carrie took on her role as housewife 
She had lived in Neerlandia before, from 1919 to 
1934, and received her formal education there. 
Moving to Neerlandia and establishing a home 
of her own proved to be somewhat different, 

The Groots first tasks were to set up a home 
and to get things in place for shop work to 
begin. The house required cleaning, paintin; 
and some repairs. Routines were quickly estab- 
lished for daily living activities. Water had to be 
hauled from the store as there was no well near 
the house. Shopping was simply done at the 
general store. 

Money was soon coming in as a variety of 
work — ranging from soldering small items to 
complete car and tractor engine overhauls — 
was handled at the shop. Many entries in the 
shop ledger listed ten, twenty-five, fifty cent 
and one dollar items. ‘Si supplied free air by 
means of a hose outside the shop. That was 
often a busy area as customers filled soft tires 
on their vehicles. Things went smoothly from 
the start and the Groots were in business. 

Both Si and Carrie enjoyed living at the Cen- 
tre in Neerlandia. For one thing, it was never 
lonely. People frequently dropped in to see 
them, On mail night, if the driver was late arriv- 
ing, one or two people invariably stopped by to 
wait — or after shopping was completed the 
ladies came by for morning coffee or afternoon 
tea while waiting for a ride home. Children on 
their way home from school knocked on the 
door to ask for a drink of water and then stayed 
on to chat and visit a while, From their living 
room window the Groots could watch the traffic 
as it converged at the Corner — whether for 
church, school, store or shop. They appreciated 
the fellowship. All very cozy! 

Living at the Corner had other implications 
as well. It was standard for travelling salesmen 
to stop there, and generally they needed a 
place to spend the night. The storekeeper had 
often supplied that need but he was growing 
weary of the whole thing. He suggested, at 
least on one occasion, that the Fuller Brush man 
try the Groot’s door. Being naive and innocent, 
they agreed to let him stay. It meant not only 
getting his bed ready but also supplying sup- 
per that night and breakfast the next morning. 
Word must have spread because there were 
several requests after that first one. As a result, 
Carrie got many Fuller Brush, Watkins, and 
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Raleigh products that way — generally things 
she could well have done without. 

While in Neerlandia, Si and Carrie learned 
interesting things about human nature. When 
in business, one has opportunity to see an oth- 
erwise hiiden side of people. Occasionally 
quibble occurred over job prices before agree- 
ment could be reached. At times, requests were 
made to borrow shop tools, so that the person 
could do the job himself at home. Those re- 
quests put Si in an awkward position. On the 
other hand, most transactions were amiable. 

The Groots found most customers to be 
charitable and considerate. One man who fre- 
quently had difficulty in getting an engine for 
the water-pumping system started during cold 
weather months often asked Si to come over to 
start it for him. When a bill was presented the 
man would say, “Now you can’t do the job for 
that,” and he would double the amount shown. 

There were many who expressed apprecia- 
tion for the work done in the shop ina variety of 
tangible ways. The Groots were invited to help 
themselves to garden produce. Gifts of farm 
produce from spinach to eggs, from cream to 
oven-ready chickens, were also brought. 

After the Groots had closed shop in 
Neerlandia they sent out twenty statements for 
payment due, amounting in total to about 
$250.00. Only one of these was ever acknowl- 
edged —a definite sign of the economy at that 
time, no doubt. Carrie has in her possession 
the letter sent in answer — they received it 
almost twenty years later. It is postmarked 
Vega, stamped December 12, 1962, and bears a 
five-cent stamp. It reads as follows: 

“Vega, Alberta 
Dee. 1 1962 
Dear Me, Groot 

still owe you about $23.00 since 1942 when you 
were in Neerandia. Sorry for letting you walt so long, 
‘with5 percent interest twill make about $65.00 which 
Tm sending you a money order for Will you please let 

sme know if you received this.” 

Itwas duly signed. “People are great!” wrote 
Carrie, 

In 1941, the Groot’s first son, Edward, was 
born. It was New Year's Day when they made 
their way to the Barrhead hospital. Carrie re- 
counts the trip. 

“The recent snow had laid a clean and 
bright covering over all. Hoarfrost had 
wrapped every shrub, tree, bush, post, and 
wire overnight with a thick coating lending a 





majestic beauty to the outdoors. The sun arose 
as we drove along and it cast a marvelous pink 
tinge and sparkle to the entire panorama before 
us. The magnificent splendor observed on that 
quiet country morn has seldom been equalled 
anywhere for us since.” 

‘The Groot’ son was the first baby to be born 
in that hospital after the new year. Carrie stayed 
thirteen days before she was allowed to go 
home. 
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Carrie with Ed, 1941 


One morning, after a rainstorm, the Groots 
woke up to find a puddle of water on their 
kitchen floor. The roof was leaking! It needed 
repairing before another shower came and they 
were asked to make their needs known at the 
next store board meeting. As Si was busy in the 
shop, Carrie was elected to attend that meeting. 
The men welcomed her and listened to her 
short request. They readily agreed to repair the 
roof. One board member remarked that this 
was the first and only time which he could 
recall that a woman had attended their meet- 
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Carre holding Ed, Simon. Front: Elsie, Shiri Ottis, 1942, 


ing. Incidently, after the roof was fixed, the rent 
went up to twelve dollars a month. 

In April 1943 the Groots decided to move 
back to Edmonton. They left by car but, since a 
road ban was in effect due to the spring thaw, 
their furniture and other belongings were left 
behind until the trucks could travel the high- 
ways again. They spent just over three years in 
Neerlandia and those times remain special and 
are indeed memorable. 


Brief Epilogue 

Three months after the Groots left Neerlan- 
dia, their daughter Sherryn was born. Soon 
they learned that she was blind. This altered 
their lives considerably. In 1951 they moved to 
Vancouver because of the special education 
available for her there. They were blessed with 
two more children. 

In August 1965 Si suffered a massive stroke 
and passed away. After Carrie had attended the 
Faculty of Education at the University of British 
Columbia, she and the children moved back to 
Edmonton in 1968 where Carrie taught grade 
one for seventeen consecutive years at the 
Christian School. 

Carrie Groot 


ANDREW AND KATHERINA (KOHLER) 
HEBERLING SR. 

‘Andrew Heberling was born in Battaapati, 
Polnanegye, Hungary, on November 9, 1886. In 


1910 he married Katherina Kohler, who had 
been born on November 20, 1891. A daughter, 
Katherina (Katie), was born to them in 1910. 

The Heberlings immigrated to Racine, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., in 1912, leaving their 
daughter with her grandparents. In 1915 a son, 
Andrew, was born. About 1920 they went back 
to Hungary to get their daughter, but stayed for 
five years. They had thought that, after World 
War, the small states in Hungary would unite 
and life would be better. When they found that 
the borders remained, they began to long for 
the greater freedom they had known in the 
USA. 

Soon the call of America became too strong, 
and they decided to come to Canada. Here they 
bet the government ten dollars that they could 
make a home on 160 acres of wilderness. An- 
drew filed on the NE 9-61-3-5 in 1926. On this 
homestead Andrew and Katherina’s last child, 
Louise, was born in 1930. 





‘Back: Kate, Andrew Jt, Louise. Front: Andrew St, Katherina, 
©, 1957. 


In1940 they sold the homestead to their son 
Andrew and bought the Peter Wagner home- 
stead in Mellowdale, which they farmed till 
1952, when they retired to Barrhead. Daughter 
Katie married Lewis Bentz. They have one 
child. Louise married Helmut (Elmer) Bielert. 
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They have three children. Andrew Heberling 
Sr. died in October 1959. His wife Katherina 
died on August 22, 1981. Both are buried in the 
Pentecostal Cemetery in Bloomsbury. 
Andrew Heberling, Jr. 





ANDREW AND OLGA (BRUK) 
HEBERLING 

Andrew Heberling Jr. was born in Racine, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., on May 1, 1915. The first ten 
years of his life were quite unsettled. At the age 
of five years, his parents took him to Hungary. 
At about age Il, he came with his parents and 
older sister to the Neerlandia district. 

As the homestead was situated half-way be- 
tween Neerlandia and Mellowdale, Andrew Jr. 
was never quite sure where he belonged, but 
enjoyed both districts. He got his education in 
Neerlandia. He has many memories of walking 
to school with his pal, Simon Fisher. The first 
two miles were a bush trail, and they had to 
cross Shoal Creek on a log. With the creek full 
of fish and the bush full of furbearing animals, 
it was sometimes hard to get to school on time. 

In 1940 Andrew married Olga Bruk of Camp 
Creek. Olga had been born on May 7, 1923, in 
Rude, Poland, and immigrated to Saskatche- 
wan in 1929. Her father had come in 1928, then 
returned to get his family. After a couple of 
moves Olga ended up in Camp Creek, where 
she met Andrew. 

‘Andrew and Olga bought his parents’ 








Shirley, Androw, Edwin, Olga, Barry, c. 1960. 


homestead in 1940. Two children were born to 
them there. A son, Edwin Joseph, was born in 
1941. A daughter, Shirley Louise, was born in 
1945. 

In 1948 Andrew Jr. sold the homestead to 
Joe A. Wierenga and bought the Jim Dunn farm 
in the Leighton district. Barry Andrew, the 
Heberlings’ third child, was born in 1954. 

‘Andrew and Olga are now retired (1984) 
and live in Barrhead. 

Andrew Heberling, Jr. 


JACOB AND JANKE (BOONSTRA) 
HIEMSTRA 

Jacob Hiemstra was born in Tzummarum, 
Friesland, the Netherlands, on July 30, 1899. 
Janke Boonstra was born September 20, 1901, in 
Noord Bergum, Friesland. They were married 
May 3, 1923, and worked for a wealthy land- 
‘owner for several years. On the advice of an 
older brother Henry, who was already in 
Neerlandia, and after a great deal of planning, 
the decision was made to immigrate to Canada. 
Jacob had come to the conclusion there was not 
much of a future for them in the Netherlands. 
They decided to come to Neerlandia because 
they wanted to be near the church and because 
it was a Dutch settlement. 

Jacob and Janke arrived in Edmonton in Ap- 
ril 1926 and were met by Raymond Baker. Two 
days after their arrival, Jacob took up his home- 
stead (SW 21-61-3-5). Jacob and Janke lived with 
Gaele Baker for the summer, and then moved to 
their own place. They started their new home 
with ten quarts of raspberries and ten dollars. 
Living conditions were harsh, and the 
Hiemstras withstood a great deal of loneliness 
because at first they had no means of transpor- 
tation. When Jacob was gone working it was 
impossible for Janke to leave home with the 
children. 

Jacob bought a cow from Klaas Tuininga for 
thirty-five dollars. In exchange he cleared ten 
acres ofland for Klaas. Jacob built a log barn and 
a chicken coop in the second year of home- 
steading. The chickens were the sturdy gray 
birds called Barred Rocks and were raised for 
eggs and meat. After working in the harvest in 
Provost and in the Fluet’s Sawmill in 1928, Jacob 
was able to buy two horses and a sleigh. They 
could then ride to church and the store and do 
some visiting. 











The July Ist picnic was a special highlight 
and much enjoyed. Blueberry picking in Au- 
‘gust was also a great adventure. Sometimes the 
family started off at four or five in the morning, 
went across the Athabasca River to James 
Fowler's place, and returned for afternoon 
chores 

All the berries and meat were canned in 
sealers. Strawberry jam was a real treat. Low 
bush cranberries were stored in crocks in the 
cellar and used as needed. In the fall Jacob took 
his grain to Manola and exchanged it for flour 
and cream of wheat. 

Alll socks and mitts were knit at home, and 
most of the clothes were homemade. Overalls 
had to be bought and a pair of rubbers cost one 
dollar, 





Father and son, Henry and Jake, c. 1998. 
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Butchering time, Jake, Amold, 1998. 


Jacob and Janke raised four children, who 
eventually married and raised families of their 
own. Jennie (Jantje) (February 24, 1924) mar- 
tied Simon Fisher. Cornelius (November 14, 
1926) married Grace Tuininga, Arnold (Aage) 
(December 19, 1929) married Gerri Clements. 
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Henry (Hendrik) (November 29, 1933) married 
Jessie McCullough. 

Janke passed away in 1979, She had left all of 
her family in the Netherlands and never saw 
them again. Jacob now lives in the Barrhead 
Nursing Home. He says that it is only by the 
grace of God they could have survived such an 
existence. In 1980 he took a three-week trip to 
the Netherlands with his daughter Jennie, his 
first trip home after 56 years of living in Cana- 
da 

Jennie Hiemstra 


JOHN AND ETHEL (INGLIS) HOWEY 

John Young Howey left Owen Sound, On- 
tario, and went to Abbey, Saskatchewan, in 1914 
to live with his brother, Edward Howey. He 
then sent for his wife, Ethel Goldie, and four 
children, Samuel, Margaret, Mary, and 
Robert. Another daughter, Bertha, was born in 
Saskatchewan on January 4, 1918. That spring, 
John and Ethel Howey decided to move to 
Westlock, Alberta, where John’s younger 
brother Archie lived on a farm. John got a job 
with Frank Edison, and the children went to 
school east of Westlock. Later they moved toa 
farm west of Westlock, where a son, Archie, 
was born on September 5, 1921. 

In the meantime, Sam obtained work at 
Chisholm Lumber Camp, where Tom Wilson of 
Neerlandia was foreman. This led to a decision 
on the part of the Howeys to move to Neerlan- 
dia. In October 1921 they set out. First there was 
a team pulling a hayrack with the family’s be 
longings on it driven by Margaret. Robert drove 
a second team with a wagon box containing 
more belongings. Then came John and Ethel, 
walking and chasing the cattle. They walked all 
the way, stopping one mile north of Highway 
18, on the Naples road, to camp for the night. 

At noon the next day, they arrived in 
Neerlandia, where they settled in George 
Caughlin’s house on the SE 27-61-3-5. George 
Caughlin had been killed by gas in a well sev- 
eral years before, so his house stood empty. 
They lived there till John Howey got a house 
built on the homestead (NE 21-61-35), which 
he had taken up for his son, Sam, and held for 
him till he reached 18 years of age. 

On January 28, 1928, just as Charley Reit- 
sma was going to bed, he happened to see from 
his bedroom window that the Howeys’ house 
was on fire. Had he not warned them, the re- 








Ethel, John, 1927, 


sults could have been serious. Asiit was, no one 
was severely injured. The quick thinking of 
Robert who said, “Where is Ethel?” resulted in 
John and Mary rushing in to save the three year 
old girl. The house was burned, but the only 
injuries were burns to John’s neck and forehead 
and to Mary’s and Bthel’s hands, and frostbite 
to Archie's feet. 

Margaret, Mary, Robert, Archie, and Ethel 
(who was born in Neerlandia on August 12, 
1924) all went to school in Neerlandia. During 
this time, John and Ethel worked for the Wir 
sons on their farm; Ethel helped Elizabeth 
(Lizzy) Wilson in the house. Sam worked hard 
to help the family make onda meet He worked 
in Chisholm Lumber Camp for several winters 
and later had a Caterpillar tractor. Margaret 
says, “1am very thankful that he was willing fo 
help his parents the way he did.” In 1950, Sam 
married, and he and his wife Vivian had one 
daughter, Wanda. 

‘Margaret left home on May 4, 1924, to work 
for Martin Anderson of Barrhead, whom she 
married on August 4, 1927. Margaret and Mar- 
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Archie, Bertha, Ethel Sr, Ethel holding son Emest. Front: 
Bertha’s daughter, Josephine. 


tin had two daughters and one son. Her young- 
est daughter, Ethel, was killed in an accident 
while riding a pony when she was 13 years old 
(August 12, 1949). 

Mary married Harlan Cox, and had three 
sonsand two daughters. Both Mary and Harlan 
have passed on. 

Robert never married and lives in Mead- 
owview Apartments at Mitchener Centre in 
Red Deer, Alberta. 

Bertha married Bill Lievers of Neerlandia. 
For a time, Mrs. Howey looked after Bill and 
Bertha’s three children. Bertha is now (1983) in 
Hardisty Nursing Home in Edmonton. 

Archie leased land in the Churchill district 
He worked at different jobs and met his death 
on January 20, 1970, when a tree fell on him 
while he was working in the bush at Dapp, 
Alberta. He had never married. 

Ethel was severely burned when a stove she 
was attempting to light with kerosene ex- 
ploded. She died from these burns on July 23, 
1953. 

John Howey died in May 1943. Ethel, his 
wife, had a stroke in June 1955 and also passed 
away. 

Margaret Anderson 


GERRIT AND GRACE (NANNINGA) 
INGWERSEN 

Gerrit Ingwersen and Grace Nanninga were 
married October 31, 1937, during the Sunday 
afternoon service. Rev. H. Van Der Woude 
united them in marriage using as text, “As for 


meand my house we will serve the Lord.” After 
the service it was snowing and the families got 
together at Nanningas’ place for a little celebra- 
tion. After this Gerrit and Grace went to their 
new home on the homestead (SW 36-61-3-5) 
no honeymoon trip in those days. The weather 
had cleared and the moon was out, but it was 
cold. 

The house which Gerrit had built was of 
lumber and had two bedrooms. Gerrit had 
earned the lumber working with several other 
young men logging for Bill Williams, who hada 
sawmill south of Neerlandia. Gerrit and Grace 
bought all their furnishings — beds, pots and 
pans, and whatever was needed — at an auc- 
tion sale for the total cost of eighty dollars. That 
included a rifle. For a while Gerrit used his 
dad's machinery, but later he got himself a little 
John Deere H tractor, a two-bottom plow, a 
disk, and harrows. They also kept a few chick- 
ens, some hogs, a couple of cows, and a horse. 
Boy, they thought they were rich! 

The first load of wheat that Gerrit brought to 
Barrhead had been frozen. The elevator man 
took one look and said, “I don’t want it,” so 
Gerrit took it back and used it for feed. He had 
borrowed money to get married so he asked the 
man he had borrowed it from, “Can you wait a 
year?” “Okay,” he said. Wheat was selling at 
eighteen cents a bushel. The next year things 








On October 18, 1938, the Ingwersens’ first 
child, Elsie, was born at home. Petertje Schoon- 
ekamp was the midwife. Things were starting 
to pick up a bit and they were milking a few 
cows and raising some chickens and pigs to 
provide some income. Gerrit also did a little 
trapping on the side. This he had started when 
stil at home with his folks. With his seven- 
dollar .30-,30 rifle he would get the occasional 
coyote, whose fur could bring five dollars if 
prime. For meat they relied mostly on moose 
and deer, which they usually smoked. Moose 
in particular was delicious when smoked and 
dried. Deer meat was canned or, in winter, 
hung. It frozeand you would “saw a piece off as. 
you needed it.” Then there were the prairie 
chickens, which were plentiful. Gerrit remem- 
bers the morning after they were married: “It 
was really cold and clear and crispy. We could 
hear these birds as they were sitting in the 
poplar trees talking to each other. I got the .22 
rifle, opened the window, and dropped seven 
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or eight of those lovely big birds. Boy were they 
good eating. We ate some and the rest Grace 
canned for future use.” Occasionally they 
would kill a pig to supplement the wild meat. 

About this time Gerrit and Grace got their 
first car, It was a 1927 Chevy Sedan, used, of 
course, but it ran well. It was a bit tricky to 
handle, however, and would sometimes take 
off without warning, either to the right or left. If 
Gerrit could not stop it in time he would end up 
across the ditch, sometimes part way up a 
bunch of willows or against some other obsta- 
dle. (Usually the family was not with Gerrit 
when this happened, as he drove quite a bit 
faster by himself.) Then he would fix it with 
wire and get it back on the road. It would be 
good until the next time the wire wore out. 

Gerrit and Grace's second child, Marjorie 
Helen, was born April 13, 1940. As Petertje 
Schoonekamp was not available, Aaltje Baker 
had the honour of attending to the proceed- 
ings. The farming business was picking up 
slowly; they were raising more hogs, selling 
more eggs and cream, and clearing and break- 
ing more land. 

‘Then some farmers got the idea of forming a 
partnership and doing some logging and mill- 
ing. Gerrit Ingwersen, George Anema, Corny 
‘Nanninga, and Gerrit Gelderman agreed to try 
it. They bought a timber berth, built a cook 
shack, put up a barn forhorses, builta mill, and 
started business. Gerrit loved this work and 
helped saw many a log. At first the men hired 
cooks, but later their wives moved to the bush 
with them to do the cooking. 

Gerrit stayed home for a while when Ken 
(Kenneth) was born December 18, 1942, in the 


‘Cousin Rata, Elsie, Marjorie, and Ken in trant of cookshack, 
1942. 





Barrhead hospital. That same winter Ken di 
veloped double pneumonia and was very sick 
They had a difficult time getting him to the 
hospital as the roads were badly drifted. But 
thanks to the Lord he pulled through. 

The following year the whole family moved 
to the bush: Gerrit and Grace, three children, 
cows, horses, and everything. Corny and Sena 
Nanninga also moved lock, stock, and barrel to 
the bush. By this time the four men had quite a 
number of men working for them and their 
wives had the honour of cooking for the whole 

ang. They acquired a nice supply of lumber 
Ent overall what they earned at the mill they 
lost on the farm. 

Gerrit and Grace's fourth child, Anita, was 
born January 24, 1946. That year also saw them 
back on the old homestead starting over again. 
But prices were rising and hogs did well. Gerrit 
even bought a 65-foot windcharger at Cecil Tu- 
ininga’s sale. It was homemade (of four by 
fours) except for the last ten feet which carried 
the charger. They took it down in one piece, 
hauled it home on two wagons, and put it up 
again on Gerrits place — still in one piece. 

On July 27, 1949, Angeline Grace was born. 
Gerrit had served a few years as deacon, but 
when he was elected as elder, he thought this 
beyond his capacity. Rev. Rubingh, however, 
told Gerrit that the grace of God was also suffi- 
cient for him. 













Anta, Gert Maio, Ken, Ele, Grace ing Angee, 
1951. 
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‘The day arrived that Ingwersens were going 
to have their first holiday. What excitement! 
Banff and Jasper were their goal, and they en- 
joyed the trip immensely. The mountains and 
wild animals were unforgettable. What a crea- 
tion! They headed home again and went back 
to work, but now they knew that there was 
more to the world than just Neerlandia and its 
immediate surroundings. 

By this time farming was getting quite prof- 
itable in Neerlandia. Hogs were calling at a 
premium and grain prices were high as well. 
New cars and trucks were becoming a common 
sight. Gerrit's parents and his sister Annie and 
her husband had moved to B.C. and Gerrit and 
Grace decided to visit them. They took their 
two oldest daughters along because they 
wanted to pick berries there. 

Well, it was summer in B.C. and the Ingwer- 
sens were charmed by what they saw. 
‘Thoughts of moving started to tease them and 
they finally made up their minds. Gerrit went 
back that fall after the harvest and made a down 
payment on a farm of fifty acres. On October 25 
or 26, 1952, they had their farm sale. The next 
day they loaded everything they wanted to 
take along on an old one-ton truck that Gerrit 
had bought and they took off. 

Another son was born in B.C. In 1970 their 
sons took over the farm and Gerrit and Grace 
retired and moved to town. This was a difficult 
adjustment for them to make, but now they are 
settled in and Gerrit spends his time doing 
woodwork. 

Gerrit Ingwersen 


JOHN AND ROSE (TIEMSTRA) 
INGWERSEN 

1, John Ingwersen, was born in 1918 on the 
Ingwersen homestead. I remember when I was 
three or four years old, waking up early in the 
morning and my back was sore. I felt the bed 
which I'was lying on and all the straw in the 
sackhad gone to the sides. I was lying on poles 
with only the covering of the sack between my 
back and the poles. Another time, Icame out of 
bed in the morning and there were pots and 
pansall over the floor of the kitchen, with water 
dripping in each one. Mother told me to go 
under the table, which was the only dry place. 
Alter giving me something to eat she told me to 
g0 outside. I could not believe that my mother 





would send me out while it was raining, but 
when I got outside the sun was shining and it 
was nice and warm. 

Not too long after that, our family moved 
into a house built next to the second Co-op 
store. After we moved to ournew home, things 
started changing quite rapidly for me and not 
exactly to my liking. In September Ihad to go to 
school, which was totally unexpected. My first 
teacher was Bill van Ark. He was a big man and 
able to mete out punishment very well. I can’t 
remember all the teachers I had; most of them 
were quite dull. But one particularly stands 
‘out: McKitrick or Mac, as he was mostly called, 
What a whale of a time we students had in 
those four short months. When we found out 
that he was a real softie we really took advan- 
tage of it. Almost every day, especially when 
the weather was nice, we would take off for the 
bush. This always happened during noon hour. 
Iwas at a disadvantage because I lived close to 
school and I had to go home to eat. I would tell 
mother that I had to hurry up because we had 
special games to play, so she would help me 
along. Then I would go around the church and 
into the bush so Mac would not see me. The 
problem then was finding the gang. Sometimes 
they were a half a mile away but I could usually 
find them, not only because of the noise they 
made, but also because of the smoke, which 
one could smell a long way off. We used to take 
the long, green hair of tamarac trees, roll it in 
newspaper, and smoke it. We even thought it 
tasted good! The last teacher I had was Mr. A 
C. Ashley. He was a good disciplinarian and a 
real sportsman. When it was recess or noon 
hour he was always out there with us to play 
ball or whatever. With him there was only one 
way to play and that was to win. Many a time 
the noon hour was extended when the wrong 
team was winning and I must say it was not too 
often when we came in that he, or rather his 
team, had not won. 

When I was about eight or nine, we had a 
birthday party at George Anema’s. It was in 
January and we were playing wild horse. had 
a rope tied to my leg and was standing on 
slippery ice when someone yanked the rope 
and I fell on the back of my head. For just a 
minute I was unconscious but then came to. I 
felt sick so I went home, which was a mile of 
walking. After going a quarter mile, blood 
started coming out of both my ears. I made it 
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home and they put me to bed. For two weeks I 
was in a sort of coma — never went to a doctor, 
but survived. Later a doctor told me “You are 
lucky you are alive; your skull was cracked on 
both sides and if you hadn’t walked home the 
blood would have gone on your brain and you 
would have died.” 

In the early days there were no fences 
around the farms so the horses and cattle could 
roam far and wide. They usually followed a 
creek or went to large meadows where there 
was a lot of grass. When I was not very old, it 
became my job to get the cattle or horses. We 
had a tame old horse called Pat that we used to 

jet the cows. Pat, the dog, and I could usually 
find them because they had bells on. But when 
the horses were loose, Pat was with them and it 
wasa different story. One time my brother Ger- 
rit told me to get the horses. I went west about a 
mile, then south to the creek which went over 
Beaumont's place. Quite often they would be 
there, but not today. What to do? If I went 
further southeast along the creek, the bush be- 
came thick and there could be bears, and I was 
only ten years old. But, on the other hand, if 1 
came home without the horses, Gerrit would 
call me a baby. Well, I certainly did not want to 
be called a baby! So on I went. After about 
another half mile I came to another large mead- 
ow and there were some buildings there too; a 
log shack and a small log barn, but no one was 
living there. I thought, “No one probably 
knows about this, boy have I gota story to tell 
when I get home.” I found the horses there 
also, feeding in the large meadow. I jumped on 
Pat and chased the others home. When I came 
home, I was all excited. I first told Gerrit, be- 
cause he wanted to know what took me so long. 
He listened to my story and decided I was 
imagining things. At the supper table I told my 
story again and Dad said that it must be Beau- 
mont's as well, which it was; where Oene Piers 
later lived. 


About 1940 brush cutters came into the dis- 
trict, first for use on an ordinary tractor. John 
used one with their John Deere tractor (This 
steel-wheeled tractor was bought new in 1937 
for $1405). Even though the tractor had a lot of 
weight, it often got stuck. So they had to have 
another tractor available just for pulling the 
other one out. Cor Hiemstra wanted some 


brush cutting done, so George Anema and 
John decided to try it. It did not work out well as 
John lost an eye from flying wood. 





John using his tractor to clear some land. 


On October 24, 1941, John married Rose 
Tiemstra. They lived on John’s dad’s farm (NE 
33-61-35). John started out working for his dad 
at twenty dollars per month. They got meat and 
milk and so on, but even so it was a pretty poor 
existence. In the summer of ‘42, Bill Olthuis 
asked John to help him with well drilling. This 
John did, and their financial situation improved 
considerably. John would do the field work and 
the harvesting in the fall for his dad, and when 
that was finished he would go well drilling. 
In 1945 Bill Olthuis and John Ingwersen 
bought a sawmill, setting it up on John’s place 
‘They logged on Jake Schuurman’s farm. Bill, 
John, and Jake hauled the logs out and, at the 
mill, sawed them into square timber, which was 
used for barns and other farm buildings. They 
also began custom-sawing logs, which they did 
for several years. Whenever the weather was 
suitable, they would saw lumber, the customer 
would come with two or more men to bring the 
logs to the mill and to take the lumber away. 
These people would all eat their noon meal at 
the Ingwersens so, along with their own gang, 
they would often have six or seven men eating 
at their place, (Lunches would also be brought 
out to the mill at 10:00 a.m. and 3:30 p.m.) Since 
their children were still small, Rose used to 
have a hired girl. Most of the time this was 
Cobie Mast, who would work both in the house 
and also in the barn, especially when sows 
were farrowing. One night, after slabs had 
been burned close to the mill, a wind came up 
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and the mill burned down. John and Bill, with 
some help and advice, rebuilt a better and fast- 
er mill. After three or four years, they sold the 
mill. 





‘Sawing logs. 


In the fall of 1946, John and some others 
bought a D8 Caterpillar tractor with John Mo- 
lodowich, although he sold them his share by 
springtime. They bought a brush cutter and 
piler for the Caterpillar and went to work clear- 
ing land. After a year-and-a-half of trying to 
farm and driving Cat, John sold his share and 
tried to stick to farming. 

After 1947, John and Rose had several bad 
years in which they were hailed out, so John 
went back to what he knew best and enjoyed. 
He bought another mill, which was more port- 
able than the previous ones, and went back to 
the bush. In 1959 John sold the mill and stuck to 
farming. 








John and Rose have five children: Win- 
nifred Rose, born May 29, 1942; Marion Eve- 
lyn, born June 14, 1944; Neil (Cornelius) John, 
born March 2, 1950; Myrna Maxine, born June 
11, 1955; and Dale Stanley, born August 6, 1958, 





Back: Winnired, Myrna, Neil, Marion, Front: Rose, Dale, 
John. 


In 1959 Winnifred married Henry Piers. 
Henry and Winnifred later went to California, 
but in 1965, when they came back to Canada, 
John and Rose decided to go into partnershij 
with them. John and Rose sold their farm and, 
with Henry and Winnifred, bought a dairy 
farm in Abbotsford, B.C. Their daughter Mar- 
ion had married Ken Piers in 1963, so the move 
to B.C. was made with the three youngest chil- 
dren. Four years later, they sold the dairy farm. 
John later worked for Cargill, an American 
company that raises hogs. John and Rose are 
retired and live in Abbotsford, B.C. 

John Ingwersen 


HARRY AND CATHERINE (HIEMSTRA) 
JANSSEN 

Harry (Henry) Martin Janssen was born in 
Edmonton on September 27, 1917. Once, before 
Harry was born, his father, Bart Janssen, had 
attempted to make a living in Neerlandia, and 
he had tried again shortly after Harry arrived. 
Thus Harry recalls that when he was three 
years old, they left for Edmonton with all of the 
furniture loaded on the hayrack and the cows 
tied behind. The third time Harry’s family came 
to Neerlandia it was 1938 and Harry was twenty 
years old. He was quite able to carry his load of 
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the work, and came to putin the crop before his 
parents arrived 

‘A few years later Harry met Tenie Hiemstra 
and they were married December 22 1942, 
when the new house which they were building 
on the NE 21-62-3-5 was ready. Harry was a 
farmer from the ground up and a great help to 
his father. But Harry owned only the south half 
of the quarter, and eighty acres was not enough 
tomakea living on, so oneand a half years later 
Harry and Tenie moved to B.C. That was to bea 
short stay, however, determined by Harry's 
mother passing away in 1948. Bart Janssen 
wanted his son to come back to Neerlandia, so 
while Bart went to the Netherlands for one year 
Harry took care of the land. This could not 
remain a permanent situation because there 
simply was not enough land for Harry, his fa- 
ther, and his brother Jack. In 1950 Harry and 
Tenie moved onto the Henry Hiemstra home- 
stead (SE 20-61-3-5). They stayed there for five 
years. Then, because Tenie became ill, they fol- 
lowed her parents to Abbotsford, B.C. 





Harry, Tenie, 1963. 


Tenie kept herself busy with handicrafts of 
all sorts and loved teaching Calvinettes. She 
died of cancer on November 12, 1978. Although 
Harry never stayed long in Neerlandia, he 





loved farming and the community life, and still 


calls it “back home”. He appreciates the scenic 
country and continues to come for visits in the 
summer. 

Harry Janssen 


LAMBERTUS AND LILLIAN (TAYLOR) 
JANSSEN 

Albert (Lambertus) Janssen (November 3, 
1912) married Lily (Lillian) Taylor, who was a 
farmer's daughter, born April 26, 1917, in 
Namao. After she married Albert, they moved 
to Edmonton where they stayed for seven 
years. During this time their two oldest sons 
were born: Bert (Lambertus, September 7, 
1937) and Bob (Robert) David (December 30, 
1939). Albert was working for a dairy farmer for 
two hundred dollars a year. 





Lamberts, Lillian, 1997. 





Neerlandia proved to be irresistible when it 
offered Albert the possibility of having a farm of 
his own. Albert and his brother Harry bought 
Fred Morin’s homestead, the NE 21-62-3-5, in 
March 1944. Harry had the south eighty acres 
and Albert had the north. On May’ 1, Albert 
came out with his oldest son, Bert, and Bob 
joined him in June. Since the house was not 
finished yet, that wet summer they lived in two 
granaries — one for sleeping and one for eat- 
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Bob, Bert, 1941 


ing, Soon after Lillian arrived, the third son, 
Jack (Jacob) Wallace was born (August 24, 1944). 

‘That summer a well was being drilled, but in 
the meantime the young family had to get 
water from an old shallow well. The goats slept 
onthe shallow well, and Bert had to chase them 
off before he could draw water. 

The granaries had been less than ideal for 
the summer, but by the time the end of October 
rolled around, they were unbearable because of 
the freezing cold. On Sunday, November 1, the 
Janssens moved into their unfinished 18 by 24- 
foot house. Heat was available from an airtight 
stove. 

Albert began clearing the land by hand, 
grubbing the large trees and chopping down 
the little ones for the first seven acres. The next 
eleven were cut with a brush cutter and piled 
by hand, and the rest were cleared off with a 
Caterpillar by Bill Olthuis and Louis Nanninga. 
Inall ninety acres were cleared. 

Bert and Bob had begun school already 
when Betty (Elizabeth) Joan was born on May 
14, 1946. Bert, Bob, and Jack began school in a 
small schoolhouse one-half mile north of their 
home. When Bert was in grade six, a new Vega 


school was built in the community. But in 1951 
school buses started running and the Janssen 
children were able to attend Neerlandia school. 

In March 1948 the Janssens bought their first 
tractor. A few months later, on July 12, Martin 
Harry was born. Then in 1949 Albert bought 
Harry's land and moved the barn to his own 
yard. He built an 18 by 24-foot garage as well. In 
December Albert bought his first car, a Meteor. 
During the next years Albert bought two more 
quarters and built larger barns. 

Albert loved animals and had worked as an 
assistant to an old veterinarian in Edmonton 
when he was young. In 1950 the closest vet- 
erinarian was forty miles away in Westlock. Be- 
cause Albert had had experience in this area, 
neighbours within a twenty-mile radius began 
calling him to help them with their sick or hurt 
animals. Albert and Lillian also built a three- 
bedroom home, landscaping it with trees and 
flowers, which they both loved. 

Besides additions to their property and live- 
stock, there were some additions to the Janssen 
family in these years. On January 31, 1952, Vio- 
Ia Wilhelmina was born. Close on her heels 
came Ivan Ross on September 6, 1953, and then 
Nora Agnes on June 5, 1955. Almost two years 
later to the day, on June 6, 1957, June Eunice 
was born, and she was followed in two years 
again by Sylvia Ruth on June 13, 1959. Finally 
on May 1, 1964, Paul Frances was born. 





‘Back: Betty, Bob, van, Jack, Bert, Martin, June. Front: Lilian, 
Paul, Nora, Vi, Syivia, Lambertus,c. 1971 


Tt was around 1950 that Albert hurt his back 
while root picking. This bothered him for the 
rest of his life. Only toward the end of his life 
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Back: Betty, Martin. Front: Ivan, Vola, 1954, 


did tests in Edmonton show that he had a se- 
vere rupture. 

Albert received training and certification as 
artificial insemination technician and was soon 
busy. In 1958, Kit Robinson, the district agri- 
culturist, and Albert began the Vega Artificial 
Insemination unit. From five hundred to one 
thousand cattle were inseminated each year. As 
the amount of work increased, Bob joined his 
father in the work. Albert was involved in it 
until he died in 1973. 

Shortly after her husband’s death, Lillian 
moved to the Neerlandia hamlet where she 
lives today. By then most of the children were 
married. 

Bert married Bertha Strydhorst. Bob mar- 
ried Jean Utas from Fort Assiniboine. Jack mar- 
tied Gladys Kippers. Betty married Lambert 
Tuininga. Martin, his wife, and their three sons 
make their home in Spruce Grove where Marty 
is employed as an Equipment Operator for the 
Stinley Company. 

Viis married to Ed Fillion. Ivan and his wife, 
Janet, have two sons. Ivan owns a tractor and 
low boy trailer unit and now lives with his 
family in Millet, Alberta. Nora married May- 
nard Mast. June married Claus Langeveld. Syl- 
via lives with her son, Skyler Allen (November 





28, 1977), in Edmonton. Paul also lives in Ed- 
monton and is working in a sheltered work- 
shop. 

Janssen family 


JIM AND MINNIE (FOX) JOHNMAN 
Jim Johnman was born in Killearn, Scotland, 
on March 16, 1904. He and his brother, Bill were 
the first of the Johnman family to come to Cana- 
da in 1921, In 1927 their father, James, left his 
sheep farm in Fifeshire, Scotland, and came to 
Canada with his wife, Joan, their son Pete, 17 
years old) and Joan’ father, William Petrie 
They all came to Neerlandia at that time. 
Minnie Fox was born in Winnipeg on Au- 
gust 30, 1911. She came to Alberta with her 
family and married Jim on July 21, 1934. 





im, Minnetta, ¢, 1934. 


Jim and Minnie farmed the $-¥4 14-61-35 in 
Neerlandia. Jim also worked as a carpenter and 
helped build many homes and other buildings. 
He worked on the Neerlandia Church and 
Store, and also on the old Barrhead hospital. 

All three brothers, Jim, Pete and Bill, en- 
listed in the army, their reasons being poverty 
and patriotism. Pete enlisted in 1940 and re- 
mained in the army for 4% years. He trained in 
Grande Prairie and became instructor in the 
Ordnance Corps in Kingston, Ontario. Jim was 
Corporal of the Infantry in the Royal Edmonton 
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Regiment. Bill was a jeep driver for the Infantry 
in the Royal Edmonton Regiment, and fought 
in Africa and Sicily. While in action his jeep was 
blown up. He was hospitalized, but recovered, 

After the army, Pete worked in the Neerian- 
dia Co-op with Jan Koning. He helped to insu- 
late the store and some homes in the area. Later 
he worked in a sawmill in Moose Wallow, and 
after that went to Edmonton to start carpentry 
work. Pete married twice, and had three 
daughters and three sons. He lived in the 
Wigetak Senior Citizens Home in Gunn until 
his death in March 1984. 

Jim and Minnie returned to the family farm 
in 1944 and continued to reside in Neerlandia 
‘until 1957. At that time, they sold their farm to 
Gerrit van Dijken and moved to Edmonton. 

The family consisted of five boys. The oldest 
son, Bob, was born January 26, 1936. He and 
his family live in Chilliwack, B.C. Dan (October 
13,1939) resides with his family in Germany. He 
is stationed there with the Armed Forces. Dave 
(April 3, 1938), Bill (October 7, 1946), and John 
(August 14, 1949) live with their families in Ed- 
monton. 

Jim’s brother, Bill, passed away in 1959 and is 
buried in Mellowdale, along with his parents 
James and Joan, and William Petrie. Jim John- 
‘man passed away October 31, 1974. Minnie still 
lives in their Edmonton home. 

Willie Johnman 





GERRIT AND CLARA (KRIKKE) KIPPERS 

‘At six weeks of age Gerrit Kippers came 
with his parents to Neerlandia. There was 
never a dull moment for pioneer kids because 
there was much work to do! Chores, haulin, 
firewood, trapping, and cutting wood all fille 
the short days. One winter Gerrit and his father 
sawed the winter’s wood all by hand with a 
cross-cut saw. Gerrit was trapping squirrels, 
weasels, and skunks already when he was thir- 
teen years old. He also shot rabbits for eating. 

Ii the spring of 1926, when Gerrit was only 
fourteen, he said to his teacher, “I’m quitting 
school — there is so much to do at home”. The 
teacher replied, “I don’t blame you”, and from 
then on Gerrit worked on the farm. That sum- 
mer he helped his father clear land with an axe 
and liked that far better than school. 

Sometime in the early 1930s, Gerrit, along 
with Abe Plantinga, Klaas H. Wierenga, and 
Roy and Stanley Morin, took a contract to clear 


and pile brush for Arie Rylaarsdam. They each 
cleared ten acres. Gerrit filed on SE 13-62-4-5, 
and cleared about twenty acres, but never lived 
there, There was no proper road to the quarter, 
and in 1950 he sold the land to Jake Schuurman. 

Clara Krikke was raised in Neerlandia. She 
was always active on the farm — a life she 
loved. When she was young, Clara was often 
absent from school in the fall because she was 
needed at home to keep the cows out of the 
grain. Her formal education ended in grade 
nine when she came down with whooping 
cough right after harvest. She had missed 
many lessons, and Mr. Ashley knew she was 
indispensable on the farm, so he allowed her to 
quit. Clara went on with what she had been 
already doing on the farm, only now it was full- 
time. She milked four or five cows, stooked 
bundles, drove three horses for summerfallow- 
ing, and helped with threshing in the fall. She 
‘was fond of horses and owned one which she 
rode around the countryside. Clara’s parents 
were in poor health, and she became number 
‘one chore girl, until her marriage to Gerrit. 

Gerrit had an old Ford one-ton truck, 1928 
Vintage, nicknamed Noah’s Ark. Once while 
still courting, Gerrit and Clara stopped on their 
way home from Barrhead, picked a beautiful 
bunch of roses on a hill in Mellowdale and 
decorated Noah's Ark with them. When they 
drove into Neerlandia one resident teased 
them saying, “So you got married and didn’t 
get churched, hey?” They did get churched on 
February 8, 1942. They were the last couple to 
be married in Neerlandia by Rev. H. Van Der 
Woude before he moved back to the U.S. 

About two weeks before the wedding Gerrit 
and Clara went to Edmonton, and for $210.00 
they purchased everything essential for their 
wedding and home furnishing: a cook stove 
(less than $10.00), china cabinet, bed and table 
with chairs, groceries, wedding clothes, rings, 
cooking pots, and dishes. This all went into a 
little two-room house that they had moved to 
the yard of Gerrit’s parents (NE 10-62-3-5). At a 
bridal shower held at Annie and Helen Em- 
merzael’s home, Clara received a comforter, 
some dishes, and other useful items. 

Gerrit farmed with his father and brothers 
and also continued to trap in the winter. He 
‘would get approximately $4.00 fora skunk pelt, 
35 cents for squirrels, $2.00 for weasels, and 
$15-20.00 for coyotes. His best coyote pelt was 
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Clara, Gert, 1938. 


sold for thirty-five dollars, but that was a rare 
price. Years after Gerrit sold a coyote pelt and 
could only buy a box of shells in return. He quit 
hunting coyotes after that. 

Cornelia Martina was born to Gerrit and 
Clara on December 10, 1942, Jennie Rena on 
July 8, 1944, and Louise Gertrude on January 
14, 1946. 

1n 1947, Gerrit and Clara decided to move to 
NE 9-62-3-5, which Gerrit purchased from his 
father. The little house was moved to the new 
place when Clara was in the hospital giving 
birth to Arlene Claire (july 9, 1947). Their first 
son, Bill (Gerrit William), was born January 27, 
1949. The children were growing fast. When 
Corand Jennie were little, they were real climb- 
ers and would even climb into the separator 
bowl. 

Gerrit built a new house in 1950. When they 
moved in the kids ran from one room to an- 
other like wild Indians, loving the space. 

Gerrit slowly began buying his own ma- 
chinery. He raised chickens and sold the eggs, 
milked cows for the cream, raised pigs and 
grew grain. In 1952 he had seventy acres with a 
nice crop of wheat, but a big hailstorm came 
through and that nice crop yielded only ten 
bushels in total. There was hail for three years 
ina row, and money was not too plentiful. So in 
1955 Gerrit bought hail insurance. 


Gerrit and Clara were blessed with five 
more children: Gladys Josephine February 23 
1952), Annette June (February 3, 1954), Faye 
Lorraine (April 15, 1959), Harvey Arthur (Feb- 
ruary Il, 1961), and Alfred Clarence (August 29, 
1963). None of the children were ever seriously 
ill. Clara always had a huge garden and canned 
over 1200 quarts of food yearly. She had time to 
do only a few chores sirch as gathering eggs, 
slopping hogs, or milking. In the fall she still 
helped with the harvest. Sewing and patching 
‘were necessary too. She was always busy. 


Back: Jennie, Louise, Cor holding Gladys, Arlene. Front: An- 
nett, Bil, 1256. 


Gerrit enjoyed farming and began to ex- 
pand his land base. In 1961 he purchased NE 
18-62-35 from the government at a public land 
sale held in Barrhead. The quarter had forty 
acres cleared and cost $800.00. He also pur- 
chased NW 32-61-3-5 in 1966. Gerrit grew regis- 
tered oats on some new breaking, and his 
records indicate that in 1962 he sold 1016 bush- 
els for $438.80. In 1962 a new John Deere com- 
bine, pull type with power takeoff, which could 
handle an eight-foot swath, cost $2951.00. He 
also bought a John Deere 420 Crawler in April 
1962. He used it, among other things, to break 
land, clear snow, and push brash piles. 

In 1974 Gerrit and Clara sold the farm to Bill 


and retired. Bill had already bought the NE 
18-62-35 from his father in 1964. He enjoys 
peainfarming and alo works for Zeidler Forest 
industries Ltd. 

On November 16, 1974, Bill married Bev 
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Meunier. Bev was born in Barrhead on Decem- 
ber 15, 1956. When she met Bill she was work- 
ing at Barrhead General Hospital in the 
sanitation department, and continued working 
there until 1978. 

Bill and Bev have a family of three girls: Rae 
Jean Amber (February 5, 1979), Julaine Marie 
(December 22, 1981), and Ashley Lynn (January 
1, 1984). 

Bill keeps very busy with his full-time job 
and the farm, but still finds enough time to play 
fastball with the Neerlandia Lakers. Bev enjoys 
plants, needlework, crafts and gardening. She 
will remember 1984 because that is the year she 
obtained her driver's license. 

The children, except for one, live in Alberta. 
Cornelia married Leonard Hayes and lives in 
Mystery Lake. Jennie married Bob Nienhuis 
and lives in Edmonton. Louise is married to 
Robert Rietveld and resides in St. Albert. 
Arlene is married to Norman Vriend and lives 
at Houston, B.C. Gladys married a local boy, 
Jack Janssen, and they live in Vega. Annette 
married Eric Ronaasen from Mellowdale. Faye 
is single and lives at home. She attended Dordt 
College for two years and now works at Barr- 
head Pizza. Harvey also lives at home and is 
employed by Art Gibbs of Barrhead as an ap- 
prentice carpenter. Alfred married Shelley 
‘McKeever, and they reside in Mellowdale. 

Gerrit and Clara Kippers 





HENRY AND SOPHIE (WIERENGA) 
KIPPERS 

Henry and Sophie were married on August 
18, 1935. That night it froze so hard that all the 
crops and gardens were gone. Their farmstead 
was located on NW 16-62-3-5. Their first daugh- 
ter, Hennie, was born September 18, 1936. 
Their second child was stillborn (February 
1938). 

Both Henry and Sophie enjoyed visiting but 
because they had no horses they were quite 
limited in whom they could visit. Often Hen 
carried Hlennie on his shoulders and they all 
walked to Henry’s parents’ place. The Kippers’ 
also hauled their water because they had no 
well. Henry would haul water in two barrels. 
Once when Henry was pretty close to home, 
‘one barrel tipped and all the water was gone. 

‘Two more girls were added to the family: 
Jean on May 12, 1939, arid Tena on May 30, 
1940. The first three children were born at 





Henry, Sophie, 1994. 


home. Henry (born June 3, 1941), as well as the 
rest of the children, was born in the Barrhead 
hospital. More girls were added to the family: 
Grace on September 17, 1943; Gladys Lillian on 
November 1, 1944, and Linda on August 18, 
1946. By this time, things on the farm had im- 
proved. The Kippers’ had their own water sup- 
ply and a good barn with a hay loft. 





A second son, Lennert, was born February 
27, 1949. At this time a terrible snowstorm hit, 
50 they had to travel by sleigh over the fields to 
get to Barrhead. That same year, on a windy 
spring day, the Kippers’ bain burned down 
‘Two miles west of their place a bush fire was 
burning. The wind carried a spark to their 
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straw stack, which went up in flames, and then 
sparks got into the hay loft of the barn. Sophie 
and the children (Henry was away) tried their 
best to douse the fire with water, but to no avail. 
She did manage to get the livestock out of the 
barn in time, though. The Kippers family was 
very thankful for the community's help in re- 
building what was lost through the fire. 

On November 5, 1950, Clarence was born, 
followed by Christine on March 1, 1953. Henry 
and Sophie sold their farm in February 1954 to 
Albert Elgersma and moved west of Barrhead 
Their last child, Andrew, was born October 25, 
1954, Now the children have all grown up, mar- 
tied, and are busy with their own families and 
occupations. 

In 1973, Henry and Sophie made another 
move, this time to the Emmanuel Home in 
Edmonton. They are enjoying life in the home. 

Sophie Kippers 


JAN AND JACOBA (NAAFS) KONING 

Jan Koning was born March 3, 1898, in 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands. In 1926 he immi- 
grated to Canada. He went to Lloydminster, 
Alberta, where he got a job ona farm. This was 
a big change from an office job in the old coun- 
try and he was inexperienced. Nevertheless, he 
had a small house to live in and a job. 

In the Netherlands, Jacoba Maria Naafs 
(November 4, 1897) was waiting to be Jan's 
bride. In January 1927 he let her know she could 
come to Canada. Since in those days it was 
greatly frowned upon fora single girl to go toa 
faraway land to a boyfriend, they had decided 
to get married by proxy. Before Jan sailed for 
Canada he signed the legal papers at Amster- 
dam’s Stadhuis. On January 13, 1927, Jacoba, 
Jan's brother Wim, and the wedding party also 
‘went to the Stadhuis. Wim stood up in place of 
Jan and Jacoba signed the papers and went 
through the ceremony. Thus Jan and Jacoba 
were married. After the trip to the Stadhuis, 
the rest of the ceremony took place in Jacoba’s 
parents’ home in Amsterdam. It was quite a 
normal wedding; Jacoba wore a lovely wedding 
gown which she had made herself since she 
Was a seamstress, and she carried a lovely bou- 
quet of flowers. Many relatives were there and 
they had a party after the ceremony. Every- 
thing seemed quite normal — only Jan, the 
bridegroom, was far away in Canada and did 
not even know the exact date and time of the 


wedding. While he was doing his farm chores 
he received a telegram from Jacoba informing 
him that they were now married. Jan told his 
boss and acquaintances that he now was a mar- 
ried man. 

‘Soon after the ‘wedding’, Jacoba said good- 
bye to her parents, relatives, and friends and 
sailed for Canada. She knew only half a dozen 
words of English, but arrived in Lloydminster 
safely. This was the beginning of a lonely life for 
Jacoba. She and Jan attended the Presbyterian 
Church there and, because Jan had missed the 
wedding vows, they went through the cere- 
mony again so he would feel that he was actu- 
ally married. On December 20, 1927, Tena 
(Albertina) was born and on June 5, 1929, Betty 
(Elizabeth) Christina was born to Jan and Jac- 
oba. 

‘After three years the family moved to Free- 
man River, where they were told a Christian 
Reformed settlement was to be started. Here 
Jan bought a farm and built a house and barn 
He spent a lot of money, but all in vain. The 
fields had light soil and many rocks and would 
not produce crops. Jacoba made butter and 
cheese and sold it to neighbouring bachelors 
and to the local store at Fort Assiniboine, which 
‘was about twenty miles away. Jacoba stayed at 
home and often did not see another woman for 
six months at a time. Once in a great while the 
family would go by horses and wagon to Barr- 
head. Certain parts of the road were very sandy 
and sometimes almost impassable. 

Living conditions were very poor for the 
Konings. Jan and some other men went hunt- 
ing regularly and brought home moose, deer, 
and bear for meat on the table. But the Chris- 
tian Reformed settlement never did material- 
ize, 

1n1933, Jan heard that the Neerlandia Co-op 
was looking fora new manager. He applied and 
got the job; that was a day of rejoicing. The 
move to Neerlandia was made just in time for 
Tena to begin school. Now finally they were 
living in a Dutch settlement with a Christian 
Reformed Church. On August 25, 1935, Rita 
(Maria) Jacoba was born in the hospital in Barr- 
head with Dr. Verreau in attendance. 

Jacoba spent many hours helping in the 
store while Sophie Wierenga and Minnie 
Lievers minded the children. After the Konings 
were established somewhat better, they bought 
a car. Loe Reyse was a very good helper in the 
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Baty, Tena, Alice and Gerrit Lievers, 1933. 


store so the Konings were able to go on holi- 
days to Sylvan Lake for a week one July. Sophie 
Wierenga went with them, 





Jan, Tena, Betty, Rita, Jacoba, c. 1997. 


The day when radios went for sale in the 
store was an exciting one. Soon many people 
were buying them. These were battery-oper- 
ated radios and required a long aerial up on 
poles. Jan installed these as far as the vega erry 
to the north, Grandale to the east, and 
Mellowdale to the south. Betty and ‘Tena often 
accompanied their dad on these trips. 

Store business went well and a new Co-op 
store was completed in 1938. Konings lived up- 
stairs in the new building and enjayed battery- 
powered lights and running water for the first 
time in Canada. Jacoba spent many hours in the 
Post Office and also checking the McKaskey in 
the store each day. 

Bertha Wierenga minded the children and 
helped in the house. She accompanied the 
Konings on one of their trips to Banff. Sadie 










Reitsma, one of the girls who worked in the 
store, also accompanied them on two of the 
trips. On their first trip to Banff they were sur- 
prised that the car could make the steep hills, 
but it was not uncommon to have to put their 
thermos of tea in the radiator. 





Ready for vacation. Jan, 1990s. 


Jan and Aubrey Ashley obtained films from 
the National Film Board and showed them in 
the Neerlandia Community Hall. This wasa big 
event and many people appreciated these edu- 
cational pictures. Jan and Aubrey also showed 
these films in surrounding communities, The 
Koning and Ashley children all got to go along 
even though it meant extreme overcrowding in 
one cat. 

‘On May 30, 1940, an important event took 
place: little Johnny (Jan) was born. Jan was so 
overjoyed that he treated all the Neerlandia 
school children to a chocolate bar and an or- 
ange 

For the store board meetings, which were 
held regularly, Jacoba would always prepare a 
plate of sandwiches and cake. One evening one 
of the girls brought the sandwiches down- 
stairs, knocked on the door, and dropped all 
the sandwiches on the floor. A rather embar- 
rassed Jacoba quickly made a new batch. Jacoba 
also welcomed the store clerks into her kitchen 
each day for coffee and tea. She always 
provided a big plate of bread and a can of jam 
for them. 

Jacoba gave sewing lessons to the school- 
girls twelve years and older after school. She 
did this once a week in her home and always 
provided a snack. She also organized an eve- 
ning of entertainment by the girls which was 
put on for their parents. The highlight of the 
evening was a tableau entitled “Faith, Hope, 
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and Charity.” All the lights in the hall were 
turned off except the ones shining on the three 
girls who were holding the symbols represent- 
ing Faith, Hope, and Charity, while the other 
girls sang a hymn offstage. Besides the tableau 
there were several skits, songs, and recitations. 

During the war, many Neerlandia women 
joined the Red Cross Society, which met reg- 
ularly in the community hall. At one of these 
‘meetings Jacoba was elected president. She was 
rather shocked and surprised as she was a 
quiet, shy person. She sought help from the 
Lord and He helped her to do a good job. The 
women knit many, many pairs of mitts and 
socks for the soldiers overseas. 

The Koning family and the Pete Bootsma 
family of Barrhead had become acquainted 
when the Konings moved to Freeman River. 
Now they visited each other a lot and spent 
every Christmas and New Year's Day together. 
Jan and Pete spent hours playing checkers to- 
gether. 










acobe, Jan. 





In 1942, Jan sent Betty and Tena to Alberta 
College in Edmonton to take grade ten. They 
stayed in the dormitory and once they got over 
their homesickness they had a good year. 

In the fall of 1944, Jan heard of a store for sale 
in Houston, B.C. He was very interested in a 
business of his own, but only in a settlement 
where there was a Christian Reformed Church. 
The Konings took the train to Houston to have 
alook and decided to move there. The Neerlan- 
dia people planned a surprise farewell party for 
them. The evening before the party, Elsie Ash- 
ley sent Kenneth over with a note for Jacoba 
saying, “Do up your hair tonight.” The Konings 
enjoyed a lovely farewell and left for Houston 
in April 1945. 

Jan became quite ill with heart trouble in 
1952 and he died at the age of fifty-eight on 
April 10, 1956. Jacoba is eighty-six and still liv- 
ing in Houston, B.C. All four children are mar- 
ried and have their own families. 

Betty Lieuwen 
Tena Sturwold 





FRANK AND SOPHIE (BOGACH) 
KOWALCHUK 

Frank Kowalchuk (Kowalczyk) was born in 
1902 in Kausuw, Poland, where his parents 
lived on a little farm. In 1930 Frank immigrated 
to Canada with his mother, four sisters, and a 
brother. They settled in the Shoal Creek area 
because there were many Polish and Ukrainian 
settlers already homesteading there. Frank 
chose the SE 36-61-35 as his homestead. He 
was 28 years old at the time, and many days he 
cleared land from 4:00 a.m. until dark 

Sophie Bogach was born in Poland in 1912. 
1n1937 she came to Glenevis, Alberta, with her 
family. The next year, 1938, she and Frank 
Kowalchuk were married. They had four chil- 
dren: Mary was born in 1939, Joseph in 1943, 
Raymond in 1947, and Victoria in 1951 

In 1956 Frank and Sophie purchased the NE 
25-61-3-5, a quarter section of crown land ad- 
joining their homestead. They farmed until 
their retirement in 1973, when they sold the 
farm to Victoria and her husband. Frank died in 
1974, Sophie is now in Barrhead Nursing Home 
(1984). 

Mary Kowalchuk married George Kostiniuk 
in 1958 and lives in Glendon, Alberta. Joseph 
worked part-time at Neerlandia Motors from 
1960 until his death in a car accident near Vega 















in 1963. Raymond disliked the bus ride to Barr- 
head, so he attended Neerlandia School from 
1958 to 1962. He married Judy Kenely in 1967 
and they live in Burnaby, British Columbia. 
Victoria attended Neerlandia School from 1958 
to 1965. She married Frank Brunner of Vega in 
1968. They sold the Kowalchuk homestead in 
the 1970s and are now farming near Fawcett, 
Alberta. 

Raymond Kowalchuk 
Victoria Brunner 


JAMES AND THELMA (HARE) LEVY 

James and Thelma Levy both taught in 
Neerlandia on two separate occasions. Thelma 
came first, as a single woman in the spring of 
1923, She had been born Lillie Thelma Hare at 
Fort Saskatchewan and attended Normal 
School in Edmonton. When school closed in 
the fall of 1923, she left the community. 





Thelma with Wim and Zus van Ark, 1923, 


In the spring of 1926 James R. Levy came to 
teach in Neerlandia. He boarded with the 
Toney Sturwold family. He, too, left at the end 
of the term. James Levy had been born April 2, 
1899, at Waterville (now Vaughns), Nova Scotia, 
and was educated at Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 
After teaching in Neerlandia, he met 
‘Thelma and they married July 23, 1927, in a 
Baptist church in Vancouver, Washington. 
While attending summer school at the U of Ain 
1928, they saw and answered an advertisement 
in the Edmonton Bulletin which indicated that 
Neerlandia was in need of two teachers. 
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Thelma, Buddy, Jim, 1928. 


In August, James and Thelma left for 
Neerlandia with Buddie (James) Myron, their 
three-month-old son. He had been born May 
28, 1928. The Levys stayed with the Schoon- 
ekamps until they. were able to move into the 
vacant Willem de Groot house. Minnie Lievers 
and Tena Anema cared for Buddie while his 
mother taught. Thelma quit teaching in Decem- 
ber 1929 because she was expecting her second 
child. Hugh Carroll was born March 29, 1930, in 
the Immaculata Hospital in Westlock. The 
Levys left Neerlandia in 1930 to take up teach- 
ing positions in Boyle, Alberta. 

Thelma Levy 


CARL K. AND ANNE (NUSL) MAST 

Carl Mast came to Edmonton with his par- 
ents in 1911. He first found work in a meat 
packing plant, but after his father, Koop, died in 
1915, he went to help his mother, Minke, and 
brother Henry on the homestead. On June Il, 
1918, Carl enlisted in the Canadian army, but 
the army was demobilized later that year since 
World War I was over. 

Carl filed on NW 21-61-3-5 on August 15, 
1919. He never proved this land up, however, 
and in fact was more interested in studying. 
Thus in the twenties he left for Edmonton to 
attend Alberta College where he stayed in resi- 
dence. He was working for his teacher's degree, 
but he did not obtain his permit as there was no 
need for teachers with men returning after 
World War I and re-entering the teaching force. 

After attending college Carl worked as a 
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truck driver between Westlock and Edmonton. 
While trucking Carl got arthritis very badly, 
and had to spend a long time in the Westlock 
hospital. 

In Westlock Carl met Anne Mary Nusl. 
Anne had been born February 22, 1907, in Can- 
dace, Bohemia, Czechoslovakia. She came to 
live in Glenevis with her family when a young 
girl. When she met Carl, she was working as 
chief cook in the Westlock Hotel. On June 8, 
1940, Carl and Anne were married. 

Carl and Anne first lived in a little shack at 
the Neerlandia Corner. Later they built a house 
in the place where their shack had stood. Here 
Carl built a machine shed and became a dealer 
for Oliver and, later, John Deere machinery. 
Since his physical condition did not allow him 
to do heavy work, he found employment in 
various places. He worked for a time as a sub- 
agent with various insurance companies such 
as Mutual and Wawanesa, and later became an 
agent himself. He had a real estate business 
also. Besides this he was a Justice of the Peace. 
He had beautiful handwriting, and also served 
the community by writing legal letters for peo- 
ple. In the fall of 1939 Carl had become a trus- 
tee, representing the Neerlandia area in the 
Pembina school division. He served as trustee 
for many years. 

Soon after they were married Carl and Anne 
adopted a girl, Marilyn Ann (May 15, 1941) 
They later adopted a boy whom they called 
Kenneth Carl (July 27, 1948). 




















CX, Anne, Manin, c. 1947, 





Carl was a kind man and a helpful neigh- 
bour. Anne was also an asset to the community 
Anne will be remembered for her superb cook- 
ing since she catered for many weddings and 
other celebrations. Her flower and vegetable 
garden was a joy to behold and she shared the 
produce with her neighbours at the Neerlandia 
Corner. 





C.K, Ken, Anne, 1955. 


At the age of sixty-one, on December 26, 
1956, Carl died of a heart attack. Marilyn mar- 
ried Jim Nanninga of Neerlandia. Ken married 
Donna Ogden of Barrhead. Anne remained in 
Neerlandia, keeping boarders and continuing 
the insurance business. After a few years, she 
moved to Edmonton. She worked a short time 
for the Canadian Institute for the Blind. Anne 
developed cancer of the liver and passed away 
December 31, 1972. 


HENRY AND INA (HOLM) MAST 
Henry Mast was born in Bergen, Friesland, 
the Netherlands, on March 11, 1898. His par- 
ents, Koop and Minke, homesteaded the NE 
15-61-35. In 1926, while Henry was trucking 
freight from Edmonton to Freedom Store with 
his truck, he met his future bride, Ina Holm. 
Ina tiny Swedish settlement, Rokid Word, 
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in Finland, Ina Holm entered the world on 
August 23, 1901. In May 1926, at age twenty- 
five, Ina immigrated to Canada. Freedom was 
her destination because she had acquaintances 
there and soon found employment at the Free- 
dom store. Here their courtship began and on 
October 15, 1926, Henry and Ina were married 
by Rev. Van Der Woude. Henry took his new 
bride to the farm in Neerlandia which his father 
had homesteaded. 


















Henry, Ina, 1926. 


During the first year of his marriage, Henry 
worked in the Chisholm logging camp. Ina 
stayed home and looked after their few pigs 
and cows as well as doing other chores. In 1926 
Henry also purchased his first car, a Model T 
Ford. Henry and Ina were both quite proud of 
this purchase. Henry later worked in a few 
other sawmills. 

The first years were lean ones. Henry and 
Ina lived off deer and moose meat. All they 
bought was flour to make their bread. Of 
course, Ina churned her own butter. 

Once Ina made a housedress out of an old 
mattress cover and she made many clothes out 
of flour sacks, using the sewing machine left by 
Henry's mother. 

Henry and Ina both worked very hard with 
axe and horses to continue the clearing of the 








land begun by Henry's dad. Slowly they got 
more land ready for farming. 

In 1930 Jim Johnman helped Henry build a 
new house. A few years later Henry and Ina 
welcomed their only daughter, Rose, born June 
5, 1937, who made their family complete. 

When Rose was still quite small and want- 
ing to help, she went out to the bam and milked 
a couple of cows completely dry on the floor, 
No milk for that day! 


Rigo ‘em Rosie, 1942, 


Henry's interest turned to registered Here- 
ford cattle and hogs, which he raised during 
the 1940s. He was an active member of the 
Barrhead and District Agricultural Society for 
several years. He also showed cattle at the Ed- 
monton Exhibition and won championships 
with them there. In 1958 Henry Nanninga mar- 
ried their daughter Rose. 

Henry and Ina lived on the farm until 1959, 
when he sold his farm to Joe Mast and retired in 
Barrhead. Henry lived there until September 
15, 1962, when he died of a heart attack in the 
Barrhead Hospital at the age of sixty-four. 

Ina still lives in the same house in Barrhead. 
She manages on her own with some help from 
Henry, Rose, and her grandchildren. 

Rose Nanninga 


ARTHUR MICHAEL 

At the age of thirty-two Arthur Michael, a 
farmer from Nebraska, U.S.A., came to 
Neerlandia in February 1923 with his twenty- 
three-year old wife and their one child. He took 
up the SW 14-61-3-5as a homestead. After mov- 
ing to Neerlandia, he became known as “Mus- 
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keg Michael” (the quarter Arthur had taken up 
had a lot of muskeg on it) to keep him apart 
from “Dutch Michael” who lived north of the 
settlement. 

‘Mrs. Michael would bring the cattle to a 
muskeg hole near their quarter to water them. 
‘One time she and Harry Wilson both came to 
water their livestock at the same time and a 
dispute followed. As a result, a hearing was 
held in the log church. The building was 
crowded for the occasion. Elizabeth Wilson 
spoke for her son, and Mrs. Michael also had 
her say, but the outcome is unknown. 

(On the homestead, Arthur built a dwelling 
worth thirty dollars, put up the walls of a barn, 
cultivated five acres of land, and dug a thirty- 
two-foot well. He also made four hundred tam- 
arack fence posts. But the family left the home- 
stead in April 1924 and moved to Idaho, U.S.A. 
Arthur wrote on the declaration of abandon- 
ment, “My reason for wanting to abandon the 
land, ‘is that I was almost entirely surrounded 
by a Clan of Hollanders, which made it very 
undesirable from a Social standpoint, these 
people being of a very clanist nature.” 


JOHN AND SOPHIE (WIERENGA) 
MOLODOWICH 

John Molodowich and Sophie Wierenga, 
daughter of Hendrik and Hilje, met in Barrhead 
while Sophie was working in the hospital. 
After they were married in February 1938, they 
lived in the Barrhead area. Their first child, 
Hilda Johanna, was born there on November 
24, 1939. 

Then in 1942 the family moved to Neerlan- 
dia, onto the NE 31-61-3-5. Their second child, 
John Jr., was born October 10, 1942. John Sr. left 
to go trucking, so Sophie took care of the farm. 
She shipped cream from their two milk cows 
and also sold eggs. Henry Lievers picked up 
the cream and eggs and brought them to the 
Neerlandia store. Sophie's father and brothers 
would come to help, especially with putting up 
the hay. Sophie also raised some sheep and 

igs. 

John Sr. had bought the NW 5-62-3-5, but 
sold it to Sophie's father during the 40s. The 
family moved to Edmonton for a time, but re- 
turned to this area shortly after the war. John 
had bought a Caterpillar tractor with a 
brushpiler, and he used it to clear land in the 
district. He was one of the first in the area to use 





a Caterpillar tractor. He sold it to Sam Howey 
and later bought another one, which he sold to 
Bill Olthuis in 1947. 

During those years, John Sr. had bought 
Jerry Reitsma’s house but, after the family had 
lived in it a short time, he sold it to Sophie's 
brother, Joe. John then bought a house in the 
Centre from Siebren Tiemstra but sold that one 
also, to Sophie's parents. A third child, Percy, 
was born in September 1947. 


Percy, Tena, Sophie, John Jr, c. 1954. 


The Molodowich family moved to Barrhead 
in the late 40s and, after many more moves, 
finally bought a farm in McBride, B.C., where 
they stayed. Another daughter was born in 
1954, John Sr. has passed away, and Sophie lives 
in McBride. 

Sophie Molodowich 


ANDREW AND RULIE (SCHOONEKAMP) 
NANNINGA 

‘Andrew Nanninga was born in Edmonton 
but the family moved to Neerlandia the same 
year. Except for two harvests during which he 
worked in the Morinville area, he worked on 
the farm with his father and brothers until his 
marriage. In 1940 he purchased the SE 21-62-3-5 
from Loe Reyse. It consisted of forty acres of 
broken land, leaving 120 to be broken by hand. 

‘On November 26, 1941, Rulie Schoonekamp 
of Neerlandia became Andrew's bride and they 
took up residence in a two-storey house built 
by Andrew and his father and brothers. 

‘Andrew and Rulie's first car, a1927 Whippet 
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[Andrew and Rule's fist home. 


Sedan, is remembered for at least one embar- 
rassing situation. Lies Bos and Rulie were at a 
shower in the church one winter evening. Since 
it was a cold night they had put blankets over 
the car hood to keep it from freezing. When 
they were ready to go home they discovered 
that the car's lights did not work. Rulie went to 
the Neerlandia garage for help, getting the 
garageman out of bed, only to be told quite 
emphatically, “Your blanket is covering up the 
lights!” 
an 1943 Andrew and Rulie’s marriage was 
blessed with the birth of Mark on May 20. But, 
besides being the year of their firstborn, it was 
the year they were partiglly hailed out. That 
winter, because of crop loss, Andrew, Rulie, 
baby Mark, and a cow went to work in the 
Dutch Mill camp. The cow’s milk was enjoyed 
by everyone in the camp, but it is unknown 
whether Mark's crying and diapers were appre- 
ciated by anyone, including proud Mom and 
Dad. 
Almost two years after Mark was born, Rose 
(Primrose) arrived on March 16. The year 1945 
‘was also notable in that Rulie filed on a home- 


Andres} Rabie Nowings’s 
Free} home, bul ay? 


stead quarter (NW 14-62-3-5), Shortly thereaf- 
ter they purchased the N¥% 15-62-3-5 from 
Andrew Wierenga. 

Rose was followed by Arnold, born Decem- 
ber 14, 1946, Judith, born December 17, 1949; 
and Kenneth, born January 13, 1954. 

‘Andrew and Rulie were hardworking. An- 
drew, a man of few words, was an ambitious 
farmer who enjoyed his animals. Rulie, a pa- 
tient, quiet woman, kept busy about the house. 
With Andrew expanding the farm, she was the 
chief disciplinarian, though her backup system 
was a firm word from Andrew. 

The kids enjoyed endless games of tag in 
and out of the house. On winter evenings the 
kitchen became a place for acrobatics, and 
many a summer night was spent playing serub 
with Dad. 

Sunday between services was always a spe- 
cial time because Rulie read stories. The kids 
enjoyed the regular feature in The Banner and 
Pilgrim’s Progress was always a favourite. 

‘Once, the front room became a hospital 
ward when the kids had the measles and Rulie 
became a capable nurse. Another trying time 
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Free Press Weekly aloud while Rulie would 
catch up with the mending or knitting. 

During the 1960s the Nanningas once again 
extended their holdings by purchasing the NE 
14-62-3-5 from Fred Tansowny. 

Mark took his schooling in Neerlandia and 
continued to farm with his father. On January 
10, 1976 he married Jo Ann Bakker (December 























Back: Amold, Mark, Rose, Judy. Front: Andrew holding Ken, 
Rule, late 1950s. 


was when Andrew was in a body cast for his 
frequent back problems. Rulie took on the 
chores besides her regular work. When shehad 
a few minutes she would play hymns on the 
pump organ. 

Washing laundry was an exasperating 
chore, but with many interesting smells. The 
cranky gas engine on the washing machine 
took a lot of coaxing before it would perform 
and it would always leave a puddle of oil for 
revenge. Then hot steamy water and the acrid 
smell of lye soap irritated the nostrils. Yet the 
clothes came off the clothesline clean and 
smelling fresh. Soon the steam from the hot 
iron on the sprinkled clothes would permeate 
the kitchen and with it came a sense of accom- 
plishmentas the tea towels, hankies, and shirts 
were neatly stacked and ready for the cup- 
boards. 

Canning meat and rendering fat were rou- 
tine tasks. Another duty was filling the holding 
tank in the house with water. To this day water 
is precious and never tastes as cold or delicious 
as that straight from the well. 

Christmas celebrations included the School 
Christmas Program and exchanging gifts in the 
family on Christmas Eve. There was a family 
gathering with the Schoonekamps for a turkey 
supper on Christmas Day and always a gift 
from Grandma. Christmas was a time for new 
clothes, and lots to eat and always a piece of 
fruitcake. 

Money was not plentiful but there was a 
congenial and secure home life. At night, after 
the children had been tucked in bed, Andrew 
would read the weekly church paper or the 




















3, 1954) of Edmonton. They have three boys: 
Matthew Dean (March 18, 1977), Jonathan An- 
drew, (February 2, 1980); and Nathan Todd, 
(February 4, 1983). They farm and have a 
broiler-breeder operation. 


‘Mark, Jonathan, Matthew, Jo holding Nathan, 1983, 


Rose attended school in Neerlandia and 
Barrhead after which she began nurse's train- 
ing at the Alberta Hospital. She returned to 
Barthead to work in the Barrhead Clinic. In 
1965 she married Clarence Olthuis of Neerlan- 
dia. 

‘Arnold attended school in Neerlandia and 
Barrhead prior to attending NAIT and working 
in Edmonton. After living in Edmonton for a 
few years, he returned to Neerlandia where he 
married Elizabeth Tiemstra. 

Judy obtained her Registered Nursing Aide 
certificate after being educated in Neerlandia 
and Barrhead. On May 5, 1979, she married 
Allen Perry of Edmonton. They presently live 
in Drayton Valley with their two children. 

Ken attended school in Neerlandia before 
taking his welding trade at W. P. Wagner school 
in Edmonton. On November 27, 1976, he mar- 
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tied Sylvia Ronaasen (July 23, 1956) of 
Meliowdale, and they make their home in the 
‘Vega district (NW 5-63-3-5) with their two chil- 
dren Ted Kameron, (April 15, 1980) and Lisa 
Karen, (November I, 1981). Ken and Sylvia farm 
and have a Caterpillar tractor service. 





Ken, Sylvia, Lisa, Ted, 1984. 


During 1973 Andrew and Rulie moved onto 
an acreage in Mellowdale on the SE 33-60-3-5. 
Since 1941 they have come full circle from the 
two horses, three cows, and few pigs they 
started with to the two horses they have now. 

Allen Perry 


ANDY AND ANNIE (INGWERSEN) 
NANNINGA 

It was on Sunday afternoon, December 4, 
1932, that Andy Nanninga and Annie Ing- 
wersen were united in marriage by Rev. H. Van 
Der Woude. After the service they had a family 
get-together and supper at Ingwersens’. Late 
that night, in 35-below zero weather, Andy and 
Annie went “honeymooning” with horse and 
sleigh to their home on the NE 2-62-3-5. 


Andy and Annie's lumber home had only a 
cook stove, so it froze almost as hard inside the 
house as outside. The following day they went 
to the store to buy some groceries and a drum 
heater to heat their living room. The rest of the 
day was spent at Annie's parents’ place where a 
wedding party was to be held that night for the 
young couple, Though the temperature went 
down to about forty below, the whole con- 
gregation came to celebrate with the new- 
lyweds. When Andy and Annie travelled home 
that night they had not only the drum heater on 
the sleigh, but also two of Andy’s brothers, 
Louis and Ike, who were going to board with 
them until they too would get married. 

Andy and his brothers had built the house 
and Andy's dad had made a table, a large buf- 
fet, and a kitchen cabinet with glass doors. In 
appreciation for playing the church organ for 
several years, the congregation gave Annie an 
organ as a wedding gift 

‘Things were pretty rough in the early thir- 
ties, but together Andy and Annie struggled 
through thick and thin, Many a cold winter 
night they sat in the barn together watching a 
sow giving birth to her piglets. One by one the 
piglets would be placed in a wash boiler with 
straw in it and covered with a gunny sack to 
keep them warm. After they had all arrived and 
had had a feeding, Andy would carry them 
into the house and set the boiler beside the 
kitchen stove. Andy and Annie would quickly 
go to bed and try to get some sleep, for in a 
couple of hours the piglets would be squealing 
for another meal and would have to be brought 
back to their mother. 

Until the three Nanninga brothers could af- 
ford to buy a tractor, all the farm work was done 
with the help of horses. Often Annie would 





Annie, Herma, Alma, Andy, 1946. 
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milk the cows and feed the pigs and chickens 
while the men worked in the field until dark. In 
the forties things were getting a little better 
because the field work could be done with the 
help of tractors. But while his brothers had 
several sons to help on the farm, Andy and 
Annie had only two girls — Hermina, born 
June 13, 1934, and Alma, born March 13, 1939. 
In 1946 Andy and Annie moved to Abbots- 
ford, B.C., where they bought a twenty-five 
acre farm. After finishing school, both of their 
daughters worked ina bank until they married. 
Like their mother, they married farmers. Andy 
passed away in 1963 after suffering from bone 
cancer for four years. Annie and both of her 
daughters and their families live in Agassiz, 

B.C. 
Annie Nanninga 


GERRIT AND CARRIE (MAST) 
NANNINGA 

Carrie Mast was born in Neerlandia on Oc- 
tober 8, 1915. Her father was often working 
elsewhere to make an extra dollar and so Car- 
rie, as the oldest daughter, often had to stay 
home and help her mother. When her brothers 
and sisters were older, Carrie did some house- 
work for the Wilsons, Bill Dieleman, Jim 
Fowler, and John Terpsma. She also did the 
wash and cleaning for Anne Elgersma on Mon- 
days, not returning home until after dark. Later 
she did a lot of ‘washing at home. In the winter- 
time there were many pairs of frozen combina- 
tion underwear to struggle with, since she had 
so many brothers. 

Gerrit Nanninga was born in Edmonton. 
The Nanninga family moved to Neerlandia and 
Gerrit farmed with his dad and brothers. Later 
he bought the NE 7-62-3-5, on which he built a 
shack. He lived alone there for a number of 
years until his marriage to Carrie on May 8, 
‘1942. 

Gerrit's dad and brothers helped them build 
a house. The fieldwork was done with horses 
and they had a wagon for transporation. Often 
they walked to the church and store, which was 
a distance of almost four miles. They bought 
their first tractor in 1945. One day, about two 
years after their marriage, Gerrit came with the 
tractor to take Carrie home from his mother's 
place. On their way home they met R. J. de 
Vries who asked, “Where are you going?” 





“Home of course,” they replied. R. J. then said, 
“You don’t have a home any more.” It had 
burned to the ground except for the chimney, 
which was still standing. Gerrit and Carrie felt 
awful. All their wedding pictures and treasures 
were gone; and they never found out how the 
fire had started. Their brothers came with their 
wives and helped clean out the shack that Ger- 
rit had bached in before. With their help Gerrit 
and Carrie began again. They built a house the 
next fall and converted the shack into a sow 
pen. They bought furniture and other neces- 
sities with money they received from the fire 
insurance. 

On September 14, 1946, the Nanningas were 
blessed with a daughter, Everdina. She was, 
and remains, the joy of their lives. When Ever- 
dina was three years of age she wandered intoa 
field of sweet clover across the road from their 
home. Carrie looked all over for her and finally 
found her playing with her dog in the sweet 
clover. Everdina was then tied to the car with a 
piece of rope to ensure her safety. 








Carre, Everdina, Gert c. 1956. 


Gerrit and Carrie worked in the field many 
times together and Everdina had a little place 
on the tractor to sleep. Once when Carrie was 
helping with the bindering, Everdina pushed 
the clutch of the tractor. Carrie had to jump in 
order to save her legs. The family left the farm 
in 1956 because Gerrit had a heart problem and 
was not allowed to operate the machinery. 

Gerrit and Carrie first lived in the teach- 
erage in the Centre and then bought the house 
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of A. C. Ashley. Carrie worked as a clerk in the 
Neerlandia Co-op from 1956-63. Then they sold 
their house and property to Carrie's brother 
Carl and moved to Grande Prairie. Gerrit 
worked at CanFor Industries in a lumber mill 
and Carrie worked as caretaker for the Grande 
Prairie School District. They are both retired 
now. Everdina, who lives at home with her 
parents, has enjoyed working at Macleod’s for 
the last eight years and is also the church or- 
ganist 

Carrie Nanninga 


IKE AND JENNY (SCHOONEKAMP) 
NANNINGA 

Tke Nanninga and Jenny Schoonekamp 
were married March 25, 1934, on a Sunday af- 
termoon. Rev. Van Der Woude performed the 
ceremony in the Neerlandia Christian Re- 
formed church. The next day they had a cele- 
bration in the church basement 

Menne Nanninga had reserved the NW 
1-62-3-5 for Ike until he was old enough to file 
on it himself. On August 17, 1926, Ike filed on 
the land; he proved it up on May 22, 1931. 
Before his marriage, Ike had bached with his 
brothers Andy and Louis in a granary on his 
homestead. Then Andy got married, leaving 
Louis and Ike together. Now it was Ike’s turn. 
When Ike and Jenny got married Louis moved 
in with them. 

Grandpa Nanninga was a carpenter and he 
helped build a house for the young: couple. The 
house was not completely finished off inside 
because Ike and Jenny could not afford to have 
that done. (The outside was unpainted and 
remained so for as long as they lived in it.) Ike's 
father also made some furniture for them. Ike 
bought a dresser with a big mirror on it for six 
dollars. It became one of Jenny's treasured pos- 
sessions. At the bridal shower, which was held 
each time a young lady got married, Jenny re- 
ceived many useful items. 

The first couple of winters that Ike and Jen- 
ny were married, Ike and his brothers went 
logging. They went by sleigh and returned 
home every evening. Jenny helped with the 
chores. She did not like the stinky pigs, but 
they were part of farming. Ike and Jenny did 
not have a good well when they were first mar- 
tied, so the cattle had to be driven to the end of 
the quarter where they could get water. In win- 
terJenny melted snow for household use. How 








happy they were when they finally got a good 
well. 

Ike was a real go-getter. He worked hard 
and expected others to do the same. It was not 
all work though. In the evenings the Ike Nan- 
ningas visited with their neighbours, the Andy 
Nanningas, the Louis Nanningas, and othe1 
Sunday dinners were taken at either the Nan- 
ninga or Schoonekamp parents because it was 
too far for Ike and Jenny to go home between 
services. 

Ike and Jenny's first son, Manny, was born 
October 27, 1935. He was followed by Henry on 
March 26, 1938. At that time the Nanningas got 
their first car. Up to this time they had always 
ridden in a buggy or cutter, and were thankful 
for that. These vehicles were pulled by Rally, a 
speedy little horse. Ike liked to go fast, and 
Rally enabled him to keep ahead of most of the 
other vehicles on the road. Once he got the car, 
Ike could indulge his love of speed more than 
ever. 








Ike suffered from ulcers and had an opera- 
tion in which eighty percent of his stomach was 
removed. Then in 1939 he had an operation on 
his shoulder. A malignant growth the size of a 
loaf of bread was removed from his shoulder. 
Later several small growths were removed. As 
a result of the operations, Ike lost a lot of 
strength in his arm. Determined that he would 
not let this handicap him, Tke spent many 
hours in the garage trying to get his muscles 
back in shape. The cancer was not arrested 
though, and in 1948 the Nanningas drove to 
Rochester Clinic in New York to see if anything 
could be done to save Ike's arm. He was told 
that there was nothing to be done and that he 
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had to have an operation as soon as possible. 
Sadly they returned to Edmonton where Ike 
underwent a quarter amputation. (This meant 
that the arm, shoulder, and shoulder blade 
were all removed). The operation was a success 
and, although the repeated operations had 
weakened his heart, Ike returned home where 
he was soon back at work. 





Ike, 1958. 


Louis had helped a lot whenever Ike had an 
operation. Now a young immigrant, Dan 
‘riend, was hired. He worked for Ike for about 
one year. Ike would not give up and soon was 
able to do most of the farm tasks. He showed 
great patience and perseverence in attemptin; 
fb mabter a task but litle things such as hard 
butter would make him angry because then he 
could not butter his bread without tearing it 
into pieces. 

Alvin, their third son, was born May 27, 
1940, The three boys were born at home with 
the help of Jenny's mother. Patricia, though, 
was born in an Edmonton hospital on August 
Hi, 1944. The Nanningas’ last son, Ronald, was 
born in the Barrhead hospital on February 24, 
1950. 

In other ways too the family was making 
progress. To provide clecticity a wind charger 
was installed in 1945. It was a real pleasure to 
have electric lights and cold running water for 








Back: Henry, Alvin, Manny. Front: Jennie, Patricia, ke, 1948, 
Inset: Ronald, 1953. 


the house and barn. The Nanningas built anew 
house in 1952. Although Grandpa Nanninga 
‘was retired by this time, he helped to build the 
house. To store their meat and other food, an 
icehouse was also constructed. 

By this time Ike and Jenny had two quarter 
sections of land. In 1958 they bought a third 
quarter. Henry, who married Rose Mast, liv 
on this quarter. Manny married Lois Van Dyke 
in 1960. Alvin married Joanne Gelderman in 
1963 and moved onto the home quarter. At that 
time Ike and Jenny with their two youngest 
children moved to Edmonton. 

Nine months later, on May 19, 1964, Ike 
pastel away from a hear attack, One year later 

tricia married Peter Elzinga. Ron stayed with 
his mother until his marriage to Hazel Fisher in 
1972. 








Jenny Nanninga 


LOUIS AND TENA (ANEMA) NANNINGA 

Louis Nanninga and Tena Anema were both 
raised in Neerlandia, and Louis courted Tena 
for about five years before their marriage on 
February 3, 1935, a beautiful winter Sunday. 
Their honeymoon was a two-and-a-half mile 
trip from the Anema farm to their new home 
Louis had filed on the SW 12-62-3-5 in 1928 
when he was eighteen, and had worked there 
clearing the land. By 1935 he had about fifty 
acres of crop land ready, and had built a lumber 
house and a barn with the help of his brothers 
and his dad, Menne Nanninga. 

TTena’s parents had given them a couple of 
cows. They also had four horses. They bought 
some pigs and chickens, and were on their way 
together. Groceries were inexpensive. Tena re- 
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calls keeping account of everything they 
bought for the first year of marriage: groceries, 
twine, and work clothes for Louis amounted to 
ninety-four dollars. 

Their first car, a Model T Ford coupe, was 
purchased in 1936 for sixty-five dollars. But it 
did not last very long. Then they bought a 
Model A Ford for three hundred dollars. That 
was a much better car. 

‘Their first son, Marvin Louis, was born May 
21, 1937. After about six weeks Marvin had a 
huge distended stomach. He gained no weight 
and was a sickly yellow colour. The doctor in 
Barrhead took one look at him and recom- 
mended a child specialist in Edmonton. Two 
specialists tapped and poked on his stomach 
and then just shook their heads. “Never saw 
anything like it,” they said, “You may as well 
take him home. He will probably live about ten 
days.” Somehow Dr. Eardley Alfen, fresh out of 
medical school in England and specializing in 
surgery, got to hear about this baby with the 
huge stomach. He examined Marvin and de- 
cided, “We may as well try to operate and see 
what we can find. The baby is probably going to 
die anyway.” So they operated and removed 
several large fluid-filled cysts that were at- 
tached to and feeding from the liver. The opera- 
tion was successful and Marvin is a healthy 
man today. Dr. Allen called Marvin his “won- 
der baby.” 

Another son, James Andrew, was born Jan- 
ary 7, 1939. Like his older brother, he was born 
at home. There were no comp! 
time. 











Tena, Jim, Marvin, 1940. 








At first Louis shared machinery with his 
brothers Ike and Andy. In 1940 the brothers 
bought a tractor, which not only enabled them 
to open up the land faster but made Louis’ life 
more pleasant. Farming with horses was not 
always fun for him, as the following episodes 
bear out: 

“1 was never a lover of horses and this may 
be the cause of the trouble I had with the old 
grey mares. It could also be my poor horseman- 
ship which instigated the mishaps that oc- 
curred while I was working with them. One 
spring day the garden was in the right con- 
dition to be harrowed. In those days we did not 
have any garden tools except a hoe. The har- 
rows were first dragged over the driveway, 
which was a bit noisy. That always put the 
horses on the alert. The garden was not very bis 
and a lot of turning had to be done. Worl 
horses usually had bridles with blinkers on so 
they could not see directly behind them, but in 
the turning process, one horse saw the harrows 
and me. He spooked and kicked over the 
traces. I tried to hold on to the lines, but one line 
broke and the other was pulled through my 
hand. Away the old nags went — through the 
road allowance with brush on it and through a 
wire fence. The harrows stayed on the fence as 
the evener broke, but the horses went for a 
good run for about three quarters of a mile into 
my brother's field. They stopped on his yard, 
somewhat tangled up in what was left of their 
harness. 

“What this all meant (along with a temper 
tantrum) was repair. Repair eveners, repair 
harness with some other old harnesses and 
leather. Copper rivets were generally used to 
repair the broken parts. A lot of time was put 
into repair, because there was no money to buy 
new equipment. This was not the only time that 
horses ran away on me; there were many oth- 
ers. We had a team of horses that were used to 
help with the threshing. They were fine in the 
field, but when they came by the separator they 
would get excited ‘and try to get away. If the 
lines were put tight so they couldn’t go for- 
ward, they would go in reverse. To keep the 
team in their place, we put a logging chai 
around one horse’s neck, and then around the 
wheel of the thresher. This prevented the horse 
from rearing up and from going either forward 
or reverse. It was something like a prisoner 
chained to a wall. Horses are not always as 
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docile as you see them on pictures, where they 
stand still when they are hooked to a plow, 
disc, or harrow. Some have a wild streak in 
them, even after a day’s work. Fortunately no 
one got hurt in all the runaways I had. I was not 
sorry to see the horses laid off when in 1940, we 
saw our way clear to buy a tractor. That meant 
no more frisky brones to put up with,” said 
Louis. 

Meanwhile, Louis and Tena were also in- 
volved in community life. During Louis’ first 
term as deacon, it was noticed that the bottom. 
of the collection plate was coming loose. Some- 
one repaired it, and Rev. H. Van Der Woude 
tapped the bottom with his knuckles and said, 
“Tt sounds good — ready to be used again.” It 
‘was Louis’ turn to pass the plate around. At that 
time the offering consisted of large, heavy pen- 
nies and lots of nickels. Louis got about three or 
four benches down when the bottom fell out of 
the plate. Well, he calmly went to the back of 
the church and picked up a man’s hat, which 
became the new offering plate. He remembers 
that he, was neither thanked nor reprimanded. 
The new plate must have been acceptable. 

Louis and Tena’s first girl, Eleanor Kath- 
leen, was born September 9, 1943. She was the 
first of their children to be born in the Barrhead 
hospital. Another son, Gerald Francis, was 
born two years later on November 17, 1945. 

‘About 1945 Nanningas bought a neighbour- 
ing quarter (SE 12-62-3-5) from Klaas Wierenga. 
For this Louis paid about $5500. It was all good 
land, about three-quarters cleared. In 1948 
Louis bought a share in a D8 caterpillar and 
worked with Bill Olthuis for about ten years. 
They did a variety of work such as brushing, 
making roadways, grading, and breaking. 
They worked in Neerlandia, Vega, Mellowdale, 
Churchill, and Naples. 

In 1949 the Nanningas built a new house. It 
was quite large and had central heating. They 
also had a light plant for power which ran on 
gas and wind. The old house was sold to Steve 
‘Abday. Their second girl, Sharon Darlene, was 
‘born in 1949 on August 17. By this time the two 
quarters where they lived were almost all 
cleared for crop land. Other income came from 

ain, pigs, cows, cream, and eggs. The price of 
farm produce was good, and during this period 
farmers made considerable progress. In 1950 
Louis constructed a fairly large hip roof barn. 
The main floor was for pigs and cows and the 








top two floors for chickens. For quite a few 
years they sold hatching eggs. 

During this time Louis also helped to fi- 
nance immigrants and others in thei business 
endeavours. He was always ready to lend to 
those in need. 

In the winters of 1954-55 and 1955-56, Mar- 
vin and his cousin Manny Nanninga attended 
the Vermilion School of Agriculture. They were 
the first boys from the area to go away to learn 
about some new farming practices. With two 
budding farmers, Marvin and Jim, coming up, 
Louis acquired another two quarters in 1956. 
This was the George Anema farm, Tena’s for- 
mer home. 





Back: Jim, Marvin, Gerald. Middle: Sharon, Eleanor Front 
‘Louts, Tena, 1960. 


Louis cohtinued to be active in community 
affairs., He served in several community boards 
and had an enjoyable time, though there were 
disagreements and Louis hated arguments. 

Their last and acquisition was the NE 
11-62-3-5 in 1962. In 1967 Louis and Tena sold 
their five quarters, machinery, and all farming 
paraphernalia to Marvin. Because Marvin was 
‘unmarried, they continued to live and work 
there. They also travelled a little — to the 
Netherlands, Hawaii, and Alaska. 

Meanwhile the children were growing up 
and leaving home. Jim went to work in Edmon- 
ton as soon as he graduated from high school. 
On March 31, 1959, he married Marilyn Mast. 
They have seven children. Jim is a partner ina 
Budget Rent-a-Car business. Eleanor married 
Ray Merkus in 1961. 
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After high school, Gerald took an electri- 
cian’s course at NAIT. For a short time he 
worked in the city, but soon returned to 
Neerlandia to farm with Marvin. Gerald mar- 
tied Dora Plantinga in 1971. 

Sharon was an athletic girl. She excelled in 
sports, especially in running, and won several 
medals in this field. After high school, Sharon 
enrolled in a Certified Nursing Aide course and 
got a job in Edmonton. There she met and 
married Victor Schappy in 1971. Victor is an 
optician practising in Edmonton. They have 
three children. 

Marvin continued farming and now lives on 
the home place (SW 12-62-3-5). In 1964, Ted 
Reitsma, Jack Janssen, and Marvin obtained 
their private pilot's licenses. The following year 
they bought Neerlandia’s first small airplane. 
‘The runway and hangar were on the Nanninga 
farm. 

In 1974 Marvin went to work on an oil rig for 
the winter. Always curious, he found out what 
camp life was all about. He decided, however, 
that that was not where his future lay, and on 
April 25, 1975, he married June Hultquist of 
Elionton. June waa bom &. Oterey Cenc: 
‘on June 23, 1937. In the 1960s she came to Ed- 
monton where she worked at a variety of jobs 
before she married Marvin. They have one son, 
Timothy Louis, 

Marvin has other interests along with farm- 
ing. He bought a gravel truck in 1976 and still 
owns one. He enjoys being on the road, es- 
pecially with a payload. He also does a bit of 
commercial fishing. June is an excellent cook 
and always has a huge garden along with her 
chickens, turkeys, and other animals that she 
loves. 

In 1975, Louis and Tena bought a mobile 
home, which was moved to the hamlet one year 
later. They are happy to be retired in the com- 
munity where they have spent their lives. 
Louis enjoys woodworking and doing 
crossword puzzles. Tenie is a charitable person 
who visits the sick and shut-ins 

Eleanor Merkus 


JOHN AND JENNIE (TUININGA) 
OLDEGBERS 

John Oldegbers and Jennie Tuininga were 
married December7, 1923. They lived fora time 
in Elke Jorritsma’s house. Then, with help from 





the family, a house and barn were built on the 
SW 20-61-3-5, land owned by John. Here two 
children, Susie (Sjoukje, June 23, 1924) and 
Albert Jan (anuary 28, 1926) were born. 

John and Jennie moved to Edmonton in 
1929. There three more children were born. 
Sorrow came to the family when Jennie died of 
pernicious anemia in April 1941. Her youngest 
child was two years old. 

John worked at a variety of jobs before he 
was hired by the Canadian Pacific Railway. He 
worked there till his retirement. He remarried 
in 1979 and lives in Edmonton. 





John, Susie, Jennie, Albert, Clara, 


WILLIAM AND CARRIE (TUININGA) 
OLTHUIS 

William Olthuis, better known as Bill, or 
even Willie, spent most of his life in Neerlan- 
dia. There he learned the art of trapping, be- 
came known as one of Neerlandia’s two best 
hunters (the other being Bill Lievers) and was at 
times the bane of a teacher's existence. Life on 
the frontier was a great adventure for him, but 
that was all to change. 
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The hunter, 1925. 


‘One day a strange thing happened to Bill; 
instead of admiring the fine lines of a horse he 
found himself admiring the fine figure of a 
woman. Before long he realized that one 
woman, Carrie Tuininga, was nicer than all the 
rest and he began to court her. The Tuininga 
parents, Klaasand Sjoerdje, were not sure what 
to make of this young fellow coming around. It 
was not that long ago that Klaas had had to 
reprimand Bill for spitting tobacco juice be- 
tween the cracks in the church floor. One of 
Carrie's rascally younger brothers once shot Bill 
in the nose with an arrow, but no harm was 
done to the nose and Bill’s ardour was damp- 
ened not a bit. Little by little Carrie's parents 
were won over as Bill showed signs of settling 
down. 

When Bill asked for Carrie's hand in mar- 
riage Klaas said that he saw the potential that 
Bill had and knew he would be able to provide 
for her. He hoped, though, that Bill would st 
home more than he had done in the past. Wit 
the blessing of both sets of parents Bill and 
Carrie were married March 11, 1934, in the Sun- 


Courting days. Carrio, Bil, 1933. 
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day afternoon church service in a double cere- 
mony with Joe and Catharina Holwerda. 

Bill and Carrie settled on Jacob Olthuis’ 
quarter (SE 34-61-3-5) which was more centrally 
located than Bills homestead. Here, one half 
mile east of the store, Jim Johnman, a carpen- 
ter, had built a snug, warm house for them. It 
was twenty by twenty-four feet and had four 
little rooms — a bedroom, front room, utility 
room, and kitchen — on the main floor. The 
kitchen boasted tiny kitchen cabinets in place of 
the usual pantry. The upstairs, though un- 
finished, provided room for storage and beds. 
A cellar under the house provided storage 
space for vegetables and fruit. Times being 
hard and money scarce (these were the Depres- 
sion years) Bill and Carrie bought only bare 


essentials: a new cookstove for thirty-eight dol- 
lars, a new bed-with a mattress, and six un- 
painted chairs. Bill’s father was handy and 
made them two tables. Bill and Carrie bought 
some aqua paint and painted the tables, chairs, 
and cupboards to match. 

When Bill’s parents moved to the city, John. 


and Fred planned to stay and bach in Neerlan- 
dia, but that did not last very long. Soon Fred 
decided to join the family in Edmonton and 
John moved in with Bill and Carrie. For the next 
year the two brothers farmed together and then 
John too went to the city. 

‘That winter Shirley made her arrival on a 
very cold winter day (December 22, 1934). It 
was nice and cozy inside, and Bill and Carrie 
were very happy with their little family. They 
did not have much in the way of material 
things, but many other things in life made up 
forit. Because “one couldn’t up and go and do 
this and that” a closer family relationship de- 
veloped. The Olthuis family were usually 
home together except for an occasional visit to 
family and friends. 

The following spring the Olthuis family 
again increased, but this addition was George, 
Bills youngest brother, who came to stay with 
them and remained for four years — coming in 
spring and remaining until November. He 
helped Bill on the farm and made the half- 
hearted attempts of most seventeen-year-olds 
to weed the garden. He was good with horses 
and pleasant to have around. He was a good 
baby-sitter. Carrie said that the girls listened 
better to him than they did to her. 

A severe frost damaged most of the grain in 


August 1935. That was also the year the Aber- 
hart Government came into power, promising 
ever member of the family twenty-five dollars, 
and that looked pretty good at the time. Elsie 
also made her appearance that winter (Decem- 
ber 23, 1935). When the new baby was about a 
week old, Carrie developed phlebitis in both 
legs. For four months she was not permitted to 
get out of bed. Gradually she improved and 
began to walk on crutches, but her legs con- 
tinued to trouble her so that she required hired 
help many times through the following years. 


Shiley, Cari, Elsie, 1936. 


“It was tough sledding the first years of our 
marriage” Carrie said, “but Bill was a person 
who tried his hand at many things.” Bill took 
seriously the responsibility of providing for his 
family. He went to the bush to make lumber 
and traded or sold it. By supplying some of the 
lumber for the new Co-op store that was being 
built in 1938, he was able to provide Carrie with 
the luxury of a gas-powered washing machine. 

Then Bill heard that Pete Wijngaarden was 
selling his well-drilling outfit. Bill and his 
brother-in-law Jack Tuininga bought the outfit 
in 1940 and began drilling wells. They drilled 
year round except during seedtime and har- 
vest. Cold weather did not stop them. Among 
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the eighty-five welis they drilled was a flowing 
well drilled for Alex Bain of Shoal Creek. The 
deepest well they drilled was 485 feet deep and 
drilled for Roelof Krikke. 

In the meantime the family grew. Joan was 
born August 30, 1938. When Bill and Carrie got 
married they had a small buggy just right for 
the two of them, but now with three children it 
‘was too small, so when they went out, Shirley 
(four) and Elsie (three) had to stand behind the 
seat while Carrie held baby Joan on her lap. In 
this fashion one day they were returning from 
visiting Pake and Beppe. Carrie was no doubt 
telling Bill all the latest news when Shirley 
quietly said, “Elsie fell off.” Sure enough, there 
was Elsie picking herself up without a how! or a 
scream. She was unhurt and soon the family 
continued on its way. 


Ready for a buggy ride. Shirley, Eisie, 1998. 


While Bill provided well for his family, he 
did not heed his father-in-law’s advice about 
staying home. This meant that Carrie fre- 
guently had the responsibility of doing chores. 
Mn one such occasion while stepping out of the 
chop bin with two pails of chop she twisted her 
ankle so severely that she was unable to walk. 
She sent the girls to get their little wagon. 
When she clambered into it they pulled her to 
the house. After a few days Carrie was gettin 
Samra ly puting gchar omwhich oh contd 
rest her injured ankle. Another day when Car- 


rie was milking, a cat kept scampering under 
the cow, frightening it and causing it to kick. 
Maybe Carrie was wishing that Bill was home or 
maybe her legs were bothering her again. At 
any rate she grabbed the cat and threw it with 
more strength than accuracy toward the barn 
door. The cat hit the wall and fell to the floor, 
knocked out cold. 

After three girls, the boys began to arrive. 
Jack Clifford was born August 25, 1940, and 
Clarence William on March 18, 1944. By this 
time thelittle house was getting rather crowded 
50 Bill decided to build a new one. It would be 
erected northwest of the present house —near- 
er the church and school. The basement was 
dug with a tractor and scraper. The cement was 
mixed in small cement mixers and poured by 
the wheelbarrow-full; it took two days to pour. 
Bills dad, a carpenter, spent the summer with 
the Olthuis family and put up the frame. Henry 
Bouwman Sr. helped with the finishing. The 
house had hardwood floors throughout. Bill 
scraped them, and then Frances Anema and 
Carrie did the sanding and varnishing. 


Elsie, Jack, Carrie, Bil, Joan, Shirley, c. 1942. 


Bill drilled his last well on the new place and 
then sold the outfit to Klaas Wierenga. If Father 
Tuininga thought that finally Bill was going to 
siay home, he was to be disappointed. Bil 
never was a farmer at heart and was always 
looking for new challenges. In partnership 
with Jack Tuininga and John Ingwersen, Bill 
bought a D8 Caterpillar tractor in 1947. With it 
they cleared and piled many acres in Neerlan- 
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dia, Vega, and Naples. After a year Louis Nan- 
ninga and George Anema bought Jack and 
John’s shares. For ten years Louis, George, and 
Bill worked together. They hired men to work 
for them and kept the “Cat” going twenty-four 
hours a day during the summer. Then Bill 
bought the other partners out and was sole 
owner until he sold it in 1964. 

Bill often worked in partnership with oth- 
ers. His first tractor, an Oliver 80, was owned 
with John Anema, ‘At times this machine too 
worked day and night. The threshing machine 
was owned with his brothers-in-law Charles 
‘Tiemstra and the Tuiningas. 

In the meantime three more children were 
added to the family: Frederick David on Janu- 
ary 7, 1948; Stanley Lorne on December 14, 
1951; and Linda Karen on September 12, 1953. 











Linda, 1956. 


Both Carrie and Bill delighted in their chil- 
dren and eagerly anticipated and welcomed 
each new arrival. Although Bill always felt too 
awkward to handle them during their first year, 
‘once they were a little older he enjoyed giving 
them horseback rides and wrestling with them 
on the floor. Rainy days were especially cozy, 
for then the whole family would play games or 
put jigsaw puzzles together. Sunday evenings, 
when there was no company, the family would 
often sing hymns, and for some years once a 
week the family would gather in the front room 
for Bible study. 

‘Twice each Sunday the family went to 
church. Often, though, someone had to 


babysit whoever was the youngest at the time. 
Between services Bill and Carrie generally lay 
down for a nap. When she thought it was time, 
Carrie would get up and, when everybody was 
nearly ready to go, she would wake Bill and he 
would come out of the bedroom stuffing his 
shirt in his pants, and grabbing his hat — no 
hair to comb — he was ready to go. 

Bill and Carrie had different musical tastes. 
Bill, who enjoyed cowboy music, would dem- 
onstrate his appreciation for classical music by 
howling a few bars of the “Messiah” for Carrie 
—much to the children’s amusement. 

The Olthuis children were expected to do 
well. It was not just to be hoped for — it was 
expected. After a Christmas concert, for exam- 
pie, the children were praised for doing wel, 

ut if one had forgotten to stand up tall or had 
mumbled the words while speaking, he would 
hear about that too. 

As the girls grew up they were a big help to 
Bill. He often remarked that they were as good 
as boys for doing chores and helping with the 
harvesting. Elsie drove the tractor and Shirley 
ran the binder while Bill did the stooking. They 
helped shingle and paint the house and garage 
roofs. Later the boys took over these kinds of 
tasks, much to Elsie's dismay, and the girls 
went on to high school and university. 








Fred, Clarence, Joan, Jack, Elsie, Shiney. Front: Stan, Bil 
Camo, Linda, 1959, 


Bill was courteous and soft-spoken. The 
strongest expletives his children ever heard 
him use were “Blasted!” and “Judas Priest!” 
This mannerliness stood him in good stead 
when he served as county councillor and had to 
deal with (sometimes unreasonable) people on 
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a daily basis. In 1955 Bill was elected to repre- 
sent the Neerlandia district in the newly- 
formed Municipality of Barrhead, and he con- 
tinued to be re-elected as representative (of Dis- 
trict 7) when the municipality became a county. 
For twenty-five years Bill held that position, 
serving on many council committees as well as 
on the Sturgeon Unit Health Board, the Barr- 
head-Westlock-Thorhild Auxiliary Hospital 
board, and several local boards. Who would 
have thought that young Willie Olthuis would 
become a community leader, respected for his 
levelheadedness and sense of justice. Father 
‘Tuininga was proud of him even though he still 
was not staying home with Carri 

Carrie, for her part, was active in the home. 
Everyone was welcome there and treated to a 
cup of coffee accompanied by some home- 
baked goodies. In spite of sore legs and a large 
family she raised a big garden — of course the 
kids helped — and canned hundreds of quarts 
of fruit and vegetables each year. Carrie, who 
had grown up in poverty, wasted nothing — 
saltless porridge could be eaten, as she would 
demonstrate to her reluctant sons; black toast 
could be scraped and eaten too. And when 
anyone complained of the lack of variety of 
bread spreads she would say, “when we were 
kids, we could have butter or jam—not both — 
so don’t be fussy!” She served practical, well- 
prepared meals, making good use of leftovers. 
Because Bill was so often away from home, the 
burden of bringing up the children was on Car- 
tie's shoulders. 

As the boys grew up, Jack was the hero of hi 
younger brothers; they would eat only what 
Jack ate, and treasured the toys he made for 
them. Jack was handy and made a little wagon 
which he would attach to the tricycle to give 
Clarence a ride. He was the family’s handy- 
man 

After completing high schoo! in Barrhead, 
Shirley became a teacher. She taught for one 
year in Vega before going to Calvin College, 
where she met Norman Matheis. They were 
married August 23, 1957, ina double ceremony 
with Shirley’s sister Joan and Ralph Bos. Joan 
had quit school after completing grade nine 
and stayed home to help Carrie, who was busy 
with the three boys and Linda. Norm is now 
head of the art department at Dordt College 
and Shirley works in the drama department 
there. 


Elsie followed in Shirley's footsteps and also 
became a teacher. She married Henk Navis. 
Jack graduated from Calvin College and taught 
for one year at Toronto Christian High School 
and one year at a girls’ school in New Zealand. 
After his return to the U.S.A. he started an 
implement business: Olthuis Equipment. He 
and his wife, Gloryann, have one son. They live 
in Big Rapids, Michigan, where Gloryann does 
free-lance artwork in advertising. 

After graduating from high school, Clar- 
ence stayed home to farm because Bill was al- 
ways busy in his job as councillor. He married 
Rose Nanninga. Fred attended Trinity Chris- 
tian College where he met Sandra Wichers. 
‘They were married in 1973. Stan followed Fred 
to Trinity but later went to Toronto where he 
graduated from the Ontario College of Art. He 
and his wife, Joanne, live in Toronto with their 
daughter. Stan and Joanne have their own busi- 
ness, where he works as an agent for commer- 
Gal artists and photographers and she does 
graphic design for advertisements. 

inda remains a child. The hardest decision 
Bill and Carrie ever made was to take Linda to 
the Deer Home (Michener Center) in Red Deer, 
Alberta. It was a dark day in their lives, one 
they will never forget. It was March 16, 1967. 
Besides being such a sad day already, Bill’s dad 
assed away that day, and there was a blizzard. 
Joe and Grace Wierenga went with them. “We 
will always be grateful to them for going with us 
to sustain us,” wrote Bill and Carrie. Linda 
remains in the Deer Home where she continues 
to be well-cared for. 

“We have had our ups and downs, our joys 
and our sorrows, but God has blessed us abun- 
dantly and our hope is still in him to help us” is 
their testimony. 

The stiffness and slowness that come with 
old age were not welcomed by Bill. For many 
years he would say, half-humorously, “I could 
still stook circles around those young guys!” — 
buf he couldn't and he knew a. Filly i198 
he took his father-in-law’s advice and is staying 
home with Carrie, and they both are enjoyingit 
immensely. 

Olthuis Family 


GERHARD PAAS 
JAN AND EBELTJE (DALING) PAAS 

In 1926, at the age of forty-one, Gerhard 
Paas immigrated to Canada. He first worked for 
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a farmer in Nobleford and later moved to Coal- 
dale, where he heard about Neerlandia. He 
took up a homestead (SE 15-62-35) there in 
December 1928. 

Gerhard built a little 10 by 18-foot frame 
shack and started clearing some land. After 
seeding it and raising wheat, he sold the grain 
for two dollars a bushel. By the time he had 
more acres cleared, however, the market had 
dropped and grain was practically worthless. 
Gerhard cleared land in the winter and worked 
out in the south during the summer. 





Gerhard standing in front of his shack, 1930s. 


Gerhard had one brother in the “old coun- 
try” and before World War II kept in contact 
with him by writing regularly, though not 
often. He hoped one of his nephews would 
take over the farm since his health was not 
good, He had a heart attack in the early forties. 
When the war was over he started writing 
again. 

Meanwhile, Jan (February 23, 1919) and 
Ebeltje (uly 1, 1918) Pas had been married in 
October 1945, and were farming with Jan’s 
brother and his wife and also living in the same 
house. When the opportunity came to go to 
Canada, they were eager to go. Their uncle 
Gerhard sponsored them and their one-year- 
old daughter, Darkina (July 16, 1946). On June 
20, 1947, they boarded the Waterman and 
sailed to Canada. They were six days on the 
ship and three days on the train, arriving in 
Edmonton on a Sunday night. Tjeerd Visser of 
Edmonton was atthe station to pick them up, and 
they stayed at their home overnight. The 
next day the Vissers put them on the bus to 
Barrhead. Norm Toebes was on the bus with 
them, and the Toebes family was in Barrhead 
with a car to take them to Neerlandia. Jan and 





Ebeltje were the first immigrants to come to 
Neerlandia after the war except for some war 
brides. 

The next day was the First of July picnic, and 
they had to go there, although Ebeltje and the 
baby were still sick from the trip. They were 
made very welcome at the picnic, and that day 
Mrs. Rubingh and some other ladies took 
Ebeltje to the store and bought some things for 
them that were needed in their household. A 
few days later they were given a surprise party 
at Albert and Mabel Elgersma’s. Jan and Ebeltje 
were very impressed with the generosity of the 
people and the welcome they received. 

Although Gerhard had rented Kippers’ 
farmhouse for them to live in, he had also 
bought Cecil Tuininga’s house, but it had to be 
moved yet. George Toebes and Albert Elgersma 
prepared it for moving. It was put on two good 
skid logs, and in the fall Sam Howey moved it 
with his Caterpillar tractor to the southwest 
comer of Gethard’s land. Gerhard had a small 
barn which they moved near Jan’s house. The 
Paas family moved into their house before the 
winter. At the time they came to Canada they 
could take only one hundred dollars per per- 
son. So they had three hundred dollars — still 
one hundred more than Gerhard had. That first 
winter was very lean. They bought two milk 
cows and shipped some cream, and off and on 
Jan helped some neighbours getting firewood. 
On the average they had no more than five 
dollars a week for groceries, but they managed. 

There was another baby on the way, and of 
this Jan writes: “My wife expected the baby in 
late May 1948 and our neighbours, the Jans- 
sens, were going to take her along sometime to 
see the doctor in Barrhead. But somehow it 
never happened. That year was a very late 
spring; the first day of May there was still snow 
in banks on the roadsides. Sunday morning, 
May the second, the baby started knocking. It 
‘was about four o'clock in the morning (at that 
time my uncle was living with us in the house, 
so he could look after our little girl). Our road 
was flooded so no car could get there. We 
hitched up old Queenie on the buggy and went 
to Janssen’s place and got them out of bed, and 
they decided that Jack should take us to Barr- 
head. Jack was twenty at that time. The roads 
were bad but we got to about four miles south 
of Neerlandia and there a culvert was washed 
out. There was a big gap in the road. So Jack got 
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to the nearest house and borrowed a ladder to 
get across and get help from the Fisher boys. 
When they came back the hole had got a lot 
bigger already, and it was not safe to get across 
anymore, so they puta rope on Jack for safety to 
come back over, but then we had to decide what 
todo. Then Jack said, ‘Old Mrs. Schoonekamp 
used to be midwife, maybe we should see her.’ 
So when we came back to Neerlandia, I got 
Schoonekamps out of bed. When I talked to 
Mrs. Schoonekamp, she was very reluctant to 
come with us. But when she realized that my 
wife was in the car, she said, ‘Why don’t you 
bring her in here, we got a spare bedroom,’ and 
that was done. My wife was very cold and get- 
ting real close. It did not take long before the 
baby was born — a healthy boy, Tjabel. But 
then there was some complications. At the time 
the Ingwersens had a nurse visiting, Ina Ing- 
wersen, and we got her to help, but she could 
not manage it. Then the doctor was called. Dr. 
Keir came but he got stuck with his car. The 
Fishers took him to the creek ina truck and they 
rafted him across, then took him in another car 


to the Schoonekamp’s place: By that time my 


wife had lost a lot of blood already. But the 
doctor got things straightened out. My wife 
stayed at Schoonekamps’ for nine days, Ithink. 
She was very weak from loss of blood, but the 
Schoonekamps were very good and generous. 
When I wanted to pay them, they did not want 
anything, but I could bring them a load of fire- 
wood the next winter. We are still thankful 
when we think about them, That was the most 
memorable thing that happened to us.” 

‘That fall Gerhard Paas died of a heart attack. 
Jan found him on a Monday morning (Septem- 
ber 15, 1948) in his shack. He had been to 
church yet on Sunday. 

Asecond son, Steven, was born to Jan and 
Ebeltje on November 27, 1950. There was about 
a foot of snow that day, and since they still did 
not have a car Pete Emmerzael took them to 
Barrhead. 

The summer of 1951 was cool but with 
enough moisture so the crop did well, although 
itripened late. On the twentieth of September 
Pete Emmerzael and Jan were cutting barley at 
Pete's place. It was very cold and the next morn- 
ing there was six inches of snow on the ground. 
The next couple of nights the temperature was 
down to twenty degrees Fahrenheit and a lot of 
crops were not ripe yet and froze badly. 


Ina, Ebetie holsing Steven, Tjabel, 195. 


That summer Jan and Ebeltje had made the 
decision to sell the place and move to Ontario. 
‘The winters were too cold and long in Neerlan- 
dia and if they stayed they would have to get 
some land cleared and build a new barn, and 
that was an investment they were not prepared 
to make. They sold the place to Evert Wever in 
December 1951. Jan wrote, “We have many fond 
memories of Neerlandia, especially the people, 
it was just like we had a lot of family there.” 

Jan Paas 


JOHN SR. AND ELIZABETH (RIJZINGA) 
PETERS 

John (Johannes, August 15, 1891) and Eliz- 
abeth (January 10, 1888) Peters lived in 
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Uithuizen, Groningen, the Netherlands, with 
their five children: Tena (Trientje, July 24, 1917), 
Della (Dieuwerke, May 13, 1920), John Jr. (Jan, 
October 14, 1921), Elizabeth (November 9, 
1923), and Hilda (Hilje, November 21, 1925). 
John worked as a farmhand. Some families of 
Uithuizen, one of them John’s brother-in-law 
Hendrik Wierenga, were planning to immi- 
grate to Canada. John was eventually per- 
suaded to go too. The families left Uithuizen 
together, but the John Peters family left Rotter- 
dam about a week later. On April 3, 1928, they 
left on the Nieuwe Amsterdam. The voyage 
took ten days. 


Elzabeth, John, 1916. 


After arriving in Edmonton the family went 
to Tofield, where John worked for farmers 
again. They lived out of town, but every Sun- 
day would take the horse and buggy to attend 
church services in Tofield. 

John wanted land of his own, so he came to 
Neerlandia in the fall of 1928. The family moved 
into an old log house on the Kampnar pltce 
The old saying goes, “Don’t let the bedbugs 
bite", but the Peters family had no choice — the 
place was full of them. Elizabeth was at this 
time nearing the end of her pregnancy with 
another child. 

Siebren Tiemstra and Menne Nanninga 
helped John and Hendrik Wierenga look for 
suitable homesteads. There were some avail- 


able northeast of Neerlandia, but the men 
wanted land that was closer to where they were 
living, so when Menne mentioned there were 
two homesteads open near his quarter, they 
went to have a look. They looked suitable, but 
the one quarter had heavy bush on it while the 
other had more brush arid some of the timber 
burnt off. John and Hendrik pulled sticks, and 
John got the quarter with the lighter brush. He 
filed on it (SE 31-61-3-5) in November 1928. 

After clearing alittle land John, with the help of 
Andy Nanninga, started building a log house. 
He walked back and forth every day from the 
Kampnar place to the homestead. 

It was in the Kampnar log house that the 
time came for Elizabeth to have her baby, but 
unfortunately it was not meant to go well with 
her. The child was stillborn, and Elizabeth was 
brought to the Edmonton hospital with com- 
plications. She died there six days later (Decem- 
ber 1928). The Peters children stayed with the 
Ingwersens during that time, but John soon 
took them home again. 

It was very difficult time for John, Being in 
anew country and not having much money, he 
had to work out to make ends meet and now he 
also had to take care of the children. He became 
very frustrated at times and felt like giving up. 
But Andy Nanninga encouraged him not to, 
and John did carry on and made it through 
those hard times. In the spring of 1929, after 
their log house was finished (it had cost him 
seventy-five dollars to build), John moved his 
family to the homestead. 

John got his first milk cow from Hendrik 
Schoonekamp and did clearing for Hendrik to 


Tena, Elizabeth, Hilda, John Sc, Della, John in tront of thei log 
house, 1930. 
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pay forit. He made the same arrangement with 
John Anema for his first horse. He also did 
clearing for other farmers, among them were 
John Gelderman and Charlie Reitsma. In those 
days there were no fences to keep cattle in, so in 
the morning John would often have trouble 
finding his cows. Some days he would start out 
at 4:00 a.m. to look for them. Sometimes he 
‘would come home in between to wake the chil- 
dren up to go to school and then start looking 
again. Then he would putin a long day clearing 
his own land or working for other people clear- 
ing land or building roads. 

‘At first Minnie Lievers had come to help out 
with housework, doing the washing and bak- 
ing. But when the children got a little older, 
they started helping. Tena was about twelve 
years old when she took over the household 
chores before and after school. She would have 
to rush through the housework, then run the 
two miles to school to get there on time. John 
would bring Elizabeth and Hilda to Menne 
‘Nanninga’s on horseback in the morning before 
he started his day. The other children had to 


walk all the way. When Tena was fourteen she 
quit school and had to work at home helping 
care for the family. John Sr. would do the 
garden work, though. In 1934 Tena left home to 
work in Edmonton, Pibroch, and Westlock, 
and Della took over at home. 

In 1936, when John Jr. was 15, he quit school 


to work out clearing land, making ‘big’ wages 
ofone dollar a day. John thought that the bigger 


John St, Hilda, c. 1942, 


the axe, the quicker the job would get done, but 
found it hard and tiring to lift that big axe all 
day. John Sr. could now spend more time at 
home, which made it easier for him. In the 
1940s, when the first Caterpillars came into the 
district, the clearing of the land became easier 
and faster. It was also in the mid-forties that 
John Sr. and his son bought their first tractor, a 
35h.p. Allis-Chalmers, for $1200.00. That was a 
bigimprovement over walking behind the plow 
and harrows alll day. 

In the 1950s John Jr. first worked for Sam 
Howey and later for Bill Olthuis and Louis Nan- 
ninga, clearing land with a Caterpillar tractor. 
John Sr. had purchased the NW 31-61-35, 
which was right next to the homestead, so they 
now had a half section of land. In 1956 John Jr. 
married Kay Baker and they moved onto the 
family farm. 

John Sr. continued living on the farm the 
rest of his life, taking an active interest in it and 
helping out wherever he could. He started rais- 
ing varieties of pheasants and different kinds of 
chickens, geese, ducks, and turkeys as well as 
peacocks. For the ringed-neck pheasants he 
had to renew his permit every year and pay a 
ten-dollar fee. This always annoyed him be- 
cause he either had to pay it orlet the pheasants 
fend for themselves and he did not think they 
could make it on their own. He later sold all the 
pheasants and raised mostly peacocks. 
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ohn Sr, 1967. 


John Sr. was taken to his Lord on September 
28, 1979, at 8 years of age, after a short illness. 
Della was also taken Home on July 8, 1983, after 
a lengthy illness. She had one son, Phil 
Novikoff (June 25, 1953). The other three 
daughters also married: Tena to Ed Visser, Eliz~ 


abeth to Cor Fisher, and Hilda to Joe Wierenga, 
son of Andries and Rika, 


John Peters Jr. 


OENE AND GRACE (WIERENGA) PIERS 

The town of Marum in the province of Gro- 
ningen, the Netherlands, was the birthplace of 
Oene Piers. There he lived from March 27, 
1900, until 1927 when he immigrated to Cana- 
da, Here he lived first in Saskatchewan, and 
then he and Reitze De Vries each took up a 
homestead in Topland, Alberta. Together they 
cleared twelve acres on one of the quarters, but 
soon realized that there was no future for 
church life there. They were aware of the Dutch 
settlement in Neerlandia and visited there 
from time to time. On these occasions they 
stayed at the Tiemstras. These must have been 
more than just social visits, because soon Oene 
Piers bought the SE 28-61-3-5 from Siebren 
Tiemstra. Reitze and Oene bached together, 
living in the log house that was on the property. 
Willemke Tiemstra did their wash. 

‘Then two things happened. First, the quar- 
ter directly to the west of Oene’s quarter be- 
came available as a homestead lease, and 
second, Oene met Grace (Grietje) Wierenga. 
Reitze and Oene discussed which one of them 
should apply for the homestead, but it appears 


that Reitze saw the handwriting on the wall, 
and decided to take a homestead farther north. 
Oene took up the SW 28-61-3-5 in August 1929. 
On December 25, 1931, Grace and Oene were 
married, and she replaced Reitze as Oene’s 
companion in the little log house. 

Before marrying Oene, Grace had worked 
as a housemaid in Tofield, Granum, and Ed- 
monton. She had always given her wages to her 
parents, and had only twenty dollars when she 
got married. This, however, did not bother 
Oene who said that he wanted her, not her 
money. 

During their years in the log house, three 
sons were born to Oene and Grace. The first, 
Peter, was born October 16, 1932. He was fol- 
lowed by Bert (Lambert) on November 8, 1933, 
and Henry (Sid) on January 31, 1935. 

Life was difficult in the early years of Grace 
and Oene’s married life. Only a few acres of 
land could be cleared each year. Trees were 
chopped down by axe. The ground was then 
broken with a breaker pulled by six horses. 
When Oene was busy clearing, Grace would 
bring him lunch. Sometimes she would have to 
cross small sloughs. Then she would tuck little 
Peter under one arm and tramp through water 
up to her knees. For part of the second year of 
their marriage, Oene worked out during the 
week, clearing land with Joe Holwerda, Grace 
stayed at home to look after the farm, doing 
chores in addition to her housework. A couple 
of cows and a few pigs were the only livestock 
housed in the little log barn, but since Grace 
had not been used to farm work, she gained 
satisfaction from successfully milking the cows 
and caring for farrowing sows. 

Those first years the Piers family did not 
have money to buy the necessary clothing for 
the boys, so Grace made new clothes from old; 
an old coat of hers was turned into a new jacket 
for Peter. In spite of the difficult times, God's 
blessing was evident in their lives. Though pov- 
erty was the order of the day, there was always 
plenty of food to eat. Though the winter nights 
‘were 50 cold that ice formed on the water con- 
tainers, the evenings were cozy. With Grace 
knitting, the little boys sleeping snugly in their 
beds, and Oene resting after a hard day's work, 
there was contentment in the log house. 

In 1936 a new house was built with the help 
of Jerry Reitsma. On October 17, 1936, a new 
baby was born in the new house — another boy, 
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whom they named John. In 1938, Grace and 
ene expectantly awaited the birth of their fifth 
child. On December 23, Edward was born. 
Three years later, friends and relatives eagerly 
awaited news on the arrival of a sixth child. 
They thought that this one would surely be a 
girl, but on June 13, 1941, Kenneth made his 
appearance in the household. Each of the boys 
was born with the assistance of midwife Aaltje 
Baker. 


John, Edward, c. 1948. 







Ed feeding the chickens. 





Six boys kept Grace Piers busy, but in 1943 
the time drew near for yet another baby to join 
the family. It was decided that Grace should go 
to the Barrhead hospital for this birth. There, 
on February 1, Hilda arrived. What joy there 
was in the family when God finally blessed 
them with a girl! 

In order to keep up with the work in the 
house, Grace established a schedule: wash 




















clothes on Monday, iron on Tuesday and patch 
on Wednesday. There was always lots of patch- 
ing to do. The rest of the week was as carefully 
structured. The two oldest boys helped their 
father on the farm, but Henry was often 
pressed into service in the house to help his 
mother who suffered from backache. There was 
lots of work to be done and as the other boys 
grew up they, too, had to help their mother. 
Every morning sandwiches had to be made for 
school lunches. Then when the boys returned 
from school another loaf of bread would be 
sliced, spread, and devoured. To keep up with 
her sons’ healthy appetites Grace had to bake 
bread every day. 

Hard work, but also a lot of playing, charac- 
terized life on the farm. The boys had great fun 
playing together in the evenings. On crisp, 
winter evenings, they could be heard from afar, 
not only playing hockey, but keeping a running 
commentary in true Foster Hewitt fashion. The 
Piers brothers played so vigorously that cut lips 
and chipped teeth were a common occurrence. 
On one occasion Bert had a whole tooth 


“The Mafia.” Back: Bert, Peter, Henry. Middle: Ed, John. Front: 
Hilda, Ken, c. 1950. 


‘The farm slowly expanded into three quar- 
ter sections of land. An Oliver 70 tractor pur- 
chased in the early 1940s was a great help. Later, 
in 1948, a John Deere D was bought. Oene’s 
brother, John, who had just emigrated from the 
Netherlands, was impressed with this tractor. 
He said, “Dat is een heel handig ding.” (That is 
a real handy thing.) Of course, anyone who 
knows the john Deere D realizes that it was 
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Grace, Oene, 1958. 


anything but handy. Nevertheless it served the 
farm well. 

As the boys grew up and were able to do 
more of the farm work, Oene was able to devote 
more time to community life. He served nu- 
merous terms on the church council, the school 
board, and the store board, as well as on munic- 
ipal boards. 

In 1959, Oene and Grace Piers retired from 
farm life. They purchased a house from Klaas 
Tuininga Sr., and settled in the hamlet. During 

















their retirement years together, they spent 
some time visiting and travelling. Suddenly on 
February 22, 1972, Oene suffered a fatal heart 
attack, and went home to be with the Lord. 
Grace continues to live in the house, and enjoys 
visiting her children and grandchildren 

Though Grace and Oene worked suc- 
cessfully to provide a good life on the farm, 
only one of their children, Peter, followed in 
their footsteps. Bert, who married Joanne Van 
Dyken, is driving truck in Ripon, California. 
Henry and his wife, Winifred, live in Abbots- 
ford, where he works for Ritchie-Smith. The 
next three sons are all educators. John is princi- 
pal of Neerlandia Public School. Dr. Edward 
Piers, who has a Ph.D. in chemistry, teaches at 
The University of British Columbia. He mar- 
ried Shirley Ashley in 1959, and they live with 
their two sons in Richmond, B.C. 

Dr. Ken Piers also has a Ph.D. in chemistry. 
He is chairman of the chemistry department at 
Calvin College. He married Marion Ingwersen. 
Since their three children are grown, Marion 
has become a registered nurse. Hilda married 
Robert Daughty on December 28, 1962. They 
live in Calgary with their two children. 

John Piers 


AEBE AND MINNIE (BAKER) PLANTINGA. 

Aebe Plantinga (born November 22, 1910) 
came to Neerlandia from Franeker, Friesland, 
the Netherlands, in April 1929 at the age of 18. 
He had been driving truck between Haarlem, 
Franeker, and Leeuwarden for some years, but 
as he saw no future for himself in the Nether- 
lands, he began thinking of emigration. Since 
his cousin Jake Hiemstra had immigrated to 
Neerlandia three years earlier, that also became 
Aebe's destination. After arriving in.Neerlan- 
dia, Aebe boarded and worked at Jake's for 
about a year, then hired himself out to Ray- 
mond Baker. He worked there for about two 
years, and at the same time began dating Ray- 
mond's niece, Minnie. The two had met some 
years earlier when Aebe had gone with Jake 
Hiemstra over to Minnie’s parents’ farm to bor- 
row a sack of flour. Aebe soon stole Minnie’s 
heart. 

It was in May 1932 that Aebe and Minnie 
heard that a dairy farmer in north Edmonton 
had work for a young couple. They were inter- 
ested, and Aebe went to take a look. The job 
looked promising, so Aebe and Minnie decided 
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to get married and move to north Edmonton. 
They were married in Neerlandia on June 19, 
1932, and, despite the Depression, were full of 
hope and ambition. 

‘Two days after their wedding, Acbe and 
Minnie started work. They had to be up at 4:00 
a.m. to milk the 28 cows by hand. “Only one of 
us was a good milker, the other was fair’, wrote 
Minnie. The milk had to be carried to the milk- 
house, cooled, and ready at 7:00 for the truck. 
Then water for all the animals had to be 
pumped by hand (a two-person job) from a 
deep well. When this was all done, the day 
began: Aebe usually worked in the fields and 
Minnie scrubbed down the dairy utensils and 
helped the boss’ wife in the house or tended 
the vegetable garden. They could quit only 
when it was too dark to see. The boss proved to 
be a hard taskmaster. 

Atharvest time, when the boss insisted that 
Minnie get into the field and do the stooking, 
things came to a head. Aebe demanded a $10 a 
month raise (they made only $35 a month be- 
tween the two of them), and the boss refused. 
He said he couldn’tafford the raise, and if Aebe 
did not like it, he and his wife could leave “right 
now”. That night Aebe found another job at a 
cattle buyer's farm a few miles east, and never 
even missed a day's work 

The new job had shorter hours, but less pay. 
In compensation milk, vegetables, meat, and 
potatoes were free, and all Minnie had to do 
‘was help with milking five to twenty cows each 
day. All went well at their new job until Aebe 
slipped and fell on the ice while trying to starta 
pump engine. The fall put a few bones out of 
place in his lower back, and he was confined to 
his home. But Aebe's boss took him to a chi- 
ropractor who put the bones back in place. Al- 
though Minnie kept milking, the boss had to 
find another man to replace Aebe. Later, Aebe 
tried to find other work, but without success. A 
decision was soon made to return to Neerlan- 
dia, where they had a quarter section (NW 
32-61-3-5) with a twelve-foot square shack on it. 
‘Aebe kept busy for the rest of the winter doing 
odd jobs. He and Minnie also kept a cow, a few 
chickens, and some lambs on the homestead. 

On July 31, 1933, a son arrived. He was born 
in the shack Aebe and Minnie called home. 
They named him Stewart (Sjoerd). He proved 
tobe good company for Minnie, who was home 
alone most of the time while Aebe worked for 








local farmers clearing, haying, and harvesting, 
In exchange for his work, the farmers would do 
Aebe's field work (what little there was), or give 
him groceries or farm animals. Cash was almost 
non-existent during those times. After a few 
years, Aebe and Minnie had built up their 
homestead so that they had more livestock and 
buildings than before, and also some small ma- 
chinery. It was quite a struggle for several 
years, though. It was a challenge to make bread 
from the flour ground at the grist mill. All 
would go well, the dough rising as expected, 
until it got hot in the oven: down it would go 
and come out looking like two-by-fours. But 
they ate it! Three other children were born to 
Aebe and Minnie during the Depression —Joe 
(Jouke) on December 7, 1934, Annette Ruth on 
May 3, 1937, and Gilles on November 2, 1939 








Aebe, Joe, Stewart, ¢. 1935. 


In the fall of 1938, Plantingas’ homestead 
was burned out by a bush fire and they lost 
almost everything, including buildings, grain, 
and a cellar full of berries and vegetables. Ev- 
erything went so fast! All Minnie could drag to 
the road in the short time before the fire burned 
the house was the family’s best clothes, a few 
pans, and a chair with their 1¥-year old daugh- 
ter tied to it. Aebe and Minnie found refuge for 
a few days with Minnie’s parents, and then 
rented a house owned by Neerlandia Co-op 
that stood where the Service Centre now 





stands (1984), That winter proved to be one of 
the coldest winters Aebe and Minnie can re- 
member; s0 cold that water from a boiling tea 
kettle quickly froze when it spilled on the floor. 

The next year, towards spring, the Plan- 
tingas bought a small house and with the help 
of others had it moved on skids to their home- 
stead. Soon, an addition to the house and a 
small barn were built and the Plantingas were 
able to start over. They worked hard to develop 
the homestead. The children were a lot of help 
as they grew up, even if they did pull up the 
tomatoes instead of the stinkweed in the 
garden. On February 17, 1942, Ella Catherine, 
Aebe and Minnie’s second daughter, was born. 





‘Annette, Minnie holding Gilles, Stewart, Joe, 1944 





After the Second World War, the Plantingas 
sponsored Aebe's sister, Richtje, her husband, 
Harm Elsinga, and their two children, Anne 
and John. Harm had owned a trucking firm in 
the Netherlands, which had been confiscated 
by the Germans during World War Two; now he 
wanted to make a new start in Canada. The 
Elsingas arrived in Neerlandia in 1946 and lived 
with the Plantingas for several months. Later 
that same year, Aebe’s brother Henry, spon- 
sored by Charlie Baker, also arrived in Neerlan- 
dia. Henry was a registered nurse, a rarity in 
Canada at the time, and soon found work at 
Oliver Hospital outside of Edmonton. Harm 
Elsinga found a job at the same hospital as 
grounds keeper and handyman. 

One year later, the call came from the 





Netherlands to sponsor yet another of Aebe's 
family, brother Jacob. Upon coming to Neerlan- 
dia, Jacob Plantinga worked for Neil Lindquist 
of Mellowdale and John Gelderman. Then, a 
few months later, Aebe's aged parents, Sjoerd 
and Anna, responded to the lure of their chil- 
dren in the promised land and arrived in 
Neerlandia. Aebe had bought a small house 
from John Visser St. and had it moved to the 
hamlet for his parents to live in. The old folks, 
however, never did adjust to living in this new 
land. Aebe's father was a city person, used to 
going for strolls in the lovely parks of Franeker 
and visiting his many friends and acquain- 
tances. In comparison, life in Neerlandia was 
quite lonely. Moreover, Aebe's parents thought 
it was primitive with no phones, no electricity, 
and no running water. Unhappy here, they de- 
cided to move to Edmonton. In 1949, Ace's 
father suffered a stroke, and upon a doctor's 
suggestion, the old people moved back to the 
Netherlands. Immigration had just been too 
much for them. 

Astime went on, Aebe and Minnie acquired 
another half-section of raw land (E% 35-61-45), 
and by now they had a tractor and some larger 
machinery. About forty acres of their original 
quarter had been cleared, and crops were fairly 
good. Moreover, they had well over 100 sheep 
— until the coyotes began killing them. Then 
they went out of the sheep business altogether. 
The two oldest boys, Stewart and Joe, spent a 
lot of time working out. The farm's cropland 
increased and they built up a nice herd of milk 





Back: Joe, Stewart, Albert, Richard, Gilles. Middle: Annette, 
‘Aebe, Minnie. Front: Duane, Dora, Donald, c. 1961. 
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cows. The cream cheques that came in weekly 
as a result sure were welcome, 


Also welcomed by the Plantingas during 
those years were new arrivals to the family: 
Richard Henry (September 19, 1947), Albert 
Charles (December 5, 1948), Dora Kathleen 
(April 12, 1952), and twins, Duane Philip and 
Donald John (November 22, 1953). Aebe had 
been concerned for some years that Neerlandia 
did not have enough land available for his sons 
to start up on their own. So in 1953, after read- 
ing an advertisement about available land, 
Aebe, Stewart (21), and Joe (19) went north to 
have a look. In the Blueberry Mountain area, 
there were acres of land forthe taking, and by 
the time they returned to Neerlandia, Stewart 
and Joe each had chosen a half section in Forest 
Creek. Aebe helped them get started and they 
have been farming there ever since. Joe was the 
first of the Plantingas to get married. He mar- 
ried Cathy Solomons in 1964 and they have five 
children. Two years later, Stewart married Dor- 
is Ebens; they have two children. Gilles was 
also attracted by the good land at Blueberry 
Mountain and soon followed his brothers. He 
married Margaret Jensen in 1977. They have 
three children. 

Aebe and Minnie continued to live on their 
old homestead with their children until 1960, 
when they purchased the Ralph Kooy home- 
stead (WY: 5-62-3-5). This farm had good run- 
ning water and electricity, something the 
Plantingas had not had in their previous home. 
Then in May 1966, Aebe bought Paul Kalm- 
bach’s farm in Mellowdale (E¥ 35-60-3-5, NE 
26-60-3-5) and sold his other land. Because the 
Mellowdale farm had better land, it was here 
that Aebe harvested good crops for the first 
time. Aebe and Minnie continued to live there 
until all of their children had moved out or 
married. In 1976, they retired to the hamlet of 
Neerlandia, leaving the home place to their son 
Albert. Albert had married Grace Duursma the 
previous year. Grace, who had been born on 
September 17, 1952, was raised in Telkwa, Brit- 
ish Columbia. After high school she had gone 
to Dordt College and, following graduation, 
taught in Lacombe Christian School for two 
years. 

Albert and Grace’s daughter, Malinda 
Grace, was born on August 11, 1976. Their first 
son, Brian Ashley, was born on August 20, 























‘Malinda, Daniel, Brian, 
1983. 


Alber, Grace. 


1978, and their second, Daniel John, on Sep- 
tember 6, 1981. 

Aebeand Minnie’s son Donald also farms in 
the Neerlandia area on the NE 11-62-45. He 
married Marilyn Elgersma on November 29, 
1974. They have two daughters — Trina Marie, 
born on April 24, 1978, and Tanis Lynn, born on 
March 16, 1983. Their son, Laval Don, born on 
April 5, 1980, died of cancer on March 21, 1982, 
after a lengthy illness. 





Tina, 1983. 


Aebe and Minnie’s other children also mar- 
ried and have gone on to start families of their 
own. Annette lives in Burnaby, British Colum- 
bia, with her husband, Frank Vink, and their 
three children. Frank works for Woodwards. 
Ella married Walter Land in 1964, and they 
reside in Lacombe with their three children. 
Walter owns Land’s Wash and Lube and Ella is 
vice-principal in Lacombe Christian School. 

In 1970, Richard married Genevieve 
Bergstrom, and they presently (1984) reside in 
Terrace, B.C., with their two children. Richard 
isa corporal in the RCMP. Dora married Gerald 
Nanninga of Neerlandia. Duane attended Dor- 
dt College, where he met Sheryl Schrotenboer, 
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whom he married in 1974. They live in Red 

Deer, Alberta, with their three children; Duane 

is principal of Red Deer Christian School, 
Minnie Plantinga 


CHARLIE AND BERTHA (KAMPNAR) 
REITSMA 

Charlie (Tjibbe) Reitsma was born in 
Oostermeer, Friesland, the Netherlands, on 
February 9, 1901, the oldest in a family of ten 
children. By 1926, two members of the Reitsma 
family had immigrated to Canada. One of 
Charlie's younger brothers, Jerry, and a cousin, 
Ted, were both in Neerlandia. Now Charlie 
decided to join them. He sailed on the 
Volendam, sharing a cabin with three strang- 
ers. The “meat and potatoes meals” served on 
board met with his approval. Charlie also dis- 
covered a bar where alcoholic beverages could 
be purchased, and as Charlie said, “Thad a few 
dollars in my pocket.” On his arrival in 
Neerlandia, Charlie made his home with his 
cousin, Ted, and his family until the cabin on 
his homestead was ready. He had filed on the 
NW 16-61-3-5 on April 21, 1927, and patented it 
in 1937. This quarter was later sold to Art and 
Dick Fisher. To make ends meet, Charlie 
worked in logging camps in the winter, and 
later contracted to farm the Kampnar land for 
Bertha Kampnar, who was left in charge when 
her father died in 1926. 

Bertha, who was now living and working in 
the U.S.A, returned to Neerlandia several 
times to see how things were going. Charlie 
began courting her, and on March 8, 1933, 
Charlie and Bertha were married and moved 
into her house (the old Kampnar store) on the 
farm. They also purchased the Pete Louws 
farm. 

Charlie and Bertha worked together to build 
up the farm. Bertha enjoyed the outside work 
and often looked after the stock when Charlie 
was busy elsewhere. One fine August day 
Charlie was in the field one-half mile from 
home, trying out a tractor he had just pur- 
chased. Bertha was attending to a sow that was 
farrowing. Then tragedy struck. Charlie hap- 
pened to glance toward the yard and saw 
smoke billowing up. Bertha too looked up from 
her task and was horrified to see the house 
ablaze. By the time they reached the yard the 
fire was so far advanced that nothing could be 
saved. All the Kampnar records and keepsakes 


were destroyed in the fire. The Reitsmas lost 
both their home and their possessions, but the 
community rallied around them. Tom Wilson 
supplied a shack for them to live in and others 
gave them enough supplies for them to manage 
on their own until Charlie and his brother, Jer- 
ry, built a new house. 

Shortly after the completion of the house, 
Charlie and Bertha, who had no children, 
adopted a little girl, Margaret Patricia Mae 
(born March 13, 1942), Although Bertha had 
agreed to the adoption, she became apprehen- 
sive when the time came to go to Edmonton. 
Therefore, on April 13, Charlie made the trip 
alone. Once in Edmonton, his sister Grace ac- 
companied him to the adoption agency. He was 
immediately charmed by the first baby he was 
shownand soon headed home with the month- 
old little girl. A neighbour lady, Mrs. Marinus 
Hoogers, came in every morning for about a 
week to help Bertha care for the baby. Mae was 
an attractive, curly-haired baby. She was a spe- 
cial source of pleasure to her father and, as she 
grew up, often accompanied him on errands. 
She is now married and lives with her husband 
in Vancouver, British Columbia. 


Charlie, Mae, Bertha, 1946, 


The banks of the Shoal Creek, which ran 
through the Reitsma farm, provided an ideal 
hill for winter sliding. Many of the young peo- 
ple of that time remember sliding down the hill 
(on sleighs, cardboard, and makeshift tobog- 
gans) with what seemed like lightning speed, 
sailing down onto the frozen creek and up the 
bankon the far side. When they were tired they 
relaxed over hot cocoa and goodies provided by 
Bertha. 

In 1945 the Reitsmas sold their farm to An- 
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dries Wierenga and moved to Edmonton. 

Bertha died on August 5, 1975. Charlie con- 
tinues to live in Edmonton. 

Sadie Prins 

Helen Skirrow 


JERRY AND JENNIE (FISHER) REITSMA. 

Jerry Jurgen) Reitsma was born in Ooster- 
meer, Friesland, the Netherlands, on February 
26, 1903. There he spent his childhood. As a 
youth, Jerry picked up carpentry knowledge 
while watching and helping his father who was 
acarpenter. At one time his father owned some 
freight boats that transported freight within the 
Netherlands. When he sold, Jerry decided to 
immigrate to Canada. 

In April 1924 Jerry borrowed money from 
his father and sailed on the Veendam. His desti- 
nation was Viking, Alberta, on the advice of 
someone at the immigration office in the 
Netherlands. Arriving in Viking the same 
month, Jerry went to work for a farmer for a 
year and was able to earn enough to repay his 
father the fare to Alberta — $185.00. 

Jerry wrote his cousin Ted Reitsma, who 
subsequently encouraged him to come to 
Neerlandia. Jerry made the move in 1925 and 
immediately went to work clearing bush for 
Raymond Baker. He also took up a homestead 
(NW 21-61-3-5). That fall he went to Edmonton 
with Charlie Tiemstra to work in the Black Dia- 
mond Coal Mine. In Edmonton Jerry met his 
future wife, Jennie Fisher. 

At the time Jennie met Jerry, she was work- 
ingina biscuit factory taking the hot biscuits off 
the trays. She also ran the machines for making 
chocolate eclairs and for icing the cookies. In 
1927 the Fisher family moved to Neerlandia. 

Inthe meantime Jerry had done some clear- 
ing on the homestead and built a small 20 by 20- 
foot lumber house. In the fall of 1928 Jerry 
started to help as a volunteer on the building of 
the church and parsonage. Later Menne Nan- 
ninga hired him for two dollars for a ten-hour 
day. So, as Jennie says, “Then we could afford 
to get married.” They were married February 
22, 1929. 

Jerry and Jennie settled happily in their lit- 
tle house, which in due time Rea alittle piece 
built on. Their first son, Arthur, was 
November 16, 1929. Life on the homestead con- 
tinued with Jerry often away, building for six 
days of the week. Ben Lievers, Menne Nan- 





semy, Jennie, 1929, 


ninga, and Jerry often worked as a team. Two 
more sons joined the family: Bill (William, De- 
cember 23, 1932) and Ted’ (May 1, 1934). The 
only daughter, Joyce, arrived August 1, 1937. 

While Jerry worked part-time as a carpen- 
ter, Jennie kept the home fires going — doit 
the chores and mowing sow thistles down wit 
a scythe. It seemed to Jennie that the weed 
inspector was always coming around! By 1938 
Jerry had an old car and was able to be home in 
time to help with the chores. 

Once in a while Jennie would announce to 
the children that they were going for tea that 
day to Alice Baker's. Eagerly they would get 
ready for the walk across the field. When they 
came to Baker's, their dog was always already 
there. There were no telephones, but the dog, 
forewarned Alice that visitors were coming! 

Jerry built a new home, but they lived in it 
only until June 1946 when they purchased SE 
21-61-3-5, and the family moved there. Joe H. 
Wierenga bought their former house and 
moved it to his home quarter. 

By this time Jerry was not working out much 
anymore. After the church burned down én 
November Il, 1948, however, Menne Nanninga 
came to ask Jerry if he would help him super- 
vise the building and work on a new church. 
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‘Thishe agreed to do. Due to his age and health, 
Menne was not able to do much...He usually 
came about every ten days to see how things 
were going and would say, “You're doing fine, 
keep it up.” The church was completed in 1950. 

In the meantime, Jennie became active with 
the Red Cross group which was formed in 1942 
in Neerlandia. She was also Neerlandia‘s corre- 
spondent for the Barrhead Leader until 1978. 
Jerry served as a member of the executive of the 
Rural Electrification Association and later Jen- 
nie did. 


Back: Jennie, Tad, Jerry. Front: Art, Joyce, Bil, 1946. 


The children were married in the years 
1955-1959. Art married Helen Boonstra, Joyce 
married Gerrit van Dijken, Ted married Carol 
Howie, and Bill married Elsie Dotzlaf. Bill re- 
mained on the home place and Jerry and Jennie 
lived in a small house on the yard, 

The farm was sold to Bill in April 1964, and 
Jerry and Jennie moved to Barrhead in August 
1964. Jerry still went to his workshop on the 
farm and’ did an occasional building job until 
his death in July 1968. Jennie still lives in her 
own home in Barrhead. 

Jennie Reitsma 


LOE REYSE 

Lodewijk Fransiscus Reyse was born in 
Amsterdam, North Holland, the Netherlands, 
on August 1, 1905. He was an office worker 
when he decided to immigrate to Canada with 
his cousin Kees Stoové in 1926. They came to 
Neerlandia, where their maternal uncle Case 
Ingwersen lived 

Loe took up the NE 9-62-3-5 as a homestead 
on July 15, 1926. With the help of the Ingwersen 
boys he built a 16 by 20-foot shack on the place. 
Later that year Loe’s brother Willem (Septem- 
ber 19, 1901) immigrated to Neerlandia, as did 
another brother Conrad some years later. The 
brothers lived together for awhile, but Conrad 
and William soon went their separate ways. Loe 
lived on his homestead for about two years. 
During that time he broke seven acres and crop- 
ped thirteen; dug two wells, one twelve feet 
and the other sixteen feet deep; and put up 1% 
miles of two-wire fence. These improvements 
were valued at $342. 

Loe could sing and whistle beautifully. He 


sang in the choir and at many wedding recep- 
tions. He could imitate almost any bird with his 
whistling. Loe tried his hand at hunting, but 
one fall day around 1930 he got lost while hunt- 
ing and fell through the ice of a creek. His legs 
were soaked, and he stopped bythe first home 


stead he came to, that of Ben Lievers. Loe’s legs 
were badly frozen, and he stayed at Ben and 
Alice Lievers’ all winter while he recuperated. 

Loe worked for Billy Quick from 1927 to 
1931, In 1929 he managed the store for six weeks 
while his Uncle Case made a trip to the Nether- 
lands. Loe worked for the Neerlandia Co-op 
from 1932 to 1938. During this time he lived ina 
shack close to the store. He also boarded at 
Ingwersens’ for a while. 

Loe married Emma Boman of Vega in 1937. 
He bought the Vega store from his father-in- 
Jaw, Julius Boman, in May 1938 and sold it again 
in 1940. Loe and Julius and Pete Boman buil 
the first telephone line from the Neerlandia 
store to the Vega store in 1939. 

Loe and Emma had two daughters born to 
them while they lived in Vega. After leaving 
there in 1941 the family moved to many places 
in Alberta and B.C., either operating a dairy 
farm or a general store. Two more daughters 
were born during those years, In 1963 they 
moved to Kelowna, B.C. Loe bought a truck- 
mounted vacuum system and travelled around 
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Loe, Emma, 1938. 


cleaning out furnaces and duct systems. He 
also came to Neerlandia and cleaned out the 
Christian Reformed Church's duct system. 

In his later years Loe changed his name to 
Lewis Reese so people would not have as much 
difficulty pronouncing it. Loe had great con- 
com for his fellowmen regarding their spiritual 
welfare and was especially concerned about 
young people. He died June 10, 1980. 

John Bos 
Emma Shunter 


JOHN AND EMMA (ROSSIN) ROTH 

Just before the turn of the century, on 
November 6, 1899, John Johann) Roth was born 
and registered in Besedak, Hungary. Almost 26 
years later, on July 20, 1925, he immigrated to 
Canada, going with friends to Bruderheim, Al- 
berta. 

Later, John worked in the Leduc ‘area for 
Daniel Wetter, but his friends from Hungary, 
the Heberlings, encouraged him to come to the 
Neerlandia district where they had settled. On 
May 26, 1928, he took up as his homestead the 
§.W. 15-61-3-5, During that summer, he cleared 
enough land for a house and garden, and also 
built one-room house. At harvest time, he 
returned to Leduc to work. There he met Emma 
Rossin 
Emma, the youngest daughter of Gustav 








and Louise Rossin, was born on December 24, 
1897 in Russia. She came to Canada in June 1928 
tojoin her parents, who were homesteading in 
Bruderheim. 

John and Emma were married on March 12, 
1930, in Bruderheim Lutheran Church. After 
their wedding, they came to their homestead in 
Neerlandia. In the fall, John once again re- 
turned to Leduc, where he helped with the 
harvest. This way he raised enough money to 
buy two cows and two horses. In the mean- 
time, Emma was busy on the homestead. 
When the harvest was completed, John and 
Emma worked together to clear the land. These 
were the depression years and times were 
tough. The Roths experienced many years of 
hard work and hardships. 

Three children were born to John and 
Emma Roth. Henry was born on April 19, 1933, 
‘Two years later, Paul made his arrival on Sep- 
tember 10, 1935. Finally, on April 27, 1937, a 
daughter, Katie, was born. With three children, 
the one-room house was too small, so in the 
early forties an addition, including a porch, 
was built onto the original structure. 





‘Back: Emma, John, Front: Paul, Kati, Henry, c. 1944 


In the 1950's, times became a little easier. 
John bought the S.E. 4-61-3-5 from Joe Bruks. 
The electric power also came in the 50's, so 
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there was no longer any need for lanterns or 
lamps. 

In 1964, John and Emma retired and moved 
to Barrhead, and Henry took over the family 
farm. Paul married Grace Crowle of Hanna. 
They live in Wetaskiwan, where Paul is man- 
ager of Blue Flame Propane. Paul and Grace 
have two daughters and one son. Katie married 
Otto Kakoschke, an evangelist. They live in 
Kelowna, British Columbia, with their son and 
daughter. 

John and Emma lived in their home in Bar- 
thead for 15 years. In 1979, John had his leg 
amputated because of sugar diabetes. Since his. 
wife was unable to care for him, he entered 
Barrhead Nursing Home, where he remained 
till his death on August 16, 1982. On December 
13, 1982, Emma entered Barrhead Nursing 
Home, where ske still resides (1984). 

Erna Roth 


CLARENCE AND JENNY (KIPPERS) 
ROWAAN 

Clarence Rowaan came to Neerlandia in 
1937 and worked for several farmers. In 1938 he 
made profession of faith. That same year his 
brother Ko joined him in Neerlandia. They each 
leased a quarter of the school section 
(11-62-3-5). Clarence leased the southeast quar- 
ter, The two brothers lived and worked to- 
gether, clearing a little land each year. 

In 1943 Clarence married Jennie Kippers. 
Clarence writes, “I met a very nice girl, the 
youngest daughter of Henry Kippers. We fell in 
love with each other. At the same time I had a 
home to go to. Home, sweet home!” Their first 
son, Henry, was born June 8, 1947, and bap- 
tized by Rev. Rubingh. Jeanette Ann was born 
September 29, 1949, and was baptized in the 
store hall by a minister from the U.S.A. Five 
more children followed: Jim (James) Edward, 
July 29, 1951; Nancy, March 11, 1954; Gertrude 
Alice, January 24, 1956; Arie Clarence, August 
20, 1957; and George John, January 28, 1959. 

The Rowan brothers did a lot of work with 
Andy, Ike, and Louis Nanninga — “three ver} 
fine neighbours”. They helped each other with 
sawing firewood, cutting logs for lumber, 
building, and land clearing. 

On his farm Clarence milked cows and 
shipped cream, and raised and shipped pigs. 
He also grew grain, most of which was fed to 
the livestock. 


i o ss 


Leaving for Ontario, July 1969. Back: Clarence, Jeanette, 
Jennie, Henry. Front: Gertrude, James, George, Arie, and 
"Nancy. 


Later the Rowaans moved to the SE 
14-62-3-5. They left Neerlandia for Ontario in 
July 1963. 


Clarence Rowaan 


HENDRIK AND NIESKE (APOL) ROWAAN 

Hendrik (April 16, 1878) and Nieske (Au- 
gust 28, 1878) Rowaan left Oldenzijl, Gro- 
ningen, the Netherlands, aboard the Volendam 
on April 4, 1927. With them were their three 
sons, Joe (Jozua, August 26, 1909), Ko (Eiko, 
May 9, 1911), and Clarence (Klaas, February 22, 
1915), After a nine-day trip they docked in 
Halifax where they boarded a train for a five- 
day trip to Winnipeg, Manitoba. There Hendrik 
had a market garden. After two years they 
moved, first to Shackleton, Saskatchewan, 
where there was a Christian Reformed con- 
gregation, and then to Beechy, Saskatchewan. 

Rowaans farmed in Saskatchewan for ten 
years, but did not make much progress because 
itwas at the beginning of the Depression (1930). 
‘To make matters worse, those were the years 
called the Dirty Thirties or the Dustbowl years. 
The first dust storm they experienced was in 
spring and they will never forget it. It got so 
dark in the house that they had to put the light 
on. They thought the world was coming to an 
end. The last year in Saskatchewan they had a 
fair crop and were able to save some money to 
get out of that country. 

Ko and Clarence were in Neerlandia by that 
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‘Mieske with her grandchildren Norma, Edward. 


time, so in the spring of 1940 Hendrik, Nieske, 
and Joe moved there too. They rented a half 
section of land (E% 18-61-3-5) from Anne 
Elgersma. Hendrick died in June 1941. Joe had 
married Johanna Wierenga, a daughter of Lam- 
tne. After her husbands death, Nieske went 
to live with them, while Ko and Clarence bach- 
ed together. When Ko got married in 1943, Clar- 
ence bought a house and Nieske came to live 
with him. Although Clarence married in 1943, 
his mother remained living with them for many 
years. When there were too many little 
Rowaans for the house, Nieske went to live 
with Ko and Alice. She died in March 1963, 

Ko Rowaan 


KO AND ALICE (KIPPERS) ROWAAN 

Ko Rowaan and his brother Clarence left 
Saskatchewan for Lacombe in the mid-thirties, 
but while Clarence moved to Neerlandia in 
1937, Ko did not come until the following year. 
At first the two brothers bached together, but in 
1940 their parents and brother, Joe, moved to 
Neerlandia also. Of this time in their lives Ko 
wrote: 

“Our parents and brother Joe, the oldest of 
the three, worked the farm. That left Klaas and 
myself to roam. And roam we did. We worked 
then here, then there. We did any kind of work 
we could lay our hands on, but mostly farm- 
work. We stayed as much as possible close to 
the centrum, because our feet were the only 


transportation we own. As good boys we 
wanted to keep up the good tradition of our 
fathers, so we went to the Christian Reformed 
Church faithfully every Sunday. As we were 
both single, we were looking for excitement. 
We (tried) our luck with girls. Two daughters of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Kippers fell for our 
charms. After three years, I married Alice.” 

In 1939 or 1940, Ko obtained lease to the NE 
11-62-3-5, part of a school section. He worked 
hard for two years and, with the help of his 
neighbours, cleared thirty-two acres and built a 
house with the lumber from the land he 
cleared. 

Koand Alice married January 18, 1942. After 
they had been married for nine years they got 
their first child, Norma (December 7, 1949). 
“She was the sweetest baby ever,” wrote Ko. 
“Our second baby, a boy (we named him Ed- 
ward) didn’t wait that long in coming — about 
three years. He was two weeks old when we 
met up with him.” Ed was born August 7, 1952. 


‘Norma, Ko, Alice, 950. 


Ko and Alice made progress on the farm. 
They did mixed farming. After they had 
cleared all of the original quarter they bought 
the NW 11-62-35 from Pete Emmerzael. In 1962 
they sold their farm and Ko went out working, 
After two years he got tired of that and decided 
to move to B.C. where he bought a twenty-five 
acre farm, The Rowaans are thankful to Louis, 

































Ike, and Andy Nanninga for helping “with 
anything you can think of” 





ARIE AND JAAN (KOK) RYLAARSDAM 

A big house in Holten, South Holland, the 
Netherlands, was the home of Arie and Jaan 
(Bastiaantje) Rylaarsdam and their five chil- 
dren, Arie had graduated from an agricultural 
college and now had a dairy farm. Jaan was an 
accomplished cheesemaker. Arie played pipe 
organ in the local Gereformeerde Kerk, and 
Jaan, who had a beautiful soprano voice, sang. 
in the choir. Since Arie had an inheritance from 
his father, there were few financial worries. A 
hired man and woman were permanent mem- 
bers of the household, 

Then the cattle contracted hoof-and-mouth 
disease and had to be destroyed. This disaster 
so discouraged Arie that he decided to take his 
family to Canada. Jaan did not want to go, but 
in those days a wife had little voice in making 








Ko Rowaan 


‘The Fylaarsdam home in Holten. Arie, Eva, the maid, Gerry, Jaan holding Pleun, 
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Back: Servant and maid. Front: Arle, Adriana, Gerry. Pleun, 
Jaan, Eva, Anna standing at her mother’s knee, 1925. 


such decisions. Arie applied for immigration as 
a farmer, Because he wanted to produce sugar, 
his desired destination was southern Alberta. 
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The Hand Settlement Branch. 
CALGARY, Alta.. 


The Bearer: Urs A. Rijlesredam & fenily, 
of Holland, 
Hationality: Dutch 








Previous occupation: farmer 


= io prooseding #6 Ganatia on the’1Stht April 1925. He hes satisfied 
the Department that he desires to settle on the land in the Province 
of Alberta, Canada, ag a farmer pr farm labourer. He is therefore 
Feoomusnded to the Lend Settlemnt Sranch for such advice, direction 
and service as they are able to give hin. 


Dated evn Apri 1926. Yap Bachonon, 


Inaigration Inspector, 
; THE HAGUE, (Holland) - 
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Specimen signature of Settler. 
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On April 16, 1925, the Rylaarsdam family 
boarded the Montcalm and set out for Canada. 
The family consisted of Father Arie, born 
November 8, 1890, at Zevenhoven, South Hol- 
land, and Mother Jaan Kok, born July 10, 1894, 
at Hazerswoude, South Holland, and their five 
children: Eva, born July 2, 1915; Gerry (Ger- 
rigje), born October 4, 1916; Pleun Adriaan, 
born March 29, 1918; Adriana, born November 
5, 1919; and Anna, born January 18, 1922. Gerry 
tells the rest of the story as excerpts from a 
diary. 

April 16, 1925, 

We are leaving our homeland to come to 
Canada — to come up in the world, so Father 
said. 

May 10, 1925 

Ithas taken us about two weeks to reach our 
destination — Lethbridge. (Lots of Hollanders 
there, Father had said.) Father found employ 
ment quite readily with a large rancher at Coal- 


dale, Alberta. Mother is quite ill. Father moved 
usintoa three-room shack. The heat, dust, and 
mosquitoes are unbearable and the water is 
almost unfit to drink. 


July 11, 1925 

Our brother Arie was born today, but Moth- 
er is still very ill so Dad is taking her to the 
Lethbridge hospital. Our infant brother is left 
in the care of my sister Eva, who is nine years 
old, as Father has to leave early every morning 
to work on the ranch. 


September 10, 1925 

Eva's growing up real quick. The rest of us 
aren’t being much help to her either in this 
terrible situation. They had to take Mother's 
gallbladder out and it took Mother a long time 
to come home. She is still very weak. 


April 19, 1926 

This first winter has been terribly cold. Fa- 
ther’s job ran out so we moved to some land at 
Lethbridge, but living conditions are worse. 
There is no relief from the wind and dust. 
Mother is failing in health. Today Father came 
home and told Mother that in the spring we are 
moving again. 


March 13, 1927 

‘We are preparing to travel by train to Ed- 
monton, then to Westlock, Alberta, which is as 
close as the train can get us to our destination — 
Neerlandia—where the grass and the trees are 
green, and there is lots of good water. Mother is 
filled with new hope. Father told Mother that 
there is a store, a school, and a church there, 
and that most of the people are Dutch. How 
Mother longs to be among Dutch people again. 
Everyone is anxious to get there, 


March 21, 1927 

Father is making a few trips to Freedom with 
some of our belongings while we wait at West- 
lock. Mr. and Mrs. Pete Hoofdakker and two 
children, Peter and Josephine, are travelling 
with us. 


March 24, 1927 

Father and Mr. Hoofdakker found what 
looked to them to be an abandoned house. 
They moved us into that vacant house without 
asking who owns it. We are staying at Freedom 
for a few months because Father and Mr. Hoof- 
dakker have found some work picking roots for 
a family named Poirier. On Saturdays we chil- 
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dren also help in order to earn much-needed 
cash. 

We have been told that all children over age 
six have to attend school at Freedom, or we 
could be in real trouble, so Eva, Pleun, Adriana, 
and I trot off to school every day, and we really 
enjoy that! Mother is getting worried, wonder- 
ing if we will ever get to Neerlandia where we 
are going to make a new start. 


June 4, 1927 

Yesterday we started out for Neerlandia 
with a cow behind the wagon. Dad said it 
would only take a day; it must have been a long 
day. We got stuck — horses, wagon, cow, and 
all—ina mud hole, by Henry Mast’s place. We 
have met some Dutch people, such as 
Tiemstras and Anemas, along the way. That 
gave Mothera little chance to speak to someone 
that she could talk to, and so her spirits are 
lifting a little 

And now we have finally arrived at the ham- 
let and sure enough, there is the store, school, 
and church, Father tells us that we will be going 
to that-school there in September. 


as 





July, 1927 

‘We are finally settled on our quarter, two 
miles further north from the store. We live on. 
the SW 15-62-3-5. The Hoofdakker family 
moved to the quarter one-half mile north of us. 
We are suffering untold hardships. Fortunately 
we met Mr. and Mrs. Kannegieter, who are 
helping us out a lot. They are very kind; I will 
never forget them. 

Dadis planting a garden. He already built 
make-shift log cabin. My father is many things 
that are good, buta carpenter he is not! He built 
that cabin with the biggest green poplars he 
could see right close by. Well! We could only lift 
them five logs high, all of us helping all we 
could, At that point Mother said that she 
wished she was dead. Dad said, “We are on the 
frontier and things will soon get better.” He put 
a sod roof on that cabin as we didn’t have 
money to buy tar paper. Well, we moved in, 
and he has gone away to work around Free- 
dom. Mr. Hoofdakker went with him. 

July 27, 1927 
‘Dad and Mr. Hoofdakker are still gone, and 
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more troubles are here. The monsoon season 
hit us; the rains kept coming down for days 
without stopping, The sod roof is not water 
proof and the rain soon started dripping 
through. Mother tried to keep us dry, even put 
up an umbrella in the house. We were getting 
soaking wet and so was everything we owned. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kannegieter worried about us; 
they came tolook and See if we were okay. They 
moved a lot of our belongings into some of their 
empty granaries. 

‘The Hoofdakkers have a real neat log cabin 
with a decent roof that doesn’t leak. Mother 
moved us into their cabin, and I don’t know 
how that was possible as there are seven of us, 
Mother with us six children, but she did it. Itis 
really crowded in the cabin, but Mrs. Hoofdak- 
ker never complains. As for Mother too, it just 
makes me wonder about the patience she has 
and, not being in the greatest health, she really 
must have some great strength inside to carry 
her and us on. 


August 6, 1927 

‘The rain keeps on. Father and Mr. Hoofdak- 
ker are back. He says they came walking home 
in the mud and rain. When Father popped his 
head into our cabin, he got a surprise to find it 
empty, with wife, children, and all the house- 
hold goods gone. He knew we couldn't have 


gone very far. After a time he found us at the 
Hoofdakkers. 


August 14, 1927 

‘Today we moved back to our dugout cabin. 
The rain stopped and everywhere outside it's 
drying up, but not inside. We had to bail all the 
water out by hand first. 


August 20, 1927 

We all have colds because of the rain. I'm 
surprised none of usare dying of pneumonia or 
something worse. Mother cries at night, and 
sometimes during the days too. Father's spirits 
haven’ faltered; his strength is really amazing, 
because, like Mother, he was born in a middle- 
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class family and is used to lots of comforts that 
we don’t have anymore. But Mother is just 
having a hard time getting used to living out 
here. She was an only child, raised and taught 
under church laws in Holland, and was held in 
high esteem there. The difference between 
their attitudes confuses us at times, and sister 
Eva really has a big load to bear, still caring a lot 
for little brother Arie, packing him around like 
sheis his mother. Mother can’t take care of him, 
her heart is breaking. 


September, 1927 

Father told us when we first came we would 
be going to Neerlandia school, but now we 
can’t, Father didn’t know then that our land is 
ina different school district. We aren't allowed 
to attend in Neerlandia, and the Vega district 
where we are supposed to go doesn’ teven have 
a school. So we don’t go to school at al. 

We have met a lot of nice Dutch people who 
have been helping to make things more pleas- 
ant for us. Otherwise life is hard. We have 
learned to pick wild strawberries, raspberries, 
and blueberries. We sometimes can sell some, 
earning an extra twenty-five cents here and 
there. Every little bit helps out. 


September 15, 1927 

We're in big trouble again, bad trouble. We 
just found out that that house in Freedom we 
stayed in belonged to somebody and now he's 
come and he telis us that we owe him a whole 
pile of money for back rent. So Father quick 
Went to Freedom this morning to try to earn 
some money to pay the debt. 


September 18, 1927 

‘Some man came to the farm today to seize 
some of our possessions to pay for the debt. He 
wanted to take Mother's sewing machine, one 
of the horses, and some other things. Mother 
started crying and the man finally left without 
taking anything. Now Mother and Eva are on 
their way to Freedom to get Father and what 
money he has. I hope that man doesn’t come 
back before Father gets here. 


October 6, 1927 

Well, our bad situation turned out all right, 
at least we don’t owe the money any more. 
Mother and Eva got Father, but he didn’t have 
nearly enough money to pay the man, and 
what he had we needed desperately for our- 
selves, Someone told the people in Neerlandia 


Church about our troubles and the church peo- 
ple got together and paid the debt for us. I'm 
really grateful to them all, but I hardly dare to 
be, because Mother and Eva are so very upset 
about it all IfS like their pride is hurt, having to 
depend on others for charity after once having 
plenty. 


July 12, 1929 

Today [had to walk to the grocery store for a 
few things. It was a really hot day and I was 
tired when I got there. Mr. Ingwersen is the 
manager. He saw I was hot and gave me a big 
juicy orange! I ate it slowly under a tree, it was, 
‘80 good! almost never get to eat an orange soit 
‘was a real treat. 


September, 1929 

We are finally going to school in a real 
schoolhouse! We haven't gone to real school 
since we went in Freedom. This summer in July 
and August we began having classes, but they 
were held in a little log house owned by Pete 
Boman. Then they finished building our Vega 
school and twenty-two other children come 
too. Our teacher ig Miss Muriel Willis. 


August 2, 1930 

Thave a job of my own now! Yesterday Ileft 
home to come to a farm here in Ardrossen, 
Alberta. I milk cows and do other chores for 
twenty dollars a month. It seems like a miracle 
to be able to earn that much money in one 
month. Father found work too, with a gravel- 
crushing crew at Didsbury, Alberta, and Eva is 
working in Edmonton. Things are really look- 
ing up now. 


September 14, 1930 

‘A terrible tragedy struck our family today. 
My littlest sister, Anna, is only eight years old, 
but today she died. She was accidentally shot in 
the chest while everyone was on the way to go 
blueberry picking. Oscar Bonstrom rushed her 
by car to the hospital and Dr. Verreau came to 
meet them, but they were too late. Anna died in 
Mother's arms. 


September 18, 1930 

‘Anna was buried today. We had the funeral 
service in the Christian Reformed Church, and 
buried her in the Neerlandia cemetery. There 
was no place we could buy a casket from, so Ben 
Lievers made one for us, and our teacher, 
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Muriel Willis, padded it with cotton batting and 
white satin. The funeral cost twenty dollars. 


November 1, 1980 

The family are all grief-strucken, but Anna's 
death is especially hard on Mother. Mother 
loved to sing, but no one is allowed to sing in 
the house now. Because of the effect of the 
tragedy on her, life is becoming more difficult 
for all of us. 


March, 1932 

Our family continues to suffer hardships, 
but we keep learning to get by. Sometimes all 
we have to eat is pannekoeken. Only flour, salt, 
and water does the trick, but when mother can, 
she adds milk and eggs which make them taste 
better. When she does that I can eat thirteen of 
them! We also eat wild game, including deer 
and bear. Father brings fish from the Athabasca 
river, Pleun and I sometimes go with him. We 
walk all the way from our homestead, across 
Bill Bouwman’s land, and through the bush to 
the river on the corner of the NW 22-62-45. 
‘There we sleep on the sand and rocks and wake 


at daybreak to start fishing. Father is an expert 
fisherman. 


August 24, 1935 

We live in the Balm Hill area of Vega now, 
having moved here a month ago. Father said 
there were too many sow thistles on the other 
place. Besides here he is closer to the river for 
fishing. 


August 30, 1945 

Father is experimenting with fruit trees. He 
isa successful gardener and sells a lot of apple 
trees to other people in Neerlandia for their 
gardens. 


August 1, 1984 

My sister Eva, my brother Arie, and myself 
are all that is left of our family, and we are very 
close. We often talk about all the things that 
happened to us. Life in Canada was not kind to 
‘Mother. She died a little every day, one tear ata 
time. She passed away August 1, 1964, at 70 
years of age. Our sister Adriana was 38 when 
she died June 12, 1958. Pleun died of cancer on 
July 28, 1971, at the age of 53. 

I never look back. I am glad we came to 
Canada, and Father always said that if you were 
poor and poor-looking, you had better be 
worth something else, like putting on the 


elbow grease and getting to work. Life wasn’t 
easy for Father either. He was quite deaf and it 
was difficult for him to carry on conversations 
with other people. His best friend was Melle 
Elzinga, who would come and talk with him 
over the many years. 

Father loved life in Alberta — the adven- 
ture, the hunting and fishing. He didn’t care 
about material things, and was happy with 
what he had. He almost never missed a Sunday 
fishing trip. He liked to be by himself and of his 
weekly fishing trips he said that then he was 
with his God. He liked to go fishing to be alone 
with his thoughts. Father passed away Febru- 
ary 19, 1972, at 81 years of age. 

Gerry Bozak 


JOHN AND ANNA (ELZINGA) SCHURING 

John (Jan) Schuring was born January 28, 
1901, in Westerbork, Drenthe, the Netherlands, 
His parents were farmers. John liked it on the 
farm but had a great desire to immigrate. His 
father had gone to the U.S.A. in 1889 to make a 
permanent home there, but his family had 
called him back. He must have passed his 
dreams on to his son, because in 1926 John 
applied for immigration to the U.S.A. There 
was a waiting list, however, so instead John 
chose to go to Canada. 

John travelled on the Rijndam and arrived 
in May 1926. He took a train to Toronto where a 
friend had secured a job for him on a farm. He 
milked cows and fed pigs. After three months, 
John decided to go with his cousin, Steve Berg- 
man, to see other parts of Canada. They trav- 
elled with other eager young men on the 
annual “harvest train” to the West. The fare was 
twenty-five dollars for a return ticket. John and 
Steve went to Gadsby, Alberta, where they 
were hired to stook grain for four dollars a day. 
They worked ten days and then a snowstorm 
struck. They thought this meant the end of 
stooking and quit, not realizing that it was not 
yet winter. They went to Edmonton and got a 
job on the railroad for thirty cents an hour, 
‘They were sent to Entrance, Alberta, where 
they had to clean up rocks after blasting was 
done. Thatob lasted only one month, and after 
that John and Steve decided to head further 
west. They caught a train to Vancouver, where 
it rained the entire five days of their stay. They 
decided it was too wet in that part of the coun- 
try and headed back to Edmonton. They sent 
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their suitcases on to Edmonton while they 
caught the freight train. A railroad employee 
found them hitching a free ride and asked 
where they were going. On discovering their 
destination, he advised them to jump off the 
train at New Westminster, because they were 
on the freight train to the States. So they 
jumped off and hopped on the next freight 
train heading east. On that train a kindly 
caboose man let them ride in an empty car, 
instead of on top. At the employment office 
inEdmonton they got a job on the “B&B Extra 
Gang", another tallroad, where they installed 
culverts under the rails until freeze up. 

Until now John had carried his church pa- 
pews in his pocket, but in Edmonton he met 

tev. Van Der Woude and Bill Bouwman. They 
told Steve and John about the new Dutch settle- 
ment, Neerlandia, so they went there to have a 
look. Christmas 1926 found John and Steve get- 
ting to know other Dutch people at the 
Schoonekamps’. They left their church papers 
in Neerlandia, because John liked the com- 
munity atmosphere immediately. 

John’s first job in Neerlandia was a contract 
to clear fifty acres of land for George Toebes at 
ten dollars an acre. After this he and Steve 
Bergman cleared for John Gelderman, George 
Anema, Henry Michael, Henry Kannegieter, 
and Bill Bouwman. They boarded at Bill 
Krikke's. 

The fall of 1927 came, and again John and 
Steve wanted to make extra money ona harvest 
crew. Here they parted company, with Steve 
going to Saskatoon and John going to 
Weyburn, Saskatchewan. After harvest John 
worked in a sawmill near Entwistle for three 
dollars a day. Late that winter John was back in 
Neerlandia and the next spring he cleared land 
for Simon Tiemstra. It was Simon who went 
with him to file on a homestead (NE 1-62-3-5) in 
1928. The price was thirty dollars because there 
was a log cabin already on the quarter. John 
started clearing his own land right away. 

In 1930 John was busy clearing trees when 
something snapped in his back. Flis backache 
was so severe that he could not look after him- 
self, and he crawled on his hands and knees to 
Schoonekamp’s. After staying there overnight 
he walked to Winson Elzinga’s place, where he 
rested and recuperated for several days. The 
reason he walked to the Elzingas’ was that he 
was courting Anna Elzinga. 


Anna Elzinga had moved to Neerlandia 
with her family in 1928. She was working in 
Edmonton doing housework, first for fifteen 
dollars and later for almost thirty dollars a 
month. 


Cooling off wth ice cream, July 1, 1929. John Schuring, Anna 
Ezinga, Hida Westerbaan, John Eizinga. 


John and Anna were married November 29, 
1931, by Rev. Van Der Woude. They lived in a 
twelve by fourteen-foot shack with a lean-to for 
a bedroom. John fashioned a table from spruce 
lumber. In addition they had two chairs, a cou- 
ch, a bed, a stove, and a box heater. If visitors 
came, blocks of firewood were used for extra 
chairs. By this time John had about seventy 
acres cleared and he owned four horses, a 
wagon, sleigh, and some farming machinery. 
Soon two boys came to fill John and Anna's 
little house: Cornelius, born September 22, 
1932, and Wilbert, born August 6, 1934. Farm 
prices were poor then. When Cor was born 
John’s grain sold for seventeen cents a bushel. 
In the spring of 1932 the Schurings bought eggs 
for three cents a dozen, borrowed some broody 
hens to set on them, and raised twenty-three 
chicks. Two fat pigs were sold for $2.50 each. 
Their first tractor, an Oliver 70, was purchased 
for $1,215.00 in 1940 from C. K. Mast. It was 
brand new, complete with rubber tires and 
headlights. John was glad to have a rubber- 
tired tractor because it was much easier on him 
physically and he could work longer hours be- 
cause of the headlights. Of course there was 
one disadvantage. John was plowing with the 
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Oliver and when he came to the fence he cried 
“Whoa!”, but the tractor kept going, right 
through the fence 


‘Anna holding Cor, John, 1932. 


By 1940 the Schurings had a mixed farm 
which included pigs, cattle, chickens, one hun- 
dred ewes, and grain. Anna also liked to work 
outside with the animals. Their first car, a 1941 
Chevrolet, was purchased in 1942 for nine hun- 
dred dollars. In 1945 the SW 7-62-3-5 was pur- 
chased from Grandale, and Anna also took up 
the SW 1-62-3-5, first asa grazing lease and later 
asa homestead. In 1944-45 they also built anew 
house and barn. 

John and Anna's chosen daughter, Jentien, 
arrived June 14, 1945. John was a trustee on the 
school board at Grandale School and the boys 
attended there until grade eight. 

The whole family worked hard and in 1954 
they purchased SE 1-62-3-5 from Sneider. In 
1957 the SE 11-62-3-5 was acquired. 

In 1959 John, Anna, and Jentien moved to 
Barrhead, and Corny and Wilbert each farmed 


Comets, Wilbert, John, Jentien, 1948, 


some of the land. Cor had married Lena Vander 
Zouwen, and soon thereafter, Wilbert married 
her sister, Willie. John and Anna were, 
however, not quite ready to retire. John first 
worked on construction and later at Barrhead 
Nursing Home for eleven years, Anna worked 
at Barrhead General Hospital for five years and 
at Barrhead Nursing Home for eleven years. 
Both John and Anna remain very active. 


JAKOB AND GRACE (BULTSMA) 
SCHUURMAN 

Jakob Schuurman was born on November 8, 
1908, in Bierum, Groningen, the Netherlands. 
In 1927, Jakob immigrated to the Granum, Al- 
berta district. As a young man of 18 he wanted 
to see Canada and planned to stay just one 
year. He came as a farm labourer and later 
rented a farm. On September 27, 1937, he mar- 
tied Grace (Grietje Jacoba) Bultsma. She had 
been born on September 15, 1911, in Wolvega, 
Friesland, the Netherlands. In 1916, at the age 
of four, she had immigrated with her parents 
and two brothers to the Foremost, Alberta area. 

Jakob did not particularly like irrigation 
farming and hence Jakob and Grace sought 
land in’northern Alberta. In 1944, they pur- 
chased the S.E. 13-62-4-5 from Gerrit Kippers. 

Jakob and Grace, with their two children 
Henry (Hendrick Teake) and Bessie (Beeuwkje 
Jantje), moved to Neerlandia in the fall of 1944. 
The first winter was spent in George Baker's 
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house across the road from where Bert 
Elgersma now lives (1984). In the spring, they 
moved out to the farm. The roads were still 
very muddy, so they used their John Deere D 
and hayrack to move their possessions. They 
had a milk cow tied behind. It was quite ex- 
hausted by the time they reached Pete Mast’s 
corner (four miles down the road). There it 
became bogged down in the mud. The cow 
decided that was as far as it was going, so it was 
left there till morning. 

Later that summer, a bush fire was burning 
near the Schuurman’s house. They spent one 
very anxious night in fear that the house would 
burn up, but the fire bypassed it. 

That first fall, Jakob used his combine, 
which he had brought from Granum. He had 
trouble getting the grain in, due to many roots. 
The fact that it was a wet fall did not help. He 
was advised that a combine would never work 
in this northern climate. He decided to sell it 
and used a threshing machine the following 
years. 

About 1950, Bill Olthuis, Louis Nanninga, 
and Jakob attempted to excavate a coal mine in 
the southwest corner of Schuurman’s quarter. 
The project was abandoned because they could 
not cope with the water coming in. The project 
‘was nota complete failure, though, because the 
kids spent many happy hours swimming in the 
“coal mine.” 

Over the years they purchased two more 
quarters and cleared most of the land. In 1961 
they built a new house on the home place. On 
this farm, four more children were born — Tom 
(Teake Albertus), Jennie (Jantje Jacoba), Edna 
Joan and John. Jakob and Grace continued to 
farm until the spring of 1977, when they retired 
and moved onto an acreage in the Vega district. 
‘On this acreage they pursued their farming 
interest on a smaller scale. Since his parents) 
retirement, John farms the home place. Jakob 
enjoyed helping John and Tom farming, even 
in his retirement. On February 11, 1982, Jakob 
passed away as a result of a heart attack. Grace 
still resides on the acreage and enjoys good 
health (1984). 

Henry was born on May 22, 1942. On April 
10, 1970, he married Judy Schultz of Fawcett. At 
present they reside on their farm in the Frisco 
istrict of Rocky Mountain House. Henry is 
involved with his logging company, Schuur- 
man Enterprises. They have two children. 


Bessie was born on July 9, 1944. After High 
‘School graduation Bessie trained as a registered 
nurse at the Misericordia Hospital in Edmon- 
ton, She is noted in her family for her wan- 
derlust; she has worked and travelled over 
much of the globe. Bessie now lives in Nelson, 
British Columbia, where she nurses. 

fom was born on May 4, 1946. On Septem- 
ber 6, 1975, he married Nancy Pozniak of 
Mellowdale. They own a farm (5.E. 18-62-3-5) 
in the Neerlandia area. Tom is involved with his 
draglining and logging truck business. They 
have two children: Randall Bryan, born on Ap- 
ril 9, 1979, and Tamara Dawn, born on May 19, 
1981. 

Jennie was born on February 10, 1948. She 
resides on her acreage in the Vega district with 
her two daughters, Cherie Lynn, born on June 
5, 1970, and Kristine Renee, born on January 8, 
1983. 

Edna was born on May 2, 1951, and married 
Lenard Jennings. They reside on an acreage in 
the Linaria district. Edna and Lenard have 
three daughters. 

John was born on January 31, 1955. On Octo- 
ber 2, 1976, he married Josephine Pozniak of 
Mellowdale. They live on the home farm. John 
‘manages hog operation. They have three chil- 
dren: Jason Dale, born August 27, 1979; Laura 
Laine, born on October 9, 1980; and Amy Jo, 
born on December 25, 1983. Josephine is a reg- 
istered lab technician and works in Barrhead 
General Hospital. 

Grace Schuurman 


KEES AND BERTHA (TUININGA) STOOVE 
Kees (Cornelis) Stoové, born March 15, 
1905, spent his childhood and youth in Hilver- 
sum, North Holland, the Netherlands. He 
worked in a bakery there for several years, but 
soon Canada beckoned. Kees immigrated to 
Canada with his cousin Lodewijk Reyse. They 
arrived in Neerlandia at their uncle and aunt's 
place (Case and Hermina Ingwersen) in 1926. 
Because there was no work for Kees in 
Neerlandia, he soon left for Edmonton. Then 
he had the opportunity to buy the trucking 
business from Pete Tuininga, which he did. He 
got the contract from the Co-op to haul cream to 
Edmonton and take groceries back. The road 
conditions, along with the economic situation, 
did not make trucking a very pleasant or prof- 
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‘Koes, Bertha, 1927. 


itable business, so a year later Kees sold the 
truck to Billy Quick, 

Kees met Bertha Tuininga and married her 
on May 14, 1927, in Neerlandia. They set up 
their home in the Centre, in Jennie Oldegbers’ 
little house. Here their first child, Susie, was 
born March 6, 1928. After Kees sold his truck, 
the family returned to Edmonton where he 
started a bakery. After the birth of their fourth 
child, Bertha was discovered to have a brain 
tumor. They subsequently moved back to the 
Netherlands in 1935, in the hope that she could 
be helped there. This was not to be, and she 
died August 4, 1936, leaving Kees with a family 
of children ranging from four to eight years of 
age. Kees later remarried and now lives in Aus- 
tralia, 

Carrie Olthuis 


HENRY SR. AND GLADYS (KIPPERS) 
STRYDHORST 

Henry (Hendrik) Jacob Strydhorst was born 
September 8, 1902, in the city of Rotterdam, 
South Holland, the Netherlands. When he was 
thirteen years old he quit school and began to 
work with his dad making furniture. He knew, 


however, that he did not want to make furniture 
for the rest of his life, and after three years he 
left home to work on various farms in the 
Netherlands. But he actually wanted the 
chance to have a farm of his own, and so in 1923 
he decided to go to Canada. 

At this time CPR and the Department of 
Colonization and Immigration in Canada had a 
program whereby farmers in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan could ask for workers from the 
Netherlands. Sponsored by a farmer from 
Ceylon, Saskatchewan, Henry rode on a CPR 
boat to Quebec City and then took the train to 
Ceylon. He stayed with the Saskatchewan 
farmer for eighteen months. Since the farmer 
was an English-speaking Canadian, Henry had 
an excellent opportunity to learn the new lan- 
guage. 

In December 1924 Henry went to Calgary, 
Alberta, where he was out of work for six 
weeks. The hotel in which he stayed charged 
$3.50 a week, and offered both hot and cold 
running water. Finally he got a job baling hay 
froma stack in Airdrie. At that time hay was cut 
in the summer and baled in the winter. The 
next summer he worked for another farmer, 
and the following winter he again baled hay. 

While still in the Netherlands, Henry had 
heard about Neerlandia from an acquaintance 
who had a cousin, H. J. Michael, there. The 
farmer Henry worked for in Airdrie had a big 
map of Alberta on the wall, and sometimes 
Henry would look at it and try to locate 
Neerlandia. The trouble was that Henry forgot 
the exactname of the town, and was looking for 
Hollandia. A few weeks later he suddenly re- 
membered the correct name was Neerlandia, 
and then he spotted it on the map. 

When Henry contacted Mr. Michael he was 
told that homesteads were available. Such in- 
formation was welcomed by Henry and he 
moved to Neerlandia in June 1926. Ben Lievers 
and Hendrik Kannegieter walked with him to 
help choose a place. All the homesteads were 
numbered on ron pegsso they could tell which 
quarter they were walking. Henry saw one 
piece of land that looked as if it was already 
Cleared, but he was told that it was muske; 
Soon he made up his mind and on June 24, 
1926, he filed on the SE 17-62-3-5. 

Henry started cutting down trees right 
away. With the help of his neighbours Peter den 
Hartog and his son Pete, and Hendrik Kan- 
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negieter, he built a shack. Then the clearing 
began. Five years later Henry raised his first 
crop on thirty acres. The land was proved up on 
July 3, 1933. 

Henry did not consider bachelothood to be 
all that great. Although he usually got bread, 
milk, and butter from Mina Kannegieter, 
Hendrik’s wife, he still had rough times. One 
time he baked bread himself. It was so hard that, 
when he threw it against the wall of the shack, 
it did not even crumble. The next time he went 
to his friend Joe Holwerda’s place, he took the 
bread along and fed it to the pigs. It was not fit 
for human consumption. 

Often Henry would go to the Henry Kip- 
pers’ farm to visit the boys, but of special inter- 
est was their sister Gladys. Henry and Gladys 
became engaged in 1927, and five years later 
they were married. For a wedding present Mr. 
Kippers gave Henry and Gladys four heifers. 
Henry kept these cows and their offspring, and 
they formed the basis of the milking herd that 
he later sold with the farm to his son Jake. 


‘Ain't love grand! Gladys, Henry, . 1991. 


The newly-married couple moved into a 
fourteen by twenty-foot log shack, and lived 
there for five years. In the summer when the 
shack was too hot they slept in a granary. Dur- 
ing these five years Henry and Gladys had 
three children: Jenny, born August 5, 193: 
Anna, November 6, 1934; and Henry, March 19, 
1936. They were born at home with Petertje 
‘Schoonekamp as midwife. Ben Lievers built the 
Strydhorsts a lumber house in 1937. 


‘Anna, Henry, Jenny, Gladys holding baby Henry, 1996. 


When Henry and Gladys were first married 
they did not have a cream separator. Instead, 
they had a big can with a little tap near the 


bottom. They would let the milk sit until the 
cream had all come ot the top, about twelve 
hours. Then they would drain the skim milk 
out of the bottom and hang the cream in the 
well to stay cool. Once a week it was brought 
down the road to Toebes' place where the mail- 
man would pick it up. 

By marrying Gladys, Henry had certain) 
secured for himself a supply of good, soit 
bread. Mind you, he had to sell his double- 
barrelled shotgun for it once. He had bought 
the gun from Henry Michael for five dollars 
before he was married, but when the flour ran 
out and there was no money to buy more, the 
gun had to go. He sold it at Koop Mast's trading 
post for the same amount. Henry spent $3.50 to 
buy a hundred pounds of flour, and had $1.50 
left over. 

Henry and Gladys had a large family. After 
Henry was born, James followed on July 2, 
1937. Then Alice was born October 13, 1938, 
and Bertha December 17, 1939. The two girls 
were followed by three boys: John, born June 5, 
1941; George, June 20, 1942; and Jake (Jacob), 
November 20, 1943. Along came one more girl, 
Gladys, born February 10, 1945, and then again 
three boys to fill the quiver: Cor (Cornelius), 
born September 16, 1946; Andy (Andrew), Jan- 
uary 1, 1948; and Ken (Kenneth), September 
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Back: Gladys, Alice, Bertha. Front: George, John, Jake, 1945. 


21, 1950. All but the last three boys were born at 
home. 

With so many children, a hundred pounds 
offlour did not go very far. As the children were 
growing up Gladys would bake six loaves of 

read every day (accept Sunday) in her wood 


stove. Henry and Gladys recall that at times 
they bought a thousand pounds of flour at a 
time. Henry would load the hundred-pound 
cotton bags on the wagon and then store them 
upstairs in the house. The family used about a 
hundred pounds of flour every two weeks, 


‘Back: Henry, Anna, James, Jennie, Alice. Middle: George, 
Bertha, Gladys, Henry. Front: Ken, Andy, Cor, Gladys, Jake, 
oh, 1954. 


Farming was a hard existence for the 
Strydhorsts. They were the last in the com- 
munity to get electricity (1960). A couple years 
later, in 1962, they got running water in the 
house. They bought their first tractor in 1953, 


Henry Jr. and James worked in a lumber camp 
toearn extra money for the family. In 1954 their 
earnings were spent on a truck, the first 
motorized vehicle the family owned. Before 
this they had relied on horses with a wagon or 
sleigh for transportation. 

Gladys was a thrifty, hard-working woman. 
Providing for her family took most of her time. 
She sewed most of the children’s clothes. She 
even made caps for the boys. Every year she 
had a huge garden and canned hundreds of 
quarts of vegetables. When the wild fruit was 
ripe the children would pick strawberries, 
raspberries, high-bush cranberries, saska- 
toons, and blueberries to be canned for winter 
use. The Strydhorsts never bought fruit. 

There was little time for relaxation. Gladys 
would have loved to do embroidery or crochet- 
ing but there was never any time. She had to 
stay up late at night to knit the needed gar- 
ments for her family. 

It was 1968 when Henry sold the farm to 
Jake. Henry and Gladys continued to live on 
the farm, however, until 1973, when Gladys’ 
stepmother died. Then they went to live in the 
Centre with Henry Kippers, who died in 1977. 
Always a determined woman, at fifty-eight 
years of age Gladys decided to learn to drive a 
car. She got her license and soon was seen driv- 
ing her white car along the roads going to visit 
friends and relatives or to shop in Barrhead. 


sake holding Heather, Sya, Jared, Sarafv-Anne, 1984. 
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Nine of the Strydhorst children live and 
farm in Neerlandia. In 1977 Jake married Sya 
Spronk. Sya was born in Her-en-Boecop, South 
Holland, the Netherlands, on July 11, 1950. Her 
family came to Edmonton in April 1951. Sya was 
introduced to Neerlandia and Jake by friends. 
Jake and Sya have three children: Jared Henry, 
born October 31, 1978; Sarah Anne Klazina, 
born January 18, 1980; and Heather Nicole, 
born February 26, 1984. 

John married Margaret Peters of Clairmont 
in 1964. They live in La Glace and farm with 
their four children. George married Pat Zilenski 
‘of Edmonton in 1966. He is a carpenter and has 
a hobby farm in Whitecourt. They have four 
children. Gladys married Art Reitsma of Lac- 
‘ombe in 1965. They farm in Lacombe and have 
five children, one of whom died in 1983, at age 
17, of the Bangkok flu, complicated by a rare 
blood disease. 

Henry and Gladys still live in the hamlet 
where Henry grows several rows of brown 
beans every summer and Gladys now has time 
to read and crochet. 

Ken Strydhorst 


LUCAS AND ANNIE (EMMERZAEL) 
STURWOLD 

Lucas Sturwold, son of Toney and Roelofje, 
came with his family to Neerlandia in 1916. 
Lucas attended school till he was fourteen years 
old, then stayed home to help his father with 
the farm and blacksmithing work. Toney used 
to go to the neighbours with the crusher to 
crush grain. He also had a wood sawing outfit 
and would go around the community sawing, 
firewood. In 1932 Lucas obtained the NW 
9-62-3-5 as a homestead. He continued living 
with his parents until his marriage to Annie 
Emmerzael on June 27, 1943. Before he got mar- 
ried, Lucas had built’a house on his father’s 
farm. He and Annie lived there for two years, 
and then the Rouse was moved to Lucas’ farm 
with a Caterpillar tractor driven by Johnny Mo- 
lodowich and a tractor driven by Bert Michael 
for extra traction. 

Lucas and Annie had six children: Reta 
(May 5, 1944), Martha (September 6, 1945), Tom 
Ganuary 17, 1948), Arlyn Percy (September 18, 
1950), Rodney Wayne (August 4, 1953), and 
Sherri Lee Anne (October 10, 1958). 

Like most Neerlandia farmers, Lucas raised 
grain. The grain was cut in the fall with a binder 











Lucas, Annie. 


and tractor. When they were old enough, the 
children took turns driving the tractor, Some- 
times the cutting would go quite well, but often 
there would be a breakdown with the binder. 
The pitman broke a number of times. As the 
family grew up, the children helped to stook 
the grain. 

‘Threshing time was a special event. If the 
weather was nice and the threshing went well, 
it was an exciting time for all. The men worked 
hard but so did the women. At noon the crew 
would come into the house, where a large din- 
ner had been prepared for them. Annie and the 
girls always ate their dinner after the men had 
left the house. Soon a large lunch would be 
prepared and sent out to the field for the men’s 
afternoon tea. Special baking was always done 
for the men, and the children enjoyed the dif 
ferent foods. Many hot and cold drinks were 
also sent to the field for the thirsty men. 

When Lucas first started farming, he was in 
a threshing crew with Bert Michael, Arie 
Krikke, and Jake Sturwold. Then for quite a few 
years he was with Gerrit Kippers and the 
Strydhorst men. When Tom, Arlyn, and Rod 
were old enough they joined too. 

Lucas, with the help of his family, milked 
cows for many years. The milk was separated, 
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and the cream was stored in the well pit, where 
there was always cold water. Henry Strydhorst 
Sr. would come with his horses and wagon 
every Monday morning to pick up the full cans 
of cream 

When they were first married, Annie used a 
scrub board for washing clothes. A year later, 
she gota wooden handwashing machine which 
she used for five years, 

For many years after they were first mar- 
tied, Annie used a wood cook stove in the 
kitchen. Attached to the side of it was a reser- 
voir which could be filled with water. Since the 
stove was almost always in use, the water 
would stay hot and Annie could use it for wash- 
ing dishes. The kitchen used to get quite hot 
when Annie was heating water, canning vege- 
tables, or baking bread. The children enjoyed 
lying behind the stove, and found it so comfort- 
able that they often fell asleep. 

‘As well as the wood stove, there was a wood 
heater in the living room that could be used to 
warm up the house. In the winter, though, the 
upstairs would get pretty cold. Things im- 
proved when the Sturwolds got a coal furnace. 
It provided more central heating, but it could 
cause problems too. When the coal was damp it 
was hard to get a fire going. Also, before the 
coal started burning properly it could emit 
some strong-smelling fumes which hurt one’s 
eyes. The coal smoke made the walls of the 
house a dirty grey. The oil furnace that replaced 
the coal furnace gave more reliable heating. 
Sometimes in the winter, though, the oil, 
which was kept outside, would stiffen and had 
to be heated up before it could be used. And 
there was no less work for Annie in cleaning the 
walls; they got dirty just as quickly as with the 
coal furnace. 

On the farm, things slowly improved. Stur- 
wolds’ first tractor, a little red Farmall A, was 
bought in 1949. It did not have much power and 
would spin very easily in the field. Since the 
Shurwolde did ot haves oar at this tme, hey 
even used the tractor for transportation on oc- 
casion. Around 1955, Lucas bought a John 
Deere B, which was big improvement over the 
Farmall, and was used until he quit farming in 
the late 1960s. 

For many years, Lucas and Annie used their 
horses with a buggy in summer and a sleigh in 
winter for travel. In 1951 the family got its first 
car, a small green Morris-Oxford. But in the 


1950s the roads were in such poor condition in 
the spring that the car often got stuck. Occa- 
sionally the Sturwolds would leave the car on 
the main road, as the road to their place was 
impassable. 

By the time Reta began school, the school 
buses had been in operation for about two 
years. The Sturwold children rode on the Vega 
bus;it began its run in Vega, picked up children 
north of Neerlandia School and then went on to 
Barrhead. The children had to walk a half mile 
to and from the main road every day. They 
used to walk with the Albert Elgersma, Ray- 
mond Visser, and Henry Strydhorst children. 
For some years this was such a large group that 
the bus filled up quickly when it stopped at that 
corner. There was no rule about only three stu- 
dents to a seat; in fact, one was lucky if one 
could find a seat at all. Children would often 
have to stand in the aisle all the way to school. 
Due to the poor road conditions, the bus did 
not always arrive at the stop at the same time 
every morning. The Sturwold children often 
had a long wait in rainy or cold weather. One 
winter Lucas pulled a little building to the main 
road and set it east of the road so that the 
children could have a little protection from the 
elements in case they had to wait. In spring- 
time, when the roads were breaking up, the bus 
did not runat all. The children would then have 
to walk the three miles to and from school. 
Often by the time they got home, they would 
have red rings around their legs where the top 
of the rubber boots rubbed them. 

Lucas’ homestead originally had many trees 
onit. The first two years he and his brother Jake 
did some logging on it and later sawed the logs 
into lumber on Lucas’ yard. One stand of trees 
remained in the middle of the quarter for many 
years, and fire went through them a couple of 
times. In the late sixties, the land was cleared by 
a Caterpillar tractor. The Strydhorst brothers 
were renting the land so they picked the roots. 
By the time Lucas sold the land, it was all under 
cultivation. 

Electricity came to the Sturwold farm in 
1956. After that Lucas and Annie bought elec- 
trical appliances for the house and motors to 
run the pump. 

The Sturwolds got a phone in 1969. Both 
Annie and Reta worked on the phone exchange 
in Carl Mast's house. When Reta worked there 
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Rodney, Martha, Tom, Reta, Arlyn. Seated: Annie, Sherr, 
Lucas, ¢. 1963. 


the pay was $.25 an hour. Annie worked there 
from May 1967 through December 1969. 

Reta Sturwold married James Strydhorst in 
1968. Martha studied nursing at the Royal Alex- 
andra Hospital in Edmonton, where she is now 
head nurse in the emergency department. She 
married Chris Birrell in 1968. Tom attended 
Dordt College for a year after completing high 
school. He married Gerda Versteeg in 1970. 
They live in St. Albert with their two daugh- 
ters. Tom works in construction. Arlyn lives in 
Edmonton, where heisa salesman for Kirkland 
and Rose. He has two children. Rod married 
Cathy Wallace in 1982. They live near Campsie, 
and Rod drives for Barrhead Truck. Sherri and 
her husband, Gordon Kuschminder, live in 
Barrhead. They were married in 1981. Gord 
works in construction. 

Lucas and Annie sold their farm to James 
and Reta Strydhorst in 1972 and moved to Barr- 
head. Annie worked in the Barrhead Nursing 
Home for twelve years and still lives in Barr- 
head. 

Annie Sturwold 


JOHN AND ANNA (CONSTANTYNOVICH) 
TANSOWNY 
FRED AND JOAN (LOBLEY) TANSOWNY 
John Tansowny was born October 18, 1902, 
hear Devon, Alberta, to Polish immigrants. 
‘Anna Constantynovich was born September 
14, 1897, in Poland and later immigrated to Can- 
ada. John and Anna were married November 


23, 1925. They first farmed near Devon, then 
moved to Westlock in 1928 and two years later 
started up a sawmill in Linaria. During those 
years four children were born to John and 
‘Anna: Fred on August 26, 1926; Walter on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1928; Hazel on September 16, 1929; 
and Andrew on March 30, 1931 

‘On July 8, 1931, John took out the SW 
13-62-35 as a homestead, and Anna took out 
the SE 13-62-3-5. The area was heavily tim- 
bered, but John cleared enough land for build- 
ings, moved his sawmill there, and squared up 
enough logs to build a house and a barn. The 
family moved onto the homestead in the fall of 
1932. John did more logging that winter so that 
he could make lumber. Settlers from Neerlan- 
dia and Vega also brought logs to be sawed. 

By 1935 there were so many logs that his 
18-36 HLP. Hart-Parr tractor was too small for 
the job, so John bought a 50 H.P. Case steam 
engine. It had enough power to run both the 
mill and a homemade shingle mill, which cut 
many thousands of shingles from jack pine and 
white poplar. John also used the engine to run 
his threshing machine. There were several 
runaway teams of horses when the steam valve 
blew from too much pressure or when the 
steam engineer would blow the whistle for 
lunch. 


Threshing with the steam engine, 1938. 


In 1935, John had a setting west of the de 
Vries homestead and between there and his 
home, John sawed over one million feet of lum- 
ber. When Fred was twelve years old he helped 
his father at the mill and learned how to scale 
lumber. Andrew Wierenga was the tail sawyer 
at the mill at that time and was paid $1.25 a day. 
He would write down the size of each log ina 
scribbler, and in the evening Fred would calcu- 
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late the total number of board feet sawed that 
day for for each customer. Fred helped with all 
kinds of outside chores and many times would 
hep Anna with housework, setting the table 
and washing the dishes. John always had hired 
‘men, andat times some of the customers would 
eat there also. Henrietta Wierenga and later her 
sister Jenny worked for Anna. As years went 
by, timber got scarce, so John sold the mill and 
the steamer in 1941. 


When Fred was old enough to go to school, 
John and Anna made arrangements that he 
board with Mr. and Mrs. McKinty, who lived 
close to the Shoal Creek school. But when John 
took Fred there, he would not stay. He says that 
maybe he was scared of their girls. So Fred did 
not start school till he was ten years old. Then 
he went to Neerlandia school which was nearly 
six miles away. In the summer John would take 
Fred, Walter, and Hazel to school each morn- 
ing, and they would walk home after school. 
Sometimes they could catch a ride with one of 
the Nanninga or Wierenga families. In the win- 
ter they used a closed-in sled and horse. Anna 
would put a good-sized rock in the oven over- 
night, then put it in the sleigh in the morning to 
keep the children warm. The children would 
leave the horse at Walter Wargacki’s blacksmith 
shop, which was close to school. Walter took 
care of it most of the time. Then John purchased 
a buggy so the children could use it in the 
summer. In 1939 the Grandale School was built 
on the NW 6-62-2-5, so Fred finished his last 
year of school there. After moving to the 
Neerlandia area John and Anna had two more 
children; Billy (William), born May 7, 1936, and 
Cecilia, born February 17, 1939. 


After Fred quit school he worked with John 
ona threshing crew. In the winter of 1941 he 
worked at Boman’s sawmill in Vega for five 
dollars a month with room and board. The 
following winter he drove truck for an Edmon- 
ton trucker for seventy-five dollars a month, 
hauling rails from Shoal Creek. It was hard 
work with long hours. On return trips they 
would bring a Toad of coal back to one of the 
many schools in the Westlock-Barrhead area. 
‘The trucker had the school contract for supply- 
ing the coal for heating. There would be times 
when Fred would not get home till midnight, 
after unloading that dirty stuff into sometimes- 
crowded quarters, 


Fred on tractor, John on binder, 1949. 


John bought a trucking route in 1943. Since 
the boys were grown up, they helped operate 
the trucking business, hauling livestock and 
merchandise for the Shoal Creek, Linaria, 
Woodmore, and Freedom districts. ‘They also 
operated a gravel and sand pit business from 
their farm for many years. 

In the summer of 1943 Joan Lobley of Sun- 
dre came to teach at Grandale School. The first 
year she boarded at Bill Tansowny’s. The next 
year she stayed at John Tansowny’s. Fred and 
Joan got to like each other and were married 
July 26, 1945. They lived with Fred’s parents for 
the first three years, then moved to Shoal 
Creek. Fred and Joan have four children. Joan 
taught at Neerlandia in 1968-69. Fred is pres- 
ently (1984) working for Merit Stores in Bar- 
thead and Joan worked at the Government 
Liquor Store there from 1974-84. 

‘Walter worked for the Department of Trans- 
portation since his early twenties and lived ona 
farm near Westlock. He married Mary Millar on 
December 29, 1949. She taught in Neerlandia 
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from 1955 to 1957. Hazel married Kizik 
Wichinski, and they are presently semi-retired 
on their farm acreage northwest of Neerlandia 
Andrew had a hardware and furniture busi- 
ness in Stettler but is now retired. Billy has a 
trucking business and lives in Edmonton. 
Cecilia married Irvin Lorentz and they live in 
Edmonton, Cecilia is confined to a wheelchair 
with multiple sclerosis. 

In 1944 John built a new house, which was 
one of the first in the district to have running. 
water and electricity. All the material was 
bought from the Neerlandia Co-op store. 





Tansowny house builtin 1944. 


As time went by, the family grew up, and in 
1952 John rented the farm out to Walter. Heand 
‘Anna moved to Barrhead so the two youngest 
children could easily walk to school, the Gran- 
dale School having closed for lack of a teacher. 
John wrote, “Later on that fall they put in a 
school bus in that district. Carl Mast was on the 
school board and got me to drive that bus to 
Barrhead. I drove for nine years and many of 
those children are now fathers and mothers 
and still remember me as their strict old bus 
driver.” 

John and Anna sold their homesteads to 
Klaas Piers in 1962. They moved into Hillcrest 
Home in Barrhead in May 1980. Anne was con- 
fined in the hospital for three months after 
suffering a stroke, and passed away August 18, 
1983, at the age of eighty-five. John is still living 
in the Home. 

Fred and John Tansowny 


HARM AND GELSKE (TALSTRA) TEN 
HOVE 


H. J. (Harm Jan) Ten Hove and his bride 


came from the Netherlands in 1929 and settled 
ona farm in the Lacombe area. They were in- 
volved in establishing the First Christian Re- 
formed Church of Lacombe and the local 
Christian school. There they had their family of 
two boys and two girls: Jean (1930), Eb (1931), 
Dick (1932), and Betty (1936). 

One of the highlights of each summer was a 
visit from Henry and Jennie Kippers of 
Neerlandia. It was, no doubt, on one of these 
visits that H. J. heard about the managerial 
position that was open in the Neerlandia Co-op 
store. Was it possible that merchandising was a 
better occupation for him than farming? H. J. 
and his wife pondered that question. Perhaps it 
was because H. J. loved meeting people that he 
decided to apply for the position. After some 
weeks of eagerly waiting for the Board to 
choose the right applicant, the Ten Hove family 
received word that H. J. was to be the new 
manager. 

On March 24, 1945, there was a farm sale in 
Lacombe. Ten Hove's land was rented to the 
Brouwers, and a few days later Art Fisher came 
from Neerlandia with his three-ton truck to 
move the family’s belongings. There was a one- 
night stopover at the King Edward Hotel in 
Edmonton, where the Ten Hove children were 
impressed by city life — especially the noise of 
traffic that drowned out Papa's evening prayer. 





While H. J. went through a two-week train- 
ing period with the Konings, who were still 
living above the store, the Ten Hoves were 
warmly received by various families who 
provided places for the family members to stay. 



















































Back: Jean, Gelske, Harm, Eb. Front: Betty, Dick, 1945. 
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When the Konings left, the Ten Hove family 
took up residence in the apartment above the 
store. What excitement it was for the children to 
peek into the town assembly room! This room, 
where meetings and community social events 
were held, was also above the store and could 
be seen through a doorway in the hall of the 
apartment. And what a novelty to have a flush 
toilet! Nevertheless, when one of the younger 
members heard that a former occupant had 
flushed that toilet, and it plugged and over- 
flowed into the warehouse below, she prefer- 
red the outhouse. 

Jean remembers that in Neerlandia she was 
considered old enough to go to Young People’s 
Society, while in Lacombe she was not. She was 
thrilled to be suddenly considered grown-u 

One day a certain gentleman stopped at the 
gas pump at the store to fill his car. Dick and 
Betty said their folks had closed the store for a 
few hours while they went away on business. 
‘The gentleman, however, being a Co-op mem- 
ber, felt entitled to get his tank filled and, per- 
suading the children to do it for him, left 
content. It was not long before he discovered 
that the cap to his gas tank had been misplaced 
and was gone forever. That little cap certainly 
caused a stir; the gentleman was so provoked 
about the lost cap that it was even brought up at 
the next Board meeting, and the children were 
rebuked for pumping gas. 

Mail came to the Post Office in the store on 
‘Tuesday and Saturday evenings, so these were 
special times when most of the community 
people gathered; the older people shopped and 
Visited while the young people played softball 
Another exciting event for the Ten Hoves was 
the arrival of the freight. That was just like 
Christmas, with boxes of many sizes waiting to 
be unpacked. 

Each day H. J. had to check the McKaskey 
cash register to keep all the accounts straight. 
Each night someone had to go downstairs and 
shut the power plant off. It was an easy task that 
even Betty could do, but the trip back upstairs 
in the dark was a bit unnerving with large, 
dark, unrecognizable objects to pass by on the 
way 


“One Sunday evening three district young 
people joined the Ten Hove young people in 
the store to engage in a stricily forbidden act. 
They sliced a little bit of bologna from the long 
roll and ate it. 


Despite all the happy times, the family left 
Neerlandia to return to their farm at Lacombe 
after just four months. They had discovered 
that Co-op stores have too many bosses and 
that merchandising was not better for them 
than farming. 

H. J, Ten Hove passed away in December 
1977. His wife, at 86 years of age, is in Red Deer 
Nursing Home and still remembers happy 
times in Neerlandia. The four children are all 
farming in the vicinity of Lacombe. 

Jean Buit 


GEORGE AND ANNIE (FISHER) TERPSMA. 

George Terpsma was born in Neerlandia, 
buthis parents moved to Edmonton just before 
the Depression. In 1935, at age nineteen, 
George decided to move back to his parents’ 
farm (SW 35-61-3-5). He set out in April with a 
team of horses and a sleigh, and a hayrack 
loaded with machinery. The bridge at Manola 
was bare and wet, and a farmer there had sug- 
gested he stay overnight and leave early in the 
morning when the bridge would be icy. George 
did this and, as the horses were shod, had no 
problem with them or the sleigh. 

George first lived in the old house, but after 
some time he bought a house from Loe Reyse, 
dug a cellar, and moved it onto the place. For a 
couple of years George worked in a sawmill in 
the winter and for Henry and Ina Mast in the 
summer. In 1936 his brother Norman came to 
the farm to assist him. Later Norman bought 
that quarter and George moved onto his fa- 
ther’s second quarter (SW 26-61-3-5). 

On the land some buildings built by the 
former owner, George Caughlin, were situated 
on the edge of a bush. One Sunday afternoon a 
bush fire burned all the buildings on the place. 
George managed to save his sow and her little 
piss. A neighbour, Tom Wilson, gave George a 
large granary to live in and a shed for his pigs. 
In the meantime George summerfallowed the 
fifteen acres that were broken on the quarter. 
He later built a small house, a log barn, and 
other buildings on the south end of the quarter. 

In 1939 George began dating Annie Fisher. 
‘They were married April 6, 1941, by Rev. Van 
Der Woude. Five children were born to George 
and Annie while they lived in Neerlandia: Joan 
Bernice (January 9, 1943); Douglas (August 22, 
1945\; Wayne Richard (January 4, 1947); Arthur 
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Back: Annie holding Roy, Joan, George. Front: Wayne, Jim, 
Douglas, 1957. 


John (December 17, 1949); and James Lewis 
(February 11, 1952) 

Annie was often bedridden because of vari- 
cose veins, ulcers, and phlebitis. Doctors ad- 
vised George to move to a warmer climate 
because of what they thought was arthritis in 
his spine. So in 1955, the Terpsmas sold their 
farm and moved to the Okanagan Valley, B.C. 
‘There doctors found the real cause of George's 
problem, and he had spine surgery in 1957 
‘Another son was born there in 1956. In 1959 the 
Terpsmas moved back to Alberta, to the Rocky 
Mountain House area, where their sixth son 
was born in 1962. He lived for only two days. 

Their oldest son, Doug, was murdered Au- 
gust 24, 1983, by ashotgun blast to his chest. He 
and his family were living near Vernon, B.C. 
George and Annie live on a farm in Rocky 
Mountain House, where they raise horses. 

‘Annie Terpsma 


JOHN AND HARDA (LIEVERS) TERPSMA 

John Terpsma immigrated to Canada with 
his parents in 1911 and filed on the NW 
26-61-3-5 on December 18, 1911. Although he 
continued living with his parents on their 
homestead, he built a 16 by 24-foot log shack on 
his homestead in 1914. He also built a log barn, 
dug a well, and put up 1% mile of wire and rail 
fencing. He received the patent to the land in 
1921. In 1920, he had cropped twenty-two acres 
on the quarter and owned fifteen cattle, five 
horses, and six hogs. 

John Terpsma married Harda Lievers in 


June 1928 in Edmonton, as Neerlandia had no 
minister at that time. John had sold his home- 
stead to Andries Wierenga, so he and Harda 
lived in a tent on the Kooy homestead the first 
summer. That fall they moved toa log house on 
the SW 26-61-35, The next year, on July 20, 
1929, john took up the NW 36-61-35 as a home- 
stead. When he filed, he paid $125.00 for the 
improvements on it: 'a log shack, a well, an 
unfinished stable, three hundred fenceposts 
and twelve slashed acres. This homestead was 
the Terpsma home for the next twenty years. 


John and Harda’s wedding photo. 


John and Harda had eight children: Dewey 
(Douwe), December 29, 1928; Jennie Jansje), 
December 3, 1930; Betty (Betsje), November 1, 
1934; Tena, January 19, 1936; Harry (Hendrik), 
July 9, 1937; Katie (Kaartje), January 25,1940; 
John (Jan), March 2, 1941; and George, February 
18, 1942. All except George were born at home 
with the help of midwife Petertje Schoon- 
ekamp. George was born in the Barrhead hospi- 
tal. For Harda, sitting in a tiny log house with 
little children winter in and winter out, when 
there was almost seven months of snow, was 
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almost unbearable. She often wished they 
could leave and move somewhere where it was 
not so cold. 

Raising a family during the Depression 
years was difficult. Since they had cows and 
chickens, there was always enough food, but 
there was not much money for clothes and 
shoes or grocery items such as sugar and salt. 
As long as they could sell some cream and 
“ass, the Terpsmas pulled through. There was 

Iwaysa lot of wild fruit available. Harda picked 
and canned raspberries, strawberries, blueber- 
ries, and cranberries until all the bottles were 
full. After their third child was born, John 
bought Harda a gas washer, which was a bless- 
in 

S another good thing that happened was 
when they finally gota well drilled. Before that, 
during the winter, they would have to haul 
snow in the house and melt it all — enough for 
the family, the wash, and the livestock. One 
winter they melted snow each day for four 
cows and two horses as well as for the family. 
Later John built a brick furnace outside and 
they melted snow in the tub on the furnace; it 
was quite an invention. When they got a well 
drilled, though, it was a real luxury. It was less 
than one hundred feet deep and nearly a run- 
ning well. Butit cost them one of their best milk 
cows. Jack Tuininga and Bill Olthuis drilled the 
well, and after everything was done Jack said to 
John, “You know, john, if you want to square 
up we could have one of your cows.” John 
wanted to get straightened up too and said, 
"You pick which one you want.” Well, didn’t 
the best cow in the barn get picked; not only 
that, but she was the best milker too! 

John worked to prove up the land and re- 
ceived the patent in 1939. He had thirty-nine 
acres in crop by then and all of it was fenced. A 
new lumber house had been built in 1937, but 
they still burned wood to heat the house and 
never had electric power. During the 40s, when 
conditions improved, John bought a Chevy car. 
Buthe did not know much about cars and it ran 
out of oil — no more car after that! Much later, 
they finally bought another car. 

Harda wrote, “In all the years we lived there 
[Neerlandia] we did not have too much material 
things, but we lived together like one big happy 
family helping each other when it was needed. 
‘The one thing that held us together was our 
faith in God.” john and Harda sold the farm in 


Back: Jennie, Dewey, Tena, Hard, John, Betty Front: Harry, 
John, Katie, George, c. 1948, 


1949 and moved with their family to Burnaby, 
B.C., where the climate was much warmer, 
John has since passed away. Harda is living in 
New Westminster, B.C., with her brother John. 

Harda Terpsma 


NORMAN AND EILEEN (WIERENGA) 
TERPSMA 

Norman bached on his father’s homestead 
(SW 35-61-3-5) from 1937-1943, when he mar- 
ried Eileen (Elie) Wierenga. They were blessed 
with five children: David, born June 7, 1944; 
‘Betty Anne, born June 7, 1946; Lawrence Lam- 


‘Back: Norman, Elie Front: David, Betty Lawrence, Fosanne, 
1956. 
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bert, born June 27, 1948; Rosanne, born June 14, 
1954; and Florence Irene, born September 18, 
1960. Florence was “called home” in her infan- 
cy; she died of crib death on January 28, 1961. 

Norman and Elie worked hard together at 
their mixed-farming operation: milking cows, 
raising and feeding hogs, and managing a 
small cow-calf operation. A second quarter, the 
NW 36-61-3-5, was purchased from Albert Mast 
Sr. in 1967. The original log house on the home- 
stead was taken down during the sixties and 
the logs were used in erecting a small cattle 
shelter, which is still being used. The old log 
barn was taken down in the 1970s. 

Betty married Walter VanderZyl on Febru- 
ary 9, 1968, and they live in Edmonton. They 
have two children. David married Gerrie Van- 
derhorst on August 15, 1969, and they live in 
Abbotsford, B.C. They have five children. After 
Lawrence quit school, he stayed at home and 
worked on the farm with Norman. He married 
Lucille Duker (March 5, 1958) of Edmonton on 
June 18, 1976, and lives on the homestead. 
Rosanne lives at home with Norman and Elie 
and works as a teller in the Barrhead Toronto- 
Dominion bank. 


Norman, Lucile, El, Lawrence, Rosanne, 1984. 


In 1975, Norman and Elie built a new house 
on the homestead, where they still live. Nor- 
man retired in 1979, selling the farm to Law- 
rence. Lawrence and Lucille continue to farm, 
managing a hog farrow-to-finish and a cow-calf 
operation. 


Norman Terpsma 


ALBERT AND TENA (WIERENGA) 
TIEMSTRA 
‘Albert Tiemstra married Tena Wierenga, 


daughter of Hendrik and Hilje, on March 1, 
1931. They had two sons: Simon Albert, born 
January 31, 1939, and Harold Albert, born June 
11, 1946. Albert took out the NW 13-61-3-5 as a 
homestead on August 5, 1926. 


‘Atte the wedding. Albert, Tena, 1931, 


Albert and his brothers, Gerben and Joe, 
did a lot of road grading and snow plowing for 
the county in the 1940s and early 1950s. The 
county supplied the grader and the snowplow, 
but the Tiemstras had to supply the tractor. If 





there had been a bad snowstorm, the only way 
toget through was with two tractors pulling the 
snowplow and one pushing. 


Simon and Joe Tiemstra out for a buggy ride. 


Albert was the first person to bus children to 
school in Neerlandia, starting in 1946. The bus 
was Albert's truck, with an open box on it in 
which the children stood. Each morning, Al- 
bert would begin the route by picking up chil- 


dren in his own neighbourhood, then go west 
to Fishers’, and from there north to school 
along the main road. The parents paid him; at 
first he received about six dollars a day. In 1948 
Albert bought a more modern bus: a new truck 
that had a box with a roof and three windows, 
one on the front and one on each side. Inside 
Albert put some homemade benches. Now he 
‘was paid by the school division and, besides his. 
old route, he also had a route to the west. 
Albert used this bus until 1950 when he sold it 
to Frank Visser. 

From 1957 to 1967 Albert operated the coun- 
ty toad grader. During the winter he some- 


The horseman, Albert Tiemstra. 
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‘Simon, Albert, Tena. Front: Harold, 1950, 


times worked almost day and night to keep the 
roads snow plowed. 

Simon married Dorothy Baker in 1957 and 
they started farming with Albert and Tena 
Harold married Wally Fehr on February 19, 
1968, and moved to Edmonton where he is a 
partner in an insulation manufacturing firm. 
He and Wally have three children. 

Albert and Tena retired in 1963 and moved 
to Barrhead, where they built a new house. 
Albert passed away June 18, 1967, of a heart 
attack suffered during the church service. Tena 
continued to live in their house until 1980 and 
now lives in Golden Crest Manor in Barrhead 

Simon Tiemstra 


CHARLES AND SADIE (TUININGA) 
TIEMSTRA 

Charles (Tjeerd) Tiemstra was born in 
Bolsward, Friesland, the Netherlands. There 
heattended school until he completed the sixth 
grade. For a time he helped his father, Ulbe, on 
the farm. Then he worked for a dairy farmer 
until 1920, when he decided to go to Canada 
since he did not see any future for a farm la- 
bourer in the Netherlands. His half brothers 
Siebren Tiemstra and Jan Anema were already 
in Neerlandia, so that was his destination. 
When Charles made up his mind to go toCana- 
da, his brother, Ike, and his father decided to go 
too. In June 1920 ‘they sailed from Antwerp, 
Belgium, on an English steamship. 

The Tiemstras travelled third class, but the 
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beds and meals provided were good. Third- 
class passengers did not get tea and cookies in 
the afternoon, so at teatime Charles and an- 
other fellow in his cabin would go up to the 
second-class floor for tea and cookies. Charles 
enjoyed the excitement of sailing and would 
often stand on the deck during stormy weather, 
watching the ocean waves. After eleven days 
they landed in Montreal. From there they had a 
four-day train trip to Edmonton. 

The first night, the Tiemstras stayed at the 
Immigration Hall. The next day they walked to 
the CPR station. Charles and Ike were each 
carrying a large, full suitcase. When they 
showed their tickets, the officials there tried to 
explain that the Westlock train did not leave 
from there. It was to no avail, because the 
Tiemstras knew no English. That night they 
slept at the Immigration Hall again, and re- 
turned to the CPR station the following day. 
Finally, one of the officials called a taxi and they 
were brought five miles away to the Dunvegan 
Line Station. Charles thought the taxi ride was 
much better than walking with that suitcase 

The language barrier caused more diffi- 
culties. When they got to Westlock that eve- 
ning, Marshall picked them up by stage from 
the station, in accordance with arrangements 
made by Siebren Tiemstra. The arrangements 
included a stay at a Westlock hotel and a ride 
farther the next day. Marshall tried to explain 
this to the three totally bewildered Dutchmen. 
Finally, Ulbe suggested that they begin walk- 
ing, After walking, six miles, they slept over- 
night in a farmer's barn. They ate breakfast at 
the farmer's house the next morning, then 
started walking again. It was a hot day and the 
mosquitoes were bad, too. The farther they 
went, the heavier the suitcase seemed. At Free- 
dom they bought some crackers, butter, and a 
piece of sausage. Once in a while, when they 
saw a log house, they would ask directions to 
Neerlandia. The last place they stopped was 
Chris Voight’s of Mellowdale. He knew a little 
Dutch and also knew Siebren, so gave them 
further directions. After walking another seven 
miles, the three men, very tired and hungry, 
finally landed in Neerlandia at seven o'clock 
that evening, 

Now the language was no problem. Among 
the adults, Dutch or Fries was always spoken 
Charles stayed at Jan Anema’s that summer and 
did learn some English from the Anema ¢ 











dren, He worked for Jan, clearing land with an 
axe. 

That fall, Charles and tke worked with a 
road gang, regrading the road from Clyde to 
Barrhead. Their job was to pick the rocks and 
tree roots when the grader was working and 
throw them into a ditch across the low places in 
the road. Then they had to fixa wooden culvert 
in the low spot. The crew worked eight hours a 
day. They had to provide their own blankets 
and towels and slept on some hay in a big tent, 
about nine or ten men toa tent. Frank Thomp- 
son of Mellowdale was the foreman and his 
wife, Elsie, did the cooking. She made all kinds 
of pie for dessert, which Charles and Ike 
feasted on—in the Netherlands they had been 
used to having mainly potatoes and brij. Work- 
ing with the crew, Charles learned English 
quickly. 

‘After freeze up, the two brothers returned 
to Neerlandia. They helped Jan and Siebren 
haul firewood and bring home the hay that they 
had made that summer a few miles east along, 
the Shoal Creek. The following spring Charles 
found work on a farm near Killam, earning 
forty dollars a month. There he learned to drive 
horses, since he had to use them for plowing 
and harrowing. Every other Sunday he went to 
visit his brother, Ike, and Ted and Ida Reitsma, 
who worked about eight miles away. After the 
fall work was done, Charles and Ike and ‘Ted 
Reitsma went to Edmonton and found employ- 
ment ina coal mine, where they worked during 
the winter of 1921-22. Shovelling coal was hard 
work, but the relatively warm temperature in a 
mine during the winter more than compen- 
sated. Charles was paid for each car loaded and 
could average five dollars a day, a very good 
wage 

However, when spring came Ted went 
home and Charles and Ike found a job in the B 
J. Little Brickyard. They rented a shack on 
Fraser Flats for five dollars a month. In the fall 
they went on the move again, working along 
with Ted Reitsma for Saskatchewan farmers. In 
the winter they returned to Edmonton. During 
the summer of 1922, Charles had bought the 
George Wing homestead (SE 27-61-3-5) for 
$1400. It had twenty acres under cultivation, a 
log house, and a twenty-foot deep hand-dug 
well. Now that Charles had bought land, he 
had enough work on his farm clearing land. In 
the spring of 1923, he bought a bed, a cook 
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stove, a few chairs, and a tin heater which he 
took to the homestead along with a homemade 
table, His meals were the bachelor’s usual fare: 
raw, sliced potatoes fried up in fat; fried eggs; 
pancakes; or bread with jam. He also bought 
dried apples or peaches (in twenty-pound 
boxes), which he cooked up for dessert. 

After spending the whole summer clearing, 
Charles went to work in the coal mine again for 
the winter of 1923-24. The next spring, with his 
savings, he bought two horses with harness 
and again went to the farm for the summer. 
With the help of Ben Lievers, he built a 20 by 30- 
foot barn. It had a hip roof which provided a loft 
in which hay could be stored. When winter 
came he left his horses with Siebren and went 
back to the coal mine for the fourth and last 
time. The following spring, just before he left 
Edmonton, he bought a high-wheeled wagon, 
three sections of harrows and two more horses 
with harness, all for eighty dollars. He loaded 
the harrows onto the wagon in preparation for 
the trip to Neerlandia but Dave Tuininga, who 
was running a truck from Neerlandia to Ed- 
monton, warned him that the horses would 
break their legs unless they were shoed, since 
the roads were covered with ice. So for twelve 
dollars Charles had a blacksmith shoe all eight 
legs of his horses. The shoes had props that 
could be screwed in so that the animals would 
not fall, At eight the next morning, Charles set 
off, He was fortunate that his wagon had a 
spring seat on the grain box, since the entire 
ninety miles was dirt road with many deep 
ruts. Charles stopped overnight at a farmer's 
home along the way, and reached Neerlandi 
after a day and a half. 

Charles now had forty acres under cultiva- 
tion, so he bought a sixteen-inch sulky plow. 
With his neighbour, Elke Jorritsma, he boughta 
used seed drill with wooden wheels at a farm 
auction. It had levers that had to be pushed 
down by hand, so one had to stop everytime 
one came to the end of the field. Elke also 
owned a binder for cutting the crops. Since 
Elke was not mechanically inclined, an arrange- 
taent was wasle wheveby Chaps del all the 
cutting and Elke did the stooking. The nes 
year though, Charles bought his own binder. 
He continued to clear and break land between 
seed time and harvest. In the summer of 1927, 
Bertus Bos helped him to’clear and by the end 
of that summer he had eighty acres cleared. 














Charles was a member of the local Christian 
Reformed Church, which he attended 
faithfully. He went regularly to Young People’s 
Society meetings. Sadie Tuininga, one of the 
many girls of Klaas and Sjoertje, came to So- 
ciety also. She came on horseback and Charles 
began accompanying her home after meetings. 
Soon though, he bought a one-horse buggy to 
make the ride home more cozy. After courting 
Sadie for about two years, Charles married her 
ona Friday afternoon (January 16, 1928) in the 
home of her parents. Rev. A. Selles of Edmon- 
ton officiated. For a married couple, childbear- 
ing was considered to be not only a privilege 
but a command of the Lord. Any method of 
contraception was strictly forbidden. For that 
-ason most parents had many children. The 

iemstras were no exception; children were 
soon born, 





Charli, Sadie, 1926. 


Albert Ulbe, (May 31, 1929), Clarence 
(Klaas, December 31, 1930), Cecelia (September 
29, 1932), and David (August 5, 1934) were born. 
during the early years of the Depression. After 
Clarence was born, Sadie had Hilje Wierenga 
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help for nine days. Hilje worked for one dollara 
day, which the Tiemstras could hardly afford. 
Raising a family during those years was hard 
‘After Charles and Sadie were first married, 
Charles had bought some cows so they could 
have their own milk and butter. The only 
money they got was a weekly cream cheque of 
seven dollars, which they used to buy gro- 
ceries. Some sows were also bought in order to 
raise pigs for market. When the Depression hit, 
though, the markets for farm products were 
not good. 

Even if Charles and Sadie did not have very 
much money, the family had enough to eat. 
‘Their food was mostly the same: potatoes, veg- 
etables, and meat or eggs. They never saw oF- 
anges or apples. To make ends meet, Charles 
and Sadie made do. Wheat was crushed in the 
grinder and used in baking and cooking; barley 
was roasted in the oven and ground for coffee; 
peppermint leaves were picked and dried for 
tea, In the early spring, Sadie gathered pig- 
weeds and cooked them up like spinach. 
Charles and Sadie also made their own sausage 
and liver sausage, smoked dried beef, and 
made head cheese and (regular) milk cheese. 

Sadie was kept busy making clothes for the 
family. From flour sacks she would make un- 
derwear and many other things. Charles and 
the boys all wore bib overalls and the girls wore 
dresses. Sadie was never idle; besides sewing 
there was knitting of socks, mittens, and so on 
to be done. Charles kept some sheep so Sadie 
could make wool quilts, which helped the fam- 
ily keep warm in the old drafty log house. 

In May 1936, a daughter was stillborn to 
Charles and Sadie. Another daughter, Evelyn, 
was born November 5, 1937. She was the first of 
the children to be born in the hospital. Sadie 
still did the wash on a rubbing board, standing 
all day to wash. On a typical weekday morning, 
after breakfast, Sadie would take care of the 
babies first, then do the dishes, clean the sepa- 
rator and milk pails, and sweep the wooden 
floors, all before coffee time. Susan arrived Oc- 
tober 19, 1939. 

In all, Charles and Sadie had twelve chil- 
dren, Emest (June 1, 1942), Lillian (February 7, 
1945), Edwin Lloyd (September 5, 1946), Car- 
oline (February 21, 1949), and Peter (July 23, 
1951) also joined the family. 

In August the Tiemstra family usually made 
a trip to the sand hills along the Athabasca 





July Fist Pionio, early 1940s. Sadie, Charles, on wagon. 


River for blueberry picking. With many good 
berry pickers in the family, a short day of pick- 
ing would yield as many as thirty quarts of 
blueberries. At the same time, it was a holiday 
for the family. In early September the high 
bush cranberries would ripen. Sadie made 
sauces and jellies from them. 





‘Susan, Albert, Evelyn, c. 1945. 
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The Tiemstras purchased their first radio, a 
small battery-powered Marconi, in 1940. It 
needed a long outdoor aerial strung beween 
two high poles in order to pick up the radio 
waves. The radio gave access to news, weather, 
and prices of farm products, but was also a new 
means to entertainment. Some of the programs 
the family listened to were “The Lone Ranger” 
and “The Green Hornet”. On Saturday nights 
there was usually a squabble between the boys 
who wanted to hear the hockey games and the 
girls who would rather listen to “Search for 
Talent’ 

Charles bought his first tractor in 1942. It 
was a two-cylinder John Deere H and imme- 
diately replaced the horses for pulling all farm 
machinery. The motor was started by rolling 
over the flywheel. After the motor had warmed 
up, a valve was turned so that it used distillate 
rather than gasoline. It proved to be a reliable 
thachine and Clates uaed it for many years. 


Back: Clarence, Albert, Sadie holding Lillian, Charles, 
Cecelia. Front: David, Evelyn, Susan, Emest, c. 1946, 


About this time also, Charles bought his 
first car, a used Hupmobile, for forty dollars. It 
was a four-door sedan and comfortably held 
the whole family, so they could all sit in it to go 
to church. A few years later he bought a 1938 
Studebaker, which was more modern as it had 
an electric starter. 

In 1944 Charles built a bigger house, of lum- 
ber this time, for his growing family. Since it 
hada basementit could be centrally heated by a 
furnace that burned wood and coal. That was a 
big improvement over the old wood heater. 


The Tiemstra family went through many 
good times, but also through bad. When Dave 
was fifteen, he was diagnosed as having an- 
kylosing spondylitis. When he was nineteen, 
he contracted meningitis. After a three-and-a- 
half month stay in the hospital, he came home 
but was very weak and could not do heavy 
work anymore. As a result of the high fevers, 
he now has leaky heart valves. Lillian con- 
tracted polio when she was in grade five, dur- 
ing a polio epidemic in the province. She spent 
about seven months in an Edmonton hospital. 
The disease paralyzed one of her legs, so she 
had to learn to walk with a brace. When Peter 
was 17, he too was found to have ankylosing 
spondylitis and was diagnosed as having 
Crohn's disease as well. 


» 


Evelyn, Susanne Visser, Cecelia, Lilian, c. 1946. 


In the late 1940s Charles began poultry 
farming largely through the influence of Al- 
bert, who had gained considerable experience 
in the business. When Cecil Tuininga sold his 
farm, Charles bought his large two-storey 
chicken coop. Sam Howey moved it on skids 
with a Caterpillar tractor along the dirt roads 
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about four miles to the Tiemstra farm. Charles 
bought registered poultry (New Hampshires) 
and shipped hatching eggs for a number of 
years. Although there was a lot of work in- 
volved to feed and water the birds, collect and 
mark the eggs with the band number of the bird 
that laid it, as well as clean the roosts regularly, 
it proved to be a good business. However, 
when his flock was found to have pollorum, 
Charles was no longer permitted to ship hatch- 
ing eggs. Since commercial egg production did 
not pay well he decided eventually to quit farm- 
ing and move to the city. After subdividing the 
farm, he sold the acreage with the buildings to 
his son Clarence and the rest of the quarter 
section to Joe H. Wierenga. A quarter that he 
owned east of Neerlandia was sold to his son- 
inlaw, Arie Krikke. 

In 1958, Charles and Sadie moved to Ed- 
monton with their four youngest children. Al- 
bert had married Betsy Merkus in 1952 and 
Clarence had married Anne Strydhorst in 1955, 
Cecilia attended school until grade eight, then 
helped on the farm and later found work in 


Barrhead and Westlock. In 1953, she married 
Arie Krikke of Neerlandia. 

David was the first in the family to attend 
high school in Barrhead, when the county be- 
gan centralization. After graduation, he took 
up accounting, He married Bertha Weenink of 
Lacombe on December 18, 1959. They have 
three children. Dave works for the Federal Gov- 
ernment while Bertha teaches at West Edmon- 
ton Christian School. Their home is in Edmon- 
ton 

Evelyn had also graduated from the Barr- 
head high school, then trained at the Royal 
Alexandra Hospital in Edmonton and becamea 
registered nurse. While working in Vancouver 
she met Fred Van Laare, whom she married 
‘August 21, 1964, They live in Coral Springs, 
Florida with their children. Fred works for the 
Shoppers Drug Mart firm. 

Susan had attended school until grade nine 
and later took training and graduated as a cer- 
tified nursing aide in 1959. She found work in 
Grande Prairie, where she met Gerald Prinsen, 
whom she married October 18, 1963. They have 


Back: Cecelia, Dave, Clarence, Albert, Evelyn. Front: Emie, Lilian, Sadie holding Peter, Carol, Charles, Susan, Edwin, 1962. 
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three children. The family lives in Edmonton 
where Gerald works for the Grocery People. 

Emest had quit school in grade nine and 
then, after various jobs, learned the automotive 
mechanic trade at Schultz Motors in Barrhead. 
In 1969 he married a widow, Irene Kool, who 
had three children. A girl was born from their 
marriage. The family lives near Stony Plain. 
Ernie works for E & G Trenching. 

When the Tiemstras moved to Edmonton, 
Charles found employment in a machine shop, 
steam cleaning old motors. He stayed with the 
company, Taylor, Pearson and Carson, until re- 
tirement in 1971. Both Charles and Sadie had 
worked hard during their lives. Retirement al- 
lowed them the freedom to take a trip to the 
Netherlands and many shorter ones to visit 
friends and family. But it did not mean retire- 
ment from work, because they had learned that 
there is much satisfaction to be gained from it 

Charles and Sadie both learned basket 
weaving and made many woven items, includ- 
ing collection plates for Christian Reformed 
churches in Smithers and Edmonton. Sadie 


continued to do a lot of baking, knitting, 
crocheting, and sewing, and also learned some 
new crafts. Charles took a course in upholster- 
ing, at which he became very proficient. In 
spite of two heart attacks, he remained rela- 
tively healthy and continued upholstering un- 
tlhe was nearly eighty. The bli that children 


are a blessing of the Lord has proved to be a 
reality in Charles and Sadie’s lives. Their chil- 
dren and grandchildren were and are a source 
of much comfort and enjoyment. 

In January 1983 the Tiemstras celebrated 
their fifty-fifth wedding anniversary. Then 
Charles became ill. After about two weeks in 
the hospital and celebrating his eightieth birth- 
day there, Charlies died peacefully on January 
31. The life of another Alberta pioneer had 
come to an end. 

Dave Tiemstra 
Sadie Tiemstra 


GERBEN AND TENIE (WIERENGA) 
TIEMSTRA 

Gerben Tiemstra came to Neerlandia with 
his family in 1913. When he grew up, farming 
became his main occupation, although his nat- 
ural ability in carpentry was also an asset. 

Gerben married Tenie Wierenga, daughter 
of Andries and Hendrika, on December 25, 


1931, with Rev. H. Van Der Woude officiating. 
‘As was the custom in those days, weddings 
were conducted during the afternoon church 
service and a reception was held during the 
week. That first winter they lived in den Har- 
tog’s shack, which was on a quarter close to the 
homestead Gerben had taken out in 1928 (NE 
17-62-3-5). They had to haul water from their 
nearest neighbours, the Kannegieters. The 
next year Gerben built a house on his father’s 
yard, and they moved there. Gerben farmed 
with his father and brother Albert until his fa- 
ther retired; then he and Albert each got half 
the farm. Gerben built another house in 1947. 


Tenie, Gerben, John, 1962. 


In 1949 a son, John (born November 20), was 
brought into the family at the age of two 
months. Gerben and Tenie retired and moved 
to Barrhead in 1960. They sold the farm to 
Gerben’s brother Albert. In Barrhead they be- 
came active in the Meals on Wheels program. 
They are members of the Barrhead Christian 
Reformed Church, where Gerben has served as 
elder. With thankfulness to God for years of 
changes, trials, and progress, they observed 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary in 1981 
‘Wilma Wierenga 


GEORGE AND GEZINA (HUISKAMP) 
TOEBES 
BILL TOEBES 

Gerrit Jan Toebes was born in Winterswijk, 
Gelderland, the Netherlands, on December 23, 
1891, He immigrated to Canada, the land of 
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opportunity, in 1912 and spent his first three 
years in Edmonton working at odd jobs while 
living in a tent on Fraser Flats. He had always 
had plans to go farming, so in 1914 he moved to 
the Dutch settlement of Edam, Saskatchewan, 
and worked for a farmer. But after two years, 
the dry and dusty conditions there did not look 
like good farming to Gerrit and he returned to 
Edmonton. 

Around that time the federal government 
and the C.PR. were encouraging the coloniza- 
tion of the B.C. interior. Gerrit and a few 
friends from Edmonton went by train to Van- 
derhoof, B.C., hoping to start a Dutch com- 
munity. But after digging a well and putting up 
a few log buildings, they soon gave up the idea 
of farming in that area and all of them returned 
to Edmonton. In 1917, Gerrit got a job with the 
Edmonton Water Works, where many other 
Dutch fellows worked as well. 

In 1920, Gerrit wrote to his wife-to-be, 
Gezina Fredrica Huiskamp, (born February 24, 
1888) from Borken, Germany, to come to Cana~ 
da. They were married that same year. Also that 
year, on December 24, Gerrit became a nat- 
uralized Canadian citizen. At that time he 
changed his name to George John. Four sons 
were born to George and Gezina. Their first 
son, Henry, died in infancy. Next came Bill 
(William) Henry, born August 11, 1923; then 
Raymond Norman, born November 14, 1925; 
and lastly, Frederick George, born April 9, 


In Fraser Flats. George, Gezina holding Wiliam. 


George took up a homestead (NW 10-62-3-5) 
in Neerlandia on December 4, 1926. He con- 
tinued to work in Edmonton for a couple of 
years, but then in March 1929 moved to the 


homestead with the family. They stayed with 
the Schoonekamps at first, and later that year 
moved into a new 14 by 30-foot frame house 
built for them by Ben Lievers and Menne Nan- 
ninga. The house had a kitchen and living 
room downstairs and two bedrooms upstairs. 

A few acres were already cleared on the 
homestead when George took it up. With the 
help of his sons he eventually cleared most of 
the quarter section by axe and grub hoe. The 
last six acres were cleared by bulldozer. Like 
most Neerlandia farmers, George kept some 
cattle, chickens, and hogs, and depended on 
the cream cheques through the difficult years of 
the thirties. 

‘George also owned horses which were used 
for work and pulling the wagon or sleigh. One 
Sunday, after church, it was raining and Pe- 
tertje Schoonekamp lent Gezina her umbrella 
for the ride home. The Toebes family had never 
‘owned an umbrella, and young Fred was fasci- 
nated with it. After the ride he got off the 
wagon and began to investigate how it worked. 
George had just helped Gezina off the wagon 
when Fred popped open the umbrella. This 
spooked the horses, and they took off towards 
the gate, turned, and proceeded to run along 
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the fence, one horse on each side. By the time 
they came toa stop ata granary along the fence 
line, the barbed wire was tangled up around 
the wagon wheels and all the fenceposts were 
broken, Fred does not remember if his father 
fixed the fence that Sunday, but he does re- 
member that he got a licking! 

The Toebes family lived just north of the 
Sturwolds, which was rather convenient since 
Toney Sturwold owned a grain crusher. When- 
ever Gezina was out of flour, she would ask one 
of the boys to walk over with a pail of wheat and 
trade it for a pail of wheat flour. This Gezina 
used to make bread and other things, including 
the wheat porridge the family ate for breakfast 
each day. (Sunday breakfasts were special to 
the children because then they could have 
sugar on their porridge. ) Every fall Toney Stur- 
wold would come and cut logs into blocks with 
his portable saw. Bill enjoyed chopping up the 
blocks and would work at it steadily, soon hav- 
ing the winter's supply of firewood for, the 
house chopped up and piled along the fence. 


Norman, Gezina, Fred, Wiliam, George, c. 1998. 


Many people stopped at the Toebes home 


on their way north to Vega. Since it was about 
halfway, it was convenient to stop there to 
warm up and let the horses rest. Many of the 


Vega people were German and enjoyed talking 
to Gezina who, of course, also knew German. 
Gezina, being of Lutheran background, in- 
stilled in the children the importance of Refor- 
mation Day; no playing of pranks was allowed 
on Hallowe'en. George had many religious dis- 
cussions with Pieter Hendricks. who was of a 
more evangelical persuasion, and who stopped 
by the Toebes place about once a week on his 
way home. 


Back: Jennie and Alice Kippers, Gezina. Front: Bil, John 
Kippers, Norman, George, Fred, 1033 


Gezina suffered many years from arthritis. 
Norman and Fred helped her do the heavy 
housework since that was too difficult for her. 
Many mornings she would soak her hands in 
‘warm water to soften the stiff joints in her fin- 
gers. In 1942 George built three more rooms 
Onto the house, and also put in plumbing, run- 
ning water, and a 32-volt power light plant. 
These conveniences were a joy and great bless- 
ing for Gezina. George was a cheerful person. 
He often sang as he worked, so Gezina and the 
children could hear him coming from a long 
way off. 

In 1949 Norman left to study at RBI. He 
married Beatrice Vandervelde in 1951. They 
have seven children and live in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, U.S.A., where Norman works as a 
‘machinist. 

Gezina died of a stroke in 1950. After Fred 
married Sena Konynenbelt in 1952, George left 
the farm and built a house in the Centre, where 
he moved with his son Bill. George and Bill 
enjoyed gardening and had many beautiful 
flowers around the house. Bill sometimes 
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George, Gezina. 


worked out stooking and root picking for farm- 
ers. He also sold Christian literature from Eerd- 


mans and Zondervan's publishing houses, an 
enterprise he took over from Arie Emmerzael. 
Bill would walk all over the settlement carrying 
a flour sack containing the boxes of cards and 
the books he had for sale. Many people re~ 
ceived birthday cards from Bill who, once he 
had been told, never forgot a birthdate. He 
loved to sing, and sang in the church choir fora 
number of years. George died in 1972, and after 
that Bill moved to Barrhead Nursing Home 
where he still lives. 

Fred Toebes 


CECIL AND ANNIE (SCHOONEKAMP) 
TUININGA 

Although Cecil and Annie have lived away 
from Neerlandia since 1947, their roots are 
firmly embedded in its history. Both were born 
in Edmonton in 1915, and came to Neerlandia 
shortly after with their respective parents. Both 
were raised in log cabins to the tune of howling 
coyotes and cold winds. 

They were married in 1940, and began farm- 


ing on the NW 28-61-3-5, known then as the old 
Beaumont farm. Cecil's father, Klaas, had 
bought it for one thousand dollars in 1937 or 
1938; Cecil and his brother Pete constructed all 
the farm buildings. The seven years spent on 
the farm were good ones. Prices were going u 
by leaps and bounds, and crops were goo 
Three children were born there: Klaas, Novem- 
ber 7, 1943; Henry, November 13, 1944; and 
Pearl, November 6, 1945. Cecil directed choir 
and was church organist for eight years. The 
memories of these years are unforgettable. But 
suddenly, when Cecil was walking home one 
day, the Lord called him to the ministry. 

In 1947, Cecil was the first Neerlandian to 
take up studies in the ministry. Convinced that 
this was the way the Lord wanted them to go, 
Cecil and Annie began the preparations which 
took one and a half years to complete, Finally 
the house was sold to Gerhard Pas, the garage 
to Joe Tuininga, and George Baker auctioned 
off the rest of the possessions. Then the family 
moved to Hospers, Iowa. Cecil attended school 
in nearby Hull for one year, taking grade ten. 
He was thirty-two years old at the time, and 
had been away from school for eighteen years 
All the other students were fifteen or sixteen 
years old — all total strangers. After that Ceci 
studied in Grand Rapids, Michigan, for seven 
years, That part of their life was not easy, but 
God worked out the details. The family in 
Neerlandia was supportive of Cecil's efforts by 
words of encouragement and financial aid. 
After leaving Neerlandia, four more children 
were born to Cecil and Annie. 

‘After Cecil graduated from Calvin College 
and Seminary, the family returned to Canada. 
Cecil ministered to congregations in 


Standing: Kiaas, Annie, Seated: Cecil holding Bill, Donal, 
Pearl, Henry, c. 1960. 
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Williamsburg, Ontario, and Ladner and Telk- 
wa, B.C. In each of these places, he was the first 
full-time minister. Then the Tuiningas moved 
to churches in Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
Grande Prairie, Alberta. Twenty-five years 
were spent in the ministry; all of them in Cana- 
da. 

Ina way, Cecil and Annie’ life has come full 
circle. They are now retired and again live in 
Edmonton, Both enjoy it there, and have no 
desire to move again. From this perspective 
they see how wonderfully God has blessed and 


prospered them. 
Cecil Tuininga 


JACK AND MARGARET (STURWOLD) 
TUININGA 

Jack Tuininga and Margaret Sturwold|were 
married November 3, 1935, by Rev. Van Der 
Woude. Five children were born into their fam- 
ily: Kenneth James (December 16, 1936), Ruth 
Margaret (March 3, 1938), Beatrice Joan (May 


19, 1940), Iris Lorraine (April 4, 1945), and Mar- 
ilyn Lois (une 21, 1951). 


Back: Kenneth, Margaret, Jack holding Marilyn, Ruth. Front: 
Beatrice, Lorraine, 1950. 


‘The Tuiningas farmed on the NW 20-61-3-5 
until 1959, then moved to Edmonton. Kenneth 
married Loretta Torpy of Edmonton in 1961. 
They had two children. Loretta died in 1983 and 
Kenneth lives in Hamilton, Ontario. Ruth mar- 
ried George Frieser of Vega in 1960. They have 
three children and are living in Edmonton. 
Beatrice died October 29, 1953, and Lorraine 
died July 10, 1960. 


Jack worked in real estate and mortgages 
until he retired. He and Margaret are living in 
Edmonton. 

Margaret Tuininga 


JOE AND SOPHIE (WIERENGA) 
TUININGA 

Joe Tuininga was born in Edmonton in 1913 
and moved to Neerlandia with his parents in 
1916, When Joe was sixteen years old he had a 
ruptured appendix which gangrened, and he 
spent four months in the Barrhead hospital 
When the doctor operated, he told Joe’s dad 
that he had better get the undertaker because 
Joe would not live. Everyone in the family came 
to see him, and Joe asked his dad, “Why does 
everybody come to see me?” Joe's dad told him 
he might not live, but Joe said, “I won't die,” 
After a long convalescence he recovered. 

Joe married Sophie Wierenga on December 
18, 1938. They received a welding dowry of 
four cows and a pig from Joe's folks. When they 
got married, Joe went to thank the minister for 
performing the ceremony. 

"You boys all get off so easy,” Rev. Van Der 
Woude said. “At least you have the courtesy to 
come and thank me, but that'll cost you $2.50.” 

Joe and Sophie settled on the NE 28-61-3-5, 
which at that time had sixty acres open. This 
land was bought from Hendrik Kannegieter for 
$800.00, at payments of $100.00 a year at six 
percent interest. They built a house on it which 
cost about $250.00. To build a barn they used 
lumber from Joe's father’s old house. Joe 
bought a thousand feet of rough lumber for the 
roof for ten dollars. 

Joe can recall the first liter of pigs from the 
sow his parents gave them. She had seven pig- 
lets. He kept one back to increase the herd and 
shipped six, for which he received ninety dol- 
lars. “Boy,” Joe thought, “That's a lot of money.” 

The first year Joe was married, he used his 
dad's machinery. In 1939 he bought his own 
tractor, a Farmall “A”, for $850.00. He paid 
twenty percent down and got the balance from 
the bank in three installments at eight percent 
interest, He went custom crushing and sawing 
with this outfit at $1.25 per hour. Joe and Sophie 
bought their first car, a Hudson, in 1940 for 
$250.00. 

When Neerlandia built a new school, Joe 
and his brother Cecil bought the old two-room 
one and used it to build each of them a garage. 
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Funny thing — both of these garages later 
burned down. When Joe and Sophie’s burned 
down, it was quite a financial loss since Joe had 
quitea few tools, a power plant, and an almost- 
new Fordson Major tractor in it. The Tuiningas 
carried no insurance. But they were thankful 
when the community came to their aid by re- 
Placing the garage and tractor 

Joe and Sophie were one of the first to have 
electric power. They first had a thirty-two volt 
windcharger with a set of sixteen batteries to 
hold the charge, but soon found out they had to 
have a thirty-two volt power plant to supple- 
ment the charge. They were also one of the first 
to have running water, made possible with a 
stock tank elevated up about six feet. 

Joe was a jack-of-all-trades. He helped build 
the first garage in Neerlandia as well as the 
three-room school and the third church. One 
thing stands out in the building of the church: it 
hada high steeple and only a few dared to work 
up that high, among them Joe's brother Cecil, 
Tom De Groot, and Joe himself. 

Joe and his brother Cecil used to sing as a 
duet. Joe remembers the first song they sang 
was, “God's Way is the Best Way”. They were 
nervous and wondered how it went. They soon 
found out, as the applause was terrific. Later 
they formed a male quartet with the Wierenga 
brothers Ite and Ekke. They used to perform 
programs at the church, sing for shut-ins and 
old folks, and even had a recording made. 


Andrew, Reta, Sidney, Ctford, Sharon, c. 1950, 


Joe and Sophie had a family of seven chil- 
dren. Reta Bertha was born September 28, 1939. 
She became a school teacher. On July 15, 1960, 
she married Gary Haarsma, a farmer. They 
have five children and live in Winterburn. 


Clifford John followed Reta on July 11, 1941, 
and Andrew arrived March 18, 1944. 

‘Andy worked for a building contractor in 
Edmonton tor seme yours, chen fe moved ack 
to Neerlandia to farm. On February 25, 1977, he 
married Rinie Froma. They have three children: 
Derek Andrew born April 8, 1978; Charmaine 
Dorinda born November 18, 1980; and Lance 
Joseph born June 10, 1983. 

Sharon Gladys followed her brother An- 
drew on October I1, 1945. Sharon became a 
nurse and married Art Degner on July 10, 1967. 
They have three children and live in St. Albert. 
Arthasa backhoe operation. Following Sharon, 
Sidney Joe was born July 17, 1948. 

Four years later, on June 26, 1952, Cecil Her- 
man arrived. Cecil worked as a welder for Way- 
ward Steel. He married Marilyn Duker of 
Edmonton on November 26, 1983, and they 
now farm in Linaria. 

Last of all, on August 28, 1955, came Alfred 
David. Alfred married Dora Froma on March 
23, 1981. Karen Stacie was born to them on 
March 23, 1983. They farm in Neerlandia. 


Back: Andrew, Sharon, Ciford, Reta, Sidney. Front: Cecil 
Joe, Aired, Sophie, 1963. 


Whenever there was a fire in the country, 
people thought of Joe Tuininga. Joe wasa “dan= 
gerous” neighbour to have in the fall because, 
as far as he was concerned, any little clump of 
dead grass had to be burned. One time he 
nearly burnt out their neighbours, Oene Piers, 
and had to work one whole Sunday to keep the 
fire from spreading. Another time Joe was 
burning brush piles with Cliff, using waste oil 
and gas to make the piles burn, when a new 
pile burst into flames; s0 did Cliff. Joe jerked his 
Coat off and quickly wrapped Cliff with it and 
there was no harm done 
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One fall Joe and Cliff were combining. Joe 
was standing on the back of the combine be- 
hind the grain hopper, observing. Clifford 
shifted gears and then, looking back, he saw 
his dad’s shoes coming around with the level- 
ling auger in the grain hopper. He had fallen 
forward into the grain tank with the jerk of the 
shifting. Clifford was almost too scared to go 
up the combine to look at what had happened 
tohis dad. But he gathered his wits and ran up 
the ladder. There he found his father with his 
jacket, shirt, and T-shirt all wrapped around his 
arm so tightly that the bicep muscle in his left 
arm was being pinched off. With a jackknife 
Cliff cut through the clothing to free Joe, and 
then took him to the Barrhead hospital where 
he stayed for some days. After a number of 
‘weeks Joe was able to use his arm for which the 
family was very thankful to God. 

Joe and Sophie moved about a bit. After 
living on the NE 28-61-3-5, they bought the NE 
26-61-3-5, which had a better house and better 
buildings. Next they bought the S% 28-61-3-5 
from Henry Piers. As times progressed, they 
bought more land until they acquired nine 
quarters of land, which they farmed in part- 
nership with their sons. When they retired it 
was on an acreage on their original quarter. 

On December 18, 1983, Joe and Sophie cele- 
brated their forty-fifth wedding anniversary. 
Joe says the Lord has been good to them, for 
which they are thankful. 





















Joe Tuininga 






PETE AND TENA (VISSER) TUININGA 

Pete (Peter) Tuininga is a man who pursued 
a variety of interests throughout his life. It all 
began when he bought a truck and started 
hauling freight from Neerlandia to Edmonton. 











Because there was a lot of snow during the 
winter of 1926 the roads were often impassable. 
When the snow began to melt in spring it was 
no better, so after a few months he quit trying 
to truck to Neerlandia. 

Pete married Tena Terpsma in 1927 but, after 
a marriage of only eight months, she con- 
tracted polio and the Lord took her home. Pete 
had left school when he came to Neerlandia at 
the age of twelve. Realizing that he should 
finish his schooling, Pete now went to Edmon- 
ton to attend Alberta College. When he 
finished his course he once again began truck- 
ing, but this time between Edmonton and Barr- 
head. While in Edmonton he met Tena Visser. 
Tena had been born in Anjum, North Holland, 
the Netherlands, on January 31, 1910. She had 
come to Edmonton with her family in 1911. 
After leaving school she did housework and 
worked in a factory. 

Pete and Tena were married in Edmonton 
‘on March 23, 1930. Their first daughter, Grace, 
was born March 14, 1931. A couple of months 
later Pete quit trucking for good, this time to 
become a farmer. He moved his family to 
Neerlandia to live on the SW 20-61-3-5 which he 
had bought from his brother Jack. On this prop- 
erty there was a three-room house surrounded 
entirely by bush. Nevertheless, Tena, a city 
girl, was not lonely because, in addition to her 
husband and baby, there was a boarder — 
Pete's brother Jack, who stayed with them for 
five years. Furthermore Omke and Mooike, 
Pete's uncle and aunt, lived just a quarter mile 
away. 

‘Tena happily set up housekeeping in the 
house, which had its walls lined with heavy 
blue paper, Rising on a winter morning to find 
ice in the water pail, she would soon have a fire 
crackling in the wood stove. Then she would 
thaw ice to get water for coffee and start a pan of 
crushed wheat porridge which she would serve 

ith sugar and all the milk one wanted. She 
also served her home-baked bread. After 
breakfast Pete would set about the seemingly 
endless task of clearing the land. 

Pete and Tena had married during the De- 
pression when money was not easily obtained. 
Pete traded his car for cattle and horses, which 
were of more use to him on the farm. By 1933 
things had improved enough that Pete could 
buy an old Buick for $150. A second daughter, 
Sylvia, was born on December 18, 1933. 
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‘The quarter on which the Tuiningas lived 
had very poor soil. An old Indian who lived on 
the narrows of Shoal Lake told Pete that the 
Indians had burned the timber on that land. 
Originally there had been a heavy stand of big 
timber separating Shoal Lake and Freeman 
Lake, a couple of miles to the north. The Indi- 
ans got tired of going through this timber to 
hunt, so they set it on fire. The repeated burn- 
ing of the land had damaged the topsoil. 

‘The problem with the soil led indirectly to 
Pete beginning another venture — the hatchery 
business. It started like this: when Pete was still 
trucking, a man in another community did not 
pay a freight bill he owed Pete. After repeated 
visits to collect the debt Pete accepted two 
broody hens and two clutches of eggs in pay- 
ment, These Barred Rock hens and the result- 
ing chicks formed the basis of a flock of 
chickens which supplied the Tuiningas with 
eggs and an occasional meal of fried or roasted 
chicken. When the district agriculturist came 
from Westlock in response to Pete's request for 
advice about his soil, the D.A. asked, "Where 
did you get those purebred hens?” 

“Those are just scrubs,” Pete replied. 

“Well,” said the D.A., “if those are scrubs 
I'd like to see purebreds.” He went on to advise 
Pete to contact the Provincial Hatchery and ask 
them to blood test his chickens so that he could 
sell hatching eggs. Pete took his advice, and 
that was the beginning of an involvement with 
chickens that lasted until his retirement. At first 
Pete produced hatching eggs, then he went on 
the road blood testing, then he bought an in- 
cubator and began hatching eggs on the farm. 
Later he began a hatchery in Barrhead. He sold 
the hatchery in 1955, but continued in the com- 
mercial egg business. 

In the meantime other events were occur- 
ring on the Tuininga farm. A new frame house, 
which Tena soon made into a cozy home, was 
built in 1935. Jean (Georgine) was born May 8, 
1937 and Kiaas on September 18, 1938, Pete 
suffered an attack of appendicitis and had to 
have an operation. While in the hospital he also 
contracted pneumonia, possibly because of too 
much chloroform. He was in the hospital for 
ten days. When he was released Jack picked 
him up with the horses and sleigh. Because it 
‘was winter he was able to take a shortcut across 
Shoal Lake instead of going over the road. 
Tena’s parents were concerned that Tena had 


too much work to do with Pete being sick, so 
they helped her to acquire a gas-powered wash- 
ing machine. 

Roads in the forties were low and easily 
drifted in. One year Clarence and Pete Tuin- 
inga shoveled out the road from their homes to 
Henry Hiemstra’s place, a distance of one mile. 
They used big shovels which enabled them to 
cut four-foot-square blocks and tip them out of 
the way. The job took them a whole week to 
complete. A few days later another blizzard 
blew the road full of snow again. Often it was 
necessary to travel part of the way through 
fields because the roads were impassable. At 
other times the cars were left at Baker's Corner. 

As the time for the 1940 Christmas concert 
drew near, Sylvia, who had been home from 
school for two weeks because of illness, begged 
her parents to take her, and they promised to 
do so. The roads were drifted so they set out 
earlier than usual in order to get there on time. 
Every once in a while Pete would have to stop 
and shovel but eventually they got to the 
church — only to discover that the concert was 
over. Sylvia did get the annual treat of a bag of 
candy and an orange, so the trip was not en- 
tirely useless. 


{2g blzardn March. Cony Hemet and Kaas dlggngouta 
horse, 1950s. aes 


When the war began in 1939, sugar was 
soon in short supply. That led to another en- 
deavor for Pete — a love affair with bees. He 
raised bees to produce honey. Tena baked and 
canned with honey, and the family used honey 
on cereal and in beverages. Friends and family 
received jars of honey from Tena, who always 
gave generously of whatever she had. Even 
today Pete would like to keep bees, but he has 
Parkinson's disease and is too shaky to handle 
the bees without alarming them. He is knowl- 
edgeable and is more than willing to share his 
expertise. 
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About thirty years ago a salesman from the 
Alberta Nursery at Bowden came to Neerlandia 
and sold Pete his first apple trees. Pete, who 
inherited the Tuininga love for plants, was soon 
producing more apples than the family could 
use. Tena was once again giving the surplus to 
friends and relatives. 


Pte the apple man, 1965, 


‘Two more children were born to the Tuin- 
ingas: Lucille on November 27, 1942, and David 
on September 21, 1946, With six children there 
is always some excitement. Once when Grace 
and Sylvia were small, Grace gave Sylvia a hair- 
cut. This made Sylvia look so much like a boy 
that her parents began to call her Don, a nick- 
name that stuck throughout her childhood. Lu- 
Cille, at four years of age, inquisitively reached 
up fora jar on the table, spilling thick honey all 
over her face. Sylvia quickly wiped her nose 
lean to keep her from suffocating, and Tena 
cleaned up the mess. 

Time went on and all the children grew up 
and married. Grace married Cory Hiemstra. 
Sylvia married Henry Elzinga of Edmonton on 
June 29, 1955. They live on a farm near Sher- 
‘wood Park. On August 26, 1959, Jean married 
James Olthuis, now of Toronto. Jim teaches at 
the Institute for Christian Studies. Jean is co- 
ordinator of church activities. Klaas married 
Esther Nanninga, Lucille married John Piers, 
and David married Alida Vandergrift. 

Pete gradually retired as his sons were able 
to take over the work. Then he became inter- 
ested in yet another activity: woodworking. He 
makes toys for his grandchildren, and carves 
delightful figures of people and animals. 


Back: David, Grace, Pete, Sylvia, Kiaas. Front: Jean, Tena, 
Lucile, 1972. 


Pete and Tena are 
which they started. The bush is gone now and 


things have changed tremendously since 1931. 
The Tuiningas are happy in Neerlandia where 
God has been so good to them. They say, “It’s 
great place to live!” 

Lucille Piers 


SIMON AND BERTHA (WIERENGA) 
TUININGA 

In the summer of 1919 two seemingly unrel- 
ated events took place — one in the Nether- 
lands, the other in Canada. On June 23 in 
Uithuizen, Groningen, a thirteenth child, a girl 
who they called Bertha, was born to the Lam- 
mert Wierenga family. In Neerlandia, on July 
11, aboy, also thirteenth in the family, was born 
to the Klaas Tuininga family. They named him 
Simon. Both were born into very poor families. 
In the Netherlands the Wierengas were raising 
a family on the very low income of a farm 
labourer, augmented by the lite thatthe older 
members of the family could contribute. In 
Neerlandia the Tuiningas waged the tough bat- 
tle all immigrants faced to get started, made 
more severe by being a large family with many 
small children, having no farming experience, 
and living on a farm with poor soil. 

However, neither of the children noticed the 
poverty. In 1929 the Wierenga family moved to 
Neerlandia and for the first time the two chil- 
dren were members of the same district and 
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‘Simon on the original homestead, c. 1923. 


When Bertha was a girl. Bertha, Elle, Lammert, Jenny 
Wherenga, 1928 


attended the same church and school. In 1925, 
when he was six years old, Simon had to walk 
three-and-a-half miles to school along trails 
across country. On the way there he and his 
siblings usually joined the Joe Baker on Menne 
Nanninga children, depending on which trail 
they took. This situation improved for him 
when his parents moved to the NW 27-61-3-5, 
less than one mile from school. When the 
Wierengas arrived in Neerlandia, Bertha had to 
walk four miles to school, usually joining the 
Kippers children who lived one mile west of 
them. Later she had to walk this long distance 
back and forth to Young People’s Society and to 
catechism. Matters improved for her when she 
started working for Mrs. Koning, the store- 


keeper's wife, and Jan Koning bought her a 
bike, the first new one in the district. 

Simon’s most vivid memories, of when he 
was in the 7-10 age bracket, are of the annual 
pilgrimage of the Indians from up north to Lac 
Ste. Anne to collect their treaty money. They 
travelled with covered wagons, followed by 
men on horseback and many dogs. They often 
camped across the road from the Tuiningas. 
When they left, Simon used to race over to see if 
there were any arrowheads or spears lying 
around. 

During these years Simon had his first space 
flight. He and his nephew Albert Oldegbers 
climbed up a huge spruce tree and remained 
high in it while his brothers chopped it down. 
Fortunately neither of them was seriously in- 
jured, but the space flight program was halted 
immediately. 

Simon continued his studies at school and 
completed grade ten, which was unusual at 
that time. He then began what he considered 
the drudgery of farming: milking cows, clear- 
ing land by hand, and root picking. The only 
break was in the summer on hot Saturday after- 
noons or evenings when many boys and some 
married men would meet at the Shoal Creek by 
the Wilsons’ for their weekly swim. 

(On January 8, 1942, Simon was called up by 
the Government to report to the basic training 
camp at Camrose. For a young man who had 
never been in a train or bus, and had never 
been toa barbershop, this was indeed a trauma- 
tic experience. From Camrose he was posted to 
the Queen’s Own Rifles at Moose Jaw and later 
to the 14th Infantry Brigade Headquarters in 
Terrace, B.C., as a clerk. On January 4, 1944, he 
volunteered for training as air crew and was 
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‘Simon home on leave, 1945. 
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accepted. He received his wings in 1945 but as 
the war was almost over, he was never posted 
overseas. On August 23, 1945, he was dis- 
charged from active service but remained in the 
RCAF Reserve. 

In the meantime Simon had been courting 
Bertha and they were married in 1945. Simon 
took over the home place and his parents 
moved to the hamlet. The first years of their 
marriage were still the horse-and-buggy days, 
so it was a happy day when Simon and Bertha 
purchased their first car, a hard-to-start Edson, 

‘To augment their meagre income Simon 
bought scrap iron, much to the chagrin of his 
mother who said that in the Netherlands that 
work was reserved for the lowliest of the Jews. 
Simon likes telling of the time at the Reitze de 
Vries place when Reitze was driving a hard 
bargain over some old scrap, and his little son 
Jerry said, “Dad, does he have to pay us to 
dlean up our yard?” 

Simon had always been keenly interested in 
trapping and became quite successful at it, 
even supporting his family by it for several 
years after the war. He spent his winters trap- 
ping and hunting. It was not an uncommon 
sight in the Tuininga house to find a string, 
hanging full of frozen animals, tied from one 
wall to another above the kitchen heater. They 
had to be thawed out before they could be 
skinned. No room for squeamish women in 
those days! One day when Simon was shooting 
squirrels north of Freemen Lake he was sur- 
prised to meet first Mr. and Mrs. Bert Nanninga 
and then Mr. and Mrs. Charles Baker, all hunt- 
ing squirrels. He had thought this was a man’s 
domain! 

In 1954 Simon started his own trucking and 
livestock-buying business. He also built a large 
three-storey barn. On the lower floor he kept 
hogs and six milk cows. The rest of the barn was 
used to house three thousand laying hens, At 
first most of the work of gathering the eggs by 
hand and then brushing each egg to clean them 
for the hatcheries fell to Bertha for four or five 
days per week. She also milked the cows, sepa- 
rated the milk, and cleaned the separator and 
the milk pails. Fortunately, business soon 
picked up and some men could be hired to help 
with these tasks. 

Also about this time, the farm was strip- 
farmed so it could accomodate three hundred 
breeding ewes. Plans were to gradually switch 








the entire farming operation to the raising of 
purebred sheep. When the Government sheep 
Epecialst purchased, at top price, all the Tui, 
ingas’ ram lambs for breeding purposes, it 
looked as though they had arrived. Then ca- 
lamity struck — it was discovered that the 
prize-winning ram which Simon had pur- 
chased at the Calgary Stampede was related to 
aherd in England that had the dreaded disease 
scrapies. The Tuiningas had to dispose of all 
their sheep to the slaughter houses in Edmon- 
ton. 

For several years Simon and Romke Stel ran 
the trucking business and the garage at 
Neerlandia in a successful partnership named 
Stel-Tuininga. They also had the John Deere 
dealership which they purchased from Ann 
Mast. Simon, however, did not like the machin- 
ery business so, after several years, the part- 
nership was dissolved. Simon kept the trucking 
business, and Romke kept the garage end of it. 
Later Simon sold his trucking business to Case 
‘Van Beek and Clifford Tuininga. 

In 1961 the Tuiningas expanded by purchas- 
ing land eight miles west, and in 1968 they 
incorporated under the name Lazy S. T. Farms 
Ltd., named after their brand. In the middle 
sixties, Lazy S. T. Farms purchased a farm in 
Bloomsbury and on it built a three-hundred- 
sow farrowing unit. But in 1971 when Simon 
learned that he had leukemia he sold it, since 
his son, Bruce, was too young to manage it. 
Also in 1971 Simon was nominated by the Social 
Credit party to run for a seat in the Provincial 
Government, but his endeavour was not suc- 
cessful. 

Simon and Bertha have five children. The 
eldest, Sheila Rose (October 23, 1945), gradu- 
ated from Dordt College and taught in Thunder 
Bay, Ontario, where she met Louis Ypma. They 
were married July 14, 1972, and farm in the 
Taber area with their five children, Joanne Mae 
(December 23, 1946) married Harry 
Boessenkool, a banker, on June 21, 1968. They 
live in Lethbridge with their five children. Car- 
oline (October 10, 1949) married Peter Werk- 
man. Bruce David (February 24, 1953) married 
Davida Kuik. Bernice Joy (January 1, 1968) mar- 
ried Martin Peters. 

Members of the Christian Reformed Church 
since birth, Simon and Bertha joined the Cana- 
dian Reformed Church in 1965 and have both 
been active in church life, involved with com- 
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‘Back: Joanne, Sheila, Carol, Bruce. Front: Bertha, Bernice, 
‘Simon, c. 1965. 


mittees and societies. Simon has served as an 
elder and has been a delegate to Classis and 
Synod. Simon and Bertha love to travel and 
have visited several countries. 

Simon Tuininga 


HARM VAN DER WOUDE 

Harm Van Der Woude was born February 
16, 1876, in Niezyl, Groningen, the Nether- 
lands, and went to the U.S.A. in April 1897 on 
the Veendam. He worked in market gardening 
in Chicago and later moved to Michigan, where 
he raised potatoes. He made confession of faith 
{in 1910 and a year later he entered Calvin Col- 
lege and Seminary. When he graduated in 1921 
he was forty-five years old. He served as a 
minister first in Cutlerville, Michigan, then ac- 
cepted a call to be home missionary in Edmon- 
ton and Neerlandia and was installed in 
Edmonton in January 1924. 

During the following years Harm became 
acquainted with the Neerlandia people. He 
sometimes stayed with the Ingwersens when 
he was here and Case Ingwersen wrote the 
following in his memoi 


“His Calvinist preaching was powerful and 
he stressed the sovereignty of God and free 
grace. He would fulminate against people that 
exalted themselves, such as sleepers in church. 
Then he was no respecter of persons. If it was 
an elder that was rather sleepy, he would turn 
toward the consistory’s bench and say, ‘If you 


don’t stop that I will mention you by name.’ His 
preaching was not methodical; his ingenious 
spirit would come to expression and he would 
wander over the platform as if in the clouds 

‘Once he preached about Samson who killed 
a thousand Philistines with the jawbone of an 
ass. During his spirited speech he stepped off 
the platform and was suddenly standing 
among, the people. Waving his arms he 
shouted, ‘With a jawbone of an ass here a score 
(Killed), — then pointing to those on his right, 
‘There a score,’ — and motioning left again, 
‘with a jawbone of an ass killed a thousand 
men.’ 

In the very first years, when he was home 
missionary for Edmonton and Neerlandia, he 
sometimes came to Neerlandia for three 
months at a time. He boarded with the store- 
keeper and was so enthusiastic about the 
Neerlandia settlement that he also, even 
though it was to help someone else out, bought 
a piece of land and, full of zeal, began to work 
the land. Carrying an axe on his arm, he would 
go in clean, white clothes to his property and 
lear the land. At night he would return, black 
and witha torn shirt, and {Hermina Ingwersen] 
would say, ‘But Dominee, that shouldn’t be, 
surely that isn’t work for a Dominee?’ 

‘Ach, missus, het gaat toch zoo mooi (Ah, 
missus, but it goes so nicely),’ he would reply. 
He did not keep the property long but gave it 
away for a song to someone with less than he 
had. By nature he was very gentle, which he 
showed in many ways. 

The farmer with whom he stayed had a 
haystack close to the house. To prevent the hay 
from becoming completely ruined by the nu- 
merous rabbits, the farmer had dug a pit beside 
the haystack and covered it with sticks and 
snow so that the rabbits would fall in. During 
the evening the Dominee heard the crying of 
these animals and said to the [farmer's] sons, 
‘Come on boys, lets have a look. Oh, how 
terrible, let’ let the poor animals go free again.’ 
and one, two, three — all of them were let 
loose. 

One time, during the winter, the Dominee 
and an elder went on huisbezoek. That was by 
sleigh, of course. Of the team of horses, one 
was very fast and the other very lazy. Without 
using the whip, it was impossible to get the lazy 
horse to trot. But using the whip was against 
the principles of the Dominee. So they went 
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Harm lived close to the church. 


along at a footpace — ‘That horse knows better 
than we [what is best],’ said the Dominee.” 


Harm left Edmonton and Neerlandia in 1927 
to serve in Hoboken, New Jersey. In 1929 he 
accepted the call to be full-time minister in 
Neerlandia. A new parsonage had just been 
built, so that became Harm’s home. He enjoyed 
living in the country and bought some land 
across the road from the parsonage. On it he 
built a barn and a chicken coop. He kept chick- 
ens and sold the eggs to buy groceries. On his 
plot he had a patch of raspberries and he also 
raised a garden each year. Annie and Jennie 
Schoonekamp would sometimes help him pick 
raspberries. Harm would pick the green ones 
as well as the ripe ones and tell the girls, “Tjust 
keep pulling until they come off.” 

At that time the congregation was relatively 
small and, since Harm was a bachelor, the 
whole ‘congregation became his family. He 
hired the Schoonekamp girls to do the house- 
keeping for him. First Jennie worked there for 
three or four years. She was paid fifteen dollars 
amonth and would come every day at 7:30 a.m. 
She would first make pancakes for breakfast — 
Harm loved rich, sweet foods and also, being a 
typical Dutchman, loved potatoes. Besides 
cleaning house, Jennie would serve a warm 
meal at noon and also make supper ready for 
the Dominee. After Jennie, Annie did the 
housekeeping. When Annie married, Harm 
hired Mrs. Wagelaar of Edmonton. She was a 
widow with grown children and stayed at the 

arsonage while she worked there. Mr. 

Kitrick, a teacher, also boarded at the par- 
sonage while he was teaching in Neerlandia. 




























John Wierenga, Harm, 


Harm enjoyed smoking sigaren. He would 
sometimes smoke one as he paced up and 
down the hallway and kitchen of the parsona; 
preparing his sermon. He said that he could 
prepare his sermons in his head. At night, he 
usually slept with a cap on because his head got 
cold. 

Harm often visited the families living in the 
Centre. Even though he was known for his 
“isolationist” views, he was good friends with 
the Ashleys, who were not members of the 
church, and gave presents to them on special 
occasions. Harm also enjoyed visiting the 
Neerlandia farmers and understood their prob- 
lems. As well, he often had company over at 
the parsonage — ministers such as the Revs. 
Bates and de Kroon would come to visit him. 

Soon after coming to Neerlandia Harm 
bought a used car, an Essex, Many times he 
drove people of the community to the hospital 
in Barrhead or in Edmonton. For instance, he 
took Hilligje Bos to Barrhead when she had to 
have her teeth pulled and also brought Janke 
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"My barn and chicken coop, Neeriandia.” 


Hiemstra to the hospital when she was sick 
with pleurisy (1934). 

‘A friend of Rev. Van Der Woude's, Rev. E. 
Kooistra, who had known him since his stu- 
dent days wrote: 

He wasa very ordinary person and deeply serious, 
witha sober and practical ew of fe. He was a man of 
prayer He stayed away fom all modern habits and he 
Uistiked iti we were too “cty-fied.” He appreciated 
good humour but never have! heard him gossip oF ell 
Shady stories" 

He felt much more at home in Neeslania withthe 
farmers than with the Amsterdammets, the “city 
bred’ and the Dutch- American members of Hoboken, 
He was not forward and had a humble character and 
easy-going nature. He was a Groninger with most of 


sa Mes 


the good qualities ofthat people, among thema strong 
faith, honesty in dealing, uprightness in walk of life, 
knowledgeable in the Reformed doctrine. However, a3 
‘burden to himself and to others, he was too stiff and 
Stubborn in his own chosen way 
He preached what he believed and he believed 
swhathe preached. He walked with God, he was aman 
of prayer he trusted with chile simplicity in his 
Tord and Saviour. He was a good preacher, 2 faithful 
servant, and a worm friend. Loneliness, disappoint- 
ments, and sufferings were his share too, especially 
the last years of his if" 

Harm suffered from diabetes and even- 
tually he had problems with poor circulation in 
one foot. In February 1940 he informed the 
Neerlandia consistory that he was sick and 
would have to leave soon. He received 
honourable emeritus a year later and left 
Neerlandia in March 1942. He retired to Illinois, 
where he had relatives. It became necessary to 
amputate his leg and he died February 1, 195 
as a result of the operation, 

“Excerpts taken from an article written in Dutch inthe March 
14, 1980, issue of de Wachter. 


JOHN AND SUSAN (ANEMA) VANEE 
John (Jan) Lubert Vanee was born April 14, 
1903, in the province of Drenthe, the Nether- 
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lands. His parents were farmers. When he left 
school, John first worked on the farm for his 
father and then as. horse-and-bugey chauffeur 
foran uncle. In 1927 he immigrated to Canada. 

John chose Alberta because of an advertise- 
ment in the Netherlands offering free farmland 
in Alberta — and John wanted to farm. After 
arriving in Canada, John worked for a number 
of farmers in southern Alberta, learning the 
English language and familiarizing himself 
with the country. 

John Vanee knew only one person in 
Neerlandia, John Schuring, He came because of 
this and his dream of being a land owner. In 
1931 he filed on NW 28-62-3-5 in the Vega area. 

With the three thousand dollars he had 
saved up on working in the oil fields, John 
purchased the necessary equipment and sup- 
Plies for the farm and home; he also built aban 
for his livestock. His livestock —a couple cows, 
a few pigs, and some chickens — came as a 
wedding gift from his in-laws, John and 
Froukje Anema. Prices for farm produce were 
very low at this time. The cream check usually 


paid the grocery bill. 

In January 1933, John married Susan Ane- 
ma, Susie had worked in Edmonton and also 
helped on the Anema farm prior to her mar- 
rage. 


ohn and Susie, 1982. 


Just one month after John and Susie were 
married, as they were heading home after 
church, they were overtaken by a runaway 
team of horses. The cutter was upset, and John 
was trampled by the horses. He was uncon- 
scious and taken to the Barrhead hospital. Dr. 
Verreau took John to Edmonton for examina- 
tions. John remained in a coma for a month. 
During this time the livestock were brought to 
the Anema farm and Susie stayed in Barrhead 
with John, living with the Pete Bootsma family 
while John slowly recovered. They were back 
on the farm by spring. Friends and relatives 
helped with fencing and other chores while 
John was recovering. Susie did a lot of outside 
work too. 

On June 4, 1934, John and Susie's first child, 
Frances, was born. Wilma was born June 23, 
1937, 

The family outing was on Sunday. John and 
Susie had two bikes. They would each take a 
child on their back and bike the seven miles 
one-way to church. They would arrive early 
enough to go to Susie's parents for coffee, stay 
for church and maybe even lunch, and then 
bike back home again. 

By the year 1939, prices for farm produce 
began to improve and the Vanees could afford a 
new house. They also bought a 1930 Model A 
car, which had a rumble seat in the back. The 
girls found it delightful in the summer, but very 
cold in winter. 

On April 25, 1941, a daughter, Doreen Ca- 
tharina, was born. Three girls, but no boys, to 
help on the farm. 

In the fall of 1941, the Vanees nearly lost 
their new home to fire: the filling of the gas 
lamp was left until dusk — with a burning coal 
oil lamp standing nearby. The gas fumes ig- 
nited. In an instant the back hall was in flames. 
The fire was extinguished with the evening’s 
milk and water that was stored in a barrel. Sus- 
ie's clothes caught fire and she was badly 
burned, resulting in a month's stay in the Barr- 
head hospital. Frances stayed with the Bert Bos 
family so she could attend school in Vega. Burn 
treatment consisted of washing with salt water 
and recovery was slow. Susie’s sister Annie 
stayed with’the Vanees during this difficult 
time, helping inside and out. Susie could not 
walk unaided for a time. 

The next few years were more prosperous, 
but John did not relish farming with only 
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Wnima, Susie, Doreen, Frances, and John, ¢. 1944. 


daughters. He also disliked the cold Alberta 
winters and wished to seek a climate more like 
his native country. 

In the spring of 1946, John and Susan sold 
the farm to Ewald Stoik. After selling all their 
belongings by local auction, they moved to 
New Westminster, B.C. It was here that their 
son was born in 1947. John and Susan have 
retired in North Vancouver; yet their roots are 
in Neerlandia 

Frances Churchill Vanee 


PETER AND VICTORIA VAN 
HOOFDAKKER 

Peter van Hoofdakker (c. 1892) had been 
born in Izendoorn, Gelderland, the Nether- 
lands. He took up the NW 15-62-35 in April 
1927 and moved there with his wife, Victoria (c. 
1895), and their two children Peter (c. 1923) and 
Josephine (c. 1921). 

Peter Sr. had proved up his land by 1934. He 
had cleared thirty-seven acres, and owned 
three cattle and four horses. In May 1927 he had 
builta 14 by 16-foot log house. Later he built a16 
by 14-foot frame granary and a 14 by 26-foot log, 
stable, had dug a 28-foot well, and put up two 
miles of fencing. 

The Hoofdakkers were Catholic and not 
well-accepted by the Neerlandia community. 
In 1947 they sold their farm and moved to Syl- 
van Lake. Later they moved to Saskatchewan. 


JOHN AND JOHANNA (INGWERSEN) 
VISSER 

John Visser and his younger brother Ray- 
mond came to Neerlandia in 1928. Their father 
had taken up land much earlier, but as he had a 


good job in Edmonton and Mother Visser was 
not too interested in farming, the two boys 
were sent to work the land. They were still 
quite young — John was 15 and Raymond was 
14, but coming from a large family, work was 
quite natural to them. The location of their land 
was the SE 3-62-3-5. Their father had built a 
small shack on the place, so the boys took up 
baching. During the winter months they would 
return to Edmonton, until they got some cows 
and horses and had to stay to feed them. 

John and Raymond's main task was to clear 
the land and this kept them busy from morning 
till night, as there were many trees on their 
land. Young as they were, they were con- 
scientious workers and those trees steadily 
came down. During the summer months, one 
of their sisters would come and keep house for 
them; sometimes even Mother would stay fora 
few months. Those were good times for John 
and Raymond, as they themselves were not 
very good cooks. When alone, they usually ate 
bread and rice or, for a change, barley. They 
soaked the barley in water and added some 
raisins for flavour. Froukje Anema, who was a 
close neighbor, baked their bread and did their 
laundry. 

By this time the pioneer days were pretty 
well over, and the Visser boys did not experi- 
ence the hardships the earlier settlers went 
through. With the help of their father, they 
soon acquired some horses and the necessary 
machinery to work the land. After a few years, 
they also got some cows, chickens, and pigs. 
Wah the aeinon of animals, thei work tr 
creased, and now they also had to milk the 
cows, separate the milk, and feed the pigs, 
among other chores. 

It was not all work for them though. Many 
evenings were spent with the young people of 
the community, playing ball or doing some 
other activity. When John was 18, he became 
interested in a girl named Johanna Ingwersen, 
and after a four-year courtship, they were mar- 
tied. The wedding was on a Sunday afternoon, 
October 28, 1934. Rev. Vander Woude tied the 
knot. The bride was beautifully dressed in a 
$4.98 dress ordered from Eaton's catalogue. 
Those were the days of the Great Depression, 
and money was as scarce as hen’s teeth. Hogs 
were the only worth a few dollars on the mar- 
ket, and milk and eggs were hardly worth ship- 
ping. But on the farm no one went hungry; 
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there was always plenty of eggs, butter, and 
cream. Wheat was finely crushed and used for 
breakfast cereal, or Johanna made it into brown 
bread. 

















ohn, Johanna, July 1, 1989, 


After the Depression was over, farming be- 
came more progressive. Tractors began to re- 
place horses. John kept up with the times, and 
soon bought a new Oliver 80 tractor. That was 
quite an improvement. He no longer needed to 
feed, water, and harness five or six horses. All 
he had to do was fill the tractor with gas and go 
to work. 

When Raymond married Annie Tuininga in 
May 1937, he and John divided the land. Ray- 
mond took the north half and John took the 
south. After a few years, Raymond sold his half 
to John. In the meantime, John had rented Bill 
Oldegbers’ quarter directly to the south, and a 
school quarter from the government 

In 1935, a year after John and Johanna were 
married, they were blessed with the birth of a 
son. They named him George, after Grand- 
father Visser. He was their only child, since a 
rare blood condition prevented them from hav- 
ing any more children. In 1944, they decided to 
adopta baby girl. After writing to the adoption 








agency, they soon received word that a child 
was available. She was a tiny baby of only five 
pounds at two weeks of age. They named her 
Linda. She brought a big change to their lives, 
and George, who had ruled the roost for eight 
years, was not too happy with the turn of 
events. But Linda soon became part of the fam- 
ily, and John and Johanna were happy they had 
taken that step. 


John, George, Linda, Johanna, c. 1947, 


John was always active in community af- 
fairs, serving terms as a member of the consis- 
tory, the store board, and the school board. He 
always enjoyed these activities, and they added 
variety to his life on the farm. Johanna kept 
active at home, spending her days cooking, 
cleaning, and gardening. Her joy was flowers 
and Johanna put much time and energy into 
beautifying their home and farm. Sometimes 
she would even draft John into helping her 
transplant shrubs about the place. 

As George became older he helped with the 
chores, and when he was 16 he quit school to 
take a more active part in farming. In 1956, he 
married Florence Baker. They took up resi- 
dence in the farmhouse, since John and Johan- 
na had built a new house a few rods farther 
north. At that time John and George became 
equal partners and remained so for 20 years. 

Meanwhile, Linda finished high school and 
went to Dordt College, where she received her 
Bachelor of Arts degree in education. She mar- 
ried a fellow teacher, Henry Heinen, who is 
vice-principal in Lethbridge Christian School. 
Henry and Linda live in Picture Butte, Alberta, 
with their three daughters. 
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As George and Florence's family grew up 
and took an active part in farming, John de- 
Cided it was time to leave the farm and did so in 
1977. This did not necessarily mean he stopped 
working. He bought 12 acres of land in the 
hamlet of Neerlandia, built house on one plot, 
and subdivided and sold the rest. He also 
worked for Plains Western Gas Company ob- 
taining easements. He enjoyed this job as it 
enabled him to meet many’ people. Later he 
became a salesman for Faramor Hog Equip- 
ment. Since John’s retirement, he and Johanna 
tend the shrubs and flowers which grace their 
yard. 

Johanna Visser 


RAYMOND AND ANNIE (TUININGA) 
VISSER 

Raymond came to Neerlandia in 1928 when 
he was fourteen years old. He and his brother 
John made improvements on the SE 3-62-3-5, 
which had been filed on by their father. The 
quarter was split up with each brother getting 


eighty acres. 

‘Summers were spent picking roots and 

grubbing stumps, sometimes for someone else 

for one dollar per day. For the first few winters 
the boys went back to Edmonton, but soon 
some livestock was purchased and that meant 
full-time baching in Neerlandia. A few dollars 
could be made in the winter by skidding logs 
with a team of horses in the bush. The pay for 
this was two dollars a day. 

In the winter of 1926, Raymond worked at 
Bill Williams’ lumber mill. He sawed lumber on 
permit and received some lumber in trade for 
‘wages. He had enough lumber to build a home 
for himself and his new bride at the cost of 
$380.00. 

The lucky girl was Annie Tuininga. Her fa- 
ther, Klaas Tuininga, had given her thirty-five 
dollars to get ready for her marriage to Ray- 
mond. With this she purchased her dress for 
eleven dollars, her shoes for six dollars, and a 
pretty headband for seventy-five cents from 
the T. Eaton Company. A gold ring was five 
dollars and then there was money left for cur- 
tains for some of the windows. The rest of the 
windows had to have flour-sack curtains. 

Raymond and Annie were married May 2, 
1937, in the afternoon church service. There 
were no frills and there was no honeymoon. It 

\e to think about spring planting, so the 


Calvin, George, Frank, Susanne, Grace, 1949, 


first week they fanned grain with a hand-driv- 
en fanning mill. They had no well but gathered 
rainwater from the roof for the wash. The first 
summer the rain water was yellowish from the 
new yellow shingles. 

Raymond and Annie's first son, George 
Raymond, was born in the Barrhead hospital 
on June 10, 1938. Annie was brought there by 
Ike Nanninga, who had a car. Baby clothes and 
other laundry were washed on the scrub board. 
‘Two years later, June 18, 1940, Calvin was born. 
Many of the babies were still being delivered at 
home so Raymond and Annie decided Calvin 
could be too, but it was a breech birth, and Dr. 
Kickham from Westlock had to come out to the 
farm to deliver him. 

Raymond and Annie had little money, so in 
order to buy a gas-powered washing machine 
they borrowed from Raymond's sister Lucy. 
‘The washer was eighty dollars, but free carbon 
monoxide fumes came with it. Care had to be 
taken not to operate it in an enclosed area 

Raymond milked five or six cows, and the 
weekly cream cheque of $2.50 came very close 
to paying for the groceries. He also bought his 
first tractor, a John Deere H, in 1940 for eight 
hundred dollars. Raymond bought the tractor 
primarily for breaking land, but it did not have 
enough power so he traded it with Klaas 
Wierenga for a Cockshutt with more power. 

On May 24, 1942, a third son, Allen Frank, 
‘was born. One year later Vissers purchased the 
$¥220-62-3-5 from Pete den Hartog Jr. for twelve 
hundred dollars. The two quarters had only 
fifteen acres of cleared land, but several local 
men now owned a Caterpillar and dozer, mak- 
ing clearing much easier. 








Susanne was born June 14, 1945. She had a 
birthmark shaped like a V and Pake Tuininga 
said it was V for victory in World War Il. The 
next year Annie had a serious operation on her 
womb performed by Dr. G. L. Whistle in Im- 
maculata Hospital, Westlock. God was with 
Annie and her life was spared. 

Their second girl, Grace, was born August 
4, 1948. In 1950 they bought the E¥ 8-62-35 
from Bill Bouwman, who moved to Rocky 
Mountain House. The purchase price was six- 
teen thousand dollars, and the land was almost 
all cleared. They moved in April (1950) to a 
house with a power plant, running water that 
ditor run (he piges were Foren) ante reel 
bathtub. What luxury! The yard was land- 
scaped, and there were trees and even raspber- 
ry bushes on it. The other place was sold to 
John Visser. 


Raymond and Annie, 1936. 


For the first years on the new place, the crop 
was almost completely dried out, and what was 
left was hit by hail. There was no hail insurance 
program either. Grain was bought to keep the 
animals for the winter, and the money from the 


pigs went to pay the feed bill. There was no 
getting ahead those years. 

In the summer of 1980, on August II, Bett 
Jean was born. It was too bad for the hired girl, 
Sophie de Groot, who was left to can two tubs 
of green beans when Annieleft for the hospital 
Itturned cold and froze hard that week. Annie 
was knitting mitts in the hospital, and Dr. W. 
Kier said, “You'll need them.” The year 1950 
also brought the first family allowance 
cheques, so that helped a little to feed six hun- 
gry mouths, 

Vissers canned hundreds of jars of food for 
the winter. All the vegetables were canned — 
green beans, peas, carrots, and sauerkraut 
being favourites — as well as beef and pork. 
Then Annie canned wild strawberries, saska~ 
toons, blueberries, rhubarb, and about two 
hundred jars of raspberries. There was no 
shortage of work. 

In 1955 Raymond bought another two quar- 
ters (N% 17-62-35) from Albert Tiemstra Sr. 
Every fall he was expected to make a payment 
to Albert, and with the last payment Albert 
brought a bottle over to toast the new owners. 

‘Two more children were born: Ronald on 
December 10, 1953, and Valery Anne on Febru- 
ary 7, 1955. That made four of each kind — a 
well-rounded family. By this time (1955) the 
house had been rewired for Calgary Power, and 
timesaving appliances such as an electric stove 
anda refrigerator plus the self-cleaning separa- 
tor made life much easier. None of the children 
experienced serious illness — just the minor 
sctapes and bruises of childhood. The children 
often played with the neighbouring 
Strydhorsts, with whom a favourite pastime 
‘was swimming in the nearby creek. 
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One day in 1963 Raymond and Annie were 
driving near Barrhead when they saw a Beaver 
Lumber Company pre-fab house. Their old 
house was too small, and they sure could use a 
new one. That drive cost Raymond twelve 
thousand dollars, buthe got a lovely new home 
out of the deal. Annie was very happy with the 
new house and all the room. 

Meanwhile the children were growing up 
and leaving home. George went into radio tele- 
communications, working mostly in airports 
until his health forced him to quit. Calvin 
bought land in Vega (W¥2 9-63-3-5) in 1972 but 
left later for Victoria, B.C. Here he became an 
apprentice carpenter and also met his future 
bride, Rita Schalkwyk. Rita was born 
Hendrika Johanna on February 12, 1956, in 
Krimpen aan de Lek, the Netherlands. Her 
father is a minister and immigrated with his 
family in 1958 to Vancouver Island. Rita had 
attended Geneva College near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., and taught in Victoria 
for one year. Calvin swept her off her feet and 
they were married August 13, 1978. 


Calvin and Rita moved to Vega in April 1979. 
‘They have three children: Matthias Ryan (June 
14, 1979), Hannah Joy (December 19, 1980) and 
Hilary Hope (January 9, 1983). Calvin operates 
Calvin R. Visser Construction as a contractor, 


‘Back: Calvin, Rta. Front: Hannah, Hilary, Matthias, 1963. 


rents his land out, and has some livestock. He 
loves hunting. Rita is involved with La Leche 
League in Barrhead and also loves to read and 
sew. On the side they raise Balinese purebred 
cats, 

Frank spent many winters working in lum- 
ber mills in the area and farming in the sum- 
mer. He got the N¥2 17-62-35 from his parents 
and put his money back into his land for brush- 
ing and breaking. He now farms full-time and 
lives in a trailer. Susanne took a RNA course 
and worked in Barrhead and later in Leth- 
bridge. In Lethbridge she met Luke Hummel 
and married him in 1967. They live in No- 
bleford and have three daughters and a son. 

Grace also went into nursing, working in 
Barthead and Edmonton, and then in London, 
‘Ontario. She married Robert Docherty in 1975, 
and they live in Windsor, Ontario. They have 
three boys. Betty worked in Edmonton keeping 
records in a medical centre. She married Ed 
Reus in 1973. Betty and Ed live in Millwoods 
and have two girls. 

Ron met Sally Clark while attending the 
Barrhead high school. Sally had been born in 
Rocky Mountain House on July 6, 1955. Her 
father was a game warden with Alberta Fish 
and Wildlife in Barrhead. While Ron was work- 
ing for Barr Construction, Sally was working as 


Back: Grog, Fon, Raya. Front: Pam, Sal 
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waitress at Trail Esso (now Pelletier). They were 
married June 1, 1973, and moved to a trailer on 
the home farm. Ron began farming with his 
father, and together they built a farrowing barn 
forhogs. The chicken barn built six years earlier 
was converted into a hog barn. Ron and Sally 
continue to farm on NE 8-62-3-5. Their children 
are Raya Dawn (June 5, 1974), Gregory Dale 
Ganuary 26, 1976), Neil Patrick (May 19, 1979) 
and Pamela Megan (February 5, 1982). Ron en- 
joys hockey and plays for the Neerlandia 
Homesteaders. Sally enjoys sewing, reading, 
and visiting. 

Valery followed in her sisters’ footsteps and 
went into nursing. She worked at Vegreville, 
Coaldale, and Westlock. She married Garry 
Message in 1980, and they live on a farm in 
Pickardville with their one son. Valery con- 
tinues to work at Immaculata Hospital in West- 
lock. 

In 1977 Raymond and Annie moved to Barr- 
head. Since then Raymond has worked as 
custodian for Barrhead United Church and at 
other odd jobs. He often drives to Neerlandia to 
assist his sons. Annie worked for Preventive 
Social Services for five years. She no longer 
works out but remains active in swimming and 
art classes, and sings in the Blue Heron Choir. 
The Vissers attend the Barrhead Christian Re- 








formed Church and are happy to be healthy, 
useful citizens. 
Annie Visser 


ANDRIES AND HENDRIKA (WERKMAN) 
WIERENGA 

Andries Wierenga (May 26, 1883) and 
Hendrika Werkman (April 4, 1882) were mar- 
tied May 12, 1906, in Uithuizen, Groningen, the 
Netherlands, where they had both been born. 
Andries was a foreman of farm labourers. Be- 
sides working himself, he was paid for each 
worker he had. The family also operated a store 
in their house; Hendrika did the clerking. They 
were doing well financially, but for their twelve 
children the prospects for future advancement 
were dim. 

Then some agents came from the U.S.A. 
and Canada. Alje Vanderlaan, a rich American 
businessman, first swayed Andries by showing 
him all his money and telling him that the 
U.S.A. was a good place to get it. Then in the 
winter of 1927 Bill van Ark came. He was a 
Canadian agent (and former Neerlandia resi- 
dent), and Andries organized a meeting for 
those who were interested in hearing him. 
They were told that there would be jobs and 
houses ready upon arrival in Canada. 

Andries decided to immigrate. Hendrika 


‘Anchies, Hendrik, and Lammert Wierenga families on the Flindam, 1928. 
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preferred not to leave but did not have much 
say about it. Their oldest son, Herman (April 
14, 1907), had immigrated to the U.S.A. in 1927, 
and that is where the family hoped to go. But 
immigration to the States was restricted, so 
they settled for Canada. Andries’ brothers 
Lammert and Hendrik also decided to immi- 
grate to Canada with their families. 

In preparation for the trip Andries and his 
son Klaas (April 24, 1908) took English lessons, 
but Hendrika refused and never did learn to 
speak English, Andries paid cash for his fam- 
ily’s fare — six thousand gulden for eleven chil- 
dren, Hendrika and himself, their clothing, and 
some furniture. On March 28, 1928, they left 
Uithuizen. When they were ready to board the 
Rijndam they were told that the boat was very 
full and the only places left were in first class. 
Everyone was astonished at the good food they 
received aboard; it was different than the Dutch 
“meat and potatoes” they were used to. But 
Hendrika and many of the children could not 
enjoy anything since they were terribly seasick. 
‘They arrived in Halifax on April 7. From there 
they took the train west, arriving in Edmonton 
on April 12. They had expected to go to 
Camrose, but were told they had to go to 
Tofield. Hendrika was disappointed and was 
sure that “we just threw our money into the 
sea.” On April 5 they arrived in Tofield, a small 
settlement with only a few houses. Nothing 
had been arranged as was promised, so they 
had to live in the train for two weeks. After 
Andries found work with a farmer they were 
given a house to live in. 


Just landed, 1928. Back: Alberje, Tenie, Hendrika, Andries, 
‘kiaas, John. Front: Ben, Lambert, Gladys, Henry, Joe, 
‘Sophia, Jenny. 


During that time Rev. Selles was the travel- 
ling pastor for immigrants. He advised them to 
;0 to Neerlandia since a Dutch settlement had 
mn established there. Acting on that advice 
Andries, his son Klaas, and his nephew Ite 
decided to have a look. In October 1928 they 
arrived at the Siebren Tiemstra home. They 
were somewhat shocked by the primitive con- 
ditions compared to their home in the Nether- 
lands, but when Siebren showed them the 
cellar where provisions for the winter months 
were stored, new hope arose. 

Siebren took them around and showed 
them which homesteads were still available 
They decided to move to Neerlandia, although 
people in Tofield tried to discourage them by 
telling of the very wet land and poor conditions 
in Neerlandia. 

Besides taking up a homestead (SE 
12-62-3-5) in 1928, Andries bought the NW 
26-61-3-5 for six hundred dollars from John 
‘Terpsma. It had sixty acres cleared and a 24 by 
30-foot log house on it. The remainder of the 
family arrived on December 6, 1928, except for 
two older daughters, Albertje (April 22, 1909) 
and Trientje (March 28, 1910), who had found 
employment in Edmonton. 

One of the first times Andries and his broth- 
er Lammert were in the Neerlandia Co-op, they 
were mistaken for Italians. Melle Elzinga went 
home and told his family about the Italians he 
had seen, so two of his sisters promptly went to 
have a look at the strangers. 

For Hendrika, the conditions in Neerlandia 
were quite different from what they were used 
to. They were plagued by bedbugs and when 
the warm weather came the mosquitoes were 
intolerable. Hendrika put newspapers around 
herlegs under her stockings to keep from being 
bitten. Another son, Martin, was born May 28, 
1929. A son, John (Jan, December 9, 1913), 
drowned in the Athabasca River on August 11, 
1937, while on an outing with a Young People’s 

‘oup. His body was found a number of weeks 
later in a log jam at Chisholm. One day in April 
1939 Gladys (Klazina, October 24, 1918) was 
cooking when the stove exploded. She was se- 
verely burned and the house was destroyed 
Gladys died in the hospital six months later 
(October 26, 1939). 

Ben (Berend, July 2, 1912) had taken out the 
NE 26-61-3-5 as a homestead in 1931. In 1941 
Andries bought the N¥ 22-61-35 for his son 
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‘Back: Ben, Klaas, Herman, Andries. Front: Martin, Joe, Henry, 
Lambert, 1998, 


Herman, who was planning to move to 

Neerlandia. He later obtained the Ns and SW 

23-61-3-5 to help his sons begin farming. 
Andries served in consistory and also on 


the school and store boards. In 1950 Andries 
and Hendrika retired to Edmonton. The broth- 
ers, except Ben who also moved to Edmont 
farmed seven quarters cooperatively. Andries 
passed away April 29, 1952, due to cancer. 
Hendrika passed away August 26, 1955. 

Klaas farmed for a number of years in 
Neerlandia, then moved to Lacombe to farm. 
He married Grace Swaanefeld, and they have a 
family of ten children. Albertje married George 
Sonnema of Edmonton, and Trientje married 
Gerben Tiemstra. Ben is living in Neerlandia 
with his sister, Sophie (Siepke, November 19, 
1916), and her husband, Joe Tuininga. Jennie 
Gantje, February 2, 1915) lives in Edmonton 
with her husband, John Olthuis. Lambert (May 
1, 1920) married Elizabeth Bos and moved onto 
the homeplace. Henry (Hendrik, November 
24, 1921) married Rulie Wiegers. Joe (Johannes, 
October 23, 1922) married Hilda Peters, daug! 
ter of John and Elizabeth. Martin and his wife, 
Wilma Visser of Edmonton, moved onto the 
NW 23-613-5. 


Wilma Wierenga 


CLARENCE AND HELEN (EMMERZAEL) 
WIERENGA 

Clarence (Klaas) Wierenga came to Tofield 
with his parents in 1928, but when they moved 
to Neerlandia Clarence went to Edmonton. The 
Tofield butcher for whom he had been working 
helped him get a job in Burns packing plant. 
After two years there, Clarence went to 
Neerlandia where he filed on the NE7-62-3-5 in 
July 1931. 

‘On June 11, 1942, Clarence married Helen 
Emmerzael. They lived in the one-room shack 


(Clarence breaking in the late 1930s. 
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that had been Clarence’s home, but pulled a 
granary close toit to serve asa bedroom. At that 
time the road ended at Clarence’s farm—only a 
path trailed through to the farms west of them. 
Although Clarence had a Model A coupe, the 
Wierengas had to make their honeymoon trip 
to the farm with horse and wagon because rain 
had made the road, which was full of holes, 
impassable for a car. That summer the 
Wierenga’s housing was improved when they 
bought the William Dieleman house and 
moved it to the farm. To this two-room house 
Clarence added a lean-to kitchen and pantry. 

During the 1940s Clarence bought a six-volt 
generator to provide electricity. Later he up- 
graded the system by buying bigger generators 
and a wind-charger. 

Clarence began well-drilling to supplement 
his farm income. He bought a rig from William 
Olthuis in 1943. For the next twenty-five years 
he drilled many wells. The two wells that meant 
the most to Clarence were the ones he drilled 
for Home Oil and Clarence Mast. In 1958 Carl 
Mast, who operated the telephone switch- 
board, came with a message that Home Oil 
wanted Clarence to drill a water well in Swan 
Hills. Clarence took the job and drilled the well 
for them. Italways amused him that a company 
that was in the drilling business was unable to 
drill a simple water well. Turning the tables on 
them, Clarence drilled a well that produced 
gs. He was drilling for Clarence Mast and was 

jown about four hundred feet but had not 
struck water. Thinking it was a dry well he let it 
sit for a couple of months. Finally he decided 
that he might as well pull up the rods. When he 
got about a hundred feet of rods out, the well 

lew. Water and natural gas spouted sixty feet 
in the air. Sad to say, after about six weeks the 
well stopped flowing. Clarence put in a cylin- 
der and rods as in other wells 

Clarence did custom breaking with a steel- 
wheeled tractor. Helen helped on the farm and, 
on June 1, 1949, she also took up a homestead, 
the NW 2-62-45. 

Six children were born to the Wierengas: 
Henry William, February 14, 1943; Marjorie 
Johanna, January 16, 1944; Arthur John, Janu- 
ary 22, 1945; Frankie, December 22, 1945; 
Leonard Joseph, August 20, 1948; and Carolyn 
Hilda, April 3, 1953. Frankie was born one 
month premature; he had an open spine and 
lived only forty-four hours. Carolyn was also 


Helen (seated) visiting Carolyn in Calgary hospital, 1957. 
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born physcially handicapped and lived in the 
Red Cross Crippled Children’s Hospital in Cal- 
gary from 1954 to 1964. Then she went to the 
Glenrose School Hospital in Edmonton. While 
there she graduated from high school. 

When Henry started school there was no 
bus service but since Clarence went out drilling 
every day he could take him to school. He 
made an arrangement with Reitze De Vries and 
Jake Schuurman, who also had school-age chil- 
dren, that he would take their children along if 
they would pick them up after school. This was 
done until the first school bus, a one-ton truck, 
took over the job. 

The children are grown now. Henry mar- 
ied Lena Ribar. Marjorie married John De Kam 
on May 13, 1963. Three children were born to 
them but their oldest son, Randy, was killed in 
a traffic accident in 1975, The following year 
they adopted a seven-month-old baby. They 
live on a farm near Barrhead. Arthur married 
Dorothy Walsh. They have three children but 
the marriage ended in divorce. On August 20, 
1982, he married Yvonne La Bonte. They live 
with her two children ona farm in Bloomsbury. 
Leo's home is in Westlock, but he has worked in 
the Arctic since 1974. Carolyn now lives on her 
own in Edmonton and prepares floral arrange- 
ments for various occasions. 

In the spring of 1964, Clarence was diag- 
nosed as suffering from cancer and died Au- 
gust 1, 1975. After his death Helen worked and 
lived in Barrhead for a few years but then 
moved back to the farm. 

Helen Wierenga 


HENDRIK AND HILJE (PETERS) 
WIERENGA 

Hendrik Wierenga (January 26, 1886) and 
Hilje Peters (May 14, 1889) were married in May 
1911. They lived in Uithuizen, Groningen, the 
Netherlands, and seven children were born to 
them there: Clarence (Klaas, February 26, 1912); 
Tenie (Irientje, April 26, 1913); Kay (Katrien, 
December 16, 1914); John Jan, June 6, 1916); 
Sophie (Siepke, September i7, 1917); Joe 
(Johannes, May 29, 1921); and Lambert (May 11, 
1924), 

Owning only a smalll place in the Nether- 
lands along with a few pigs, cows, chickens, 
and ducks, the dream of owning more land and 
having more freedom was very appealing to 
Hendrik and his two brothers, Lammert and 


Andries. They had heard about Canada, the 
land flowing with milk and honey. With great 
expectations, in the spring of 1928, the three 
families set sail for Canada on the Rijindam, not 
knowing what was in store for them and what 
obstacles would have to be overcome before 
their dream would be a reality. 

During the voyage, Hendrik was seasick 
most of the time. For the Wierenga children, 
though, the trip was an adventure. They used 
to wander over the decks and investigate the 
many interesting things on the ship. One day 
two of the cousins discovered a big bathtub, 
something they had never seen betore. They 
had a great time in the tub — until they were 
discovered. There were dances on board the 
ship, but being good Gereformeerde folk, none 
of the Wierengas were allowed to watch 

During the train trip, Hilje usually sat with 
her sister-in-law Hendrika. As they looked out, 
Hendrika would say, “Look at those old huten 
(huts) and that's what we will have to live in.” 
The immigration agents had shown them pho- 
tos of nice farm homes, not of log houses. Both 
women were discouraged. The families had 
taken sausages and bread along to eat on the 
train. They eventually landed in Tofield, Alber- 
ta, where they stayed in the train for three 
weeks before'a place was found to live in. 
Hendrik and his family moved in with Lam- 
mert's family in a house called Tofield House, 
but it was crowded, so Hendrik soon found 
another house. It was divided in two and Anne 
and Haitena Elgersma lived in the other half 
with their two sons, 


Back: Klaas, Tena, Hendrik, Hie, Kay. Front: Sophie, John, 
Lambert, Joe, 1928. 


Hendrik found work with farmers in the 
area, Tenie and Kay managed to find jobs for 
about ten dollars per month. The language 
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barrier made it difficult for them and also 
meant less pay, since those who could speak 
English made fifteen dollars per month. Hilje 
had difficulties taking on new tasks as well as 
household duties. While chopping wood using 
a double-edged axe, she swung it back too far 
and struck herself on the head, causing a deep 
cut. The neighbours patched it up forher so she 
saw no need to go toa doctor. 
After the Wierengas had lived in Tofield for 
x months Rev. Selles, a visiting preacher from 
Edmonton, told them of the Dutch settlement 
in Neerlandia and encouraged them to move 
there. With new hope the family boarded the 
train for Barrhead. (Their son Clarence moved 
to Edmonton.) Upon their arrival in Neerlan- 
dia, they set up temporary residence in an old 
store building on the Kampnar place. The fam- 
ily became part of the Neerlandia community 
and attended the Christian Reformed Church. 
Hendrik took up a homestead (SW 32-61-3-5) 
and, while the family lived in the old store 
building, built a small lumber house on the 
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moved into their house on the homestead. At 
first drinking water was taken from the creek 
but later several wells were dug using a shovel. 
One well was dug around seventy feet deep. 
The dirt was lifted out with a rope and pail. 
Hendrik had a narrow escape while digging 
one well when the rope broke while the boys 
were lifting the pail out of the well and a fall 
pail of dirt fell, just missing him. Another time 
he returned to continue digging a well and, 
after jumping in, discovered that a porcupine 
had found its way into the hole but had not 
found its way out. He was not sure if it would 
have been worse to encounter a live porcupine 
or a dead one, as the stench was almost un- 
bearable. 

One time while clearing land Hendrik had 
anaccident. He had been climbing up the trees 
with a large chain which he wrapped around 
each tree in order for a team of horses to pull it 
over (after cleaning the dirt away and chopping 
the roots). While climbing one tree he slipped 
and fell. The chain and the fall broke several of 
his ribs and injured his shoulder. He managed 
to walk home despite the pain, and did not 
think it warranted a trip to the doctor. Many of 
the trees that were cleared were used to make 
fenceposts which were not only used for fenc- 
ing but were also traded for secondhand ma- 
chinery brought by a trucker from Callihoo. 


Trading fenceposts for machinery. Lambert, Hendrik, Tene, 
Sophie, Johanna, John, Hif, c. 1937. 


A quarter mile of corduroy road was built 
overa stretch of muskeg between the Wierenga 
homestead and the Centre. Hendrik cut and 
laid the roadbed of logs and, through coun- 
cillor Joe Holwerda’s influence, the M.D. of 
Shoal Creek supplied the dirt to finish the road. 

Tenie married Albert Tiemstra in 1931. Also 
in 1931, Sophie began working for the Koning 


ly, which she continued to do for about 
four years. Around that time, Hendrik took the 
contract to clean the two-room school. He 
would have to chop the wood and bring it in. 
Sophie helped clean, since she was staying at 
Konings’. Some of the money was used to pay 
off taxes. Hendrik worked as janitor until 1936. 
Kay had married Dick Fisher in 1935, and Soph- 
ie married John Molodowich in 1938. 


Joe, John, Lambert standing, ¢. 1996. 


Hendrik made many of his own tools which 

he needed such as punches, chisels, and wood 

lanes. He was very athletic and, even though 

fe was short and stocky, could cutran many a 
younger man. 

Hilje was always busy scrubbing and clean- 
ing, as well as mending and patching clothes. 
For meals, she would cook up big pots full of 
soup or potatoes. After the morning service on 
Sunday, some of the Lammert Wierenga family 
often came over since it was quite far for them 
togo home between services. They would have 
dinner at Hendrik and Hilje’s and then they all 
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would go to church in the afternoon. Another 
daughter, Johanna, was born December 14, 
1934. 

Hendrik worked out to obtain some live- 
stock, usually paying for the animals by clear- 
ing land for others. When he got a horse he 
made his own hamess, but did not put any 
breeches on it. As a result, if he was in the 
cutter and pulled, the cutter would pull up 
against the horse’s heels. The cutter was also 
homemade. Hendrik had made a removable 
cutter box so it could be taken off the sleigh 
during the week when the sleigh was needed 
for other things. The cutter box sat ina frame on 
the sleigh. 

‘One winter day, when Hendrik was coming 
from the store with the horse and cutter, he 
realized that they were going at too fast a pace 
to make the bend that went south in the road 
just before Menne Nanninga’s. So he pulled on 
the reins to slow the horse, but the more he 
pulled the faster his horse went. They went 
around the bendat sucha clip that the box came 
right off the sleigh and Hendrik was under it 
When he came from under the box, the horse 
and sleigh were out of sight. After that, 
Hendrik bolted the cutter box to the sleigh 

Once Hendrik was bringing a boar home in 
a wagon box with boards across it to keep the 
boar in. Hendrik rode on the wagon too. But 
soon the boar was pushing the boards up with 
his snout and it appeared he would not stay in 
for long. So Hendrik figured he would fix that 
boar and sat on top of the boards to keep him 
in. But to no avail — within a short time 
Hendrik was flying through the air and landed 
on the roadway. The boar soon followed. An- 
other time, Hendrik had to fight off an angry 


Lambert, Joe, Bert Nanninga, Johanna, John Molodowich Jc 
withthe moose, Daisy, c. 1945, 


‘sow. She attacked him while he was in the field 
and, to keep her away, Hendrik had to hit her 
with her piglets — she finally backed off, but by 
that time all her piglets were dead. 

In 1942 the Wierengas became the proud 
owners of a newborn moose calf, whom they 
named Daisy. Daisy became a real pet for ev- 
eryone, especially Joe and Lambert. She soon 
graduated from the milk bottle to the milk pail 
and would often cry for her milk. She loved to 
follow the family around the yard, nuzzling 
them affectionately. On one occasion the dog 
nipped Daisy in the heel while she was follow- 
ing Hendrik during chore time. She nearly 
cleared Hendrik, but one hoof clipped him on 
the head, knocking him flat to the ground. Just 
to try Hilje's temperament, Daisy would often 
walk up to the kitchen windows, licking them 
all over as she looked in. She also loved to help 
herself to the cabbage patch, taking a nip out of 
each cabbage. When she was not making a nui- 


“The Brotherhood.” John, Lambert, Joe, 1946. 


sance of herself, one of her favourite pastimes 
was walking along the furrow behind the plow. 

‘About 1940 a large stucco house had been 
built. In 1947 Joe married Grace Tuininga and 
John married Agnes Zwaaneveld. Lambert 
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married Sophie Anema in 1949, and took over 
the family farm. At that time Hendrik retired so 
he, Hilje, and Johanna moved into a house 
which they had purchased at the Centre 
Johanna later married John Kostelijk. Hendrik 
ssed away March 22, 1954, at 68 years of age 
from a heart attack. Hilje moved into the Barr- 
head Nursing Home in 1974 and passed away 
September 17, 1975, at 86 years of age. 
Lambert Wierenga 


HERMAN AND HARRIET (WESTRA) 
WIERENGA. 

Herman and Harriet Wierenga lived in 
Neerlandia for a short happy eight years. They 
moved to the area in 1942 from Randolph, 
Wisconsin, where Harriet, born April 10, 1916, 
was raised. In 1934 she married Herman, who 
was orginally from the Netherlands. 

twas not easy to leave Wisconsin with three 
youn children, but they were motivated by 

jerman’s parents, Andries and Hendrika 
Wierenga, who farmed in Neerlandia. Herman 
and Harriet had been renting a farm in Wiscon- 
sin and were confident they would have a bet- 
ter chance of owning land in northern Alberta. 

Herman and Harriet arrived in Neerlandia 
with their children Dixie (Edigna, August 27, 
1935), Andrew John (December 2, 1937), and 
Gladys Hendrena (August 10, 1940). They lived 
on Herman's father’s farm until March 1943 
even though they had their own little home on 
the property — a cedar-sided house they had 
bought near Barrhead and had moved on skids 
to the farm. 


Harriet, Dixie, Andrew, Herman, Gladys in front, c. 1940. 


Like most people in those days, they man- 
aged to get by without electricity or running 
water, cooking their meals on a wood stove. It 
was different from what Harriet had been used 
to in Wisconsin, but that did not worry her too 
much. She was young, had her little family 
about her and, because she believed things 
would get better, was ready to put up with 
anything. 

‘The land Herman bought in March 1943 was 
known as the Wilson farm (NE 22-61-3-5). The 
Wilsons had a telephone, which the Wierengas 
were quite happy to take over as it was a luxury 
few country people enjoyed. 

‘The Wierenga’s fourth child, Peter, was 
born December 31, 1945. Since Barrhead was 
without a doctor for a while that year, he was 
born in the Westlock hospital. 

The Wierenga children were happy and 
healthy in Neerlandia although their daughter 
remembers the school as being so cold that the 
frost stayed on the inside walls throughout the 
school day. The children wore heavy ski pants 
which they had to keep on all day. 

Women had little chance to participate in 
activities outside the home; they were just too 
busy. Harriet remembers all the canning she 
did —a tremendous amount. She canned hun- 
dreds of quarts of beans from their garden as 
wellas fruit from B.C. All of that work was done 
on a wood stove! The only thing Harriet was 
unable to learn was splitting wood, even 
though all the other women seemed able to do 
it 

With the increasing flow of immigration 
from the Netherlands, Herman became in- 
volved in the work of finding new homes for 
immigrant families. In 1948 he started workin 
for the Immigration Society of Canada, whic! 
was sponsored by the Christian Reformed 
Church. He tried to keep up with his work on 
the farmas well, but eventually found itimpos- 
sible to manage both. 

Although the Wierengas enjoyed life on the 
farm, Herman sold the arm t his parents in 
September 1949 and he and his family moved to 
Edmonton. In the years following, they bought 
a house there and had two more children. Her- 
man worked hard for the Immigration Society, 
believing that in this way he could make his 
contribution to society. 

It was in the course of his work that God 
took Herman from this life. On July 3, 1954, he 
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‘was returning to Edmonton with an immigrant 
family to whom he had been showing a farm 
near Camrose when he had a head-on collision 
at Nisku, near Edmonton. Herman was killed, 
along with three of his four passengers — a 
young mother and her two children. The driver 
of the other car died too. 

Harriet tried to carry on as well as she could 
and, with the help of the Christian community, 
raised their six children, But there was a further 
trial awaiting the family. On August 11, 1963, a 
head-on collision ona dusty road north of 
Neerlandia took the lives of Harriet’s daughter 
Gladys and son Andrew and Andrew’s wife, 
Carolyn. The only survivor was Gladys’ fiancé, 
Jerry Joldersma. The two couples had been 
driving in the area on their way to visit rela- 
tives. Andrew and Carolyn left behind a two- 
year old son, Mark, who was not with them. In 
1974, Harriet moved into an apartment in St. 
John’s Parish Hall, where she works as a house- 
keeper for a priest. 

Harriet Wierenga 


LAMMERT AND HENDERTJE 
(OOSTERHEERT) WIERENGA 

Lammert (March 7, 1875) and Hendertje 
une 25, 1879) lived in Uithuizen, Groningen, 
the Netherlands, with their family of fifteen 
children. Lammert was a farmhand, and even 
though he got the hardest jobs and highest pay, 
it was not enough to keep such a large family 
clothed and well fed. As the older children 
grew up they began working and bringing 
money home too. In 1928 some CPR agents 
from Canada held a meeting Uithuizen. 
Their talk was smooth and silky: in Canada one 
could eat meat everyday — as much as one 
wished; there would be work available for the 
men and girls, and there would be houses 
ready to move into. Lammert was uncertain 
about emigrating, but his brother Andries 
wanted him to come with them and offered to 
lend him some of the money for the trip. The 
burgemeesteroffered to lend money as well. So 
a decision was made. It was not made lightly, 
but with prayer for the Lord's guidance. 


Back: Jantin, Catherina, Sophie, Kiaas, Hendk, Grace, te, Tent, Johanna. Front: Jenny, Lammert holding Hennie, Eke, 


‘Andrew, Hendertie holding Elie, Bertha, . 1925. 
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Lammert and Hendertje sold their house 
and furniture, and packed their personal be- 
longings into big boxes for the trip to Canada. 
When they left from the station in Uithuizen, 
the burgemeester and many others came to say 
farewell to the large group of about seven fam- 
ilies that were leaving Uithuizen. Lammert and 
Hendertje said goodbye to their sons Klaas 
(1905) and Hendrik (1906), who were staying 
behind and whom they did not expect to see 
again. After all, the agents had said, “You are 
burning your ships behind you. You'll never 
get back!” 

At Rotterdam Lammert and Hendertje and 
thirteen children boarded the Rijndam. After 
nine days they landed in Halifax, where they 
boarded the train. They were headed for 
Camrose, Alberta, where jobs and houses were 
supposed to be waiting. The train was dirty, 
slow, and noisy and had no beds! At the stop in 
Winnipeg they were told that things had 
changed — they were going to Tofield instead 
of Camrose. On April 12 they arrived in Tofield 
where they were welcomed by cold weather 


and snow on the ground. There were no 


houses ready for them either, so they had to 
live in the train car for a few weeks. When Ite 
(August 9, 1903) got double pneumonia, the 
family was moved to Tofield House, where a 
private nurse came to look after him. Some 
farmers from the area came and offered jobs to 
the men, so Ite and Andries found work there. 
Ekke (March 17, 1915) and Andrew (Andreas, 
January 2, 1917) found light work ina coal mine. 
Trientje (March 29, 1903), Grace (Grietje, Au- 
gust 19, 1907), Sophie (Siepke, February 1, 
1909), Catherina (Catrien, April 12, 1910), Jan- 
tien (August 14, 1911), and Johanna (February 
26, 1913) soon found work housekeeping. 


‘Martin Banninga, Andries Wierenga, ite, Lammert clearing 
land in Tafel 
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Sometime later Rev. Selles of the Christian 
Reformed Church in Edmonton came to visit 
the new immigrants and held services in the 
Tofield House. He told them about the Dutch 
settlement in Neerlandia. In the fall of 1928 the 
Wierenga men went to Neerlandia and took up 
homesteads. Lammert took up the NW 
12-62-35 in November 1928. That winter Hen- 
dertje and the smaller children stayed in a 
rented house in Edmonton, and the older girls 
went to the prairies (Nobleford and Granum) to 
work for Dutch farmwives who wanted Dutch 
girls to help. The girls made twenty to twenty- 
five dollars a month — a good wage for that 
time. Ite worked on a dairy farm in Edmonton. 

Lammert and Ekke worked on the home- 
stead and built a log house, One day when they 
were clearing, Lammert was scraping dirt off 
some roots with a shovel and Ekke was chop- 
ping the roots with his axe. Somehow they got 
too close, and Lammert’s hand was cut. They 
first went to Henry Kippers’ house. There they 
found Lammert’s brother Andries — with a 
bandaged hand. One of his sons, too, had acci- 
dentally cut him with an axe and Andries had 
made a visit to Dr. Verreau in Barrhead. Lam- 
mert also had to go to Dr. Verreau to have his, 
hand bandaged, but he had to stay in the Barr- 
head hospital for nine days. 

When the log house was ready in the sum- 
‘mer of 1929 Hendertje and the children came 
from Edmonton. Hendertje did not mind the 
homesteading life and never complained about 
the conditions. She fixed up the log house so it 
was cozy, and it kept the family warm. Klaas 
Tuininga Jr. saw Wierengas when they first ar- 
rived and was sure, after seeing their dark col- 
ouring, that some Frenchmen had moved into 
the area. Hendertje always told the children 
that they had descended from an Indian 
princess. 

Soon after Lammert came to Neerlandia, 
Henry Kippers gave hima piglet. After feeding 
it Lammert sold it for thirty-nine dollars. Then 
the Depression came, and market hogs sold for 
only three dollars. The girls, though, sent all 
their money home, and that helped to buy 
horses, cows, and things that were needed on 
the homestead. Ite also moved to the home- 
stead to help with the work, All the clearing on 
the quarter was done by hand. Ite took out the 
NE 12-62-3-5 in 1930. Three years after coming 
to Canada Lammert had paid back all the 
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money which had been borrowed for the trip. 
The older Wierenga girls soon married: Grace 
to Oene Piers in 1931; Trientje to Klaas Tuininga 
Jr. and Sophie to Henry Kippers Jr. in 1932; 
Catherina to Joe Holwerda in 1934; and Jantien 
to Nick Vriend. 

In the early forties a lumber house was built 
on the homestead. Hendertje died December 
14, 1943. During the forties more of the 
Wierenga children married. Johanna married 
Joshua Rowaan in January 1941, In 1943 Jennie 
Gantje, April 1, 1918) married Andy Elzinga, 
and Elie (leltje) Margaretha (July 4, 1924) mar- 
tied Norman Terpsma. Bertha (Lambertina) 
Hendrika (June 23, 1919) married Simon Tuin- 


inga in 1945. Andrew married Rene Janssen in. 
November 1942, and Ekke married Egberdina 
Norden in July 1948. 

Ite married Henny Bartels in 1951. They 
moved to Ontario, where Ite died in October 
1956. Hennie (Hendrika, January 3, 1921) re- 
mained single and lives in B.C. with Catherina. 

Lammert never felt at home in Canada. He 
was fifty-three years old when he came, and 
never mastered the English language. He went 
back to the ‘old country’ twice and would have 
stayed there had it not been for his children 
living in Canada. He died August 4, 1962. 


Wierenga Family 


You know you're an old-timer if you can remember: 

— bamboo binder whips. 

—a use for last year’s catalogue. 

— where Anema’s comer is. 

—when skidding meant dragging logs with a horse and not 
sliding sideways with your car on an icy patch 

—when an angry glare from Rev. Van Der Woude could silence 
you. 
“— when everyone wore their best clothes to the July First 
picnic. 

— when playing cards was considered a sin. 

—when the only recreation for dating couples was parking on 
a lonely road. 

— the night the church burned down. 

— going to school barefoot. 

—aislate as something to write on and not as floor covering. 

—when you had to sit through a reading of all of Psalm 119. 

— how cold the outhouse was in winter. 

— threshing crews coming down the road and being able to 
identify the teams. 

—when you took piano lessons on the organ 

— going to the creek on a class hike or for a wiener roast. 

— the difference between a one-holer and a two-holer. 

—when horsepower meant how many horses you had. 

— when five children made a small family. 

— what Rev. Van Der Woude said, and quote him to prove a 
point. 
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1946-1984 


Beginning in 1946 Neerlandia entered a new era. The Second 
World War was over and the soldiers were returning home, some 
with their European brides and others with the girls they had met 
and married during their training in B.C. 

Then came the postwar immigrants from the Netherlands. 
Though many stayed for only a short time, several made Neerlan- 
dia their home. 

The young people born in Neerlandia in the previous decades 
were also marrying and making their homes there. With the in- 
creased mobility of modern transportation, there was more com- 
munication with other Reformed churches. The young men of 
Neerlandia brought home their brides from Edmojton, Lacombe, 
and Nobleford. As other young people began attending colleges in 
the U.S.A., more bonds were formed and more young men and 
women began a new life in Neerlandia 

The experiences differ but together these are the people who 
help to make the community of Neerlandia. Its their stories which 
are told in this section. 
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“THERE IS NO PLACE ANYTHING LIKE THIS PLACE, 
ANYWHERE NEAR THIS PLACE, SO THIS MUST BE THE 
PLACE” 

1, Sandra Lynn Wichers Olthuis, was born in Chicago, Illinois, 
on December 12, 1951. I grew up in Bradenton, Florida, having 
moved there with my parents in 1952. I graduated from Manatee 
High School in 1969 and attended Trinity Christian College in Palos 
Heights, Ilinois, from 1969-73, It was during this time at Trinity that 
Imet Frederick David Olthuis and as they say the rest is history . 

It was May 1973 when I was first introduced to life in Neerlan- 
dia. What I had expected and anticipated it to be, as a town and 
future home of Fred and me as a married couple, turned out to be 
mere imagination on my part. The “Neerlandia Flighway” seemed 
an endless stretch of hills (having since been to Jasper I now know 
what real hills are) and the light at the end of road seemed so far 
away. The road itself was a mystery, for who had ever heard of 
Paving a road with oil? Our street in Bradenton was paved with 
shell which is also unusual but, having grown up with it, it was 
labelled as normal and oil deviated from this norm. This biased 
thinking towards my new life in Neerlandia took years to be re- 
placed by acquiring Neerlandian viewpoints towards life within 
and without the community. 

The William Olthuis home was one-half of a mile east of the 
Neerlandia crossroads and if you have grown up with streets and 
avenues, you know this giving mileages and directions is a totally 
useless method for finding one’s way around. Now, of course, I see 
itis the only way to navigate in the countryside. No doubt it would 
not have taken me two months to remember which side of the road 
the farm was on if I had been more open-minded and had not 
construed Neerlandia as being upside-down. 

When Fred and I arrived at the farm and got out of the car [ 
immediately noticed a peculiar smell in the air. This was unexpected 
because Fred had told me that it did not smell! Fred’s parents were 
waiting up for us in the kitchen and while this appears insignifi- 
cant, it was my first introduction to visiting at the kitchen table. In 
our home the only activity done at the dining table was eating, In 
accordance with our normal living pattern we only ate three times a 
day and I had no conception of morning and afternoon “lunches”. 
In the two months that followed it was great being on the receiving 
end of the huge delicious meals and all the home-baked goodies. 1 
had never prepared a full course meal by myself and the only 
baking I had done was with prepared mixes. Little did I realize what 
it would be like to provide and be responsible for the preparation 
and sometimes the delivery of this same fare for my husband three 
months hence. [remember my feelings of despair once when I went 
to the store to buy frosting for a cake. I could not imagine that the 
Co-op did not stock this essential! The feelings worsened when | 
went home and I tried to make the frosting myself with ordinary 
sugar. I soon came to the conclusion that my college education was 
not going to help me in becoming a homemaker. Poor Fred learned 
tocope with four-pound pies, raw or soggy vegetables, and various 
burnt offerings. It took eight years and the help of a dear friend 
before I seriously undertook baking bread from scratch. Fred must 
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have been fearful bécause for years he had been served rock biscuits 
and, undoubtedly, was not to anxious to have stone bread. 

My first visit to the “center” took only 5 minutes but it was a 
shocking experience .. . culture shock! I wondered where the 
wooden sidewalks were (Neerlandia was a “western” town) and 
where Dads office was — being a County Councillor I knew he 
must have an office. I later saw his chair in the council chambers in 
Barrhead and I saw his secretary everyday: Mum Olthuis. The 
Christian Reformed Church building looked quite large and im- 
pressive on the outside but once inside I was disappointed in its 
plainness. My hometown church was originally a small and simple 
cement block structure so I was just hoping for something special 
Over the years I learned to appreciate it for the Word presented 
there and saw it as the meeting place it was. I was impressed by the 
fact that everyone went to either the Canadian Reformed or the 
Christian Reformed Church. Meetsma’s Garage seemed quaint as 
did the homes, and the school was just a plain old school. The 
Neerlandia Co-op was the center for the center and I enjoyed going 
there for the mail and found it a great place to shop without money. 

As is the case when you move anywhere new, there were a lot 
of people to meet. The first people I met were Ered’s family. Fred 
was the youngest one at home, so of course everyone seemed and 
was older. Coming out of a college campus situation and from a 
family where all but one were at home, it was strange to go visiting 
and also to visit families. I tried to remember Fred's brothers and 
sisters by who was married to whom, how many children they had, 
and how far away they each lived. As time passed each had a special 
place in my memory for what they had taught me and T often 
wonder how they had the patience during that transitional stage 
froma know-nothing to a know-it-all. This was especially true with 
Fred’s parents who lived on the same yard. Initially I thought this 
arrangement very undesirable but as it turned out I could not have 
survived without them helping and teaching me whenever { 
needed them. This cataloging of people by marriage partners, num- 
ber of children, and farm location was also the way I kept everyone 
else straight. Since almost everyone was a farmer the few that were 
not were the easiest to remember. It appeared that everyone was 
either a Tuininga, Wierenga, or Nanninga. I was never sure who 
used to be which before marriage but I was sure that they were all 
related. It was common to distinguish the various people with the 
same first or surname as “Joe of Sophie”, “Elsie's Henk”, “Joan from 
Ralph’, etc. . . It was not long before I concluded that visiting was 
the favorite pastime in Neerlandia and it was an avocation everyone 
shared. It was easy to engage in because of the everyday familiarity 
with everyone's work and family and there were not that many 
other social outlets. 

My father sold frozen foods and we never hada garden sol had 
to get used to the idea of home-grown vegetables and fruits. It was, 
interesting to see how things grew above ground and in the ground 
and how each vegetable was picked and then frozen or canned. This 
learning process for acquiring the skills and knowledge for planting 
and preserving initially seemed a burden and at times | thought if] 
had folearn one more thing I would scream. I remember going with 
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Rose Olthuis and her children to pick apples. When we got home 
and she volunteered to demonstrate how easy it was to make 
applesauce I rebelled and passed the apples on to another poor 
soul. I was never fully persuaded that all the results were worth the 
effort or tasted any better than store-bought. Of course in terms of 
dollars and cents it is more economical to have the wife invest her 
time in gardening rather than buying everything at the store. An- 
other Neerlandian natural resource which it took me awhile to get 
used to was the water. Fred’s Dad would run the faucet until it was 
ice cold and then take a drink and pronounce the water the best 
anywhere. Needless to say I thought he was crazy, first of all for 
wasting the water and secondly because I thought it tasted awful. 
‘Through experience I discovered it was best to run the water for 
awhile because it allowed the natural gas, which came out with the 
water and caused it to shoot out at the most inopportune times, to 
escape. The water also fizzed, which confirmed my suspicions that 
itwas not as good as city water. Later on Tlearned that you could not 
waste the cold water because you did not pay for any water; besides 
that Dad had dug the well himself, and eventually I did acquire a 
taste for the water. 

I was overawed by the life and abilities of the farmer, par- 
ticularly those of Fred whom I married on July 28, 1973. It appeared 
that he could do everything, whether it was fixing or working with 


the machinery, of which there was an endless variety, or handling 

the many aspects of a hog operation. I had no idea he had so many 

talents and it was obvious that he needed them all. Never having 

been around animals and much less a pig, I found these creatures 

wit their peculiar habits quite amusing, Known to eat almost 
t 


anything, they were ingeniously employed as garbage disposers 
through the use of the “slop bucket”. Usage of an empty ice cream 
pail for edible garbage, a burn barrel for other waste, and a third 
container for tin cans and bottles was a novelty to me since I had 
grown up with black garbagemen who came to the back door for our 
garbage cans. Until Fred built his feeder barn in 1975 he ran a few 
sows outside and housed his feeders in an old barn. The barn was 
dark and forboding with dangling spider webs and it was very 
smelly. It was not my favorite place to be in but when you are 
someone's shadow you go wherever he goes. [adopted a pair of old 
coveralls and often “helped” Fred with his chores. I thought it was 
fun when the pigs got out and we had to chase them back into their 
enclosure. I soon realized through Fred’s verbal commands that 
there was a right and wrong way fo get pigs to go where you want 
them to. One adventure I remember was when a sow had farrowed 
by the far fence line and I obediently went down there with a pail to 
put the little pigs in. I thought this was cruel and heartless but who 
‘was I to make another judgement? The sow was not too fond of this 
idea either but fortunately I was on the right side of the fence and 
Fred soon had her “coaxed” back to the pen for a family reunion. 

‘There was also the time Case Van Beek came to load a boar which 
had tusks. After about an hour of chasing Fred and Case around he 
finally decided to follow the bait, an enticing sow, up the ramp and 
later that week we got a souvenir tusk. Another misadventure was 
when I was helping Fred take out a fence. Again through Fred’s 
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verbal barrage I surmised that there was a right and wrong way to 
do this job. When the chain is wrapped around the fence post and 
the command is given to “pull”, this does not mean to deliver a 
wrenching tug. Could I help it if the tractor jerked when [let off the 
clutch too quickly? The gradual tightening of the chain is also 
essential when one is pulling another vehicle with the tractor. The 
job is no less difficult when one is in the driver's seat of the vehicle 
being towed. Watch the chain, watch the hand signals, keep a 
steadyfoot on the clutch, be ready to brake, and make itall a smooth 
operation. Somehow driving a tractor was not the same as driving a 
car. To this day whenever Fred asks me to help pull him out or tow 
him with the tractor I shudder. 

The only livestock on our farm were hogs, but one summer we 
had a horse and filly fenced in our backyard. This satisfied my 
yearning to have a horse and reinforced Fred’s dislike of them. | 
never knew a horse could train a human but every time we went 
away and came back she would whiny for her food and water. I 
remained afraid of horses, but did manage to somewhat overcome 
my fear of dogs. Fred’s parents had a Doberman pinscher and after 
wealhing arcana her the first two weeks I accepted the fact that she 
did notbite. She was very affectionate and the two puppy litters she 


gave us were adorable. We kept one male pup for ourselves and 
commenced training him. Although he was good company and an 
adequate watchdog we hoped training a child would be easier and 


more rewarding. 

Some of the facts of life in the country that made an impression 
on me and also at times frightened me were the total darkness at 
night, the quiet, and the howling of the coyotes. These three things 
in combination were enough to send an occasional chill down my 
spine. If for some reason I had to be outside alone at night, I would 
call for the dog and focus the flashlight on my path, rather than 
taking the chance of seeing something scary to the left or right. I 
would run from the car to the house at night and, as this was more 
likely to happen in the winter, it also lessened the chances of getting 
a chill from the cold. On occasion, before and after our marriage, we 
would go for a drive to the river. It was on the first of these drives 
that we pulled off of the road and stopped for a look. First, I was 
surprised to see that this particular spot on the bank was used asa 
dump. The second thing I noticed was how very quiet it was and, as 
a matter of fact, we were whispering. On another occasion we took 
my parents to this location and suddenly heard coyotes howling, 
This was a very cerie sound and was equated in my mind with the 
cry of a werewolf in a horror movie. I was glad to get back to the 
safety of the car. Thereafter the howl of a single coyote was not s0 
frightening. 

Going to college in the North acclimatized me somewhat to all 
the seasonal changes one goes through in Alberta, However, the 
college was in a suburb of Chicago where all the streets were paved 
and a custodian took care of the work involved with the yards, 
sidewalks, etc. I would say August 1973 was the beginning of my 
initiation into the coping and accepting as a fact of life what rain, 
snow, and cold involves in a rural setting. A supper was given for 
Gordon and Marjorie Tuininga and ourselves at Vega Hall by 

















































friends and family who could not attend our weddings, in British 
Columbia and Florida respectively, the month before. I cannot 
remember if it was raining or had just rained but the grounds were 
gute muddy. Marjorie and | had decided to wear our wedding 
resses and it was quite an accomplishment to get into the hall wit! 

‘them still spotlessly white. I think everyone had a good time that 
evening but after a trip to the bathroom(?) I did not feel like celebrat- 
ing. I cannot call using a pit toilet with a wedding dress on a fun 
experience. In retrospect this was a minor inconvenience but then it 
‘was yet another thing to be endured. The rest of the evening I 
wondered how I could go home and still remain married to Fred. 
The thrill of having Fred carry me to the car was andis the only good 
that ever came from mud. After our children came along and as I 
removed their boots to place them alongside their boots for wet 
snow, dry snow, and the barn, Twould try to see the fun of mud and 
farm life from their perspective. There is a lot to be said for patience 
and sunny climates. The driving skills needed for snow, mud, and 
ice all had to be acquired. My first muddy road was en route to 
Clarence Olthuis’ farm. After much slipping and sliding I left the 
car halfway down the road and ran crying to the house. This was 
understandable but years later when I tried to drive our 4 by 4 truck 
through three feet of snow, as Fred would drive his tractor through 
it, that was unforgiveable. Some things only experience can teach 
you and as one woman put it, “I never feel bad when something 
{goes wrong because you always learn from your mistakes”. 

Another idea I strived to adopt was the concept of deriving 
pleasure from work. In my upbringing summers were holidays, but 
in Neerlandia there was always work to do and with the hours of 
daylight exceeding those of nighttime it is a workman’s paradise. It 
took a long time to get used to Fred working all the time in the 
summer. As soon as I comprehended how the change of seasons 
affected his work load, as well as mine, I would look forward to the 
coming of winter. 

Fail found beautiful with the leaves changing and disappear- 
ing all too quickly. Autumns were also busy, exciting, and fulfilling; 
and the sense of accomplishment, relief, and thankfulness when 
the garden and field crops are in cannot be matched. The celebra- 
tion of Thanksgiving Day took on a whole new meaning and dimen- 
sion for me. 

After the first lasting snowfall and freeze, when the leaves you 
never got around to raking are covered and forgotten and the field 
work is done, it's a good feeling to slow down and settle down for 
the winter. However, it does not take long for a smart wife to deduce 
that the talents and energies so wonderfully displayed from April 
through October can be used to her advantage in the home during 
winter. It only makes sense for the husband to engage in making 
the house “our home” while the wife seeks to improve herself and 
better her skills. This was effected through numerous winter 
courses offered by Barrhead County and ranged in my case from 
sewing to calligraphy. I cannot tell you how impressive all these 
acquired skills sound to those back home and others I write. Other- 
wise all my seasonal letters seem filled with the same events year in 
and year out. 
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always thought it was a joke that Alberta was called “Sunny 
Alberta” when I had come from the “Sunshine State” and could see 
little similarity in the amount of sunshine. Of course, Florida experi- 
ences little seasonal change at all. In Florida the rain in no way 
hinders your work because it does not reduce the temperature and 
the sun usually returns soon after a rainfall. On a farm I discovered 
itmakes a great deal of difference in terms of planting and harvest- 
ing and the quality of the crops and gardens. Always looking for the 
positive side of things I found out that rain can be welcomed in 
spring summer,and fall as an excuse for an outing to Edmonton, 
Planning for a holiday is a real tricky endeavor as there's never a 
“good” time to go because of the chores and other work, but the 
need for one usually develops for the same reasons 
The revelation of the quality of life in Neerlandia did not come 
upon me the first six months of our married life. The first one-half 
year together I went everywhere with Fred. After fall work 
jowever, he got a construction job in Barrhead and I was left alone 
during the day. I hated going out in the cold and snow, and with 
only two people in the family there was not much work involved in 
looking after us or the house. Providentially I was hired as the first 
official librarian for Neerlandia School. I discovered a whole new 
world going on one-half mile from the farm. What a challenge 
learning how a library works and how to catalog books. Working in 
the school was a great way to get involved with the community by 
learning who everyone was and it also became a basis for socializ- 
ing. The children seemed a rowdy bunch and did not readily 
comprehend that a library is supposed to be “Quiet!”. I deemed it 
my duty to teach them, pushing to the back of my mind recol- 
lections of a library as a great place for visiting with friends. I 
remember the day some boys decided to inspect Fred’s car engine 
during recess. I was appalled and wondered what would become of 
these children. Reading to the Grade One class was my favorite task 
as they were good listeners and showed some respect — or was it 
fear? I worked in the library for one-and-one-half years, until 
November 1975, and retired, so to speak, to await the birth of our 
first child. At a school assembly the students and faculty gave mea 
parting gift and I was very touched by that. 


The Patter of Tiny Feet 

One night during our first year of marriage, Fred and I were 
lying in bed when we heard 2 familiar scratching in the wall. 
Although it was reassuring to know that there was no way that the 
scratcher — a mouse — could get through the wall and into our 
room, we knew we would not rest until the problem was elimi- 
nated. Fred, with his innovative mind, discovered a unique solution 
to the problem. He filled a pig syringe with Crenolin and injected it 
intoa nail hole in the wall. Surprisingly we heard no more annoying 
sounds coming from the wall. 


Our son Seth David was born January 5, 1976, in Barrhead. The 
Barrhead hospital was undergoing renovations at the time and [ 
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remember frost on the baseboards, a cold room, and ice forming 
when they washed the hallway floors. I was surprised to see that my 
son looked exactly like his Grandpa Olthuis; I guess he did not 
know he was supposed to be a Wichers. Not to be deterred by this 
fact we still took him home to Florida to meet my family in April. I 
found myself as ill-equipped for caring for Seth as for all the other 
duties I had assumed the past two-and-one-half years. I never 
realized a baby did not sleep all day and night and would not want 
to, I distinctly remember my youngest brother asleep like an angel 
inhis crib. Also implanted in my memory was going for walks with 
the baby carriage. I found this was impossible in the winter because 
of the snow, next to impossible in the spring because of the mud, 
and only occasionally possible in the summer and fall because of the 
time factor and the mud. On the one hand we could not wait for him 
togrow up, and on the other hand each stage of development was so 
interesting we never wanted him to change. Helping to solve this 
dilemma, Erin Michele was born January 16, 1978, in the new 
hospital wing. While revelling in the joys of being a real family, we 
were amazed to discover how different siblings can be. By this time 
Thad discerned that a person’s work, no matter how pleasurable, is 
never done. 

1978 was a busy year and found us more involved with the 
community. In January Fred was elected to the Neerlandia Co-op 
Board of Directors. He also served as one of the local delegates on 
the provincial board of the Christian Farmer's Federation. In the 
summer of 1978 I began serving on the first Refugee Committee of 
the Neerlandia Christian Reformed Church and was its secretary 
until 1981. This was an enriching and enlightening experience in 
terms of becoming acquainted with the refugees and working with 
others from the community. Aside from this I belonged to the 
‘Christian Reformed Church's choir before Erin was born and taught 
Sunday School for one term in 1979 and 1980. We were now fully 
emerged as a family in Neerlandia and its way of life. 

Our third child, Zachary Ashton, was born July 2, 1981, in 
Barrhead. Our home was now merrier and noisier and I changed 
my work theory to say that one’s work is never done but it does not 
matter, 


Fred, Sandra, Seth. Front Erin, Zachary, 1984, 
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This has been my experience to date and I find our life revolv- 
ing around the family, farm, church, and community following the 
patterns dictated by the seasons and the traditions found in 
Neerlandia. The quotation at the beginning of this story was given 
to us as a poster when I had been in Neerlandia only one year. At 
the time thought in a derogatory way, “You can say that again!” but 


now in an approving and complimentary way Ican say: ” 


ere isno 


place anything like this place, anywhere near this place, so this 
must be the place!” 


(CASE AND JENNIE (BROUWER) AARSEN 

As a boy growing up in Lacombe, Richard 
Aarsen always had dreams of becoming a farm- 
er. When in 1976 Richard's father Case (Cor- 
nelius) saw an ad for a two-man pig farm in 
Bloomsbury, they decided to try farming to- 
gether. The home place in Lacombe was sold, 
their goods were packed, and the family, com- 
posed of Case and Jennie and their children 
Richard, Jan, Brian and Corinne, set out for 
Bloomsbury. 

Not having farmed on this scale before, 
there was much to learn. Much was done “by 
the book’, but the Aarsens also accepted advice 
from seasoned farmers of the Neerlandia com- 
munity. 

Although they lived in Bloomsbury, the 
Aarsen family attended church and school in 
Neerlandia and soon felt a part of that com- 
munity. 

Richard married Carolyne Dykstra of Ed- 
monton on November 20, 1976. A city slicker, 
Carolyne had a romantic idea of farming, but 
the realities of smelly manure and squealing 
pigs made her realize that it had disadvantages 
as well as advantages. Carolyne’s education on 
the farm included learning to give pigs shots, 
dlip their tails, and chase sows, as well as learn- 
ing to cook just like mom. 

‘The next year Case moved to Fort McMur- 
ay. A year later, after considering the good 
times and the bad, the Aarsens sold the farm. 
Jan and Richard took up carpentry. Then the 
‘Aarsen wanderlust struck, and Jan was off fora 
one year sojourn in Israel, where he worked at 
the Nes Ammim moshav (kibbutz). Later, Jen- 
nie Aarsen moved to Edmonton, taking Brian 
and Corinne with her. 

Richard tried his hand at a number of 
things, including an attempt to start hog farm- 
ing on a smaller scale (thwarted by local and 


Sandra Olthuis 


provinelal boards) and doing carpentry work. 
in 1980, Richard and Jan began Aarsen Carpen- 
try and soon had their hands full. Busy as they 
were, Jan still found time to court Corinne 
Dubbeldam. They were married June 1, 1984. 
Richard too found time for his own pursuits 
He and Carolyne have three children — Jesse 
Jan (July 27, 1978), Cheyanne Grace (August 8, 
1980), and Fern Cherith (February 17, 1983). 


Back: Richard, Carolyne, Fern. Front: Cheyanne, Jesse, 
1984, 
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The Aarsen wanderlust seems to be under 
control; both Richard and Carolyne and Jan 
have found life in the unique, Christian com- 


munity of Neerlandia good and spiritually 

strengthening, as they give and receive the 

benefits which they in Christ possess. 
Carolyne Aarsen 


STEVE AND TINE (BOUMA) ABDAY 

Tine (Iryntje) Bouma was born in Jakarta on 
the island of Java in Indonesia on March 28, 
1917. Her father Sijtse (December 6, 1886), was a 
missionary teacher on the island. In 1934 Sijtse, 
his wife Jantje (June 25, 1892), Tine, and three 
brothers returned to the Netherlands. 

Steve Martin Abday was born July 28, 1920, 
at Saksenhill, Saskatchewan. He grew up on his 
father's farm with four brothers and six sisters. 
During the Second World War he joined the 
Regina Rifle Regiment. He was sent overseas 
and served four years in the army asa mechanic 
and truck driver. He was one of the soldiers 
who liberated the Netherlands. Tine Bouma 
came to Canada in May 1947 where she married 
Steve in the United Church in Melville on July 
10, 1947. 

On September 4 they arrived in Neerlandia 
where Tine was to teach. The people of 
Neerlandia gave them a welcome shower of 
household items including fresh and canned 
fruit, vegetables, and meat. A pleasant sur- 
prise! They boarded at George Anema’s, where 


Steve and Tine, 1947. 


George's sister Anne did the housekeeping and 
cooking. 

John Van Riper, the school principal, and 
his family lived in a little shack which was the 
only teacherage in Neerlandia. But in Novem- 
ber a larger white house was pulled in on skids 
and placed behind the shack. The Van Ripers 
moved into the “White House” and Steve and 
Tine into the shack. Tine sent a picture of the 
two houses to her parents, and her mother got 
the impression that Steve and Tine lived in the 
white house. She wrote back, “If were you, I'd 
have that old little shack in front of my house 
broken down and removed.” Tine did not write 
that the ‘old little shack’ was their home. 

The Abdays needed many things such as 
blankets, cutlery, and towels, which Tine’s par- 
ents sent from the Netherlands. But they had a 
great laugh when one day they received a shoe 

x full of onions that Tine’s dad had sent be- 








cause he thought no onions would grow in this 
barren country. 

The School Division had provided a Mc- 
Clary kitchen stove, a drum heater, and a bed in 
the little teacherage. The drum heater in the 
living room always frightened Tine. When the 
tamarack blocks ignited in the middle of the 
night they gave a big bang and lifted the lid, 
which came down again with another bang. It 
made Tine jump up in bed, asking Steve, 
“What was that?” His answer: “Oh nothing, just 
the tamarack blocks igniting. I'll put some sad 
irons on it tomorrow before we go to bed.” The 
following night there was a greater bang fol- 
lowed by heavy clangs! The lid had lifted uj 
again and had sent the sad irons flying throug] 
the room. 

‘A greenhorn has to learn so many things 
about Canada! Tine wanted to sleep with the 
bedroom window open as she had in the 
Netherlands. “That is healthy,” she said. Steve 
said, “Not in Canada,” but she insisted. One 
morning they woke up with a pile of snow on 
the bedroom floor and snow on the blankets. 
The window stayed closed until the spring. 

The old teacherage had dry rot in the floor, 
and once Tine stepped through the floor, hurt- 
ing her leg badly. The Abdays shared that little 
teacherage with numerous mice which ran over 
their feet at night. It also had shrews living in 
the little hole under the kitchen floor, where 
they stored their potatoes. The shrews man- 
aged to eat most of the potatoes. 

‘That first fall Steve helped with the thresh- 
ing in the crew of John Ingwersen, and Tine 
started teaching forty-five pupils in grades 
four, five, and six. 

Some of Tine’s grade six pupils were John 
Piers, Wilfred Holwerda, Henry Gelderman, 
Lambert Tuininga, Tillie Elgersma, Florence 
Baker, Tina Jorritsma, and Betty Terpsma. They 
gave her the regular teacher's treatment, such 
as “garter snakes in my desk drawer and bugs 
and a mouse in a bottle.” The pupils were sur- 
prised when she let the garter snake glide 
around her arm, and threw the bugs and 
mouse out of the window. 

“Aren’t you afraid of such things?” one of 
the grade six boys asked in surprise. 

“Not at all,” she answered. “I was born and 
raised in Indonesia where lizards craw! on the 
wall and sometimes fall in your hair or neck. 
Every morning you shake the giant centipedes 


and bugs out of your shoes before you put them 
on.” 

Tine’s monthly salary was $92. Their store 
bill was about $40, and Tine paid $30 for their 
housekeeper, Anne Piers, a sister of Klaas 
Piers. So Abdays had $22 left for some extras! 

In the spring Steve started working for 
William Olthuis and Louis Nanninga, driving 
their Caterpillar tractor. Tine quit teaching Ap- 
ril 30, 1948, because she was expecting a baby. 

When the baby was on the way into this 
world, Steve drove his Model A Ford over the 
corduroy road past the Mast and Tiemstra 
farms to take Tine to the hospital. It was a 
horribly bumpy ride since the rain had washed 
away the mud on and between the tree trunks, 
On June 11,1948, their first son, Sydney Martin, 
was born. They were very happy, and so were 
Tine’s parents with their first grandchild. 


Tine holding Sydney in front of teacherage, 1948. 


In the fall Tine’s parents wrote saying that 
they longed so much to be with Steve and Tine. 
Her two brothers also were very keen to come, 
so the family was considering immigration to 
Canada. The Abdays were perplexed. This 
country was not for elderly people who had 
lived in comfort! Moreover, the little teacherage 
could not hold all of them. The roof was so 
leaky that they could see the sky here and there 
through the rafters. Steve had fixed the roof as 
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best he could, but in the winter it was still very 
cold, Also, Steve and Tine would have to sleep 
in the attic to make room for her parents, 

Steve and Tine advised them not to come, 
but come they did —with four enormous boxes 
which contained furniture and other things for 
both families, The day they arrived in Neerlan- 
dia, ithad already rained heavily for two weeks 
and the roads were muddy and rutted. They 
had never seen anything like it, 

In the meantime Steve had obtained the NE 
17-61-3-5 through the Veteran's Homestead 
Lease. He paid Cor Hiemstra $2700 for im- 
provements on it. Steve and Tine had bought 
Louis Nanninga’s old house, but unfortunately 
the new house which was being built for Louis 
‘was not ready by the winter, so the Abdays and 
the Bournas moved into the drafty old Hiemstra 
house. 


Sitse, Jaye Bouma, 1951. 


‘That winter 1949-1950 was very cold. Tine’s 
father slept with his long johns wrapped 
around his head like a turban and her mother 
hada toque on. They were often sick with colds 
and so decided to go back to the Netherlands. 
‘On March 21 Albert Elgersma brought them by 
ar to Edmonton to board the train. 

It was a sad farewell. Tine was never to see 
her father again; he passed away one-and-a- 
half years later. Jim and John stayed for half a 
year and then they went back too. In the spring 
the house purchased from Louis Nanninga was 
pulled onto Abday’s land and Steve and Tine 
moved in. A barn had already been moved 
there in the fall. Steve kept busy working on 
the Caterpillar and also clearing some of his 
own land. Nights were short and working days 


were long for him. Tine had started teaching 
again. Tom De Groot’s sister Sophie stayed with 
them, taking care of Sydney and keeping house 
when Tine was at school. 

In the meantime Abdays bought pigs, 
horses, cows, and chickens, and really began to 
farm. At night Tine helped clean the eggs and 
separate the milk, and in the morning she, 
along with the children of Klaas and Pete Tu- 
ininga, rode to school in Frank Visser's old 
truck, which came to Baker’s Corner. To get to 
and from the corner she had to walk. 

twas a cold walk in the winter, and the road 
was muddy in the spring. Big clods of mud 
clung to one’s boots and made walking difficult. 
Often the road was transformed into a lake 
which stretched out from the corner to Simon 
Fisher's farm. When this happened Steve 
would wait for Tine at the corner, take her bag, 
and carry her home piggyback. 

The Abdays also made an agreement with 
Klaas Tuininga: whenever possible, Klaas 
would get the students and Tine from the cor- 
ner with horse and buggy in the summer, and 
Steve in turn would get them with the sleigh 
and horses in the winter. Tine was very scared 
of the horses, especially when the ‘Tuininga 
boys clapped their hands to make the horses go 
faster! 

Steve and Tine liked living on the farm, and 
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would have stayed on had she not contracted 
tetanus when she scratched her hand on a 
rusty nail while whitewashing the chicken 
coop. She spent four weeks in the hospital and 
was very weak when she came home. In May 
1963 they sold the land to Simon Fisher. Steve 
then started to work for Dick Fisher, a Massey- 
Ferguson dealer, and later went to SAIT and 
NAIT to obtain his Heavy Duty Mechanic Li- 
cense. Abdays bought a plot of land west of 
Neerlandia store and moved the house there. 
Steve worked as a fieldman and mechanic for 
Massey-Ferguson until 1967. Then he became a 
mechanic in the Co-op Service Centre in 
Neerlandia. 

In 1966 Tine’s mother, Jantje, and her broth- 
er John came to Neerlandia again. John taught 
here for three years and then returned to the 
‘old country’. In 1968 Jantje was hospitalized as 
a result of a fall. She remained in the hospital 
until she died of cancer on March 3, 1971 

The Abday family was blessed with two 
more boys, Cedric Charles (November 24, 1955) 


and Robin Steve (March 18, 1958). Sydney mar- 
ried in April 1970 and has four children. With a 
degree in environmental ecology, he got a job 
with the Alberta Government in that field. 


‘Steve holding Robin, Sydney, Cedric, c. 1959, 


Robin finished his studies in electric computer 
engineering at NAIT in Edmonton and has a 
job with Johnson's Computer Controls in Ed- 
monton. He married in June 1981. Cedric is 
very musical and is still finishing his studies 
toward a Master of Arts Degree at the U of A. 
Tine retired from teaching in 1980. The Ab- 
days were truly blessed and looked forward to 
Steve's retirement in 1986, but it was not to be. 
Unexpectedly, the Lord took him to his eternal 
Home on February 2, 1984. Steve will be re- 
membered by many for his cheerfulness and 
helpful nature. 
Tine Abday 


GILBERT AND JEANNETTE (WIESE) 
BAKER 

Gilbert Baker spent most of his childhood in 
the hamlet of Neerlandia. Gilberts father, Ray- 
mond Baker, passed away when Gilbert was 
four, so the family moved from the farm to the 
hamlet. Since the skating rink was only about 
150 feet from the Baker home, Gilbert spent a 
lot of time skating and playing hockey with the 
other kids around the center. Fle also spent a lot 
of time with his brother, John, at their uncle 
George Anema’s place. When Gilbert was four- 
teen the family moved back to the family farm 
and after a couple of years began to farm it 
themselves. In the winter Gilbert and John took 
turns working away from home. In 1967 Gilbert 
and John bought two quarters of land from 
Julius Betke. They farmed it for five years and 
then sold it. 

In 1970 Gilbert married Jeannette Wegner 
(nee Wiese). Jeannette Winnifred was born De- 
cember 14, 1943, in Herbert, Saskatchewan. 
When she was three years old the family moved 
southwest of Barrhead. She married Edward 
Wegner on July 7, 1962. They took over the 
Wegner farm (SE 13-61-3-5) in the Naples area 
and were blessed with three children: Karl Ed- 
ward, born April 6, 1963; Connie Jean, born 
June 21, 1966; and Timothy Todd, born Novem- 
ber 14, 1969. Then on March 12, 1970, Edward 
was killed in a farm accident. Jeanette's broth- 
er Larry helped her on the farm that year. 
Gilbert and John had to go past the Wegner 
farm to get to the Betke place. When Gilbert 
went by he would stop in to see if Larry needed 
any help. As time went on Gilbert stopped by 
more often. On October 31, 1970, Gilbert and 
Jeannette were married. They were blessed 
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with three more children: Raymond Scott, born 
January 26, 1972; Kelly Gilbert, born November 
23, 1974; and Brian Steven, born April 15, 1979. 
Gilbert and Jeannette were also foster parents 
to ten children over a period of six years, The 
Wegner farm was bought from the estate by 
Gilbert and Jeannette in 1973 and they stil ive 
there 


Back: Car, Gilbert. Middle: Raymond, Connie, Jeanette, Kel- 
'y Timothy. Front: Brian, 1982. 


Over the past years the Baker family has 
been involved in many activities. Gilbert had 
been a Boys Scout Cub leader for five years. 
Tim, Raymond, and Kelly were also involved in 
the scouting groups. Through the scouts, Tim 
had the opportunity in 1981 to attend CJ (Cana- 
dian Jamboree) 81, a worldwide jamboree held 
at Kananaskis Valley, near Calgary. Gilbert, 
Karl, Raymond, and Kelly are involved in 
hockey — Gilbert as coach and his sons as play- 
ers. Karl is goalie for the Neerlandia Knights. 
Jeannette has taken advantage of several coun- 
ty courses and enjoys many handicrafts. Con- 
nie and Jeannette have also been involved in 
the Calvinette program of the Christian Re- 
formed Church. Jeannette served for ten years 
as counsellor. Jeannette and Connie are both 
enrolled in the beauty culture program in the 
Barrhead Vocational School. Kar! is employed 
at Champion Feeds in Barrhead. 

Jeannette Baker 


JOHN AND LEONA (MAST) BAKKER 

John was born June 25, 1953, in Edmonton, 
approximately two years after his parents had 
emigrated from the Netherlands. The family 


first lived in Namao and later moved to the 
Barrhead area. 

Leona Mast spent most of her childhood 
years in Neerlandia. She met John at a Young 
Peoples’ Rally held in Edmonton. They were 
married March 22, 1974. 

John worked as a hired man for approx- 
imately eight years for farmers in the Neerlan- 
dia district — first for Case and Adrian 
Hamoen, then for Simon Tuininga, and finally 
for Simon Elgersma. After John had worked for 
Simon for two years, he and Simon went into 
partnership, calling themselves B & E Farms. 
Under this arrangement John and Leona 
bought the NW 18-62-3-5 in 1982 and put up a 
farrowing operation. The quarter they had pur- 
chased was all bush, so they had to do some 
clearing before they could build 


1, Leona. Front: Jefrey, Calvin, Ramona, 1964, 
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‘The Bakkers have three healthy children: 
Calvin John (November 22, 1974), Ramona Lu- 
cille July 20, 1977), and Jeffrey Dwayne (May 
29, 1980). 

John and Leona both enjoy various hobbies. 
John enjoys hunting, fishing and trapping 
Leona enjoys sewing and sports, and has re- 
cently begun taxidermy. The whole family en- 
joys living in the bush, where they often see 
wildlife 

Leona Bakker 


HENRY AND JO (KRIKKE) BENDER 

Jo Johanna) Krikke was born in 1919 in 
Neerlandia. In 1933, when Jo was fourteen and 
had passed grade nine, she, like everyone else, 
quit school. A few years later grade ten was 
added to the school, so Jo went back to be 
taught by Mr. Ashley. Lulla Bos and Jo were the 
only grade ten students that year. Jo and her 
sister Gladys did the janitor work in the two- 
room school during that time. 

After passing grade ten, Jo went to Sun- 
nybank, Alberta. She and her friend, Annie 
Lievers, worked for room and board plus 
clothing ona farm there. While working, Jo also 
took grade eleven in the local school. On com- 
pleting that grade, she came back home to take 
grade twelve by correspondence and private 
study. Her father, Klaas, paid eight dollars for 


Henry, Jo, David, 1978. 


each of the four correspondence courses. After 
nurses’ training at the Royal Alexandra Hospi- 
talin Edmonton, Jo became a registered nurse 
in 1943, After working hard to get through 
school, it was a pleasure to get a monthly 
paycheck! 

Jo was nursing in the Barrhead hospital 
when she met Henry Bender. Henry had been 
born May 24, 1908, in Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
come with his parents to Mellowdale in 1909. 
Henry later began farming the NW 34-60-35. 

Henry and Jo were married February 13, 
1952, and then settled on Henry’s quarter. One 
son, David Carl, was born to them on Novem- 
ber 21, 1952. Dave took his schooling in Barr- 
head. In 1966, he quit school to take up farming 
with his father. Dave married Debbie Rau of 
Edmonton on June 17, 1978. Two daughters, 
‘Trina Danielle (May 6, 1981) and Dayna Shan- 
telle (September 22, 1982) have been born to 
Dave and Debbie. 

Jo Bender 


GERHARD AND WILHELMIEN 
(SCHUURMAN) BEYERS 

The Beyers’ story begins in the Netherlands 
where Gerrit (Gerhard) was born September 1, 
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1928. He was raised on a farm just outside the 
city of Winterswijk, Gelderland, near the Ger- 
man border. In the early fifties the Canadian 
government was giving agricultural immi- 
grants priority over other labour immigrants, as 
there was a shortage of farm labourers. Gerrit 
wanted to own his own farm and, since he had 
heard there was plenty of land in Canada, he 
felt this was a good opportunity. 

Gerrit arrived in Edmonton in May 1952, 
where he was greeted by Henk and Jean 
Lievers. His initiation into the English lan- 
age was immediate: Jean did not know any 

itch. Ben and Alice Lievers, the old folks, 
were the original sponsors, but Henk and Jean 
took over sponsorship when Gerrit came. 

Gerrit had left his fiancée, Wilhelmien 
Schuurman, in the Netherlands and the year 
that followed was a lonely one. In 1953 Wilhel- 
mien arrived, and they were married within 
the month (june 20, 1953), as the law required. 
Wilhelmien had been born (December 21, 1930) 
and raised in Winterswijk and had enjoyed all 
its modern conveniences. As Gerrit carried her 
through ankle-deep mud to their first home, he 
realized that it was not going to be easy for her. 
Here there was no running water and, of 
course, no indoor plumbing — something they 
had taken for granted in the Netherlands. 

Wilhelmien had hardly ever been to a farm 
and was terrified of farm animals. But she was a 
seamstress who had no sewing machine, and 
that motivated her to act out of character —- she 
decided to make money by raising pigs. Bert 
Michael had rid himself of what he considered 
a nuisance when he sold Gerrit a nasty lame 
sow. The sow was in pig and bore nine healthy 
piglets. Withelmien helped raise them and got 
‘enough money for a sewing machine, but since 
then never wanted anything badly enough to 
use this method of raising money again. 

Gerrit spent the winter months in the lum- 
ber camps. This meant that Wilhelmien was 
alone for two-week stretches. Isolated from her 
family, she had long, lonely weeks. Letters 
from the Netherlands eased and at the same 
time increased this loneliness. 

Gerrit worked for several different farmers. 
He had started out with Henk Lievers and later 
helped George Anema. At George's, he built 
his own small house and moved it to Simon 
Tuininga’s when he started working there. On 
March’23, 1955, their first daughter, Shirley 


‘Wineimien raising pigs. 


Elmona, arrived. In November 1956, Gerrit was 
offered a job with the Neerlandia Co-op for an 
unheard-of $230.00 a month. The extra money 
was certainly welcome, as their second daugh- 
ter, Winifred Rosalie, had arrived that fall on 
October 13. The family moved again, this time 
to the hamlet. The Rouse was not fancy — 
several women, in fact, came to offer Wilhel- 
mien their condolences because of the poor 
accomodations. But it was all they could afford. 

Asa clerk in the Co-op, Gerrit worked un- 
der Bart Vander Wal and later under Mike Van- 
derKeemel. On October 24, 1962, Gerald 
Lambert was born. One year later, Gerrit be- 
came the manager of the Co-op. The highlight 
of his career was the Gerrit Beyers Dinner and 
Roast, celebrating his twenty-five years with 
the Co-op. 

Gerrit never did buy the farm he had 
dreamed of while still in the Netherlands; God 
had other plans. The Beyers consider them- 
selves richly blessed in their adopted country. 

The Beyers’ children no longer live in 
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Fist trip back to the Netherlands. Back: Wilhelmien, Gerald, 
Gerhard. Front: Winnitred, Shirley, 1965. 


pws 


Being roasted. Wilhelmien, Gerhard. 


Neerlandia. Shirley and her husband, John 
VanNeck, live with their three children in 
Spruce Grove. John works as a x-ray technician. 
Winnifred works as an accountant and is mar- 
ried to Ernie Kotylak. Ernie owns a backhoe 


operation in Edmonton. Gerald took business 
administration at NAIT. He is married to Cindy 
Burnside, who teaches the mentally handi- 
capped. They also live in Edmonton 

Wilhelmien had a heart condition in the last 
years of her life. On March 1, 1984, she passed 
away after a short illness, 


Gerrit Beyers 


RALPH AND JOAN (OLTHUIS) BOS 

Tt was a cold day in February 1932 when the 
stork flew over the Vega district, directly over 
the farm of Bertus and Hilda Bos (NW 
22-62-5-5) and dropped a small bundle into the 
snowbank, Bertus and Hilda were delighted — 
it was a bright blue-eyed baby boy, and they 
named him Ralph (Roelof). Ralph was the fifth 
in line of seven children in the Bos household. 

During Ralph’s youth he was active and in- 
quisitive as are most young boys. He and his 
sister Betsy spent much of their time together, 
and they often went out exploring the home- 
stead. One day Ma Bos took the fwo of them 
out strawberry picking. En route to the straw- 
berry patch they had to pass through a spruce 
windbreak, Not content to walk on the path, 
Ralph and Betsy went darting in and out 
among the trees. Unfortunately there was alow 
hanging spruce branch which housed a 
hornets nest. Ralph ran directly into it—and a 
great commotion started: Ralph stood in the 
midst of the furious hornets, yelling hys- 
terically, and Ma Bos had to rush in and grab 
him out. They all ran home where Ma dabbed 
the swelling stings with vinegar. This was al- 
most as excruciating as the stings themselves. 
Needless to say, there were no strawberries to 
show for it all. 

‘On another adventure, Ralph and Betsy dis- 
covered an ow!’s nest about twenty feet up ina 
dead tree. They thought it would be fun to 
capture a young owl and make a pet of it. They 
quickly gathered together some sticks for Betsy 
to throw at the mother owl ifit came near while 
Ralph climbed the tree. Everything was going 
smoothly until Ralph was about three feet from 
the nest. Then, pow! Something hit him on the 
head and took his cap off. The mother ow! 
dodged the flying sticks and got in a second 
attack. Blood started to flow down Ralph's face 
from the claw marks on his scalp. Ralph was 
down the tree in a flash and the two ran home 
empty-handed. 
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During the winter Ralph's fun and imagina- 
tion came alive at sawing time. Pa Bos would 
haul loads of wood out of the bush with his 
horses and sleigh. Henry Erickson from Vega, 
taking along some other men, would come 
with his saw — powered by a Model-T motor — 
to saw the firewood. Ralph and his brothers 
and sisters enjoyed building houses and forts 
from the wood blocks. It was all fine when they 
could pack the wood around for fun, but they 
complained profusely when they had to go out 
in the freezing cold to bring the wood in for the 
stove. 

Ralph had most of his schooling in Vega 
School, but in grade eight he attended Neerlan- 
dia School. After this he was needed at home, 
and he quit school. 

When Ralph was eleven years old he began 
to work occasionally for their neighbour, An- 
drew Nanninga. In 1948, Andrew advised 
Ralph to file on some land, as there was some 
available in the Misty Ridge area. Andrew as- 
sisted Ralph in selecting a quarter section. 
Ralph was not old enough to file for land, so his. 
sister Elizabeth took up the quarter (NW 
15-62-4-5) in 1949. The first year William Olthuis 
dared ten acres of Ralph’s land with his D8 
Caterpillar. 

Ralph began working in Edmonton at vari- 
ous jobs during the winter, living and working 
on his homestead in the summer months. In 
the second year, Ralph built a twelve-by-six- 
teen-foot shack as his home. He ordered a small 
tin stove from the Eaton’s catalogue for cooking 
and heat. His pantry shelves supplied him with 
canned weiners and beans and canned straw- 
berries. After a tiring day of picking roots, 
Ralph found comfort and rest on his single- 
spring cot. One spring when he came home 
from working in Edmonton, Ralph found that a 
bear had got in through a window and had also 
found comfort on it. 

‘Meanwhile, Joan Olthuis was growing up in 
Neerlandia. She completed grade nine at 
Neerlandia. She has many fond memories of 
the walks home from school with her sisters 
and friends. For one thing, they found things 
to eat: peavine, wild strawberries, and rose 
hips became part of their daily diet. If Evelyn or 
Cecelia Tiemstra were with them they would 
geta special treat of spruce gum. Not only were 
the Tiemstra girls excellent tree climbers, but 
they were also very good at chewing the spruce 
gum to a good chewing gum stage, which few 
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of the other children could do. Thus they did 
the first chewing for almost everyone. The chil- 
dren also liked to hunt for bird's nests, play 
hopscotch on the hard road, or throw stones at 
the telephone lines to see who could make 
them sing. 

Although Ralph and Joan had known each 
other for many years, they did not become in- 
terested in each other until the summer of 1954, 
Joan's sister Elsie was working in Edmonton, 
and when she came home she talked about her 
friends there — one of them being Ralph Bos. 
Joan was intrigued 

After having heard about Ralph from Elsie, 
Joan had opportunity to see him at George 
‘Terpsma’s farm sale (auction) on May 6, 1955. 
Here was her first clue to his strong addiction to 
auction sales - which has not weakened over 
the years. It was here they planned their first 
date, which was to attend the wedding party of 
Gerrit van Dijken and Joyce Reitsma that same 
evening. So began their two-year courtship. 

On August 23, 1957, a beautiful, hot and 
humid evening, Ralph and Joan, and Joan’s 
sister, Shirley, and Norman Matheis exchanged 
their ‘marriage vows in Neerlandia Christian 
Reformed Church. Rev. J. Piersma officiated. A 
reception followed in Neerlandia School gym- 
nasium, with Joan's uncle Simon Tuininga as 
the master of ceremonies. The reception ended 
abruptly with a severe thunderstorm. Despite 
the storm, Ralph and Joan fled to Jasper where 
they had previously planned to spend their 
honeymoon 

After the honeymoon, Ralph carried Joan 
over the threshold of alittle white house he had 
rented from Fred Toebes. In the summer of 
1959, Ralph brought Joan to his homestead. 
Being a handy kind of guy, Ralph had convert- 
ed his garage into a cozy home with a white 
exterior and bright blue shingles. The interior 
consisted of a large bedroom and a spacious 
living room and kitchen, but no indoor plumb- 
ing. Joan did her best to make it homey. She 
made cloth skirting around the kitchen cabinets 
and frilly white curtains for the windows. Sev- 
eral hand-braided rugs brought warmth to the 
floor. The only source of heat came from an 
airtight, wood burning heater, and on cold win- 
ter nights someone would have to get up sev- 
eral times to stoke the fire. 

Throughout the years the Bos home has 
been furnished by a variety of articles pur- 
chased at auction sales. Ralph would come 
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home with anything from fine bone china toa 
load of junk and an old cupboard full of chicken. 
nests. When Joan questioned Ralph as to the 
value of paying money fora bunch of old chick- 
en nests, she was soon informed that the cup- 
board contained some valuable oak boards 
which would be used for repair work in the 
future. After some investigation Joan dis- 
covered that, although they had been rear- 
ranged to house chickens, all the parts of a 
taille were atil there: After hour of elbow 
grease, sandpaper and a bit of Swedish oil the 
“chicken nests” became a beautiful piece of fur- 
niture. 


The farm, which trimmed the south of the 
Athabasca river, presented a spectacular view 
and was never a dull place. Often wildlife 
would wander around the yard or could be 
seen passing through the fields. The most 
frightening visitors were the bears. They 
would saunter around, sniffing the animals 
and, on one occasion, they tore sheets of 
plywood off the barn. The pigs and cows were 
set out to graze in a fenced-off area of the forest, 
and often the pigs were attacked by bears and 
would return home with bloody scratches and 
‘gouges in their backs 

Living “up west” was a long drive from 
Grandma’s house and the Centre so in the win- 
ter of 1966, when the Plantinga farm (W¥ 
5-62-3-5) just two miles from the Neerlandia 
centre, was posted for sale in the Neerlandia 
Co-op, Ralph and Joan took a great interest. 
There was much prayer and discussion in the 


Bos home as to whether they should try to 
purchase the farm. Finally it was decided that 
in order to live their lives and bring up the 
family in a way pleasing to God, they should 
choose the Plantinga farm. Although the 
homestead was often missed, there were no 
regrets about this decisioi 

After the family moved into their new home 
Ralph went right to work fixing up the house 
and installing an indoor bathroom 
Throughout the years the little house had 
many renovations and additions. Today it is a 
comfortable home with white siding and bright 
blue shingles. 

Ralph worked on road construction for the 
County of Barrhead and farmed the half sec- 
tion while Joan and the older children cleaned 
the Neerlandia School. This life-style proved to 
be very much of a strain on family life. In the 
fall of 1978, Ralph became ill with myasthenia 
gravis, a disease causing loss of muscle control 
and in Ralph's case badly affecting his vision. 
Although there is no known cure, the disease 
was in remission for five years. It is now in- 


creasingly limiting Ralph's activity again. 


Glen, Wendy, 1961. 


On May 16, 1958, Wendy Lee was born. She 
married Adrian Aarnoutse on August 7, 1981, 
and they live in Edmonton with their son. 
Adrian is part owner of Rainbow Eavestrough- 
ing. 

‘As the first snow fell on November 1, 1959, 
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Glen Miles joined the Bos family. Glen at- 
tended NAIT and has completed his fourth 
year as an electrician, 

By the time January 5, 1961 rolled around, 
Shelley Joan brought joy to the Bos family. 
Shelley decided to make farming her career and 
has gone into the dairy business with her dad. 

In the year of 1963 Karen Hilda made her 
appearance into the Bos family on May 24. She 
is attending Dordt College. 

‘The summer of 1967 is a time the Bos family 
will never forget — all the heat, the dry thun- 
derstorms, and the numerous brush fires. Dur- 
ing that summer, on August II, Sheldon Bertus 
joined the family. 


Ralph, Joan, Wendy, Gian. Front: Shelley, Karen, Sheldon, 
1970. inset: Stephanie, 1976. 


On August 3, 1974, the Bos family experi- 
enced the happy occasion of the birth of Steph- 
anie Jayne, who made the family complete. 


Joan Bos 


TEAKE DOUWE BULTSMA 
‘Teake Douwe Bultsma was born on March 
31, 1880, in Wolvega, Friesland, the Nether- 
lands. In May 1905 he married Beeuwkje 
Hoekstra. In 1916 they immigrated to Canada 
and raised four children on a farm south of 
Burdett, Alberta. In 1945, his wife passed away. 
About 1949, Teake came to Neerlandia to be 
near his daughter Grace Schuurman and her 
family. He resided on the lot in the hamlet 


presently owned by John De Gier (1984). In 1967 
he passed away and was buried in Lethbridge. 
He is remembered by many for his habit of 
migrating south for the winter. When Teake 
Bultsma headed south (to visit his family in 
southern Alberta), one knew winter could not 
be far behind. One humorous incident comes 
to mind regarding Teake Bultsma. A teacher 
once asked her pupils, “What are the signs of 
spring?” 

She received the following replies: 

“When the snow melts. 

“When the robins come back.” 

And one particularly astute lad replied, 
“When Mr. Bultsma comes back.” 

Grace Schuurman 


WILLIAM AND MARIA (HOFING) DE 
BOER 

In June 1951, the De Boer family left the 
Netherlands and boarded the Volendam for the 
voyage to Canada. The family included 
William, born November 1, 1915, in Wester Nij- 
kerk, Friesland; Maria Theodora, born Novem- 
ber 10, 1912, in Rinsumageest, Friesland; and 
their children, Arny (Akke), born in 1938; 
Richard (Rindert), born in 1939; Ruby 
(Romkje), born in 1942; and John (Jan), born in 
1948. Work for William was available in Coal- 
dale, Alberta, with a sugarbeet farmer who was. 
sponsoring them. William, even though he had 
been raised on a farm, was nota farmer at heart. 
In the Netherlands, he had worked for the gov- 
ernment, but had decided to emigrate because 
he disagreed with the post-war government's 
interference in economic affairs. 

The family arrived in Canada on June 26 
and were soon aboard a train headed for Alber- 
ta. When they arrived in Winnipeg, however, 
they were informed that their sponsorship had 
been cancelled, and were directed to Edmon- 
ton. From there, they went to Pickardville, 
where William got a job working on Louis Lam- 
bert’s farm. In March 1952, their youngest 
child, Ann Marie, was born. 

In June 1952, the De Boer family moved to 
Barrhead, where William worked in Barrhead 
Creamery for a few months. While there, he 
met Jerry Reitsma of Neerlandia, who in- 
formed him of a position available at Neerlan- 
dia Co-op. William was appointed to fill the 
vacancy, taking over from Alie Munneke. 
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The De Boers arrived in Neerlandia in the 
fall of 1952 and occupied the living quarters 
upstairs in the Co-op store building. Since they 
were used to urban living in the Netherlands, 
Maria especially had difficulty in getting used 
to the rather isolated situation here, more so 
since they could not afford a car. It also soon 
became apparent to William and Maria that 
career possibilities for their children in and 
around Neerlandia were not promising. They 
did not look forward to staying behind here 
while their children moved to the city. For these 
reasons their stay in Neerlandia was rather 
brief. 

‘Three years after the De Boers’ arrival, their 
oldest child had already moved to Edmonton, 
and they decided to make the move as well. 
From 1959 to 1965, William was business admin- 
istrator for the Edmonton Christian Schools, 
then was appointed assistant manager of Ed- 
monton Christian Credit Union Ltd. He held 
that positon until his retirement in 1980. 

Although the De Boers’ stay in Neerlandia 
was brief, they will never forget that period of 
their lives. William had the privilege of serving 
for about two years as elder in Neerlandia 
Christian Reformed Church, while Rev. Lam- 
bertus Mulder was pastor. They appreciated 
the many friends they made during that time 


The people of Neerlandia contributed much to 


and customs. 
William De Boer 


their adjustment to Canadian 


JOHN AND ALICE (LAM) DE GIER 

John (Jacobus Johannes) De Gier was born in 
Waarder, South Holland, the Netherlands, on 
the 20th of November 1925, the second child in 
a family of four. After John trained in business 
management and bookkeeping, he got a job 
with the Christelijke Boeren Tuinders Bureau 
(Christian Farmers Greengrocers Bureau) in 
Utrecht. Through this work, he met Alice (Alie) 
Lam, whom he married in 1953. Alice had been 
born in Amersfoort, Utrecht, in 1923. 

John had served with the Netherlands Mari- 
ne Corps in Indonesia for three years, and on 
his return to the Netherlands had found his 
homeland too small and overcrowded. In addi- 
tion, houses were hard to come by, so in May 
1953 John and Alice took their honeymoon on 
the Veendam, enroute to Canada 

After their arrival in Alberta, they worked in 
‘many small towns before settling in Neerlandia 


in 1963. Earlier that year, while working as a 
bookkeeper in a furniture store in Edson, John 
had read in the Calvinist-Contact (a Christian 
weekly newspaper) about an accounting job at 
the Neerlandia Co-op. He went for an inter- 
view, got the job, and a month later moved to 
Neerlandia. By now it was not just John and 
Alice, however. Little De Giers had arrived one 
after the other. There were now six children — 
Mary Jane (1954), Bert (Gysbertus, 1955), Eve- 
lyn (1956), Jeanette (1958), Grace (1959) and 
Connie (1963). 


Back: Bert, Evelyn, Mary-Jane. Front: Jeanette, John, Grace, 
Alice, Connie, 1965. 


The only place for them to live was in the 
house over the store. With six children, rangin; 
inage from six months to eight years, Alice ha 
her hands full. They would ride their three- 
wheelers around the kitchen table, bounce bal- 
Is, jump off the steps, and generally make a 
racket like children do. Meanwhile, downstairs 
in the office, Gerrit Beyers, the store manager, 
and John would try to get their work done. At 
least once or twice a day, Gerrit would run 
upstairs to tell Alice to keep those kids quiet 
once and for all, but to no avail. Sometimes he 
would come up to ask Alice whether she had 
the stove fan on, because the store smelled like 
sauerkraut. Somehow, they managed to get 
along through the years. 

‘One day, it was so windy that Alice's wash 
—diapers, sheets, and all—had blown around 
the clothesline. When Carl Mast, who worked 
as the gas truck-driver at that time, noticed 
Alice's fruitless efforts to turn it back, he 
jumped into his truck and drove it under the 
clothesline. He stood on top of the truck and 
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rescued the wash by straightening the mess out 
with a long stick. 

When Connie was four years old, her play- 
mate was Gerald Beyers. In all of their school 
years, no one ever let them forget the locally 
famous “flour-shed incident”. One day, Gerald 
and Connie saw the door of the flour shed 
open, so they went in. They found a jack knife 
and proceeded to rip open a couple of bags of 
nice, white flour. They laughed and began 
throwing it all over each other. When Gerrit 
walked out of the store, he saw great white 
dlouds billowing out of the shed. Was he upset! 
He sent Gerald and Connie both straight home. 
Connie did not dare walk in, so she knocked on 
the door. When Alice answered, she did not 
know who it was. Connie was white from head 
to toe! 

There were many Hallowe'en pranks that 
young people used to play around the store. 
Three young boys were so strong that they 
could push John De Gier's rabbit coop right 
over, with rabbits and all. The boys did not turn 
out too bad after all, as today (1983) one is a 
teacher, one a deacon in the church, and an- 
other a fine citizen and father of four. 

Presently, John and Alice reside in Neerlan- 
dia with John still working at Neerlandia Co-op 
as postmaster and bookkeeper. John takes 
pride in his mathematical skills and ability to 
remember the details of financial transactions. 


By railing: Jeanette, Bert, Grace, Mary-Jane. Seated: Evelyn, 
Connie, 1982, 


He is Neerlandia’s answer to the computer age 
Throughout the years, John has retained his 
military bearing and can be seen striding bris- 
kly around the hamlet; riding his bicycle in the 
summer; or, in the winter, cross-country skiing 
for miles on end. His physical fitness level 
would put a younger man to shame, as he has 
often demonstrated while helping to unload 
the truck delivering groceries to the Co-op. Al- 
ice, meanwhile, goes quietly about her house- 
keeping tasks, though she may be seen biking 
with John or busily involved in other communi- 
ty activities. 

Mary-Janeis living in Edmonton, where she 
enjoys a hairdressing career. Bert has his own 
house in Vega and works as a carpenter. Evelyn. 
works at Edmonton International Airport 
Jeannette attends Reformed Bible College in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Grace is teaching 
home economics at Edmonton Christian High 
School. Connie lives at home and works for 
Barrhead Recreation Department as a secre- 
tary/programmer, 

Alice De Gier 


SIMON AND HENRIETTA (TUININGA) DE 
GROOT 

The family of Auke and Trientje de Groot 
lived in the small village of Witmarsum, Fries- 
land, the Netherlands. In 1948 there was much 
talk about immigrating to Canada. Father Auke 
decided that perhaps his son Siebren should 
immigrate because Siebren’s younger brother 
Ulbe was coming home from Indonesia and 
there was not enough work on the farm forboth 
of them, 

So on August 16, 1948, Siebren stepped on 
the boat Tabinta in Rotterdam and steamed 
across the ocean. Nine days later at 10:00 a.m., 
he arrived in Quebec City, and set out again 
that evening on a four-day train trip to Edmon- 
ton. From there he left by train for Barrhead, 
where he had relatives waiting for him. His 
cousin Gerben Tiemstra took him to his home 
in Neerlandia, where he stayed with Gerben 
and his wife Trientje. 

Since Siebren arrived just in time for har- 
vesting, there was plenty of work waiting for 
him. Soking and throwing bundles proved to 
be very tiresome work, and he had a hard time 
keeping up. Once he was familiar with the 
work, he found that he was enjoying himself. 
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But my, did that bed look inviting after a day's 
work! 

For the first three months of 1949, Siebren 
did farm chores for Herman Wierenga, who 
was very busy as a fieldman for the Immigra- 
tion Committee. Then in April, Siebren went to 
work on the farm for Gerben Tiemstra. That 
summer he also spent many days working on 
the new Christian Reformed church building, 
after the second church building had burned 
down in November 1948. The next two years 
Siebren worked in the bush during the winter, 
and did odd jobs during the summer. 


ating up the frst rafter ofthe church, Simon, 1949. 


Beginning in 1950, Siebren lived with his 
brother Tom and his family. He got to know the 
Clarence Tuininga family, as they were Tom’s 
closest neighbours. Many times Siebren rode 
with elle and Lambert Tinings to Young Peo- 

it. 


ple’s meetings on Sunday night. A warm rela- 
tionship started to grow between Henrietta 
‘Tuininga and Siebren. 

During the years of 1952 to 1955, Henny 
worked as a clerk in the Neerlandia Co-op and 
for part of the time Siebren was working for a 
construction crew building on the six-room 
school. Siebren and Henny went to work to- 
gether. There were times when they had to 
walk to work because of poor road conditions or 
flooding. One spring Siebren carried Henny 
over several washouts in a field. They did not 
stick to the highways as the shortcuts were 
much shorter and more interesting! Siebren 
and Henny set their wedding date for October 
21, 1955, so Siebren’s parents could attend be- 
cause they were coming from the Netherlands 
in August to visit. The e first ‘year-and-a-half the 
couple lived in Edmonton where Siebren 


worked. In June 1956 Siebren became a Cana- 
dian citizen and officially had his name Cana- 
dianized to Simon. On September 26, 1956, 
their first child, Christina Irene, was born at the 
Misericordia Hospital in Edmonton. 

At this time, Henny’s uncle Simon Tuininga 
had a quarter and a fraction of land for sale (SE 
26-61-45, NW 26-61-4-5). Simon and Henny 
bought that land and moved back to Neerlandia 
in March 1957. They also bought a small one- 
room house from Uncle Simon Tiemstra, which 
‘was moved to the farm on which Simon's broth- 
er Tom was already living (NE 19-61-35), since 
Simon and Tom farmed together. A bedroom 
and porch were built on to their small house. 
Light was provided by gas lamps that had to be 
pumped up every hour. On February 26, 1958, 
their son, Alfred Charles, was born. Those 
were the days of hauling water and wood for 
the cook stove. Most of the time they had no 
problem keeping the one-room living quarters 
warm. But on New Year's Day 1959 the tem- 
perature dropped to 35 degrees below zero 
with high winds. That nightSimon slept (or did 
he!) on the kitchen floor with his feet under 
the cook stove. When his feet got cold he knew 
it was time to stoke the fire. The children slept 
in the bed with Henny. A bottle of Eau-de- 
Cologne on the dresser froze solid that night. 
By February 1959 they were hooked up to Cal- 
gary Power. 

‘On April 15, 1959, Simon and Henny were 
blessed with the births of twin boys, Clifford 
and Clayton, and the one bedroom was burst- 
ing at the seams. The de Groots learned that Joe 
and Sophie Tuininga had their home for sale, 
bought it, and moved it to their location. 

During the next five years, Simon and Hen- 
ny’s family was enlarged with the births of 
three girls: Teresa Jane (July 11, 1960), Emma 
(December 26, 1961), and Rita Arlene (February 
23, 1964). Every time the family grew, more 
living space was needed. They finally built a 
new house to hold the increasing family. Until 
that time they did not have the convenience of 
running water. It was in 1968 that the benefits of 
plumbing were first enjoyed in the house. How 
delightful that first tub bath was! 

‘Three more boys were added to the family: 
Eugene Oliver (September 9, 1965), Jarvis 
Glenn (November 28, 1967) and Timothy James 
(August 23, 1969). With this family of ten chil- 
dren, the pains and trials of sleepless nights 
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ii, Alfred, Clayton. Seated: Teresa, Simon, Christina 
Emma, Henny, 1963. 


were endured often, due to every conceivable 
communicable disease that hit the country: 


colds, flu, measles, ringworm, trench mouth, 
impetigo, pinkeye, mumps, chicken pox, the 
‘fifth disease’ (some kind of rash), and others. 


Back: Rita, Alfred, Clayton, Ciford, Christina, Rite, Emma 
Front: Jarvis, Henny holding Carla, Simon, Timothy, 1977. 


Carla Simone was born July 6, 1975. Timo- 
thy had started school by this time, so Carla’s, 
presence was much enjoyed by her dad and 
mom. 

All of the children attended the Neerlandia 
School through grades one to ten. Then they 
went to the Edmonton Christian High School 
for grades eleven and twelve. 


After high school, Christina went to Dordt 
College for one year and then worked five years 
in Edmonton at the Christian Credit Union. On 
July 6, 1979, she married Robert Koole, a teach- 
er in the Edmonton Christian High School. 
They live in Edmonton with their two children. 

After completing high school, Alfred re- 
turned to the farm tohelp his dad. He did some 
travelling before settling down with his wife, 
Rita Boender. Rita was born June 10, 1957, in 
Edmonton. But for the first eighteen years of 
her life she lived on a dairy farm in the Ellerslie 
area. After receiving her B.Ed., majoring in 
Special Education, Rita applied for a position as 
a counsellor at Rehoboth summer camp for 
handicapped children. Here she met Alfred. 
Their courtship consisted of one week per year 
for four years — and this week was always 
spent at camp. After the week was over they 
said their goodbyes; Alfred would return to the 
farm and Rita again taught native children with 
special needs from the Saddle Lake Indian Re- 
serve in the St. Paul area. On July 30, 1982, Rita 
and Alfred married and she is back on a dairy 
farm again. Alfred is operating a dairy busines: 
ona quarter of land (NW 20-61-3-6) he bought 
from Simon. A baby girl, Lisa Maria ‘Trientje, 
was born to them December 20, 1983. 


Altred, Rita, Lisa, 1984, 
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Clifford attended Dordt College for four 
years to obtain a political science degree. He 
then worked for one year in Edmonton at Ed- 
monton Potato Growers and is presently in 
Toronto at the Institute for Christian Stu 
furthering his education in politics. 

After school, Clayton took one year at Old’s 
Agriculture College but quit when he married 
his high school sweetheart, Jackie Zylstra, on 
March 20, 1981, They are presently living in 
Lacombe helping brother-in-law Peter Den 
Oudsten with his pig operation. 

Teresa took a two-year course at NAIT in 
biological science and is presently working at 
the U of A asa lab technician doing research in 
juvenile diabetes. 

Emma took a one-year sewing program at 
NATIT to become a seamstress. She met Peter 
Den Oudsten, from Lacombe. They were mar- 
ried in November 1981 and have a flourishing 
pig farm. They have one son. 

Rita took one year of general courses at The 
King’s College and is presently taking a two- 
year program for a rehabilitation practitioner 
diploma at Grant MacEwan. She is engaged to 
Timothy Schouls. Eugene is attending Ver- 
million Agriculture School (Lakeland College). 

For many years Simon and his sons worked 
together on the farm, milking cows and selling 
hogs. In 1966 a new cow barn was built and 
milking machines were introduced. In August 
1980 the milk was put into a bulk tank and sold 
as fluid milk. What a relief it was not having to 
wash the separator any more. In November 
1982 Alfred took over the dairy business and 
started on his own. This left Simon to tend his 
hogs, calves and some beef animals. This light- 
er work load is enjoyed by Simon, as he is 
getting older and there are not as many helping 
hands around. 

Henrietta de Groot 


TOM AND IDA (TYMSTRA) DE GROOT 

‘Tom (Thomas De Groot was born January 
16, 1919, in Witmarsum, Friesland, the Nether- 
lands. Ida (Itske) was born March 30, 1920 in 
Makkum, also in Friesland. They were married 
September 19, 1945. Two children were born to 
them in the Netherlands: Arthur (Auke) on 
November 7, 1946, and Hilda (Hiltje) on Octo- 
ber 31, 1948 

Both Tom and Ida grew up on farms and felt 
a kinship to the land and the life of a farmer. But 


they lived in Alkmaar, North Holland, where 
Tom was employed by the City Police Force. In 
1948 they made up their minds to immigrate to 
Canada, where there were greater possibilities 
for farming. After making that decision Tom 
wrote to his uncle Simon Tiemstra about their 

ans. Soon they received a letter from the 

ieldman, Herman Wierenga, that George Ane- 
ma was to be their sponsor and that they should 
begin preparation for immigration to Neerlan- 
dia, Alberta. 

The family left the Netherlands on March 
26, 1949, with the Edam of the Holland-Amer- 
ica line. The trip was great; the De Groots did 
not experience seasickness as so many others 
did. They landed in New York on April 8 and 
from there travelled by train to Toronto, Cal- 
gary, Edmonton, and finally to Barrhead. They 
were very happy to be off that train, and to see 
‘Tom's brother, Simon, and Gerben Tiemstra, 
who were there to welcome them. 

After staying at Gerben Tiemstra’s place for 
a week, Tom, Ida, and family moved toa litle 
house in the hamlet of Neerlandia. Tom started 
working on building the new church. He 
worked there until the fall of 1949, and then 
helped Albert and Gerben Tiemstra with the 
harvest. 

With winter approaching, Tom and Simon 
had some long talks with their uncle. He 
agreed to sell them the N ¥% 19-61-3-5. A deal 
was struck and the papers were signed. Tom 
and Simon were landowners, and the farming 
worries began. The first task was to go to the 
bush for poles and rails to make a fence. 

‘When winter came Tom and Simon went to 
work at the Imperial Lumber camp about forty 
or fifty miles from Neerlandia. They worked 
there all winter. Ida was left to manage on her 
own. Water was hauled from the store, and 
milk from John Ingwersen. Most of the time 
little Arthur and Hilda would go along, but 
when it was very cold Ida decided they must 
stay home. At these times Arthur was tied 
down tight on the cot, and Hilda tied in her 
bed. This was to protect them from the dangers 
of the burning-hot wood stove. 

In the spring of 1950, Tom decided they 
would move to the farm. The house was put on 
skids and moved to the farmstead. Summer 
quickly turned to fall, and in return for having 
their grain threshed, Tom and Simon helped 
the Tiemstras again. 
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Gerben brought us fo the store, where he had bought a litle 
house for our family that was standing at the place where 
“Merkus olf house now is 


For going to church we had the team of horses and the buggy. 
Inthe summer time this was nice to havea ride with horse and 
buggy. But when it was getting colder, wo had warm stones in 
the grain box, with canves over the box. Between church time, 
lots of people invited us over or dinner, wha we greatly appre: 
ciated. 


In the spring of 1950 we came back tothe store. The fist we, 
id was to get it litle house on skits and moved it to the NE 
19-61-3:5. We get a old Mc Cormick tractor an stee! wheels 
with a breaking’plow, so that we were able to do some field 
‘work and also some breaking, 


| could start working, with helping to build a new Church in 
"Neerlandia the old church was burned down inthe Fallof 1948, 


‘The next picture you can see the threshing out in operation 
also the old school bus (truck) which Albert Tiemsira was 
<iving that tine. At harvest time Frank Visser was doing I for 
Albert. Theresa, Harold, Simon Albert and Tom on the load 
pitshing bundles in the thres machine, 
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{nthe fall 1850 we where helping the Tiemstras again forthe 
harvest and they were helping us for threshing. Albert 
Tiemstra had a team of mulls that were realy able to pull a 
load of bundles, but sometime you came ina soft spot, and they 
ficker, being notable fo pulit anymore, no matter what you dd, 
‘hey ust would notpull. The best was, putthe line on thelr back 
and walk away from them. You start helping other man to ps 
the bundles on the load and in the meantime the mulles pull 
the load out by themsell. You can see us standing with the 
mmuiles on the picture. Also you see on the picture our sister 
Theresa with tle Harold (rom Albert Tiemesira) on her shoul- 
er. She came a couple months before from Holland and was 
‘slaying at Albert Tiemsiras place. Later on she was staying at 
Steve Abday’s place taking care of Steve and the boys while 
the Mrs. was teaching at the Neerlanala School 


‘= Oe 


After the harvest of 1950, John Ingwersen, Bert Nanninga, 
‘and the Tiemstras, and we Simon and Tom get a farmers 
{timber permit for lumber by the Athabasca river north of Vega 

John and Bert where the men to operate the outfit. First we 
hhave to build a bunkhouse where we could eat and sleep. 


Winter 1953 Simon was working out. was home taking care of 
the family and doing the shores. At winter time we had the 
pporkjes mostly running rond on the yeard. You can see the 
pporkjes keto helo me whyle | was making clean some frozen 
fish Lite Arthur also has a look, 


There were ots of cajouts rand that time. When they came too 
lose it could cost his ite, as you can see on the picture. twas 
Ite Wild West here. 


In the spring 1953 we bought a old ear from Romke Ste! 
(Neeriandia Garage) but we had bought somebody elses 
troubles. Soon we traded them off fora better carn Barrhoad, 
This was a great improvement compared withthe horses and 
buggy. 
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‘More people means more food consumers s0 once ina whyle 
we have fo buch a pork, 


March we moved in. it was sure a big change for our family. 
This move had good results. On Canada day 1963, Patricia 
came to join our family. 


The family start growing up and there came marreds in the 
family. Here isthe whole family together atthe from 
Anthrrn Caiilomia August 1973. Tena, Arthur, Hilda, ia, Tom, 
Patricia, Alice, Rose (1973). 


‘Spring 1977 Tom start driving the gas truck for the Neerlanclia 
Co-op, til near the end of 1983. | was injoying this job going 
round n the country seeing what al the farmers where doing. 


Editors’ note: Tom De Groot wrote the captions for his own 
pictures. With his permission we have written them exactly 
as he submitted them. 
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Tom’s sister Theresa came from the Nether- 
lands in 1950. She worked at Tiemstras and 
Abdays for a few years before marrying Klaas 
Huisman of Edmonton. 

After the harvest of 1950 Tom and Simon, 
along with several others, did some logging 
north of Vega to make lumber for their own use. 
When that was done, it was back to Imperial 
Lumber for the rest of the winter with Ida and 
the children again staying by themselves on the 
farm. A neighbour boy, jelle Tuininga, would 
bring Ida two barrels of water each week, be- 
cause there was no well on the farm. The Klaas 
‘Tuininga family also provided Ida and the chil- 
dren with transportation to church. 

In the spring, Tom and Simon arrived back 
home from the bush camp only to find Albert 
‘Tiemstra and John Ingwersen waiting for them. 
‘They were needed to help haul the sawed lum- 
ber from the bush north of Vega. It was March 
and there was still much snow, but it was get- 
ting very soft so it was important to work quick- 
ly. The road took them over and around hills, 
and they got stuck more than once with the 
loads. It took two days and two nights of steady 
‘working to get that lumber out: no rest periods! 
By Sunday morning the job was done and John 
said that he would take Simon and Tom by car 
as far up their road as he could. There were 
high snowbanks on the sides with deep ruts 
down the centre and soon the car could go no 
further. Simon and Tom started walking home, 
but they were just like drunks from the exertion 
of the past two days, They sat down on a snow- 
bank for a rest and neither knew how long they 
sat there — the howling of the coyotes finally 
woke them up. They walked home, crawled 
into bed, and slept the rest of the day, not 
waking up till Monday morning. 

‘That summer was a busy one: the new lum- 
ber was made into a barn for cattle and pigs, 
and some fencing was done. Winter came too 
soon that year and one quarter had to be left in 
stooks in the field. But by April 17, 1952, they 
were able to complete the threshing. That 
spring the family increased in size too. Tena, 
their first Canadian, was born May 7, 1953. The 
temperature was around 70 degrees above, and 
about two days later the trees were full of 
leaves 

‘Thenext winter Tom stayed home to care for 
the family and feed some pigs and cattle. On 
February 3, 1956 the De Groots rejoiced when 


another child, Alice, was born. That year they 
also bought two quarters (NW 26-61-4-5, SE 
26-61-4-5) from Simon Tuininga. 

‘Tom and Ida were happy with Canada, so 
the next step was citizenship. On the cold, 
windy February 21, 1957, they became Cana- 
dian citizens. The same year Simon and Henny 
De Groot moved from Edmonton and began 
farming with Tom and Ida on a fifty-fifty basis. 
That meant they could farm more land, so in 
1958 an adjoining quarter, the NW 20-61-35, 
was purchased from Jack Tuininga. 

The family kept growing too. Another girl, 
Rose, was born November 17, 1959. The little 
house was getting too small, so plans were 
made for a larger one. On March 1, 1962, they 
moved into their new house and on July 1, 1963, 
Patricia was born. 

The family grew up all too fast. All the chil- 
dren left Neerlandia. Arthur, Alice, and Tena 
are married. Arthur and Alice and their fam- 
ilies live in B.C. Arthur teaches in the Christian 
School at Abbotsford. He received his BA de- 
gree at Dordt. Tena and her family live in Ed- 
monton. The other three children are single 
and live in Edmonton. Hilda is an RNA at the 
Royal Alexandra hospital. Rose is a doctor's 
assistant at the Lincs Associates Clinic, and 
Patricia works at the Bank of Montreal 

In 1976 Tom sold his share of the farm to 
Simon, keeping only the yard site and a few 
acres. A retirement job — driving the gas truck 
for the Neerlandia Co-op — became available in 
1977. Tom enjoyed delivering fuel and seeing 
what all the farmers were doing. But, as Tom 
said, “On everything here on earth comes an 
end.” Tom and Ida, senior citizens, are retired. 
They look back and are thankful for the many 
blessings they have received; they look ahead 
to far greater blessings. 

‘Tom De Groot 


MARTEN AND HILDA (TERPSTRA) DE 
JONG 

Marten de Jong (born January 31, 1905, in 
Scharnegoutum, Friesland, the Netherlands) 
arrived in Canada for the first time in 1928. His 
first impression was that Canada was big andit 
was cold. Marten lived in Edmonton in a board- 
ing house and worked the late shift as a baker at 
McGavin’s. After a few years in Canada, Mar- 
ten went back to Friesland and married Hilda 
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‘Terpstra, who had been born September 24, 
1905, in Lollum. 

Inthe Netherlands eight children were born 
to Marten and Hilda: Nellie Winnie (June 25, 
1931), Winnie Nellie (January 15, 1933), Adrian 
Willy July 30, 1934), Mike Douglas (August 9, 
1936), Willy Adrian (April 27, 1938), twins Ann 
and Alan (September 30, 1939), and Pat Julian- 
na (April 30, 1946). 

On August 16, 1948, Marten de Jong immi- 
grated with is family fo Canada, This ime his 

lestination was Neerlandia, where their spon- 
sor, Pete Tuininga, lived. Marten liked Canada 
the first time, and that’s why they came back. 
They travelled on the boat Tabinta, which had 
once carried troops. As soon as they docked in 
Quebec they went to the train station for their 
three-day trip to Edmonton. 

The train they travelled on had a steam en- 
gine and it was filthy. The de Jongs even found 
sand between their sandwiches. On Saturday 
the family arrived in Edmonton and took baths 
at the Immigration Office. The water instantly 
turned black; it took atleast two baths just to get 
the dirt off. For the weekend they stayed at the 
George Visser and Frank Stiksma homes. 

On Monday morning the de Jongs boarded 
the train for Neerlandia. Pete Tuininga met 
them at the train station in Barrhead. He drove 
the family to Neerlandia and showed them 
their house which was located on his chicken 
farm. On September 1, Marten started to work 
for Pete on the farm. 

‘The de Jongs were only in Neerlandia a few 
days when there was a kniock on the door, and 
there stood a couple and their seven children — 
the Kippers family had come to welcome them. 
This was very nice, but Marten could not un- 
derstand why they took all their children 
along. This was something that had never been 
done “back home.” 

Itwas quiet and roomy in Neerlandia com- 
pared to the noisy and crowded Netherlands. 
The de Jongs found it hard to adjust to the 
change. The chickens, though, were unbeara- 
bly noisy. Marten used to tell his children “all 
they do is yack and yack but they don’t tell me 
anything”. Chickens wearing glasses was an- 
other thing the family had to get used to. The 
chickens used to wear steel blinders so that 
they would be able to look straight ahead only 
and could not pick at each other. 

The de Jong children would often see men 


pick celery, carrots, and corn out of the garden 
and eat them raw. The children did not under- 
stand how the men could do this and did not 
even know what it was the men were eating. To 
them it was all new, 

Marten recalls when his ninth child was 
born, “On October 28, 1948, our ninth child 
decided to arrive. We didn’t have a car so I got 
on one of our bikes and went to the Hiemstra’s 
They had a car and could give Hilda a ride to 
the hospital in Barrhead. Arnold, one of the 
Hiemstra’s sons, drove me back to our house to 
pick up my wife. This boy was nineteen years 
old and he was petrified that the baby was 
going to be bornin the car. He had good reason 
to worry because our ninth child, Jenny Folkje, 
was born only ten minutes after we arrived at 
the hospital. For six weeks after Jenny was 
born, my wife was critically ill with inflamed 
Jungs. There seemed to be absolutely no hope 
but she survived and healed very nicely.” 

Winter came, and the de Jongs had only 
their Dutch bikes for transportation. One Sun- 
day Winnie, Adrian, and Marten got out the 
bikes and started to bike to church in all the 
snow. When they were halfway there the 
Hiemstras stopped and gave them a ride. 
Sometimes the snow was so bad that on Satur- 
day the grader would plow the roads and on 
Sunday they were totally blocked with snow 
again. 

Marten was earning seventy-five dollars a 
month for a family of eleven people, but man- 
aged to save twenty dollars a month since they 
did not have to pay rent on the house. The de 
Jongs’ stay in Neerlandia came to an end be- 
cause Pete’s daughter Grace was getting mar- 
ried and the young couple were going to live in 
de Jong’s house. So the de Jongs packed up 
their things and moved to Edmonton. There 
Marten first worked in Alberta Bakery and 
soon afterward started his own bakery. An- 
other daughter was born in Edmonton. 

Marten de Jong 


JERRY AND ANN (ELGERSMA) DeVRIES 
Jerry DeVries was born in Barrhead Hospi- 
talon December 11, 1942. He went to school first 
in Neerlandia, then in Barrhead, and finally to 
the University of Alberta in Edmonton. After 
‘one year at university, he decided that was not 
the place for him. He returned to Neerlandia, 
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Jerry hatding Ryan, Evelyn, Ann, Jason, Beatrice, Lary, 1980. 


where he spent the majority of the next five 
years on his father's farm. 

On June 16, 1967, Jerry married Ann 
Elgersma; then they started a farming opera- 
tion on the S.W. 8-62-3-5. Here Jerry and Ann 
raise hogs and cattle 

They have been blessed with five healthy 
children: Beatrice May (June 22, 1968), Evelyn 
Rose (October 24, 1969), Larry Grant (October 
23, 1972), Jason Edward (September 18, 1975) 
and Ryan James (November 13, 1979). 

Jerry DeVries 


TERRENCE AND JENNY (VAARTSTRA) DE 
VRIES 
Terrence de Vries and Jenny L. Vaartstra 
(August 20, 1946) of Edmonton were married 
‘August 4, 1967, in the Maranatha Christian Re- 
formed Church of Edmonton. They began 
farming on the de Vries family farm. Their five 
children Patricia Grace (October 1, 1968), Susan 
Wendy (September 15, 1969), Robert Jay (April 
1, 1971), Sandy Lee (June 2, 1972), and Beverly 
Jean (December 6, 1974) help on the mixed 
farming operation which is located on the SW 
7-62-35. 
Jenny de Vries 


EDWARD AND JOANNE (HULSMAN) 
DOORNENBAL 

Ed (Edward) Cornelius was born May 24, 
1955, to immigrants from Utrecht, the Nether- 
lands. After graduating from Lacombe High 
School, Ed spent two years at Dordt College 
and four years at the Western College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
where he earned the title of Doctor of Veterin- 
ary Medicine in 1979. 

During Ed's last years of schooling he began 
courting Joanne Hulsman. Joanne had been 
born February 11, 1955, to immigrants from 
Overijssel, the Netherlands. After graduating 
from Ponoka High School, Joanne worked for 
the provincial government for two years. She 
then attended RBC and after graduating from 
there, entered Royal Alexandra Hospital 
School of Nursing in Edmonton 

Meanwhile, Ed had accepted a position 
with Long-Muri Veterinary Clinic of Barrhead 
in 1979. He was attracted to the Barrhead area 
because of the proximity to the Neerlandia 
Christian Reformed community, where he was 
acquainted with a few Dutchmen. 

When Joanne graduated as a registered 
nurse in 1980, she also found work in Barrhead. 
Ed and Joanne were married on November 28, 
1980, and settled in a rented home in Bloomsb- 
ury. 

"since then, they have been blessed with 
Brent, born October 13, 1981, and Kendra, born 
July 12, 1983. Ed became a full partner in the 
veterinary clinicin 1983, and the business name 
was changed to Barrhead Vet Services. Ed en- 
joys his work and also loves sports. Joanne is 
‘working part-time at Barrhead Nursing Home. 
In 1984 they purchased an acreage on the NE 
24-61-4-5 in the Neerlandia district. 

Joanne Doornenbal 


WILLARD AND MARGARET 
(VELDHUISEN) DYKSTRA 

Willard and Margaret Dykstra moved to 
Neerlandia in 1978, just a few weeks after they 
were married. Willard is originally from Owen 
Sound, Ontario, and Margaret from Emo, On- 
tario. 

They met in Calgary, where Margaret 
taught in the Calgary Christian School and 
Willard worked at various jobs. One weekend, 
they came to Neerlandia to visit Liz Esselink, a 
relative of Margaret, and to see more of Alberta 
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at the same time. Since they were impressed 
with the community and wanted to get out of 
the city, they decided to move to Neerlandia. 
Willard found employment with Clay-An In- 
dustries, a local construction company. 

Willard, Margaret, and their two sons, 
Nathaniel Nicholas (December 27, 1978) and 
Theodore Adriel (May 20, 1981), live on an 
acreage purchased from Lambert and Gordon 
‘Tuininga (N.E. 24-61-45). 


‘Margaret holding Theodore, Willard holding Nathaniel, 1961. 


BERT AND TJAMKE (MOES) ELGERSMA 

Bert (Bouke) Elgersma and Tjamke Moes 
were married on September 3, 1954, in Beverly 
Christian Reformed Church. At that time Bert 
and Tjamke were both working in Edmonton, 
Bert at Swift’s Feed Mill and Tjamke at Hotel 
Macdonald 

Bert had bought the SE 33-61-3-5 from his 
dad in 1949, and now the young couple worked 
hard to pay it off. Aftera two-week honeymoon 
they came to Neerlandia to harvest the crop. 
Then they went back to the city to work until 
spring, when they returned to put the crop in. 
For two years Bert and Tjamke made this bian- 
nual migration but in 1956, with a baby on the 
way, they desided to live full-time in Neerlan- 
dia, 

Since Bert’s father, Anne, and his sister 


Haitina were still living on the farm, the farm- 
house was shared by the two families. When 
Marilyn Grace, Bert and Tjamke's first daugh- 
ter, was born on November 8, 1956, Anne began 
to realize that it was time for him to move out. 
Therefore he bought a little house into which 
he and Haitina moved in 1957. 

While working in Edmonton, Bert had stud- 
ied the inner workings of the feed mill. After 
his return to the farm, he used what he had 
learned to construct a grain elevator which au- 
tomatically conveyed grain from his storage 
bins to the crusher. Ata time when everyone 
else in Neerlandia was shovelling grain from 
granary to truck box and from truck box to 
crusher, Bert had provided himself with a set 
up which required no manual labour at all. 

When Bert and Tjamke married, Bert's fa- 
ther was concerned that Tjamke, being a city 
girl, would not make a good wife for a farmer. 
Determined to prove him wrong, Tjamke 
learned to milk cows, though she was afraid of 
them; to judge the quality of a crop, though at 
first she could not distinguish wheat from oats 


or barley; and to give sick pigs a shot with a 
hypodermic syringe. In short, she proved to be 
an excellent helpmeet for Bert. 


‘Back: Rodney, Beatrice, Anita, Merlyn, Andrew. Front: Ber, 
Tjamke, 1980. 


Through the years more land was pur- 
chased and Anita, who was born on January 6, 
1960, quickly grew up and became her dad’s 
right-hand man on the farm until her marriage, 
on November 23, 1979, to Norman Spronk of 
Edmonton. They have two sons. A third 
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daughter, Beatrice Carol, was born on Decem- 
ber 8, 1961. Alllof the girls are married, Marilyn 
married Don Plantinga, and Beatrice married 
Rick Visser. Both of them live in Neerlandia 
with their husbands. 

After the three girls, the farm boys came 
along. Andrew Glenn, born on July 3, 1965, is 
now farming with Bert and is also raising his 
own hogs. Rodney Bert, who was born on 
November 28, 1970, also enjoys working on the 
farm. 

Tjamke Elgersma 


SIMON AND EVA (MAST) ELGERSMA 

Simon Elgersma married Eva Mast on 
November 19, 1971. When Simon's father, Al- 
bert, retired in 1971, Simon bought the farm 
from him. With his new bride, he began farm- 
ing on the $4 16-62-3-5. Simon raises hogs and 
cattle. Prices were poor for hogs when he first 
started out, but they gradually improved to 
provide to provide a comfortable living. 

Simon enjoys working and keeps busy on 
the farm. Eva's favourite pursuits are gardening 
and other outdoor work. Simon and Eva have 
three children: Nelson Miles, born November 
22, 1977; Simone Alexandra, born October 1, 
1979; and Vanessa Adrienne, born April7, 1982. 

Eva Elgersma 


‘Back: Simon, Eva. Front: Nelson, Simone, Vanessa, 1964. 


PETER AND EVE (GERRITSEN) 
EMMERZAEL 

Peter was born, raised, and schooled in 
Neerlandia. At the age of twenty-one, in Au- 
gust 1941, Pete was called into the army. He 
enlisted in active service with the Royal Cana- 
dian Army Service Corps (RCASC) in Septem- 
ber 1941. In March 1942, he was sent overseas to 
England for training and manoeuvres. This 
lasted until October 1943, when the RCASC 
were sent to Italy to help the American Eighth 
Army. In the beginning of 1945, they were sent 
to join the rest of the Canadians in the Nether- 
lands. Soon after, the war was over. 


Pote, 1946, 


While in the Netherlands, Pete met Eve 
Gerritsen. Eve (Evertje) was born in Arnhem on 
August 21, 1921. Eve and Pete's meeting oc- 
curred because her mother had agreed to do 
laundry for Pete and a friend. Pete and Eve 
became engaged in July 1945. Pete left the 
Netherlands in October 1945 and came back to 
Canada in December. He was discharged from 
the army in January 1946. 
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Eve regarded her next move in life as an 
adventure. She took a train to Sweden and then 
boarded the Grypsholm, a Swedish ship bound 
for New York. From there the train took her 
doser to her destination — Neerlandia. She 
arrived in May 1947. Pete and Eve were married 
June 6, 1947, in Neerlandia by Rev. John 
Rubingh. It was just a quiet ceremony in the 
Neerlandia parsonage. Life in Neerlandia wasa 
complete change from the city life of Arnhem, 
but Eve adapted well and was never homesick. 

The Emmerzaels built their home in 1948 on 
the NW 11-62-3-5, which was part of a school 
section, Sam Howey helped clear the land by 
doing the Cat work. (Cutting cost was approx- 
imately $15.00 per hour and piling $14.00.) 
Thus, Pete's mixed farming operation began. 
‘Their oldest son, Fred (Frederick Leonard), was 
born April 29, 1948. He was followed by Bill 
(Arian William) on January 16, 1950. 

From 1952-57, Pete sold Watkins Products. 
This new venture was started because of a crop 
failure the previous year. Furthermore, Pete 
had fallen and hurt his hand, which was al- 
ready missing a few fingers due to an accident 
in his youth with a grain crusher. 

In October 1953 Eve's parents Frederik and 
Hendrika, immigrated to Neerlandia. Canada, 
however, and Neerlandia, in particular, was not 
to the Gerritsens’ liking so in 1955 they re- 
turned to the Netherlands. 

A daughter, Barbara Joan, had been born to 
Pete and Eve on November 10, 1954. After stay- 
ing on the farm one more year they moved to 
Barrhead, which was more convenient for 
Pete's business. In 1957, the Emmerzaels 
moved to Hinton where Pete worked in a pulp 
mill. Bob (Robert) Peter was born there April 2, 
1957, and Henrietta Marlene on April 29, 1961. 

In August 1963 the Emmerzaels moved back 
to Neerlandia, but in March 1964 they sold their 
farm to Ko Rowaan and bought the Mellowdale 
Store. They operated the store for about four 
years and the post office until about 1969. 

Pete and Eve took three trips back to the 
Netherlands to visit family and friends. During 
their last trip in 1982, Eve contracted 
Creutzfeld-Jacob disease. At present she is in 
the Barrhead hospital. Even through this trial, 
Pete says that God has been good to them in all, 
their years. 

Pete Emmerzael 


EDMOND AND VIOLA ((ANSSEN) 
FILLION 

Edmond Fillion was born April 27, 1948, in 
Matane, Quebec. He came to Calgary with the 
Canadian Army, which he had joined in 1973. 
Soon after being released from the army, Ed- 
mond met Viola Janssen. They were married 
August 30, 1975. In 1976 Ed and Vi were able to 
purchase a vacant farmyard consisting of eight- 
and-a-half acres, formerly owned by Arnold 
Hiemstra, located on the SE 25-61-45. The fol- 
lowing summer, on August 10, 1977, Kelly Guy 
‘was born to them, and Tammie Jo came to join 
their family in 1980. They now have a modern 
hog operation on their acreage. 

Viola Fillion 


Tammy, Vi, Ed, Kelly, 1964. 


JOE AND HILDA (WIERENGA) FISHER 

Atseventeen years of age, Joe Fisher started 
truck driving for his uncle Dick Fisher. He 
hauled livestock to Edmonton, and groceries 
from there for the Vega Mercantile store. Four 
years later, in 1967, Joe became truck driver for 
his cousin Ted Reitsma and bought the busi- 
ness from him in 1970. 
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Joe married Hilda Wierenga, eldest daugh- 
ter of “Henry by the Creek”, on July 3, 1970. 
Later in that year, Hilda became treasurer of the 
Neerlandia Credit Union and did this work for 
9% years. The job was done at home, and the 
starting salary was $50 a month. Joe and Hilda 
have three sons — Marlo Jay (August 3, 1971), 
Derek Jonathan (March 30, 1973), and Shawn 
Jason (May 21, 1976). The family lives on an 


Hilda Fisher 


‘Back: Hida, Joe. Front: Marlo, Shawn, Derek, 1984, 


WAYNE AND HENDRENE (WIERENGA) 
FISHER 

Wayne Fisher helped his father, Cor Fisher, 
on the farm after he left school. He also drove 
truck for Joe Fisher Trucking, his brother’s com- 
pany. On October 7, 1972, Wayne married 
Hendrene Wierenga. They first lived in a 
mobile home on Cor Fisher's yard on the NW 
10-61-3-5. Then in March 1979 Wayne took over 
the farm and the family moved into the farm- 
house, 


In March 1980 Wayne and Hendrene got a 
big surprise when they won a trip to Hawaii 
from the Westlock Massey Ferguson dealer. In 
his spare time Wayne likes to play hockey and 
go hunting, and Hendrene enjoys sewing 
‘They have four children: Tammy Lyn (February 
3, 1973), Mona Joy (August 4, 1975), Brent Cor- 
nell (May 26, 1977), and Gregory Wayne (Sep- 
tember 2, 1979). 

Wayne and Hendrene Fisher 


‘Back: Tammy, Mona. Middle: Wayne, Hendrene. Front: Brent, 
Greg, 1963. 


GERRIT AND HILDA (NANNINGA) 
GELDERMAN 

Gerrit Gelderman and Hilda Nanninga 
were married on the cold, crisp, bright Decem- 
ber 19, 1946. Before his marriage, Gerrit had 
worked with his dad, John Gelderman, on the 
farm, was a partner in the Dutch Mill, and also 
served in the Army. He was released from the 
Army on VE day (1945) and was glad to be home 
on the farm again. In 1946 the Gelderman fam- 
ily purchased the NE 2-62-3-5. This was to be 
Gerrit's farm. Hilda Nanninga worked in 
Neerlandia Co-op for three years previous to 
her marriage. The wages at that time were 
eighty dollars per month. She also played the 
organ in church and directed the church choir 
fora time 

Gerrit and Hilda’s home life started out in 
the usual way. They bought all used furniture. 
A table and four chairs were purchased for 
eighteen dollars at a Shoal Creek auction. Ger- 
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rit did not have to buy any machinery because 
he continued to farm with the Gelderman fam- 
ily. He raised cows, pigs, and chickens. 

Gerrit and Hilda had five children while on 
the farm. They are Audrey Hilda (May 25, 
1949); Ruth Grace (January 22, 1951); Martin 
John (May 27, 1955); Jerry Gerrit (August 26, 
1956); and Neil Henry (January 18, 1958). 

In the summer of 1949 Gerrit began building 
a large two-storey hip roof barn. It would later 
house 800 laying hens. They also had close to 
forty sheep and sold the wool and lambs. 

In 1957 Gerrit and Hilda sold the farm to Ike 
and Henry Nanninga, and started in the garage 
business with Fred Toebes in Vega. Gerrit ap- 
prenticed as an automobile mechanic under 
Fred and attended school in Calgary for six 
weeks every year for four years. During this 
time the famnily lived in a house on the Toebes 
farm. In 1960 Fred and Gerrit purchased 
Neerlandia Motors and moved their business 
to Neerlandia. They worked together at the 
Centre until 1962 when Fred moved back to 
Vega. The Gelderman family then moved to the 
little house by the garage and Gerrit became 
sole owner, 

‘One day a fellow filled up his gas tank at the 
garage and drove over and parked at the Co-op 
store. What he didn’t know was that his gas 
tank was leaking. Gerrit recalls that a group of 
men were talking beside the garage. One lit a 
cigarette and threw the burning match to the 
ground. It ignited the gas, and the fire followed 
the gas trail across the road to the car parked 
beside the Co-op. Fortunately the men were 
watching (probably with their mouths wide 
open) and quickly doused the flames and 
pushed the car out of danger's way. 

As the children grew up, the boys began 
helping in the garage. The girls were kept busy 
with babysitting. Audrey also worked for C. P. 
Mast on the switchboard, and Ruth had a Sat- 
urday job in the Co-op. 

Gerrit was an active member of the com- 
munity, he served on the local school board, 
credit union, store board, and in consistory. He 
also was involved in the development and 
building of the local skating rink. Because he 
was in the centre of the hamlet, he became a 
contact person fora proposed curling rink, ask- 
ing people to donate time and money. There 
was, however, a fair amount of opposition to 
this project, and the community as a whole did 








‘Back: Martin, Jer, Ruth. Front: Hida, Nel, Gerrit, 1967, 


not support it sufficiently for it to become a 
reality. 

In the fall of 1966 Gerrit and Hilda made a 
trip to southern B.C. It was November — 
snowy and cold in Neerlandia, but warm, sun- 
ny, and green in Abbotsford. Quite a contrast! 
Gerrit was offered a job there and it was very 
tempting. The garage business was not all 
roses. Some people could not pay their ac- 
counts promptly, and Gerrit, an easy-going 
person who loved the mechanical work, lacked 
the administrative skills which are an impor- 
tant part of a successful business. All things 
considered, Gerrit took the job offer. 

There were some things to finish in 
Neerlandia, soit was August 1967 before all the 
family — except Audrey, who was studying to 
be a Certified Nurse’s Aide in Edmonton — 
moved to Abbotsford. Gerrit worked for Ave- 
nue Farm Machinery, first as mechanic and 
then as foreman. 

Gerrit and Hilda have been back to Neerlan- 
dia many times to visit, but are content to be 
surrounded by their family where God has 
placed them, in Abbotsford. 

Gerrit and Hilda Gelderman 
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HENRY AND BETTY (FISHER) 
GELDERMAN 

Henry John Gelderman, the youngest son 
ofJohn and Reka Gelderman, was born on Sep- 
tember Il, 1935, on the farm where he presently 
lives. On August 12, 1960, in Neerlandia Chris- 
tian Reformed Church, he married Betty Fish- 
er, daughter of Cor and Elizabeth Fisher. They 

urchased the Gelderman homestead (NE 
5-61-3-5), where they maintain a mixed farm- 
ing operation. 

From their marriage four children were 
born. Pearl Ellen was born on May 24, 1961. 
After graduating from high school, she at- 
tended Dordt Callege, where she met her fu- 
ture husband, Glenn Vander Lugt. On August 
14, 1981, they were married and now live and 
farm with their daughter in Edgerton, Min- 
nesota. 

Dale Wesley was born on July 12, 1962. Since 
August 1981, he has been employed by Paddle 
Plumbing Lid. of Barrhead. 

Randall Wade was born on February 11, 
1965. He is currently working at home. Randy 
and his cousin, Howard Gelderman, won gold 
medals in the Alberta School Association 
Provincial Badminton finals. In 1982 they took 
first place in the intermediate class at Leth- 
bridge, and in 1983 they took first place in the 
senior class at Calgary. 

Kevin Lyle was born on April 22, 1968. All 
three sons are talented in badminton and 
hockey. Henry and Betty are loyal sports fans. 


Randy, Kevin, Pearl, Dale, Henry, Betty, 1961 


They are involved in other activities as well. 
Henry has served on community boards. Betty 
is well-known for her success in growing 

ants. Their homes filled with plants of many 

nds. Each summer she has a large vegetable 
garden and a colourful display in her flower 
beds. Her floral arrangements have won 
awards at the Barrhead Blue Heron Fair. She 
has given instruction in dried flower arranging 
and other crafts. 

Henry and Betty are happy to be part of the 
‘community of Neerlandia. They are thankful to 
the Lord for his ever-present nearness and sal- 
vation for them and their family 

Betty Gelderman 


HERMAN AND LULA (KRIKKE) 
GELDERMAN 

Herman Gelderman wed Lula Krikke on her 
birthday, June 17, 1953, Prior to their wedding 
Lula had worked at the Neerlandia Co-op for 
six years and Herman had worked for his dad. 
Herman and Lula bought the SW 36-61-35 
from Gerrit Ingwersen and started their life 
together. 

Marcia Carol was born April 7, 1955. Lula 
came home with her just before a blizzard con- 
fined them to the farm fora month. During that 
month the doctor's book was the complete 
source of medical advice for the minor com- 
plications of a firstborn. After high school Mar- 
Cia obtained a degree in special education from 
the U of A. She married Henry Stiksma of Ed- 
monton on August 2, 1975. She taught at the 
North Edmonton and Calgary Christian 
schools until their son was born in 1982. 

Rosalie Lynn was born July 19, 1956, during 
a hot summer. Her birthday was always during 
the busy haying time. Not only was it rare that 
she had a birthday party, but one year her birth- 
day was forgotten until a gift-bearing uncle 
drove on the yard. After high school Rose con- 
tinued her education at Calvin College, where 
she received a BA degree in sociology. This led 
to an internship as a community organizer in 
the Chicago area. She returnd to Edmonton in 
1980. Since then she has held a number of social 
service-related jobs. 

John William, his grandfathers’ namesake, 
‘was born April 27, 1958. After working at car- 
pentry in Edmonton, he married Patricia 
Jeanette Van Eck on September 2, 1977. Pathad 
been born in Edmonton on February 28, 1958, 
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After their marriage John and Pat moved to 
Neerlandia, living first in the hamlet. In Febru- 
ary 1983 John and Pat with their sons, Michael 
jonn (October 26, 1979) and Nicholas Joel (April 
7,1982), moved into their new house on the SE 
35-61-35. 

Wendell Allan, born April 5, 1960, aspired 
tobecome an Indian and pitch his teepee in the 
back of the field. He has since changed his 
mind and became first a plumber and then tried 
his hand at carpentry. 

‘To carry on the Indian tradition, when the 
fifth child was born June 18, 1962) her parents 
stopped enroute to the hospital to watch a lynx 
cross the road. They soon changed her name 
from Running Lynx to the more feminine 
Karen Joan. Karen is working toward an educa- 
tion degree. 

Howard Glenn, baby of the family, was born 
August 30, 1965. ‘After a year at The King's 


Beck: Rosali, John holding Nicholas, Pat, Karen, Wendell, 
Howard, Marcia holding Timothy, Henry Stiksma. Front: Lula, 
Herman, Michael, 1983. 


College he transferred to the U of A where he is 

working toward a degree in physical education. 
In addition to raising their own family, Her- 
man and Lula have made a home for four foster 
children for periods of time from two months to 
one-and-a-half years. They are thankful to their 
covenant God for His blessings, and hope and 
vay that they and their children will remain 

Bithful to the Lord 

Gelderman Family 


ADRIAN AND EEF (VAN ROON) 
HAMOEN SR. 

‘Adrian (Adrianus) Leendert Hamoen, born 
August 13, 1903, in Utrecht, Utrecht, the 
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Netherlands, married Eef (Everdina) Van Roon 
from the same city on February 21, 1927. Eef 
had been born July 7, 1907. They had three 
children: Annie born November 19, 1929; 
Adrian (Adrianus) Leendert, born March 29, 
1940; and Kees (Cornelius), born October 11, 
1943. Adrian owned a milk and milk products 
store in Utrecht but was bothered by govern- 
ment restrictions. Through a Reformed immi 

gration society he heard that there was a 
Dutchman from Canada visiting Groningen. 
There the Hamoens met Andries Wierenga, 
who told them about Neerlandia. 


In Utrecht, just before coming to Canada. Standing: Annie. 
Seated: Adiian Sc, Adrian, Kees, Eof, 1948, 


Adrian and Eef decided to move to Neerlan- 
dia and on April 8, 1948, they boarded the 
ocean liner Kota Inten with their children. The 
Kota Inten, originally used for carrying troops, 
had been converted into an immigrant ship and 
did not make for an entirely enjoyable trip. At 
one point Adrian asked another man on the 
ship where he was headed. The man said, 
“Canada.” That was logical — so was everyone 
else on the ship. This man though, like Adrian, 
was headed for Neerlandia. His name was Dick 
Froma 

After disembarking at Halifax on April 17, 
1948, the family boarded a train for Edmonton. 
That trip was about as bad as the one by boat. 
The immigrant trains were filthy and gave one 
the impression of being converted cattle liners. 
The trip was four days and three nights of jos- 
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tling, soot, and smoke. Upon arrival at the Im- 
migration Hall, the family headed immediately 
for the bathrooms where there were bathtubs, 

After a night's rest in the Immigration Hall, 
the family boarded the train for Barrhead. This 
trip took a whole day. At the train they were 
met by Andries Wierenga, whose son Herman 
was the fieldman. The first thing Andries did 
was take them to the Neerlandia Co-op to buy 
rubber boots. It was a wet, late spring and 
Neerlandia was a big mud hole. 

The Hamoens intended to stay at Andries 
Wierenga’s place for four to five days, but this 
time stretched into three weeks. Adrian was 
supposed to work for a farmer in Westlock, but 
the roads were impassable. After waiting three 
weeks, the family boarded the train at Barrhead 
and travelled to Morinville. From there the 
farmer picked them up and they went to West- 
jock, Alntan Iearned all about pisking roots — 
quite a change from being a merchant in 
Utrecht. 

But Westlock was a long distance from 
church and the wages were very low, so in 
August the family moved back to Neerlandia 
There Adrian began to work for George Ane- 
ma. In February 1949 Adrian bought a quarter 
of land from John Terpsma (NW 36-61-3-5) and 
started farming. He began with six cows, five 
sows, three horses, and some chickens. 

In 1958 Adrian sold the farm to Albert Mast, 
who had married Annie, and the rest of the 
family moved to Vega where they had bought 
three quarters of section 31-62-3-5 from Wanda 
Janz. They had made their plans on the hopes 
of receiving the then-current price of about for- 
ty dollars per hog. However, the price plumm- 
eted to about twenty dollars per hog. Penny- 
pinching and an awful lot of hard work became 
all too familiar. 

On August 10, 1959, the Lord in His un- 
searchable wisdom called Eef Home. For fif- 
teen months Adrian Sr. and his sons were on. 
their own. Housework was shared: Adrian Sr. 
did the cooking (wheatlet porridge for break- 
fast and dessert), Adrian Jr. did the housework, 
and Kees did the baking. Kees loved to make 
pies for Sunday dinner but, much to his dis- 
gust, Adrian Jr. loved to eat the filling on Satur- 
day nights. Johanna Kuhn, a neighbour did 
the laundry. 

On October 28, 1960, Adrian Sr. married 
Henrietta (Hendrikjen) Selles of Edmonton. 


Henrietta had been born January 11, 1905 in 
Kampen, Overijssel, the Netherlands. She was 
a widow when she immigrated to Canada in 
1953 with her four boys. The youngest son, Bill 
(Willem), came to Vega with her. The other 
three boys were already married. 

1n1965 Adrian Jr. married Lies Pieffers. Kees 
married Dinie Vogelzang in 1967. Bill Selles 
moved to the city and now lives in Spruce 
Grove where he works in construction, He is 
married to Gretchie Boonstra and they have 
three children. 

In 1972 Adrian Sr. retired from active farm- 
ing, and his sons took over the farm, Adrian Sr. 
and Henrietta remained in their own home on 
the farm. On April 5, 1978, Adrian Sr. died. 
Henrietta stayed on the home place until 1984 
when she moved to the Emmanuel Home in 
Edmonton. 

Lies Hamoen 


ADRIAN AND LIES (PIEFFERS) HAMOEN 
JR. 

Adrian Hamoen and Lies Pieffers were mar- 
ried August I1, 1965, in the Canadian Reformed 
Church of Coaldale, Alberta. The bride's father 
officiated at the ceremony. After their honey- 
moon, Adrian and Lies settled down on 
Adrian’s farm (NE 1-63-4-5) in Vega. A small 
house already on the property had been reno- 
vated, and two barns and a garage had been 
added. 

On April 5, 1967, the Lord blessed the mar- 
riage with the birth of a daughter, Evelyn Riet- 
ta. Later that summer a bigger house was 
moved onto the place. It too needed renova- 
tions, but was finished in time for the arrival of 
a second daughter, Geraldine Phyllis, on May 
5, 1968. 

March 17, 1971, was a special day because 
Leonard Adrian was born, and another haj 
occasion was October 1973, when Jody Alber 
tina was added to the family. 

‘Adrian Hamoen Sr. retired in 1972 and fora 

umber of years his sons farmed together. Be- 
sides the home quarter, Adrian also farmed the 
NE 36-62-45 and a section in the Fawcett area. 
In 1983 he bought the SE 6-63-3-5 from Philip 
Bryan of Vega. 

The family built a new house on the home 


quarter in 1977. That winter Adrian was busy 
trying to build the house as well as doing his 
own work and visiting Lies in The University 
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Back: Geraldine, Evelyn. Middle: Leonard, Adrian, Lies. Fron: 
onal, Jody, 1978. 


Hospital in Edmonton, Lies was having trouble 


with a pregnancy, but January 24, 1978, saw the 
birth of a healthy boy, Ronald Keith. On March 
10,1978, the family moved into theirnew home, 
leaving the old one to Lies’ brother, Henry and 
his wife Christine, who had been living with 
them since November 1977. Christine had been. 
looking after the Hamoen family while Lies was 
in the hospital. 

On March 31, 1979, God took Leonard unto 
Himself after a tractor accident at home. The 
Hamoen children attend the Covenant Cana- 
dian Reformed School in Neerlandia, where 
Lies teaches typing and supervises classes dur- 
ing their library periods. 

Lies Hamoen 


KEES AND DINIE (VOGELZANG) HAMOEN, 

On June 9, 1967, Kees Hamoen married Din- 
ie (Gerritdina) Vogelzang of Barrhead. She was 
born in Ommen, Overijssel, the Netherlands, 
on June 18, 1944, and immigrated with her par- 
ents to Edmonton in 1951. From there she 
moved to Rocky Mountain House, Fawcett, 
and last of all to Barrhead. 

Since the wedding was in June, the families 
had hopes of beautiful warm weather. Instead 
there was a regular snow storm in the morning. 
By afternoon everything was muddy. Even the 
suit of the officiating minister, Rev. G. Pieffers, 


had to be brushed off before the ceremony be- 
cause it was caked with mud. 

In March 1967 the building of a small house 
had been started on Kees’ farm. It was finished 
‘on June 9. At the time of his marriage Kees was 
farming with his father in dairy and hogs. Kees 
and Dinie live on the NW 31-62-3-5 and also 
own the S¥ 31-62-3-5. 


‘Back: Joanne, Helena, Adrian. Middle: Elaine, Dio, Darlene, 
‘Kees. Front: Marie, Kenneth, 1982. 


In the next four years, Elaine Rita (May 27, 
1968); Adrian Walter (April 26, 1969); Joanne 
Gail (uly 10, 1970); and Helena Rosanne (De- 
cember 17, 1971) were born. When Marie Lynn 
(April21, 1974) was born, the house became too 
small and three bedrooms were added. In 1976 
Kenneth Neil (February 7) was born, and two 
years later Darlene Joyce (July 20, 1978) was 
added to this richly-blessed family. 

In 1971 the dairy cows were sold and Kees 
went into hog production. In 1972 he went into 
partnership with his brother Adrian. In 1979 a 
new house was built as the old one was bursting 
at the seams again. In 1982 Kees and Adrian 
dissolved the partnership except for the equip- 
ment, which they still share. 

Dinie Hamoen 


KARL AND TILLIE (ELGERSMA) 
HESTERMANN, 

Tillie Elgersma left Neerlandia in 1951 to go 
to the city (Edmonton). In the winter she did 
housework and in the summer she came home 
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and helped on the farm until her brother Bert 
got married. Then she got a full-time job at 
G.W.G. andlater at Hotel Macdonald. Tillie met 
Karl (Karlheinz) Wilhelm Hestermann in 1956. 
Karl, born in Wattenscheid, Germany in 1930, 
‘came to Canada by himself in 1952. He was the 
adventuresome type and thought five years in 
Canada might be good. But that period was 
extended when he met Tillie. On December 6, 
1957, they were married in the Neerlandia 
Christian Reformed Church. 

They lived in Edmonton where Karl worked 
as a labour foreman with Christianson 
Mcdonald Construction for nine years. After 
that he worked for Pool construction. In 1964 
they bought the NE 18-61-3-5 from Tillie’ fa- 
ther, Anne Elgersma, who wanted to retire 
from farming. In 1974 the Hestermanns bought 
the E¥ 23-61-45 from Bill Reitsma, and a year 
later decided to move to Neerlandia and make 
farming a full-time job. They started off with 
mixed farming, and five years later were able to 
go into dairy — their original plans for farming, 

Karl and Tillie have three healthy children 
The oldest, John Karlheinz, was born Septem- 
ber 7, 1958. John now has a job with Esso in 
Swan Hills. On July 26, 1980, he married Chery! 
Petrunia of Calgary. They have one child 

Haitina Elizabeth was born July 22, 1968, 
and Andrew Karlheinz arrived November 9, 
1971. As did John, Haitina and Andrew help 
their parents with the milking and looking after 
the calves. They share their mother’s love for 
horses and spend many hours breaking and 
riding them. The farm is also shared with three 
dogs who are appreciated most of the time. 

Tillie Hestermann 


ARNOLD AND GERRI (CLEMENTS) 
HIEMSTRA 

‘Arnold was born in Neerlandia and went to 
school there until the age of fifteen, when he 
went to work on farms in the area. Arnold took 
up as homestead the SW 25-61-4-5 in 1952. He 
married Gerri (Geraldine) Clements of Provost, 
Alberta, on June 24, 1953. Gerri had been born 
December 27, 1935. Arnold and Gerri have six 
children: Leslie Arnold born July 9, 195: 
‘Gwendolyn Joyce born July 3, 1955; Jeanne M. 
rie born June 12, 1956; Rosalie Anne born Au- 
gust 2, 1957; Lori Lynn born May 21, 1959; and 
Debra Lee born February 2, 1961. 

‘Arnold and Gerri left Neerlandia in Febru- 


Leslie, Gwen, Jeanne, Roselea. Front: Lori, Arnold, 
Geraldine, Debra, 1979. 


ary 1968, They moved to Barrhead, where they 
could both get work and where the future 
looked better than on the farm. They live ona 
small acreage eight miles north of Barrhead. 
‘Amold drives track for the Northern Alberta 
Dairy Pool. All of the children are married. 
Gerri Hiemstra 


COR AND JENNIE (SEINEN) HIEMSTRA 
Cor Hiemstra, born and raised in Neerlan- 
dia, joined the Canadian Army in April 1942 
and left for England in June 1942. He was sta- 
tioned in several different countries in Europe 
and was Involved in the lberanon of the 
Netherlands. Cor returned to Canada in Janu- 
ary 1946 with the rank of Signalman. He helped 
on the farm for one summer but his love for the 








mountains, which he had acquired in Italy, 
compelled him to leave for B.C. where he 
worked for various sawmills, logging firms, 
and the CNR 

Cor ended up in Houston, where he met 
Jennie Seinen whom he married April 7, 1948. 
‘Together they returned to Neerlandia to try 
farming once more, taking over the SE 20-61-35 
from Cor’s father, Henry. Farming still did not 
satisfy Cor, so he returned to the army in Janu- 
ary 1952, serving as a communicators operator. 
After serving in Vancouver, Whitehorse, and 
Namao, he retired in April 1971. 

God has been very good to the Hiemstras. 
Their marriage was blessed with seven chil- 
dren. Since retiring from military life, Cor has 
been employed in Edmonton by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence as a communicator. 
Cor and Jennie reside in Sherwood Park. 

Cor Hiemstra 


CORNELIUS AND GRACE (TUININGA) 
HIEMSTRA 
Corny (Cornelius) Jakob Hiemstra, son of 


Jacob and Janke Hiemstra, married Grace Tu- 
ininga in December 1948. They fist lived ina 
small house on Corny’s parents’ yard. Later 
they moved to the SW 19-61-45, which Corny 
farmed for a few years. 

Comy and Grace moved to Edmonton in 
1954, but returned to Neerlandia two years 
later. This time they purchased a lot in the ham- 
let onto which they moved their farmhouse. 
Corny began working as a truck driver for Si- 
mon Tuininga, while Grace looked after their 
home and family. 

By this time there were two little Hiemstras. 
Richard Jacob had been born on June 30, 1949. 
He had been followed by Bernard Peter on 
September 22, 1952. A third son, Donald John, 
was born on May 15, 1956, and a fourth, Wesley 
Comelius, on December 5, 1959. On October 
28, 1963, the last of the boys, Kevin David, was 
bom. 

In 1965 Corny and Grace and their family 
moved back to Edmonton. On December 3, 
1969, their only daughter, Charlene, was born. 
Grace and Corny continue to live in the city 
(1984). 

Donald is the only child who has returned 
to live in Neerlandia. On July 19, 1975, he mar- 
tied Grace van Dijken. Don worked at a variety 
of jobs until he and Grace purchased Bill Fisher 
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‘Shannon, Don, Grace, Christopher, ¢. 1982. 


Trucking in 1980. They operate the business, 
which they renamed Graydon Trucking Ltd., 
from their home. They live onan acreage on the 
NW 24-61-4-5, and have two sons: Christopher 
Don, born on January 31, 1976, and Shannon, 
Cory born on September 25, 1978, 

Jenny Fisher 


HENRY AND JESSIE (McCULLOUGH) 
HIEMSTRA 

Henry Hiemstra was born and educated in 
Neerlandia. He married Jessie McCullough of 
Holmes Crossing on October 14, 1955. Jessie 
had been born September 11, 1936. Her father 
was a cook and later worked in steel con- 
struction in Edmonton. Henry and Jessie live 
on the original Jacob Hiemstra homestead 
Henry is presently employed by Alberta Trans- 
portation. Henry and Jessie have a family of 
five boys and two girls. 


‘Back: Bradley, Patricia, Ronald, Beverly, Kenny. Front Jacob, 
Jessie, Henry, Douglas, 1988. 
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Ronald Henry was born May 13, 1956. He 
married Pauline Grosschmidt of Camp Creek 
on July 17, 1976, and they have two children. 
They make their home in Norman Wells, 
N.W.T,, where Ron is employed by Esso Re- 
sources as a process supervisor. 

Douglas William was born April 16, 1957. He 
married Pauline'’s sister Nancy on June 3, 1978. 
Doug and Nancy have four children. Doug is 
employed by Esso Resources and they live in 
Swan Hills. 

Kenneth Ellen was born February 22, 1959. 
On July 17, 1982 he married Geraldine Gosselin 
of Longlac, Ontario. They make their home in 
Swan Hills and are both employed by Esso Re- 
sources. They have one child. 

Patricia Ann was born June 25, 1960. She 
married Warren Bready of Fort Assiniboine on 
July 11, 1981. They have one daughter and live 
in Swan Hills. Warren also works for Esso Re- 
sources 

Jacob James was born August 28, 1961. He 
searried Witma Selles of Barrhead on Septem. 
ber 18, 1982. They have one daughter. Jacob is 


employed by Home Oil and they live in Swan 


Beverly Jean was born January 18, 1963. She 
married Arley Currie of Swan Hills on May 19, 
1984, and works there at the Derrick Motor Inn. 

Bradley Wayne, born June 9, 1964, works in 
Swan Hills for Swan Hills Trucking as a me- 
chanic 

Jessie Hiemstra 


HAROLD AND NELLIE (DE KRUYF) 
HOLLANDER 

In the spring of 1962, Harold Hollander re- 
ceived a call to be the pastor of the Neerlandia 
Christian Reformed Church. At the time, he 
was the first pastor of two small churches in 
Alliston and Orangeville, Ontario. These two 
churches had developed to the point where 
each one could have their own pastor, hence it 
was a good time to consider seriously a call 
from another field. The thought of serving the 
Lord in the far north was intriguing to him and 
he felt led to accept the call. 

Harold and Nellie made the move by load- 
ing their furniture in a boxcar to be shipped by 
rail. The family and the dog, a fox terrier, were 
piled in a black ‘59 Plymouth Fury. The 
Neerlandia consistory had graciously given 
Harold time to fulfil his obligations to the Clas- 


sis Ontario, which had delegated him to attend 
the annual Synod at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
He was eager to do this because he was still 
young enough (43 years) to believe that his 
insight and wisdom were needed in Grand 
Rapids and, besides that, this was the first time 
he had been conferred this honour. 

By the time Synod was over, he looked for- 
ward to the vacation he still had coming, so 
they travelled to northwest Iowa, where both 
heand Nellie had been born, had received their 
early education, and had survived the Great 
Depression. Life had been rugged then, but 
they had learned many lessons in the art of 
survival which stood them in good stead in 
their early years in the parsonage. 

‘The Hollander family made their arrival in 
Neerlandia in August. Their oldest son, Marlo, 
had preceded the rest of the family, having 
moved to Edmonton. The three youngest chil- 
dren, Howard Leon (June 20, 1944), Sharon 
Ruth (February 7, 1948) and Clarice Joan (Sep- 
tember 1, 1950) came to Neerlandia with their 
parents 

Harold wrote, “We were all royally wel- 
comed into the community by the entire 
church, young and old. A reception supper was 
held by the consistory and their wives. The 
following night a reception was held in the 
school gym. Everyone attended. There were 
songs, readings, skits, and speeches — every- 
thing to make a great welcome and an unforget- 
table occasion! Klaas Tuininga, vice-president 
of the consistory, gave an unforgettable 
speech. The evening was marked by vim, vigor, 
and vitality. There was participation by young 
and old. It was evident that there were great 
possibilities for this congregation.” 

Thus began four years of ministry. Not ev 
eryone agreed with What their pastor said or 
did. He was not as enthusiastic about the Asso- 
ation of Reformed Scientific Studies as some 
wanted him to be. There was much discussion 
and tension mounted. 

In June 1966 Nellie had a small dark spot 
removed from the skin of her leg. This proved 
to be a dangerous form of cancer — melanoma 
—and required extensive surgery. Harold had 
been struggling for four years with stomach 
ulcers. When he received a call to Wellsburg, 
Iowa, he came to the conclusion that his workat 
Neerlandia was finished. 

‘One addition was made to their family dur- 
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ing these years: a son, Timothy Jay (March 5, 
1965) was added by adoption. 

After serving in Wellsburg for nine years. 
Harold and Nellie went to Harrison, South Da- 
kota. They retired in 1983 and intend to make 
Lynden, Washington, their home. 

Harold Hollander 


WILFRED AND HILDA (PETERS) 
HOLWERDA 

Wilfred Holwerda married Hilda Peters on 
May 6, 1955. After their marriage, they lived 
one year in Neerlandia, then moved to Edmon- 
ton and later to Cherhill. They returned to 
Neerlandia to work for Simon Tuininga for 
three years and afterward lived in Bloomsbury 
and Campsie. From 1971-79 they lived in 
Neerlandia on the NE 36-61-35, where they 
raised hogs. 

‘The Lord blessed their marriage with seven 
children: Harold (November 30, 1955), Vivian 
(September 19, 1957), Carolyn (September 2, 
1959), Valerie (December 26, 1962), Brian (Octo- 
ber 26, 1965), Colin (August 27, 1969), and Ran- 
dal (March 3, 1973). 


Back: Valerie, Carolyn, Vivian, Harold, Brian, Coli. Front 
Wited, Mia, Randal, 1964 


Wilfred has done many things in his life- 
time, including farming. There is a saying, "So 
father, so son”, and Wilfred, like his father, 
enjoys serving the public. He is presently 
working as a salesman in the agricultural field, 
employed by Daco Feeds. 

jarold married Jane Nijenhuis of Fergus, 


Ontario. They have four children: Heather 
(February 7, 1978), Kevin (February 3, 1980), 
Clayton (September 4, 1981), and Charlotte 
(May 4, 1983). Harold is presently working for 
Simon Tuininga. The three Holwerda girls are 
also married. Vivian married Terry Hocksema 
and they have three children. Carolyn married 
Louis Haan. Valerie married John Vanderdeen. 
They have two children. 

Wilf Holwerda 


HANS AND INA (ROOSTEE) INGWERSEN 

When the Second World War began, Hans 
(Johannes, May 20, 1915) and Ina (December 8, 
1915) Ingwersen and their daughter, Iteke (De- 
cember 20, 1937), were living in the Nether- 
lands. Hans was studying in Germany, but had 
to flee when the Germans invaded the Nether- 
lands. Since he could not get back to his coun- 
try, he found his way onto a Holland-Amerika 
Line ship. He first scrubbed floors, then 
worked himself up until he became the ship's 
purser. After becoming ill, he was taken ashore 
in New York, U.S.A., where he continued 
working for the Holland-Amerika Line. After 
the war he was reunited with Ina and Iteke, 
whom he had not seen for seven years, 


lteke, Hans, Ina, 1950s. 


Hans was interested in returning to Amer- 
ica, so he wrote to his uncle, Case Ingwersen of 
Neerlandia. Consequently, in 1947, Hans and 
his family immigrated to Canada, sponsored by 
John Ingwersen. Since John’s Dutch name was 
also Johannes, it was decided to call cousin 
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Johannes by the name Hans. While in Neerlan- 
dia, the Hans Ingwersen family lived with the 
John Ingwersen family. Hans had never been 
on a farm before, but he learned how to milk 
cows, harness horses, and work with a tractor. 
Ina, a registered nurse, wrote an exam in Ed- 
monton and then got a job in the Barrhead 
hospital. After staying here for about nine 
months, Hans moved east to work while Ina 
continued working in Barrhead. Hans soon 
went to New York, where he wanted to study, 
and the family was reunited there. After com- 
pleting his studies, Hans became a college lec- 
turer, while Ina continued nursing. They are 
now both retired and live in Tennessee, U.S.A. 

John Ingwersen 


GERT AND ULLA (CARLSSON) 
JACOBSSON 

Gert Erik Jacobsson was born March 20, 
1942, in Landskrona, Sweden, where his father 
worked for a big shipbuilding company. When 
Gert was four years old the family moved to a 
small rented farm. Two years later they moved 
again to rent a bigger farm where Gert and his 
three brothers grew up. Gert belonged to the 
Lutheran Church, to which ninety percent of 
the Swedish people belong. 

Ulla Carin Carlsson was born October 2, 
1946, in the small village of Silvakra, Sweden, 
where her family had a small farm. When she 
was five years old the family moved to another 
village where they bought a smaller farm. Here 
Ulla’s father became a carpenter and with his 
wife raised their six children. Like Gert, Ulla 
belonged to the Lutheran Church. 

Gert and Ulla were married October 29, 
1966. They rented a farm in Havgard, where 
Gert Johnny was born on February 4, 1967. 
Ralph Erik was born the following year on Jan- 
uary 30. In 1969 the family bought their own 
farm in Alested. Here Susanne Ulla Carina was 
born on June 15, 1969. Another daughter, Anna 
Cecilia, was born May 31, 1975. On this farm 
the Jacobssons grew potatoes and raised hogs. 

Soon it was time for the family to move 
again, but this time they decided to move to 
another country. They chose Canada, in par- 
ticular western Canada, which held special in- 
terest for Gert. Two holidays were taken to 
Alberta to see if it would hold a good future for 
the children and for farming. Finally, on Febru- 
ary 25, 1981, after two years of planning, the 


Jacobssons took most of ther belongings and 
moved to Canada. They first rented a house in 
Rainier, Alberta. To get better acquainted with 
farmingin Canada, Cert became farmhand in 
nearby Scandia. Ulla got a job working in a 
restaurant to help her learn the language. 
Every now and then they took a couple of days 
off to drive around Alberta, looking for a place 
where they could settle down. 


Ulla, Cecelia, Ger, Johnny, Ralph. Front: Carina. 


Upon coming to Neerlandia, they were very 
impressed by the well-maintained farms and 
nice surroundings. The Co-op Store and Ser- 
vice Centre were other advantages. When they 
came to the Clarence Olthuis farm they knew 
this was the place they had been looking for. 
The Jacobssons purchased the farm, located on 
NE 31-61-2-5, in April 1982. 

The family did not know at the time that just 
about everyone in Neerlandia had a Dutch 
background, but it did not take them long to 
find out. The Jacobssons say: . . this has not 
been a problem, the other way around, every: 
thing and everybody in Neerlandia has been 
very good and willing to help, and the family 
likes it very much here”. 

Jacobsson Family 


BERT AND BERTHA (STRYDHORST) 
JANSSEN 

Bert (Lambertus) Janssen and Bertha 
Strydhorst were married in Neerlandia on June 
10, 1966. They went to live on the old Jake 
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Witzke homestead in Vega, on the NE 6-63-3-5. 
‘The only things on the place were a few beat- 
up broken-down, battered, bruised, and good- 
for-nothing log buildings, including the house 
which had been built twenty-four years pre- 
viously by Grampa and Harry Janssen for 
Harry and Tinie. Later the house had been 
bought and moved to its present location by 
Jake Witzke. Bert and Bertha had no windbreak 
except fora few scrub trees (which were only 
eyesores anyway) and, consequently, the hill 
on which the house stood must have been the 
coldest one south of Alaska. There was no 
phone, gas, or running water. The only con- 
venience was electricity. The house was heated 
by a coal furnace. 

(On May 15, 1967, Brenden Lyle was born. At 
this time the Janssens had an “excellent” well 
which put out one gallon of water every three 
minutes. On wash days Bertha spent hours 
‘waiting for water. To help speed up things a bit 
she took diapers to the well, which was unaffec- 
tionately known as The Drip, to rinse them out 
instead of packing water to the house. 


In April 1968, Bert took a half a day off to get 
some trees from Bill Fisher to plant on the bar- 
ren hill. Then in June of the same year, Bert's 
brother Ivan brought some five-foot spruce 
tees and some small maples. The maples did 


well, considering the land was quite run down, 
and would only produce thirty bushels of 
wheat per acre. What a joy to have a windbreak! 

Norine Ruth was born August 2, 1969. The 
same year Bert built his first barn after trying 
unsuccessfully for three years to raise pigs in 
the cold, uninsulated shacks which “deco- 
rated” the yard. The barn was built with the 
help of neighbours who were paid one dollar 
an hour. be 

During some of these early winters, Bert 
and Bertha were drifted in for days at a time. 
On one occasion Bert packed water over the 
drifts to his neighbour Vladymir Bukieda, who 
had no well and whose son was unable to climb 
over the drifts to Bert’s well to bring water 
home. To get to church one Christmas, Bert and 
Bertha walked nearly a mile with the kids to a 
comer where Bert's dad could pick them up. 

Verndel Faith was born October 7, 1971, and 
her diapers were washed at the same water 
system, The,Drip. However, the pigs now 
drank from a new dugout. 

The “great divide” happened in 1972 when 


Bert and Bertha split up with his folks. Until 
this time they had farmed together. Marlene 
Dale was born July 11, 1974, 

Until 1975 the Janssens were hailed out 
many times but the worst came on July 27, 1975, 
when a bad hailstorm and a tornado claimed 
every bit of hay, grain, and garden. The grain 
grew back and Bert made silage from it. Mini- 
‘mal damage was done to the buildings, 


‘Back: Norine, Bert, Brenden. Front: Bertha, Marlene, Verndel, 
1978. Inset: Jacqueline, 1982. 


In January 1981, with the family growing, it 
became necessary to replace The Drip with a 
‘well drilled by Big Iron. What a blessing to have 
‘enough water! On July 7, 1981, Jacqueline Car- 
men was born. 

At the present time Bert and Bertha still live 
in the same house, though they have been ren- 
ovating since they moved in. All of the other 
shacks have been replaced with good build- 
ings. They farm the one quarter and milk thirty 
cows. 


Bert and Bertha Janssen 








JACK AND RUTH (SCHOENROCK) 
JANSSEN 

Jack was born June 17, 1928, in Edmonton, 
where the municipal airport is now located. His 
father, Bart, operated a dairy farm right next to 
the original airport, using the land around the 
existing runways as pasture for his cattle. Jack 
spent the first years of his life watching the 
planes come and go, which resulted in a life- 
Jong love for airplanes. In 1938, with war on the 
horizon, an expansion of the airport was immi- 
nent, so the farm was sold to the city and the 
Janssens moved to Neerlandia 


Tue Love, Jack and his dog, 1939, 


Jack began school in Neerlandia when he 
was ten years old, getting into the usual fights 
and mischief which were so prevalent among 
children who had to walk long distances to 
school. During the summer he and his dog 
spent long hours herding cattle along the roads 
or on summer fallow. Sometimes they were so 
busy playing they forgot to watch the cattle, 
who were busy eating grain. As Jack grew older, 
he helped his father and his brother Harry on 
the farm. Horses were still the order of the day 


but Jack dreamed of the time when tractors and 
trucks would take over the work done by 
horses. 

In 1948 Jack's mother died. By this time, all 
Jack’s brothers and sisters were married, so Jack 
and his dad felt the loss all the more. It was 
while the two men were baching that Jack met 
Ruth Schoenrock. 

Ruth, born in Ponca, Nebraska, on March 
15, 1931, had come with her parents to the Barr- 
head area in 1935. She came to Neerlandia in 
April 1949, just three days after writing her last 
examination at the U of A, to teach grades three 
and four. She first met Jack at the local post 
office, which at that time stayed open Friday 
evenings. Ruth had to sign for a parcel and, 
quite typically, could not find her pen. Jack 
offered her his pen and from then on their 
relationship grew. They were married in the 
Trinity Lutheran Church in Westlock on March 
29, 1951, and Ruth subsequently moved into 
the Janssen family home. 

jack’s family had always been fond of ani- 
mals, especially dogs. Ruth, on the other hand, 
viewed animals differently; she did not mistreat 
them but neither could she fuss over them 
This sometimes caused some friction as Jack 
allowed the dogs in the house and Ruth desired 
otherwise. One day Jack's dad came home from 
the auction mart with yet another animal —a 
goat. Jack promptly named him Skipper and 
enjoyed his antics, but Ruth and the goat were 
constantly at war. He would butt her as she 
walked across the yard, chew off her flowers, 
and jump on cars. One day when Ruth had to 
do chores, she accidently locked Skipper in the 
chop house. The next morning he was dead, his 
greediness for chop doing him in. To this day 
Jack claims that the goat was deliberately locked 
in. Though Ruth claims differently, you may be 
sure she did not shed any tears. 

Another thorn in Ruth’s life was the old 
black cook stove. No matter how she stoked 
and poked and prodded, it simply would not 
bake. She was sure it had a personal grudge. 
against her. It did not improve matters when 
her father-in-law claimed it was an excellent 
stove — that she simply did not know how to 
stoke it. What a happy day in her life when it 
was sold and a brand-new gleaming white pro- 
pane stove was installed in its place. 

Jack and Ruth's first child, Karen Hope, was 
born September 9, 1954. This year the storm 
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clouds gathered again and the crops were flat- 
tened by hail. Even after the hail, the rains 
came and came. Finally, in October, after the 
rains stopped, an attempt was made to salvage 
a bit of grain. Jack had no combine but his 
neighbour Fred Toebes had one and he offered 
tohelp them. Because the ground was still very 
soft, two tractors were put in front of the little 
pull-type combine. Everyone worked! Fred op- 
erated the combine; Jack and Sena, Fred's wite, 
each drove a tractor; and Jack’s dad drove the 
truck and unloaded the grain with a shovel, 
managing to keep up with the combine. Mean- 
while, Ruth cooked the meals and looked after 
nine-month-old Janice Toebes as well as their 
own newborn baby. After a week of this, the 
crop was finally harvested — 580 bushels of 
grain, an average of five bushels to the acre, 
requiring four people working five days! Even 
though prospects looked bleak, there was some 
good in all this: it was the beginning of a lasting 
friendship between the two families, 


Christmas, 1954. Ruth, Jack, Karen, 


One Farmer's Day on the way home from 
Goose Lake, where the Janssen and Toebes 
families had spent the day, Jack and Fred de- 
cided it would be fun to float down the Freeman 
River in the boat. Sena and Ruth (and the kids 
of course) were sent ahead by car to wait for 
them at the Fért Assiniboine bridge. They wait- 
ed and waited, long after the expected arrival 


time, but no voyageurs appeared. As the chil- 
dren became more tired and cranky, the 
women became more worried. Hours later the 
two men appeared, but not by boat. The water 
had been so shallow that the boat had to be 
dragged most of the way. Finally, they had 
beached the boat and then walked toa farmer's 
home. He drove them to the bridge. Sena and 
Ruth hardly knew whether to be joyful or an- 
gry after all the worry they had gone through. 
As the years passed, two more children 
joined the family. Virgil Wayne was born 
November 12, 1959, and Scott Henry on June 
22, 1965. Jack’s dad, by this time, had moved to 
B.C., but all three children were fortunate to 
have their grandfather live with them during 
the summer months. He spent many hours 
talking to them and listening to their problems. 
Certainly their lives were enriched by the many 
stories he told of pioneer days. Everyone felt a 
great loss when Grandpa passed away in 1978. 


‘Karen, Jack, Ruth, Virgl, Scott, 1976, 


The passing of the years brought other 
changes. Jack got his bus driver's license in 1960 
and worked for the Barrhead County, first as a 
spare bus driver and then as a regular driver. A 
few years later he fulfilled one of his dreams 
when he was able to take flying lessons and buy 
a share in an airplane. 

In 1974, Karen went to work in Terrace, 
B.C., where she met Myron Kellogg, whom 
she married a year later. Their first child, Alicia 
Dawn, was stillborn on February 28, 1978. She 
was buried in the Neerlandia cemetery. After 
living in Calgary several years, Myron and 
Karen moved out to Neerlandia. They now live 
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in the original farmhouse on the Janssen farm. 
They have two boys, Shea Andrew, born Febru- 
ary 19, 1979, and Darcy Grant, born May 25, 
1981. Myron works for Paddle Plumbing, in 
Barrhead and Karen works in the Neerlandia 
Co-op store. 


‘Karen, Myron, Darcy, Shea, 1983. 


Virgil moved to Calgary after completing 
high school. He began work ina service station, 
where he became assistant manager, Scott 
plans to attend The King’s College in the fall of 
‘1984. 

Jack and Ruth still live on the farm as they 
continue at their respective jobs — driving 
school bus and teaching. Ruth is also assistant 

incipal at Neerlandia School. Both are mem- 
of the Christian Reformed Church. They 
are thankful to God for enabling them to be a 
art of the Neerlandia community and for hav- 

ing given them a good life together. 
Ruth Janssen 


ROELOF JANSSEN 

On August 21, 1960, Roelof Janssen was 
bom in Ter Aard, Drenthe, the Netherlands, 
the eleventh and youngest in his family. His 
father had a mixed farm. 

‘One year, Dick Barendregt came from Cana- 
da to board at the Janssen’s while he attended 
Teacher's College in Groningen. He and Joanne 
Viersen planned to get married in Neerlandia 
in1979 and Roelof resolved to attend their wed- 


ding. He made arrangements to work and 
board at Viersen’s. On July 4 he arrived in 
Neerlandia and was pleased to discover that the 
Viersen children spoke Dutch. The next day a 
truck came on the yard and Roelof was a little 
shy when the driver came toward him. He ex- 
pected a real Canadian and thought he would 
speak English, but the man said, “Goede mor- 
gen, is je baas er ook?” (Good moming, is your 
boss here?) Then he gave him a hand and said, 
“John Van Assen.” Roelof was surprised and 
thought, “Maybe everybody still talks Dutch 
here.” Later he heard that John had known he 
was coming. 

During that summer Roelof helped build 
the addition and gymnasium onto Covenant 
School. This gave him a very good impression 
about the way people worked together in the 
service of the Lord. He enjoyed his stay in 
Neerlandia so much that, as soon as he was 
back in the Netherlands, he made short work of 
Immigrating. On April 30, 1980, he was back in 
Neerlandia to stay. 

After working for John Van Assen for the 
summer, Roelof started a phonograph-record 
business. In October 1981 he started travelling 
throughout Alberta and was soon sold out. A 
trip to Ontario brought similar results. Because 
his records came from the Netherlands there 
was often a long delay before he could obtain 
replacement stock. Since then the initial prob- 
lems have been solved. 

He enjoys living in Neerlandia where, by 
means of another job — driving gas truck for 
the Neerlandia Co-op, he is able to maintain 
contact with the farmers. Roelof appreciates the 
many friendships he has made in Neerlandia, 

Roelof Janssen 


SAM AND ALICE (LIEVERS) KIFFIAK 
Alice Lievers was born in Neerlandia in 
1920. She had two brothers just a bit older than 
she and three sisters quite a big older than she. 
Later she had three younger brothers too, so 
she really was a loner in the family. But she 
survived and passed grade eight by the time 
she was thirteen. After that there was no more 
school for her because grade eight was the 
highest taught in Neerlandia at that time. 
After her schooling, Alice was needed at 
home to help Mother Lievers since her older 
sisters were out working and most of the boys 
were still at home. That meant getting up at 5:00 
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a.m. to do the work. All the overalls and other 
dirty clothes had tobe washed by hand with the 
water hauled from the well. Once a week four- 
teen loaves of bread had to be made and then 
baked in the wood cook stove — hot weather or 
not. In the winter, the men would be off to the 
bush logging or getting out firewood, so they 
were hungry and needed lunches each day. 

The Lievers’ home was always open — to 
preacher and peddler alike. Alice can recall 
that, except for one week, their guest room was 
once in constant use for a whole year. Mother 
Lievers was noted for her hospitality, and all 
were welcome to her home. This was true even 
during the Depression years when the family 
had to struggle to make ends meet. 





Alice, Sam, 1942. 


In 1941 Rieka and Alice went toa Bible camp 
at Lac La Nonne, where Alice met the man of 
her life — Samuel (meaning asked of God) 
Kiffiak. But it was during the war years, and 
Sam still had four years to serve, sp their court- 
ing was done by letter. When he was dis- 
charged, he took two years of study at Three 
Hills Bible College, Three Hills, Alberta. It was 
June 5, 1948, before Sam and Alice were mar- 
ried. They first lived in Neerlandia on the 
Lievers’ homestead. Sam worked for Sam 
Howey and John Molodowich driving a Cater- 


pillar tractor and brushing. Their oldest son, 
Gerald, was born December 18, 1949. 

After about three years the family moved to 
Edmonton where Sam got work with Import 
Tool. After thirty-two years Sam is still working 
there. Another son was born in 1954. 

Alice Kitffiak 





JOHN AND LUCY (POST) KIPPERS 

John Kippers came to Neerlandia with his 
parents in 1913, He first lived with them on NE 
16-62-3-5. Later he built a house there for him- 
self, but he only lived in it for about one year 
before moving back to live with his parents. 
Baching was not an enjoyable way of life. In the 
1940s when John's parents moved to the hamlet 
of Neerlandia, he would live with them during 
the winter months and on the farm in the sum- 
mer. 

In February 1948, Lucy Post came to 
Neerlandia. Lucy had been born August 2, 
1911, in Kampen, Overijssel, the Netherlands. 
She was distantly related to john and had been 
writing to him for some time. She came and 
never looked back. John and Lucy were mar- 
ried March 23, 1948, and that same year John 
bought NE 10-62-3-5 from his father. 








Front: Lucy and John. Their chaperones, Mrs. and Rev. 
Rubingh, 1948. 


Until his marriage, John had bought farm 
machinery with his father and brothers, Henry 
and George. When his father retired the boys 
split up, each buying his own machinery. 

John and Lucy were blessed with two chil- 
dren. Tena was born December 17, 1949, and 
John Henry arrived January 15, 1952 
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Tena, Lucy, John Sr, John, 1954 

After high school Tena took training for a 
nurse's aide in Edmonton and then worked for 
three years in Barrhead General Hospital. She 
married Bert Wierenga in 1971 

John H. married Alida Van Dasselaar on 
April 19, 1973. Alida was born May 14, 1953, in 
Amersfoort, Utrecht, the Netherlands. She 
spent most of her growing-up years in Carman, 
Manitoba. In 1975 John H. and Alida bought 
the two quarters of land owned by his father. 
They and their five children live in a trailer on 
the NE 10-62-3 


Alice, John, and family 


After retirement, John and Lucy continued 
to live on the farm and enjoyed themselves 
taking trips to the Netherlands and across Can- 
ada to visit relatives. In 1980 John passed away 
at the age of seventy-two. Lucy enjoys good 
health and lives on John’s farm. 

Kippers Family 


ARIE AND CECELIA (TIEMSTRA) KRIKKE 

Arie Krikke was born at the home of his 
parents, William and Cornelia. He was very 
shy and scared when he began attending 
school, The first days were spent atthe side 
sister Clara, who was in grade five. Mr. Ashley 
tolerated that for only so long, and then Arie 
received a paddling on the seat of his pants and 
was brought into the class of Miss Boer. 

‘After nine years in school, Arie went into 
full-time farming. Farming was a busy life, but 
there was always time for berry picking in the 
summer. That was where Arie met Cecelia 
Tiemstra: in the blueberry patch. Arie kept his 
eye on Cecelia — he had fong ago forgotten his. 
shyness —and proposed marriage to her. They 
were married in a triple wedding ceremony on 
June 17, 1953, and made their home on the NW 
3-62-3-5. Later they purchased two quarters in 
the Shoal Creek area. In winter Arie enjoyed 
hunting, fishing, and trapping, and used these 
means to supplement the farming income. 


Back: Sheryl, Emily, Wendy, Arie. Front: Veron, Christine, 
Cacelia, Warren, 1974, 
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Arie and Cecelia have six children, all born 
in Barrhead: Sheryl Aileen (November 16, 
1954), Christine Mae (November 23, 1956), Emi- 
lene Susan (February 14, 1959), Wendilene (July 
27, 1961), Warren (also July 27, 1961), and Ver- 
non Amold (June 19, 1968). 

In 1974, Arie and Cecelia rented out their 
farm in Neerlandia and moved to Spruce 
Grove, where Arie had a job at Lilydale Broiler 
Fann. They sold their farm in 1979, and bought 
a home in Edmonton where they live today 
(1984), 

Three of the children are married and all 
remain in Edmonton. Arie and Cecelia are 
doing janitorial work in the city. 

Arie Krikke 


RALPH AND RITA (GELDERMAN) 
KRIKKE 

Ralph Krikke was born and raised in 
Neerlandia. When his education in school was 
‘completed, Ralph worked on his father's farm, 
clearing, and breaking the land. He also 


worked for other farmers in Vega and Neerlan- 
dia for fifty dollars a month, often working 
twelve-hour days. He worked at clearing the 
Jand with a Caterpillar tractor. Brushing, piling, 
and bulldozing with a Cat now became the way 
the land was cleared. In 1951 Ralph bought a 
quarter of land (SW 22-62-3-5) in Vega from 
Andy Elzinga. With this land and an agricultur- 
allease on the quarter next to it (SE 22-62-3-5), 
Ralph started farming on his own. 


Rita Gelderman also worked at home after 
her education at school. She did housework in 
other homes in Neerlandia and Edmonton as. 
well. On June 17, 1953, Ralph and Rita were 
married and moved onto Ralph's farm. Dairy 
farming became the prime interest in their lives 
formany years though they added beef cattle as 
time went on. 

Six children were born to bless the Krikke 
home. Kathleen Joy, born October 16, 1954, be- 
came a registered nursing assistant and works 
in the Barrhead hospital On April 25, 1956, 
Lois Annentered the world, and later took up a 
career as a registered nurse in Edmonton. A 
third daughter, Trudy Carol, was born July 31, 
1958, Trudy had various jobs as a clerk in stores 
and worked in a bank in Edmonton. She mar- 
ied Otto Schlosser in 1980, and they have one 
daughter. They now live on an acreage near 
Stony Plain. In 1961, on May 28, Jocelyn Joan 
was born. She became a computer operator, 
working in Edmonton and Calgary. jocelyn 
and Allan Tukker were married in 1982 and 
reside in Edmonton where Jocelyn works as a 
tape librarian. Another girl, Colleen Ruth, was 
added to the family on March 6, 1966. Though 
very happy with their family of girls, Ralph and 
Rita were pleased when a son, Karlen james, 
was born to them on October 2, 1968, 

Rita Krikke 


RYER AND JURINA (ELGERSMA) KRIKKE 

Jurina Elgersma was born in Neerlandia 
She had her schooling there and was quite de- 
termined to go everyday whether it was sunny, 
rainy, or cold. The children had to leave for 
school early in the morning. One day Jurina 
started off, although her parents thought it was 
too cold. But when she got to Henry Hiemstra’s 

lace, a mile down the road, they sent her back 

ecause none of their children were going. She 
returned home — crying at first, but she soon 
quit because the tears froze on her cheeks 

After Jurina quit school she worked for sev- 
eral years in the Neerlandia Co-op. Besides 
working hard, she and Lula Krikke had many 
good times there. 

Ryer Krikke was also born in Neerlandia. 
He, too, had his schooling there but often, as a 
lad, had to stay home to help his father crush 
grain, harness horses, and do field work since 
his father had trouble with asthma. Ryer 
worked at Pete Visser’s radiator shop in Edmon- 
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ton several winters, until he married Jurina on 
October 30, 1952. Ryer and Jurina then started 
farming on the SE 9-62-3-5, which his father 
had bought from Wouter Groothuis. 

Born to the Krikkes on November 12, 1954, 
was their son Richard Clarence. After his 
schooling he followed in the footsteps of his 
father and proved to be a true farmer at heart 
(On March 21, 1981, Richard married Margaret 
Dykslag of Lethbridge. On November 11, 1982, 
their daughter, Alicia Dawn, arrived. 

Rosemarie Haitina was born April 18, 1958, 
and after her schooling had a year of university. 
But she preferred the country and found work 
in the Barrhead Hospital as an admitting of- 
ficer. On June 12, 1982, she married Albert 
Wierenga. They live ona farm east of Barrhead. 

Donald Andrew came along on June 2, 
1960, He was another farmer to help Ryer with 
the farming operation and a hunter as well to 
bring in the meat. Donald plans to marry Sher- 
yl Jaarsma of Houston, B.C. 

Then, on a very stormy day, February 18, 
1965, Darryl John came upon the scene to en- 
rich the Krikkes’ lives still more. He also has 
gone into farming full-time. 

July 15, 1968, brought much excitement and 
joy to the four Krikke children as well as their 
parents. On this day their dark-haired baby 
sister and daughter, Annemarie Joan, was 
born. 


Back: Darryl, Richard, Rosemarie, Donald. Front: Jurina, 
‘Annemarie, Rye, 1977. 


On July 5, 1982, after suffering from cancer 
for six months, Ryer was taken home to be with 
the Lord. He died having enjoyed almost thirty 
years of marriage and the many other blessings 
God had showered upon the Ryer Krikke fam- 
ily 

. Jurina Krikke 


GERBEN AND ROELFKE (ALGRA) LAND 

Gerben and Roelfke Land came from 
Buitenpost, Friesland, the Netherlands, in 1948 
with seven children: Albert, Walter, Anna, 
Clarence, Jenny, Peter, and Bill. They were 
sponsored by Melle Elzinga. 

Gerben was a mechanic, and work was 
found for him in Walter Bell’s garage in Barr- 
head. The family first lived in Barrhead in a 
garage. This was less-than-adequate housing, 
and Melle asked Albert and Mabel Elgersma if 
they could help. Elgersmas had an old house 
and they helped Lands to make it liveable. 
Gerben was offered a job in the Neerlandia 
garage managed by Ed Visser. He accepted 
and, to keep from commuting each day, moved 
his house just south of the Centre. While in 
Neerlandia another son, Henry (October 22, 
1949), was born to Gerben and Roelfke. 

Lands left Neerlandia in 1949 for Edmon- 
ton,where Gerben hoped to provide a better 
life for the family by starting a garage of his 
‘own, Gerben died in a car accident in 1963, and 
Roelfke passed away in 1982. 


CLAUS AND JUNE JANSSEN) 
LANGEVELD 

Claus (Nicholaus Antonius) Langeveld was 
born on July 7, 1952, in Amsterdam, North 
Holland, the Netherlands. He was tenth in a 
family of eleven children, and was raised ona 
dairy farm. After trade school he also com- 
pleted agricultural school. In May 1975 he im- 
migrated to Canada, and worked on a dairy 
farm in London, Ontario, for one year. After 
that, he worked at odd jobs and travelled 
throughout Canada. Before he left Ontario a 
friend had said, “If you're out that way, pay a 
visit to my cousin, Case Van Beek, in Neerlan- 
dia.” Claus did just that and the Van Beeks 
quickly made him feel at home. The longer 
Claus stayed in Neerlandia the better he liked 
it, so when Case offered him a job he accepted 
it. In the fall of 1977 he began working for Case, 
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who owned Neerlandia Transport, On July 1, 
1978, Claus took over the business from Case. 
Claus married June Janssen on June 12, 1981, 
and they now live on the N.W. 26-61-3-5 (1984). 

Claus Langeveld 


BEN AND MAUDE (FLINT) LIEVERS 

Ben Lievers was born in 1923. His first recol- 
lections are of sleeping upstairs in the old 
Lievers house on a wooden bunk with hay fora 
‘mattress! Ben was soon old enough to work on 
the farm. He had cows to milk before and after 
school and as he grew older there was bush to 
clear using an axe, a chain, and horses. He was 
often too tired to learn at school so he did not go 
far in school. 

In 1938, at the age of fifteen, Ben gota ride 
on the back of a truck to Edmonton to his first 
paying job. He arrived with fifty cents in his 
pocket at the dairy farm where he was to work. 
‘There he worked from 5:00 a.m, till 9:00 p.m. 
for fifty cents a day. He did not get home again 
fora year. He worked until the war broke out. 
Then, since his brothers Bill and Henry were 
called up to serve, Ben came back to help farm 
the five-and-a-half quarters they had. Al- 
though farming was a busy life, there was still 
time for fun. Once at threshing time a cowbell 
was tied to the threshing machine shaker and 
when the machine started the boss yelled, 
“Whoa, there is a cow in the machine!” Ben 
stayed on the farm until the war was over. 


When his brothers returned, Ben went back 
to Edmonton to work for Hook Signs and did 
carpentry as well. A year or two later he did 
brushing in the Neerlandia area for two years 
— driving a Caterpillar tractor, first for John 
Molodowich and then for Sam Howey. By that 
time he had a lease on the NW 5-62-3- 


Ben, John, 


Ben married Maude Flint on August 30, 
1952, She had been born January 24, 1927, and 
grew up on a farm near Paradise Valley. Ben 
had bought the SW 4-62-35 from his dad and 
built a house there, He and Maude tried farm- 
ing that land as well as that of Bers brother 
John. In three-and-a-half years they had been 
dried out, rained out, and frozen out, so in the 
spring of 1956 they sold out and moved to Para- 
dise Valley. During their stay in Neerlandia, 
their two oldest children were born: Karen on 
November 15, 1953, and Janet on April 4, 1955. 

Ben and Maude farmed in Paradise Valley 
but with the same lack of success! They sold the 
farm in 1959 and moved their house into the 
town. Ben bought a lumber yard and, com- 
bined with his carpentry, the business went 
well. Four more children were born to them. 
‘Maude taught school in Paradise Valley but had 
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to quit due to heart trouble. Ben is semiretired 
but still does carpentry part-time. 
Maude Lievers 


BILL AND GWEN (BROADHEAD) 
LIEVERS 

Bill Lievers, son of Ben and Alice, went to 
school in Neerlandia to grade five. He bought 
his father’s second homestead, the NE 
32-61-3-5, and on it raised cattle and grain. He 
married Gwen Broadhead (born April 15, 1907) 
of Waseca, Saskatchewan, on June 11, 1946. 
They have three children. Kenneth was born 
April 24, 1947; Kathleen on November 13, 1949; 
and Elizabeth on May 18, 1953. In 1957 the 
family moved to Vega, where they also farmed. 
They moved again, first to Highridge in 1962 
and then to Westlock in 1967, where Bill and 
Gwen still live. 

Maude Lievers 


Back: Bil, Gwen. Front: Kathleen, Kenneth, Eizabeth, 1958. 


ALBERT AND ANN (HAMOEN) MAST 

In April 1948, Annie Hamoen came to Cana- 
da with her parents and her two brothers. They 
lived first in Westlock and then moved to 
Neerlandia in 1949, where Adrian Hamoen Sr. 
bought the John Terpsma farm on NW 
36-61-35, 

Annie stayed at home to help with the farm 
work, but also worked for women in Neerlan- 
dia from time to time. When threshing time 
came around she went along with the thresh- 
ing crew, helping the women cook and bake, 
and bringing lunch out to the field. This was a 
time she enjoyed very much. 

In the fall of 1948 Annie met Albert Mast. 
Cars were not so easy to get in those days, so 
during their courting days Albert and Annie 
often walked. Then Albert made a truck out of 
an old car. He had taken the back off the car and 
all that was left were the floorboards and the 
cab with no roof. Annie found her first ride in it 
quite exciting, but that mode of transportation 
lost its appeal when it was raining and she was 
getting soaked to the skin and the mud was 
flying around her ears. 

On April 25, 1952, Annie married Albert 
Mast and moved to Barrhead because Albert 
was driving truck for Bredo Transport. Albert 
droye to Swan Hills which was just opening up. 
The roads were often so bad that Albert was 
gone from home for days at a time. During 
those years four children were born to the 
Masts: Eva (Everdina) Hendrika, born March9, 
1953; Leona Audrey, born June 8, 1954; Albert, 
born November 9, 1956; and Thelma Ann, born 
February 21, 1958. In 1958 Albert and Annie 
bought her father’s farm because Albert was 
tired of being away from home so much. Unfor- 
tunately, starting to farm was not easy, so in 
order fo make a go of it Albert had to go out 
working again. He began driving school bus in 
1960. Annie did the yard work, a task she en- 
joyed though it was not easy to manage with 
three small children. They loved to play around 
the water barrel by the pigs though they had 
been told to stay away because of the danger of 
falling in. Like all youngsters, they found play- 
ingiin the water much more exciting than listen- 
ing to Mom and Dad. One bright and sunny 
day they were at it again, but this time Dad was 
home. He came up behind them and each one 
got a good dunking in the barrel. That cured 
them of playing in this dangerous spot. As the 
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children got older they had to help weed the 
xrden, a task that young Albert detested. One 
he had the bright idea of using a stick and 
scraping the weeds out. The result was that 
there were no carrots left either. Oh well, at 
least he finished his row before his sisters did 
theirs! 

‘Albert had to give up the bus driving in 1966 
due to illness. He underwent brain surgery to 
remove cancerous growth, but the cancer was 
notarrested and in 1967 he passed away. Albert 
and Annie had already sold the farm to Nor- 
man Terpsma and rented a house on the NW 
35-61-3-5. Annie had obtained employment at 
the Co-op store on September 1, 1966, and 
worked there until May 1970. Once again 
things were not easy for Annie, but it was a 

sat comfort to her that God was always beside 

er. With that security she could always go on. 

‘As the girls were reaching their teens, the 
boyfriends started coming around. Eva sud- 
denly developed an interest in U.EO/s. Then 
she started taking the garbage out at night even 
when there was hardly anything in the can. 
That made Annie suspicious and soon the truth 
came out — Eva was meeting Simon Elgersma. 
That was the start of their courtship. 

‘Annie's daughters were not the only ones 
being courted. Annie had been invited to a 
wedding in Vega. There she met Fred Dofka 
who came visiting two weeks later. He lived 
across the Athabasca River and sometimes the 
ferry was not in operation. Then Fred would 
come courting in his airplane which he would 
land in either Norman Terpsma or John Visser 
Sr’s field. On July 17, 1970, Annie married Fred 
Dofka in the Lutheran church in Mellowdale. 
Annie and Fred moved with Albert and Thelma 
to Fred’s farm across the Athabasca River. They 
had to make use of the Klondike Ferry in the 
summer, and cross on the ice in the wintertime. 
When neither could be used, they went across 
by basket or airplane. Albert and Thelma had to 
walk one-and-a-half miles to catch the school 
bus. When the river was too high in summer, 
the basket could not always be used; then Fred 
had to fly Albert and Thelma across to catch the 
bus. 

Eva married Simon Elgersma in 1971. Leona 
married John Bakker in 1974. When Albert 
graduated from high school he obtained work 
at the I.G.A. in Barrhead and worked there till 
April 1976 when he was hired by the Neerlan- 


dia Co-op. In 1977 Albert took a trip to lowa and 
met Karen Jaarsma who was attending Dordt 
College. Karen had been born February 21, 
1960, in Houston, B.C. After corresponding for 
six months Karen came to Alberta to be near 
Albert. They were married in Neerlandia on 
‘August 24, 1979. They live on an acreage on the 
NE 11-62-3-5 which they purchased from Mar- 
vin Nanninga in 1984. Since her arrival in 
Neerlandia, Karen has been employed as a sec- 
retary by the County of Barrhead No. 11, first in 
Barrhead and since 1981 in Neerlandia. Albert 
continues at the Neerlandia Co-op. In his spare 
time he enjoys hunting, fishing, and trapping, 
a love inherited from his father. Albert and 
Karen are both active in community activities. 
Thelma, the youngest daughter of Albert and 
Annie, married Percy Ogden in January 1982. 


‘karen, Alber, 1984. 


OnJuly 10, 1975, Annie and Fred hada baby 
girl, Mona Lee. In 1972 Annie took over the 
Vega Post Office from Henry Erickson, and 
stayed until 1977 when the family moved to 
Grande Prairie. In 1981 they returned to Vega, 
where Annie is again operating the Post Office. 

Annie Dofka 


CARL AND AGNES (MUIR) MAST 

Carl Peter Mast quit school after grade four 
to help clear land and pick roots. When he was 
older he also went out working so that Masts 
could hire someone to break the land for them 
with the breaking plow. In 1928 he worked for 
the summer months in Nobleford. He earned 
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forty-five dollars — just enough to pay off Rev. 
Harm Van Der Woude who had lent him 
money to buy false teeth for his mother. 

During the winter of 1930 Carl worked in the 
bush for the Chisholm Lumber Company. 
‘Wages were poor. That same year, he took up a 
homestead, the SW 13-62-4-5. He built a shack 
and lived there to prove up his quarter. For 
some reason, unknown to him, the shack later 
burned down. Carl still owns this land but 
rents it out. 

Carl had once fallen froma tree while break- 
ing land, and he began to have trouble with his, 
back. Doctors could not find the cause. It grew 
worse, giving him much pain and preventing 
him from doing his usual work. In the 1940s he 
worked setting up machinery for his uncle Carl 
K. Mast, a John Deere agent. 

‘One day his uncle invited Carl to a farm 
show in Edmonton. Before the show they 
stopped in at Dick Baker's place. Dick said right 
away to Carl, “You are a sick man.” Soon the 
bone specialist Dr. Fred Day was called. Carl 
had a serious case of tuberculosis in the spine. 
He was given a body cast and had to spend two 
years in the Royal Alexandra Hospital. It was 
there, however, that he met the woman who 
would later become his wife. 

Agnes Muir was born March 13, 1908, in 
Saskatchewan. Her father had come from Scot- 
land and her mother from England, and they 
had met in Canada. Thomas was a cabinet 
maker by trade but in Canada he farmed and 
did other construction. The open prairie th 
lived on was much the opposite of the land- 
scape of Neerlandia. The 1930s with its dust 
storms and grasshoppers sent Agnes looking 
for work in Edmonton. She came in 1948 and 
started work in the Royal Alexandra on the 
housekeeping staff. At work she met Carl. “It 
‘was love at first sight,” says Carl. Agnes con- 
tinued work until November 1953. The next 
month, on December 30, they were married. 

Carl and Agnes first lived in a little house 
beside the Abdays in the hamlet. Carl drove the 
school bus for twenty-two years. They both 
worked as janitors in the school for a while and. 
Carl drove the gas truck for the Neerlandia Co- 
op, first part-time and later full-time, for a total 
of twenty years. 

When the store wanted to get rid of the 
telephone switchboard, Carl and Agnes took 
over and had the switchboard moved to their 


‘Agnes, Carl, 1953. 


house. They started with three customers. In 
1961 they bought the Ashleys’ property and 
house in the Centre. Again the switchboard 
was moved. By this time many more people 
were getting phones, and A.G.T. wanted to put 
in a 24-hour service. With the extra workload, 
Masts had to hire operators to help out. Carl 
and Agnes operated the switchboard for twelve 
years. When underground cable arrived in De- 
cember 1969, they retired. They received two 
service awards for their work. 

In 1971 Carl took the job as treasurer of the 
Funeral Society and held it for thirteen years, 
‘Agnes took over after him, Both are members of 
the Christian Reformed Church and enjoy the 
fellowship of the community. 

Carl and Agnes Mast 


CLARENCE AND GRACE (DOP) MAST 

Clarence Mast was born in Neerlandia. 
When he was six years old, his family moved to 
Edmonton, and in 1926 the family returned to 
Neerlandia. Clarence remembers they lived in 
a chicken house which had some granaries 
added onto it for bedrooms. In the winter they 
slept under some horsehide blankets, and 
often there was snow on top of them which had 
sifted in through cracks in the walls. 

Clarence spent most of his time outdoors, 
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Although there were chores to do and wood to 
cut and haul, there was time for hunting, fish- 
ing, and trapping with his brothers. 

‘Clarence was a very persistent person: he 
would never give up. One time when he was in 
his early teens he was hauling firewood home 
from the bush with a horse. While hauling the 
last load, the horse refused to pull anymore. 
Clarence just walked home and left the horse 
hitched to the load. It was getting dark and he 
thought that if the horse got hungry enough he 
would return home or spend the night in the 
bush. It did not take long for the horse to realize 
that he was fighting a losing battle and he soon 
came home with the load. Even a stubborn 
horse was no match for Clarence. 

At the age of twenty-four Clarence joined 
the army. He spent two years in Europe as a 
tank driver. He learned a lot in those few years 
overseas. He also brought home many interest- 
ing souvenirs of his adventures — one of them 
being his wife, Grace (also known as Moeke). 

‘race (Gricli) was born December 25, 1971, 
in Zwolle, Overijssel, the Netherlands. When 
she was thirteen years old, her family moved to 
Utrecht. Life in the city at that time was very 
pleasant. People enjoyed many conveniences 
such as electricity and running water. There 
were many opportunities for bettering oneself. 
Grace was able to attend swimming lessons, 
piano lessons, gymnastic training, and dance 
classes. At school, students learned the usual 
three R’s, an assortment of languages, and even 
handicraft work. This early training was a great 
asset to Grace in her later years. 

After completing grade seven, Grace quit 
school and went to work in the drapery depart- 
ment of a home decorating store. That was 
where she learned her sewing skills, and many 
people today have drapes in their homes which 
were made by her. 

When Grace was eighteen, the war came 
and her life changed drastically. Suddenly hun- 
ger and fear replaced a happy, carefree exis- 
tence. Later her children listened in awe when 
she told some of those wartime experiences. 

Just when Grace thought things would 
never improve, she met Clarence. They were 
married March 6, 1946. Grace travelled to Cana- 
da ona ship called Aquatania with hundreds of 
war brides from various European countries. 
‘They landed in Halifax, and from there she 
travelled by train to Edmonton. There she was 


met by Clarence, who had returned to Canada 
three months earlier, and some strangers who 
were her in-laws. They were no stranger than 
anyone else, but she had never met them be- 
fore. 

Clarence and Grace began farming on the 
NW7-62-3.5. Only forty acres had been cleared 
80 Grace found herself “in the sticks.” Life was 
quite different from what she had known. 
‘There was no electricity, and the only way to get 
running water was to get a pail and run for if to 
the pump. Now there was no longer a milkman 
coming to the door; there was a cow instead, 
and Grace could help herself. But she never did 
milk a cow, although she did feed many pigs in 
later years. Neither was there a baker ora vege- 
table salesman who came to the door: Grace 
had to learn to grow vegetables. The worst part 
was when she discovered that she had never 
learned to bake bread — she learned how from 
her mother-in-law (with some help from Clar- 
ence). Their first home was quite small, but 
Grace made it very cozy with homemade cur- 
tains, doilies, and handicrafts. That house was 
later converted to a garage. 


Meet “Case” our first combine. Jack, Grace holding Donna, 
Lydia, 1952. 


Clarence was always an early riser. In sum- 
mer he would get up with the sun and retire 
long after sundown. Grace would busy herself 
wath her knitting or other handicraft by her 
coal oil lamp. Somehow they managed to have 
five children. Lydia (Alidia) Auwena was born 














September 24, 1947. She married Raymond 
Sturwold (now Seinen) on May 10, 1968. Jack 
Mitchell was born September 22, 1949. He later 
married Pat O’Dell in August 1970. Donna 
(Evelyn Diane) was born January 1, 1952. She 
married Andrew Strydhorst on November 27, 
1970. In 1956 Roselea Jean was born February 2. 
She lived only a short while and passed away 
July 28 of that year. She had cerebral palsy and 
spent most of her life in the hospital. On July 
23, 1957, their last child was born: Don Clifford. 
He lived to be nineteen years of age, when he 
was suddenly taken Home in a highway acci- 
dent on July 28, 1976. 

Although the family experienced some sor- 
rows, they experienced many joys as well. 
Donna recalls one summer day: “We went to 
the lake with Moeke’s brother Harm Dop and 
his wife, Hillie, and their two sons Hans and 
Jack. The time at the lake was very pleasant but 
on our trip back home we had to go over a very 
muddy road. Oom Harm was not used to this, 
sort of driving, and before long we found our- 
selves stuck. Everybody had to get out and 
push. The mosquitoes were thrilled and pro- 
ceeded to help themselves to all these people 
Well, Tante Hillie had the solution. We covered 
all our exposed skin with mud, an old Indian 
remedy which worked surprisingly well. Well, 
we finally did get the car out, so we all piled 
back into the car and made our way home. 
Once we got there we decided that we could not 
just go into the house the way we were, so we 
took turns stepping into a tub filled with rain 








Back: Jack, Grace, Clarence. Middle: Lydia, Cifford, Donna, 
1971. 





water. All was well until Tante Hillie stepped in 
— right on top of a big frog! She gave a loud 
shriek, but we told her it was her own fault for 
playing in the mud.” 

Over the years many new immigrants 
found their way into the community. Some, for 
whom it was a big adjustment, discovered that 
they could pour their hearts out to Grace. She 
would listen and nod sympathetically because 
she understood their problems — she had ex- 
perienced them too. Many people received a 
warm welcome at their home, and that is wh 
Clarence and Grace now have many “adopted” 
children who fondly refer to them as Pa and 
Moeke. 





Donna Strydhorst 


JOE AND MARION (POSTMA) MAST 

Joe Johannes) Mast is the youngest of a 
family of eleven born to Albert and Everdina 
Mast. For the first six years of his schooling he 
and his brothers and sisters walked three miles 
to school and back. Later on they used a 
dogsled to travel back and forth. Their favourite 
dog named Sport used to pull Joe and his broth- 
er Albert home with some groceries in fifteen 
minutes. During his last two years at school, 
Joe travelled in a covered truck. 

After he finished school Joe stayed home 
and farmed with his dad until 1954, when his 
dad passed away. In 1953 Joe bought the SE 
23-61-3-5, which was crown land, and cleared it 
as the years went by. He lived and cared for his 
mother on the home place (SE 22-61-35) til 
1962. 

Marion (Maryke) Janke Postma, born March 
21, 1938, immigrated with her family from 
Leeuwarden, the Netherlands, to Toronto in 
June 1953. Not knowing any English, the only 
jobs she could get were cleaning houses and 
taking care of children. After working out fora 
few years and learning to speak English, Mar- 
ion worked for the Toronto Dominion Bank for 
about nine months. Then a girlfriend who was 
going to the west to visit her sister for a year 
asked Marion to come along. Being young and 
ttnaitached, the two set out for Calgary. Instead 
of one year it became three years in Calgary, 
and Marion was then transferred to a branch of 
The Royal Bank in Edmonton in 1961. She at- 
tended a Young People’s rally in Neerlandia in 
May 1961, and there she met Joe. The following 
year, July 6, they were married. 
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In the fall of that year Joe's brother Bill 
moved to Grande Prairie and sold his land (NE 
13-62-45, SE 24-62-4-5) to Joe. The next spring 
Joe also bought Uncle Henry’s land next to the 
home quarter (E¥: 15-61-3-5). 

On May 31, 1963, David Allen was born and 
was followed by Ronald William (July 12, 1964). 
Those years Joe and Marion worked hard. They 
put the boys in a box in the barn when they 
were milking. They fed steers, sows, and fat- 
teners. In the spring during lambing season 
they had to take care of the special sheep. Also 
goose eggs had to be collected to prevent them 
from freezing, and brought out again later 
when the goose was ready to sit. Mixed farm- 
ing made for a busy life but there was always 
“new life” in the spring: the sheep with their 
lambs, the cows with their calves, and the 
geese with their goslings. On March 13, 1967, 
Centennial year, Ramona Marie was born, and 
on November 20, 1970, Trevor Johannes came 
along. Eight years later daughter Renate 
Maryke was born January 21. 

Around 1972 Joe's horse fell over backwards 
on him and pinned his leg down. Joe de- 
veloped blood clots and had to elevate his feet 
for three weeks. It was haying time. Deacon Joe 
H. Wierenga put a notice in the bulletin that Joe 
Mast needed help. In response, many men of 
the community came with their trucks and 
wagons. They brought the hay from Joe's other 
quarters and in one day put it up — an instant 
haystack. 





‘Back: Ronald, Joe, David, Ramona. Front: Renate, Marion, 
Trevor, 1983. 


In 1977 the Masts put up a dairy barn; they 
quit shipping cream and started shipping milk. 
They milk about fifty to sixty cows, which 
along with the hogs, the beef, and the sheep, 
keep them busy. Father, mother, sons, and 
daughters all pitch in to do the work. 

After completing high school, David at- 
tended The King’s College in Edmonton for 
two years and the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem for one year. He is now at RBC in 

reparation for the ministry. Ronald is farming 
with his dad, and set up a farrow-to-finish hog 
barn. 

The Lord has blessed the Masts richly witha 
healthy family. Theirs is a busy but good life. 
They are thankful to be part of the Neerlandia 
community. 





Marion Mast 


JOHN AND HENNIE (VANDERMEULEN) 
MAST 

John Mast was born and raised in Neerlan- 
dia. When he was old enough to leave the 
school bench he went to work on the family 
farm. In the winter he supplemented his i 
come with other work. He tried his hand at 
various jobs, including working in a lumber 
camp, tinsmithing and Catskinning. On Au- 
gust 28, 1953, John married Hennie Vander- 
meulen in the Barrhead Christian Reformed 
Church. At that time Hennie was working as a 
housekeeper in Barrhead and John was driving 
truck for Bill Bredo. In the fall of 1956 the Masts 
moved to the Gerrit Nanninga farm (NW 
13-62-4-5) and tried their hand at farming. By 
then they had two children, Allan (March 20, 
1954) and Bernice (October 4, 1955). A few 
months later a second daughter, Sonia 
(November 19, 1956), was born. 

When John and Hennie first moved onto 
their farm, they lived ina two-room house and 
agranary. Later they oughta house and had it 
moved fo their place. What a joy — no more 
sleeping in cramped quarters, 

in January 18, 1959, Lorne was born, and 
on December 12, 1960, Deanna came along. In 
1963 a barn was bought and moved onto the 
farm. The shack became a garage and well 
house. In 1965 a large hog barn was built, and 
the Masts had to feed pigs as well as milk cows. 

‘On April 4, 1964, Wayne was born. In the fall 
of 1967 they had a disastrous farm fire which 
burned the cow barn, the cattle shed, and the 
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winter's supply of hay. But thanks to all their 
neighbours, especially Henk and Elsie Navis, 
they managed to save the house, garage, and 
hog barn. They did, however, lose their feeder 
hogs, which ran into the fire. The house had 
been completely emptied, and all its contents 
brought to neighbours. After that some of the 
glow went out of farming. 

On May 9, 1968, the Masts were happily 
surprised by the birth of twin sons, Kirby and 
Curtis. Shortly after they had another fire. This 
time the fire was not as bad, but a lot of time was 
spent putting it out. The neighbours again 
came to their aid and emptied the house. Hen- 
nie writes, “At times like that you really find out 
that people care.” 

After that second fire John went into truck- 
ing to make money to get ahead again. Hennie 
and the children did the chores on the farm. In 
January 1975 John and Hennie moved to Barr- 
head. Since then many changes have taken 
place in their family. Their four oldest children 
are married and have families of their own. 
John is driving school bus and works part-time 
at Kramm Construction. Hennie is working asa 
teacher aide in Barrhead Elementary School. 

Hennie Mast 


PETE AND GLADYS (KRIKKE) MAST 

Pete and Gladys were both born in Neerlan- 
dia. They attended school in Neerlandia until 
grade eight, as was the custom, and then 
worked at home. Pete helped with the clearing, 
breaking, root picking, and other farm duties. 
In the winter he usually went to the logging 
camps. In 1942 he entered the army and served 
for two years. He was discharged due to a se- 
vere case of rheumatic fever and was in the 
hospital six weeks. 

Gladys worked in the Westlock hospital for 
two years as a ward aide. She earned fifty dol- 
lars a month, out of which she had to pay 
board. She still managed to save a few dollars, 
but she finally decided she could better do 
housework in the city, where she would not 
have to pay board and could save more. She 
returned in the summers to help with work at 
home. 

Pete and Gladys were married March 25, 
1949. While they were celebrating the event 
some young men entered their house by pry- 
ing open a window. They were, however, un- 
able to get the window completely closed again 


and put a piece of tin in front of it to keep out 
the cold March weather. When Pete and Gladys 
came home they immediately noticed the tin so 
began to check to find out what tricks had been 
played on them. They found that the pranks- 
tershad put horschait clippings in the bed —a 
good shaking solved that problem —and stuff- 
ed the stove and chimney with bags and rags. 
“Must have been fun for them,” Gladys said. 

Pete and Gladys lived on the SE 18-62-3-5, 
which Pete had bought from Dielemans. The 
house had been purchased from Gerben 
Tiemstra. 

Maynard Allen, Pete and Gladys’ first son, 
was born February 28, 1950. They could not 
have the baby baptized right away since there 
was no minister in Neerlandia at the time. In 
Aprila visiting minister was scheduled to come 
out. That Saturday evening there was a bad 
snowstorm, but on Sunday the Masts set out 
anyway. They got as far as Roelof Krikke’s place 
where they had to be pulled out of the drifts. 
They never did get to church that Sunday and 
had to wait to have Maynard baptized until the 
minister came again. 

Another winter they had terrible drifts. It 
‘was impossible to get through them with a car 
so Pete and Gladys went to church with the 
sleigh. Most of the neighbours rode along. The 
drifts were so hard that they drove right over 
top of them. It took Bill Olthuis’ big Cat to clear 
the roads that year. 

The first years of their marriage Gladys 
helped Pete with the bindering. She drove the 
tractor and he was on the binder. “I was lousy 
driver, “she said, “either I'd be too far from the 
grain orrightin it. Pete would holler, and aftera 
few hollers I'd hear him above the noise of our 
John Deere tractor. Pete would have fired meon 
the spot, but he didn’t have much choice as he 
couldn’t afford to hire anyone.” While binder- 
ing they would put Maynard in a box on the 
tractor, where he usually fell asleep. 

Pete and Gladys had some hard years. One 
year the crops froze and another year they 
‘drowned out. In the fall it was so wet they could 
in no way get on the land. In the meantime 
their second son, Klaas, was born (March 30, 
1953). 

In the winter Gladys would sew clothes for 
the boys, making secondhand clothing over 
into garments for them. One winter Maynard 
needed a winter coat, but Gladys had nothing 
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to make it from. She reluctantly decided that 
she would have to use one of her own for that 

spose. Meanwhile Pete had gone to the store 
Fer groceries and the mail. When he came back 
he had a big box from California. It was full of 
clothes. There were clothes for everyone, and 
evena coat for Maynard. A friend, Cobie Leder, 
had sent them. Gladys always felt that this was 
God-sent. 

‘Adaughter, Viola Janeth, was born June 30, 
1956. She was named after Gladys’ mother, Jan- 


Maynard, Viola, Klaas, 1958, 


Pete used to cut hair for most of the neigh- 
bours. People just didn’t think of going to the 
barber in those days. For awhile Pete was cut- 
ting hair for fifteen people. The Masts enjoyed 
the company too. 

Ten years after their marriage, Pete and 
Gladys moved to Mellowdale and had to start 
allover. They bought the old Davis place on the 
SE 3-61-3-5, The first summer they were there, 
their old log barn burned down. Klaas and one 
of the neighbour's children had found a bee 
nest between the logs and decided to kill them 
by burning them. Their efforts were successful 
—they burned the barn as well. Pete bought an 
old barn for five hundred dollars with the help 
of some neifhbours. Pete and Gladys were 
very thankful for that help. From then on 
things began to pick up for them. 


Gladys, Pete, 1973, 


Maynard married Nora Janssen on June 10, 
1972. They are farming in Bloomsbury and have 
five children. Klass is farming and living at 
home. Viola married Vern Mahar on July 27, 
1978. They live on an acreage in Campsie with 
their two children. 


Gladys Mast 


HENRY AND GRACE (RUNIA) MEETSMA 
Henry (Hendrik) Meetsma was born Janu- 
ary 13, 1917, in Zandbulten, Friesland, the 
Netherlands. In 1920 his family moved to Ter 
Apel, Groningen. Thus Henry mastered Fries 
as well as Groningsand, since his father owned 
a garage, he became an all-round mechanic. 
Grace (Grietje), daughter of Arend and 
Pietje Runia, was born March 25, 1918, in 
Bolsward, Friesland. Henry and Grace were 
married in 1944, From then until the end of the 
war, they were in hiding in Blija, Friesland, 
because Henry had refused to register with the 
Germansas a military man. After the liberation 
Henry worked at a Chrysler garage in 
Leeuwarden. On the way to work in the mom- 
ing he would meet Romke Stel on his way to his 
job at Ford, but Romke left for Canada in 1948. 
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The Meetsmas immigrated to Canada too, 
in 1953. Henry and Grace felt that Canada held 
a better future for their children Gerald 
(Tjidsger, April 25, 1945), Arnold (Arend, May 
2, 1947), and Pat (Pietje, April 2, 1950). When 
the family arrived in Canada, they found their 
sponsorship had been cancelled, so through 
fieldman Herman Wierenga they came to Barr- 
head. During their twelve years there, Henry 
C. july 1, 1954) and Richard Quentin July 23, 
1956) were born. 

Henry worked in several garages and, 
through his work and the church, the Meet- 
smas came into contact and made friends with 
many people in Neerlandia. Their first visit to 
the hamlet was to the Romke Stel family. When 
Gerald and Arnold were in their teens, they 
went to Neerlandia for catechism and Young 
People’s activities. But in 1965 the family moved 
to Calgary, where Arnold wanted to study. 
Gerald stayed in Barrhead, since he had a job 
there. 

Grace's father came from the Netherlands 
fora visit in 1969. Arend had been a close friend 
to Siebren and Willemke Tiemstra, but they had 
lost contact after the Tiemstras had emigrated. 
His friend Siebren Tiemstra had passed on, but 
he went to see Willemke, who was still living in 
Barrhead. What a meeting that was after sixty- 
four years! It was during that visit that the idea 
of buying the garage in Neerlandia first came 


up. The garage, which belonged to Gerrit 
Gelderman, had been empty fora year-and-a- 
half and looked quite run-down. After much 
deliberation and with the mediation of Melle 
Elzinga, a deal was made. Ted Reitsma, who 
had moved the family to Calgary four years 
before, hauled their belongings back to 
Neerlandia, where they were unloaded into 
the little house next to the garage The children 
all pitched in to make the place livable and 
Meetsma Motors opened for business on Sep- 
tember 7, 1969. 

After the garage opening, Arnold and Pat 
went back to Calgary to their studies. Gerald 
had already married, so only Henry Jr. and 
Richard were living with their parents. After 
his schooling, Henry joined the Canadian 
Armed Forces. Richard left in 1973 to study 
mechanics. While Henry and Grace lived in 
Neerlandia, all their children and grand- 
children loved to visit and often as many as 
sixteen people were crowded into their little 
house. 

Ever since he immigrated, Henry had 
hoped to run his own repair shop. He kept busy 
in the garage and enjoyed the work. He put his 
knowledge of Fries and Gronings to good use 
in his contact with the customers. After seven 
years, the Meetsmas sold their garage to the 
Co-op. The community gave them a farewell at 
a potluck supper in the church basement. After 
leaving Neerlandia, Henry worked in a service 
station in Calgary. In 1978 Henry and Grace 
tooka job as caretakers of an estate, where they 
worked until retirement in 1982. They thank 
the Lord for a richly blessed life of which their 
time in Neerlandia stands out as something 
very special. 

Grace Meetsma 


JIM AND ELIZABETH (FENNEMA) 
MERKUS 

World War II was over and Jim (Ymke) Mer- 
kus of Marrum, Friesland, the Netherlands, 
began to wonder about the future of his family. 
‘There was much talk of emigration among the 
townspeople, and Jim’s brother John, who had 
left for Neerlandia in 1947, encouraged Jim to 
leave. Finally a decision was made: on June 4, 
1948, jim, his wife Elizabeth (LYsbert), and their 
children, Betty (Elisabeth, March 27, 1932); 
Hilda (Hielkje), June 30, 1934); and Ray (Rinze, 
June 21, 1938), left for Canada aboard the Kota 
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Inten. They arrived in Quebec City on June 16, 
and boarded a train for Edmonton. From Ed- 
monton they took a bus to Barrhead. There 
brother John greeted them and took them to 
Catherine Holwerda’s place, where they were 
warmly welcomed. 

Jim worked for Catherine till fall, when he, 
Hlizabeth and Ray moved to Westlock where 
Jimand Elizabeth worked for a bachelor farmer. 
Their daughters, Betty and Hilda, stayed in 
Neerlandia and worked in the homes of fam- 
ilies who needed help. On the Sundays that the 
Neerlandia congregation celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper, the Merkus family was brought to 
Neerlandia by members of the congregation. 

After about one year in Westlock, Jim lost 
three fingers of one hand in a sawing accident. 
This changed the course of his life. The Merkus 
family moved back to Neerlandia where Jim 
became janitor of the church. For six hundred 
dollars he bought a vacant house from Clarence 
Mast. Jim and Elizabeth bought a lot in the 
hamlet from Siebren Tiemstra. They dug a cel- 


larby hand, repaired the cracks in the wails and 
repainted the house, gradually transforming it 
into a cozy home. 


Betty, Hilda, Ray, Elzabeth, Jim, 1951 


Soon the children found life partners. Betty 
married Albert Tiemstra. Hilda married Daniel 
Berkhout on November 28, 1958. They live in 
Edmonton with their six children. Ray married 
Eleanor Nanninga. In the meantime Jim and 
Elizabeth were busy with their own lives. As 
part of his duties when he served in the consis- 
tory, Jim taught catechism —a task he enjoyed. 
They grew a fine garden, and Elizabeth canned 
many vegetables for herself and her daughters. 
1n 1979 Jim and Elizabeth left Neerlandia for the 
Emmanuel Home in Edmonton, where they 
enjoy the fellowship of other elderly people. 
They celebrated their fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary on May 28, 1981. In looking back, they see 
that the Lord has been faithful through the 
years and blessed their lives richly. 

Betty Tiemstra 


JOHN AND CATHERINE (BOUMA) 
MERKUS 

John and his wife, Catherine, were both 
born in Twijzelerheide, Friesland, the Nether- 
lands, John, younger brother of Ymke, was 
born October 30, 1911, and raised on a small 
farm. Catherine Bouma was born June 29, 1912, 
the oldest of eleven children. Her father was 
principal of De School met de Bijbel (The 
School with the Bible), and raised his family in 
the schoolhouse. 

John and Catherine were married April 29, 
1943. The next year, on April 13, Catharina was 
born and on November 18, 1945, Raymond 
(Rinse) was born. 

Several articles in the newspapers encour- 
aged immigration to Canada, so in September 
1947 the Merkus family left for Canada. A dis- 
tant relative, Gerrit Dyk of Westlock, spon- 
sored them but, since he did not have much 
work for them, he took them to Neerlandia as 
soon as possible. 

In Neerlandia, threshing was in progress 
and John started working for Andries 
Wierenga. Later they moved to Catherine Hol- 
werda’s place, where John worked with Ekke 
Wierenga. A house was bought and moved to 
the Holwerda yard. What followed was a winter 
they never forgot: the snow was as high as the 
fence posts and a Caterpillar tractor had to 
come and open up the roads. 

During World War I, in the Netherlands, 
the Merkus family had to use ration coupons 
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for food. Per person, they could get fifty or one 
hundred grams of each food item such as sugar, 
flour, and meat a month. When they came to 
Canada, coupons for certain foods were still in 
effect but what a contrast: each person could 
get twenty-five pounds of sugar — that 
amounted to one hundred pounds for the fam- 
ily! They were advised to buy all of it, plus one 
hundred pounds of flour and more foodstuffs 
as well because they might be snowbound for 
the winter! So they stocked up and felt they had 
landed in Iuilekkerland (land of Cockaigne). 

There was more. In Catherine's words, 
“What a surprise the Ladies’ Society of 
Neerlandia had for us.” Some immigrant 
women were invited, supposedly to attend 
Ladies’ Society. But when they arrived in the 
room above the store, it look more like 
Sinterklaas. “The parcels were stacked to the 
ceiling and we felt overwhelmed and almost 
choked in our word of thanks. It was enor- 
mous, sucha hearty welcome.” The next morn- 
ing John had to use the grain box anda team of 
horses to bring all the goodies home. 

After a year, more immigrants arrived and 
the Merkuses had to move on. Oene Piers 
found work for John at Henry Bender's in 
Mellowdale and Dick Fisher came with the 
truck to move out their few belongings. Al- 
though it was the end of May, everything was 
still soaked and the roads were still very rough 
due to the spring break up. 

Every Sunday, one or two elders from 
Neerlandia picked the Merkus family up for 
worship services held in an Anglican church in 
Barrhead. 


‘Back: John, Catherine. Middle: Grace, Raymond, Catharina, 
Front: Margaret, 1956. 


John picked roots all summer and also 
found out how bothersome mosquitoes can be. 
Working for Henry Bender, John received one 
hundred dollars a month. Several immigrants 
envied this wage. At harvest time, John re- 
ceived seven dollars a day, an enormous 
amount in his eyes. When winter came, the 
family could stay rent-free in their house and 
there was plenty of good firewood, but no 
work. Herman Wierenga came to the rescue — 
John could cut some brush along the roads at 
fifty-five cents per hour. 

‘On April 3, 1949, a daughter, Hilde Grace, 
‘was born. Later that spring John found work in 
Barrhead and the family moved there. Another 
daughter was born to them there. On January 
15, 1966, Raymond died of meningitis. John 
died of a heart attack on February 7, 1979. They 
both are buried in the Neerlandia cemetery. 
Catherine now lives in Edmonton. 

Catherine Merkus 


RAY AND ELEANOR (NANNINGA) 
MERKUS 

Growing up in a small town in Friesland, 
Ray Merkus spent his childhood jumping ca- 
nals, floating boats, attending school, deliver- 
ing papers, and having fun with friends. But at 
nine years of age, Ray left all that behind. The 
Merkus family moved to Canada. Here they 
had to adjust to a new language, strange 
customs, and harsh living conditions. The 
words learned first were not necessarily the 
best! 

After several moves, the family settled in 
that part of Neerlandia known as the Comer. 
This put them near the skating rink, and that 
became one of Ray's favourite places. He and 
the other boys from the Corner cleaned the rink 
many times so that they could skate and play 
hockey. Soon the controversy began in the set- 
tlement: should we or should we not play 
hockey in Barrhead against other teams? For- 
tunately Ray was given permission by his par- 
ents to play his favourite sport in Barrhead. 

‘Against his father’s wishes, Ray quit school 
at age sixteen and went to work in Edmonton, 
The prospect of a weekly paycheck was much 
more inviting than that of perfecting the three 
Rs. After obtaining a variety of jobs, Ray 
worked out a routine. In the fall, he worked as 
poultry inspector for the Alberta Department 
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of Agriculture. When that was completed, he 
worked at the Barrhead Hatchery until the end 
of the season. He continued this routine for five 
years, living either at home or in Barrhead. 

While attending Neerlandia functions, Ray 
caught sight of a young miss by the name of 
Eleanor Nanninga. They dated fwo years, and 
were married February 18, 1961. 

Ray and Eleanor's first house was a little 
two-room affair in Barrhead, with another little 
house out back. Eleanor also worked at the 
Barrhead Hatchery. Their first two children 
were born in the Barrhead hospital. Clark 
Douglas was born September 30, 1961, and 
Crystal Rose on October 30, 1962. 

In November 1962, the Merkus family 
moved to Grande Prairie. Ray had taken out a 
homestead in a romantic-sounding place called 
Blueberry Mountain. There, a second son, 
Glen Allen, was born June 26, 1965. 

After having moved about twice a year, the 
Merkus family settled down in the Sexsmith 
area for ten years. Both Ray and Eleanor held a 
variety of jobs there. Ray always told his wife, 
however, that if anyone would buy his farm in 
Blueberry Mountain, the family would move 
south. Sure enough, someone came along and 
wanted the “stump ranch”. Ray made good on 
his promise, and in 1976 they moved to La- 
combe. 

In Lacombe Ray and Eleanor owned and 
operated Glendale Trailer Park and did other 
jobs as well. During these five years, in ad 
tion to keeping track of their three active teen- 
agers, Ray and Eleanor provided a home for 
eight different foster children. Both consider 
that a very rewarding experience. 

1n 1981 the trailer park was purchased by the 
town of Lacombe, requiring the Merkus family 
to move yet again. Where to now? The logical 
place seemed to be the Barrhead area, so in 
August 1982, Ray, Eleanor, Clark, and Glen 
moved back to Neerlandia. Ray, who had 
worked at seed-cleaning plants before, had 
long considered a mobile seed-cleaning unit. 
Now his chance came. In partnership with 
Clark, who was then twenty years old, this unit 
was boughtat the end of 1981, and began opera- 
tion in the beginning of 1982. 

Clark got tired of travelling back and forth to 
Lacombe, so on September 9, 1983, he and 
Vicki Jane Heistad were married. Vicki was 
born in Raymond on July 2, 1961, but moved 


Crystal, Glen, Clark, Eleanor, Ray, 1982. 


with her family to Blackfalds when she was two 
years old, Before her marriage she drove a grav- 
el truck for her father for four years. Clark and 
Vicki purchased a mobile home and live on the 
SE 14-62-35. Clark enjoys the grain-cleaning, 
business, and Vicki is employed at the Neerlan- 
dia Co-op. Crystal married René Hoekstra from 
Cobourg, Ontario, and they live and work ona 
dairy farm in Lacombe. Glen lives at home, but 
plans to attend SAIT in Calgary to become an 
aeronautical engineer. 

Ray and Eleanor love travelling and meeting 
people. Each move represents a new challenge 
and reward. They wonder what the Lord has in 
store for them in the future. 

Eleanor Merkus 


BERT AND JENNY (BOUWMAN) 
MICHAEL 

After a courtship of three years, Bert 
Michael married Jenny Bouwman on June 13, 
1945. A new house was built on the Michael 
homestead (NE 4-62-3-5) by Bert and his father 
and Henry Bouwman. The old house was con- 
verted into a garage for the John Deere H trac- 
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tor, bought in 1942 from agent C. K. Mast, and 
the 1935 Chev car purchased in 1943. 

Bert and Jenny were blessed with five chil- 
dren: Herman John, born April 26, 1946; An- 
nette Elizabeth, born October 19, 1947; Gerald 
Albert, born September 12, 1949; James Peter, 
born September Il, 1952; and Marwynn Mil- 
dred, born July 28, 1956. Grandpa Michael lived 
with ‘the family until he died in 1960. 


Back: Bert, Henry holding James, Gerald, Jennie hoiding 
Mariwynn. Front: Herman, Annette 


There was no room for expansion in 
Neerlandia, so Bert and Jenny sold the farm in 
1963 to Jacob Sturwold and bought three quar- 
ters in the Sunniebend district. The Michael 
children all married and have families of their 
own. In 1973 Bert and Jenny had to sell the farm 
due to Bert’s poor health and bought an acreage 
in Hazel Bluff, where they still reside. 

Jenny Bouwman 


RALPH AND MARY (VAN HUIS) MOES. 
Ralph (Roelof) and Mary (Mietje) Moes had 
lived for some time in Uithuizermeeden, Gro- 
ningen, the Netherlands, when they began to 
consider emigrating. Their daughters, Tjamke, 
Grace (Grietje), Ida, and Mary (Mietje), and 
sons, Hugo (Huike), Ben (Bernardus), Ron 
(Romke), and Walter (Wieger), were still fairly 
young and Ralph and Mary wanted to provide 
a good future for their children as they grew 
older. They had been planning to go to Aus- 


tralia but, after hearing many stories about 
Canada and realizing that life in Australia 
would not be so good, they changed plans to 
immigrate to Canada instead. 

In March 1952 the Moes family left Rotter- 
dam on the Zuiderkruis. From Holland to 
Halifax the travelling was rough due to a bad 
storm. All their children were seasick, except 
the youngest daughter, Mary, who at that time 
was nineteen months old. She was in a little 
walker that rolled across the cabin with the 
wildness of the ocean. The captain would 
laugh, watching her walking up and down the 
decks with her little wooden shoes on her tiny 
feet. 


‘Ban, Tiamke, Hugo, Walter Seated: Ida, Roelot, Grace, Mary 
Mary, 1952. 


It was not a good trip, but they made it, 
arriving in Neerlandia on March 17, 1952, and 
living there for about three months. The Moes 
family’s trip to Canada was sponsored by Oene 
Piers, and their oldest daughter, Tjamke June 
27, 1934), who was seventeen, went to live and 
work at the Piers home. The Moes family did 
not like the way they were all separated and 
spread about in different places at first. Ralph, 
Mary, and little Mary stayed at the minister's 
house. Grace and Ida joined Tjamke at the 
Piers’ home, and the four boys were split up, 
two at one place and two at another. Ralph 
worked in farmers’ fields threshing, and then 
went to work for Lucas Sturwold making lum- 
ber at a sawmill. 

When there was no more work for Ralph, he 
went to Edmonton to look for a job anda house 
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for the family. Tjamke also went to work in 
Edmonton, and later married Bert Elgersma. 
When Ralph and Mary first moved to Edmon- 
ton, they missed Neetlandia because the peo- 
ple there had been so good to them. Trying to 
fed eight children was difficult when they had 
little money, but the family did not starve. The 
people of Neerlandia provided them with plen- 
ty to eat, bringing them meat and other things, 
for which they are still thankful. 

Ralph and Mary are now retired and live in 
Edmonton. The children are all married and 
have families of their own. 

Mary Moes 


ALVIN AND JOANNE (GELDERMAN) 
NANNINGA. 

Alvin Nanninga and Joanne Gelderman 
were married August 16, 1963. They moved into 
the house in which Alvin had grown up. Alvin 
and his brother Henry farmed together, shar- 
ing the machinery and the fieldwork. Before 
their marriage Joanne had attended RBI for two 
years. 

Alvin had always worked at home so in 
1970, when he had the opportunity tomanagea 
turkey farm at Gibbons, he was eager to try it. 
He felt that this would give him a chance to 
broaden his horizon. At this time Alvin and 
Joanne had four children: Charlene Ann, born 
October 24, 1964; Beatrice Elaine, born May 28, 
1966; Travis Jay, born June 5, 1967, and Jody 
Lynn, born October 4, 1968. The Nanninga 
family lived in Gibbons for three years and then 
returned to Neerlandia. Henry had maintained 


Back: Charlene, Alvin, Travis. Front: Jody, Joanne, Wesley, 
Beatrice, 1984. 











the farm in their absence. Two years later on 
July 8, 1975, their last child, Wesley Dean, was 
born. 

The Nanningas maintain a mixed-farming 
operation with one unique facet — that of rais- 
ing chickens for other farmers. The farmers 
supply the chicks and Alvin and Joanne raise 
them till they are ready to lay. 

jae play a big part in the Nanninga fam- 
ly leisure time. Badminton and horseshoe are 
the favourites. At the Alberta Summer Games, 
held annually, Alvin, Joanne, and Travis have 
won gold and silver medals in horseshoe. Trav- 
is placed fourth in the junior division of the 
Canadian Horseshoe Championships held in 
Regina in 1984. 

Life is busy and satisfying for the Nan- 
ningas. They are happy to be part of the 
Neerlandia community. 





Joanne Nanninga 


BERT AND BERTHA (GELDERMAN) 
NANNINGA 

Bert Nanninga went to Neerlandia school 
until he was legally allowed to quit, then 
worked at home on the farm. On February 5, 
1942, Bert enlisted in the Canadian Armed 
Forces, He took his basic training in Camrose, 
Alberta, then transferred to Nanaimo, B.C. He 
spent the next few years serving in western 
Europe and as a prison guard in Jamaica. He 
was discharged on February 8, 1946, and that 
same year he bought the farm (SE 32-61-3-5) 
from his dad. 

On June 17, 1947, Bert married Bertha 
Gelderman. Their first home was the Nanninga 
farmhouse, built in 1920. The first years Bert 
and Bertha’s means of transportation was a 1938 
Dodge truck. When the roads were bad they 
took out the horse and buggy or sleigh. 

Soon the Nanningas were blessed with two 
children: Edward, born April 3, 1949, and John, 
born August 26, 1950. Bert and Bertha bought 
Dick Fisher's house in 1956.and hired Fishburn 
Moving Company of Edmonton to move it to 
the farm 

Ed and John loved playing by the creek. 
‘One day when Ed was four and John was three 
years old, Bertha had looked out the window 
and seen the boys playing on the bridge. But 
the next time she checked them John was lying 
on the edge of the bridge and Ed was nowhere 
to be seen. Bertha immediately suspected that 
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Ed had fallen in. She went outside and could 
hear them calling for help. In some miraculous 
way John had caught hold of Ed’s hand and 
hel lnnrvanll help came, There wan not ale of 
water in the creek at the time but, unknown to the 
Nanningas, a hole about four feet deep had 
washed out at the point where Ed had fallen in 
The boys had certainly learned their lesson — 
the next time Ed and John brought Dad lunch in 
the field, they did not stop to play on the bridge 
but, one behind the other, keeping close to the 
centre of the bridge, dashed across. 

Five more children were born to the Nan- 
ningas. Phyllis was born February 1, 1954; 
Larry came on May 12, 1956; Ruby on January 
13, 1959; Fern on December 1, 1960; and Bradley 
‘on October 2, 1963. 


Back: John, Bertha, Bert with Bradley, Ed. Front: Ruby, Fem, 
Larry, Phyls, 1965 


Ed works as an electrician for Barrhead Elec- 
tric. On September 23, 1971, he married Ingrid 
Ronaasen of Mellowdale. For one year they 
lived in Inuvik, N.W.T., where Ed had a job. 
Five children were born to them. On March 22, 
1983, their three-year-old son, Nolan, was at- 
tacked by dogs. In spite of efforts to save him he 
died the next morning, 

On June 15, 1974, John married Jean 
Wierenga. They are working with John’s father 
on the farm and for many years lived ina trailer 
on the yard. In 1982 they moved into the old 
farm house while Bert and Bertha moved into a 
new housea short distance away. John and Jean. 
have four children: Amanda Jean, born April 
25, 1976; Clinton John, born July 7, 1978; Willis 


John, born January 6, 1983; and Charlotte Jean, 
born June 9, 1984. 


Jean, Wilis, John, Amande, Clinton, 1963. 


After graduating from Dordt College with a 
major in Biology, Phylis worked as aaborstory 
a 


assistant in the Misericordia Hospital in Ed- 
monton. A two-year course at NAIT enabled 
her to become a laboratory technician in Barr- 
head. Phyllis enjoys painting with oil and water 
colours in her spare time. 

Larry married Trixie Wierenga, a sister to 
Jean, on July 9, 1976. They built a house and a 
hog barn on the NW 33-61-3.5, which Bert had 
‘purchased several years before. They have two 
children: Tara Ruth, born August 3, 1977, and 
Maria Beth, born July 31, 1980. 

Ruby married Eugene Tiemstra on May 27, 
1979, Fern married Brad Wierenga on Octobet 
27, 1979 

Bert and Bertha’s youngest son, Bradley, 
was born a “special child”. At age seven he 
attended Winnifred Stewart School in Edmon- 
ton. He stayed at Norman Prins’ during the 
week, and came home on weekends. After one 
and a half years in Edmonton he attended the 
School of New Hope in Barrhead. In the sum- 
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Tio, Larry. Front: Maria, Tara, 1989, 


mers he enjoyed the one week stay at the camp 
sponsored by Rehoboth. He participated in 
sports competitions held in Red Deer and Peace 
River, and won several awards. Bradley also 
enjoyed watching animals and birds of all 
kinds. He and the dogs were fond of each other 
and often went out hunting for mice, gophers, 
and skunks. On August 18, 1980, Bradley went 
to be with the Lord. While crossing the road he 
was hit and instantly killed by a gravel truck. 


Bradley with his two dogs, Louie and Tucker, 1978. 


(On March 8, 1981, the Nanninge’s hip roof 
barn burned down and with it several hundred 
hogs perished. With the generous help and 
financial contributions of relatives and. com- 
munity, however, a new barn was built the 
same spring. The help given was indeed a 
blessing, lightening the burden of their loss. 
Through the past years the Nanninga family 
has enjoyed the sustaining grace of God and 
the fellowship of the Neerlandia community. 
Bertha Nanninga 


BILL AND ANNETTE (ELGERSMA) 
NANNINGA 

Bill (William) Nanninga, son of Corny and 
Sena, was born June 14, 1949, an 
Neerlandia. He married Annette 
December 8, 1972. Before their marriage, Bill 
had worked as an apprentice and a mechanicin 
Edmonton for seven years. Annette had 
trained as a Certified Nursing Aide, and in 1971 
she began work at The University Hospital in 
Edmonton. 

In 1973 they moved to Neerlandia, and in 
1975 they moved to their present farm. They 
live on the NE 6-62-2-5 where they began anew 
farmstead on land purchased from Bill's father. 


cole, Bill holding Margo, Annette holding Troy. Justin, 1984. 


Bill has a mixed-farming operation which 
includes raising hogs and grain. Annette en- 
joys handiwork and gardening, and both enjoy 
raising a family and being a part of the com- 
munity. Their four children are Justin Robert 
(May 28, 1974), Nicole Andrea (April 11, 1976), 
Margo Reneé (May 21, 1979), and Troy Merlin 
(May 23, 1982). 

Annette Nanninga 
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DENNIS AND PATRICIA 
(SCHOONEKAMP) NANNINGA 

Dennis Nanninga was born January 9, 1947, 
to Corny and Sena Nanninga, and grew up in 
Neerlandia. After graduating from the Barr- 
head high school, he moved to Edmonton 
where he earned his license in the specialized 
branch of carpentry concerned with acoustics. 

Dennis and Triss (Patricia) Schoonekamp 
were married June 6, 1969, in the First Christian 
Reformed Church of Edmonton. They con- 
tinued living and working in Edmonton until 
the spring of 1970. Then, because Dennis 
wanted to farm, they moved back to Neerlandia 
to join Dennis’ family ina mixed farming opera- 
tion. Their home is the NW 6-62-25. Dennis 
and Triss have four children: Quentin Lee, born 
April 30, 1971; Laura Dawn, born January 21, 
1973; Daniel Grant, born April 8, 1976; and 
Lindy Jean, born July 18, 1980, 

Besides farming, Dennis is also involved in 
various committees and enjoys sports. Triss en- 
joys sports and is interested in gardening and 
painting, 


Patricia Nanninga 


GERALD AND DORA (PLANTINGA) 
NANNINGA 

‘After graduating from the Barrhead high 
school, Gerald Nanninga moved to Edmonton. 
He worked for one year, and then attended 


Paul, Kirsten, Dora, Gerald holding Heather Front: Rachel, 
1982, 


NAIT for two years, studying electronics. In 
1967 Gerald moved back to Neerlandia and 
worked on the family farm. He married Dora 
Plantinga on December 27, 1971, and they set- 
tled on the NW 35-61-3-5, which was originally 
homesteaded by Gerald’s grandfather, John 
Anema. 

Gerald and Dora's first child, Kirstin Ruth, 
was born March 12, 1974. Next came Paul Jason, 
who was born April 13, 1977. Their third child, 
Rachel Leanne, was born June 18, 1978, in Ed- 
monton, about two months premature. After a 
month in the hospital she was able to join the 
family at home. Then Heather Diane was added 
to the family on November 25, 1981. 

Gerald and Dora are both actively involved 
in church and community activities. 

Gerald Nanninga 


HENRY AND ROSE (MAST) NANNINGA 

Henry Nanninga was born and raised in 
Neerlandia. After working for a few years in 
Edmonton for Edwards Hatchery, O.K. Con- 
struction, and Canada Packers, he returned to 
Neerlandia. 

‘On September 3, 1958, Henry married Rose 
Mast. They took up farming on the NE 2-62-35. 
Henry and Rose continued with chicken and 
grain farming and used the two three-storey 
hip roof chicken barns built by Gerrit Gelder- 
man, who previously owned the land. The 
years brought changes to the Nanninga farm- 
ing operation. Henry at one time added a 
40 x 148-foot two-storey barn, heated by a coal 
stoker, which later burned down, chickens and 
all. Henry now farms one section. 

Henry and Rose have five children. Irene 
Ina, born April 16, 1959, now lives in Edmon- 
ton. Barbara Rose came along on August 12, 
1960, and married Ron Besler in 1981. They 
reside in Bloomsbury. Another daughter, Cor- 
inna Fay, was born December 16, 1961. She lives 
in Barrhead. Finally two sons were born: Dale 
Henry, on April 12, 1965, and Steve Allan, on 
December 5, 1967. The boys are still living at 
home helping with the farming and going to 
school. 

For the past several years Rose has worked 
for the Barrhead Leader. She works in the pro- 
duction of ads and also in the darkroom enlarg- 
ing pictures. 

Henry has a great love for the outdoors. He 
is very active in hunting with both rifle and bow 
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Back: Barbara, Rose, Henry. Front: Dale, Steve, Corrina, 
Irene, June 1978. 


and arrow. In the fall he goes out guiding 
Americans who come to hunt moose along the 
Athabasca. One particular group of six Amer- 
icans have come since 1966 and Henry has been 
their guide since 1981. They come to hunt 
moose for trophies but always give the meat 
away to be eaten. 

During the summer the Nanningas often 
take their Argo and all go travelling through the 
bush, camping out overnight. On these trips 
they fish and take pictures of wildlife and sce- 
nery. Wintertime finds Henry busy in the bush, 
falling trees until spring breakup. Then it’s back 
to farming in the spring, 

Rose Nanninga 


MANNY AND LOIS (VAN DYKE) 
NANNINGA. 

Menno Nanninga was given a Dutch name 
after his grandfather, but he was soon called 
Manny. He attended Grandale School the first 
three years and then Neerlandia until grade 
nine. There was no school bus and walking to 
school meant wading through mud and water 
holes in the spring and climbing over hard 
snowdrifts in the winter. Manny and his broth- 
ersrode bikes when they could and on Monday 
morning they would ride with Ike, eitherin the 
sleigh or wagon, as he drove around to pick up 
cream cans and egg crates for shipment to the 
city. 

"Manay lesncd to eileen lay hockiy-on 
apond on the farm, and later enjoyed the com- 


munity hockey games as a player. Manny quit 
school after grade nine to stay home and help 
on the farm because his dad was suffering from 
cancer. During the summer of 1954 Manny 
drove a small toad grader for the County of 
Barrhead. From 1954 to 1956 he attended Ver- 
milion School of Agriculture (now Lakeland 
College) in the winters. 

After that Manny worked in Red Deer and 
Edmonton for a time. In 1959 Ike and Manny 
bought the Neerlandia Egg Grading Station. 
Manny enjoyed this business and installed a 
modernized egg candler, enabling him to can- 
dle more trays of eggs per hour than before. 
Approximately 150 to 250 cases of eggs were 
shipped per week from his station. A case holds 
30 dozen eggs, so Manny was definitely an 
“egg handler” 

‘While he was working in Edmonton Manny 
met his future wife, Lois Van Dyke. She had 
been born in Edmonton on April 14, 1940. Lois’ 
mother, Grace Boer then, was a teacher in 
Neerlandia school in the thirties. Lois trained 
as a beautician at Marvel Hair Styling School. 
‘Manny and Lois were married July 8, 1960, and 
rented a little house from Marvin Nanninga 
Lois applied for a shop owner's license to open 
Lois’ Beauty Salon in her home. 

On June 9, 1962, Heather Joy came to bring 
them happiness. In early 1964 the egg grading 
station was closed because eggs were beginning 
to be shipped to larger wholesalers in Edmon- 
ton, Manny and Lois then moved to Edmon- 
ton, where Manny worked at several jobs 
before starting his own general construction 
business in 1968. They were blessed with four 
more children and now live near Edmonton. 

Manny Nanninga 


RONALD AND HAZEL (FISHER) 
NANNINGA 

Ron and Hazel returned to Neerlandia in 
August 1973. Both had grown up here but had 
been gone for several years. Now Hazel had a 
teacher's certificate and the Neerlandia school 
offered a new job: a half time teaching position, 
part-time librarian for the new library, and in- 
structor for a remedial reading program the 
county was starting that year. Here Hazel 
worked for two years taking a leave of absence 
when their first child was born and also giving 
up the position of librarian, Ron was hired to 
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operate the maintainer in the Neerlandia-Vega 
area, District #7. 

Nanningas had planned on moving a house 
trailer onto the county site just behind Bomer's 
teacherage in the hamlet but when Bill Olthuis 
offered another site on SE 14-62-3-5, they 
moved there, There they stayed for the next 
five years. 

The heavy snowfall made their first winter 
in Neerlandia a busy one for Ron. Their drive- 
way was a narrow lane between tall snowbanks, 
which continually needed to be plowed out. 
That had to be plowed out last, of course, after 
miles and miles of country roads. That spring 
the melting snow caused much flooding, 


Hazel, Keith, Ron, 1975. 


Nanningas’ first child, Keith Ryan, was 
born that winter on Valentine’s Day, 1974. 
Michael Ross came November 4, 1975. By then 
Ron had started working in Barrhead as an 
apprentice mechanic. Lynn Carmen arrived 
March 2, 1977. About a year later the Nan- 
ningas moved their trailer into Barrhead, 
where Ron is now shop foreman for A. Miller 
Farm Equipment Ltd. Since then they have 
been blessed with two more boys 

Hazel Nanninga 


HENDRIK AND DENA (VAN HAARLEM) 
NAVIS SR. 

There was great rejoicing in Zuidwolde, 
Drenthe, the Netherlands, on March 19, 1930, 
and again on April 11, 1932, for it was then that 
two sons, Bill and Henk, were born to Derk 
Hendrik and Dena Hendrika Navis, who till 
then had a family of only girls — seven girls. 
From then on, life centered around the boys, 


and the aim of the parents was to make a good 
life for their sons. World War Two devastated 
the Netherlands, so when immigration to Can- 
ada became possible, Derk contacted his cousin 
Alice Lievers in Neerlandia. The Lievers family 
agreed to sponsor them. Therefore, on March 
12, 1948, Derk and Dena, Bill and Henk, and the 
two unmarried daughters Siny and Lily set sail 
from Rotterdam on a converted freighter, the 
Kota Inten. 

‘After arrival in Halifax, they embarked on a 
long, tiring train trip across Canada with other 
immigrants. At one stop, Frank Hessels, who 
was also headed for Neerlandia, got off the 
train to look for some milk for the baby and, to 
everyone's consternation, almost got left be- 
hind. The Navis family arrived by bus in Bar- 
thead ona cold March 28, where they were met 
by the Lievers, with their car. Snow was every- 
where, with big banks along the road. Just be- 
fore they arrived at their destination, the car 
swerved into one of those banks and the immi- 
grants had to walk the last few yards to their 
new home. What a change for the Dutchmen! 
When they left the Netherlands, the grass was 
green and the cattle were out grazing 

On arrival in Neerlandia, the family was 
housed in an 18 by 20-foot house, which the 
Lievers family had built for them on their yard. 
This house was uninsulated, as custom was in 
those days, and lacked storm windows. Many a 
winter morning Henk woke up to find frost on 
his blankets. At first, the boys worked by the 
day on the farm, earning one dollar a day and 
that for only the days worked — there was no 
pay for a rainy day. 

In 1949, Derk and his sons built a tiny house 
on skids and moved it to the SE 18-62-35. They 
rented this quarter for three years from the 
Lievers, paying them one-third of the crop. 
Here they lived kitty-corner from Clarence and 
Grace Mast, with whom they became friends. 
Grace says the boys were so shy that no matter 
what she asked them, they blushed and re- 
plied, “Idon’t know.” To help make ends meet, 
Siny and Lily soon found work in Edmonton. 

Renting fand with no prospect to buy was 
not Mr. Navis’ idea of providing a better life for 
his boys, so in June 1949 when Oene Piers and 
Albert Elgersma offered to take a group of im- 
migrants to look for land in Peers and Rocky 
Mountain House, Mr. Navis went along. The 
road to Peers runs through muskeg and cat 
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spruce. At that time, very little land there was 
under cultivation. The bleak aspect of the land 
did not appeal to them. Then, it was on to 
Rocky Mountain House. There it had rained, 
and the roads were so muddy that the drivers 
had to stop and scrape the gumbo off the 
wheels before they could continue. What a 
prospect! Was this what they had left the 
Netherlands for? Later Mr. Elgersma said to his 
wife, “Wat verder wij gingen, wat meer de kind- 
eren van Israel mumureerden!” (The farther we 
went, the more the children of Israel 
mumured.) They returned to Neerlandia, with 
Mr. Navis convinced that here the future of his 
family lay. 

That same year Bill and Henk bought the SE 
11-62-4-5 from The Big Three’ — George Ane- 
‘ma, Louis Nanninga, and William Olthuis. In 
1951, they moved the little house to this quarter. 
From there they travelled to church by horse 
and wagon, leaving at 8:30 a.m. in order to be 
on time for the 10:00 service. For the next three 
or four years Henk had the cream haul. This 
entailed stopping at each farm on the road to 
pick up cans of cream and take them to the 
truck, which was waiting at the store. In order 
to meet the truck at 9:00 a.m., Henk had to 
leave home at 7:00 a.m. During this time, Henk 
and Bill took turns going out to work in the 
winter, either in Edmonton or in James 
‘Thachuk’s lumber camp. 

On June 5, 1959, Henk married Elsie Olthuis 
and thus began a new chapter in the Navis 
family chronicle. Bill bought an acreage in 
Bremner, Alberta, and took his parents to live 
with him there till he married Alice Rodermond 
and moved to Edmonton. Later, Bill returned to 
Bremner and built another house on the same 
property. This way the old folks were able to be 


‘A wedding anniversary, Dena, Hendrik 


independent till Mr. Navis’ death on May 12, 
1980, at the age of 97. His wife died two years 
later on April 20, 1982, at the age of 88. They 
had lived to see their desire to provide a better 
life for their children fulfilled and, having lived 
close to the Lord all their lives, were ready to go 
to live with Him. 

Bill and Alice continue to live in Bremner. 
Four children were born to them. Their son 
Albert died at the age of 14 on May 20, 1977, 
from lymphoma, a rapidly growing cancer. 
This sad episode in their lives has served to 
bring the family closer to each other and to the 
Lord. 

Elsie Navis 


HENK AND ELSIE (OLTHUIS) NAVIS 

On June 5, 1959, Derk Hendrik and Elsie 
Olthuis were married in Neerlandia Christian 
Reformed Church. Rev. Van Dyken was the 
officiating minister, and in the course of his 
sermon he stated that Henk was to be king in 
his house. Whether or not Elsie was to be queen 
was left unsaid. Needless to say, Henk has 
never forgotten this statement and has made 
good use of it. 

Elsie, though a teacher, had grown up on 
the farm and enjoyed doing farm work and 
chores. Doing chores together was a lot of fun, 
as each milked three cows. Whoever finished 
their three first sat on the opposite side of the 
last cow to be milked and helped finish it off. If 
you are a milker, you will realize that these 
must have been good-natured cows. One won- 
ders sometimes if milk production suffered 
when early marital adjustments were made by 
means of loud, albeit friendly, arguments dur- 
ing chores. 


Henk, Elsie, July 1, 1967. 
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At first Henk and Elsie had two tractors: an 
old steel-wheel-brute used only for breaking 
and an International WD 6. Sometimes both 
Henk and Elsie would be out in the field, each 
with one tractor. There was also haying to do, 
with Elsie on the tractor and Henk on the baler; 
other times cutting grain with tractor and bind- 
er had to be done. Lunch times were the most 
fun of all. In those days there were still straw 
stacks for leaning against while eating, and for 
amusement afterwards. But it was not all fun! 
Elsie learned some strange new words from 
Henk when a root got stuck in the baler and 
bent the knife. Where a good Christian boy 
earned such words she could not imagine — 
must be from his lumber camp days. 

‘One disappointment marred those first 
years. There were no children. After prayerful 
consideration, they came to the conclusion that 
God had some other task in mind for them. To 
that end, Elsie took up her education again by 
means of night courses, summer school, and 
correspondence, and finally achieved her Bach- 


elor of Education degree in 1981. She continues 


to teach in Neerlandia Public School where she, 
along with the rest of the staff, strives to 
provide Christian education. 

Inthe meantime, Henk farmed on the three 
wuarters of land he had by now acquired. Of 
these, only the home quarter had any land 
broken on it when he bought it. After bringing 
most of it under cultivation, he looked for anew 
challenge. This he found in the Neerlandia Co- 
op Service Centre, where he became manager 
in 1982. Henk and Elsie built a house in the 
hamlet and moved there. Having no son to 
leave the farm to (and desiring to help a young, 
farmer get a start), they sold the farm to Don 
and Marilyn Plantinga, who began farming itin 
1979. Henk and Elsie are pleased to see that 
Don is continuing to farm the land in a stew- 
ardly way. Henk is pleased too with his parents’ 
choice of Neerlandia as a home — a caring 
Christian community where, though the win- 
ters are cold, the hearts of the people are warm. 
Elsie Navis 


CLARENCE AND ROSE (NANNINGA) 
OLTHUIS 

The Clarence Olthuis family history began 
June9, 1965, when Clarence married Rose Nan- 
ninga and settled on the SE 14-62-3-5, better 


known as Sparky's. At first life went smoothly 
for them but during the first winter the largest 
structure on the farm, an old log hip roof barn, 
burned to the ground. A neighbour, Bert 
Wierenga, noticed the smoke and gave the 
alarm and, thanks to the neighbours, most of 
the animals were saved. Some grain had been 
stored in the barn and in an attempt toavoid the 
heata little pig had burrowed into it. Sad to say, 
his rear half had burnt along with the outer two 
inches of grain. He was dead. 

After two-and-one-half years, Clarence and 
Rose moved to the NE 31-61-2-5. In the transi- 
tion from mobile home to house their son Kur- 
tis, exhilarated by all the space, ran happily 
from room to room slamming doors. 

Clarence immediately began to prepare this 
farm for a farrowing operation to which he later 
added a finishing barn. From this venture he 
was able to sell breeding stock throughout Al- 
berta and into B.C. As well as raising hogs, he 
built a poultry barn which he used to raise 
broilers, Cornish hens, and other poultry. 

Kurtis Alan, born June 15, 1966, was to fur- 
nish Clarence and Rose with many and varied 
experiences. A playmate for him arrived two 
years later on June 8, 1968, when Warren Drew 
was born. They remember in particular the 
summer of 1970 when Warren, a toddler, ate 
half bottle of candy-coated pills. Even though 
he was rushed first to Barrhead Hospital to 
have his stomach pumped and subsequently to 
Edmonton because of a collapsed lung, he re- 
mained unconscious for two days. But within 
ten days God had completely restored his 
health. Later that same summer Kurtis was bit- 
ten in his cheek by their pet dog and required 
stitches; the dog did not remain in the family. 

The following winter, on January 16, 1971, 
‘Tracey Lynn joined their family, and Graham 
Matthew arrived December 26, 1974. For the 
children, the days and years were filled with 
many new activities and learning experiences 
such as riding tricycles, bicycles, mini bikes, 
and dinghies as well as attending school, cate- 
chism, swimming, music lessons, and sports, 
events. There were a few summers that the 
carpenters were awarded the “Baby-sitting 
Award” as the kids, always wanting to see the 
action, would hang around the big barns being 
built while Mom picked berries and canned 
vegetables. 

Tn 1982 Clarence and Rose sold their home 
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‘Standing: Warren, Graham, Kurtis, Rose. Seated: Tracey, 
Glarence. 


quarter to Gert and Ulla Jacobsson. Clarence 
and Rose bought the NE i3-61-3-5, which had 
been Bill Othuis’ homestead, from Clarence’s 
dad, Bill. There they built a house and poultry 
barns near the creek that winds through the 
property. 

Clarence is active in local affairs and in the 
larger community as both a director and dele- 
gate of Alberta Pork Producers Marketing 
Board and Lilydale Co-operative Poultry Pro- 
cessors. 

Rose Olthuis 


ART AND HENNY (BULTENA) PETERS 

‘As a young boy of six, Art Peters moved 
with his family to Uithuizermeeden, Gro- 
ningen, the Netherlands. He grew up in the 
1930s, when times were tough everywhere. At 
thirteen years of age, he started working for 
farmers in the area, at a wage of nine cents an 
hour for a ten-hour day, six days a week. In 
1946, he went to serve in the army, but was 
dismissed eight months later for health rea- 
sons 
hockey. It was decided to do it the easy way — 


with the tractor. This job was never completed 
because the tractor fell through the ice! What a 
mess! No one was injured, but the enthusiasm 
for hockey diminished for a while. 

In 1982 Clarence and Rose sold their home 

Henny (Hendertje) Bultena had been born 
on February 19, 1926, in Roodeschool, Gro- 
ningen. Art and Henny were married in Janu- 
ary 1948. In April of that year, they made their 
honeymoon voyage aboard the Kota Inten to 
Canada, hoping to make a new life for them- 
selves and any offspring the Lord would 
choose to give them. They arrived in Edmon- 
ton on May 21, and spent their first night in the 
Immigration Hall. 

The next day, a Sunday, they were met by 
their sponsor, Albert Tiemstra, and brought 
Neerlandia. The summer of 1948, Art worked 
for Albert, who had built a little shack on his 
yard for the young couple. In the winter of 1949 
the shack was moved to Albert’s north place, 
the NE 17-62-35, where Art did some land 
clearing. In the summer of 1950 Art worked on 
the new Christian Reformed Church building, 


and later he helped Henzy Kippers buld anew 


bam to replace one that had burned down. 


‘Henny and Art doing chores on A. Tiemstra’ place, 1948, 


Artand Dick Froma bought Harry Proverbs 
place (SW 35-61-45) in 1950 and began farming, 
together. In 1951, Art maved his shack to his 
father’s place and worked out wherever he 
could. In the meantime, he applied for his own 
homested. In 1952 he obtained the NE 3-62-45. 
‘Once again he moved his little shack. Art 
farmed with Dick Froma until 1967, when he 
started in the dairy business with his family. 

Art and Henny were blessed with five chil- 
dren: Henry (Hendrik), born on July 16, 1949; 
Jenny, born on September 2, 1952; Martin, 
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‘Art, Henry, Henny, c. 1952, 


born on January 7, 1956; Anita, born on April 
17, 1959; and Erwin, born on April 21, 1964 
Henry married Grace van Huizen in 1975, 
Grace had been born in Groningen, Gro- 
ningen, the Netherlands, on April 5, 1952. She 


had immigrated with her parents to Winnipeg 
in 1958 and, before her marriage, had worked 
as a nursing assistant. Henry and Grace were 
blessed with three children. Michelle Elizabeth 
was born on July 31, 1976, and Melanie Rose on 
April 10, 1978. Their son Arden Arthur was 
born on July 3, 1981, and died in infancy. 

Soon after Henry and Grace were married, 
the old shack which had been home for so 
many years and which had been moved and 
built on to several times, was finally replaced by 
a duplex. Art and Henny and their youngest 
son, Erwin, moved into the one side and the 
newly-weds moved into the other. 

Martin married Bernice Tuininga, youngest 
‘daughter of Simon and Bertha Tuininga, in 
1976. They took up residence in a mobile home. 
They have four healthy boys: Marcel Bruce, 
born on September 25, 197; Trevor Scott, born 
on October 10, 1978; Curtis Dale, born on April 
27, 1981; and Randy Alan, born on March 25, 
1983, 

Jenny lives in Langley, British Columbia, 
with her husband, Bert Koning, and their five 
boys. Anita married Jake Oussoren and they 
reside in Edmonton with their daughter and 
son. 

The three sons of the family continue to 
work together with their father on the dairy 


farm. Henny, too, continues to be actively in- 
volved in the business. She has worked hard 
for many years alongside her husband and her 
sons to make the operation a viable one. She 
still milks the cows morning and night. 

“Art Peters and Sons” now farm four quar- 
ters and their crops are used for feeding the 
dairy herd. In 1979, they had a 2590 Harvestore 
system put up for haylage. This made the work 
easier for the men. But it paid off for the wives 
too: they did not have to mend as many jeans as, 
when theirmen had handled many bales of hay 
or straw. 

‘Art enjoys doing carpentry in his spare 
time. He did much of the finishing work in 
Covenant Canadian Reformed School as well as 
in the basement of the parsonage. 

Henry’s interests include mechanics and 
welding. He looks after much of the general 
maintenance and repair of the farm vehicles 
and machinery. 

Without the providential care of the Lord, in 
whom they trust, the families of Artand Henny 
Peters would never be what they are today. He 
continues to lead and guide them in the ways of 
the truth. 

Grace Peters 


HENRY AND MARTJE (BANNINGA) 
PETERS 
HENRY PETERS JR. 

Hendrik (August 8, 1903) and Martje (Sep- 
tember 22, 1904) were both born in Uithuizen, 
Groningen, the Netherlands, and were mar- 
tied May 19, 1923. In 1928, in Uithuizen, there 
was a lot of talk about immigration. The 
Hendrik Peters family, along with the families 
of his brother Johannes, his brothers-in-law 
Marten Banninga and Hendrik Wierenga, as 
well as two other Wierenga families, were plan- 
ning to go to Canada. They were, in fact, all in 
Rotterdam ready to board the ship, when 
Hendrik Peters found that he was not allowed 
to leave. His immigration papers were not in 
order. His father, Jan Peters, had come from 
Germany illegally, and now Hendrik was con- 
sidered a staatsloze (displaced person). Much 
to their disappointment, Hendrik and his fam- 
ily had to return to Uithuizen 

Immigration to Canada, however, neverleft 
Hendrik’s thoughts in the following years, so 
he set about getting the proper papers. Mean- 
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while, the family had grown to include twelve 
children — seven girls and five boys. After 
World War Il, when immigration was possible 
again, Hendrik and Martje once more made 
plans for going to Canada. Their older sons, 
John (an, August 29, 1923) and Art (Ate, March 
8, 1926), each had a girlfriend by this time, and 
their oldest daughter, Corry (Kornelia, October 
25, 1924), was being courted by Dick Froma. 
John and Art were interested in immigrating as 
well, but at that time no single girls were al- 
lowed to immigrate. So on January 29, 1948, in 
Uithuizermeeden, three couples were married: 
John to Sina Poel, Art to Henny Bultena, and 
Corry to Dick Froma. In April 1948 Hendrik, 
Martje, and the family, as well as Dick and 
Corry Froma, boarded the Kota Inten for Cana- 
da. After a long boat trip, they landed in 
Halifax. From there they took the train to Barr- 
head, and arrived in Neerlandia on April 23. 


Artand Henny's papers took longer tocome 
through; they arrived in Neerlandia a month 
later. John had medical problems, so he was not 
allowed to immigrate unless he had a lifetime 
sponsor (to guarantee to the Canadian govern- 
ment that he would not become a burden in the 
future). It took two and one half years before 
John, Sina, and their daughter, Reta, spon- 
sored by father Hendrik, came to Neerlandia. 
They stayed for only two years before moving, 
first to Barrhead and later to Edmonton. 

In the fall of 1948, Hendrik (Henry) bought 
the Harry Lievers homestead (SE 6-62-3-5). He 
farmed it with help from his sons Joe 
(Johannes), born January 15, 1932; Henry Jr. 
(Hendrik), born February 4, 1933; and Rieks 
(Henderikus), born September 28, 1935. Dur- 
ing the next few harvests, the boys worked on 
various threshing crews; in the winter they 
worked in lumber camps. 

In the Netherlands, Henry Sr. had been a 
licensed electrician, skilled in residential and 
rural wiring. But once in Canada, he had to 
take an exam in Edmonton to obtain his Cana- 
dian license. The first time he tried, he took 
along a minister from Edmonton to translate 
forhim. But because the minister was unable to 
translate the technical terms, Henry had no 
success. The second time, young Fred Toebes 
camealong. Fred and his father had done some 
wiring for power plants, so Fred was familiar 
with electrical terms. He translated for Henry, 


although in a few instances he also did not 
know the correct Dutch terms. In those cases 
Fred would tell him which answer to check. 
This time, Henry passed and got his license. 

In the following years Henry Sr, with the 
help of his son Rieks, did most of the wiring in 
Neerlandia for power plants and for hookups 
to Calgary Power. For about eleven years, 
Henry sold both Beatty equipment, which in- 
volved items such as gutter cleaners and water 
pressure systems for barns, and Fairbanks 
Morris household appliances. The item was 
chosen from a catalogue, then Henry would 
pick it up in Edmonton and install it for the 
customer. Meanwhile, Henry and his sons con- 
tinued to farm. Joe bought his own farm in 1962 
and some years later Henry Sr. went into part- 
nership with Rieks and Henry Jr. 


Marj, Hilda, Pat, Ann, Tinie, Corie, Johanna, c. 1960. 
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Through the years, all of Henry and Mar- 
te's children, except Henry Jr., married. Their 
daughter Martje June 1, 1930) married Dick 
Vander Veen of Edmonton, and they raised 
twelve children. Joe married Fredrika 
Vogelzang, Tiene (ijt), May 8, 1838) s the 
wife of Peter Stiksma of Edmonton. They have 
five children. Rieks married Henny Kippers of 
Neerlandia, and they moved to Edmonton 
after the family farm was sold to brother Joe. 
They had four children; one of them passed 
away. Anje (March 4, 1937) and her husband, 
Koos Duker of Edmonton, raised six children. 
Hilda (Hilje, March 24, 1938) married Wilfred 
Holwerda of Neerlandia. Johanna (July 8, 1939) 
and her husband, John Werkman, live with 
their four daughters in Edmonton while Pat 
(Pieterdina, March 22, 1942) and her husband, 
Sid Oostenburg, with their three children live 
in Mission, B.C. 


Martje Peters died March 13, 1973, after a 
stroke. In the spring of 1973, the family farm 
‘was sold to son Joe and Hendrik Sr. retired. He 
married Jacoba Boonstra-DeBoer on May 10, 
1974, and moved to Edmonton where he still 
lives (1984). 


Henry Jr. owns the SW 2-62-4-5 and the NW 
36-61-45, and rents the land out. He has done 
custom breaking with his Caterpillar bulldozer 
and now works at W. B. Forest Products. His 
favourite sportis hunting and he is well-known 
among local hunters for his imitations of moose 
alls, 

Art Peters 


JOE AND FREDRIKA (VOGELZANG) 
PETERS 
Joe, the third son of Henry and Martje Pe- 
ters, married Fredrika Vogelzang of Barrhead 
‘on August 31, 1962. Fredrika had been born on 
April 17, 1939, in Ommen, Overijssel, the 
Netherlands, and had immigrated with her 
rents to Edmonton in 1951. Joe and Fredrika 
Pought the SW 18-62-3-5 from Peter Mast, and 


farmed there for ten years. Then they sold to 
Joe Van Assen and bought the dairy farm (SE 
6-62-3-5) from Joe's father and brothers in 1973. 

Joe and Fredrika have five children: Harry 
une 29, 1963), John (June 13, 1965), Marvin 
(uly 25, 1967), Richard (uly 2, 1971), and Rose 
eptember 21, 1973). The family manages a 


dairy operation of about fifty milking cows and 
raises crops of oats, barley, and alfalfa 
Joe Peters 


JOHN JR. AND KAY (BAKER) PETERS 

John bached with his father for quite a while 
before he got married, and was not too inter- 
ested at that time in making improvements on 
the farm. He worked out, getting jobs on the oil 
rigs or driving Cat. He married Kay Baker on 
November 21, 1956, and they began farming on 
the Peters homestead. They have one son, 
Roger Don, who farms with John. 

‘After they got married, John and Kay 
worked on improving the farm. They had a 
well drilled and electric power put in. They 
built some new barns and also built up a better 
sow herd for their farrow-to-finish operation. 
They grow enough grain every year on their 
one-half section land to feed their hogs, unless 
they get hailed out (as happened in 1983). 


ohn, Kay, 1981 


John suffered a heart attack in 1969 but, after 
taking it easy fora year, is doing well and works 
just as hard as he did before. Besides working 
on the farm, he works part-time for the County 
as road grader operator. Kay has worked in 
Neerlandia Co-op for about fourteen years, the 
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first six years full-time and the last eight years 
part-time. 
Kay Peters 


GERRIT AND LIES (SCHEELE) PIEFFERS 

Gerrit (Gerhardus Philippus) Pieffers was 
born January 10, 1906, in Gouda, South Hol- 
land, the Netherlands. Lies (Elizabeth Cath- 
arina) Scheele was born March 15, 1908 in Axel, 
Zeeland. In 1927 Gerrit Pieffers was admitted to 
the Theologische Hoogeschool of the 
Gereformeerde Kerken in Kampen, Overijssel. 
After having to interrupt his studies for a num- 
ber of years: he passed his candidate examina- 
tion in 1939, and was admitted to the ministry. 
On July 18, 1940, he was united in marriage to 
Lies. In Zuilichem, Gelderland, two daughters 
were born: Lies (Elizabeth) Catharina on De- 
cember 8, 1941, and Tineke (Albertina) on 
March 9, 1943. 

From 1943 to 1946, Rev. Pieffers served the 
church at Bergentheim, Overijssel, where both 
he and his wife became deeply involved in the 
Resistance Movement. Gerrit spent three 
weeks in Kamp Erica (a work camp). He man- 
aged to escape and the Germans did not cap- 
ture him again. Shortly before the liberation of 
the Netherlands in 1945, another daughter was 
born: Joke Johanna). 

From 1946 to 1952, Rev. Pieffers served the 
church at Bussum, North Holland, with a two- 
year release from this congregation to serve as 
army chaplain in Indonesia. This was work he 
loved: working with the boys on the fields or 
wherever duty called. In Bussum a son was 
born on September 15, 1947: Henk (Hendrik). 


In 1952 the Pieffers family boarded a plane 
for Canada. They arrived in Montreal, then 
went by train to Alberta, where Rev. Pieffers 
was installed as minister of the Canadian Re- 
formed Church of Coaldale. After 1963 Gerrit 
suffered three strokes which left him unable to 
continue the work in Coaldale. 

Yet God gave him work to do. Gerrit and 
Lies and Tineke moved to Neerlandia in 1966, 
into the parsonage. Tineke had had to undergo 
open heart surgery (as a result of rheumatic 
fever she had a damaged heart) in June 1965, 
and because of infection on the artificial valve 
six weeks later, she could not take up the teach- 
ing position to which she was appointed. She 
had graduated in May 1965 from the U of A. 
Now she worked as substitute teacher for one 
year in Barrhead and Neerlandia. 


Lies, Gert, 1967. 


In Neerlandia Rev. Pieffers preached once a 
Sunday, gave catechism classes, made sick vis- 
its, and family visits. Although it often hurt 
him that he could not preach more often, he 
was very thankful he did not have to sit idle 
“twiddling his thumbs.” How he used to be 
jealous of ministers, older than he, who could 
still fulfill all their duties. After a trip to the 
Netherlands in 1967, the first thing he said on 
his return was, “Ik heb lekker een keer drie keer 
gepreekt (I nicely preached three times one 
Sunday).” On Sunday, March 24, 1968, Rev. 
Pieffers still led the worship service. On Thurs- 
day, March 28, God took him home. 
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Lies went to live with Adrian and Lies Ha- 
moen after Gerrit’s death. On March 20, 1969, 
the sad message was received that God had also 
taken Tineke unto Himself. She had been 
teaching in Smithville, Ontario. In August 1970 
Lies Pieffers was admitted to the Barrhead hos- 
pital and there she died December 3, 1970. 

On April 30, 1971, Henk married Christine 
Kippers, daughter of Henry and Sophie. They 
live in Vega where they operate a hog farm. 

Lies Hamoen 


JOHN AND LUCILLE (TUININGA) PIERS 

John Piers was born on October 17, 1936, the 
fourth son of Oene and Grace Piers, At about 
two years of age, John suffered from an illness 
which appeared to be an inability to tolerate the 
heat of the sun. After a three week stay in a 
darkened room in an Edmonton hospital, he 
recovered. His parents were instructed to keep 
him in a cool environment. Although the ill- 
hess reappeared the following summer, John 
gradually outgrew it and was able to take part 
in farm activities 

Life on the farm involved doing a lot of 
chores — feeding chickens, carrying water into 
the house, splitting and piling firewood, filling 
lamps and lanterns with coal oil, and last, but 
not least, milking cows by hand. Once, John, 
who had just learned to milk, was proudly dis- 
playing his skills to his brothers. The cow be- 
came annoyed with the vigorous activity and 
Kicked John, the pail, and all across the gutter, 
much to the amusement of the brothers. 

The coming of electricity to the farm was a 
time of great excitement. The house and bam 
could now be “magically” lit up with a flick of 
the switch. John and his brothers were delight- 
ed to have no more lanterns or lamps to fill up 
and carry around. 

‘Things could get rather hecticat times when 
John and his five brothers played together. Both 
outdoor and indoor games could lead to physi- 
cal battles. The Monopoly game met a fiery 
demise in the coal furnace when Mom got fed 
up with the frequent skirmishes. In spite of the 
squabbles, there was always a strong bond of 
love among all the family members. 

John enrolled in the University of Alberta in 
Edmonton in 1955, graduating with a Bachelor 
of Science degree four years later. He then at- 
tended Calvin College in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, for one year, majoring in Education. In 


September 1960 he began teaching in Neerlan- 
dia, where he became principal in 1962, 

‘On November 1, 1963, John married Lucille, 
daughter of Peter and ‘Tena Tuininga. Before 
their marrige, Lucille had worked at the 
Neerlandia Co-op, where her starting wage in 
1960 was $85.00 a month. 

John and Lucille’s wedding day was a beau- 
tiful day with no snow, but when they returned 
from their honeymoon, snow lay everywhere 
— including on their unfinished house. They 
had to move in with Lucille's parents for a few 
weeks: Soon, though, they fOok up residence 
in their house in spite of no well or indoor 
plumbing, 





Back: Maureen, Brian, Kelly, Crystal. Front: John, Lucile, 
1984, 


God blessed this union with four children: 
Brian John (January 18, 1965), Crystal Joy (April 
1, 1967), Kelly Dean (July 18, 1969), and 
Maureen Denise (January 13, 1972). Lucille is 
working as teacher’s aide in Neerlandia Public 
School, where John continues as principal 
(1984). 

John Piers 


JAN AND ELIZABETH (STUIVE) PIERS 
KLAAS AND TILLY (ZUIDEMA) PIERS 

Jan Piers and his wife, Elizabeth, were not 
so young anymore when they decided to leave 
their farm in Doezum, Groningen, the Nether- 
ands. Jan, born on August 16, 1894, and EI 
abeth, born on July 22, 1893, were only renting 
anyway, and the fact that 200 people had ap- 
plied to rent the land they left tells us a bit 
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about the situation there at the time. Besides, 
Jan's brother Oene Piers was already living in 
Neerlandia. He said land was available, and he 
would sponsor Jan and his family if they 
wanted to come. 

On April 26, 1948, Jan and Elizabeth left the 
Netherlands with their son Klaas, born Sep- 
tember 2, 1925, and their daughter Anna, born 
January 16, 1934. They sailed on the Tabinta 
from Rotterdam and landed in Quebec City on 
May 6, 1948. From Quebec they travelled by 
train to Edmonton, and were picked up there to 
be brought to Neerlandia. 

When they arrived in Neerlandia, Klaas 
worked for Jack Tuininga, while Jan and his 
wife worked on his brother Oene’s place. Anna 
worked for awhile at Andy Elzinga’s place, and 
also for Steve Abday, taking care of Sydney 
while Tena Abday was teaching 

In November 1948, having a job already se- 
cured, Klaas moved to Ladner, British Colum- 
bia. Half a year later, the rest of the family 
followed. Klaas worked for a farmer who did 
mixed farming. Jan took odd jobs until 1951, 
when he and Klaas started dairy farming to- 
gether. 

Not so long after that, in 1954, a blonde girl 
from Ferwerd, Friesland, the Netherlands, 
came to Canada. Tilly Zuidema, born on 
November 4, 1929, decided to visit her brother 
Berend Zuidema in Woodstock, Ontario. 
Though she intended only to visit, she had 
followed advice given to her to immigrate so 
that she would have the option of staying in 
Canada if she later wished to do so. 

The same adventurous spirit that brought 
Tilly to Canada soon led her into something 
deeper. Through friends, a correspondence 
with Klaas in Ladner began. And later, when he 
came to visit, she found herself going west with 
him. As the saying goes, “In love and war, 
strange things do happen.” Tilly got a job in 
Vancouver, and on March 21, 1957, Klaas Piers 
and Tilly Zuidema were married in First Chris- 
tian Reformed Church of Ladner. Klaas kept 
working with his father for four years. During 
that time Annette Margaret (December 6, 1958) 
and John William (April 17, 1960) were born. 
But Klaas still had Neerlandia on his mind, and 
when the family took a vacation in 1960, it was 
to see the relatives and check whether perhaps 
there was a suitable farm for purchase. 

In the fall of the same year, they returned 





and bought the farm of John Tansowny on the 
SW 13-62-3-5. Then in March 1961, Klaas and 
Tilly and their two children moved to their new 
farm in Neerlandia. 

The new farm brought some excitement of 
its own. In the fall of 1967, Klaas learned from 
theirneighbour Alex Tansowny that their brush 
piles were smoking. They had burned the 

rush the year before, and had assumed that 
the winter snow and spring water had killed 
the fire. To be safe, they thought they ought to 
go out and throw a few pails of water over the 
piles. After that, it looked as if the fire was out, 
and they decided to have tea before getting 
more water. By the time tea was over, however, 
there was a roaring fire which eventually de- 
stroyed a chicken coop, the old barn, three full 
granaries, part of the swathed crop, and a 500- 
gallon fuel tank full of gas. Only the neigh- 
bours’ coming over to aid with wet sacks saved 
the new barn that was just in the process of 
being built. To their relief, the house was un- 
touched. 





Back: Tily, Bradley, John, Annette, Front: Elizabeth, Kiaas 
holding Bonita, Alister, 1969. 


While in Neerlandia, four more children 
were born to Klaas and Tilly. Bradley Clayton 
was born on July 9, 1961. He helps on the farm 
in the summer and works in a logging camp 
and sawmill during the winter. Elizabeth 
Arlene was born on August 5, 1964, and is 
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training for nurse at Royal Alexandra Hospital 
in Edmonton. Allister Ivan was born on May 5, 
1966, and Bonita Yolanda on January 26, 1969. 
John is working as a mechanic in Neerlandia 
Service Centre. The Klaas Piers family is still 
enjoying a happy and healthy life in Neerlan- 
dia. 

Klaas’ parents remain in Ladner and on May 
5, 1984, celebrated their 62nd wedding anniver- 
sary. 






Klaas and Tilly Piers 


PETER AND GRACE (VISSER) PIERS 

Peter Piers and Grace Visser, second daugh- 
ter of Frank and Rachel Visser, were marti 
July 23, 1958, in First Christian Reformed 
Church in Edmonton. 

They began farming on the S% 26-61-3-5, 
formerly owned by George Terpsma, only a 
mile from where Peter was born and raised. 
Seven children, one of whom died in infancy, 
were born into the family. 





Back: Keith, Michelle, Grog, Pamela. Front: Judy, Grace, Pe 
ter Colleen, 1964 


Judy (Judith), born on September 28, 1960, 
is a medical lab technician and lives in Edmon- 
ton with her husband, Mike Slomp. Pam (Pam- 
ela) Maureen born on February 4, 1962, lives in 
Edmonton and is a data co-ordinator in a credit 
union. Greg (Gregory) Scott, born on Novem- 
ber 16, 1963, is farming with his dad. Colleen 
Beverly, born on November 2, 1965, is engaged 


to marry Bernie Tiemstra. Keith Nelson, born 
‘on July 19, 1969, and Michelle Andrea, born on 
August 2, 1971, make up the rest of the family. 

Peter and Grace are thankful to God for His 
covenant faithfulness and the many blessings 
which he has given them. 


Peter Piers 


FRANK AND MARION (WIERENGA) 
RAYMENT 

‘Arthur Frank Rayment was born on January 
9, 1953, in Cambridge, Ontario. His family was 
of English origin. They attended the Brethren 
Church. In 1977 Frank graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario in London. In the 
fall of that year he came to Neerlandia to be the 
physical education teacher in the public school. 
By coincidence Frank's father, Charles Rey- 
ment, who had always loved the West, had 
homesteaded for a short time in the 1930s near 
Flatbush, not far from Neerlandia. 

All that Frank knew about Neerlandia be- 
fore he arrived was that it was an isolated com- 
munity made up of people of one ethnic group 
and one religious denomination. He antici- 
pated that it would be similar to a Hutterite 
colony, and hoped he would be able to endure 
teaching there till Christmas. Because of his 

econceived notions and his own religious 
Background, Frank wore his best suit complete 
with a tie the first time he attended the local 
Christian Reformed Church. Asa newcomer he 
was noticed by everyone, but mainly because of 
his formal attire — many of the other young 
men wore blue jeansat that time. It did not take 
long for Frank to shed his erroneous ideas 
along with his suit and tie. He soon became 
involved in many community activities. 

On July 25, 1980, Frank married Marion 
Wierenga. Before their marriage, Marion had 
attended both Dordt College in Sioux Center, 
Iowa, and The King's College in Edmonton. 
While attending Dordt College, Marion was 
operated on foracute appendicitis. She remem- 
bers the loneliness of being hospitalized so far 
from home, but the concern of the community, 
expressed even at that distance, made her stay 
in the hospital bearable. 

In July 1982 Frank and Marion began to de- 
velop an acreage they had purchased from 
Ralph Bos (N.W. 5-62-3-5). On December 1, 
1982, they were blessed with the birth of Mer- 
edith Renee. When Frank first arrived in 
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Neerlandia, he contemplated changing his 
name to Van Raymentsma, but he now feels as 
much at home at anyone with a Dutch sur- 
name. 


Marion Rayment 


ARTHUR AND HELEN (BOONSTRA) 
REITSMA 

Art Reitsma attended school in Neerlandia 
from 1935 to 1945 and worked at home on the 
farm until 1950. He then moved to Edmonton 
until 1953, when he moved back home to farm 
on the NW 24-61-4-5. 

Art married Helen Boonstra on April 6, 
1955. Helen was born October 31, 1935, in Gro- 
ningen, Groningen, the Netherlands, the 
daughter of a mechanic. She came to the Barr- 
head area with her family when she was six- 
teen. 

From this marriage came six children: 
Arlene Joyce, born March 10, 1956; Brenda 


Jean, born October 24, 1957; Carolyn Joan, born 
December 10, 1958; Marie Sandra, born Sep- 
tember I, 1961; Jeffrey Arthur, born October 22, 
1963; and Sherilyn Wilma, born October 6, 
1966. 

In 1968 the Reitsma family moved to Barr- 
head. Art trucked for Canadian Propane from 
1968 to 1984 and now works as a school bus 
driver. 

Art and Helen Reitsma 


‘Back: Helen holding Sherilyn, Art Front: Marie, Jef, Ariono, 
Brenda, Carolyn, 1967. 


TED AND CAROL (HOWIE) REITSMA 

Ted (Theodore) Reitsma was born in 
Neerlandia on May 1, 1935. He lived there with 
his parents until 1956, when he left to work on 
railroad and pipeline construction jobs neat 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia. On January 
19, 1957, he married Carol Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Archie Howie of Westlock. 
Carol had been born in Westlock on June 14, 
1997, and lived there until her marriage. 

In 1958 Ted and Carol moved to Neerlandia 
and purchased the trucking firm then owned 
by Art Fisher. They moved into the house on 
the NW 10-61-3-5, from where Arthad operated 
his business. 

‘Ted and Carol had three children. On July 2, 
1959, Deborah Hazel was born. She was fol- 
lowed by Gerald Edward on October 17, 1961, 
and Kenneth Allen on June 17, 1965. 
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Kenneth, Gerald, Debbie, Carol, Ted, 1978. 


Ted, Carol, and family lived in Neerlandia 
for several years. Carol was the manager-trea- 
surer of Neerlandia Savings and Credit Union, 
which she operated from her house. Ted con: 
tinued to truck until Dawson Creek beckoned 
him to return. In 1970 he sold his trucks to Joe 
Fisher and bought a motel in Dawson Creek. 
After Ted and Carol had managed the motel for 
four years, they sold it and Ted has since tried 
his hand at a variety of jobs. For the past few 
years, he has been working for a canola plant at 
Sexsmith, Alberta. 

‘Ted Reitsma 


HENRY AND ERNA (HUNKER) ROTH 

Henry Roth, the eldest of three children, is a 
son of John and Emma Roth. He attended Shoal. 
Creek School during grades one through six 
When he was 13 years old, he was the janitor for 
the school with his brother. On the cold morn- 
ings, they would have to go before school and 
light the fire in the wood stove, so the school 
would be warm when everyone arrived. After 
school, they would have to stay and sweep the 
floors. Each month they received $3.00, which 
at that time was a lot of money. When Shoal 
Creek School was closed down, Henry at- 
tended Neerlandia School. During that time, 
he played on the Neerlandia Hockey Team. 

‘After Henry left school, he helped his father 
on the farm. For six winters, he worked in 
lumber camps in the Swan Hills area. He also 
drove truck part-time for Ted Reitsma for four 
or five years. 

On June 13, 1964, Henry married Erna 
Hunker of Thorsby, Alberta. Soon after, he took 
over the family farm. Henry and Erna have four 





‘Debbie's graduation, 1983. Henry, Donna, Erna, Shelley, Deb- 
ie, Cheryl 


daughters: Debra Ema Lynn, born on July 17, 
1965, who is presently employed at the Bar- 
thead General Hospital (1984); Donna Emma 
Joy, born on August 12, 1966; Cheryl Roxanne, 
born on September 4, 1968; and Shelley 
Glorianne, born on December 30, 1972. The 
Roth family attends Bethel Pentecostal Church 
in Barrhead, 

Erna Roth 


ALBERT AND CLARA (VISSER) 
SCHOONEKAMP 

Albert Schoonekamp was born and raised in 
Neerlandia. Clara Visser was born April 13, 
1921, to George and Grace Visser of Edmonton 
and grew up there. Albert and Clara were mar- 
ried June 25, 1947, and in the first years of their 
life together they had two daughters, Grace 
Carolyn, born August 26, 1948, and Patricia 
Dawn, born October 31, 1949. The home, the 
church, and the school were the main sources 
of the girls’ early education, but participation in 
the picnics, parades, sports, and other forms of 
social life also served to enrich their lives and 
provide a happy childhood. 

After their marriage the Schoonekamps 
lived in Neerlandia for twenty years, enjoying 
the life of the community and working for its 
welfare. When the second church burned 
down, Albert worked with the many other men 
who gave of their time and efforts to rebuild it. 
The Sports Committee also took up much of his 
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time. It tooka lot of water from well and creek to 
make a rink. Hockey was one of his favourite 
sports and he played on the Mellowdale team 
for a year, and then as defenceman on the 
Neerlandia team. Both he and Clara were mem- 
bers of the Choral Society, and Clara taught in 
Neerlandia School. 

The Schoonekamps lives on the Schoone- 
kamp family farm on the NW 34-61-3-5. Before 
the girls went to school, the farm was the main 
source of income and the girls enjoyed the kit- 
tens, dogs, chicks, and other farm animals. But 
farming was not to play a large role in their lives 
for long. 

When the two daughters were old enough 
to go to school, Albert and Clara learned that 
they were not able to have more children. Clara 
continued teaching, but Albert decided to give 
up farming except for cropping the land. He 
enjoyed mechanics more than farming, so he 
found employment with Fred Toebes and Ger- 
rit Gelderman at the Neerlandia garage. When 
Fred set up Fred's Garage in Vega, Albert con- 
tinued to work for him. While working in Vega 
he also attended and obtained his automotive 
license from NAIT. Finding it too demanding to 
look after the farm, Albert rented it out to John 
Visser Sr. 


Caro, Albert, Clara, Patricia, 1967. 


In 1967 the family seemed ready for a 
change. Since Fred was closing his business in 
Vega, Albert began looking for new employ- 
ment, Clara was ready for a new challenge and 
longed to return to her native soil. Carol was 
attending Dordt College, so it did not matter 
much to her where home was (although she did 
miss Neerlandia when she returned for holi- 


days). Patricia, just out of high school, wanted 
to join the work force rather than attend col- 
lege, since she already had fond thoughts for 
Dennis Nanninga. That summer the family 
moved to Edmonton. 

Albert first worked for two different auto- 
motive businesses, but now is co-owner of 
Woodscoon Automotives. Since 1967 Clara has 
been employed by The Edmonton Society for 
Christian Education and is presently teaching, 

rade two. Carol earned her education degree 
irom Dordt. There she met Norman Bomer, 
and they were married a few days after gradua- 
tion. Patricia worked at The Bank of Commerce 
for two years and then she and Dennis were 

married. 
Clara Schoonekamp 


WILBERT AND WILHELMINA (VANDER 
ZOUWEN) SCHURING 

Wilbert was born August 6, 1934, and at- 
tended Grandale School until his formal 
education was ended. Wilbert recalls the fol- 
lowing incidents from his childhood: 


Iseemed to spend alot of time in detentions 
after school for some reason or another. This 
particular day I came home late again! Dad was 
hammering grain in his old mill that had to be 
watched constantly. Dad was not pleased with 
my late appearance and expressed it. “Dumb- 
bell, are you late again?” Well [looked up inno- 
cently and said “Me a dumbbell! I'm smart, 
you're dumb! You work like fool all day while! 
sitin school and do nothing.” This reply caused 
Dad's blood pressure to rise just a little, and 
with an angry shout he jumped over the ham- 
mermill in hot pursuit of me. My small bottom 
was spared only because the mill ran out of 
grain. Dad noticed this and quickly ran back to 
fillit before any damage occurred. I didn’t stop 
running though, because I knew Dad was mad. 
Ishot into the house, zoomed past my startled 
mother, and dived under the bed. Mom looked 
at her shaking son and back to her furious hus- 
band. She attempted with little success to coax 
me out from under the bed, asking all the while 
to tell her what happened. By this time I was 
crying and burst out with “You tell me that if I 
tellalie Ill geta licking. Now [tell the truth and 
still get a licking.” “After hearing this Mom 
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suggested maybe I should go straight to bed 
instead of waiting until Dad came in. 

Late that night when Dad came in from 
chores they both had a good laugh over a cup of 
coffee about their son's smart aleck reply. 


‘The socializing part of Wilbert’s teenage 
years was generally done around Neerlandia 
Corner. He played hockey and baseball and 
enjoyed Young People's Society. 

Wilbert met Willy (Wilhelmina) Vander 
Zouwen at his brother's wedding. He courted 
her for two years, and they were married Feb- 
ruary 26, 1960. Willy had been born in Soest, 
Utrecht, the Netherlands, on July 20, 1941, and 
immigrated with her parents to Calgary. 
Wilbert and Willy continued to farm on the 
home place and Wilbert drove truck for Dick 
Fisher from Vega. They were blessed with five 
children: John Winson (April 9, 1961), Hermina 
Theresa (June 10, 1962), Cynthia Rose (August 
13, 1963), Hendrik Leonard Cornelius (January 
7, 1965), and Laurianne May (March 19, 1969). 

In 1971 Wilbert and Willy decided to leave 
the farm. They moved to Medicine Hat and 
later to Redcliffe where they purchased a 
greenhouse. Wilbert also drove truck. They 
now live in Warburg and own a dairy farm. 


ROMKE AND MARIA (WACHTENDONK) 
STEL 

Romke Stel was born on January 21, 1918, in 
Witmarsum, Friesland, the Netherlands. On 
November 21, 1942, he married Maria Pe- 
tronella (Rie) Wachtendonk. Rie was born on 
September 26, 1915, in Nijmegen, Gelderland. 

Rom was a mechanic by trade and worked 
as foreman for a Ford dealer in Leeuwarden. 
The economy was poor in the Netherlands and 
Rom was concerned that he might have to go 
back to crawling under cars again, so he de- 
cided to immigrate to Canada. Rom and Rie 
contacted the Christian Immigration Society 
and their names were put on a waiting list. In 
the meantime, Melle Elzinga had written his 
uncle, Peter Hania of Buitenpost, Friesland, to 
ask him to look out for a mechanic who would 
be interested in coming to Canada. Peter 
Hania, who was a member of the Immigration 
Society, checked the waiting list and found the 
name of Romke Stel, who was well-known to 
him. With the help of Peter, everything was 
made ready. In three months the Stels, with 


their three little boys, were sailing from Rotter- 
dam on the Tabinta. It was May 23, 1949, the 
first birthday of their son, Marten. Sidney (Sij- 
tse) was four years old at the time. He was born 
on April 6, 1945, just before the war ended. 
Peter (Petrus), the middle son, had been born 
on August 14, 1947. 

‘After ten days, the family landed in Quebec 
City, where Rie was immediately hospitalized 
with a bad throat infection. The little boys were 
taken to the hospital with their mother, but not 
Rom. Rom was taken to a harbour house, 
where sailors who jump ship, and other sus- 
picious or undesirable aliens were kept. Here 
Rom sat for eight days, with a guard outside the 
door. His only exercise was to go up on the flat 
roof or wander about the house. ‘Iwice in the 
eight days, he was taken by the guard to see his, 
family. On the way, he could stop to buy a 
package of cigarettes or some such thing. 
When Rie was recovered, the family was re- 
united and allowed to continue their journey. 

Eighty-eight hours later, they landed in Ed- 
monton where Peter Elzinga, a brother of 
Melle, was waiting for them. With him was 
fieldman Herman Wierenga, who took the 
Stels to the bus station. From there, they set out 
‘on the last part of their trip to Barrhead. Melle 
had found a job for Rom with Walter Bell, the 
Ford dealer in Barrhead, at $160 per month. The 
welcome mat was put out for the Stels; all the 
Dutchies were by the bus station waiting for the 
new arrivals. How nice to be able to speak 
Hollands or Fries in this foreign land! 

There was only a small group of Christian 
Reformed people in Barrhead. Church services 
were held in the Anglican church on the main 
street (a cute little white building). Sometimes 
there was a minister (Rie remembers Rev. 
Hanenburg or Rev. de Koekkoek), but mostly 
there were reading services. There was no con- 
sistory, but the readers were appointed by the 
Neerlandia Christian Reformed consistory; if 
there were problems the Neerlandia consistory 
handled them too. Many people from the 
Neerlandia church visited the group in Bar- 
thead and brought all kinds of “goodies”. 

“One man was especially good to me,” Rie 
says. “As an immigrant you have to be careful 
with the money, but Rom needed a haircut. I 
said ‘I will do it’ and started to cut. I never 
finished it. I cut it way too high on one side—a 
disaster! But there came friends; Albert and 
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Mabel Elgersma. How they laughed —but Al- 
bert finished the job. Thanks again, Albert.” 

While Rom was working for Walter Bell, a 
lot of people from Neerlandia came to have 
their cars repaired. One day, Bill Olthuis and 
Albert Elgersma came by — but not to have 
their cars repaired. The garage in Neerlandia 
was coming up for sale, they said, and would 
Rom be interested? Rom was indeed inter- 
ested, but he did not have enough money to 
buy a garage. One evening soon after that, Bill 
and Albert came again, but this time with two 
othermen— Louis Nanninga and George Ane- 
ma. That evening they spoke Fries, Dutch, and 
English, but the deal was made. When the 
garage came up for tender, Rom would put his 
name in, but Louis, George, Albert and Bill 
would “put up” the money. When the time 
came, it was discovered that this group of men 
had tendered the same amount as Ed Visser. 
The Co-op asked for bids a second time. After 
that tender, Rom was the owner of the Neerlan- 
dia garage which was renamed “Neerlandia 
Motors, prop. R. Stel.” 


On January 1, 1950, the Stels moved to 
Neerlandia. The house beside the garage had 
been empty for just one day, but when the 
family came, in the ~52° F weather, the walls 
were iced up. Soon, though, the old wood stove 
warmed up the house. 

On the first morning in the garage, Rom 
looked at the phone and got scared. What if it 
would ring? He would have to answer it and 
speak English. But he made it; there were 
sometimes mix-ups, but he made it! Rom re- 
‘members that one of the first things he had to 
do was to overhaul the light plant. There was no 
rural electrification yet, so electricity was sup- 
plied by this plant to the garage, store, church, 
parsonage, and a few houses. This did not 
work very well, so Rom had to buy a second 
light plant, which Bert Norden hooked up in 
such a way that both plants could run at one 
time. Normally, the plant stopped at 1 p.m 
and everybody had to be in bed by then or be 
left siting in the dark. Only when the consisto- 
ry had a meeting was the plant kept going, 
going, going, — long after 11:00. Those men 
believed in overtime. 

From the start, the garage got a lot of busi- 
ness, Henry Dieterman came from Barthead as 
a mechanic; he was followed by Gerrit van Dij- 


ken, Bill Vander Leest, Tjibbe Vander Leest, 
and John Stryker. 

‘On November 1, 1950, the Stel family was 
blessed with their fourth son, Hedley Ralph. 
Rom was now a sub-dealer for the Ford compa- 
ny and when C. K. Mast died, Rom became the 
John Deere dealer as well. He even did some 
trucking for awhile, with Simon Tuininga, 

The Lord was good to the Stels. Rom served 
one term in the consistory. They had many 
friends with whom they had nice evenings to- 
gether and whom they will never forget, 

People also played jokes on them. One win- 
ter evening, Rom and Rie came home from 
Barrhead with the children. Rom spotted a 
beautiful white ow! sitting on the gas pump. He 
stopped the car and told the family to stay put. 
‘Then he took his .22 rifle and shot the owl. The 
owl fell down, but was as stiff as a board when 
Rom picked it up. Then Rom also noticed a 
coyote standing by the garage door — frozen 
stiff too. Rie says, “We know, Marten 
Wierenga, that you played that trick on us.” 

‘The Stel boys loved Neerlandia; they “lived” 
on the rink all winter and also went trapping in 
Hessels’ bush and Bert Nanninga’s bush. Bill 
Olthuis taught them how to skin weasels and 
muskrats. The boys, especially Sid, were good 
hockey players. Sid was an all ‘round sports 
boy. 

Marilyn Patricia was born on August 30, 
1954. After four boys —a girl! What happiness 
there was in the Stel family. 


. | 


‘Standing: Marten, Hedley, Sidney, Pete, Seated: Rom, Mar 
lyn, Fie, 1958. 
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So the years went by, until 1960. In that year, 
the Stels decided to sell the garage and move to 
Ontario. The garage was sold to Fred Toebes 
and Gerrit Gelderman. Simon Tuininga moved 
the Stels to Richmond Hill, Ontario, for the 
price of an old Massey combine, which Rom 
had received as a trade-in. In Ontario, Rom 
worked for Beaver Lumber Company. 

In 1978, after 18 years, they came back to 
Neerlandia. They could not forget the place 
where they had spent so many good years and 
made so many friends. The old garage was 
gone and so was the house. A new garage had 
been built by Neerlandia Co-op. There Rom 
was hired as service manager. 

Upon Rom’s retirement on September 30, 
1982, a farewell party was given the Stels by the 
store board and employees. A week later, with 
regret, they left their apartment above the 
store, to move to Airdrie, Alberta, to be with 
their family. 

Rie Stel 


ANDY AND DONNA (MAST) 
STRYDHORST 

Andrew was the twelfth child born into the 
Strydhorst family. His childhood was similar to 
most. He broke his wrist twice and as a toddler 
‘was rescued from the rain barrel by sister Alice. 
No one knows who pulled him out of the ma- 
nure pit, but his father was heard to remark, 
“Its easier to make another one than to clean 
that one!” Andrew survived the brush piling, 
root picking, and farm chores, and entered the 
Uof A in 1965. Following graduation in 1969, he 
worked for Transport Canada as a professional 
engineer until 1980, 

‘Donna Mast was raised in Neerlandia and 
attended school in Neerlandia and Barrhead, 
studying music along with the regular courses. 
During 1967-69, hers was that friendly voice on 
the telephone switchboard at Central from 9:00 
p.m. to 7:00 a.m. She usually slept on the job 
(there was a cot next to the switchboard) since 
the night shift was quiet except for the occa- 
sional emergency call. Thursday mornings 
were different since this was the day to ship 
hogs. Donna would be partially awakened by 
the buzzing of the phone at 5:00 a.m. and fully 
awakened a few seconds later when someone 
would holler into her ear, “Would you get me 
the operator, please?” You see, Dick Fisher was 
alittle hard of hearing and assumed everyone 





else was too. Had she had her wits about her, 
Donna might have suggested that the Edmon- 
ton operator had already heard him. 

Andy and Donna were married in Neerlan- 
dia on November 27, 1970, by Rev. P. Van Drun- 
en. After living in Edmonton for about a year 
they moved to Ottawa. Melanie Grace (October 
30, 1974), Shane Andrew (July 27, 1976), and 
‘Amanda Dawn (September 29, 1979) were born 
there. Erin Lynn (May 25, 1981) was born in 
Barrhead, following Andy and Donna's return 
to the farm. Andy has often been asked why 
they came back to the farm. As long as the 
government was spending money on airports, 
Andy's job was interesting and worthwhile. 
During his last year with Transport, however, 
most jobs of any significance were assigned to 
consultants (privatization) but all personnel 
were retained (job security). So they all had 
little to do except invent new words (buzz 
words) to describe what they were doing, 


Top: Andy, Donna. Melanie, Amanda, Erin, Shane, 1984. 





Upon returning to the farm, work once 
again took on meaning for Andy, although the 
days are long and 5:00 a.m. sometimes comes 
too soon. Andy and Donna feel that the Lord 
has been good to them and are thankful for a 
place in the Neerlandia community. 

Andy Strydhorst 


HENRY AND SANDRA (ELGERSMA) 
STRYDHORST 

This chapter of history begins with the birth 
of Henry Strydhorst in Neerlandia, in 1936. His 
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growing-up years and school years were in 
Neerlandia. After completing grade nine he 
quit school and did a lot of carpentry work. His 
first major project was a chicken coop which he 
and his brother James put up together when 
they were thirteen and twelve years of age re- 
spectively. Before this their projects were more 
in the line of fun and games: twenty-foot high 
swings, stilts and a merry-go-round, which al- 
though near to being downright dangerous, 
provided hours of entertainment for them and 
all the neighbour children. 


The first few years of post-school life were 
spent at the home place, but it soon became 
evident that something would have to be done 
tosupplement the family’s meagre income. The 
winter months would surely be the best time to 
work out so, in the winter of 1954-55, Henry 
and James found work in a lumber camp. The 
sawmill, owned by Pete Albreght, was located 
some thirty miles northwest of Fort Assini- 
boine; wages were eighty-five cents per hour 
and, from this, board of two dollars per day was 
deducted. They worked five-and-a-half nine- 


hour days so on Saturday afternoon they would 


go home, returning to the camp on Sunday 
evening. There were also others from Neerlan- 
dia employed in this camp. Riding with Evert 
Wever who was the proud owner of a 1929 Chev 
car, Henry, James, and two Peters boys would 
spend about three-and-a-half hours on a Sun- 

fay evening travelling back to the lumber 
camp. This was at times an endurance test for 
the hardiest of men, for when it was 40 degrees 
below zero outside, the temperature in Wever’s 
car (at least in the back seat) was also near the 
minus 40 mark — without considering the 
wind chill felt through the ill-fitting doors. 
Needless to say they always wore their parkas 
and felt boots on these excursions. 

During the summer of 1955 Henry began 
custom carpentry work, and in the next four- 
teen years constructed a number of houses, 
barns, and other buildings in the Neerlandia 
area. For himself and his bride-to-be, he built a 
house in the winter of 1961-62. 

On June 15, 1962, Henry married Sandra 
Elgersma. Like Henry, Sandra had quit school 
after grade nine. She then worked for a lot of 
people in their homes, usually taking care of 
the household while the mother was hospi- 
\alized with a new baby. She spent the school 


year of 1961-62 working for Tine Abday, a school 
teacher in the area. 

Upon their marriage Henry and Sandra 
moved into their new house. They had bought 
the NW 21-62-35 from Melle Elzinga, Sandra's 
uncle. Melle, who was living with his parents, 
had their large house moved a few yards so that 
Henry and Sandra could build their new house 
on the location of the old. 

Henry and Sandra purchased two quarters, 
the SE 32-62-3-5 and SW 33-62-3-5 from Frank 
Robinson in 1966. They now operate a mixed 
farm, raising grain, hogs, and cattle. 

Farming was often as challenging for Sandra 
as it was for Henry, especially in the fall when 
she had to become adept at tractor driving — 
after which she would have eleven months to 
either try to remember until the next time, how 
to do things right, or to try to erase the entire 
experience from her memory. One of the hard- 
est lessons for her to learn was one in which she 
had to pull one vehicle with another. On one 
occasion she had to pull the truck which stub- 
bornly refused to start. However, because of its 
positioning, this was not going to be a simple, 
straightforward pull; rather, Sandra had to pull 
the truck backwards while Henry steered it 
Thinking that the most effective pull had to be 
accompanied by a fair amount of speed, Sandra 
tried her best to achieve this. At times Henry 
and the truck did not seem to be cooperating 
very well and the pulling got quite hard. 


Back: Albert, Henry, Harvey, Simon. Front: Barry, Sandra, 
Gloria, Marianne, 1980, 
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However, Sandra knew how to combat that 
problem: simply step harder on the gas! After 
some time had passed and some distance had 
been covered, Sandra figured they had been at 
this long enough; a quick check in the rearview 
mirror revealed that they certainly had! The 
truck was veering wildly from ditch to ditch, 
finally coming to rest on its side in the right 
one, severed at last from its chain. Horrified, 
Sandra jumped from her vehicle to meet Henry 
at his. He was struggling to emerge from a side 
window, and greeted her with the following: 
“What are you trying to prove! I tried to signal 
to you that the truck had started, by lightly 
applying the brakes.” At that stage Sandra had 
not yet learned all the signs and signals. 


The years brought many changes, among 
them the addition of six children. Harvey James 
was born May 8, 1963, and is in law school 
pursuing a career which has been a long-time 
dream. On May 16, 1964, Albert Andrew made 
his appearance filling the household with fun 
and mischief. He is in his second year of study 
at RBC, having previously studied a year at the 
Uof A. Gloria Jean came on the scene on March 
26, 1966. Her dad's first comment upon seeing 
the new baby was, “Its a girl! I can tell by the 
mouth.” Having always enjoyed school, Gloria 
is studying at the U of A, hoping someday to be 
a teacher. The trio became four with the addi- 
tion of Simon Wayne on January 5, 1968. He is 
now in grade twelve and plans to continue his 
education, apparently not too badly affected by 
a rather disenchanting first day of school. On 
that day he didn’t know when it was lunchtime 
— so he didn’t eat; he broke his thermos - 

therefore went without a drink; and he topped 
off the day by missing the bus! Barry Allan was 
born July 7, 1970, a cute little fellow with a mop 
of black hair. At his baptism, one young fellow 
in the pews whispered to his mom, “That baby 
has more hair than his dad!” It was not natural 
baldness that had afflicted Dad; rather, it was a 
barber who wanted to make sure Dad got his 
money's worth! The caboose, Marianne 
‘Adana, showed up on September 13, 1974 —a 
tiny little girl with a mighty voice. After one 
church service in which Marianne loudly ex- 
pressed her displeasure with the world, the 
family faced many accusations of having shown 
horror shows to the poor girl the night before. 


Life has been good for the Strydhorsts. 


They thank the Lord for the many blessings 
over the years. 
Strydhorst family 


JAMES AND RETA (STURWOLD) 
STRYDHORST 

Although James and Reta both grew up in 
Neerlandia, they did not make it their perma- 
nent residence until 1972. 

James graduated from high school in Barr- 
head and then attended the U of A. He became 
a teacher, and taught for one year in each the 
Neerlandia school and in West Edmonton 
Christian School, and then in Lacombe Chris- 
tian School for five years. 

After finishing high school, Reta attended 
Dordt college for four years. After graduating, 
she taught at West Edmonton Christian School 
and also Lacombe Christian School. After the 
family moved to Neerlandia, she taught at the 
Neerlandia school for one year and has since 
served as a substitute teacher. 

James and Reta were married August 2, 
1968, in the Neerlandia Christian Reformed 
Church with Reta’s uncle Rev. Jack Stulp of- 
ficiating. James and Reta spent the first four 
years of their married life in Lacombe, where 
they both taught. In the summers, James sold 
World Book Encyclopedias. 





Russel, Les, James, Reta, Shawna, 1984. 


Leslie and Russell were born in Lacombe. 
Leslie James was born November 18, 1969. He 
was born with spina bifida and as a result must 
use a wheelchair. He first went to school in 
Neerlandia and later transferred to Barrhead. 
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In 1983, a hydraulic lift was put on the school- 
bus to accommodate his wheelchair. Russell 
Kent was born January 15, 1972. 

In July 1972 the family moved to Neerlandia 
after they had bought farm owned by Reta’s 
parents, Lucas and Annie Sturwold. James 
grows grain on the land and also manages a 
farrow-to-finish hog operation. In 1982 and 
1983, he was in the Top 20 (according to grade) 
hog producers in Alberta. 

Shawna Marie was born in Barrhead on Ap- 
119, 1975. 

After moving to Neerlandia both James and 
Reta have been happy to use their talents in 
church activities and community affairs. James 
has served in the consistory. 

Reta Strydhorst 


JOHN AND GRACE (MEYERINK) 
STRYKER 

John (Aaldert Jan) Stryker was born June 2, 
1930, in Hoogeveen, Drenthe, the Nether- 
lands. He was married December 7, 1955, to 
Grace (Gelsje) Harmina Meyerink (born Janu- 
ary 27, 1935) who was also from Hoogeveen. 
Two children were born to them there. Jackie 
(acqueline) Francisca (June 21, 1956) and John 
(an) (December 3, 1957). 

John was employed as a mechanic, but he 
quit his job and since the house was part of the 
employment package they no longer had a 
place to live. Thus the decision was made to 
immigrate to Canada. Strykers sailed on the 
Grote Beer on May 1, 1958. The ship had no 
stabilizers to cushion the wave action and the 
voyage was rough. The train trip from Halifax 
was even worse. Immigrants going to Win- 
nipeg so provoked the train conductor that he 
retaliated by locking the doors to the bathrooms 
on the immigrant car for two days. 

John immediately found a job in Evansburg, 
but within three months a friend told him 
about a house and a job as mechanic available 
in Neerlandia, so the Strykers moved again. 
They rented the Canadian Reformed par- 
sonage for twenty dollars per month plus jan- 
itorial help in the church. 

When they were here for two weeks, John lit 
the furnace in the basement of their house and 
went to work. It was raining outside, but the 
inside was soon filled with smoke. Grace went 
downstairs and discovered a pipe from the fur- 





Jackie, Grace, John, John Jt, 1958. 


nace had rusted through and fallen off. She also 
discovered what a dusty road was like when it 
rained — she had put on low boots and was 
going to the garage to call John, but became 
‘stuck in the mud. 

One day John had gone to Edmonton and 
Grace decided to empty the ashes from the 
furnace. There must have been a few hot coals 
in the ashes because in no time there was a fire, 
fanned by a wind. The fire went into Fisher's 
field and, although the grain was off, the grana- 
ry was full. Fortunately someone sounded the 
alarm and within a short time men with tractors 
were plowing a fire guard 

That first winter John and Grace bought a 
butchered pig. Since they had no fridge or 
freezer, it was kept frozen in a barrel outside. 
But the weather suddenly turned warm. They 
tried to can the meat but didn’t know how, so 
for a few days they ate meat like never before. 

In the three-and-a-half years they lived in 
Neerlandia they had two more sons. Richard 
Dale was born September 16, 1959, and Aubrey 
Douglas on July 8, 1961. Strykers learned the 
language and customs and also learned to ap- 
preciate the people and the country. In 1962. a 
promising job offer came from Red Deer and 
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the family moved there. One more son was 
born there. 
Grace Stryker 


JACOB AND TENA (SEINEN-KONING) 
STURWOLD 

Jacob Sturwold was born in 1919 on the Stur- 
wold homestead (SW 10-62-3-5). He lived on 
the same farm the first fifty-four years of his 
life. Jake went to school in the hamlet of 
Neerlandia for eight years. He missed a lot of 
school to help his father with custom grain 
crushing. He worked on the farm until he was 
about twenty-one years old. Then he drove 
truck for Fisher Bros. for a few years and also 
did some Cat driving for Bill Olthuis before 
settling down to farm with his dad. 

In 1950 Jacob married Tena Seinen from 
Houston, B.C. Tena was a widow with a two- 
year old son, Raymond Calvin (born Septem- 
ber 6, 1943). At this time Jacob took over his 
father’s farm, 

‘On October 26, 1951, Lester Jacob was born. 
Since the family was growing, the Sturwolds 
made many improvements on the farm includ- 
ing a good-sized hog barn. In 1952 and 1953 





they experienced severe hail damage to their 
crops. Stanley Douglas arrived on March 8, 
1955, followed on September 18, 1958, by Keith 
Alan. Another son, Wade Ivan, was born April 
24, 1961. Their family not being complete, the 
Sturwolds in 1965 adopted Denise Marie (born 
March 7, 1964). The next year they started 





Back: Ray, Lester Front: Stan, Jake, Denise, Kelih, Wade, 
Tena, 1966, Inset: Colleen, 1968. 


building a new house. In August 1966 they 
adopted Colleen Mae (born February 9, 1966). 
‘A month later the new house was ready for 
‘occupancy. What a busy time — a new baby, 
moving, and all the farm duties. 

Tragedy came to the Sturwold family on 
September 17, 1967. Their fifteen-year-old son 
Lester was hit and killed by a car as he was 
walking to Young People’s Society at the church 
that evening. God graciously comforted them 
in their sorrow and helped them through the 
hard days that followed. 

In 1967, after Ray finished his schooling, he 
got a job in Edmonton. On May 10, 1968, Ray 
married Lydia Mast. They made their home in 
Edmonton. Stanley also got a job in Edmonton 
after his graduation in 1973. 

One of Jake's dreams was fulfilled when he 
got his pilot's license at the age of fifty-one. 
Flying was a great joy to him. 

Though the years in Neerlandia had been 
good ones for the Sturwolds, Jake thought it 
Was time to leave after spending fifty-four years 
on one farm. So in 1973, they sold the farm to 
Charlie Baker. 

After a lovely farewell party given by the 
community, the Sturwolds moved to Abbots- 
ford, B.C. — they were looking forward to liv- 
ing in a milder climate in the Fraser Valley. 

Jake worked on maintenance for almost ele- 
ven years at Cargill Hogs. He is now enjoying 
retirement. 

Albertina Sturwold 


ALBERT AND BETTY (MERKUS) 
TIEMSTRA 

Albert Tiemstra, the oldest son of Charlie 
and Sadie, spoke only Fries until he started 
school. Once school began he soon learned the 
English language. He enjoyed school until 
grade nine when he was the only student in his 
grade. Then the lure of farming became too 
great, so he left school to help his dad on the 
farm. 

When Albert was nineteen years old he 
‘went to work for his uncle Pete Tuininga, who 
‘owned a hatchery. During this time his interest 
also turned to girls, and he met Betty Merkus. 
She had come from the Netherlands with her 
parents in 1948. Two days after her arrival in 
Neerlandia she went to work for Elizabeth 
Bender of Mellowdale. This was a big change: 
she had to learn a new language and cook for a 
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threshing crew. When the weather was good, 
Betty and her Uncle John rode bicycle to 
Neerlandia to attend Sunday church services. 
She appreciated the way the young people ac- 
cepted her. Betty did housework in Neerlandia 
and Barrhead until her marriage to Albert on 
January 17, 1952. 


Albert holding Phyls, Charles, Liz, Eugene, Sharon, Mar 
Joti, Seated: Barbara, Pearl, Bey. Inset: Arian, 1982. 






































In 1955 the Tiemstras took over the hatchery 
business from Pete Tuininga and operated it 
until 1964. Then they bought five acres in 
Mellowdale (SE 14-60-3-5). They continued 
with the hatchery business and also raised tur- 
keys and broilers. Their first home on the 
acfeage was a double garage to which Jerry 
Reitsma helped them build an addition. Later 
they bought the zest of the quarter and grew 
grain and grass. Since the family was growing 
up and helping more, Albert was able to spend 
time as director of the Alberta Broiler Growers. 
Marketing Board and to serve as member of the 
church council. 


Engagement day. 


Albert and Betty's first home was an old 
twenty-four foot square chicken coop attached 
to the Barrhead Electric Hatchery. One morn- 
ing after living in the chicken coop for five 
years, Albert got out of bed and stepped rght 
through the floor of the bedroom. The tam- 
arack supports and part of the floor had rotted 
| away. The Tiemstra family soon found a new 
| home across from the Barrhead school. 

} Albert and Betty's marriage was blessed 

with nine children: Liz (Elizabeth) Helen, De- 
cember 12, 1952; Charles August 6, 1954; 
Sharon, July 31, 1955; Eugene, September 26, 
1957; Marjorie, December 24, 1958; Pearl, May 
19, 1962; Barbara, April 19, 1964; Phyllis Marie, 
November 11, 1967, and Atlan David, June 26, 
1973. 





Betsy with duck eggs. 
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In 1970 the Tiemstras transferred their 
church membership from the Barrhead to the 
Neerlandia Christian Reformed Church be- 
cause there was a larger group of young people 
for their children to associate with there. All the 
children except Phyllis and Arlan attended 
school in Barrhead. After high school, Liz grad- 
uated from the Royal Alexandra School of 
Nursing. She married Arnold Nanninga. 
Charles graduated from NAIT in 1982 with a 
degree in mechanical engineering. Sharon also 
graduated from the Royal Alexandra School of 
Nursing. On November 10, 1979, she married 
Chris Rottier. They farm in Pibroch and have 
three boys. Eugene graduated from the U of A 
with an engineering degree. He married Ruby 
Nanninga on May 27, 1979. They live in Ed- 
monton where he is employed by the Nova 
Corporation. They have one child. Marge was 
seventeen years old when the Lord took her 
home on her high school graduation night, 
May 21, 1976. The church members were very 
supportive during that dificult time, Pearl 
graduated from the U of A in 1984 with a Bach- 
élor of Education degree. Barb took one year of 
business administration at NAIT before marry- 
ing Glenn van Dijken. 

‘Although the Tiemstras were content on the 
farm and had planned to spend the rest of their 
lives there, this was not to be. When it became 
clear that the boys had no interest in farming 
the Tiemstras sold all except ten acres where 
they now live. Mission work had always been 
important to them and the sale of the farm gave 
them the opportunity to become more in- 
volved. In preparation for their work Albert 
and Betty attended the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics of Wycliffe Bible Translators at Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. Since 1979 they have repre- 
sented Wycliffe in northern Alberta and B.C. 
Looking back over their lives, the Tiemstras 
find that the words of Proverbs 16:9 speak to 
them: ‘A man’s heart deviseth his way, but the 
Lord directeth his steps.” 





Betty Tiemstra 


CLARENCE AND ANN (STRYDHORST) 
TIEMSTRA 

Clarence Tiemstra married Anna 
Strydhorst on October 7, 1955. Both had been 
born and raised in Neerlandia. 

Prior to their marriage, Clarence and Ann 
worked in Edmonton. During the winter of 





1954-55, Clarence worked in a feed mill and 
delivered feed. His wages were ninety-five 
cents per hour, but he was able to put ina fair 
amount of overtime, which paid time-and-a- 
half. During that summer he worked for a con- 
struction company and also bought his first car. 
In September he went out blood testing chick- 
ens. Ann had gone to Edmonton in December 
1952 and, after working for Annie Haagsma for 
‘one month, gota job at Trudeau's Dry Cleaners. 
She worked there for three years. The starting 
wage was sixty cents an hour. Later she re- 
ceived seventy and finally eighty an hour. Ann 
lived in an upstairs suite in a private home with 
Grace Bos and Bertha Vanden Born. They used 
the same bathroom as the family downstairs. 
They paid sixty-five dollars a month rent and 
their groceries came to about sixteen dollars a 
month per person. 

‘After Clarence and Ann's marriage, they 
lived in Edmonton for two-and-a-half months. 
Clarence was out in the country blood testing 
chickens for pullorum so he was home only on 
weekends. At the end of December they moved 
to Barrhead where they rented three rooms ina 
house for forty-five dollars a month. They lived 
in this house and then in another one until June 
when they bought a small house south of the 
railway tracks for two thousand dollars. Nat- 
ural gas was in all three of these homes but no 
water or sewer. The water was carried from a 
neighbour's well and outside toilets were used. 
Clarence and Ann both worked for brother Al- 
bert in the Barrhead Hatchery. Together they 
received three hundred dollars a month. 

During the summer of 1956 Clarence 
worked on an oil rig, drilling holes in the Lac La 
Nonne area. In the fall, he went out testing 
chickens again. In those days there were many 
small flocks (200-500 birds) of chickens for 
hatching eggs and it was government regula- 
tion that they be tested. 

Clarence and Ann’s first son, Philip Law- 
rence, was born January 23, 1957. That winter 
and spring Clarence worked in the hatchery 
again. During July and August Clarence and a 
very short man named Henry painted several 
stores together. That worked out very well 
since Clarence, who is tall, could paint the top 
boards and Henry the bottom boards. 

‘After testing chickens in the fall and work- 
ing in the hatchery again during the winter, 
‘Clarence and Ann moved to Neerlandia in May 
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1958, onto the farm where Clarence had grown 
up (SE 27-61-3-5). Clarence had no interest in 
grain farming and did not want to borrow a lot 
of money to buy the whole quarter plus ma- 
chinery, 50 together he and Albert bought thir- 
ty acres from their dad. Later Albert sold his 
share to Clarence and Ann. 

When Clarence and Ann moved onto the 
farm, they had no electricity, as the plant which 
the folks had used had given up. But they got 
Calgary Power within a month or two. They 
had no running water either, so when they got 
tired of carrying it, Clarence put a big rain 
barrel upstairs and a pipe with a tap on the end 
down to the kitchen. He did not bother to put 
an overflow on the barrel, so many times when 
it was filled it ran over. Finally, after being 
soaked many times, part of the kitchen ceiling 
came down. It was repaired and from then on 
more care was taken to prevent another acci- 
dent. 

Clarence and Ann were blessed with more 
children: Roberta Glen, December 18, 1959: 
Bernard Dean, March 10, 1963; Kevin Lee, 
November 7, 1966; and Stephen Drew, May 18, 
1971. 


‘Back: Phil, Ann, Clarence. Front: Bernie, Roberta, 1963. 


The first years on the farm Clarence milked 
four or five cows and had a two-storey barn 
with about fifteen hundred chickens. After a 
number of years of struggling along, trying to 
make ends meet, Clarence went back to testing 
chickens in the fall. Ann and Phil looked after 
the chickens, and Phil milked the cow while 
Clarence was gone. 





Clarence’s chicken testing ended with a car 
accident on November 12, 1968. He spent only 
two weeks in the hospital but could not work 
for the rest of the winter. He received work- 
man’s compensation and with the help of the 
neighbours and relatives managed to keep the 
farm going. The Tiemstras even did without a 
car for about four months. Their neighbours, 
Peter and Grace Piers, picked Ann and the chil- 
dren up for church on Sundays and Wilma 
Wierenga took Ann to the store for groceries 
every Friday. Clarence had therapy in Edmon- 
ton for the month of March. 

For several years Tiemstras had a flock of 
turkeys for hatching eggs and later raised six or 
seven thousand a year for meat. 

Clarence served on the church council and 
on the store and schoo! boards. He was on the 
Lilydale board for four years and presently is 
vice-chairman of the Egg Hatching Marketing 
Board. Ann is capable with a hammer and nails 
and her sons have inherited this capability. 

‘After graduating and working at several 
jobs in Edmonton, Phil attended Dordt College 
for two semesters. He married Carolyn Ruiter 
from Edmonton on August 14, 1977. They and 
their two children, Jil Lyn (February 8, 1979) 
and Levi Mark June 12, 1981), live on the south 
end of the home place. Phil works with his dad 
and enjoys Neerlandia’s number one sport — 
hockey. Carolyn enjoys participating in fitness 
activities. 











‘Steve, Kevin, Ann, Clarence, Carolyn, Bemie, Phil. Front 
Lev, i, 1984, Inset: Roberta, 1977. 
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After graduating from high school, Roberta 
attended Dordt College, where she met Ron 
Biel of Lacombe who was earning a degree in 
agriculture. On May 30, 1980, Ron and Roberta 
were married. They lived in Lacombe for one 
year before they went to Swaziland, Africa, for 
a three-year volunteer term sponsored by the 
Mennonite Central Committee. There Ron 
worked on water projects while Roberta set up 
allibrary for a teacher training college and later 
did secretarial work for a doctor. Clarence, 
Ann, Kevin, and Stephen visited them in 
‘Swaziland in March 1983. 

Bernie, an apprentice at Paddle Plumbing, 
is engaged to marry Colleen Piers August 16, 
1984. The other boys are still at home. Clarence 
and Ann are thankful to God for the good life 
He has given them in Neerlandia. 

Clarence and Ann Tiemstra 


SIMON AND DOROTHY (BAKER) 
TIEMSTRA 

Simon Tiemstra married Dorothy Baker on 
March 21, 1957. Simon and Dorothy farmed 
with Simon’s parents until 1963, then bought 
the family farm, which consisted of four 
Tiemstra homesteads. From their marriage five 
children were born: Albert Simon, November 
6, 1957; Denise Trudy, July 23, 1959; Teresa 
Charlene, May 3, 1964; Craig Simon, February 
24, 1970; and Melanie Joy, March 15, 1975. 



























Standing: Denise, Simon, Teresa, Craig. Seated: Melanie, 
Dorothy, Albert. 





On March 14, 1981, Albert married Lori Mae 
Kistemaker of Clinton, Mississippi, U.S.A. 
She had been born February 19, 1959, in 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands. She received her 
BA degree in education from Dordt College in 
1980, then taught kindergarten in Jarvie for two 
years. Albert and Lori have one daughter, 
Natasha May, born July 22, 1983. They bought 
two quarters of land from Alberts parents and 
are now fourth-generation farmers on the 
Tiemstra land. 





Lori holding Natasha, Alber, 1989, 


Denise attended Dordt College for two 
years, then later received her BA degree in edu- 
‘ation from the U of A in 1982. On July 25, 1981, 
Denise married Harry Ludwig of Edmonton. 
He is studying law and Denise is teaching at 
‘West Edmonton Christian School. Teresa is liv- 
ing in Westlock, working for the Westlock 
News. 

Dorothy Tiemstra 


FRED AND SENA (KONYNENBELT) 
TOEBES 

When Fred Toebes was one year old, his 
family came to live in Neerlandia. During his 
early childhood years there were no neighbour 
boys his age, but that changed in 1938 when 
Lambartus Janssen bought the farm north of 
the Toebes homestead. Janssens moved in dur- 
ing the summer holidays. Their youngest son 
Jack was ten years old — exactly Fred’s age — 
and he and Fred soon became very close 
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friends. Jack, having lived in the city and hav- 
ing gone to a much larger school, had an en- 
tirely different range of interests and story- 
books than Fred had ever dreamed of. The boys 
spent many happy hours together. In the sum- 
mertime they would often go swimming in the 
creek on Uncle Bill Bouwman’s land or fishing 
in the Shoal Creek near the Wilsons’. In winter- 
time, after spending a lot of time clearing the 
snow off the ice, they would skate on Kippers’ 
pond or on Baird Lake. Even today, forty-five 
years later, Fred and his wife, Sena, and Jack 
and his wife, Ruth, are the best of friends. 

Fred's formal schooling ended in 1943 when 
he graduated from grade nine. His first job was 
in the Neerlandia Co-op store. The days 
seemed awfully long! He worked from 8:00 
a.m. to 6:00 p.m. and, as well, had to walk the 
two miles to and from the store morning and 
night. In 1945 he started taking a correspon- 
dence course in auto and diesel mechanics 
from the Chicago Vocational School. This 
course lasted two years, with shop training in 
Edmonton for three months during the winter. 
Fred graduated from Chicago Vocational in 
‘March 1947 and one month later began working 
in Neerlandia’s first Co-op garage, where he 
worked for two years. Then he took a job clear- 
ing land with a D8 Caterpillar tractor, working 
for Bill Olthuis and Louis Nanninga 

Fred attended a youth camp at Gull Lake in 
the summer of 1949, and while there met a girl 
from Nobleford. They had a very good time at 
the camp, but after going back to work Fred 
forgot about her. But there she was again at the 
next youth camp — looking better than ever. 
After that camp, they started dating but had 
one real problem: Nobleford and Neerlandia 
are four hundred miles apart. In 1949 that was a 
long trip, so their courtship had to continue by 
mail. After three years of writing letters every 
‘week and visiting for two weeks each year, Fred 
finally married Sena (Gesina) Konynenbelt on 
June 26, 1952. Sena had been born in Leth- 
bridge on January 11, 1931, and grew up in 
Nobleford. 

Fred was very happy and things had never 
looked better for him. He and Sena bought the 
family farm from his dad, to be paid for in 
monthly payments. Sena, being a farm girl, 
loved doing chores and gardening, and Fred 
had a job in the Neerlandia garage working for 
Stel and Dieterman. On the farm they had six 











Fred and Sena on their honeymoon. 


milk cows, three hundred laying hens, and a 
few hogs. Besides that, the fll of 1952 brought 
an excellent crop, so they really had it made. 
But, sad to say, this beautiful situation was 
not to last very Jong. On November 12, 1952, 
Fred contracted polio and was taken to the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital in Edmonton. There 
he spent two-and-a-half weeks in isolation and 
was then transferred to the University Hospital 
for rehabilitation. He was hospitalized for one 
hundred days. After much therapy he finally 
came home at the end of March 1953 wearing a 
steel brace to support his back and upper body 
and walking very carefully with two canes. 
During his hospitalization, Fred’s dad came 
back to the farm and did the chores. Sena lived 
in Edmonton with friends (for whom she did 
housework) and visited Fred every day. 
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After coming home in the spring, Fred and 
Sena experienced firsthand what community 
living is all about. They got help from friends 
and neighbours, and their crop was put in free 
of charge. The crop that year (1953) looked 
really good until August 26 when they were 
hailed out one hundred percent. On December 
19, 1953, they received a new ray of hope when 
their first daughter, Janice Lorraine, was born. 
She gave them much pleasure, but also added 
Yesponsibility. The following spring the neigh- 
bours again put in their crop, but again on July 
26 they were hailed out one hundred percent. 
‘These two years left them totally ruined finan- 
cially. They were unable to make any farm pay- 
ments, but lived thankfully each day, receiving 
the love and support of community, neigh: 
bours, and friends. 

In September 1954 Fred accepted a job offer 
from a service station in Lethbridge, pumping 
gas and doing lube jobs for $1.25 an hour. Fred 
and Sena rented out the farm to a neighbour, 
Jake Sturwold, and stayed in Lethbridge for 
almost two years. They returned to Neerlandia 
inJuly 1956. One month later they sold the farm 
to Ryer Krikke and bought a garage business 
and house from Harry Branden in Vega. On 
April 24, 1962, a second daughter, Carolyn 
Mae, was born, again giving them much joy 
and satisfaction. 





Eldon, Janice and Hank Wierenga, Sena, Fred, Kent 
Wierenga, Carolyn, 1980. Inset: Mariys Wierenga, 1984, 





With Fred’s health and strength gradually 
improving, they were enabled to work in Fred’s 
Garage until February 1976. Although they ex- 
perienced some lean years (along with the 
farmers) when snows came early and crops 
could not be harvested, they also had many 
‘good years. They look back, in fact, on the years 
in Vega as the most satisfying years of their 
lives. On March 1, 1976, Fred began working at 
the new Co-op Service Centre in Neerlandia, 
after selling the garage and house in Vega. 
Later that year, the Toebes moved into a new 
home in the Centre and now enjoy working in 
Neerlandia. Janice married Hank J. Wierenga in 
1973 and Carolyn is working and living in Ed- 
monton. 

Fred Toebes 


CLIFFORD AND ANGELA (VANDER: 
SLUYS) TUININGA 

Some of Clifford Tuininga’s earliest memo- 
ries are of his dad and mom at odds on a few 
issues such as the place of sports in a person's 
life, the things a Christian should and should 
not do, and who are better, Friesen or 
Groningers. Much of this was heard at night 
through the opening inthe ceiling ofthe living 
room which allowed the heat to go upstairs to 
the bedrooms. 

Cliff still remembers with pleasure the days 
his dad came home with a prairie chicken or 
other game. That was mighty good eating! Dad 
also had a knack for getting spruce gum. How 
the kids loved it! 

During the harvest season Cliff was allowed 
tostay home and drive tractor. These days were 
exciting because of the tales told and the pranks 
pulled. One day while they were threshing, a 
cow ventured onto the field for the umpteenth 
time. The crew decided to round up the cow 
and tie a bucket with a rope to the tail of the 
cow. This worked great with dogs, but would it 
work a cow? Yes it did! The last that was 
seen of the cow was an occasional reflection of 
the bucket as it bounced. 

Cliff started grade eleven in Barrhead but 
after four days traded his books for a shovel, 
beginning work for his Uncle Simon. At this 
time much farm work was manual and, since he 
worked long hours, Cliff was very tired by the 
end of the day 

‘There are many good hunters in Neerlandia 
but Clifford is not one of them. At one time he 
























and some others went hunting in the Blueberry 
Mountain area. Clifford set off by himself, fol- 
lowing a moose trail. He soon suspected that he 
was lost. When he checked his compass, he 
found it tobe inaccurate. In paniche fired a shot 
with his rifle and his hunting partners soon 
came running. Clifford found, though, that he 
was only one hundred and fifty yards from his 
truck. 

In 1964 Cliff went to Dordt College as an 
adult student to study for the ministry. Latin 
proved to be too much for him to handle, 
however, so he ended his college life two years 
after he started. 

Now started another phase of Cliffs life. In 
partnership with Case Van Beek, he bought 
Neerlandia Transport from Simon Tuininga. He 
still had time for other things besides trucking. 
Cliff attended a student high school conference 
asa discussion leader. The conference, held in 
Red Deer, dealt with the relation of the Bible to 
learning. Tt was here that Cliff met his future 
wife, Angela vander Sluys 

‘Angela, born January 13, 1949, in Alkmaar, 
North Holland, the Netherlands, came to Can- 
ada with her parents and three older sisters in 
1951. Her father was a painter. The weekend 
was the beginning of a budding romance, 
somewhat stormy at times. At one point, to 
determine how good their relationship was, 
Angela went to Trinity College. This was in- 
deed the separation they needed. Upon her 
return they decided to be married. They ex- 
changed vows in Maranatha C.R.C. in Edmon- 
ton on December 21, 1968. 

There was a cold spell of 40-50 below zero 
Fahrenheit for the first six weeks after Cliff and 
Angela settled into a new trailer. Trucking, 
farming, and marriage were too much for Cliff 
so he sold his share of the trucking business to 
Case. He entered into a farming partnership 
with his dad and brother Andrew. Later they 
were joined by Alfred and Sidney and finally 
Cecil. After several years, the partnership was 
dissolved. Now on his own, Cliff has a farrow- 
to-finish hog operation with a few cows as a 
sideline. 

Cliffand Angela were blessed with five chil- 
dren: Jillain born on October Il, 1969; Cindy 
Mae on April 10, 1971; Melisa on May 29, 1974; 
Joel Clifford on May 13, 1978; and Laura Joy 
bom on May 10, 1980. 

‘The Tuininga family was quite healthy as it 
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Cindy, Jilain, Ciford, Laura, Joel, Angela, Lisa, 1983. 


grew, although it did have a few mishaps. In 
1974 Jillain needed to be rushed to the hospital 
to sew up a gash in her forehead after she ran 
into an axe. In 1979 Cindy fell from a pole at 
school and broke her arm badly. At the Univer- 
sity Hospital in Edmonton she had pins put in 
tohelp set it properly. Lisa spent ten days in the 
Barrhead hospital in 1978 after twenty-seven 
percent of her body was burned by hot water. 
Cliff and Angela still reside in Neerlandia. 
They are happily busy with their family, farm- 
ing, and community. 
Cliff and Angela Tuininga 


DAVID AND ALIDA (VANDERGRIFT) 
TUININGA 

The David Tuininga family history began on 
November 4, 1972, when Alida and David were 
married in Smithers, British Columbia. This 
event was the culmination of many trips and 
long distance phone calls toand from Smithers. 
Alida and David had first met as a result of the 
efforts of Rev. Jelle Tuininga, who extended his 
pastoral concern to his brother Gordon and his 
friends, David and Andrew Tuininga. These 
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young men seemed well on their way to becom- 
ing confirmed bachelors, so Jelle issued an invi- 
tation to them to come and see the many 
beautiful girls in Smithers. Although somewhat 
skeptical of Jelle’s judgement in this regard, the 
trio accepted the invitation. David’s doubts 
vanished when he met Alida, and the rest is 
history. 

Alida had been born in Smithers on June I, 
1953, and after her schooling worked asa recep- 
tionist in Smithers General Hosptial 


David, Alda, Jeremy, Julie, Mariene, 1983. 





David and Alida’s first home on the SW 
20-61-3-5, was the farmhouse which Pete and 
Tena Tuininga had built in 1937. Julie Elizabeth, 
David and Alida’s first child, was born on May 
4, 1975. Marlene Grace was born on October 4, 
1978, and Jeremy David on June 8, 1981 

David and his father and brother own Ka- 
peda Farms Ltd. They maintain a mixed farm- 
ing operation producing eggs, grain, and hogs. 

David Tuininga 


GORDON AND MARJORIE (HORLINGS) 
TUININGA 

Gordon Tuininga and Marjorie Horlings 
met in Smithers, British Columbia, when Gor- 
don went to visit his brother Jelle who was 
minister there at that time. Marjorie had been 
born in Smithers on July 3, 1953. During their 
courtship, Gordon worked as a trucker in 


Smithers, in order to be near Marjorie. After 
three months, he was eager to get back to farm- 
ing. He preferred the flat open land in Neerlan- 
dia and being his own boss. In October 1972 
Marjorie moved from herhome in Smithers toa 
basement suite in Barrhead. There she worked 
at Barrhead Clinic till her marriage. Gordon 
and Marjorie were married in Smithers on July 
20, 1973, and then moved into their mobile 
home on the Tuininga farm (SE 19-61-3-5). 

The practice of describing location by means 
by means of north, south, east, or west was 
foreign to Marjorie. Having come from an area 
where no road was straight and most were 
named, she had learned to use directions only 
in terms or right or left. To this day, unless the 
road is very familiar, Marjorie would soon be 
lostif she were told, “Go two miles east and one 
mile north.” 





er arene ices 
A family outing. Juanita, Shannon, Marjorie, Kevin, Christy 
Gordon, Corinna, 18. 


On January 14, 1975, Gordon and Marjorie’s 
first baby, Juanita Lynn, was born. Kevin 
Shane was born October 24, 1976. In October 
1978 they moved into their new house, which 
had been built that summer. Their second son, 
Shannon Dean, was born on December 27, 
1979, They had a real surprise on December 15, 
1981, when twin girls, each weighing about two 
and one-half pounds, were born to them. After 
‘two months in an Edmonton hospital, the two 
tiny girls, Christy Lenore and Corinna Leanne, 
were welcomed home. Gordon became more 
domesticated than he had ever been, as he did 
his share of caring for them. Gordon and Mar- 
jorie feel that God has richly blessed them and 
their family. 

Marjorie Tuininga 
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KLAAS AND ESTHER (NANNINGA) 
TUININGA 

Klaas Tuininga was born at home on Sep- 
tember 18, 1938. From the time he was a small 
boy he wanted to be a farmer. At that time in 
Neerlandia’s history it was common practice for 
sons to quit school as soon as they reached the 
legal age to do so. They would then work full- 
time on the family farm. Klaas was happy that 
his dad expected him to follow this procedure, 
and he quit school after grade nine. 

Esther Nanninga was born on December 8, 
194, to Corny and Sena Nanninga. She went to 
school and helped her parents on the farm. 
Then, on June 14, 1963, Klaas took her for his 
bride. 

‘They made their home in Neerlandia on the 
SW 20-61-3-5, in the house in which Klaas’ par- 
ents had lived for many years, Their married 
life started out hilariously. They came home to 
discover that chickens and chicken roosts were 
‘occupying their home. When a kitchen cabinet 
door was opened, a chicken flew out squawk- 
ing. Some pranksters had used the time during 
the wedding reception to drag the roosts and 
their occupants into the house to give the new- 
lyweds a lively welcome. Things settled down 
quickly thereafter, with Klaas and Esther con- 
tinuing to develop their farming and home- 
making skills. 

God blessed their marriage with four sons: 
Russell Kent, born on November 23, 1965; 
Jeffrey Dean, born on July 23, 1967; Colin 
Ward, born on January 30, 1969; and Murray 
hy bom on June, 1976, The birth and rearing 

their sons brought them much happiness, 


Bac: Clin, Russel, etey. Front: Kaas, Muay, Esther 
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laughter, and tears. Ail too soon, it was time for 
Russell to begin school. How long that first day 
of school was — for his parents! It seemed just a 
short time later that the other boys followed in 
Russell's footsteps. 

In 1972 a new house was built on the SE 
20-61-3-5, and the family moved in. It was quite 
a challenge to start farming there, since there 
‘was not a tree or a building on the place when 
they began. With a lot of hard work, trees were 
planted, the yard landscaped, and. hog barns 
erected. A small greenhouse was also built to 
provide flowers for the flowerbeds and to give 
Klaas opportunity to exercise his green thumb. 
On this farmstead Klaas maintains his share of 
the Kapeda Farms’ farrow-to-finish hog opera- 
tion, which he owns in partnership with his 
father and brother. 

Klaas and Esther's eldest sons have left 
home a second time to go to school; this time 
they went to the Christian high school and The 
King’s College, both in Edmonton. The wrench 
that Klaas and Esther felt was no less painful 
the second time around. Klaas and Esther are 
actively involved in church and community af- 
fairs. 

Esther Tuininga 


LAMBERT AND BETTY (JANSSEN) 
TUININGA 

On August 20, 1964, Lorne Tuininga and 
Betty Janssen were married in the Neerlandia 
Christian Reformed Church. They had built a 
house on NW 17-61-3-5. There was no previous 
farmstead on this land, so everything had to be 
started from scratch. Power had to be brought 
in, a well had to be drilled, and so on. Lorne 
and Betty built a garage the same year they 
wwere maftied, and’a barn in 1965. There were 
no trees on the place, so for the first few years it 
could be very windy around the house. They 
planted approximately two hundred trees by 
hand, some taken and transplanted from 
neighbouring land, but most came from the 
government tree nursery near Edmonton. 

A daughter, Dawn Marie, was born to Lorne 
and Betty on September 21, 1965. Two years 
later, on june 25, 1967, another daughter, Kim- 
berly Ann, was born. 

Lorne farmed with his brother Gordon and 
father Clarence for the first years of his married 
life. (Later Lorne and Gordon took over the 
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farm in a partnership.) With the three men on 
the farm, there was little for Betty to do. A 
number of times she did attempt to help by 
driving tractor during haying season. Lorne 
had a John Deere 60 at the time, which Betty 
drove while he stood on the stoneboat to stook 
the bales before unloading them. Things went 
fine when the swath was even and the ground 
level, but Lorne found himself jerked off the 
bale stooker many times when going up a hill 
or when a heavy swath was too much for the 
baler. 

Feeling very incapable on the farm, Betty 
longed to go back to work. When a part-time 
job as typist in the Neerlandia School became 
available, Betty took on the job. She worked for 
twelve years in Neerlandia before she trans- 
ferred to Barrhead, where she still works today. 





Kim, Dawn, Betty, Lome, 1960. 


Lorne has been actively involved in the 
Christian Farmers’ Federation, serving as 
provincial president for the past five years. He 
is also serving in the board of governors of The 
King’s College and has been president of the 
Neerlandia local of the Christian Labour Asso- 
ciation since it began sixteen years ago. Lorneis 


an enthusiastic backpacker, and has done some 
hiking in Jasper and Yoho National Parks. 
Dawn now attends The King’s College and 
Kim attends Edmonton Christian High School. 
Lorne and Betty thank the Lord for the many 
blessings of the past. 
Betty Tuininga 


SIDNEY AND SHIRLEY (JAECK) 
TUININGA 

Sidney Tuininga lived in Neerlandia until he 
was in his teens, When he was in grade eleven 
he left school to go to work on his brother-i 
law’s potato farm in Winterburn. He soon de- 
cided that life on the potato farm was not for 
him, sohe went to Edmonton where he worked 
for various construction companies. 

While in Edmonton he met his future wife, 
Shirley Mildred Jaeck. Shirley had been born 
September 7, 1951, in Sudbury, Ontario, but 
had come to live with her grandmother in West- 
lock in 1961. After Sid and Shirley were mar- 
tied, they continued to live in Edmonton where 
Shirley was working for the Public Trustee and 
Sid was apprenticing to become a heavy-duty 
mechanic. 

Then in May 1973, Sid was given the oppor- 
tunity to farm with his family in Neerlandia 
Sid and Shirley moved to the NW 30-61-2-5. 
Here they are raising a family of four daugh- 
ters: Tracy Ann (March 6, 1971); Tania Elizabeth 
(February 14, 1974); Tiffany Lynn (November 
26, 1976); and Sarah Jane (November 26, 1980). 

















Titany, Shirley, Tracy, Sid holding Sarah, Tania, 1983. 
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‘The Tuininga partnership was dissolved in 
1982, Sid and Shirley and girls then began farm- 
ing independently. They operate a commercial 
egg barn and pullet barn and raise feeder cattle. 
Sid has been actively involved in sports in 
the community. He received the County Volun- 
teer Appreciation Award for community work 
in 1982. Shirley enjoys doing various crafts, 
sewing, and painting. 
Sid Tuininga 


CASE AND SHIRLEY (WIERENGA) VAN 
BEEK 

Case Van Beek was born January 8, 1944, in 
Lunteren, Gelderland, the Netherlands. In the 
spring of 1948 his family immigrated to Canada, 
settling first in southern Alberta. Being immi- 
grants, they were continually looking for ways 
to better themselves and thus moved and lived 
in various places in Alberta and B.C 

In 1961 the Van Beek family was living in 
Peers, Alberta, when Rev. Kruis, who had just 
been in Neerlandia on a classical appointment, 
informed Case's father that there was a job 
avaiable there at Co Rowen. im the all of 
1961, Case packed his belongings into his 1952 
Austin and left for Neerlandia. After he arrived 
at Rowaan’s he was soon busy doing most of the 
farm work, because Co was suffering from ar- 
thritis. 

This was the first time Case had ever lived in 
a Christian community and with people of the 
same cultural background. Since he was a sin- 
gle fellow and had no family here, several fam- 
ilies opened their homes to him. He was 
surprised at the great number of young people 
and soon became acquainted with them. He 
enjoyed many activities with them and found 
good friends. 

One thing that stands out in Case’s mind is 
the Young People's meetings on Sunday eve- 
nings in the church basement. The boys and 
girls met separately for Bible discussion. After 
the meetings were over, they would all go to 
one person's place for coffee. However, before 
going, the girls would line up on either side of 
the stairs in the church basement — each one 
hoping that some young man would offer her a 
ride to where the coffee was being served 
Case, not related to any of them, thought this 
was fantastic as he could have his pick of thirty 

st 
FY Case quit working for: Co Rowean in’ the 








summer of 1962 and began working for Simon 
Tuininga. The job involved driving truck and 
taking care of the livestock, which included 
many hogs and cattle. In the summer of 1966, 
Clifford Tuininga and he bought the trucking 
business from Simon Tuininga and started a 
business of their own. In 1969 Clifford sold his 
share to Case, leaving Case sole owner of 
Neerlandia Transport. 

In September 1966, Case married Shirley 
Wierenga, daughter of Joe and Grace Wierenga 
Shirley had been born and raised in Neerlan- 
dia. After quitting school at the end of grade 
nine, she worked asa clerk at Neerlandia Co-op 
for three years. As part of her duties she 
pumped gas and helped unload the truck. 

For the first seven years of their marriage 
Case and Shirley lived on the Case Ingwersen 
homestead, which was owned by Shirley's fa- 
ther. In June 1972 they bought the Michael farm 
(NE 4-62-35) from Jake Sturwold. After pur- 
chasing a house in Edmonton, they moved it 
onto a basement on their farm. Then, in the fall 
of 1973, they took up residence on their own 
property. 

‘They were blessed with five children: Irene 
May (April 30, 1967), Timothy Case (October 8, 
1968), Michael Scott July 16,1970), Darcy Brett 
(February 12, 1973), and Taralee (Grace) (March 
28, 1977). 





Back: Tim, irene, Shirley, Case, Michael. Front: Taralee, 
Darcy, 1962. 
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Raising their family was not without mis- 
haps. In July 1972 Michael was run over by a 
riding lawn mower. He was rushed to Barrhead 
General Hospital by his mother and was in the 
operating room for four hours. He got over 200 
stitches in his knee, ankle and elbow. Also, his 
leg was broken, and he was in a body cast for 
two months. Case and Shirley were thankful to 
their Lord for Michael's complete recovery. 

Eventually Case decided that he wanted to 

nd more time at home with his family, and 
so in July 1977, after many years of trucking, he 
sold his business to Claus Langeveld. Case and 
Shirley now have a mixed farming operation. 

Through the years Case has returned the 
welcome he received when he first came to 
Neerlandia. Case and Shirley’s door is always 
‘open to the unexpected visitor. Many young 
single newcomers to Neerlandia have found a 
second home there. 

Shirley Van Beek 


MIKE AND HILDA (SCHOEMAKER) 
VANDERKEEMEL 

‘Mike (Machiel) Vanderkeemel was born Au- 
gust 18, 1909, in Rotterdam, South Holland, the 
Netherlands. As a young man he worked for 
the Holland: Amerika Line (HAL). He secretly 
dreamed of going to America, and thought 
about it every time he brought an administra 
tive list aboarda ship but, being an only son ina 
working family, he knew it would displease his 
mother. Mike married Hilda (Hillegonda) 
Schoemaker (February 25, 1908) of 
Vroomshoop, Overijssel, on August 24, 1939. 
By 1948 they had three children: Michael (Ma- 
chiel, June 28, 1940), John (Hillegondus, Sep- 
tember 16, 1941), and Barb (Teunia Barbera, July 
1, 1947). 

After the war Mike worked for the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, but the ministry 
was Cutting back and things did not look very 
good. It was at this time that Vanderkeemel 
decided to take the step of immigration. Be- 
cause he was a city man with a business educa- 
tion rather than a farmer, he had trouble getting 
a visa. Nonetheless in April 1953 he obtained 
peers to immigrate and sailed on the 

¢yndam. 

Tt was not unusual for the post-war immi- 
grants to change jobs frequently as they tried to 
find a good position for themselves. Mike was 
no exception. He started out as an assistant 








caretaker of a Vocation School in Chatham, On- 
tario. He then worked in accounting in two 
different places in Ontario — Tilbury and Lon- 
don. Then he took one year of study at RBC in 
Grand Rapids. 

It was while he was in Grand Rapids that 
Mike discovered from the Calvinist Contact 
that the Neerlandia Co-op was looking for a 
manager-bookkeeper. He applied for the posi- 
tion and in mid-summer 1960 was awakened by 
a long-distance call. Charles Baker, who was 
secretary of the Co-op at the time, told Mike 
that he had been chosen out of ten applicants 
and could begin working September 1, 1960. 

By this time Barb was the only child still 
living at home. Mike writes, “We packed our 
belongings and headed for the West. I realized 
that by doing so my wife, my daughter, and 
myself became two hours younger.” 

Life in Neerlandia proved to be vastly dif- 
ferent than city life in the East. One of the first 
nights they were here, the Vanderkeemels 
were awakened by the howling of a coyote. 
They were also impressed many times by the 
Northern Lights. “It was just like it came down 
on the roof of our apartment above the store,” 
says Mike. Another difference was to hear the 
farmers talk about their land in terms of sec- 
tions rather than acres as they did in the east. 
Mike and Hilda enjoyed their apartment with 
its broad view overlooking the Neerlandia 
farms. Hilda enjoyed hosting tea parties for the 
elderly women in Neerlandia. 

Not used to the Neerlandia roads in winter- 
time, many times Mike found himself and his 
car in the ditch when trying to visit his custom- 
ers at nights. His customers, however, were 
prepared for it — they kept a tractor handy. 
Mike says, “Oh my, we can laugh about it now, 
but at that time the palms of my hands were 
sweating.” 

When Mike began working in the store, he 
felt overwhelmed by many unfamiliar com- 
modities. Fortunately the staff was very co-op- 
erative and together they formed a team, 
serving the farming community of Neerlandia 

It was during Mike's stay that the Neerlan- 
dia Co-operative Association celebrated its for- 
tieth anniversary in 1962. The store was closed 
for one day and festivities were held in the 
school gymnasium. Several men who had 
served the store as managers during the pre- 
vious forty years were present to share in the 
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joy of the day. Mike remembers that the gather- 
ing was addressed by the first store manager, 
Case Ingwersen. 

‘One day a salesman from the lumber com- 
pany MacMillan Bloedel in Edmonton told 
Mike they were planning to clear the ware- 
house and were having a special clearance sale. 
‘At that time one of the farmers had plans to 
build a two-storey chicken coop and could use 
lots of plywood. Making use of the extraordin- 
ary low prices, the Co-op sold four carloads of 
plywood in the community during 1962-63. 
This had never happened before. For this rea- 
son gross sales, having been $180,000.00 a year 
previously, jumped to just about a quarter of a 
million in 1962. 





1 
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The Five Canadians. John, Mike. Seated: Barbara, Hida, 
Mike Se, 1962. 


In 1963 the Vanderkeemels left Neerlandia. 
After working in Edson, Mike worked in Lon- 
don, Ontario, as taxation auditor for the Federal 
Government for almost ten years. He retired in 
1974. He and Hilda now live in Zurich, Ontario, 
and spend their winters in Florida. 

Mike Vanderkeemel 


WILLIAM AND KOBIE (MAST) VANDER 
LEEST 

‘Ona cold December night a 3% pound baby 
gitl was born into the Mast family. She was 
named Kobie (Coba) and put in a small box on 
the oven door of the wood stove to keep her 
warm. Kobie grew up ina large and lively fam- 
ily, She and her siblings got into plenty of mis- 
chief. 





In the springtime the nearby creek would 
overflow and the only way to cross it would be 
over a few fallen logs. The children had been 
warned many times to be careful while cross- 
ing, but the Mast children considered it a chal- 
lenge to quickly cross over or try tobalance ona 
log. Bill, Albert, and Kobie took the dive one 
crisp May morning after losing their balance 
while watching a dead pig floating in the creek. 
After dragging themselves out, they decided 
not to go home to change for fear of punish 
ment from their parents, so they headed off to 
school. It was a good thing that it was a long 
‘walk to school so they had time to dry off while 
walking. For enjoyment, Kobie would go fish- 
ing with her dad and the boys. For lack of a 
fishing rod, they used a pitchfork. 

Once, while gathering eggs, Kobie’s mother 
noticed that the chickens were not producing as 
many eggs as they had been in the past. This 
caused her a bit of concern and she wondered 
what the reason could be. A few days later 
brother Carl found the little culprits and caught 
them red-handed: Bill, Albert, and Kobie were 
seen sucking the eggs right out of the shells. 
This might have ended some of mother’s wor- 
tying about the chickens, but not the kids’ mis- 
chievious doings. 

Living on a farm meant there was enough 
work for everyone. Kobie and her brothers 
often herded the cows down the road to bring 
them home for milking. On many occasions 
they got very thirsty and stopped and drank 
some milk fresh from the cow. If the cows were 
far away and the journey home and long, the 
children would hop on the cows and ride them 
home. 

In 1948, Kobie went to Edmonton with a 
irlfriend, Gladys Krikke, to look for a job. Her 
st job was housecleaning. After a year she 
returned home and worked for a time in the 
Barrhead hospital, then returned to Edmon- 
ton. But in less than a week Kobie was asked to 
come home because her mother had fallen and 
broken a hip. After several months Kobie re- 
turned to Edmonton and went to work in the 
Aberhart Hospital as a ward aid. In 1953 she 
‘was asked to leave her employment, but this 
new job would be permanent. The wages she 
was offered were not very high, but it was a 
lifetime job. She was asked to become the wife 
of William (Bill) Vander Leest. 

Bill had been born in Aduard, Groningen, 
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the Netherlands, on September 3, 1921. His 
father owned a bicycle sales and repair shop. 
He left the Netherlands in the summer of 1950 
aboard the boat Samaria. His sponsor was a 
Dutch irrigation farmer in southern Alberta. 
Bill worked there for three months. 

He had known Henry Dieterman in the 
Netherlands and had trained to be a mechanic 
there, Stel and Dieterman, owners of Neerlan- 
dia Motors, asked Bill to come and work for 
them as mechanic. Bill was glad to have a job, 
but he stayed only one year, boarding with 
Della Baker. Then Bill moved to Edmonton, 
where he worked as a mechanic. 

‘On May 8, 1953, Kobie became Mrs. Vander 
Lest. What a day! It rained all day and night, 
and during the reception the sewer backed up 
in the church basement where the party was 
being held. Everyone had to go home early. 

Bill and Kobie set up their first home in 
Edmonton where their first son, Paul, was born 
February 18, 1954. In 1955 the Vander Leest 
family moved to Neerlandia and lived in the 
teacherage. Bill again worked in the garage for 
Steland Dieterman. Their second child, Donna 
Elaine, was born December 13, 1955. After one 
year they decided to move to Edmonton, where 
they raised their family of six. A truck accident 
claimed the life of their son Paul in 1981 

At present, Bill and Kobie are happily living 
onan acreage near Tofield. Bill is stil employed 
as a mechanic in Edmonton. 

Kobie Vander Lest 


LEWIS AND FRANCES (KAMSTEEG) 
VANDERMEULEN 

Lewis (Lieuwe, November 6, 1909) and 
Frances (Froukje, September 30, 1906) em- 
igrated from Ryswyk, South Holland, the 
Netherlands, in 1948. With them came their 
family of four: John (Johannes, October 2, 
1933), Hennie (Hendrika, May 28, 1936), 
Agatha (Gaatske, October 8, 1940), and Daniel 
(August 8, 1944). Lewis had a teaching position 
in the Neerlandia School. 

The Vandermeulen children received some 
of their education in Neerlandia. Dan started 
grade one here and Agatha was put in the same 
grade. By 1952 Hennie had had her share of 
schooling and started working as house help or 
as outside help. At one time she worked for 
Pete Fisher, who taught her to drive tractor. 
Hennie wrote, “What a disaster that was. It was 


during harvest time that this took place. A 





quickie course — five minutes: 1. Here is the 
starter. 2. Here is the clutch. 3. Here is the 
brake. Nobody told me that you had to let go of 
the clutch real easy-like. I'm sure Pete can still 
feel his behind when he landed after sailing off 
the binder the first time we went out into the 
field. even backed right onto the platform of 
the binder. Some people make very poor teach 
ers and some people make even worse stu- 
dents.” 

Hennie later married John Mast of Neerlan- 
dia. In 1952 the Vandermeulens moved to Barr- 
head, where Lewis taught for one year. Frances 
worked in the laundry department at the St 
Joseph's Hospital. After that, Lewis taught in 
various places, including Peace River. In 1972 
the Vandermeulens retired to Barrhead. As one 
of his many hobbies, Lewis started growing 
orchids. 

Hennie Mast 


SY AND WIEA (VAN DER WOUDE) 
VANDER-MOLEN 

Sy (Siebolt) Vander-Molen was born on 
March 2, 1937, in Zandeweer, Groningen, the 
Netherlands. He came to Canada in 1949 with 
his parents, two sisters and two brothers. They 
lived first in Fort Saskatchewan and later in 
Edmonton. After his schooling, Sy worked in a 
bank for four years and then in an automobile 
business for17 years. During that time he took a 
business administration program which 
proved to be a valuable asset later for farming. 

Wiea (Wietske) Van Der Woude was born on 
November 24, 1942, in Groningen, Groningen, 
the Netherlands, and emigrated in 1954 with 
her parents, two sisters and one brother. They 
settled in Edmonton, where Sy and Wiea later 
met. They were married there on February 26, 
1965. Four of their six children were born there. 
Tracey was born on May 8, 1966; Sidney on 
April , 1967; Wendy on April 21, 1968; and 
Rodney on October 3, 1971 

Sy and Wiea were intested in farming —not 
for its monetary rewards, but for the lifestyle 
and opportunity to do something on their own. 
Sy had been acquainted with the Neerlandia 
‘community since 1952, mainly through the Ike 
and Jenny Nanninga family. So in 1972 he pur- 
chased a farm (SE 30-62-3-5) in the Vega area, 
which became the Vander-Molens’ permanent 
home, Farming proved to be somewhat trying 
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Back: Sidney, Wendy, Tracey. Middle: Rodney, Sy, Wiea. 
Front: Patty, Danna, 1983, 


for the first four years, but after the initiation 
period it gave them a comfortable living 
While in Neerlandia two more children 
were born to the Vander-Molens: Patty Myra 
was born on July 12, 1976, and Danna Hope on 
September 4, 1980. Sy serves actively in many 
areas of the poultry industry, which is the main 
enterprise of the Vander-Molen farm. 
Sy Vander-Molen 


GERRIT AND JOYCE (REITSMA) VAN 
DIJKEN 

Gerrit van Dijken was born September 16, 
1928, and spent his childhood years in Rood- 
eschool, Groningen, the Netherlands. He was 
the fourth of eight children. In 1949-1950, Gerrit 
served with the Dutch Army in Indonesia. 
Upon his return to the Netherlands Gerrit saw 
very little opportunity for himself so when he 
saw an advertisement written by Herman 
Wierenga, Immigration Officer, ina focal news: 
paper, he decided to write for information 


about Canada. In August 1951 Gerrit again 
boarded the Volendam, the same ship on 
which he had travelled to Indonesia. After ten 
days by boat and three days by train, Gerrit 
arrived in Edmonton, Alberta. He began work 
asa farmhand for the Andries Wierenga sons in 
Neerlandia. Later that same year, he went to 
work for Neerlandia Motors and was employed 
there until 1959. He lived with the Della Baker 
family from 1951-1954, 

‘On May 6, 1955, Gerrit married Joyce Reit- 
sma, They lived first in the hamlet and then at 
Anema’s Corner in George Anema’s vacant 
house. In 1958 they purchased the Jim Johnman 
farm (SW 14-61-3-5) and moved there. 





Glenn, Rose Anne, Joyce, Grace, Linda, Shirley, Gert, Jack, 
1974, 


Gerrit and Joyce have six children. Their 
oldest daughter, Shirley Anne, was born on 
March 17, 1956, and in 1975 married Tony 
Wierenga. On July 8, 1957, Grace Karen was 
born and in 1975 married Don Hiemstra. 

Linda Joyce was born August 29, 1958, and 
in1979 married Dennis West. They live in Barr- 
head and have one daughter. Linda is em- 
ployed as a receptionist at the County of 
Barrhead office and Dennis is a truck driver for 
Kanhaul. 

Their oldest son, Jack Ronald, was born De- 
cember 7, 1960. From 1979 to 1981, Jack attended 
Lakeland College, Vermilion, and is a voca- 
tional agriculture graduate. In 1981 he received 
the Lakeland College Recreation Leadership 
award and also the Student of the Year award. 
Jack lives at home and is farming with his father. 
On September 6, 1962, Glenn Jerry was 
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born and on June 11, 1983 married Barbara 
Tiemstra. They have one daughter, Jessica 
Louise (December 27, 1983). Glenn and Barbara 
live on the SE 24-61-4-5. Glenn is employed as a 
driver with Graydon Trucking Ltd. and also 
farms with his father. 





Glenn, Barb, Jessica, 1984. 


Their youngest daughter, Rose Anne, was 
born April 27, 1965, and is working in Grande 
Cache. Jack and Glenn have been actively in- 
volved with the hockey teams from Neerlan- 
dia. They have both played with the Neerlandia 
Flyers and the Neerlandia Knights. 

Gerrit van Dijken 


PETER AND KATHRYN (BRINK) VAN 
DRUNEN 

Peter Van Drunen was born in Sleew 
North Brabant, the Netherlands, on June 27, 
1935, the son of a vegetable farmer. In 1951 he 
immigrated with his parents and four sisters to 
Holland, Michigan. Pete's first jobs were facto- 
ry work, farm work, and trucking. One of these 
jobs proved to be rather significant. Providen- 
tially, while picking up hay in the fields for a 
farmer named Brink, Peter had opportunity to 
get to know Brink’s daughter Kathryn. This 
developed into a lasting friendship, marriage, 
and a life together. Kathryn was born in East 











Saugatuck, Michigan, on October 29, 1933. Pete 
and Kathryn were married June 27, 1957. 

‘The next year on July 29, 1958, Mary was 
born, their first pride and joy. At this time they 
were living in Holland, Michigan, where they 
remained until their second child, Leonard, 
‘was born November 24, 1959. Then they moved 
to Grand Rapids where Pete, having realized 
his call into the gospel ministry, had begun his 
‘education at Calvin College and Seminary. By 
the time the seven years of schooling were over, 
two more children had been added to the fam- 
ily. Lois, born October 8, 1961, and David, born 
June 13, 1964. 

With diploma earned and a call letter an- 
swered, the Van Drunens headed westward to 
Ocheyedan, Iowa, which was their home for 
the next four years. During this time Ruth was 
born (June 20, 1967), 

Pete felt the Lord was soon going to call him 
to a new field, and when the phone call came 
from Neerlandia, he, realizing that they had 
been vacant for three-and-a-half years, felt he 
could not say “No”. So the decision was not 
difficult, and they began packing. 

Everyone talked about how cold it would be 
in Neerlandia and how far north it was, but on 
the initial move the Van Drunens did not expe- 
rience it that way. The morning they left Iowa 
was one of the coldest mornings during the 
time they had lived there. They could hardly 
keep warm in their Checker three-seated car, 
even with blankets over them. But God was 
kind; the further north they went, the warmerit 
got, and they arrived in Neerlandia on a beauti- 
ful, sunny “warm” January day in 1970. 

Upon arrival in the new pastorate there was 
the excitement, especially for kids, of quickly 
looking through the house which was to be 
their home. It proved to be the most wind- 
resistant house the Van Drunens have ever 
lived in. The yard was a joy to lookat, and many 
hours of fun were had in it by the children and 
their village friends. The Van Drunens also re- 
member looking at the bright Northern Lights 
—a treat not experienced everywhere. The 
children used to also look for UFO's and the 
bats that lived on the third storey of the par- 
sonage and were always ready to entertain at 
night. 

The Van Drunens remember: 
—the long summer days and the short winter 
days 
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— the skating rink which all the kids missed 
when they left — David more than anyone 
else. 

—the muddy road to Barrhead which was later 
paved 

—the natural gas that could be lit with a match 
as it came out of the water faucet 

—the propane gas lines that would freeze up 
‘on the worst day of the year and have to be 
thawed with a lit bale of straw. 

Yes, that is Neerlandia to them. They es- 
pecially remember the things that were un- 
usual fo them, things that they never experi- 
enced before or afterwards any other place. 





Back: Lois, Mary, Leonard, David. Front: Pete, Ruth, Kathryn, 
Mark, 1973, 


The Van Drunens recall Neerlandia made a 
bit of a fuss when Mark was born February 23, 
1972, Pete and Kathryn were informed it had 
been many a year since a baby was born in the 
parsonage, and everyone thought it was a spe- 
ial occasion. Mark, of course, was oblivious to 
all this ado. 

Peter and Kathryn left Neerlandia for 
Peoria, Iowa, in 1973. While there, they 
adopted a little boy. In 1982 Pete and Kathryn 
accepted a call to a church in Delavan, Wiscon- 
sin. Kathryn has been involved in teaching spe- 
cial education part-time in the Christian 
schools the last few years after obtaining a MA 
from Drake University. 

Kathryn Van Drunen 


ARIE AND JENNIE (STRYDHORST) 
VEENSTRA 
Arie (Arend) Veenstra was born January 2, 








1932, in Kampen, Overijssel, the Netherlands. 
He immigrated from there in 1951, arriving in 
Halifax on June 22, Arie did not see any of his, 
family again until April 1972. He was spon- 
sored by his maternal aunt Lucy Kippers and 
her husband, John Sr. He came to Canada with 
another aunt, Trien Post, who later returned to 
the Netherlands. 

When they arrived in Edmonton there was 
no one at the train station to pick them up —a 
nice start in a strange country with a strange 
language! Tante Trien was concerned that no 
tide would be coming, so Arie found a cab to 
take her to Neerlandia. The cab driver had 
never heard of Neerlandia, and they had to go 
into the station to look it up on a map. Once 
Tante Trien was safely on the way their ride, 
John Kippers, showed up —he had gone to the 
wrong station. 

‘Though Arie was born in a town, he was not 
a city boy at heart. In the Netherlands he had 
worked for farmers on days off or before and 
after work. After coming to Neerlandia he 
worked for several farmers by the month and 
also spent a few winters in lumber camps. 

‘Arie married Jennie Strydhorst on Decem- 
ber 22, 1953. They have five children: Dorothy 
(October 22, 1954), Lambert (September 24, 
1955), Angeline (October 11, 1957), Carolyn 
(March 27, 1961), and Henry (August 12, 1966). 





‘Angeline, Jennie holding Henry, Ari, Lambert, Carolyn, Dor 
oy, 1967. 
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The first winter Arie and Jennie were mar- 

ried, Arie worked in Thachuk’s lumber camp. 
After that they lived on the NW 16-62-35, 
where they kept chickens, hogs, and cows. The 
heating system in the uninsulated house con- 
sisted of a wood drum heater and a wood-and- 
coal range. On cold nights the water froze in 
the water pail; Arie and Jennie even moved 
their bed into the kitchen for a while during the 
winter. The Veenstras could not even afford a 
wheelbarrow, so Arie carried the manure out of 
the barn with a couple of old pails — a messy 
job! 
00 after a few years Veenstras moved to Ed- 
monton. Arie had worked making concrete 
manure pits in the Netherlands, and in Edmon- 
ton he again found work in the concrete busi- 
ness. In 1958 the family moved to Didsbury 
where they rented a dairy farm 

‘After three years in Didsbury the Veenstras 
came to Neerlandia and rented the SW 8-62-3-5 
for two years. They kept a few cows and pigs 
there, and Arie worked out a lot of the time 
until they bought the SW 6-63-35 in Vega 
where they presently live. To help purchase the 
farm they borrowed money from the Boeren- 
Ieenbank in the Netherlands. The Farm Credit 
Corporation would not lend Arie money for the 
purchase of one quarter, insisting that only one 
quarter was not a viable unit. 





Lambert, Anne-Marie, 


Robert, Daniel, Johnathan, 
1984, 1983. 


All the girls are on their own and have 
moved away from Neerlandia. Lambert mar- 
ried Anne-Marie Troost (December 16, 1959) of 
Edmonton on November 10, 1978. They have 
three sons: Daniel Bruce (November 22, 1979), 


Robert Alexander (May 6, 1981), and Johnathan 
James (February 2, 1983). The family lives on 
the SW 34-62-3-5. Lambert owns Lamberts 
Concrete Finishing. Henry works with Arie on 
the farm. 

Jennie Veenstra 


ANDY AND FETTJE (VEENSTRA) 
VIERSEN 

Both Andy (Andries) and Fettje hail from 
Friesland, the Netherlands: Andy was born on 
‘August 20, 1930, in Anjum — later his family 
moved to Wieringerwerf, on one of the first 

olders to have been constructed; Fettje was 
Pom on February 10, 1935, in Haulerwijk Andy 
remembers when in 1945 the Germans bombed 
the dike that protected the Wieringer-Meer Pol- 
der, as they fled the oncoming Allied forces. 
This last, spiteful act by the Nazis resulted in 
almost instant flooding of many acres of farm- 
land (the Viersen farm included), with the 
water up to 20 feet deep in some places. 

Fettje left the Netherlands in April 1951 with 
her parents and eight brothers and sisters. 
They spent ten days on the Volendam before 
they reached Canada. As the boat docked in 
Quebec harbour, immigration officials and oth- 
ers on shore warmly greeted the immigrants, 
who all spontaneously began singing their be- 
loved anthem Wilhelmus Van Nassauwe. The 
Veenstras sang as well. They knew this was 
going to bea new beginning for them, yt they 
would not easily forget their history and con- 
fessions. From Quebec, the family travelled 
across Canada by train, arriving in Telkwa, Brit- 
ish Columbia, two weeks after they had left the 
Netherlands. Fettje's father soon found work at 
a local lumber mill. 

In August 1951, Andy Viersen arrived in 
Canada by plane and made a similar trek by 
train to Telkwa. Four years later, in 1955, Andy 
and Fettje were married; they made their home 
in the Bulkley Valley, where Andy operated a 
sawmill. Their first child, Margaret, arrived on 
July 11, 1956. Later, the Viersens moved to the 
town of Smithers. Six other children were born: 
Joanne on August 31, 1958; Stanley on Septem- 
ber 1, 1959; Monica ‘on October 15, 1960; and 
Teresa on June 10, 1962; Sharon on February 3, 
1964; and Yvonne on August 8, 1966. Then in 
1966 a tragic drowning accident claimed the life 
of Andy and Fettje's oldest daughter. 

After Andy had worked many years for 
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lumber companies and in the construction 
business, the Viersens moved to a farm near 
Smithers. Andy and Fettje had come from farm 
families in the Netherlands, and wanted their 
children to enjoy the benefits of farm life. Three 
more children swelled the Viersen ranks: 
Christina, October 10, 1969; Andrew, March 21, 
1971; and Felicia, May 5, 1974. 

Farming in the Bulkey Valley was not easy, 
however; rocky soil, distance from markets, 
and long winters combined to make it a difficult 
task. Knowing of the Dutch farming communi- 
ty in Alberta called Neerlandia, Andy began 
thinking of moving there. In 1976 Andy paid a 
visit to Neerlandia. Things looked promising: 
the farmland looked good, there was a church 
close by, and the community was in the process 
of building a Reformed school. Although there 
were no mountains in Neerlandia and Andy 
thought the trees looked like shrubs, the Vier- 
sens decided to move to this small, but growing 
community. 

With the help of Simon Tuininga, Andy pur- 
chased a farm from Frank Brunner (SE 
36-61-3-5, NE 25-61-3-5). In the midst of all the 
preparations for their move, their eleventh 
child, Lydia, was born May 30, 1977. Six weeks 
later, they left for their new home. 

At first Andy and the children missed the 
‘mountains, and sunny Alberta seemed to be 





just as wet as British Columbia had been. But 
before long they began to enjoy the landscape 
fore the Hews atle i geoen partares- te 
fields of growing or ripening grain, and the 
beautiful sunsets. Despite leaving behind fam- 
ily and friends in Smithers, Andy and Fettje 


‘Back: Monica, Teresa, Christina, Yvonne, Dick Barendregt, 
Stanley. Middle: Sharon, Fete, Andy holding Lyola, Joanne 
holding Peter. Front: Felicia, Andrew, 1980. 





have never regretted the move to Neerlandia. 
Here as well as in Smithers, they can hear the 
gospel preached every Sunday, 
ome of the Viersen children have started 
families of their own. Joanne married Dick 
Barendregt; they now (1984) farm in Neerlan- 
dia (SE 30-61-3-5) with their children Peter, Hes- 
ter, and Calvin. Monica married Carl Ostethoff 
and after briefly living in Neerlandia while 
working for Simon Tuininga, they moved to 
Ontario with their son. Stanley, Andy and Fet- 
tje’s oldest son, married Irene Vander Burgt 
and they reside in Neerlandia; Stan currently is 
a mechanic at Stephani Motors in Barrhead. 
Fettje Viersen 





ALLAN AND ELAINE (DIONNE) VISSER 

Allan Visser spent many hours at the 
hockey rink in his boyhood days. When he left 
school, he began apprenticing asa welder in his 
father’s shop. 

‘On October 2, 1971, Allan married Elaine 
Dionne. Elaine had been born in Lac La Biche 
on February 23, 1952, but she grew up in Barr- 
head where her father worked on road con- 
struction crews. After high school, she worked 
first as a waitress and later as a secretary in a 
real estate office. Candace Lynnette was born to 
the Vissers on March 21, 1972, and on Novem- 
ber 14, 1974, a sister, Nicole Dawn, came to 
make their family complete. 

The Vissers first lived in a trailer on Allan's 
father's yard, but then rented Joe Fisher's house 
on the NW 10-61-3-5. Allan is a self-employed 
welder and has his own welding truck and 
business, Neerlandia Welding. He also enjoys 

laying ball and hockey. Elaine has driven bus 
for the County of Barrhead since 1975. She en- 
joys ol painting and making gate signs. As a 
family, the Vissers go triking and participate as 

spectators at hockey and ball games. 
Elaine Visser 


ED AND TENA (PETERS) VISSER 

Ed Visser left the Netherlands with his par- 
ents and siblings in 1913 and arrived in 
Edmonton, where the family set up farming. 
Ed went to school for a number of years but 
being one of the oldest in a family of nine chil- 
dren, he had to help out on the family farm. He 
finally had to leave school to devote his time to 
the farm and family. 
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In the summer of 1926 Ed came to Neerlan- 
dia with his father and helped with the break- 
ing on the homestead. That fall he left to seek 
employment and further his education in 
Lynden, Washington, where other members of 
the Visser family had settled. In 1927 Ed again 
returned to Neerlandia for a short time to re- 
cuperate from an injury to his spine caused bya 
fall off a barn roof on which he had been work- 
ing. After working for a time on various farms 
in southern Alberta, he returned to the U.S.A. 
and took up residence there for several years, 

While in the U.S.A., Ed took his high school 
education through night school, and then com- 
pleted courses at Washington State College in 
gas engines and tractors and at Cleveland, 
Ohio, in arc welding. Ed became an American 
citizen and in April 1942 was inducted into the 
U.S. Army at Tacoma, Washington. His mili- 
tary job was that of construction foreman with 
Company A, 344 Engineers, and he attained 
the grade of Staff Sergeant. 

Staff Sergeant Visser attended battles and 
campaigns in Algeria, French Morocco, 
Tunisia, Italy, southern France, Rhineland, and 
central Europe. He received several decora- 
tions and citations, among them the Ar- 
rowhead and the Purple Heart. He attended 
Port Navy Diving School and after the war did 
deep sea salvage work for the Navy. On May 16, 
1945, in Germany, he was wounded in action, 
and on September 24, 1945, he received 
honourable discharge from the service. In Oc- 
tober 1946 Ed moved back to Neerlandia. 

On December 27, 1946, Ed Visser and Tena 
Peters were united in marriage by a Justice of 
the Peace in Edmonton. 

The Peters family had come to Neerlandia in 
1928, and Tena’s mother had passed away short- 
ly after. When Tena was thirteen, it became 
necessary for her to uit school and work at 
home helping to care for the family and doin, 
the household chores. At seventeen she left 
home to work in Edmonton, Pibroch, and 
Westlock. She and her sister Della spent a win- 
ter and a summer cooking at the Garneau Mill 
northwest of Neerlandia. 

‘Tena returned to help out at home for about 
three years before she met and married Ed. Ed 
and Tena took up permanent residence in 
Neerlandia and Ed started managing a garage 
for the Neerlandia Co-op. Their first son, Allan 
Edward, was born June 5, 1948. 





Ed decided to branch out on his own and in 
the fall of 1949 he and Tena moved from the 
corner into a small house on the Anne 
Elgersma yard. There Ed set up his own weld- 
ing business, first in the garage of Elgersmas’ 
home and then, in the spring of 1950, in his 
‘own shop. His ‘welding shop’ was a granary 
that he had borrowed from John Ingwersen and 
set up on Elgersmas’ land near the main road. 

In October 31, 1950, Beverly Ann was born, 
and in November that same year the family 
moved into their new home (a house pur- 
chased from Harvey Bentz of Mellowdale) on 
the SW 34-61-3-5. Soon Ed built a shop there 
and the business became known as Neerlandia 
Welding and Repair. In order to supplement his 
incomeand get his business started, Ed welded 
for oil rigs in the area and helped in the con- 
struction of the Fort Assiniboine bridge. 








In the garden, Allan, Tena, Beverly, 1953. 


Calvin John was born June 5, 1954, and on 
December 29, 1958, Terry Edward was born. 
The children attended school in Neerlandia 
and were involved in community activities. Ed 
served for some time as President of the local 
Parent Teachers Association. 

The fifties and sixties were busy years for Ed 
and Tena. In the early 1950s Ed took several 
courses in mechanics and welding. He 
provided a number of services for the area 
welding, blacksmithing, servicing, and me- 
chanics. Ed was a dealer for various machinery 
companies and sold some of the first snow- 
mobiles that came on the market. He was offi- 
cial grain tester for the community farmers for 
many years. 
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Terry, Beverly, 1960. 





Alter church: Calvin, Allan, 


Tena did her share by running to the shop 
with phone calls and making coffee, tea, and 
lunches, as well as raising her family. Neerlan- 
dia was a growing, thriving community and 
throughout the years the farmers supplied 
plenty of work 

Later Ed expanded his business into a lim- 
ited company (Neerlandia Welding and Re- 
pairs Ltd.) with his son Allan and remained in 
business until he became ill with cancer in 1970. 
He passed away March 19, 1971. 

‘Tena decided to remain in Neerlandia after 
Ed’s passing, even as the children grew up and 
left home. She enjoys visiting with friends and 
going to the occasional tea parties and gather- 
{igs with other women in the community. 

‘On July 9, 1971, Beverly married Daryl Mor- 
row of Barrhead, They and their three children 
have a farm east of Barrhead. Allan married 
Elaine Dionne in 1971. Calvin and Brenda 
Schmidt were married August 3, 1974. They 
live in Mellowdale, where they own and oper- 
ate Visser's Welding Limited. 

Terry and his wife, Karen Brummet, live on 
an acreage in Mellowdale, where they moved 
shortly after their marriage on July 24, 1982. 
Karen is a veterinary technician at the Long- 
‘Muri Clinic in Barrhead. Terry works for Vis- 
ser's Welding Ltd. in Mellowdale, where he 
also has his own company, Terr Northern 
Steele. 





‘Tena is involved with the family, helping 
out and filling in wherever needed. Neerlandia 
is definitely a home to come back to for the 
children and grandchildren. 

Bev Morrow 


GEORGE AND FLORENCE (BAKER) 
VISSER 

George and Florence were both born in 
1935, during the tough years of the Depression. 
Though times were hard, neither experienced 
deprivation or felt they were disadvantaged 
Later, when the Second World War was being 
fought, they saw the headlines in the Winnipeg 
Free Press Weekly as the armies in eae 
fought for position. Finally the explosion of the 
atom bomb left its mark, and they knew they 
would live in a world that had changed forever. 

Many of George's childhood hours were 
spent with his dog Sport, digging out 
groundhogs and roaming together in the bush. 
His formal education was obtained in Neerlan- 
dia, In school, the good times included the 
“more important” things such as recess and 
noon hours and the games of baseball, soccer, 
and hockey. Though formal education ended 
following grade nine, George continued self 
education by much reading and with several 





courses through correspondence school and 
seminars in Banff and Barrhead. George was 
interested in sports and played hockey in the 
old Barrhead rural hockey league. He also 
curled for several years. 


‘George and his faithful companion, Sport 
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George farmed with his dad after he left 
school. He married Florence Baker on July 25, 
1956, and they settled on the SE 3-62-3-5, 

As the oldest child in a fatherless home, 
Florence had always felt a keen sense of respon- 
sibility for the family. She quit school after com- 
pleting grade eleven. Her early work experi- 
ence included a summer spent as housekeeper 
and nanny and an office job at a bank in Ed- 
monton. She then worked at the Neerlandia 
Co-op, after promising Mr. Ashley that she 
would not leave to get married for at least two 
years. 

Florence loves music and at an early age 
began to play the organ in church. She has also 
been a faithful supporter of the Neerlandia 
choir. 

George and Florence have been blessed 
with eight children: John Bradley (May 14, 
1957), Debbie (Deborah) Mae (August 16, 1958), 
Wayne Vernon (January 4, 1960), Rick (Richard) 
Glen (August 16, 1961), Kathy-Jo (February 14, 
1964), David George (July 17, 1965), Scott Ray- 
mond (July 3, 1969), and Mark Nelson (Septem- 
ber 6, 1972). 

John and Wayne bought two quarters of 
land in Dapp in 1980. In March 1983, John be- 
gan selling hog and barn equipment under the 
name Visser's Sales and Services. He married 
Joanne Vanden Brink of Surrey, B.C., on July 
19, 1984. Joanne was born July 10, 1958, in Rocky 
Mountain House. After she attended Dordt 
College and the U of A, she came to teach grade 
‘one at Neerlandia from 1981-1983. 

After spending one semester at Dordt Col- 
lege, Debbie married Andrew Wierenga in 
1978. Wayne graduated from Calvin College 
with a BA in philosophy. He married Dagmar 
Smid on July 15, 1983, and is farming while 
Dagmar teaches special education in Barrhead 
Dagmar was born October 23, 1960, in Leth- 
bridge. 

Rick is farming full-time. He married Beat- 
rice Elgersma on April 7, 1984, Kathy went to 
NAIT after high school and is a laboratory and 
x-ray technician. David is attending The King's 
College. 

All of the boys are engaged in the farming 
operation, which includes hogs, laying hens, 
and grain. George no longer farms with his 
dad, but now farms with his sons. In 1978 Vis- 
sers were selected the Farm Family of the Year 
for the Barrhead County. They won awards in 





‘Back: Mark, Wayne, John, Scott, George, Andy Wierenga, 
David, ick, Kathy-Jo. Front: Dagmar, Joanne, Florence, An- 
dria Wierenga, Debbie, Jennifer and Christopher Wierenga, 
Beatrice, 1984 


1982 and 1983 for being in the top twenty for 
hog gradings in Alberta. 

George has been active in church and local 
community organizations and views his work 
on the store board with particular satisfaction. 
He has not limited his time to the Neerlandia 
community, but has served as a member of the 
Alberta Egg and Fowl Marketing board and of 
the Alberta Agriculture Products Marketing 
Council. As an active member of the Pro- 
gressive Conservative party, he spent two years 
as regional director for the provincial P.C. Party 
of Alberta. 

The family is grateful for the opportunity to 
serve. They have experienced the blessing of 
God in their lives. 








George Visser 


NEIL AND WINNY (VAN ANDEL) VRIEND 

One of nine children in the Vriend family, 
Neil (Cornelius) was born in Andijk, North 
Holland, the Netherlands, on June 5, 1932. His 
father grew flower bulbs and sold them for 
export, buthe found the Dutch government too 
restrictive and wanted more freedom to achieve 
his ambitions. Thus, when Neil was seven 
years old, the Vriends emigrated, settling in 
Houston, British Columbia. After attending 
the local public school for nine years, Neil 
helped on his father’s farm, and did some road 
building and logging for five years. Deciding 
then on a ministerial calling, he went to high 
school and then on to Calvin College. 

Winny (Willemine) Van Andel was born in 
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Krommenie, North Holland, on July 7, 1937. 
Her father, being a minister, served various 
congregations in the Gereformeerde Kerk until 
1954, when the Van Andels decided to emi- 
grate. They settled first in New Westminster, 
B.C. Winny, then sixteen, enrolled in Calvin 
College's pre-med program, majoring in chem- 
istry and biology. Her goal, already in the 
Netherlands, had been to be a doctor. Her 
mother had also had plans to become a doctor 
—before she met Winny's father. Winny’s plans 
also changed after she met Neil Vriend at Cal- 
vin. After graduating, she worked as a lab tech- 
nician. Neil and Winny were married August 
22, 1959. Neil graduated from Calvin Seminary 
in 1962 at the age of thirty, then served Chris- 
tian Reformed congregations in Emo and 
Hamilton, Ontario, and in Lacombe, Alberta. 

During this time, Neil and Winny were 
blessed with six children: Anita Willemine 
(born December 6, 1960), Janice Ruth (born Feb- 
ruary 22, 1962), Christine Teresa (born Febru- 
ary 13, 1964), Mark David (born December 21, 
1965), Steven James (born June 1, 1968), and 
Derek Norman (born November 4, 1971). 

In 1974 the Vriends accepted ‘a call from 
Neerlandia Christian Reformed Church and 
their stay was to become the longest in their 
married life; for Winny the longest in her whole 
life. 

it was 2:00 in the morning, on August 14, 
1974, that the Vriends had their first impression 
of Neerlandia. It had been a long day. During 
the previous night Neil's brother-in-law had 
suddenly passed away in Lacombe, and the 
day's priorities had changed unexpectedly. The 
move to Neerlandia, however, had to be made. 
All possessions had been packed and were 
gone. What was their first impression? The si- 
lence. Afterliving on ornear a highway for nine 
years they could almost hear the silence. But 
the silence did not last long. The excitement ofa 
new home— “Which will be my room?” —and 
finding groceries in the cupboards and cas- 
seroles in the freezer made everyone forget 
how tired and sleepy they were. 

Judging by their sincere — though not al- 
ways successful — efforts with animals of all 
kinds, the family did their best to fit into the 
farming community. They had a cow once who 
insisted on going back where she had come 
from — repeatedly. The turkeys thrived, but 
made a regular scraping of the church sidewalk 








necessary. The chickens raised for the freezer 
often died before they got there. The Vriends 
were best known, however, for their per- 
sistence in raising bantams. The bantams 
added a decorative touch to the centre, and 
acted as a speed control as well. However, their 
ranks were decimated year after year by 
skunks, traffic, neighbourhood dogs, and even 
ahawk. Vriends’ own dog, Blackie, was known 
by all. He barked a lot and kept everyone alert 
to anything that moved. Unfortunately, he 
cried wolf too often, and when vandals broke 
into the church one dark night, he only got 
scolded for being such a noisy dog. It was no 
surprise that, after services, the Sunday school 
children could be found in the Vriends’ yard 
admiring the bunnies and chicks and seeing 
how close they dared get to Blackie on his 





Back: Anita, Chris, Janice. Front: Steve, Neil, Derek, Winnie, 
Mark, 1979, 


A minister's family is not supposed to grow 
roots, but roots grow whether one plans it or 
not. Anita, after spending two years at Dordt 
College and The King's College, married Gary 
‘Veldhuisen, a carpenter from Emo who settled 
in Neerlandia. A daughter, Miriam Joy, was 
born to Gary and Anita on August 7, 1982, and 
on May 15, 1984, a son, Jordan Neil, was born. 
Vriends made the permanent agricultural 
connection when Janice, after taking two years 
of education courses at The King’s College, 
married Garry Wierenga and so became part of 
the many-branched Wierengas of Neerlandia. 
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Anita, Gary, Miriam, 1982. Inset: Jordan, 1964. 


The Vriend-Neerlandia link was further so- 
lidified when Neil fulfilled his lifelong dream of 
building a house. After 20 years of talking 
about loghouses, underground houses, envel- 
‘ope houses, and solar heated houses, he set- 
led on a stackwall house heated by a Russian 
fireplace. It was built on a four-acre wooded lot, 
the site of the Messelink homestead and also of 
the first Neerlandia Co-op. 

Neil is now (1984) in his tenth year of 
preaching, visiting, teaching, and building, 
and Winny is busy with Northern Light Singers 
(a young people's singing group she had 
organized in 1974) as well as many other ac- 
tivities. Chris, Mark, Steven, and Derek are all 
at various stages of their schooling. Three 
chickens, one rabbit, two gerbils, and three 
goldfish all are doing well under Derek’s care. 

Winny Vriend 


EVERT AND LINDA (VEENSTRA) VROON 

Evert Vroon was born on March It, 1943, in 
Middleburg, Zeeland, the Netherlands. In 1951 
he immigrated to Taber, Alberta, with his par- 
ents. While attending Calvin College in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A., he met Linda 
Veenstra, whom he married in 1966. Linda was 
born in Hauwlerwyk, Friesland, the Nether- 
ands, on May 6, 1940. She immigrated to Telk- 
wa, British Columbia, in 1951. 

Evert and Linda both taught in Abbotsford, 
British Columbia, and Edmonton, Alberta, be- 


fore moving to Neerlandia in 1976, where Evert 
taught in Neerlandia Public School. 

After renting a house for three years, the 
Vroons bought the SE 30-61-3-5 in 1979 and 
built a house there. To gain access to the prop- 
erty anew section of road had been constructed 
and because the summer was very wet, the 
truck moving their belongings got stuck several 
times enroute to the new house. When Evert 
received a position as principal in Kitchener, 
Ontario, the family moved there in 1981. The 
Vroons have five children: David (1969), Danny 
(1970), EverettJohn (1973), Justin (1976), Trisha 
(1979). 

Linda Vroon 


JAN AND ANJE (NORDEN) WERKMAN 


Jan Werkman (May 14, 1902) and Anje Nor- 
den (July 28, 1904) of Uithuizen, Groningen, 
the Netherlands, were married June 5, 1930. In 
1950 they immigrated to Canada with their ten 
children: six sons and four daughters ranging 
in age from one to nineteen. The trip across the 
ocean, on the old Beaverbrea, was a very un- 
pleasant fourteen days. The Werkmans arrived 
in Halifax and from there travelled by train to 
Alberta. Their destination was Neerlandia, 
where Anje's sister Egberdina Wierenga lived. 
When they arrived, however, they found that 
they would soon have to move on again due to 
lack of work in Neerlandia. They went south to 
the Lethbridge area, where they found work 
with sugar beet farmers. After two years they 
moved to Edmonton: 

In 1954 Jan moved his family back to the 
Neerlandia area, where they bought the Wi 
23-61-4-5. The only building on the farm was an 
old log barn, soa house was bought in Neerlan- 
dia and moved by a D8 Caterpillar tractor. It was 
a small old house, but it was liveable, and by 
this time only four of the children were still at 
home: Jake (May 7, 1942), Reka (June 9, 1943), 
Peter (November 28, 1945), and Harry (October 
4, 1948). 

Since money was scarce for the Werkmans, 
a vehicle was not a priority and their only 
means of transportation was horse and buggy. 
They only travelled when they had to go to the 
Co-op for groceries or to the Canadian Re- 
formed Church on Sundays. They appreciated 
the Co-op because they could speak the famil- 
iar Dutch there. Once in a while, however, the 














lan and Anje on the wagon seat, 1954. 


horse-and-buggy trip proved to be terribly 
cold. One Sunday the family was halfway to 
church when they became so cold that they 
decided to turn back. By the time they had 
travelled the five miles back, they were so stiff 
with cold that it took a long time to warm up 
again. 

1n 1965 illness forced Jan to retire from farm- 
ing. Peter and Harry continued farming until 
1969, when Harry moved to Edmonton and 
Peter bought the farm. In 1971 Jan and Anje 
moved to the Emmanuel Home in Edmonton, 
where Anje still ives. Jan passed away Decem- 
ber 3, 1981. 

Peter married Carol Tuininga of Neerlandia 
in 1970. Jake had moved to Edmonton in 1958, 
but in 1977 he moved to the Bloomsbury area, 
where he and his wife, Irene Vanderland, are 
farming with their four children. Reka moved 
to Edmonton in 1959. Harry married Freeda 
Vander Zyl. They and their five children live in 
Edmonton, where Harry works as a plumber. 


Peter Werkman 


PETE AND CAROL (TUININGA) 
WERKMAN 

On June 19, 1970, Peter Werkman and Carol 
‘Tuininga took the big step into wedded bliss. 
They lived on the SW 36-61-4-5, which Pete had 
bought from his dad in 1968. They did some 
fixing to the old house, and the end result wasa 
cute and cosy home. 

Life was a lot of fun then. Carol even had to 
learn to drive the combine. Everything went 
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fine until they had to combine a newly-broken 
field that still had some roots on it. That com- 
bine sure picked up those roots; it even picked 
up one the size ofa fence post. This was a bit too 
much for Pete who hollered some not-too-posi- 
tive words —as if she had done it on purpose! 
Carol, being a newlywed, felt like going 
straight home to Mom and Dad. But somehow 
things cooled down and Carol has been the one 
to run the combine ever since. 

Five years and four youngsters later, their 
cozy little home with two tiny bedrooms and 
no plumbing facilities was rather crowded. So 
in 1975 — hog prices being good — Pete and 
Carol were able to put up a new house built 
mostly by themselves. They enjoy their new 
home withall the space and the bathroom facili- 
ties. 

Pete and Carol have a successfull hog opera- 
tion. In addition to the home quarter, they own 
the NW 23-61-45. Pete and Carol's family has 
increased to a grand total of seven children. 
They are Jason Dean (April 7, 1971); Shawn 
Patrick (February 26, 1972); Melanie Rae 
(March 23, 1974); Wesley Dale (November 13, 
1975); Krista Leigh (October 13, 1978); Russell 
Grant (December 7, 1981); and Darcy Wade 
(May 3, 1983). Everyone is in good health, and 
Pete and Carol see that they are blessed in 
many ways. 








Carol Werkman 


EVERT AND HENRIETTA (KUIPER) 
WEVER 

‘On March 19, 1952, Evert and Henrietta 
Wever moved to Neerlandia onto their own 
farm on the SE 15-62-3-5, fulfilling a dream that 
Evert had had since he was a child. The realiza- 
tion of the dream was a long time in coming 
Born in Borger, Drenthe, the Netherlands, on 
December 9, 1913, Evert had been orphaned at 
an early age and raised by relatives. On 
November 20, 1939, he married Henrietta 
(Henderkien) Kuiper who had been born in the 
same village on October 19, 1912. Since he did 
not have the financial support he needed to 
begin farming in the Netherlands, Evert started 
a milk delivery business. The business grew 
and so did the Wever family: Tina (Harmtien) 
was born on May 4, 1940, Henny (Henderkien) 
on September 27, 1942, Amy (Harmien) on May 
3, 1945, and Egbert on February 15, 1947. 

‘After World War Il, Canada opened its 
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doors to the Dutch. “Perhaps it would be possi- 
ble to become a farmer in Canada”, Evert 
thought. After much deliberation, the Wevers 
gave up their milk delivery business to join the 
flood of immigrants headed for Canada. On 
June 19, 1949, they left the Netherlands aboard 
the Volendam and arrived ten days later on 
June 29, 1949, in Quebec City. A farmer near 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, had sponsored them and 
so the Wevers boarded a train for that city. In 
Winnipeg, however, they got off the train only 
to find that their sponsor had changed his mind 
and no longer wanted them. The immigration 
officials put them back on the train and sent 
them on to Edmonton, Alberta. There, to their 
great relief, Herman Wierenga met them with a 
list of farmers who would employ Dutch immi- 
grants. The first place they lived and worked 
wasin Vimy, Alberta. After eight months there, 
they moved to Linaria, Alberta, where they 
spent two years working for John Skaret. 

Because the nearest Christian Reformed 
Church was in Neerlandia, the Wevers’ church 
membership papers were sent there. To enable 
the family to attend Sunday services, members 
of the congregation took turns picking them up. 

During these years, a friendship developed 
between Evert Wever and Ike Nanninga and 
Evert told Ike his dream of becoming a farmer. 
When the SE 15-3-62-5, then owned by John 
Paas, came up for sale, Ike helped Evert obtain 
the money to make the deal. Finally the Wevers 
were landowners; the dream was becoming re- 
ality. But moving onto the farm did not go as 
smoothly as ina dream. March 19, 1952, the day 
chosen for the move to the farm, was bitterly 
cold; the thermometer registered -42°F. Fur- 
thermore, there was so much snow that the east 
road to the farm was blocked at the John Kip- 
pers farm. This made it necessary to travel an 
additional six miles to get to the farm from the 
west. To top it all off, some of the children were 
sick with the measles. Once again the Nan- 
ningas helped out, with Jennie Nanninga look- 
ing after the children while Evert and Henrietta 
settled into their new house. That summer, on 
August 1, their fifth and last child, William, 
was born. 

Henrietta hada hard time adjusting to life in 
Neerlandia. She missed electricity, running 
water, and, most ofall, her family and friends 
‘The snow and cold weather added to her diffi- 
culties. Because the house was not insulated, it 





‘Back: Henrietta holding Bil, Evert, Tina. Front: Amy, Egbert, 
Henny, 1952. 


stayed warm only if the heater and the two 
stoves were constantly filled. 

‘The quarter-section of land which Evert had 
purchased consisted of 40 cultivated acres, and 
120 acres of bush which Evert cleared as he 
improved the land. Evert spent the first four 
winters working in James Thachuk’s lumber 
‘camp, while Henrietta looked after the house, 
the children, and the livestock. The children all 
helped with the chores, which included feed- 
ing the pigs and milking seven cows. During 
those years, the Ike Nanninga family con- 
tinued to offer their help and friendship. 

Gradually Neerlandia became home to the 
Wevers. Henrietta, too, grew to like the com- 
munity and to accept even the snow and the 
cold. All of the family worked hard to improve 
the farm and to make it profitable. As the chil- 
dren grew and finished school, they continued 
to contribute to the farm with their work and 
with income from other jobs. Then in May 1965 
Evertand Henrietta sold the farm and bought a 
larger one near Barrhead. They had resided in 
the Neerlandia community for 13 years. 
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During the years in Canada, many changes 
took place in the family. Tina married Arie Van- 
der Zouwen of Calgary. Hennie married Ken 
Anderson of the Glenreagh district and they 
now have four daughters. Amy is married and 
lives with her husband, Ron Stewart, and two 
sons in Fort St. John, British Columbia. Bert 
obtained his mechanics license at NAIT in Ed- 
monton. He owned and operated the Neerlan- 
dia garage during 1969 and 1970. He married 
Gail Brinton of Bloomsbury. They have three 
children and now reside in Red Deer, Alberta, 
where Bert is employed as an airline pilot and 
mechanic. Bill also attended NAIT, and became 
a journeyman baker. He is now manager of 
Barrhead Co-op Bakery. He married Kathy 
Stanhope and they have one son. 

Evert Wever died of a heart attack in Sep- 
tember 1983. His wife, Henrietta, resides in 
Barrhead, in a house they had purchased in 
1982. 





The Wever family 


GEORGE AND HILLIE (BONTKES) 
WIEGERS 

On June 30, 1902, George (Geert) Wiegers 
was born in Groningen, Groningen, the 
Netherlands. He married Hillie (Hillechina) 
Bontkes, aged 24, on March 1, 1928. She had 
been born on December 11, 1904, also in Gro- 
ningen. Together they owned and operated a 
furniture, drapery, and flooring store. They be- 
came anxious to find a new beginning when 
extremely high post-war taxes were forced 
upon them and they felt their children would 





In Groningen, 1948. Seated: John, Bob, Hille, Fulie, Liz, 
George holding Jennie. Standing: Ann. 





have a better future in another country, They 
were encouraged to leave by Lammert 
Wierenga of Neerlandia, father-in-law to Hil- 
lie’s sister, who visited them in 1947. Lammert 
eventually sponsored the family and promised 
George work on a farm in Neerlandia 

In August 1948 they left Holland aboard the 
Kota Inten with their six children, Rulie 
(Roelfina), aged 19; Bob (Wubbo), aged 13; Liz 
(Lieske), aged 10; John (Jan) Henry, aged 8; 
Jenny (antje) Johanna, aged 4; and Ann (An- 
neke), aged 2. After a tiring journey of two 
weeks, they finally arrived in Neerlandia. They 
were welcomed, and found beds and home- 
canned goods in their new home on Catherine 
Holwerda’s farm. George worked for Catherine 
Holwerda, a widow. He worked ona threshing 
crew in the fall of 1948 and cut firewood in the 
winter. He found the work difficult, especially 
since he had suffered a badly broken leg in a 
motor cycle accident in February 1948; it still 
bothered him. Rulie did housework for John 
and Henny Kippers and for Cor and Sena Nan- 
ninga. She remembers those very cold winter 
days, when she nearly froze her legs while 
walking to the Nanningas (about four miles). 

Because of a disagreement with Mrs. Hol- 
werda, one Saturday night in October 1949 the 
Wiegers family packed their belongings and 
moved to the Herman Wierenga farm, the NE 
22-61-3-5. While Hillie stayed there with the 
children, George went to Edmonton to find a 
job more to his liking. In early December 1949 
the Wiegers family moved to Edmonton, where 
George was employed at Wm. Troock Furni- 
ture. Rulie, however, stayed in Neerlandia, 
snccll wan only neoaple ch wecksundl shew 
to be wed to Henry Wierenga. 


Eventually, George and Hillie Wiegers re- 
tired in New Westminster, British Columbia, 
There George died of cancer on August 30, 
1978, and Hillie went to be with the Lord on 
‘October 29, 1980. Rulie and Henry Wierenga 
continue to live in Neerlandia. Jenny and Her- 
man Stel live in Edmonton. Bob and Coby (Sol- 
‘omons) Wiegers, Liz and John Winkel, John 
and Ru (Van Erden) Wiegers, and Ann and 
Henry Super all live in Surrey, British Colum- 
bia. Bob and John Wiegers own Champion Dis- 
tributors flooring business there, and so follow 
in their father's footsteps. 

Rulie Wierenga 
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HENRY AND RULIE (WIEGERS) 
WIERENGA 

Henry Wierenga, born in Zuidhorn, Gro- 
ningen, the Netherlands, immigrated to Cana- 
da with his parents, Andries and Hendrika, 
when he was six. Roelfina (Rulie) Wiegers was 
born in Groningen, the Netherlands on Febru- 
ary 14, 1929. She moved to Neerlandia with her 
parents in 1948. Here Rulie met Henry, and 
they were married December 20, 1949. The 
wedding ceremony took place in the store hall, 
since the church had burned down. 





Henry and Rulie on their engagement day, 1949. 


In fifteen years of marriage, Henry and 
Rulie were blessed with nine children: Andrew 
Bernhard (September 28, 1950), Hilda Ann 
(August 27, 1951), Hendrene Gladys (March 1, 
1953), Jean Georgina Louise (April 29, 1954), 
Trixie (Teresa) Joan (February 7, 1956), Garry 
(Gerhard) John (November 3, 1957), Marion 
Rose (July 23, 1960), Wesley Glen (July 11, 1962), 
and Irene Carolyn (June 28, 1964). 

After their marriage, Henry and Rulie 
moved onto the farm that Henry's dad had 


bought from Tom Wilson. Henry owned two 
quarters of land, the NY 22-61-3-5, and farmed 
with his brothers Martin and Joe. Each man 
‘owned his own land, but they had machinery 
together, At that time they worked all their land 
with a Minneapolis U. Henry added to his land 
base in the early 1970s when he bought half a 
quarter from Gilbert Baker (SW 22-61-3-5). 
Henry liked livestock and always kept cows 
and Pips on his yard. In 1952 he bought an old 
schoolhouse that stood south of the main 
Neerlandia School and used it for a chicken 
coop. 

Rulie did not consider herself a farm wife in 
the sense of helping outside, but she kept busy 
inside. Rulie had taken three years of cooking 
and sewing courses in the Netherlands and was 
well prepared to take on the cooking respon- 
sibilities. Besides running a household, Rulie 
did quite a bit of custom sewing for ladies of the 
community. She sewed most of the clothes for 
her children, and her reputation as a seam- 
stress grew through the years. 

Besides all their chores, Henry and Rulie 
were both kept busy raising their family of nine 
children. All the children had very blonde hair, 
and whenever people saw Henry or Rulie, they 
expected to see a few “whiteheads” tagging 
along. 

‘The Wierenga farm was situated on a hill 
overlooking a creek. The deep water concerned 
Henry and Rulie at first — especially the time 
they found two-year-old Andrew wandering 
by the creek — but the children all took to the 
water, and learned to swim ata very young age. 
Other children of the community also visited 
the old swimming holes in "Wierenga’s creek.” 
Birthday party wiener roasts were generally 
held down by the creek, and every Saturday 
morning the Wierenga kids, including those of 
Martin and Wilma Wierenga, would con- 
gregate by the creek and cook up a special 
recipe of pancakes. 

With so many of the Wierenga activities as- 
sociated with the creek, it did not take long for 
people to identify Henry Wierenga as “Henry 
by the Creek.” To his family, however, “Henry 
in the Creek” was more appropriate. For quite 
often he would come up with a reason for going 
in the creek. He had either rescued a calf or cow 
‘on the other side, or he had slipped off a fallen 
tree, or had just gone for a dip on a hot day. 
Many times he would be seen coming home 
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“Henry by the Creek” by the creek, 1957. Hendrene, Jean, 
Hilda, Henry, John Wiegers, 


soaking wet and even, upon occasion, ‘clad 
only in his underwear. 

Henry and Rulie’s “kids by the creek” 
turned out to be quite a bunch of rascals. When. 
itcame to playing tricks, they were always com- 
ing up with new ones. For awhile some of the 
younger ones would hide in the ditch holding 
onto a rope which extended across the road to, 
the other ditch where it was attached to a sack 
filled with straw (simulating an animal). When 
a vehicle approached they would pull it across 
the road. This was usually done on Sunday 
nights after Young People’s, in the hope of at- 
tracting the young people. This tactic often 
worked, but on one occasion it was a bit too 
successful: Ken Nanninga jumped out of his 
car, but in his haste to chase the culprits he had 
forgotten to put his car in park, and very nearly 
had to fish it out of the creek. 

‘On January 21, 1959, in the evening, Rulie 
was cleaning some paint brushes in the house 
while Henry was at a Mens’ Society Meeting. 
The fumes from the gas were ignited by the 
flame of a propane hot-water tank, and the fire 
quickly spread. Rulie grabbed the phone and 
hollered that there was a fire at Henry 
Wierenga’s. Ed Visser was contacted at the Cen- 
tre, and he quickly informed the men’s meeting 
in church, Meanwhile Rulie dragged six sleep- 
ing children out of bed and hustled them out to 
the garage. When the men arrived, they pulled 
the flaming back porch off the house with the 
tractor, and quickly shovelled snow on the 
house in an attempt to put the fire out. In the 


end the porch was destroyed and the house 
badly damaged by smoke. Henry and Rulie 
were very grateful for all the support the com- 
munity gave them at this time. Everyone 
helped to build a new house that spring — even 
Rev. Van Dijken, who did the wiring. In Sep- 
tember of that year the Wierengas moved into 
their new house. 





Standing: Garry, Hendrene, Hilde, Tixie, Andrew, Jean. Seat- 
‘ed: Marion, Irene, Wesley, 1968. 


In 1970 Henry and Rulie's eldest daughter, 
Hilda, married Joe Fisher, and in 1971 Andrew 
left to go to Dordt College. The next year 
Hendrene married Joe's brother, Wayne. Jean 
married John Nanninga. Trixie married John’s 
brother Larry. In 1976 Garry moved to B.C. to 
work for his uncles in the carpet business 

On February 10, 1978, Andrew married 
Debbie Visser. They rented a house on the 
same yard as her parents. They have three chil- 
dren: Jennifer Jodel, born November 20, 1978; 
Andria Durene, born January 13, 1980; and 
Christopher Henry, born October 19, 1982. In 
1980 they bought one quarter from Lambert A. 
Wierenga (NE 26-61-3-5). Andrew’s father also 
signed over one quarter to them, where they 
set up a new farmyard (NW 22-61-3-5). A house 
and barns for a farrow-to-finish hog operation 
were built 

Garry returned in 1979 and in 1980 Andrew, 
Garry, and Wesley formed a farm partnership, 
calling themselves Grand-West Farms. Later 
that year they purchased land in the Dapp area. 

In 1980 Marion married Frank Rayment. On 
July 9, 1982, Garry married Janice Vriend 
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Adam Lee was born to them on August 29, 
1983. In 1983, Henry and Rulie built a new 
home south of the creek and sold the home 
place to Garry and Janice. 





Janice holding Adam, Garry, 1983. 


Henry still keeps a few cattle, and in the 
wintertime keeps in shape by cutting wood for 
his stove in the new house. Rulie is kept busy 
with her sewing, and with teaching sewing 
courses in the winter. Wesley lives at home 
and, when not busy on the farm, works for 
Lambert Veenstra who owns a cement-finish- 
ing business. Irene lives in Edmonton and is 
employed at All-Alta. Credit Union, but likes to 
come home on weekends. 

Henry and Rulie can no longer be expected 
tobeseen with their little “whiteheads” taggin; 
along, but they enjoy watching all their grand- 
children grow up around them. They are very 
thankful fo the Lord for being so good to them 
over the years. 

Wierenga Family 


HENRY AND LENA (RIBAR) WIERENGA 
Henry William Wierenga, born and raised 
in Neerlandia, quit school when he reached 
grade eight. He stayed home to help on the 
farm since his dad was often away well drilling. 
In 1965 Henry moved the Wierenga’s D7 cat to 
High Prairie and did clearing and breaking for 
farmers there. He also spent some of his win- 
ters working in the bush. In the winter of 1968 
he again moved to High Prairie — this time 


working as a mechanic and later as shop fore- 
man. 

This is when Lena Ribar first met him — in 
the coin laundry. At this time Lena was work- 
ing in the office at the local Macleod store. She 
was born July 31, 1947, and has five brothers. 
She had grown up in a two-room log house ona 
farm at Sunset House. They had no electrical 
power, phones, or running water. When she 
graduated from grade twelve she went to work 
in High Prairie. 

On August 30, 1968, Lena married Henry. 
That fall Henry's dad persuaded them to move 
to Neerlandia and help out on the farm. Nei- 
ther Henry nor Lena enjoyed living in town, so 
on November 15, 1968, they moved to Neerlan- 
dia. Lena wrote, "T'l never forget that day, as I 
felt very sad moving to a strange community 
and leaving my family and numerous friends.” 

Henry and Lena rented a house one-half 
mile north of Neerlandia, and lived there for 
about four years. There was no indoor plumb- 
ing but at least she had running water. The first 
winter the mice did not realize that they no 
longer owned the house. In the evenings 
Henry and Lena would sit and read, and the 
mice would run around the room playing tag. 

The first year was very lonely for Lena 
Henry left early in the morning to go to the 
farm and did not return till late at night. Lena 
found it difficult to make friends in the com- 
munity. The only break in her long days was the 
time when Henry's dad would drop in to say 
hello. One day she received two kittens, one of 
which she kept in the house. Since she had no 
other company, she and the cat became quite 
attached to each other, 

Lena's life became less lonely when she be- 
gan to work at the Neerlandia Co-op in 1970. 
She worked there for three years and quit 
shortly before her first child, Doreen Hilda, 
was born October 24, 1973. In 1973 they moved 
into a small house on the yard by Henry's par- 
ents. In 1974 they bought a house from Ben 
Krikke and moved it to the farm. They were in 
the process of moving into the house when 
Lena left for the hospital to have their second 
baby, Clarence Henry, born October 6, 1974. 

In 1977 Henry and Lena decided to replace 
the sand floor in the basement with a cement 
floor. They built some temporary shelves, sus- 
pended from the ceiling, to hold such things as 
canning jars and eggs while the floor was being 
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poured. Lena did not trust the arrangement but 
she was assured that it was safe enough. At 
about 4:00 a.m. the next morning the 
Wierengas were awakened by a big crash fol- 
lowed by a tinkle, tinkle. Henry said, “Don't 
even bother to look. I know what that was.” To 
this day there are about one hundred dozen 
eggs under the Wierenga’s basement floor. For- 
tunately, Lena's fruit jars did not break. 





Back: Bryan, Henry, Lena. Front: Clarence, Doreen, 1980. 


In August 1975 Henry's dad passed away. 
This made a big difference to both Henry and 
Lena, but especially to Lena because he was 
both a father and a friend to her. Henry and 
Lena's third child, Bryan Ewald, was born Au- 
gust 26, 1978. 

In addition to farming Henry does some 
custom breaking. He is also active in the North 
Central Association for the Mentally Handi- 
capped and has served as both a board member 
and volunteer worker. 





Lena Wierenga 


JOE AND HILDA (PETERS) WIERENGA 

Joe A. Wierenga, son of Andries, had lived 
in Neerlandia for fifteen years when he was 
drafted into the army in 1943. After serving for 
three years he was discharged, and returned to 
Neeriandia to farm with his parents. On 
November 9, 1948, Joe married Hilda Peters. 
They went to live on the NE 9-61-3-5, which Joe 
had bought from Andrew Heberling. 

Joe and Hilda have four children. Their first 





son, Tony (Anthony), was born June 13, 1950 
He married Shirley van Dijken on March 22, 
1975. At first they lived in Barrhead but in 197 
they moved to the Shoal Creek area, where 
they farm. They have three children: Shane 
‘Anthony (March 23,1976), Charlene Joy (Au 
gust 20, 1978), and Cynthia Leanne (june 12, 
1980). Shirley writes the “Neerlandia Notes” for 
the Barrhead Leader. 


‘Shane, Tony, Charlene, Shirley, Cynthia, 1989. 


John, Joe and Hilda's second son, was born 
May 17, 1953. He and his wife, Carol, live in 
Edmonton where John is employed by Spiess 
Construction of Calgary. 

Joe and Hilda's only daughter, Elaine, was 
born December 3, 1958. On February 12, 1977, 
she married Fred Rau. They live with their two 
daughters in Bloomsbury. Fred is a carpenter 
and Elaine works at Four Seasons Nursery. 

Robert, the youngest son, was born May 30, 
1962. He farms with his father. 

Hilda Wierenga 


JOE AND GRACE (TUININGA) WIERENGA 

Joe Wierenga married Grace Tuininga on 
March 19, 1947, and they came to live on the SW. 
9-62-3-5. They did not own a car, so were driven 
home on their wedding night ina Model A Ford 
by Joe’s brother Lambert. 

The first three years Joe and Grace travelled 
with horse and buggy or sleigh. They had re- 
ceived two wedding gifts of twenty dollars each 
and with the money Joe bought a buggy at a 
farm auction in Mellowdale. At the sale Joe 
overheard someone say, “That fellow must 
have school children who will take the buggy to 
school.” 
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“Little did they know,” said Grace, “that that 
‘was our only means of transportation.” 

‘The Wierenga home had been built by Jerry 
Reitsma. The Reitsma family lived in it only a 
short time and then sold it to John Molodo- 
wich. John had lived in it with his family for a 
short while and sold it to Joe for $3200.00. The 
price included the coal furnace. Although Joe 
and Grace had to borrow money to pay for it, 
they felt rich. One big problem facing them, 
however, was to move the house to their quar- 
ter. Ithad a full cement basement which had to 
be taken apart. Joe spent many hours with a 
sledge hammer, cracking the cement. Then the 
house was jacked up and put on spruce skids, 
and it was ready to move. Sam Howey owned a 
D 8 Caterpillar tractor and without any diffi- 
culty moved it for twenty-five dollars. 

Then the house stood on spruce props over 
the hole which would be the basement. Joe had 
boarded it up, but the cement had not been 
poured. Joe and Grace set up the furnace be- 
cause the weather was still quite cool. In the 
middle of April, however, the spring thaw 
started, and water ran freely into the basement. 
Early one morning, they heard a bang against 
the furnace. When they investigated they 
found a muskrat swimming in the basement. 
Now and then it would bang into the furnace. 

‘The first summer the Wierengas had only a 
shallow well which had been hand-dug by Joe 
Holwerda, It had not been used for several 
years. Mice and frogs would fall in, so they 
used this water only for washing. First they 
melted clean snow for drinking and later used 
clean rainwater. Their neighbour Bert Michael 
walked over one day and told them to get water 
from his well. They appreciated his offer, and 
from then on Joe would go over with the horse 
and buggy to fill a cream can with water for 
household use. The old well was still used for 
washing and some other things. That fall they 
had a well drilled. Grace was delighted with the 
new well. Not only was the water from the old 
well unfit to drink, but the well was also along 
way from the house. One day Grace was haul 
ing water for her wash. She had just reached the 
house with two pailfuls when her two dogs 
bounded up to greet her and knocked over both 

ails. 
Pa'Gpringtime, when the birds were singing 
and making nests, was beautiful the first years 
since Joe and Grace's home was surrounded by 





bush. They could not believe the great chorus 
of birds — every bird seemed to want to be 
heard above the others. Grace wrote, “That 
spring Joe was clearing some bush away and I 
would bring lunch. There again we were de- 
lighted to see the nests of blackbirds and 
ground sparrows on the ground. They had 
never been disturbed by humans and were not 
one bit worried about us intruding on their 
privacy. We thought there couldn't be any place 
more beautiful than living near Baird Lake.” Joe 
and Grace both love nature and were living on 
‘an ideal location to enjoy the birds. Baird Lake, 
which was quite close by, helped to attract birds 
ofall kinds, especially the many different kinds 
of waterfowl. 

‘The Wierengas tamed crows several times. 
Crows tame easily since they are by nature 
scavengers and will eat whatever they can get. 
‘One year Joe and Grace kept a crow in the hen 
house over winter and were amazed to find that 
it could cackle by spring. It fooled them several 
times since its imitation was so well-done. The 
Wierengas were sorry to find the crow dead 
after it hit the power line during a storm, 


oe, 1959, 





The Wierengas also had a horned owl. It 
would sit on the porch railings and hoot. It was 
beautiful, but that summer several crows 
picked on it and Killed it 

After obtaining a license from the wildlife 
officer, Joe and Grace started raising Canada 
geese. They had a suitable location for geese 
and at first the geese did very well. Joe and 
Grace thought there was nothing more majestic 
than the pairs of geese with their new goslings 
swimming in the pond. The wild geese head- 
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ing north in the spring and south in the fall 
were attracted by the tame flock. Often fifty or 
more wild geese would land amongst the tame 
flock, and the noise as they landed about 4:00 
a.m. on a spring morning would wake the 
whole family. For some years all went well. But 
one year the skunks destroyed several nests 
and the magpies got at the eggs. The foxes or 
coyotes also took their share. Then one day a 
hunter from Ontario, not knowing the geese 
‘were tame, shot nine of them, leaving a grand 
total of one. Joe and Grace were upset, and so 
was the hunter when he found out what he had 
done. Joe told him that he mightas well take the 
birds with him but that he had to pay for them. 

When the man pulled out his wallet Joe saw 
that if he paid for the geese he would have no 
money left for the rest of his holiday. Joe said 
that he had better keep the money and send a 
cheque after he got home. For a long time Joe 
and Grace thought they would never get the 
money, but eventually a cheque arrived in the 
mail. Nevertheless, after this loss of the geese 
Joe and Grace did not feel like starting again. 

Since about 1975 the Wierengas have had 
whistling swans land on their place and stay for 
about a week at a time. The swans are beautiful 
to see and nice to listen to. A sandhill crane 
which the Wierengas had for several months 
was later taken to the Story Land Valley Zoo 
because they did not havea Ticense to keep that 
ind of bird. Joe and Grace have also raised 
pescocts, guinea hens, and silkies (an exotic 

reed of chicken) but found that to have real 
success one must have proper room and fences 
for them. The peacocks would fly over the fence 
early in the morning and get into Grace's prized 
vegetable garden so they did not last very long 
on the Wierenga farm. 

Joe and Grace also took a great interest in 
animals, but animals were not that easy to get. 
They had two baby coyotes for a few weeks, but 
the farm dog killed them. They also had two 
baby foxes but they did not do very well and 
‘were brought away. They have had a great vari- 
ety of dogs, both purebred and mongrels. One 
wast. Bernard, Barry, who served asa sleigh 
or cart dog. Joe made a harness for the dog and 
builta cart anda sleigh. The family enjoyed this 
dog and the boys, on occasion, went to the 
store with the dog and sleigh to get groceries. 
‘One time they stayed away for hours and Joe 
and Grace feared that perhaps other dogs had 





started a fight with theirs. But no, eventually 
the crew came home. The delay had been 
caused by many little boys in the hamlet who 
wanted rides on the sleigh. That dog died on 
the operating table at the veterinary clinic. 
Many tears were shed by the boys for faithful 
Barry. 

God blessed Joe and Grace with six healthy 
children, and they are doubly blessed that they 





Bruce, Joe, Brad, ¢. 1964, 


all married Christian partners. Their first child, 
Shirley Darlene, was born January 7, 1948. She 
married Case Van Beek. 

The second child, Henry Joseph, was born 
April 28, 1950. After he quit school he stayed 
home to work on the farm. On June 30, 1973, he 
married Janice Toebes, who was a certified 
nurse's aide working in The University Hospi- 
tal in Edmonton. They have two boys and one 
girl: Eldon Troy, born October 31, 1974; Kent 
Douglas, born January 10, 1977; and Marlys Joy, 
born October 14, 1980. They farm on the NE 
33-61-35. 

Clayton Bert, Joe and Grace's third child, 
‘was born May 14, 1953. Having a desire to fur- 
ther his education after high school he took two 
semesters at Dordt College. While at Dordt he 
‘met Joy (Johanna) Engelina Siebring (October 
30, 1951) whom he married July 27, 1979. Joy, 
formerly of Mill Bay, B.C., taught school in St 
Catharines, Ontario, moved to Edmonton to 
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teach in a Christian school there, and then 
came to Neerlandia where she taught for two 
years. Joy and Clayton have three children: 
‘Amanda Gail, born May 6, 1980; Julian 
Clifford, born December 5, 1981; and Caleb Jay, 
born January 20, 1984. They live in Vega on the 
SE 7-63-35. 





Jian, Joy, Clayton holding Caleb, Amanda, 1984. 


The fourth Wierenga child, Heather Irene, 
was born November 23, 1955. She married Joe 
Baker. The family was completed with the birth 
of a pair of healthy twin boys, Bruce Norman 
and Bradley Douglas, born December 18, 1959. 

The birth of twins was a complete surprise and 
meant the Wierengas had to buy one more of 
everything. 

Bruce married Diane Elizabeth Dubbeldam 
(February 19, 1957), formerly of Edmonton, on 
June 20, 1980. As a teenager Diane learned to 
weld, and worked in her dad's welding shop 
after school and during the summer holidays 
until she became a nurse. Bruce and Diane met 
at Rehoboth camp where they helped care for 
the mentally handicapped. Diane, a registered 
nurse, worked in The University and Royal Al- 
exandra hospitals before she came to Neerlan- 
dia. She now works in Barrhead General 
Hospital. Bruce and Diane's son, Benjamin 
Lee, was born October 8, 1982. Bruce and Diane 
live in the Shoal Creek area on the SE 20-61-2-5. 

Brad farms and has also spent several win- 
ters in the bush working for Jack Bozak (B & W 


Bruce holding Benjamin, 1963, Inset Diane, 1964. 


Sawmill). He and his family presently live on 
the NW 3-62-3-5. Brad married Fern Nanninga 
on October 27, 1979. They have one son, Daniel 
Allen, born March 23, 1984. Fern worked in 
Neerlandia Co-op for several years before her 
marriage. Fern is as interested in hunting and 
trapping as Brad is. She helps with all aspects 
including setting traps and skinning the ani- 
mals. Such is her dedication to the sport that 
she had allowed Brad to rest the gun on her 
shoulder to steady it for a good shot. 





Fern, Brad, 1989. 


Daniel, 1984. 


The Wierenga children have many happy 
memories of their life on the SW of 9. Their 
father often worked from dawn to dusk, but on 
Saturday evenings he quit working early and 
spent time with his family. The children re- 
member this as a cosy time. There was some- 
thing especially nice about having Dad in the 
house. Joe enjoyed the land and the crops. 
Many evenings were spent walking through 
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the fields with the boys. He often returned 
from the field with his flat, tweed cap full of 
duck or Hungarian partridge eggs to be placed 
under a bantam or some other broody hen. 

Joe, a quiet, even-tempered man, is known 
and respected for his level-headed, thoughtful 
approach to problems. He is a man of few 
words — but they are well-chosen. 

Grace worked just as hard as Joe, though 
her domain was the house and garden. A 
down-to-earth homemaker, she enjoyed her 
large garden and did a lot of canning and pre- 
serving. She loves baking bread, rendering 
lard, and making soap. She also took an active 
part in the farmwork, doing chores in the busy 
season. More outgoing than Joe, she sees the 
humour in almost every situation. She has a 
hearty laugh and relates humourous incidents 
with great gusto. 

‘Through the years, dozens, maybe hun- 
dreds of people, have dropped in to have a cup 
of coffee, some of Grace's good homebaking, 
and an hour or two of conversation — serious as 
well as humourous. Both Joe and Grace are 
concerned members of the church and com- 
munity in which they live. 





‘Standing: Clayton, Shirley, Heather, Henry. Seated: Joe, Brad, 
Grace, Bruce. 


Joe and Grace have many wonderful memo- 
ries of raising their family. There was never a 
dull moment, Their home was a beehive of 
activity. A set of twins, with a million ideas, 
made for many clotheslines full of clothes, 
much careful watching, and many a good 
laugh. Travelling was never an important thing 
in the Wierengas’ lives. They enjoyed what 
they were doing and were thankful to be 
healthy. They have found Neerlandia a great 
place to live and raise a family and hope to 
spend their remaining years here. 

Grace Wierenga 


LAMBERT AND SOPHIE (ANEMA) 
WIERENGA 

Lambert H. Wierenga married Sophie Ane- 
ma on June 24, 1949, in a double wedding with 
Sophie's sister Frances and Jake Bol. The wed- 
ding took place upstairs in the Neerlandia Co- 
op, which was being used to hold services since 
the Christian Reformed Church burned down. 
Lambert and Sophie started farming with three 





Lambert, Sophie, 1949, 


milk cows, two horses, and a few pigs, one of 
which some pranksters tried unsuccessfully to 
catch and put in their bed on their wedding 
night. 

‘Lambert and Sophie began their married 
life on the SW 32-61-35, which Lambert had 
bought in 1949 from his dad. The farm had been 
cleared except for about twenty acres which 
Lambert cleared with his self-made brush piler 
in front of the tractor. At the same time he 
purchased the NW 29-61-3-5, which was com- 
prised mostly of heavy bush, and about two 
years later Sophie applied for a homestead (NE 
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30-61-3-5). Hardships arose in the early years of 
their marriage with hail, frost, and wetness 
causing three crop failures within four years, 

Snowfall in those days was so heavy that it 
was not unusual to be drifted in several times 
during the winter. This led Lambert and two of 
his neighbours to build a wooden snowplow. 
One winter in the early 50s, Lambert got caught 
in sucha terrible snowstorm that he was forced 
to leave the car stranded on the road, buried to 
the roof in snow. Then, being unable to clear 
the road with his wooden snowplow, he 
crossed the fields to the Corner, where he met 
Albert Tiemstra with his steel V snowplow. To- 
gether with the two tractors and Albert's plow, 
they opened up the highways, byways, and 
driveways of Neerlandia. 

Lambert has always been inventive. At the 
age of sixteen he designed and built a wind- 
charger which used a 12-volt generator. It sup- 
plied power for lights in the house and was 
used for charging batteries as well. He also 
made electric fencers from coils taken from old 
Model T Ford cars and Fordson tractors. 

‘After he was married, Lambert spent many 
winter evenings in his garage, fixing and mak- 
ing things from scratch. Sometime after the 
snowstorm episode, he constructed his own 
steel V snowplow. Other projects he made 
through the years include a scooter, a front-end 
loader, a garden tractor and trailer, and a tractor 
cab. When it was too cold to work in the garage, 
whatever needed fixing was hauled into the 
house. Fortunately, the kitchen was large 








Harvey, Darlene on homemade tractor and trailer, 1955. 


enough to contain the motors, motorbikes, 
snowmobile caboose, or whatever else man- 
aged to find its way in. 

Lambert and Sophie's first child, Darlene 
Faye, arrived April 23, 1950. After graduating 
from high school in 1968, she moved to Edmon- 
ton. She is presently head teller at The Bank of 
Commerce. On February 23, 1979, she married 
Derk Op den Dries. He works as a machinist, 
and they live in Sherwood Park. 

The Wierenga’s first son, Harvey George, 
was born January 9, 1953. Already at a very 
early age he enjoyed hunting ground squirrels 
and exploring nature. He still loves the out- 
doors to the extent that all of his hobbies re- 
volve around nature, including outdoor pho- 
tography, bush exploration, hunting, and 
trapping. Harvey chose to remain on the farm 
with his father, and together they raise hogs, 
beef cattle, and grain. On June 29, 1979, he 
married Marge Neumann. Marge, born De- 
cember 14, 1960, grew up in Vega. They have 
been blessed with two children, Trenton 
Nathan (July 4, 1980) and Teneale Lynn (Febru- 
ary 10, 1982). 








‘Marge, Trenton, Teneale, Harvey, 1983. 


Lambert and Sophie's third child, Rhonda 
Mae, born November 28, 1955, loved being out- 
doors as well. When her brothers went on their 
little hunting expeditions, she was right there. 
After graduating from high school, she com- 
pleted a irdzessing course at NAIT in 1982. 

the enjoys all sports, especially softball and 
broomball, and has been selected as Most Valu- 
able Player and All-Star at a national level. 

Next in the family came Philip John, born 
April 22, 1960. He was an adventurous little 
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fellow, always on the go. On September4, 1982, 
he married Karen Los of Edmonton. Phil is a 
mechanic in Spruce Grove, and Karen is a hair- 
dresser in Edmonton. 

Last, but not least, Pearl Anne was born 
August 20, 1964. Also fascinated with nature, 
she spent many hours exploring the bush for 
plants, the pond for water life, and the manure 
pile for maggots to feet the pet crow (the latter 
interest soon faded). She was exceedingly fond 
ofall the farm animals, especially the cats, ban- 
tams, and peacocks that she raised. Pearl re- 
ceived the Rutherford Scholarship and 
presently using it to further her education in 
the nursing program at the U of A. 






Pearl, Phil, Rhonda, 1966. 





All the Wierenga children were fond of ani- 
mals. In the spring of 1969 they made plans to 
raise a pair of two-week-old sparrow hawks. 
The hawks became so tame that they would 
ride on the children’s heads or shoulders, and 
fly to meet them as they came off the school 
bus. The little falcons were named Bonnie and 
Clyde and would come toa human perch when 
called. They had a great appetite for diced raw 
meat (which became a chore to obtain and pre- 
pare). As the weather grew colder that fall, they 
started to roost in the barn loft at night. Since it 
was quite damp there, they died from a respira- 
tory condition. 

‘Then in 1971 the Wierengas decided to try 


raising a pet crow. It thrived well on bread 
soaked in milk as the main course, and an occa- 
sional side order of worms or maggots. The 
crow was named Inky and became a real pet. 
He would meet the family at the door every 
morning and come when called by name. Phil 
even taught it to ride on the handlebars of his 
bike, though it tottered back and forth to keep 
its balance. It would raid the strawberry patch 
while the family weeded the garden and often 
scared them by suddenly and silently landing 
on their backs. One morning Inky did not come 
when called and, after much searching, they 
found him dead under the power pole. Fe had 
met his untimely death by electrocution when 
he perched on the transformer. 

Sophie always loved working outdoors, so 
she got to help with all the fun things like 
hauling grain, baling, doing chores, and milk- 
ang the family cow. Eler pride and joy was al 
ways her garden, its surplus frequently shared 
with friends and neighbours. A good: supply of 
baked goods had to be kept on hand at all times 
to keep Lambert happy, even though she had 
less interest in housework than outdoor work. 
Modern conveniences, however, made the 
housework slightly more enjoyable. Hot and 
cold water at the turn of a tap was much appre- 
ciated after having had to carry water by pail 
from the well. Also, the electric clothes dryer 
sure was an improvement over hanging the 
clothes outside in the winter, hauling them in 
stiff as boards, and finally drying them on lines 
and racks in the house anyway. 

Lambert has always had a great interest in 
the outdoors. His experience ranges from 
hunting squirrels during class time to trekking 
many a mile into the bush to get big game (anc 
almost as many a mile back out without getting 
his game). Most of his children have followed in 
his footsteps by becoming fishermen and 
“Great White Hunters.” Lambert served on the 
Neerlandia Sports committee and on the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church building committee fora 
number of years. He was forced to overcome 
his shyness when he was often required to 
make grand appearances at the front of the 
church to adjust the microphone system. Lam- 
bert suffered three major heart attacks from 
1981 to 1983, but being a strong man and with 
God's grace, he continues to carry out his daily 
activities. 





Sophie Wierenga 
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You know you're a Neerlandian when 

*you stay bya friend’s house 

*you pass peppermints in church. 

*you can tell the relationship between any of the Nanningas, 
Tuiningas, or Wierengas. 

*you can answer all the questions of the Bible category in quiz 
games — but none of the entertainment ones. 

“you're not surprised when Rev. Vriend forgets to have the 
offering taken during a church service. 

*you say pantses instead pants. 

*you booch animals instead of butchering them. 

*you are the same big as, the same old as, the same heavy as 
someone else — instead of the same size, the same age, and the 
same height 

*you come at 8:15 p.m. to a meeting that starts at 8:00 p.m. 

*you go acrosst the road to the neighbours, 

*you say, “Will youse guys come in for coffee?” 

*you hit the difch on the way to the store and the news gets 
there before you do. 

you dial the wrong number, but talk for fifteen minutes any- 
way. 

” syou say, “That sow, he had ten litle pigs.” 
*in spite of all its faults, you still think Neerlandia is the best 
place in the world. 





‘Neeriandians booched in pioneer days. They still booch today. Left: Jack Campbell, Peter Kampnar Sr. with his grandson Jack 


‘Campbell. Fight: Lambert A. Wierenga, Gerben Tiemstra (squatting) 
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Friends and Neighbours 


The Hendricks. They lived on the SE 
216235, 


Johanna Oldegbers (centre) poses with her daughter Petertio. 
‘Schoonekamp, her granddaughter Jennie Nanninga, and her 
‘great-grandson Manny Nanninga, 1936. (Jenny sewed the 
‘utt she is wearing). 


Back: Sadie Tuininga. Centre: Annie, 

Bertha, Carrie Tuininga. Seated: 

Tena Terpsma. Front: Grace Tu- Albert Mast, son of Albert and Ever. 

Ininga, Harty Schell, c. 1924 ‘dina, with one of the family dogs, 
Sport, 1940s. 
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Coming to a New Land 





TICE TO. PASSENGER 


Thin Ticket rust be nresonied| 
wt aang ‘card 20, Agent 

Bort of anding and witfnot 
Bota for pascage uniess stam 





























19 a by him. | 
Uitepraak. *) ‘See Clause 7 of Contract. | 

Hotels. Hotel. hotel This Ticket must be etm 

Gemeubileorde kamers. |Furnished rooms. |fotnisjtroemz. Agent ch Port of Lanaing imines) 

Pension. [Boardinghouse | boardinghews. S 

Goeden dag, heeft u|Good day, have you| koeddee}, hev joe 2 

‘eene kamet voor mij?| a room for me? | roem for mic. | 

Ja, mijnheer, wil u [Yes sir, will yon |jes sor cewiljoe — 

60. goed a, bine) kindly step In ‘kajadii step in. | one eomonant CLAss pusenee 

Ue zal den heer des jl kaol dhe lendlord. ‘Stamm erayenn Warten ot auzany 


~~ mises roepen. lord. 
De vrouw des buizes.| The landlady. dhe lendleedi. 
Neem plaats, asjeblieft [Pray, take a seat. | preej teek 2 sie. 
Wilt u z00 goed zijn |Will you kindly show | ewil joe kajudlt 











ma goed foe omy?” | Shook stems. 
Bice! 
eee, fre oat rdims” —fabe fant soem, 
Bestawe, [ite satioom [te 
Be eaeiiame,| The par oe 
Be Sitamer. The Satingroom, | dho Siting roem 
ce. eee eee 
Te a TSiepne | snd Sd 
i Se ie 
> Me mish cee’ ine| (SR « sal toom,Laprot 3 sol oem alten 
kamer hebben, niet] not too dear, ‘not toew dier, 1 aie ra 
eo ee eine 
tsb ene oe eae 
eet ati dont tke 100m joes dbizroem Fearon 


net. 
Ik wil cone stile ka-|1 want a quiet room. |ajoewont 2 kwajt roem. 








‘mer hebben. . 
Iside bediening en licht|Is_servise anid light]is servis en’ lajt in- 

mede in den prijs | incleded? loedid. 

begrepen ? 

Goed, ik zal deze ka-|Well, I shall take this] oewel alteek dhiz roem ‘Gomiract 24 & 

‘mer nemen. room Seren ett 


| 
Hoeveel  berekeat 1/How much do you |hewmuts| docjoe 
‘voor de kamer per| charge the room for) tsjardz] dha roem 
dag, per week, pet| the day forthe week,| for ho dee for dha 
mand? | or te imonh "| evi ford min 


in re 














Dia =e als in Holl, de, — a0, zie § 1. — t, sie §4—. cow, 
tie § 10 der vitepraakregels. — 9 —oet als in het Fratiache coeur, 
= Ke als in Fool, ditbuik, — dh = zachte th, — e, zie §8. 











Many documents were needed for immigration. On far right a picture of Della Anema 
taken in South Dakota about 1909. 
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Photos were taken outside because cameras had no 
flash. Back: Lucas, Lula, Pauline. Front: Jacob, Raph, 
Margaret Sturwoid, c. 1922. 


‘Nelly van Dalen babysiting Annie Emmerzael at the Alldressed upto have their picture taken, The Groothuis 


pleni, . 1917. How styles have changed! family: Wouter, Johanna holding Sena, Dick, 1921 
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Family Snapshots 


Both boys and girls wore dresses when they were 


abies. Here Rule Sturwold holds one of her children, 
early 1920s, 


‘Soon after they arrived in Neeriandia, Bil! Bouwman 
took this picture of his wife, Anna, and their three chil- 
‘ren Henry, Grace, and Ben. What a big smile, Ben! 


In 1926 Annie, Rulie, and Jenny Schoonekamp posed 
with their only brother, Albert 


On the way to catechism: Jenny and Andrew L. 
Wierenga, ?, Bertha Wierenga, Dena Huinink. In Ed- 
‘monton, c. 1990. 
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After the War was Over 


‘ i 


Dick and Corrie Froma with their children, Martha, 
Emma, Rinie, and Jerry at a church picnic in 1964. 


‘Some immigrant families lived inthis house, which be 
langed to Catherine Holwerda. 


Bart and Jean Vander Wal came fo Neerlandia in 1955. 
Bart worked in the Co-op until they moved to California 
in 1960, 


‘The immigrants had to rely on horsepower to get to 
church. Henk Navis and his parents ready 10 set out 


(On Sundays the immigrants were invited over fora vist. The Vander Vaart 
‘and Boschma families of Barrhead are visting the Albert Mast family. Back: 
slkke and Tamme Boschma, John Kroeze, Dirk and Albertie Vander Vaart, 
‘Alice Mast, Annie Piers, Everdina, Bill Joe, and Albert Mast. Front: Little 


limmigrants with wagon. 
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THIS IS NEERLANDIA 



































































































This is Neerlandia 





1. A view of the hamlet — Clarence Ottis. 
2. Haren the woods — Harvey Wierenga, 
3. Swallowtail buttery. 
4 Bluebells (tall lungwort) — Harvey Weerenga. 
8. Garden spider web with morning dew — Elsie Navis. 
&. Highbush cranberry in fal. 
7. Black poplar loaded with seed. 
8. Bunchberry — David Baker 
3, Robin's nest — Jim Bosma, 
10, Prickly rose — Bernice Fisher 
11, Buttorcups (marsh marigolds) — Harvey Wierenga. 
12. Red squire 
13, The settlers’ helper 
14, Barley ready to harvest — Diane Wrerenga. 
15. Combining — Shirley Wierenga. 
16, Ducks among the bulrushes — Bernice Fisher 
17, Poplar trees in winter — Harvey Wierenga. 
18. Fall splendour — Haney Wierenga, 
19. Baled hay — Alvina Dost 
20. The bow of promise — Shelley Bos. 
21. Muskeg — Harvey Wierenga. 
22. Annarrow country road — Elsie Navis. 
23. A wooded pasture — Aivina Dost. 
24. Golden glory — canola — Elsie Navis, 
25. Ahanested feld — Alvina Dost, 
126. Early winter along the creek — Harvey Wierenga. 
27. Lumber in the making — Henry Nanninga, 
28. Fall sky. 
29. Round bales stacked for winter — Elsie Navis. 
‘30. Bumper crop — Eina Siebring 
531. Spraying pesticides by airplane — Henry Nanninga, 
'32. Oil painting by Janna Oldegbers prior to 1917 — 
Glarence Othuis. 
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THE HAMLET 


Neerlandia is a farming community but the hub of activity is the hamlet. Here, where church, 
school, garage, and store have long stood, each on one corner of a crossroads, much activity takes 
place, Most religious, educational, social, and business activities take place in the hamlet. Itis in the 
hamlet that the people of Neerlandia meet and interact. To know the people of the district one must 
recognize the place of the hamlet in their lives. Its importance is illustrated by its nickname: The 
Centre. 


Looking northeast, c, 1926, 


‘The term *hamlet” is used throughout the prairie 
provinces to describe a small unincorporated rural com 
‘munity. Bill Olthuis, former county councillor, believes 
Neerlandia became a hamlet in the 1940s. Allan Charles, 
present county manager, states that Neerlandia probably 
Fecame a hamlet by an order ofthe Minister 

As the settlement developed, the need for 
public and social services arose. They were lo- 
cated at the central area which is now called the 
hamlet of Neerlandia. Next the need for a resi- 
dential area grew. These areas were provided 
by subdividing farm land adjacent to road- 
ways. The subdivisions were described by 
metes and bounds and the residents were 
given a Certificate of Title. However, some plots 
of land not served by a public access road were 
also entered in by private treaty and were de- 
scribed, for example, as one-half acre north of a 
specific point. This did not constitute a legal 
description so no title of ownership was possi- 
ble. This was resolved with the assistance of the 
County of Barrhead and the co-operation of the 
title holders of the hamlet area. A replotting of 
the area and a legal survey were carried out in 

















Looking west, early 1929, 





Looking south, 1940s. 


the early sixties, In the replotting, roadways 
and access were included. A more responsible 
procedure is now followed for subdividing land 
within the hamlet area since all plans must be 
approved by County and Provincial au- 
thorities. 

Wm. Olthuis 
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Looking north, 1951. 


Looking northeast, 1951. 
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Neerlandia, 1950. 
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FAMILY LIFE 


.ost of the Neerlandia pioneers were Christian people. They 
believed that their lives were in God's hand and that their purpose 
in life was to serve Him. They believed that God planned for people 
to live together in families and that, as parents, they were expected 
to love and nurture the children God gave to them. Indeed, one of 
the motivations for seeking a new land was to provide a better life 
for their children, They wanted to establish a Christian community 
to provide a better environment in which to raise their children, 
‘The children for their part were expected to love, honour, and obey 
their parents. All of this was to be done out of obedience to God. 

ut of love for God and a desire to know and do His will the 
pioneers turned to God's Word. Mealtimes began with a prayer 
asking God’s blessing on the food they were to eat and thanking 
Him for His care of them. At the end of each meal a portion of 
Scripture was read; this was followed with another prayer. The 
‘common practice was to read through the Bible beginning with the 
first chapter of Genesis and to continue reading one chapter each 
mealtime until the last chapter of Revelations was read. Then the 
reading would begin at the beginning of the Bible again, Children 
were taught to seek God's guidance in all of their lives and to go to 
Him in prayer. Before going to bed at night, the parents and chil- 
dren would kneel beside their beds to pray to God. 

Parents tried to show by their lives that they loved the Lord. In 
the midst of the hardships of pioneering they tried to find time to 
spend with their children. There were close family ties. That is not 
to say that all was peace and harmony. The Neerlandians were 
sinful people in a sinful world. There were breakdowns in the 
communication between parent and child. Some parents got so 
caught up in the struggle to make a living that they lost sight of the 
more important goal: to serve God. And some of the children as 
they reached adulthood strayed from the faith causing their parents 
anguish. For most part though, family life was stable and satisfying 
because there was purpose and direction to the lives of the people. 





Homemade willow broom, 















Yow we fave finaly arrived at our destination. What a 
tedious trip we had. We stopped in Edmonton fora coupe of 
mmonts and gt some suppes and so Henk could get lok 
atthe place we were to go and build a log cabin. You can’t 
believe how big Canada is. We thought we'd never get to 
Edmonton and then what a trouble to get a place to stay wath 
so many litle ones. I'm lonesome already for our cozy place 
back there. 

We are right in the bush and can't see any neighbors, 
altfough some do live a quarter mile away. We are glad to be 
by ourselves but how fard it is to find out how to do 
everything. We fave to dig a well as we are getting water 


Letters to Mother 
x _ from a slough. Horrible yellow water! We have a sod roof 
‘Neerland, Alberta an sure hape to improve that as soon as we pos can, as 

June 1, 1937 that is ae leak proof. 
‘Dear Motfer ‘What a chore to wash for the baby and allt ofiers. 1 


would be ashamed for you to see my wash now. I have 
learned to bake bread! It was barely edible at first but is 
geting beter. Ii so ard to know how tof the siove. Either 
ie bread is black ontop or it stays pretty pale. At least we 
fave food. 
Its suc a problem to Know fow to Keep the food good. 
Thefles ave 58 many ways to getin. We de havea garden 
ofsorts and {am thankful for that. 10 build a smudge (a fire 
that keeps burning but is mostly smoke) so we can eep te 
Areadful mosquitos away. There are so mary 
Itisa lovely country hough and we are happy fo oun so 
‘much land. The men are ba ‘every day. gaits down the 
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trees so we will beable to grow oats forte horses and fed for 
the cons too. 

Everyone is prety well in the same position — no 
cash, but cheerful and we do lke to visit with tem and get 
some advice about life fre. 

“There are no docors close by but we do Fave a couple of 
women who are fandy and wall Kelp in cfildbirth or minor 
problems. It makes me rather nervous to think of faving a 
baby out here but the Lord fas helped us tus far and am 
confident He will inthe future. 

Can you imagine Henk ralking cons and me churning 
bute baking bread and weeding the garden? The men here 
all fad to make teir own lg komes ana then not any of them 
fad ever done that ite. It is amazing fow people have 
adjusted but its nat easy 

The children love the freedom, they are running wild 
fere. No one to contend with and they find their own fun. 
“They are barefoot so far but we will fave to get some warmer 
footwear before winter, as we are told that it gets very cold 
and there ts lols of snow wich stays all winter — from 
November to April. Can you imagine tha ‘We can cut hay 
for te animals inthe sloughs so we will have some food for 
the ctl. 

Those of us who can, walk to church down a trail 
through the bush. Ibis quite a long way to go. ‘We cannot 
teh te sil gue eve or df ole cater 
Henk, or I stay home. We have church only inthe afternoon 
sinc itis so far for most people to go. 

‘We will try our best out fere but do miss you al so very 
‘much and our cozy country. I can fardly belive we are here 

So far we have « couple of forses and a few cows and a 
wagon, a sleigh, and plow. Its a start. Our furniture is 
‘minimal and its not so cozy in he house but we are looking to 
the future. 





‘Remember usin your prayers to Him whois eve faithful 
and in wom we trust 

Your loving dauglter 

‘Reta 


Neerlandia, Alberta 
January 12, 1918 
Dear Mother, 

It fas been a long time waiting on your letter but it finally 
came, Ittakes a while to get out ere — even if te leter sin 
Canada ittakes along time a get to Neerlandia, How glad 
we were to hear from you all again! 

Ie are all well altfough ‘Ben has such a swollen throat 
it quinzy we thought he would choke but, thank God it 
broke and fe is on the mend again 

seems all my time is spent washing and drying lotes 
inthis cold country. Then we ang the clothes out they freeze 
solid but don't dry, we fave clothes hanging all through the 
fouse all week. is 

We got a small grinder and some wheat so the cfildren 
grind it and I make brown bread from i 

tis a long ride to the store and when its so cold one 
fardly dares venture out. Even inthe house te frosts on te 
blankets in the morning 

Of, I should mention that before I can feat water to 
swash, I fave to melt alot of snow for wash water. Our well 
was not very deep and is quite low and the cattle need that 
now so we use snow forall our needs. We fave a large barrel 
near the door and keep filling it with snow and it slot melts. 
‘That doesn't make the house warmer eitier (the snow coming 
in 








Henk is cutting and sawing wood for the stoves every 
day: My you can't imagine ow cold i gets fre! 

When te weaters abit warmer the cfildren play inte 
snow. They don't fave school out fere during the winter 
because itis too cold to walk so far and gets dark early to. 

(On Sundays we put fay in the sleigh and swarm up some 
big stones and put them in te sleigh fo Keep our feet warm 
‘During the service many people put the stones on the long 
Featerso they willbe warm on the way home, You will very 
likely laugh at our way of ife, and sometimes we do to, but 
the reality is there and we strive to make the best of it 

‘Weare all looking to te future and will ry to work hard 
to make a living fre. People are friendly and families often 
visit each ater a woe day. Te children think that is such 
fsa tis alo god for usw exchange es and star ou 
troubles. 

‘We fope you write soon 





Your loving daughter 
Reta 
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Neerlandia, Alberta 
July 32, 1919 
Dear Mother 

Hor time fies! Now we are well into the surmmer. We 
fave built a better house and barn and also cleared some land 
for oats and wheat 

We have a garden and so fave fresh vegetables whic 
felps so much to make the meals. Also the cow freshened so 
we Fave mulk and butter again. 

‘The men are very busy cutting fay with te scythe. We 
fope tw get a few more cows and two more horses to til the 
lard. 

We are having another cild. Don't worry about me 
though as te mid-wife is a very capable person. “People ere 
speak ighlyof fer. It will bea few montis yet and fiope itis 
before the cold sets in 

‘The docor lives about 35 miles from here an is called 
for only in an emergency. ‘here is only one phone in this 
area, so most people fave a long way to goto cal the doctor. 

Itis amazing tough that we who live fre, fave been 
spre many amen tat around oral Witte bad 
fl tat was fer in the late winter many were n ed for a few 
days but all were spared, Isn't that amazing! 

The summers are so beautiful kere. ‘The moose are seen 
every once in awhile. Soon we wil try to shoot one and have 
‘meat for the winter. We can fear so many birds, the ducks 
and the geese ata distance and not to forget te frogs singing 
inthe ponds or sloughs. We sil ave lots of mosquitoes bit 
are geting a tina tem. In te sumer ne walk 
to church we take branctes from the trees to ward them off 

Money is so scarce fer. Its hard o find enough to buy 
stamps and put a nickel in the collection. ‘The barest neces 
sities are brought in 50 if we're out of paper, ink, or pencils 
you just can't get tem unless someone comes from Edmonton 
and Knows you need i, 

One fighligftis te visit ofthe Rawleigh man. Ofcourse 
fe as many goodies for baking and illness. The ehildren are 
very excited wen re comes as we don't fave many coming 
from the outside 

We are fortunate o fave sold afew muskrat and weasel 
furs, s0 we can buy linement, one Bottle for rubbing on sore 
‘muscles, and one bottle to take internally wfien you fave a 
stomach acfe, a large bor of salve which seems to be good for 
all ailments and a few small items. Usually te Kind man 
gives the children each a stick of gum and you can imagine 
iow happy they are, 

It will be hard for you to realize tat our cattle are notin 

















pastures fenced in. ‘They can roam for several miles to find 
fodder. Last week ‘Ben came fome at 10:00 a.m. with te 
cons to milk. He left at 6:00 a.m. already. Out fer each 
settler fas bells on tir cows. ‘Each farmer knows the sound 
of their bell, so can find therm. But when it raining lie it 
twas this morning, the cows stand stil in some bushes and tis 
fad to find her 

As vou can see it is not the regular life we fad in 
Holland. We do miss you terribly and the coziness ofthe 
neighbors and friends. ‘But we are thankful we are all well 
and fope someday to see you again. ‘Pease write soon we 
long for your leter and also the periodicals you send us. 


With love, 
‘Reta 
Hollen 19 Apr 1g 2 3 

clan mij Lacerrarbybastadam tnigingt 
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By ecce-acefeck neared 
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Gab gerondbeid. wreeon-vecesproed” 
Me teagetlen of tae pron 


Skuds lesfilen ity sie goede weiimdeckapp 
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Findlaw dathol nvdtsh coor barren 
One dan coh ree fer-hevibe gaat 


GG tally se-inog dl 2738 mien 
Koowil by weeagdeals by bad 
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20C was de tae mag 20m or 





Diavroel dan on heed garden ona 
Keowel im aver alo Aepenspoed 
bv bart gy wernt ladecland 
Roo desk gre etane ele veeendenhand 


Tarhariimeriing- aan 
YU! Lrcblaas behgenval, ra fisglrcir 
# Cook Mellen 
Friends were lett bohind when people emigrated from the 
\Notherlands. A tiend of the Fylaarsdams wrote In Bas- 
Tiaanjes autograph album before they let. 





cise bucceoran. 
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ARIE’S CABIN 

Arie’s log cabin was 14 by 20 by 8-feet high, 
made of logs. The roof was made of rails cov- 
ered with a layer of wild hay. Over that was a 
layer of tar paper and over that dirt orsods. This, 
was not always waterproof, but it was warm in 
the winter and cool in the summer. Arie had a 
stove and an airtight heater in the middle of the 
room; the stovepipe had an oil tin around it 
where it went through the roof. The cabin had 
only one room. The beds were at one end — 
bunks made of four boards and the spring was 
made of boards too! We had straw fora mattress 
and a couple of horse blankets for covers, but 
after a day's work in the bush at 50-below zero 
you did not need a featherbed in which tosleep. 
Ben Lievers 





FLOORS 
“We had just a lumber floor, with dirt right 
under the bed. But the Anemas had a painted 
floor and Messelinks also had a nice floor — it 
had been scrubbed white.” 
Gladys (Kippers) Strydhorst 





Neighbours helped each other build houses. Kiaas Kritke 
helping Henry Michael. 
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FURNISHINGS 

Ben Lievers made much of the early furni- 
ture used by the settlers. Our beds were iron 
with wire springs; the mattresses made of 
heavy ticking stuffed with straw. 

Our first sofa was a Winnipeg couch. This 
couch had a spring bottom with a double mat- 
tress on top, with a flounce hanging over the 
side. When it was pulled out it provided sleep- 
ing space for two, the double mattress becom- 
ing a single mattress. 

Everything we purchased, with the exc 
tion of groceries, was obtained from the Eaton’s 
or Simpson's catalogue. 

My children have asked where we got 
enough money to buy food and clothing until 
such time as we were able to sell grain, eggs, 
and cream. I don’t really know, but we always 
had enough to eat, clothes to wear, and a roof 
over our heads, 





Susie Vanee 





Anne Elgersma house. 


BLESSING IN DISGUISE 
‘The dugout cabin my dad made was really a 
blessing in disguise — we had no bedbugs. In 
his ignorance he had built the cabin of poplar 
logsso heavy we could lift them only fourhigh. 





But bedbugs don’t live in poplars — only in 
spruce. They're still around, you know. If you 
g0 to the bush and make a fire of spruce, you 
can smell them. 

Gerri Bozak 





Kippers' fist house. 


HAULING FIREWOOD 

With empty sleighs the men would leave 
in the morning. A couple of axes and a crosscut 
saw were hooked to the back bunk. The driver 
would stand and balance himself on the front 
bunk and with the jingle of bells and the snort 
of horses they would be off on a trot. By the 
time the men arrived in the bush they were cold 
but when they began working they soon 
warmed up. All aftemoon the men worked, 
getting the sleighs loaded with logs. By late 
afternoon they were ready to go. 

The return trip took much longer. The 
horses would strain to get the load out of the 
bush and onto better trails. Once this was at- 
tained the progress was steady with the occa- 
sional stop for a rest. Those at home would be 
waiting with anticipation for their return. On 
cold winter evenings they could be heard long 
before they were seen. The creak and groan of 
the sleigh and the snorting of the horses, would 
mingle with the complaining squeal of cold 
metal dragging over snow-packed roads. 
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SILVERWARE 
Mother wrapped the silverware in flannel 
and stuck it in between the logs so it wouldn’t 
tarnish, 
Gerri Bozak 


ECRU CURTAINS 
Nearly everyone had these ecru lace cur- 
tains, and they would fade white unevenly in 
the sunlight. To make them one colour we 
would soak them in coffee until the whole cur- 
tain was the same colour again. 
Minnie Plantinga 


Clarence Tuininga house. 


LITTLE ENEMIES 

Here are some of the drawbacks of home- 
steading in the bush country of Alberta. First, 
no roads; second, too much bush and too many 
trees that had to be grubbed out by hand with 
an axe. Too much water in the summer and too 
much snow in the winter and too cold — down 
to 50-below sometimes — and sometimes too 
hot in the summer and not to forget the mos- 





‘Doovile’, the Klaas Tuininga house, Bertha Wierenga and 
Jennie Tuininga infront. 





quitoes and the pest they were to men and 
animals. There were mosquitoes in the morn- 
ing and in the evening but as soon as the sun 
came out they retired till night and the bull flies 
took over. They liked sunshine and the blood of 
animals. If you were working with oxen you 
would have to go home and put them in the 
barn because otherwise they would put their 
tails in the air and would go with the imple- 
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ment, plow, or wagon anyway. These bull flies 
would bite and hold on till they were satisfied. | 
guess that is the reason they were named bull 
flies; they looked like a bulldog. If they once 
have taken a bite they held on to it but they 
seldom attacked men. They were about the size 
of a bee. Then we had what the Indians called 
no-see-ums — you could hardly see them be- 
cause they were so small. They bit too and 
really were a pest. They would settle under you 
collar or under you cap and start to suck blood 
and the itch was awful. So was the swelling 
afterwards. 

But lam glad to say I did not see a bull fly or 
a no-see-um for the last few years. The mos- 
quitoes are still with us, but not as bad as in the 
first years. So are the rabbits but only a few, not 
in the millions. 








Ben Lievers 


MOSQUITOES 

The mosquitoes were one plague and the 
rabbits another. But the rabbits we could eat; 
the mosquitoes ate us! “What are those mos- 
quitoes good for?” someone asked. Don't 
know? To keep the lazy fellow working — y 
could not lie down on your work to take a rest. 
If you could do your work with one hand the 
other was kept busy slapping the mosquitoes. 
And if you needed both hands for your work — 
for example cutting grass — you had to put an 
extra coat or shirt on, a screen over your head, 
and leather gloves on your hands. But the 
worst of it was when you came home tired and 
went to bed. Then you would heara “friend” on 
your ear and slap with your hand and miss, 
then you would hear “friend” on your other ear 
and maybe this time you did kill one. Some- 
body said ten would be out for the funeral! We 
did find out they did not like smoke — so we 














made a smoke fire in front of the house and, 
before we went to bed, a smoke fire in the stove 
in the house but I sometimes thought the cure 
was worse than the sickness — sore eyes — 
tearful eyes. 


Ben Lievers 


HUNTING AND TRAPPING 

From the time I could get around by myself 
was always interested in trapping. I started out 
snaring rabbits — some we fed to pigs, some we 
ate, and we even dried some skins and 
wrapped them around our feet for footwear. 
That was in 1919, I guess 

Then, later on when I was a little older, 
eighteen or nineteen, was my first time out 
hunting. John Terpsma was going to come with 
me but he never showed up. So on my own, | 
went actoss the lake and headed into the bush 
west of Baird Lake. It was all wild timber — 
there wasn’t a trail anywhere. I wasn’t in the 
bush too far when I saw a lot of tracks and I was 
puzzled which ones to follow. I stood there, 
and here I heard a crashing through the bush 
and here came a moose. [lifted up my rifle but 
shook so badly that I thought I'd never be able 
to shoot him. I leaned backwards and steadied 
myself against a tree. I fired two shots and then 
the moose was gone. But I had drawn blood. I 
could see by its crossing the windfalls that I had 
shot him somewhere up high. At another place 
in the snow, up high on the trees, I saw blood so 
Tknew I'd shot it on the back somewhere. But it 
was getting dark and it was a little snowy, so I 
went home. On the way I had the mishap of 
falling with my horse and hurt my leg. told my 
dad where I left the trail and he went back the 
next day. He followed the moose tracks for 
about a mile. Then he found the moose pretty 
well stiffened up and shot it. The next day we 
brought it home. You had to dress moose right 
away — otherwise it would have the red-willow 
taste. 

From there on I went hunting quite a lot — 
Bill Lievers and I went together. We had a trap 
line together too so we knew pretty well from 
day to day where the animals were. If anyone 
wanted an animal we could tell them about 
where they were. They were mostly moose and 
a few deer. Deer became more plentiful as time 
went on. 

We also trapped together — muskrats. The 
season opened March 1 each year. We hired 
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Albert Tiemstra with the cutter to drive us 
around the lake. All we had to do was jump 
out, open the muskrat's semi-frozen grass and 
weed mound with an axe, and set our traps 
inside. Baird Lake was really a good place for 
rats. The first morning we had thirty-five musk- 

And we trapped weasels and the odd 
coyote. 

Baird Lake and Lily Lake were our two main 
areas. We went to Shoal Lake once too. That's 
quite a stretch around the lake. There wasn’t 
much snow then. There were lots of other peo- 
ple there too — on bicycles and everything — 
just to get their traps in. One year I got 200 rats 
which I sold at $2.05 a pelt. 

We did a lot of shooting squirrels. We'd just 
go out in the spruce bush, shoot twenty-five to 
thirty squirrels (using a .22 rifle and .22 short 
bullets), and skin them. Prices were not that 








Neerlandias crack shots: ill Olthuis and Bil Lievers. 


RABBITS. 


great — twenty-five to thirty cents a pelt. But 
that was not bad, better than sitting at home at 
least and, besides, I liked it. 

One time I shot two deer with one bullet. 
There were a number of deer around. I took a 
shot at one and when I got there I saw a track 
with blood and then, I saw another track with 
blood too. | followed them alittle ways and they 
both lay there. The bullet had gone right 
through the one deer into the other. 

Different Bullets 

We always used the soft-nosed bullet 
When they hit they mushroomed immediately. 
It could be an indication of who really shot the 
animal. “Iknew Ihit him!” “I knew [hithim!” — 
you could sometimes tell by the shape of the 
bullet whose gun it had come from. I had a 
30-30 Marlin rifle and Bill Lievers had a 30-30 
Winchester carbine. The soft-nosed bullet was 
better than the steel-nosed bullet because they 
were not so easily deflected by a twig 

Bill Olthuis 





CATCHING FISH 

In the early days there were lots of fish in 
the creeks during the spring run. The fish 
would swim upstream to Baird and Shoal 
Lakes. The settlers used a variety of methods of 
catching them. There were so many fish that 
the farmers would go to Shoal Creek with their 
pitchforks and fork the fish out of the water. 
Wilsons put a dam in the creek. It was con- 
structed so that there was a small amount of 
water running over a slanted piece of the dam. 
It was possible to grab the fish as they swam up 
the incline. A popular method of catching fish 
was with a conical net. The nets were placed in 
the water with the mouth facing upstream and 
the narrow end downstream, so that it would 
be easy for the fish to swim in but difficult for 
them to find their way out. 








Prime, 6¢. SQUIRREL, 10¢ and 18e. JACKS, 65¢ to 80. 
MINK. No. | large, dark, $25.00; mediuni, $20. 





small, $15.00. 


No. I large, pale, $18.00; small, $10.00. Average lots, $14.00 to $18.00. 
MUSKRATS..No, | Spring, $1.35; Winters, $1.10; Falls, 0c. Average, 90¢ to $1.10, B.C. Sections 


OTTER........No. 1 large, $30.00; me 





. $35.00; smell, $18.00. 


No. I large, pale, $23.00. Average lots, $26.50. Average, $26.00. 


SKUNK. Good lots, $2.18. 


WOLF No. | large, $22.00; medium, $18.00; small, $12.00. 
No. 2 large, $15.00; medium, $10.00. Average lots, $18.00. 


WOLVERINE..No. | large, $20.00; medium, $14.00; small, $8.00. Average lots, $12.00 to $14.50, 
We strongly advise shipping all furs as soon as possible. Market can easily go 10 per cent. lower. Shin — 
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Ed Wagner, who owned a quarter just east 
of Bill Olthuis’ land, had constructed a net of 
willow saplings (1927). It was composed of an 
outer cone of about three feet in length and 
about two feet in diameter at the wide end. 
Inside was a smaller cone of short willow sticks 
and ending in a narrow opening. Ed invited Bill 
and Ike Nanninga to come and get all the fish 
they wanted. One day Bill and Ike Nanninga 
went to the spot where Ed Wagner had his net 
in the creek. When they arrived the net was 
solidly packed with fish. “There wasn’t room 
for one more fish,” said Bill. Between the two of 
them, Bill and Ike had a hard time getting the 
net out of the water; it must have weighed 
about two or three hundred pounds. The fish 
were packed so tightly in the net that those in 
the centre were dead. Most of the fish were 
jacks and suckers and were up to twenty inches 
in length. The Nanninga and Olthuis families 
had a good fish fry that night. 











A PLAGUE UPON MAN AND BEAST 

Mosquitoes and bull flies were a curse for 
man and beast in the early days. There was not 
much land cleared of trees and bushes and 
these, together with tall grass, kept the water 
from draining away. If we got some nice warm 
weather these damp watery places made excel- 
lent breeding grounds for mosquitoes. 

After sundown they would come out in 
droves, searching for some warm-blooded ani- 
mal or human to feed on. They would attack 
our cattle in such numbers that the poor ani- 
mals didn’t know where to go to get away from 
them. They would run around brushing their 
sides and backs against trees and low-hanging 
branches, but they just could not get rid of the 
pests. 

My dad would bi a fire of dry wood,and 
when this was going good and hot he would 
pile wet straw over it to make a smudge. This 
thick smoke would spread out over a good part 
of the barnyard and would drive off the mos- 
quitoes 

The cattle soon learned that they could get 
rid of the pests by standing in this smoke. 
However if they stayed near the smudge all 
night they didn’t do any grazing, so the next 
morning after milking they hurried off to the 
pasture to fill their stomachs 

About ten in the morning, when the sun 





started getting warm, the bull flies started their 
attack, These were big flies about three-quar- 
ters of an inch long. They had black heads and 
wings and a dark brown abdomen. They 
seemed to chew through a cowhide in one bite. 
‘They always seemed to get me when Thad both 
hands occupied — for example, when I was 
carrying a heavy object. They would land, bite, 
and suck blood all in the same instant. After 
they had their fill of blood from a horse, cow, or 
person and withdrew their mouth from the 
skin, a trickle of blood would run from the hole 
in the skin left by the bite. 

These bull flies usually appeared around 
the middle of June. In July they came out in full 
force, and in August, if we got a good rain anda 
few cloudy days, they eventually disappeared 
again. The trouble was that the bull flies at- 
tacked in the heat of the day in bright sunshine 
and the mosquitoes at night, so every summer 
for about a month the animals got very little 
time for peaceful grazing by day or night. 

One day when the bull flies were really 
vicious the cows came home from the pasture 
about mid morning, running as hard as they 
could with their tails high in the air. They went 
into the corral, trying to find a shady spot or 
some place where they just might be able to get 
away from the vicious pests. One cow found a 
place in the fence between the corral and the 
house yard where she could squeeze through, 
and ran around the yard looking for a place to 
hide from the tormenting flies. Maybe the 
chicken-coop door would be open, but after a 
few trips around the building, no door opened 
up to her. The house door was closed too, but 
she kept running — maybe some door would 
open up. 

The cow, still being worried by the flies, 
made a pass along the outhouse door to scrape 
off some flies and in the process the door came 
unlatched and swung open. On the next trip 
around she saw the open door and it looked 
like just the right-sized place to hide from the 
flies. She squeezed in as far as she could, 
flipped up her rear, and just managed to get in 
through the door. 

The one-inch-thick floor boards were not 
strong enough to hold the cow, so they gave 
way and the cow sank down into the pit be- 
neath the outhouse. So the outhouse was oc- 
cupied that day by the cow, until my dad came 
home from the field with the horses. 
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After looking over the situation dad decided 
the only solution was to take out the side wall of 
the outhouse, put a chain around the cow's 
neck, and pull her out with a team of horses. 
Lucky it was a dry cow so she didn’t have to be 
milked that day. However, the wall of the out- 
house did have to be nailed back on and the 
floor had to be replaced. 





George Anema 


MEAT 

The meat that was eaten was mainly what 
was available in the bush. Moose and deer, 
rabbits and more rabbits, partridge, duck, and 
other game were available, but it was not till the 
second generation grew up that the ability to 
hunt for game was developed. The home- 
steaders owe a lot to trappers, who would 
sometimes leave word that on such and such a 
location a moose or deer had been shot. If the 
settlers wanted meat they would go to the loca- 
tion and find a carcass waiting for them. 


DIARY OF A HOUSEWEFE IN THE EARLY 

January 1 — ‘Beginning ofa new year, and what a cold 
day! Got up this morning to a frozen house. <The heater was 
almost out, and the water in the kettle had ice on it. Took a 
while to get enough feat in the stave to boil water for tea and 
breakfast. Children dress by the heater, don't seem bothered 
byte cold. Chari stayed home today, it being a holiday, No 
church his morning elf, just oo cold ago out. ‘Father and 
boys made firewood inthe afternoon — there's no end to that 
chore. Had to make enough for a week, so we wont run out 
when I'm fiome alone with the children. 

January 2 — Charlie left for the bush this morning 
How | dread hose lonely weeks children area comyor, and 
area big help oo alread “Tried o milk te 2 coms again, but 
thy don’ seem to like me — the one scared me halfto death 
when she switched fer tail right in my face. That was enough 
for me —boys tok over and they are learning fast. least 
they are getting milk out of them. 

‘Very uneventfl day 

January 6 — Saturday; cleaned the house as best 1 
could, a customary thing 10 do before the Sabbath. Charlie 
came ome tongf, and tai the bestpart of Saturday. The 
children start looking for fim already in the afternoon. 
Windows are so frosted, ty scratch frost of te glass, but 
they freeze up almost as fast. 

Charlie came fiome with a bag of the most necessary 
groceries. There was also a leter from Holland; couldn’ 


felp eying as 1 read it. Why did we leave that beautiful 
country and all our relatives? 

January 7 — Charlie went to church tis morning, Lin 
the afiernoon. ‘Pretty nearly froze my legs walking fome late 
inthe afternoon, itwas almost dark too; After a warm cup of 
fea, circulation came back and we spent a nice evening 
together 

January 10 — Lots more snow today, dnd a cold north 
wind blowing tint dnifis. Had such a bad toothacte today 1 
would fave walked ta dentist ad there been one, Will have 
to sufer through it; wrapped a warm cloth around my face 
— which gave some relief “Boys fad to aul wood in vie 
fous forte fires. Bot eater and stove are kept red fat 
Ai so scared of fires breaking out, cant sleep to well at 
nights when Charlie is gone. Pray Ged will tke care of us. 

January 13 — Another Saturday fas come and gone 
gave the floor a good scrubbing today, but whats the use, 
willie sna eng tracked inane ples offrewaed 
around, it seems so opeless. ‘But must not let my work go 
Charlie came fome with the usual groceries, and what a 
pleasure to be able to talk things aver with your partner 
‘again, Tooth still botering, no chance of going to church 
tomorrow 

‘Wind fas ded down, just clear and cold. 

January 16 — Neighbour Bill came over today to see 
flow we were making out. Hes a bachelor, has a girlfriend in 
Southern Alberta. Wants to get married soon. What a treat 
to talk to another adult. After he left I felt ke crying, but 
rust Keep m composure forte cildren’ sake. ‘They know 
fw [feel tough, and try to cheer me up. Wrote a long letter 
tothe ols in Holland, tell them alls well with us, ‘Ty not to 
be too down wfen 1 write them, no use making tem 
miserable; they know of course this isa cold country and not 
very fosptable 

January 21 - Its stil lear and cold, but days are geting 
longer. Charlie went to church this morning with tke two 
boys. They were wrapped up like mummy. I wert in the 
afternoon. ‘A minister from the LL.S. was out today, what a 
treat to fear a minister preach again. But fe was so long, 1 
vwas worried not being able to valk fome in daylight. Not 
auch time to cat with my friends eter. Children fad a good 
time playing wit tir father tis afternoon. He likes to 
romp with them on te floor. Wish fe could be fiome with us 
more, but we do need te money fe makes in te bush. 

January 22 — One of my favorite days today, washday'! 
How | dread that job. Charlie fauled water in the fouse 
before fe eft, butit was really not enough. Had to make it do 
tho’, te well isnot very deep, and doesn’t fold much water. 
Heating it om the stove takes such a long time, and then 
rubbing al the cloties over the board — back was so sore; 1 
could hardly straigften up. Clothes fianging all over the 
fouse, what a sight. Children play peek-a-boo between the 
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legs ofthe underwear. House steams up and more frost on the 
vandows 

February 1—Today was Charlies birtiday, celebrated 
it yesterday when he was ome. Didn't have anything fancy 
to eat, but fad a nice day. e 

‘There was a change in the weather today, the air was a 
bit milder cildren wert out to play inthe snow; I had another 
one oftiose tedious wash days, butts over again fora week 

February 10 — What a day! fer a week of rather 
‘mild weather, it suddenty turned stormy and cold. The wind 
blew in from the north making the snow pileup in big drfis 
around the fouse. Couldn't hardly make it to the barn to feed 
the animals. Boys especially ad a hard time geting through 
the snow. Animals were very restless, don't sem tao fealty 
either. Hay supply is getting Kind of low, and they don't get 
enough to eat. Hope they make it trough the wink 
cows are expected to bring a calf in the spring 

‘February 13 — ‘The storm is over, but it as left fuge 
drifis around the buildings. Charlie made it fome safe and 
sound. It fas been a very happy day. Mong with te 
groceries there was a big parcel from te family in Holland. 
“There was all kinds of warm clothing — sweaters, socks, 
underwear, dresses; and the best part of all — toys for the 
children. They were wild with excitement. Eyes were big as 
saucers as package afer package was opened and admired 
“They sould fave seen that in Holland. With some altera- 
tions the dresses can be made to fit myself andthe litle girls 
‘But what will people say wien thy see us with sue fancy 
clothes? I don't hardly dare to wear them 

‘February 17 — ‘There’ a full moon tonight, the air is 
ep and cl. Sno sperklng with tousands of 
stars. Laoking through a peep hole inthe frosty window the 
rabbits can be seen frolicking around the haystack. ‘They 
don’t realize theres snares se out for them. Boys are geting 
pretty smart at setting them, especially the youngest one, 
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Bert. He’ becoming areal litle hunter Feel sorry for tase 
litle creatures, but they sure have supplied us with meat this 
inter 

‘February 18 —There was a good supply of meat again 
today. Almost every snare fad a’ rabbit tn it. Boys do the 
skinning; some were kind of poor but the majority were good 
and meaty. They taste much like chicken, and everyone 
enjoys a meal of fried rabbit. Bert also goes hunting for 
praine chicken, Charlie has taught him fow to use a .22. 1 
don't ike it, but he says he's careful. Taday fe came home 
wit 2 prairie chickens. Was he proud! 

February 23— ‘Bill, our neighbour, came over again 
today. He's such a likeable fellow. Hes fixing up fis litle 
flouse, so fe can bring fs bride home in the near future 
Children are afraid of firm, especially litle “Tenie, He tried 
fis best to make friends wih fer, but she stayed far enough 
‘away, Don't seé people very often which makes them very 
shy. ‘Did a lot of sewing by lamplight tonight, fixing up 
cloves received from the famify in Holland for the girs 
‘Want to keep ita surprise for tem, but the poor light is ard 
on my eves. They need some new clotes when they go to 
school in te spring 

February 26 — February is almost over, days are 
getting longer, but we're stil in the grip of winter. Some say it 
will sla for another two months. Must not think of Holland 
where the tulips and crocuses will be coming up alread. 
Charlie says fe'l soon be staying fome as the cows will be 
calving in March, and they will need extra care. That will 
be realy nice. Children are remarkably fealthy tho’ inthis 
Siberian country: Germs are all froze I think. My teth give 
me a lot of rouble, I'm afraid they are badly deteriorated. If 
only I could fave gone to a dentist, but alas! thats not 
possible 

Marchi 10 — Charlie fas been fome the past wee. 
‘What a relief! Now I don't ave to look after those cows 
anymore. L was really worried about them staying alive 
Maybe with some extra care they will come trough this long 
winter. One of tem is very close to calving, Charlie says it 
can be any day. Hay is getting very low, but some people can 
spare some they say. ‘But how can we afford to pay them? 
‘Probably Chartie wll work for it 

March 12 — ‘Today thefrstcow gave birth toa calf she 
fad such a diffeult time, and te calfis so weak, don't think 
it will stay alive very long. Charlie decided it should be 
brought inthe fouse to warm up. en maybe it will have a 
chance to live, He put some straw ina corner and put tke calf 
‘omit, Itcries so pitifully, eildren are fascinated withthe litle 
fellow. How will we sleep tonight with a bawing calf? ind 
wa wil it do tothe use. it is so smelly already. 

March 13 — Calf is still alive, Charlie fas been 
carrying it back and forth to the mother to try and make it 
drink, But its too weak to stand. “Tied to feed it by hand, 
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which didn't work either. Its crying is becoming less; don't 
think itl ve through the night 

March 23— Calf ded deing the nigh, Charlie carsed 
itout before the children awoke, so they wouldn't see it. They, 
ofcourse inquired what fad happened tit asi was not tere 
anymore. How disappointed they were to find outitwas gone 
forever. Cleaned the house as good as posible, bu the smell 
stayed around. 

March 20 — Went to visit one of my friends today. She 
lives about half a mile away. Had sucha lot of tings totale 
about, Weather was sort of mil, it was a pleasure to get out 
fora change. When I came fome Charlie was busy with the 





‘otier cow, whic was in te process of bringing forth a caf 
Everything went quite wel, so now we fave 2 cows and one 
calf. Lots of milk to drink and make pudding with 


April 1 — 1 think winter is almast over, it was mild 
today, with bright sunshine; snow was melting somewhat 
tear the house. Neighbours say itis tao early yet for spring 
and we will get more snow 

Children are excited about going t0 school Monday. 
“They are so tired of being cooped up in a small fouse for so 
long 

“We're so thankful to fave been spared from serious 
illess or accident. Winter kas been long and farsh, but te 
end isin sight, Am looking forward fo seeding vegetables 
and flowers 








Feeding the chickens was a daily chore. 


THIS IS THE LIFE 

Everyone seemed to be happy, busy clear- 
ing land, breaking, building houses and barns, 
fencing the land; there was much to do and 
ittle time to worry about anything. I can still 
hear one man’s words, “This is the life,” as he 
was wading around in the muskeg, cutting 
bush, and breaking the sod amongst millions of 
mosquitoes. He had been working by the hour, 
between four walls, in a factory in the U.S.A. 





Here he was his own boss, out in the fresh air, 
and had his own business. He was poor in 
material things, but rich in spirit. It was a close 
community with togetherness. They needed 
each other to help build log houses and barns 
and also borrowed tools from each other. They 
could not make it alone. 

Martin van der Heide 





PA’S GLASSES 
Albert Jan read his Bible after every meal 
and liked to ask questions to find out if you 
knew the Bible. He had an old Staten Bijbel, 
and after the meal would say to one of his 
children, “Give me my glasses and the Bible.” 
Sometimes he would use the glasses and other 
times he would forget about them. One time 
his youngest girl broke a lens in it and she was 
afraid. “Now I will get it,” she thought. After 
the meal the old man said, “Jenny, give me the 
Bible and the glasses.” Jenny took the Bible and 
the glasses and waited for the storm. She had 
decided not to lie about it but to tell Pa she had 
broken them. The old man started to read and 
said, “This is funny. I can see better with one 
eye than the other.” "Which one?” Jenny asked 
“This one,” and he poked his finger into his eye 
— everyone laughed except the old man. One 
of the children suggested, "Pa, break the other 
glass too. Maybe you could see better still.” 
Jenny never heard of the broken glasses again 
from Pa. 
Ben Lievers 


SMUGGLER 

One of the mail carriers, Pete, was a smug- 

gler — that’s why he was lame. He was shot in 

the leg and also in the head. His brother was 

killed. This was on the German border during 
the first world war. 


TERRIBLE FRIGHT 

The chamber pot is reponsible for a terrible 
fright one lady had. The story goes like this — 

In the pioneer days there were many bach- 
lors, but not many girls to marry. In the early 
twenties, northwest of Edmonton, there lived a 
man by the name of Mound. Mr. Mound was a 
bachelor who had his eye on the sixteen-year- 
old daughter of his neighbours. The parents 
were not in favour of him marrying the girl 
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because they thought their daughter was too 
young to marry. This really enraged the suitor. 
One day while the parents were gone he went 
over there and persuaded the girl and her four- 
ten-year-old brother to go with him. Then he 
Killed them both. 

Everyone was rather uneasy because he was 
rumoured to be in the area. At night some 
people had now and then seen lights in some of 
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the empty houses of those who had gone to 
work in Edmonton for the winter. 

Night came and, in one of the pioneer 
homes, the chamber pot had not yet been emp- 
tied that day. The busy mother told one after 
another of her children to empty the pot but no 
‘one dared to go out in the dark for fear of Mr. 
Mound. 

Their mother scolded them, “Aw, what's the 
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matter with you? I'll do it!” and seizing the pot 
she bravely marched out. In moments she was 
back, shaking like a leaf. As she had stepped 
out the door a dark shape loomed in front of 
her. Thinking it was the killer she dashed back 
into the house. To her great relief, it wasa friend 
who had arrived unnoticed. 

What about the lights? Later it was dis- 
covered that it was not the killer in the empty 
houses but a thief who was helping himself to 
their possessions while they were away. 


LIGHTS IN THE NIGHT 
My folks came here about seventy years 
ago. There wasn’t much of anything here then 
— just a lot of trees, swamp, and so on. The 
people really had to depend on each other be- 
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cause it was pretty hard to travel to any place to 
get supplies or help. Most people were poor 
too; we were all in the same boat, but every- 
body would help you when there was need 
Sometimes things got just too tough though 
anda family would pack it in and go to Edmon- 
ton for the winter to make some money. They 
would leave everything but the essentials be- 
hind. Sometimes newcomers would live in one 
of these houses till they had time to build a 
shack or a house of their own. 

The doors of these houses were never lock- 
ed. There were no such things as locks and 
anyhow, who would take anything? Or so we 
thought. 

At night sometimes we would see a light in 
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one house or another but we thought it was a 
murderer who was supposed to be somewhere 
north of Edmonton — and boy were we scared! 
Little did we know that one of our own com- 
munity was looking through those houses and 
taking what he wanted. Human nature being 
what it is, the temptation to enter the empty 
houses was too much for one man 

When spring came and the families re- 
turned, they naturally missed some of their 
belongings but no one knew what had hap- 
pened to them. 

Of course this kind of activity couldn't be 
hidden for long and soon people began to real- 
ize who the guilty party was. If I remember 
correctly somebody alerted the authorities but 
before they could arrest him the thief escaped 
across the border into the U.S.A. To his wife 
was left the task of selling the land and holding 
a farm sale. At the sale people recognized some 
of the items they had “lost” earlier. Schandalig! 
When I was a kid I was excited over the idea that 
Thad known a real live thief but now I just feel 
sorry for him and his poor wife, who had to 
face the music, so to speak. 





MAKING A DEAL 

“You know my dad had thirteen head of 
cattle and Brunner in Dusseldorf — Dad 
worked for him — he'd come home Saturday 
nights on a horse, a beautiful horse, and that 
fot Deel all up in the alt, He wanted a tam of 

jorses in the worst way. So Brunner went along 

with him one time and they made.a deal for 
Dad's cattle. There were about eight or nine 
head there. ‘Well’, he says to Dad, ‘Haven't you 
got any more?’ 

Ja, there’s a couple out in the field yet.” 

‘Well, you had better get them too.’ So he 
got them — the whole works — thirteen head, 
fora team of horses and a wagon! So Dad went 
to pick up the team of horses. The wagon was 
so old it was all wired up with wire and rope. 
The one horse was so balky he got about one 
mile out and he wouldn’t go anymore. So he 
tied the balky one behind and with the other 
‘one—he was so old he couldn’t hardly go—he 
got home. But before he got home he had to go 

ast Gelderman’s. Gelderman had to have a 

look. He says to Dad, 
ase, wat heb je daar? Komt het uit de Ark? 
(What do you have there? Did it come out of the 
‘Atk?)' He says, ‘T told you I'd come along and 




















help you make a deal.’ But Dad wouldn't have 
nothing of that. 

“Imake my own deals,” he said. So that one 
horse, that balky one, he (Brunner) bought 
back later on. And the other one died aftera few 


days already. 
Gerrit Ingwersen 


FIRES 

1923-24 was a very dry year in northern Al- 
berta. Everyone was warned to put out any 
fires which they had burning on their land. The 
farmers all had brushpiles burning on their 
land, of course, and to put these out was not 
only a big job but it also hampered their land- 
clearing progress. So many of the farmers did 
not heed the warnings. Then a government fire 
ranger came to the area. Since Joe Holwerda 
was commissioner of oaths he was asked to 
accompany the ranger to the farmers who had 
fires burning on their property. A fine would be 
levied and, if it wasn’t paid before a certain 
date, the authorities would come and pick up 
the farmers and they would have to serve a jail 
sentence for a few months. 

So Joe Holwerda and the ranger made their 
rounds, levying many fines. The only farmer 
receiving n6 fine, but who also had fire burning 
on his place, was Joe Holwerda. Some farmers 
were allowed more time to pay than others, but 
none of the farmers planned to pay their fines 
‘When due dates came along and no payments 
were made the authorities came and picked up 
three farmers. They stayed overnight in West- 
lock in a cold room which wasn’t very good for 
the health of one old farmer. The next day, with 
no explanation, the authorities told the farmers 
they could go back home. 

Later Joe Holwerda set up a type of court 
with a translator for some farmers and even- 
tually many of the fines were paid. 

Shortly after this was settled, a high gusty 
wind roared through the treetops during Sun- 
day afternoon service, carrying sparks from Joe 
Holwerda’s brushpile to his shack, burning it to 
smoldering cinders 

Norman Terpsma 


VAN DER WOUDE 

There is no question that Rev. Van Der 
Woude was a good spiritual leader, but for com- 
munity life he was not the man that Neerlandia 
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needed . .. . He had no eye for expansion of 
the settlement. To people that wanted to come 
to Neerlandia to live he advised, “Neerlandia is 
completely filled, the land that is still there 
should stay for the following generation.” 
Later, though, it was found that to the north 
and west there was still a lot of good land. In 
general, the thought had always been that the 
land was not so good since it ran along the 
Athabasca River. The outcome, however, was 
that more rain fell there than in Neerlandia and 
therefore the crops were better. 

In the area of the school Rev. Van Der 
Woude also took a position that later led to 
many difficulties. Since he had attended a pub- 
licschool in the Netherlands, he considered the 
public school good enough for Neerlandia. To- 
wards the end of his years of service he had 
changed his standpoint somewhat but by then, 
however, it was too late. 

Case Ingwersen (memoirs) 


HEIL HITLER 

“Kannegieters — we used to go there quite 
often on Sundays for coffee. They used to en- 
tertain usa lot. They were nice for young folks, 
really nice.” 

“I took Kannegieter along one time when 
we were logging up north, when we had our 
mill there. He was going to the [Vega] store and 
Twas going to the mill. That's the time when the 
war broke out and he was pro-Nazi. So we went 
in the wagon and he was standing there too. All 
of a sudden we passed Zittlau fof Vega]. He 
says, ‘Heil Hitler’ to Zittlau. I said, 

‘That's enough. Get out of the wagon.’ and I 
says, 'T'm not slowing down, you get out. And 
if you are not out in five minuites, I’m going to 
throw you out,’ Boy, tell you, that stirred some 


people.” 











Gerrit Ingwersen 


THE GOOD OLD FLOUR SACK 
Mothers made aprons, dresses, underwear, 
towels, sheets, and what-have-you from the 
good old flour sack. I don’t know how many of 
us would have been clothed without it. The 
sacks were bleached and dyed before being cut 
and sewn. One day a young child came to 
school with a grayish-blue suit his mother had 
made from flour sacks for him. The color was by 
accident — one of the other children said, 
“Mother boiled the white clothes and a black 





felt cap was in the tub too, so the entire whit 
wash turned grayish-blue.” 





Carrie Olthuis 


WHERE DID YOU GET THAT DRESS? 

We all wore hand-me-downs and made- 
overs. Our mothers remodelled old clothes. 
These garments were sometimes taken apart 
and turned inside out since the inside was, by 
then, better than the outside. Many hours of 
work were done mending, patching, and mak- 
ing over by the dim light of a coal oil lamp and, 
later, the Aladdin lamp. With the large families 
of those days some women had to stay up until 
midnight on Saturdays so the socks and stock- 
ings would be clean and mended by Monday 
for school. 

The hand-me-downs we wore were handed 
down the line in the family until everyone from 
youngest to oldest had worn the garment or 
until it fell apart. 





Carrie Olthuis 





MAIL ORDER 
Things were hard to come by because for 
most of us money was scarce. When an order 
was sent to the catalogue only the most neces- 
sary items were ordered. After everything that 
‘was needed was on the list and the cost totaled, 
it was often found to be more than the family 
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could afford. Painfully the list was gone over 
again to see which item could possibly be done 
without. One time shoes were ordered forme. I 
looked so forward to the arrival of the parcel. 
Finally it came and in it were my new shoes. 
Happily I tried them on. Alas, they were too 
small. What was I to do? If I admitted that they 
were too small they would either go to my 
younger sister or, more likely, be sent back and 
who knew when I would get another pair. 
Foolishly I pretended that they fit me well and 
wore them — and suffered from bunions ever 
since as a result of those too-tight shoes. 
Carrie Olthuis 


NEW SHOES 

In the winter people wore grit bags for foot- 
wear, which were quite warm and comfortable. 
One time the Kippers’ boys had new ones on, 
which they wore to church, There was a big 
drum heater in the center of the church for 
heat. Well, the boys were cold, so they went 
close to the heater to warm up. Then the old 
man said, “Look out, boys. Don’t burn your 
new shoes.” 





Joe Tuininga 


BELLY BANDS 

“The baby was bathed faithfully every 
morning no matter how cold it was. The oven 
door would be opened for heat and a towel laid 
in front. Everyone use cloth diapers, of course, 
and belly bands. The bands were made of dou- 
ble flannel and they were for keeping the navel 








in and strengthening the baby’s back. The nar- 
row band was put over the navel and kept very 
tight and firm. The diaper was put over the 
band. The bands were kept on for about a 
month.” 


Jennie Fisher 
Lulla Fisher 


FASHIONS 
“The girls who worked in the city were the 
ones who usually had the latest fashions. 1 
think the Terpsma girls were among the first to 
wear bob haircuts — that was around the early 
twenties. Soon all the girls wanted their hair 
cut. But most parents were against it; the Bible 
teaches that women should have long hair, [cut 
mine when I was fourteen and my mother 
cried. Thad the style called the shingle bob. The 
hair was layered from the top, the sides were 
curled, and in front were bangs or you could 
use barrettes. Eventually, in the thirties, even 
many of the older women got short haircuts. 
Some, though, never did cut their hair. 
‘Another fashion that caused a lot of parents 
to get upset was stockings. At first everyone 
wore heavy, well-knitted, black stockings. 
Later grey stockings came out and then, worst 
ofall, stockings that looked just like bare legs — 
flesh-coloured stockings made of lisle. These 
stockings had a sheen to them and you could 
buy them in beige or grey. They cost about 
fifteen cents a pair. More than one girl was 
ordered to take the flesh-coloured stockings off 
after her father discovered her wearing them.” 





HATS TO SCHOOL 
“How we envied the Ritsema girls — they 
wore hats not only to church but also to school. 
Some people even thought they were very ex- 
travagant doing that. The Ritsema children also 
wore shoes during the summer while many of 
the rest of us went barefoot.” 


SHOE PACS 
Shoe pacs were similar to a low moccasin, 
only made of heavy cowhide, usually dark 
brown and smooth. Moccasins usually could be 
worn without low rubbers. They were more 
water-resistant but slippery. 
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Bort and Anna Michael 





L 
Bil, Bennie. Front: Henry, James. 


How do you tke my winter coat? Lizzie Baron, 
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Johanna and Margaret Messelink, early 1920s 





A Bevy of Beauties, Harda Lievers, Jennie Tuininga, Della 
‘Anema, Pauline Sturwold, Front: Tena Terpsma, Clara Fit 
‘soma, Gertie Tuninga, c. 1924. 





The Rotem girls of June 1925, How disgraceful, showing your 
Sadie Ritsema, bare knees! Jennie Fisher second from night. 
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Neerland Gins. Kay Baker Jenne Wrerenga, Lula Sturwold, 
‘Annie Schoonekamp Bertha Wierenga (71 Annie Fisher (?) 
File Schoonekamp (7) Alce Kiopors, 1985. 





‘Snowsuits. Shirley Othus, Clara Oldegbers, Elsie and Joan 
Othuis 





‘A refreshing drink. Johanna Messelink, Carre Tuininga, Tena 
‘Anema, Gladys Kippers. Front: Annie ingwersen, Susie Ane- 
‘ma, Margaret Messelink. 





Sunday Best. Della, Tena, and Susie Anema, 1929. 


Dressed in style. Jennie Tuininga. 
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‘Sunday clothes, Gladys Strydhorst, Rieka Lievers, Jennie 
‘Schoonekamp, Alice Brown, . 1992. 





Modeling dresses made by Gladys. Gladys, Jennie, Alice 
Kippers. 


me oy 





The Masts often wore breeches. Comy Ingwersen, Cari Mast 
stroling down Jasper Avenue, mid 1980s. 


The latest fashion. ? Hempel, Flora Terpsma, 
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Al ready for winter. Annie Emmerzael, Alice Kjppers, Rule 
‘Schoonekamp, Nettle Ingwersen, Helen Emmerzael, Anni 
Schoonekamp, Tenie Hiemstra, Grace Tuininga, Annie 
‘Anema. 


ioe 





What children wore at home. Shirley Elsie. Front: Jack, Car 
‘ence, Joan, . 1948. 





The latest style: thity-ve-cent straw hats. Rene Janssen, 
Helen Emmerzael, Cecil Tuininga, Annie Anema, Bertha 
Wierenga, Grace Tuininga, 


POTATOES AS BIG AS MARBLES 

“The weather in those days was colder than 
it is now. It could be sixty-five degrees below 
zero sometimes for two weeks at a time. I re- 
member temperatures of sixty-eight below 
zero. It got so cold at times that the thermome- 
ters broke. We couldn’t raise potatoes for the 
first years because it would freeze every 
month. The potatoes that would grow were no 
bigger than marbles. As soon as the land was 
cleared and the wind could get through the 
temperatures started changing.” 





Digging potatoes, Douwe Terpsma, 
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BEER 

“An old settler, who lived close to school in 
the 1920s, used to make beer out of hops. It 
wasn’t that strong — yellow water, really. After 
he'd give us some of it he would ask, ‘Kan ik 
daar ook een stuiver voor hebben (Could Ihave 
a stuiver for that)?’” 


A QUICK SNACK 

On bread-baking day Mother would pinch 
off pieces of dough and twist them into dough- 
nuts. She would fry them in the frying pan, 
browning them on both sides. As soon as they 
were removed from the pan, she would sprin- 
le them with sugar and we would gobble them 
up. 


WHAT'S FOR SUPPER? 

Weate everything we were given because it 
wasall there was. There was no asking, “Do you 
like this?” or “What would you like me to 
make?” We usually had potatoes and other veg- 
etables such as carrots or turnips, but often no 
meat. So did we put butter on the potatoes? No 
way! We made homesteader’s gravy. Here's 
how: 

Put a heaping tablespoon of flour in the 
frying pan. Adda large piece of tallow, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Stir until brown, then pour 
in (while stirring) boiling water to make the 
right consistency. It was good. 

For dessert we ate brif or pap. This is made 
by adding a cup of pearl barley or rice to a large 
pan of boiling milk. Mother always made the 
same amount of brij regardless of the amount of 
milk. She would just add water to make up the 
required volume. 

Rice was a Sunday treat served with cin- 
namon, butter, and sugar or with sweetened, 
thickened cranberry juice. 

Another Dutch food was a sticky flour, 
water, and salt dish called postro. To prepare 
this, place water in a pan and bring to a boil 
Add salt and stir in flour until stiff. Serve with 
melted tallow and syrup. 

To make klont, prepare a mixture of flour, 
baking powder, water or milk, and salt. Place in 
a bag and boil for three or four hours. Serve 
with butter and syrup. This dough may also be 
placed in a greased dish and baked in the oven 
and served in the same way. 





BUTTER AND CHEESE 

We always churned our own butter, but 
used it very sparingly because our income 
every week was a cream cheque and not very 
big. We also made our own cheese. We used 
Rennet tablets. We put them in warm milk and 
then the milk would separate from the whey. 
‘Then we would put it in a bag and put salt and 
colour in it and press to get all the whey out. 
We'd leave it stand till it was ready to eat, usu- 
ally about a week. 





Sadie Tiemstra 


MAKING BUTTER 

‘To make butter all we do is put some cream 
in a five-gallon can which has a lid on with a 
hole in it for a plunger, which you jerk up and 
down. This churning action separates the but- 
ter from the buttermilk if done long enough 
and with sufficient vigour. (The slower you go, 
the longer it takes.) 

The buttermilk, though it has very little 
food value in it, is also salvaged. Some of it we 
make into a pudding commonly known as 
Karnemelsepap, which is eaten with a good 
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deal of syrup making it quite delicious. The rest 
of the buttermilk is fed to the pigs and they just 
love it. 


BUTCHERING HOGS 
There were always some pigs butchered 
(booched) on the farm for the farmer's own use. 
The day usually started with the heating of a 
large drum of water over a wood fire. After the 
hog was Killed and bled, the boiling water was 
used to scald loose the hair which was then 
scraped off. After butchering, the bacon slabs 
were placed in brine to be smoked later. Much 
of the meat was cut up and bottled, since the 
only freezer was the great outdoors. The head 
was sawn in half, cleaned, and boiled for mak 
ing headcheese. The excess fat was rendered 
into various grades of lard, depending from 
which part of the carcass the fat trimmings were 
taken. 
Andy Strydhorst 


BACON 
The bacon of fifty years ago was cured for 
preservation without refrigeration. The brine 











There was work to do, Butchering a hog. 
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was prepared by dissolving salt in water until 
the density was such that a raw potato would 
float in the brine. Bacon slabs were taken, 
placed in the brine, and kept there for about 
three weeks, producing a bacon which would 
be much too salty by today’s standards. After 
curing, the bacon was hung in the smokehouse 
and smoked for about seven days. Smoke was 
produced by placing sawdust on a slow burn- 
ing fire. Although sawdust from hardwoods 
would have been desirable, the sawdust from 
the woodpile (white or black poplar) was nor- 
mally used. 





Andy Strydhorst 


LARD 
Rendering fat was done by grinding the fat, 
using a table-mounted hand-operated meat 
grinder and then heating it to a boil. The lard 
was then strained and allowed to cool. In the 
old days lard had many uses, from baking and 
soap making to sandwich spread. (It seems 
everyone had syrup and lard on their sand- 
wiches to school.) The increased use of vegeta- 

ble oils has greatly reduced the need for lard. 
Andy Strydhorst 
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WATER SOFTENER 
We had very shallow wells in those days. 
They were all hand dug and the water was 
mostly very hard. My mom used to make us 
carry the barrel full of water on Saturday 
nights. Then she would empty all the wood 
ashes in from the heater and cook stove. This 
made our water softer for doing the wash in. 
Sadie Tiemstra 


WATER SUPPLY 
—We melted snow 
— with raisins in it! 
—Boy did we haul a lot of snow in the house 
— For the wash 


J wierenga 
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— One year we did it for four cows, two 
horses, and for our family. We melted it all. 

— We had such a tank on the stove — a 
reservoir — and that would melt snow. 

— Andassoonas the snow was down alittle 
ways again you would put more snow on top. It 
would take pails and pails of snow to get it full. 

—We also had a boiler on all the ime. 

—Later John built little thing of bricks and 
made a bricklike furnace outside. We set the tub 
on there — that really helped. Later when we 
had three children we finally drilled a well. 
And we were rich! 











SATURDAY NIGHT BATH 
—all in the same water 
— if there was water 
— in the bathtub standing by the stove 
— in front of the oven door 


RAISING SUGAR BEETS 

The Elzingas always had a large garden, and 
it always yielded abundantly. Having grown 
sugar beets in the “old country”, they knew 
their value and therefore they had a good por- 
tion of their garden in sugar beets. During the 
winter evenings these sugar beets would be 
thoroughly cleaned and grated. This time-con- 
suming work was done by Mabel and her fa- 
ther. A wash boiler-full was doneat a time. Next 
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moming the grated sugar beets, with water 
added, ‘were thoroughly boiled and then 
strained. This juice was again brought to a boil 
and simmered for a few hours until it had the 
consistency of syrup. It was good syrup and 
was used as a sweetener whenever possible. 
Mabel Elgersma 


COWS IN THE HOUSE 

One Sunday when we came home from 
church, as we were crossing a neighbour's 
farmyard, we noticed that the front door of his 
house was open. After investigating, we found 
his cows standing in the bedroom — they had 
been through the whole house. 

‘Once when someone left the cabin door 
open, a young calf came inside and climbed up 
the ladder to the loft. It fell through and ended 
up in the kitchen! 

Martin van der Heide 


CATTLE DROWNED 
Since there were very few fences in the early 
days, many cattle grazed wild in the district. 
‘Toward fall these cattle would gravitate to the 
lakes. One fall in the mid-twenties was ex- 
tremely dry and frosty, and the cattle were des- 
perate for water. A large number of these cattle 
wandered on Shoal Lake ice until their weight 
was too much and the ice sank, drowning 
them. The wild coyotes, wolves, and smaller 
animals such as the weasel and mink had a 
feast. The loss of the cattle was serious blow to 
their owners, but many of these furbearing ani- 
mals were shot and trapped, giving some 
much-needed income to other homesteaders 
and trappers 
Cor Fisher 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 
One of the first settlers went looking for his 
milk cows one morning. Because there were no 
fences, he got lost. Walking around most of the 
day he came to a dwelling. He was so agitated 
and scared he did not recognize his own home 
so he knocked on the door. His wife answered. 
Surprised, he asked, ‘Are you visiting here, 
vrouw?” The cows had come home by them: 
selves with swollen udders before he did 
Cor Fisher 


FAITHFUL BESS 

A farmer hitched up his horses to thesleigh, 
got his wife and children all settled in the 
blankets and hay he had put there for them to 
sit in, and then they set off merrily to another 
farmer's place (a close friend of theirs). The 
purpose of the trip was to help the friend butch- 
era cow, and give the ladies a chance to visit for 
the day. 

As the time approached to kill the animal, 
the first farmer, who owned the cow said, “I 
cannot shoot the cow, I feel like such a traitor to 
Kill such a faithful cow.” 

“Ican’teither,” said the other farmer, “Ihave 
never killed anything in my whole life and that 
innocent look the cow has makes me unable to 
hurt her.” Both men lit their pipes and sat down 
on the milk stools to ponder. Finally the deci- 
sion was made. They would blindfold the cow, 
and then shoot. A gunny sack was found and 
tied neatly around poor Bess’ eyes and then 
bang the first farmer had shot and Bess was 
dead. The second farmer cut its throat, and 
both were proud of having thought of such an 
excellent idea. 

The women had a great day, and were 
proud of their able husbands. The children 
played well together and were proud of their 
heroic fathers. 

The farmer again hitched up his team, 
loaded his wife and children, and headed 
home into the setting sun. 





A WARM FIRE 

“When we built the second church (1929) 
everybody had to help. Everything was done 
by hand. Anyhow, one farmer had a team of 
horses and he was hauling stones to the 
church, but the one horse was not too sure — 
every once in a while that horse wouldn’t go 
anymore. And this happened again when the 
farmer was just about by the church with a 
wagonful of stones. He had another hundred 
feet to goand the horse would go no farther. He 
stopped right there. The farmer had a couple of, 
bundles of straw with him which he fed to the 
horses. So he took some of that straw and lit it 
under the horse. As soon as it was hot enough 
the horse moved on. But just far enough so the 
centre of the wagon was over the fire. The fire 
burnt the centre out of that wagon, leaving all 
the stones on the ground there.” 
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This barn bultby Henry Kiopers in late 1920s had stalls for ten 
hhorses and twenty-four cows. 


‘Ditis onze stal gehee! links (This is our stable on the let), Jan Paas wrote. 
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HORSES 





Everyone had horses — the Barons. 





a ce 
Lula Krkke poses with a horse. 





‘And Grace Bos with a hardworking horse. 


ON THE FARM 











‘A.good stand of hay. Ada Terpsma inthe timothy. Note gate at 
right 


Baron homestead. Maggie and her children 
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‘Admiring the Lievers' lower garden. 


Digging potatoes, Oene and Peter Piers. 


Lulla, Ralph, Betsy Bos admiring the chickens. 
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‘Time for lunch, on a brush pile. Lucy and John Visser, Tena 
ary Janssen sharpening fenceposts, 1948. Prins, Raymond Visser 


FIREWOOD 


Load after load was hauled. This load contains about eight 
cords of wood. 






Ithad to be unloaded at home 





‘awed into lengths Chopped... Bill Krikke taking a break. 
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‘And stacked neatly for winter. The Hendricks by their cabin. 


[Not everyone stacked the wood neatly. Sandra, Andrew, Win- 
‘son, and Ann Elgersma, 





| As.time went on, tractors were used for hauling, Lambert 
‘Wierenga with John and Hilda Molodowich in 1945. 


‘Sawing: Jack Janssen, Willy Toebes, Jan Paas. 







‘And sawing. John De Vries, Clarence Mast, Jake Schuurman, 
ote Mast, Ed Lievers, 1947. 





‘And sawing wood. Dave, Cecil, and Joe Tuininga, Charles 
Tiemstra, Bob Howey, Pete Tuininga, 1945. 





And spiiting. Bil Navis, 1956, 
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HEALTH CARE 1910-1927 
When the railroad line came to Barrhead, 
the town started up with a doctor and nurse 
and other businesses started. Before this event, 
the sick had to travel by horse and wagon to 
Westlock, which would be thirty to forty miles 
one-way and take one day to travel. So that 
meant the survival of the fittest. This was es- 
pecially hard on newborn babies and their 
mothers, the chronically ill, and accident vic- 
tims. Local midwives took care of births (which 
was convenient if no complications set in) plus 
the different diseases such as whooping cough, 
diphtheria, and infuenza. 
Cor Fisher 


REMEDY FOR SORE THROAT 

Make a salt solution. Dip a cloth in it. Wring 
it out. Wrap it around the throat. (Was not done 
in wintertime because it was too cold.) 


MUSTARD PLASTERS FOR CHEST COLDS. 

‘Take equal parts dry mustard and flour and 
make a paste with water. Spread it on a couple 
layers of newspaper and cover with another 
layer. Leave on chest or back or both 15-20 min- 
utes (or longer) but not too long because it will 
burn. 





SICKNESS 

There were several families who lost one or 
two babies on account of rickets because of a 
deficiency in the diet. One winter just about 
every family was sick in bed with the bad flu. 





This was in 1919, There was only one of my 
brothers and one of my sisters who didn’t get 
the flu, Otherwise we all were sick for a whole 
week. 


Sadie Tiemstra 


BURNED 

When Joey Krikke was a teenager she had to 
help Mother with the wash. Once she was tak- 
ing this boiling water from the stove to dump in 
the tub and got it all over her foot; she was 
burned very badly. She did not go to a doctor, 
(his was hard in those days as the only way of 
travelling was horses.) Mother put dressings on 
it every day with Mecca ointment. It was 
months before it was healed. I think it was a 
good year for the Neerlandia Co-op as it took 
boxes and boxes of ointment. 








Gladys Mast 


VERREAU CUTS UP 
About the year 1927 a young doctor by the 
name of Verreau came around with a petition 
for starting a practice in Barrhead. I am sure 
most people signed because we really needed a 
doctor closer in than Westlock. He started his 
practise in the building that Charlie Wood later 
used for a blacksmith shop. One of his early 
patients was Joe Tuininga, who had a ruptured 
appendix. For a while it looked like Joe 
wouldn't make it, but eventually he did. Ver- 
reau was so proud of him he called him his 
“Wonder Boy.” Shortly after that he started tak- 
ing everybody's appendix out. I guess there 
‘was good money in that and whenever anyone 
had anything wrong in the hospital you had 
your appendix taken out 
John Ingwersen 


BIRTH AND DEATH 

Fortunately, Neerlandia was a healthy com- 
munity — because the nearest doctor was in 
Westlock. Midwifery services were provided 
by Aaltje Baker and Petertje Schoonekamp. 
Neither of these ladies had any formal training. 
It is possible Petertje’s mother, Johanna Oldeg- 
bers, had received midwifery training in the 
Netherlands. 

In the case of death, a local carpenter made 
the coffin. The body was laid out in the living 
room for several days, then put on a wagon and 
taken to the church for the funeral service. 

Susie Vanee 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR 

When we were small children in the 1930s, a 
nickel was a highly-prized possession. We had 
abachelor neighbour, Rienk de Jager, who lived 
one-half mile from our home. This neighbour 
had a nephew staying with him fora time. This 
nephew came from the Netherlands and 
missed his little sister and brother, whom he 
had left behind. As a result my brother and I 
often got a lot of attention from him. 

One Old Year's Eve, he was down to visit 
and promised us that if we could wish him 
“Happy New Year” before he wished us this 
greeting, we would get a nickel. 

Next morning was a mild January first and 
we left in the dawn, carefully walking along 
until we came to the barn where he was doing 
chores. We ran in, calling (in Fries): “Happy 
New Year!” To this day Iam sure he had spotted 
us long before we got there, but he jumped, 
looking startled, and said, “You beat me.” We 
each got a nickel. We felt like two little rich 
children marching home, and the great fun of 
having planned the surprise added to make 
this something never to be forgotten. 

Grace Wierenga 





BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS 
Birthdays at our house were always treated 
as special occasions; whether they were for the 
parents or children, the day did not go by un- 
noticed. The type of celebration differed 
though. For the children there was usually a 
homemade gift — perhaps clothing or toys, 
some treat in the form of cookies and candy, 
and a day you were treated as “special.” Father 
made mention in his prayers of how thankful 
they were you had been spared for another year 
and that made us feel good, made us feel im- 
portant. 

When it came to Mother or Father's birthday 
the celebrations were a bit more elaborate. Fa- 
ther was a great one for festivities and he usu- 
ally organized a special event when Mother's 
birthday rolled around. Days before already he 
would be planning how and what to do for her 
“special day.” When the children were small, 
he no doubt handled things by himself, but a3 
we got older we were included in the prepara- 
tions. The main thing was to decide what gift 
she needed the most. It would be something 
that was necessary for the household. Some- 


times it was a piece of furniture, or dishes, or 
some other kitchen utensils. Father would 
order it from the Co-op store and keep it hid- 
den until the morning of her birthday. Early in 
the day it would be brought into the front room 
and covered with a cloth so she would not see it 
right off. Mother had orders the night before to 
remain in bed until she was called. We children 
had to arise a bit earlier than usual, so we 
would be all washed and dressed and lined up 
in the front room. Then Mother would be 
called, and seated in an easy chair. Upon a cue 
from Father we would all sing from the heart: 
Dats Heren zegen op U dal’, 

Zijn gunst wit Zion U bestraal’: 

Hij schiep ’t heelal, Zijn naam ter eer, 

Looft, looft nu aller Heren Heer. 

(lehovah bless thee from above, 

From Zion in His boundless love, 

Our God, who heaven and earth did frame; 
Blest be His great and holy Name.) 

When I was alittle child, the chills would go 
up my spine when we sang that. It seemed so 
awesome. After the singing Mother would be 
kissed and hugged, and then the gift would be 
displayed. Mother was always very surprised 
and pleased, but somehow I used to have the 
feeling she knew a little more about it than she 
let on. When all the excitement was over it was 
time to get back to reality, and Mother would 
put on her apron and make breakfast, which 
for that special day was cornflakes, eggs, and 
bread. After that we left for school, Father went 
to work in the store, and Mother spent the day 
baking and cooking. 

For an extra treat she usually baked cream 
puffs since there was always plenty of cream 
and eggs around. For supper there was chick- 
en, potatoes, vegetables, and maybe, if she had 
the ingredients, a pie for dessert. After supper 
we played some games and sang songs, which 
in Father's opinion was the best way to celebrate 
any event. 

These occasions were usually the same for 
Father's birthday, although it was hard for him 
to be the passive participant; he liked to do the 
organizing himself, so the event was never 
quite the same. 

These birthday celebrations lasted many 
years — until the children left home, and then 
the tradition came to an end. But birthdays 
were not forgotten; we got together at the home 
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‘of whomever had the honour of having a year 
extended to their life. 
Johanna Visser 


EASTER 
As soonas Dad had a barn built we got afew 
chickens. Well, they didn’t lay eggs in the win- 
ter, but would start before Easter. Every family 
would gather up as many eggs as they could. 
Then on Easter Sunday we could eat as many 
eggs as we wanted. We were anxious to meet 
everyone on Easter Sunday to see who had 
eaten the most eggs. Old Mrs. Nanninga had a 
large family, too, mostly boys. She would boil 
the eggs in the boiler. Those boys would eat a 

dozen apiece. What a treat! 
Sadie Tiemstra 


SMELLY THINGS 

My brother Pete made $60.00 one spring 
trapping muskrats and selling the furs. So Pete 
bought himself a nice suit of clothes and was 
very proud of it. On Sundays after church, he 
always went to see his girlfriend. They lived 
about six miles from us. Coming home one 
night Pete met up with a skunk, and the skunk 
sprayed him. You can well imagine the smell. 
Well, the only thing my mom could do was 
bury his suit in the ground for awhile to get rid 
of the smell 

In our times we all wore painted straw hats 
to church and you could smell the paint. They 
were very heavy. One summer my sister Gertie 
and I each got a new hat — one of these heavy 
things. It wasa hot Sunday when we wore them 
for the first time. Walking home from church, | 
gt sick to my stomach just ofthe paint smell 
and the weight of the hat. 





Sadie Tiemstra 


MEMORIES OF A PIONEER GIRL 

We left the Netherlands in 1912, the same 
year the Titanic sank. We sailed on an immi- 
grant ship and from Halifax we travelled on an 
immigrant train with hard seats, which must 
have been very difficult for Mother with a wee 
baby and nine children. We landed in Edmon- 
ton. My father had been an engineer ina dairy 
and got a job as engineer in a box factory in 
Edmonton, where he would have to work six 
days a week including Sundays. Being a God- 
fearing man, he felt he could not work on Sun- 








day and teach his children to “keep the Sabbath 
day holy”, so he decided to move to Neerlan- 
dia. 

We moved to Neerlandia in 1917. I, being 
only eight years old at that time, thought it was 
all very exciting, but when we landed in the 
bush in an old log house, I felt very lonely. [had 
loved Edmonton; they were just making wood- 
en sidewalks and my friends and I would build 
little houses. | also loved school — learned the 
English language and to read and write in En- 
glish, and enjoyed drawing too. On the home- 
stead I was very much afraid of wild animals, 
bugs, bears, etc. One day a bear walked over 
my path about ten feet ahead — I was all alone. 
In the fall, packs of coyotes or wolves would 
howl! on our way to school; it would be very 
foggy, no houses around, and I was so afraid. 

The first year on the homestead my brothers 
Jack (ten) and Pete (eleven) cleared an acre of 
land where Dad built a log cabin. (Dad was no 
builder, only an engineer) It had a sod roof, 
which was not so great. It was one big room. 
Three-quarters of the floor was boarded; the 
rest was dirt on which were three beds where 
our parents and us girls slept. There was a 
partial ceiling like an attic where the boys slept. 
The house had two small windows which 
would freeze over in winter —it would be very 
gloomy. Dad and the boys soon built a larger 
house, also of logs, with three rooms down- 
stairs, but it was still cold. If we had a very cold 
winter the frost would crack the stuffing be- 
tween the logs, it would fall out, and we could 
see the moon shine on the snow like diamonds. 
We had only a heater downstairs. By 11 p.m. all 
the logs were burned up. It would get so terri- 
bly cold that even the cylinder records of our 
old Edison record player would break; we could 
hear them crack. One year all our potatoes froze 
in the cellar. 


Our school was one big building. We had 
one teacher who taught all eight grades. It was 
very strict and no talking was allowed. We had 
school only for the summermonths. We mostly 
went on bare feet as there were only paths 
through the muskeg, but we finally knew exact- 
ly where to walk. One summer when we had 
school in the log church we had an old retired 
minister who was supposed to teach us. He was 
very deaf and sat way back in the pulpit. We 
had lots of fun and would go from seat to seat 
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and, of course, learned nothing. I did pass my 
grade eight government exams. 

My brothers would trap muskrats in the 
winter. I would often go along on the traplines 
—how cold it would be! My brothers got quite a 
few, however, took them home, skinned them, 
dried the pelts, and then sold them. Of this 
money we could buy shoes and other neces- 
sities. 

Then one winter the cold and frost started 
in September and lasted till May. No one had 
any hay or fodder left. We used to travel for 
niles for a load of straw, which had no food 
value. So nearly all our livestock died of starva- 
tion — another year of struggling. One very 
poor year Mother made us sort of moccasins 
out of old heavy coats. Sometimes she had no 
thread, so she took it out of other garments 
which took hours. Father was always a cheerful 
Christian, in spite of hard struggles, and taught 
us many hymns and Steven Foster songs such 
as “Old Black Joe” and “Put on your old Grey 
Bonnet”, 

One year Grace, my baby sister, got pneu- 
monia. Mother and Dad had to take her by 
wagon through rough trails to Westlock. The 
hospital was just a house. Mother stayed with 
Grace as she was so sick and scared, so I had to 
stay home and keep the home fires burning. I 
did it cheerfully because I knew it had to be 
done, even though I loved school. 

By that time I' was about fourteen and was 
used to my surroundings and had school 
friends. I also loved going to church, which 
lasted two hours. We walked five miles to 
church so were quite ready to sit for a long 
time. I would go to my friends’ for lunch. 

Our Aunt lived about a mile down the road 











(On the sleigh. Tena Terpsma on Kippers' sleigh 


from us. I worked there from age twelve to 
seventeen and hated it at first: I would be tired 
from the daily long walk to school. However, 
she taught me much. My pay would be twenty- 
five cents from 7:00 a.m: to 1:00 p.m. Isaved my 
money and bought a pair of shoes from Eaton's 
catalogue for $1.45. I also bought a couple of 
yards of chambray from which I made my own 
resses. I would also save for a straw hat since 
everyone wore them to church, 

The July first picnics were a highlight in our 
lives. Then we got ice cream — once a year. 
Another great day was our Christmas concert 
—a whole-day affair. We all went by bob sleigh; 
we were covered with blankets, with heated 
stones at our feet, and a milk can of chocolate 
milk tied to the back. Over every bump in the 
road some would spill out; we loved the choco- 
late icicles, I used to sing duets such as “The 
Holy City” and "Whispering Hope” with my 
girlfriend. Everyone seemed to like it and 
Would ask us to do it again. Everyone would 
bring goodies — what a treat! There would be 
songs, dialogues, recitations, and soon —a joy 
amid all the hardships. As we grew up we 
would go walking to Bible Class on Saturday 
afternoons and to choir practice Thursday 
nights. I loved all that. 





Gertie Muller 


KLAAS AND JELLE 
When the Klaas and Jelie Tuininga families 
couldn't get to church because the small bridge 
over the creek washed away, they would have a 
service atJelle’s, where a sermon would be read 
either by jelle or Klaas. They always dressed up 
on Sunday whether they went to church or not 
and in the afternoon Sjoerdje read Bible stories 
to the children. 
They and the neighbours all walked to 
church and Carrie can remember Joe Baker car- 
tying baby Charlie all the way to be baptized. 


MANNERS 

One time our school went ona track meet to 
Mellowdale. Sadie wanted to meet her friends 
at Anema’s Corner, so she and I left home at 
600 a.m. to enable us to walk the five miles in 
time to get a ride. There were a couple of wag- 
ons going and we rode with Joe Holwerda. We 
had twenty-five cents to spend for the day. 
Upon arriving, my sister promptly spentall the 
money for chocolate bars. I could hardly eat the 
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last bit (very likely had five bars for the money) 
but the bad part of it was that when the ice 
cream was sold in the afternoon we didn’t have 
any money! 

On the return trip Katie Metzger rode 
along. Joe Holwerda left her off at the gate and 
she said, "Thanks for the ride,” and Joe said, 
“You're welcome.” | had never heard the & 
pression before and never forgot it. No wonder 
Mr. van_Ark was trying to teach us home- 
steaders some manners. ‘We had to say, “No 
sit,” “Yes sir,” and “Mr. or Mrs. So and So” —no 
first names. 





Carrie Olthuis 


OOPS! WAS THAT YOUR THUMB? 

We had a very thrifty man in our district. In 
those days most men chewed plug tobacco and 
would treat one another. When it was his turn 
he would hold his thumb on the plug, to mark 
the size of bite they could take. 





KEEPING TIME 

The Bakers had a mantel clock, but it would 
sometimes be stopped because it had not been 
wound or was dusty. If it was dusty, Aaltje 
would find a chicken feather that was not too 
coarse and, after dipping it in coal oil, would go 
along all the gears in the back to clean the 
clockwork. But once the clock was running 
again, there was no way of knowing what time 
it was. So Aaltje would often say to Minnie or 
George, “Run to the line a minute and see what 
time it is.” The “line” was a three-wire fence 
that was near the house and ran north and 
south. They would estimate what time it was by 
checking the shadows made on the ground by 
the wires. When all three wires formed one 
shadow, it was exactly 12:30 p.m 
Minnie Plantinga 





LEISURE 
Joey and I had different likes and dislikes. 
Joey was a home-lover. I was an outdoors type. 
liked roaming the bush looking for flowers, 
birds’ nests, and berries. The only nests I de- 
stroyed were crows’ nests. I could never get 
Joey to come along, but Lily came quite often. 


We also liked trips to the sandhills to pick 
blueberries. We would start out at 4:00 a.m. 
with horses and wagon and get home around 
6:00 p.m, with lots of berries. Everyone went 
except Mother. The Lievers family usually went 
with us. 

We girls always had braids (or pigtails, some 
called them). One day Joey and myself took Lily 
behind the chicken house and Joey did a great 
job of bobbing her hair. We thought she looked 
real pretty. Apparently Mother didn't. 

Gladys 








Fun is where you find it. Simon (lett) and Grace, (right) To- 
ininga with nephews and nieces. 
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FUN AND FELLOWSHIP 

Good clean fun and recreation was also our 
lot. We did not have to spend large sums of 
money to entertain ourselves. On the first of 
July the whole congregation gathered around 
the church fora land-clearing bee, ending with 
a picnic and games for young and old. 

Weddings were shared by all and anniver- 
saries were always an occasion for rejoicing. 
The whole community would arrive at the 
home of the host, bringing food and music, 
enjoying each other's company and catching up 
on news. 

Hardship and trials never dampened our 
sense of humour. Quite the contrary, they 
tightened the bonds of solidarity and loyalty we 
felt for one another. This attitude was encour- 
aged by our church. Services were faithfully 
attended. Snow, rain, mud, or 40 to 50-degree- 
below weather would never be a deterrent. 
When a familiar face was missing, everybody 
sought the reason and offered any help 
needed. In the early period of the settlement, 
this was the only social contact the settlers had. 
We were all happy to greet our neighbours and 
actually looked forward to these Sunday meet- 
ings, as not only did we get to hear what God 
had to say tous, but we were able to listen to all 
the happenings in the settlement for the past 
week, be it either good or ill 





Allin all it was a good life. Poor, yes, if one 
considers material things only, but rich in many 
other ways. Our daily experiences and trials 
molded us into stronger men and women, 
physically as well as morally. 


Tjibbe Reitsma 





‘Noone had much money, buta lot could be bought witha 1923 
one dollar bil, Known as a Horse Blanket, 


THE LITTLE BONES 
“In the early days we ate a lot of rabbit meat, 
prairie chickens, and pancakes. We'd eat the 


breasts of the prairie chickens, and our toys 
were the little bones of the long back. They 
were trains. I can remember that. We used to 
string them and later on put them on the 
Christmas tree.” 





TOYS IN THE THIRTIES 
“For toys we often used wooden spools. We 
also used to ride a stick for a horse or cut pic- 
tures out of the catalogue. Bow and arrows 
were made out of willow. Later we got some of 
those blocks with the alphabet on them.” 





Some of the Stryahorst chien, 
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FIRE! 

Fire was a real danger in those early days. 
Everyone had stovepipes going right up and 
out of the roof. These would sometimes get red 
hot when the weather was real cold. I well re- 
member the Schoonekamps, who lived north 
of us, having their house on fire from the 
stovepipes. This would happen quite often, 
and all the children would have to come to our 
place to sleep. I used to think that was exciting, 
as we would all lie awake and talk most of the 
night. Dad and my older brothers went to fight 
the fire; even Rev. Van Der Woude would some- 
times help. In the morning we would hear all 
the details of how they finally got the fire out. It 
all had to be done by bucket and hauled out ofa 
well. One family had a fire start under the roof 
and, no water being immediately available, 
someone took the slop pail, which was in every 
home in those days, and threw it at the fire to 
putt out. It seems in those days the Lord took 
special care and I do not know of any real bad 
fires until later when we had cars. 

John Ingwersen 


ADDED INCOME 
A number of our younger married men and 
some single men went to help harvest in the 
southern prairies. They started stooking at the 
end of July or the beginning of August and 
worked till the threshing was completed. Most 
of these men would come home with $200.00 to 
‘$400.00 —a great help in paying for the winter's 
added expenses. 
Cor Fisher 


Harvesting in the Prarie, 1928. Two engineers, Ike Nanninga, 
Bill and John Otis, Henry Kjppers infront 


TRAVELLING SALESMEN 

One never knew when a travelling sales- 
‘man would appear at the door. This could result 
in some embarrassing moments. One day I was 
doing my work cheerfully, singing as I did. 
Those were the days when we had no indoor 
plumbing, so the chamber pot was an essential 
item. Each day a trip had to be made to the 
outhouse to empty the pottie. On this day Iwas 
carrying it to the door — all the while singing 
lustily, *Good-night Irene, good-night Irene.” 
As I stepped out the door I’came face to face 
with the handsome Watkins dealer. I hastily set 
the pot down and invited him in. We both had a 
hearty laugh over it, but I bet he had a story to 
tell his friends that night. 








A PIONEER OUTHOUSE 

“Near our log house was an outhouse that 
had been put up by the previous homesteader, 
who was English. It was neatly built with 
peeled six-inch poplar poles — the only one 
like it in the settlement. The one thing it lacked 
was a door, and we children had to look in all 
directions before using it, as it faced the house 
and was in full view of any visitors approaching 
the house. Fortunately we didn’t live along a 
main road. The outhouse never had a door for 
many years. Later we put a makeshift door of 
boards in front of it.” 
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OUT TO THE OUTHOUSE 

My dad had built a beautiful new outhouse. 
My three older sisters were quite grown-up, 
and my three younger sisters were growing up 
too, and you know how girls are: when one has 
to go, they all have to go, and one would get 
there first and that would leave at least two to 
fight about who was going to be next. 

My parents had discussed this situation a 
few times, and the only reasonable solution 
seemed to be a two-seater outhouse. It was 
really quite a respectable structure, made of 
slabs 

Slabs are the outside cuts of a log when it is 
sawn into lumber. Every log sawn in a mill 
produces slabs. These were piled beside the 
mill and could be bought for two cents apiece. 
Itwas cheap material and was used for building 
fences, sheds, roofs on log barns, and out- 
houses. The first layer was put on with the bark 
to the inside, which gave it a rustic appearance 
and the second layer was put on with the bark 
to the outside which gave the appearance of a 
log building with the logs standing upright. 
The roof was made of the same material. The 
door was made of one-inch boards, as were the 
floor and the seats. 





It seemed to me that for some people out- 
houses became a sort of status symbol, some- 
thing like bathrooms are today. Iemember that 
one family had a beautiful three-seater, like it 
the story of the three bears — a great big seat for 
father, a middle-sized seat for mother, and a 
wee, wee seat for baby. When I reflect on the 
size of mothers in those days, I think most of 
them used the great big seat too. 

Our outhouse even had a knothole in the 
back wall that I could peak through but, as it 
didn’t have a window and it was quite dark 
inside when the door was closed, I was always 
disappointed that I couldn’t see much anyway. 

For toilet paper there was always last year’s 
Eaton’s and Simpson's catalogues and last 
week's Free Press. "Prairie Farmer or the Western 
Producer. 

A favourite trick on Halloween night was to 
move the outhouse back off the pit in the hope 
that someone would have to use it before morn- 
ing light and walk into the pit in the dark. That 
was a real “dirty” trick and I never heard of 
anyone that did walk into it. 

Outhouses also gave problems in the winter 
when the temperature dropped thirty to fifty 
below zero for extended periods of time, and 
this happened quite frequently. At these times 
the stools would freeze where they dropped 
anda frozen pole would grow up from the pit, 
and soon you would be sitting ona frozen dung 
pole. The only solution to that was to take an 
axe to the pole and chop it down. This pro- 
cedure would have to continue until the spring 
thaw came, then it would all settle down to the 
bottom again. 








George Anema 


BAD BOER BOYS 

Jack and George Boer (nephews of Dad) 
spent several summers at the farm. They were 
city boys, very much unaware of the life on the 
farm. Being young boys, they did not always go 
downstairs and outside to go to the outdoor 
toilet. They would just open the upstairs win- 
dow and do their thing. This normally would 
not be a problem, but below the window were 
hung the milk-straining cloths. Dad had been 
puzzled for some time as to why those cloths 
were still wet in the morning. When Jack and 
George heard them talking about it, they real- 
ized what was happening but they did not tel. 
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‘They were concerned what the next cream 
grade would be. It turned out to be Grade “A”, 
much to their relief, 


Henry Gelderman 





i 


‘Saturday night bath, Jim and Foy in ub, Art clowning, 1962. 


FARM WIFE’S DAY, MAY 1947 

Monday, 5:00 a.m.: the alarm clock lets out 
a loud ring to awaken us to another busy day. 
We must be up at 5:00 a.m. because there is $0 
much work to do. We have cows to milk and the 
separator to tun the milk through, then the 
milk is brought back to the calves who are so 
eagerly awaiting their warm fresh milk. Now 
the barrel must be filled with water for the cows 
from our hand-pumped well. The sun is shin- 
ing brightly, and the birds are singing and mak- 
ing nests in the many trees surrounding our 
new home. It is a beautiful spring day. 

Itis now 7:00 a.m. and time for breakfast. 
How fortunate our firewood was dry; now the 
stove is hot, the kettle is full with boiling water, 
and we quickly have our breakfast ready. Our 
toast was slightly burnt this morning since the 
stove is hot. (Better next time, we hope.) Now it 
is 7:30 a.m. and Joe goes out to feed the four 
horses and pump water for them. He also feeds 
and brings water to the hogs and cleans the 
bam. It is wash day and I start hauling water to 
heat on the stove. How fortunate that the reser- 
voir on the stove has hot water, so I can wash 
the dishes. Next I clean the separator which is 
very dirty because it was not washed on Sun- 
day. I clean the milk pails and then run for more 
wood for the ever-hungry stove. The wash 











water is warm, everything is going smoothly, 
already so much done and it’s now 9:30 a.m. I 
haul the hot water to the washer, and run for 
more pails of cold water to rinse the clothes, 
and extra water to boil the towels in. But alas! 
‘Try as I will I cannot start my gas washer. [run 
to Joe for help. I hesitate to ask him because he 
is busy sharpening his axe to chop trees down 
ona strip of land he hopes to farm the next year. 
He comes and tries his best. After a loud roar 
and a few sputters it is humming along nicely 

Itis ten minutes to ten so I quickly make a cup 
of coffee. The stove is still hot and the coffee is 
perking in no time. 





Icontinue with my wash. It is a beautiful 
morning and soon the wash is blowing gently 
on the line, with the extra overalls hanging over 
a fence to dry. 

It is already 11:30 a.m.: how the morning 
has flown by! I must see what is left from Sun- 
day to make a fast meal. There is not much left 
as we had company for supper on Sunday, but 
‘we will manage. I et out a shout to Joe, only to 
find that someone is out there helping him and 
will also come for dinner. We share our meal; 1 
haven't much bread on hand as Tuesday is my 
bread-baking day. I am thoroughly frustrated 
that I did not have a good meal for my guest. 

Itis now 12:45: our dinner is finished, andI 
first go out to get more firewood and a pail of 
fresh water. I then drain the washer into pails 
and haul it outside, clean the washer, and put it 
away. Now I must bring the slop to the hogs as 
my pails are full. I will check the sitting hens 
and ‘the one turkey who is also sitting. It is 
pleasant out there — the birds continue their 
busy chatter and the cows and calves are sleep- 
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ing in the warm sunshine, but there is work to 
do’so I better get back to the house. 

I now wash up my dinner dishes and 
sweep and dust mop the floors. Everything is 
dusty and the old dust mop needs plenty of 
shaking, Soon everything is looking nice. Itis 3 
pm. My husband comes in to announce he can 
borrow a plow to get a small piece of land ready 
for our garden; if I help him, he will seed our 
potatoes. We work at this together and soon itis, 
done. It is 4:15 p.m. and we have a cup of tea. 
How great things are going today. Joe says he 
will go back to clear more land until six o'clock, 
so get more water to fill my reservoir and a few 
pails of fresh water to use for drinking and 
cooking. I then get more wood for the wood 
box to keep our stove content until next morn- 
ing. 














Now it is time for supper. The stove gets a 
few pieces of wood and it cooperates very well 
Topen a jar of meat to get it frying so it will be 
browned just right. [open a jar of vegetables — 
afterall, itis May and there are no fresh vegeta- 
bles left. Then I run to the well to get the milk 
which has been hanging in there to keep from 
getting sour. I will make a pudding for supper. 
Ina short time it is ready, and I again let out a 
shout — it’s a good thing Joe is clearing so close 
to the house. 

We have our supper, then Joe goes out to 
milk the cows, and do the same chores as he 
did in the morning. Joe brings in the fresh milk, 
and I turn the separator for him and bring out 
the fresh milk to the calves. I also shut the 
doors to the sitting hens and turkey. 





I gather my wash from the fence and 
clothesline, as the sky looks dark and I 
wouldn’t want my wash wet again. I wash my 
supper dishes, sweep the floor, and then bring 
the cream to hang down the well. 

It is 9:00 p.m. We are both tired. | fill the 
lamp with coal oil and then make a cup of tea. It 
has been a busy day; it has been a beautiful day. 
Very tired, we head for bed. The alarm clock is 
no respecter of persons and will awaken us at 
5:00 a.m. again. 


EMBARRASSING MOMENT 

On winter washdays, clotheslines were 
strung across the rooms, and clothing was 
hung upon them to dry. Sheets and towels and 
shirts and pants festooned the lines. Socks and 
stockings hung there too. Making one’s way 
across a room was an awkward procedure and 
sometimes embarrassing as well. One man, late 
for Men’s Society, flung his jacket on as he 
passed through the kitchen on his way to the 
door. He hated to be late and, to his great relief, 
reached the church just in time for the meeting. 
Quickly he removed his jacket and sat down — 
only to be greeted by gales of laughter. Over his 
shoulder hung one of his wife's stockings — the 
result of his hasty passage through the kitchen. 








WINTER FOR FARM WOMEN 
“Winter for farm women was a cosy, but 
busy time. Many hours were spent carding 
wool, until finally we would have enough to 
make quilts. Making wool-filled quilts was a big 
jobas the houses were smalll anda form took up 
a great deal of room, but the results were worth 
it— having very warm quilts for the cold winter 
nights in our cold houses. 

* Washing clothes was a big job. There was 
not much room to hang everything inside, so 
often the wash was hung outside to freeze and 
later taken in to dry inside. Families were often 
ducking under clothes in the kitchen and front- 
room. We had to melt snow for washing as 
many had hand-dug wells that did not have 
enough water; in the summer we used rainwa- 
ter 

* We also canned meat in the winter, as that 
is when the butchering was done. This usually 
included three days of cutting and boiling and 
grinding fat in preparation for rendering lard. 
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* We used potatoes to make our own starch. 
The potatoes would be peeled and grated, then 
put on cookie sheets. Then the next day the 
starch would be settled under the potatoes. We 
lifted the potatoes off and the starch was put on 





paper to dry. We used this starch for clothes 
and for thickening pudding. It was a brownish 
colour, but worked well. 

* Women made mats out of leftover stock- 
ings, socks, or dresses. They often spent many 
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hours knitting or doing embroidery. Ma: 
homes had embroidered flour sacks, pil- 
Towcases, and aprons. These embroidered ap- 
rons were special, used only for Sundays. 

* Very few people had fresh eggs in the 
winter because the henhouses were cold and 
the chickens could barely survive, let alone 
produce eggs. There was a solution available 
called water glass. In the summer when eggs 
were plentiful we would have several crocks in 
which we would dilute water glass with water. 
Then each day we put fresh eggs in, until the 
solution got too thick to cover the eggs ade- 
quately. The crocks were put in the cellar, and 
in the winter these eggs were great for baking 
ormaking scrambled eggs. They were not good 
for boiling as the shells were softened from the 
storage. 

* The evenings were cosy since no one went 
out because of the difficulty in getting to other 
places. Only the young people went to choir 
and Young People’s societies, so the family was 
busy together reading, knitting, or playing 
checkers. Musical members of the family 
played the organ, mandolin, or mouth organ 





WASH DAY 
I remember the days when I was a young 
irl, how wash day was one I never looked 
forward to. Monday morning started out with 
the task of going to the garage to get water for 
the wash. I never did master the art of starting, 
the old pump engine with ease. On cold frosty 
mornings it was especially difficult. If you've 
ever started a gasoline pump engine you will 
know how hard this was fora young girl. To get 
the engine going I had to bend over and crank 
the engine with one hand while with the other 
hand [had to control the choke. The bit of 
holding my finger over the air intake or car- 
buretor always gave me a scary feeling — as a 
result | always pulled my finger away foo soon 
and this made the engine balk all the more. 
Once I did get the engine going there was the 
trick of pulling my hand back quickly; T often 
had sore knuckles from being hit by the handle 
on the flywheel. 

Once I got the pump engine going there was 
ie oak ol crreyine pall of omer othe hose 
for the huge pile of washing which had to be 
wasted. Cortying two buckets of water af 4 
time without sloshing it over myself took some 
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skill. I often had my skirt and shoes well- 
soaked with water by the time I was finished. If 
you've ever had a wet skirt slap around your 
legs with every step you take, you'll under- 
stand how unpleasant it is. 

By the time the water was heated on the old 
wood stove it was time to challenge the old gas- 
motored washing machine. That motor, too, 
liked to put up a good fight before it would go. 
To get it going I needed to step down on a foot 
pedal; it took a strong leg and a lot of patience to 
coax it to start. By the time I finally got it going 
the room was filled with blue exhaust. 

The old cook stove could only put out so 
much heat so we always washed with warm 
water and rinsed with cold. I stil feel chilly 
when I think of putting my hands in that ice 
cold water —and Mom always insisted on rins- 
ing twice. The last rinse had to have blueing in 
it — the stuff that looks like ink — to make the 
white articles whiter. Putting articles through 





the wringer was another challenge. If 
perchance the article wasn’t straight, a pocket 
or pillow case corner were good places to trap 
some water as they went through the wringer; 


it was no surprise to get showered with cold 
water when the pressure of going through the 
wringer squirted it out 

During cold winter months, if I wasn’t cold 
enough aiter handling all the cold water and 
clothing, Istill had to hang the wash on the line 
outside as it was thought that the frost would 
help whiten it some more and it would dry a 
bit. By nightfall it was time to haul in all those 
stiff Boards. The unyielding sheets were just 
like handling sheets of plywood. Men’s com- 
bination underwear became statues and were a 
chore to handle. If anyone happened to be in 
the way they just might get a good whack with 
one of those stiff legs. With fingers numb from 
the cold after prying off all those clothespins 
and getting the stiff clothes off the line, I would 
dash back to the warm house. Once the solid 
articles had softened up they were draped over 
doors, chairs, and clotheslines which were 
strung in parallel rows across the kitchen and 
living room, and the house became cool and 
damp. Although I would be chilled to the bone 
and weary from the day's work the little kids 
found it great fun to run up and down amongst 
the drying clothes. Occasionally one of the 
lines would come down with all the cool, damp 
wash, The rewarding part of wash day was 
those clean clothes and the fresh smell of the 
‘outdoors. Many a wash day today Iam thankful 
to live in an age of automatic washers and dry- 
ers and always plenty of hot water. 





Joan Bos 
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CHURCH 


hen the Dutch immigrants who were living in Edmonton in the 
early 1900s first decided to begin a farming community, it was a 
foregone conclusion that the community would be centered around 
a Reformed church. The intent of those early pioneers was clear: 
they wanted to start a community which would be exclusively 
Dutch and Reformed wherein they could live out their faith isolated 
from other Canadians and worldly influences. The institution 
which they established, the Christian Reformed Church of 
Neerlandia, primarily served the people's need to worship God and 
to express their faith in the new circumstances in which they found 
themselves. 

The group of people who set out to accomplish this task were 
remarkably unified. They came from many different walks of life, 
though most were poor; they came from areas of the old country 
with varying views of what it means to be Reformed, with a large 
group coming from the conservative, staunchly-Calvinist provinces 
in the north; a few of them were strong Kuyperians. Each was 
fervent in his own Christian ideals and, in spite of the different 
views, each was committed to establishing a strong church com- 
munity, 

Throughout the community’s history, immigrants from the 
Netherlands joined the community. Each group had new ideas and 
experiences that were peculiar to them and also characteristic of 
changes which had occurred in the Dutch churches since the 
Neerlandia pioneers had left. This introduction of fresh ideas began 
in the twenties after Dutch immigrants again came to Canada after 
World War I was over. In 1928-29 a group of large families from the 
province of Groningen, people strongly committed to a traditional 
Reformed theology, came to Neerlandia and became a strong influ- 
ence in the church. After World War IL more immigrants srrived 
with their religious viewpoints. Through 
struggled to maintain its original vision. 

There was a tendency among the pioneers toward a narrow 
view of Christianity, a view that considered ideas and practices 
which did not conform to the Reformed view of Christianity and 
which were not Dutch, as unacceptable and therefore to be avoided. 
In order to be “in the world but not of the world” some thought it 
best to avoid the rest of “Canadian” society by keeping geograph- 
ically and culturally separate from it. People of other nationalities 
and religious backgrounds were at times made to feel that they were 
not welcome to settle in Neerlandia. The notion that there was only 
one correct view made it difficult for people to accept differences in 
others, and at the same time to accept differences among them- 
selves. 

Regardless of the prevailing view of the church in Neerlandia, 
there were those who challenged it. Thus in the twenties the 
“Lievers’ group” left the church to form their own fellowship of 
believers; a group of people left the church in the fifties to start a 
Canadian Reformed congregation; and the AACS movement 
caused tension in the community in the sixties. 

Besides the doctrinal differences which appeared among the 











all, the community 
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members of the Neerlandia community there were other serious 
problems, especially severe economic hardship in the early years 
and the always painful problem of “wayward youth”. Yet God, who 
placed a candlestick in the wilds of northern Alberta in 1912, has 
blessed the church through the years. 





Building the Church 

Most of the people here belonged to the Christian Reformed 
Church and one or two had been elders in the Edmonton Church. 
Atfirst they read sermons when they came together in their homes 
on Sundays. I, not being a member, did and do not agree with all 
their teachings but attended the services up to the 20s because there 
was nothing else. We did not always agree but worked together 
quite harmoniously — building the log church at first and, after, 
helping build the better buildings. So when the log church was 
built, did my part as a carpenter putting in the windows and 
doors, etc. 





Ben Lievers Sr. 


Beginning: 
Organized 
The pioneers who had started the community in the winter of 
1911-1912 turned their attention to the matter of building a church in 
the winter of 1914-15. In the three-year interval most of them, who 
had their church memberships in the First Edmonton Christian 
Reformed Church, gathered together to worship in each other's 
homes. John Anema’s cabin, near the centre of the settlement, 
seems to have been the place for worship most of the time. In the 
inter of 1914-15, plans were drawn for the construction of a log 
church, and logs were cut from the Big Timber. They were loaded 
on sleighs and hauled by oxen north to Anema’s Corner and then 
‘one mile west to the location which had been chosen. A square 
piece of ground (ten acres) on the northwest corner of Rienk de 
Jager’s quarter (SW 34-61-3-5) had been donated for church proper- 
ty. A patent fee of ten dollars was paid to the provincial govern- 
ment. 

Nearly all the men of the community helped with the building. 
Several good carpenters — Ben Lievers, Menne Nanninga, Popko 
Schuring, Jacob Visser — were among them and they made sure the 
job was done right. The logs were lifted into position and dovetailed 
together at the corners to keep them securely in place. A block and 
tackle was used to raise the logs to the higher levels. When all the 
logs were in place, diagonal braces were fastened across the top to 
keep the corners square. The roof was made of pole rafters covered 
by one-inch lumber with cedar shingles over that (some of the old- 
timers say it was the only roof in Neerlandia at that time which did 
not leak!). There were three large windows on the longer north and 
south sides and two on the west side. The doors which were on the 
west side sometimes did not shut very well and were, therefore, 
propped with a stick of wood. Another homesteader, William 
Swatfield, neither Dutch nor Christian Reformed, also helped with 


: A Log Church is Built and a Congregation is 
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Floorplan ofthe log chureb, The building was about thirty by twenty-four feet and seated approximately 108 people. Al rst the only 
stove nas the one at the back ofthe church, but later another stove was placed near the frant. For baptisms, a bow! of water was 
broughtin, Forthe celebration ofthe Lord’s Supper two long fables were placed at the front ofthe church. Each July First the church 
benches wore used outside forthe picnic. 
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the church building. He made a diamond-shaped decoration of 
cedar shingles on the west gable above the door. The cracks be- 
tween the logs were chinked with moss to keep the wind out. 





At first the inside of the church was just bare logs, but several 
years later they were covered with heavy blue building paper held 


in place with shingle nails and large tin washers. The ceiling was 
open to the roof. The building was about twenty-four by thirty feet 
and had a seating capacity of 150 people. There was a small podium 
atthe front for the minister (or, as was more often the case, a reading 
elder). The building was heated with a large wood-burning stove 
near the back. Later another heater was added near the front of the 
building. The total cost was about two hundred dollars, one hun- 
dred of this was received from the CRC Church Help Fund. 

With a church building nearly completed, the settlers made a 
request to Classis Pacific of the Christian Reformed Church that 
they be allowed to organize as a congregation of that denomination 
in Neerlandia, The request was granted, and Rev. Guikema of 
Everett, Washington, and Rev. Vriesman of Zillah, Washington, 
were appointed to assist the consistory of Edmonton Christian 
Reformed Church in the task of promoting and establishing a Chris- 
tian Reformed Church in Neerlandia: 

On May 1, 1915, the following memberships were transferred 
from Edmonton to Neerlandia: 








Jan and Frouke Anema with three children 
Gacle and Catherina Baker vith thee children 

Drikus and Johanna Hiinink with two children 
Cornelius and Hermina Ingwersen with four children 
Hendrik and Mina Kannegieter 

Rudolf and Geesje Kieneker with seven children 
Henry and Jenngie Kippers with four children 

Klaas Krikke pase 

Albert and Everdina Mast with one chil 

Minke Mast with one cild 

Johan and Everdina Messelink with thee children 
Henry and Anna Michael 

Abe Jan and Johanna Oldegbers with one child 
Hendrik and Peete Schoonekamp wth two chikren 
opko and Jantje Schuring with two children 


Log church buit in 1916. 
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Clearing around church building, 


uy 4 


Discing the church grounds. 





Douwe and BetjeTerpsma with sx children 

Siebren and Willemke Tiemstra with three children 

Hendrik van den Burg 

Even though there were more settlers in Neerlandia, not all of 
them immediately requested membership transfers from Edmon- 
ton. 





On Wednesday, June 2, 1915, the organizational meeting for 
the Neerlandia Christian Reformed Church was held in the new log 
church which had recently been completed. It was pouring rain, 
butsince there was no way of letting people know if the meeting was 
cancelled, it was held anyhow. In spite of the weather, nearly all of 
the congregation was present for the event. Rev. Tjeerd Jongbloed 
and deacon C. Quist had come from Edmonton the previous week 
to represent the Edmonton Christian Reformed Church for the 
occasion. Rev. Jongbloed chaired the meeting and Case Ingwersen 
was asked to take minutes. Rev. Jongbloed explained that the two 
ministers from Washington were unable to be present so he had 
been asked to take charge of the organizing ceremony. At the time it 
was organized the congregation was composed of seventeen fam- 
ilies. There were thirty-five confessing members and forty-six bap- 
tized members, including Gerrit and Wilhelmina Nyland and their 
three children, Hermiena, William, and Fredrik, of Eastburg. 
After Rev. Jongbloed declared the congregation organized, 
nomination of candidates for consistory took place. It was decided 
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tohave three elders and two deacons. After nominations, there was 
arecess of one hour to give the candidates time to decide whether to 
allow their names to stand. The first consistory consisted of Gaele 
Baker, Case Ingwersen, and Popko Schuring as elders and Johan 
Messelink and Siebren Tiemstra as deacons. 

The first consistory meeting was held immediately after the 
organizing ceremonies were over. Matters discussed at this meeting, 
included the need for a communion set, a baptismal font, and an 
organ. It was decided not to get any of these immediately because 
there was no money. At this meeting Arie Emmerzael, who was 
from the Nederduitsch Hervormde Kerk of Hillegom, the Nether- 
lands, was accepted as a member of the Neerlandia Christian Re- 
formed Church. The treasurer reported an income until that time of 
$278, which included $100 from the Church Help Fund. Expenses 
were $177.04, leaving a balance of $100.96. 

The Formative Years 1915-1927 

The new consistory immediately attended to the more admin- 
istrative aspects of running a church. These included ordering a 
book of sermons (Menigerlei Genade) from the Netherlands for use 
in the reading services and a set of catechism books for the young, 
people in the congregation. After about eight months, Hendrik 
Schoonekamp was hired as church custodian at $2.75 per month, 











Fist congregation c. 195. 


replacing Rienk de Jager who had till that time done the job free of 
charge. The church yard and cemetery were fenced off by Jacob 
Visser and Willem dé Groot for twenty-five dollars. The consistory 
put an advertisement in De Wachter for a used communion set and 
several months later a set was received from the Englewood Chris- 
tian Reformed Church in New Jersey. 

There was much to be done, and the consistory had to set 
priorities for what to do with the available funds. When a complaint 
was heard about the poor singing during the services, the diagnos 
was simple: there was no organ to lead the singing. Yet the consisto- 
ry decided against purchasing an organ since there was not enough 
money. Efforts to obtain a student pastor through Classis (October 
12, 1915) and to have a room built on to the church to be used as a 
classroom (December 8, 1916) also came to naught. 
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A Dirty Story 

Once Mr. Tiemstra went to Dusseldorf to get a minister to 
preach on Sunday. In the fashion of the day, he used his team of 
oxen pulling a two-wheel cart. These carts, often homemade, were 
the only vehicles that could travel the rough trails we had instead of 
roads. Before leaving, these two oxen had their fill of June tender 
‘green grass and asa result their bowel movement was uncontrolla- 
Ble. On the way back, jogging at about two-and-a-half miles an 
hour, one of the oxen hita pothole deeper than the others. Trying to 
get out of there, pulling and grunting, he lifted his tail and sprayed 
the dear minister, who was sitting directly behind him. The poor 

man was covered from head to toe with digested green grass. 
‘Tjibbe Reitsma 


In 1915, Albert Mast requested a plot in the cemetery for his 
infant child who had been buried on the Mast homestead. The 
consistory had to admit the cemetery was not ready yet. Shortly 
thereafter Popko Schuring drew up a cemetery plan to government 
specifications, and by 1919, plots could be reserved for one dollar 
each. 

In 1918, improvements were made to the church property. 
Henry Michael was awarded a contract to haul four thousand board 
feet of lumber from a nearby mill for $10.60, and an eight-stall horse 
barn was built. The consistory decided to charge three dollars rent 
per year for each stall to cover the cost of construction. 

‘The church showed gradual growth in its early history. Soon 
after it was organized more community members joined. In June 
1915 the baptism papers of Jelle Holwerda and in November of the 
same year the membership papers of Hendrika Blom (de Groot), 
Johannes Gort, Hendrik Hiemstra, and William Oldegbers and the 
families of Fred Baron and Jacob Visser were transferred from the 
Edmonton church. Roelof Kooy and his family transferred fom the 
Monarch Christian Reformed Church in April 1916 and Willem and 
Manna van Ark were accepted as members from the Lutheran 
church in February 1917. In June 1917 C. K. Mast became the first 
young person in the congregation to make public profession of faith 
and in December 1917 Rienk de Jager, Joe Holwerda, and Tjibbe 
Reitsma did the same. Soon these occurrences were commonplace. 
By 1920, the church rolls had swelled to include twenty-seven 
families with 160 baptized and confessing members. By 1922, five 
more families had joined the fellowship and by the late twenties, 
over forty families were associated with the Neerlandia church 

Worship services were held once a Sunday until 1919, when it 
was decided to have two services during the summers. The services 
were usually well-attended in spite of the sorry condition of the 
trails. The consistory did receive occasional complaints: the poor 
singing, the tobacco chewing during the services (at least one mem- 
ber was known to have staked out his territory on the church floor!), 
and the late start of the worship services — they were supposed to 
begin at 11:00 a.m. 
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A Saloon 

“The women sat in the front of the church with the children 
and the men sat in the back where there was a heater. Ifa father 
came alone, the children would sit with him. The men would stand 
during the long prayer. 

Douwe and Betje Terpsma were the only couple that sat to- 
gether until Bill Krikke and his wife came; they also sat together. 

Old de Groot always sat alone in the same spot and he would 
spit the juice from his pruimpje on the floor or through the cracks 
between the logs. 

The men used to smoke like troopers in the old church before 
the service. A sign was put up ‘Verzoeken niet te roken’ (Requested 
not to smoke) with little effect. Once when Kannegieter and 
Strydhorst came into the church at the same time, Kannegieter 
remarked, Het ruikt hier wel een salon (It smells like a saloon in 
here)’.” 





Dutch was the language of the church services, which were 
conducted by visiting ministers from Classis Pacific or, more often, 
by an elder reading the Dutch sermons received from the Nether- 
Tands. Communion was celebrated (a minister had to be present) — 
people sat at a table and passed around the cup of wine and the 
bread. While the church had no organ, Psalmen were sung with 
Albert Mast serving as voorzanger; there was a variety of 
Psalmboeken however. Collections for benevolence were held 
every Sunday, and the people gave what they could. Usually the 
total was one to two dollars each Sunday during the first few years. 

In June 1916, the consistory decided that the oldest deacon and 
elder would retire. After that, consistory members were asked to 
serve three-year terms. However, when deacon Johan Messelink 
died the older deacon was asked to remain in office. The original 
consistory of three elders and two deacons was increased in number 
(November 1916) to include an extra elder, an arrangement which 
lasted for at least ten years. Consistory meetings were held on 
Sundays and, for many years, there was always a consistory meet- 
ing on Christmas day. In November 1921 the council decided to 
discontinue this practice. 

Consistory members took turns attending the Young People’s 
Society meetings (though they did not lead the lessons) and also 
taught catechism classes to the youth. For those under fourteen, 
catechism was held on Wednesday afternoons at 1:00 p.m. and for 
those over fourteen it was held from 2to 3:00 p.m. This was begun in 
November 1915 and in June of the next year it was decided to teach 
the young children catechism at school from three to four o’clock on 
Friday afternoons. The regular duties of huisbezoek and reading 
sermons on Sunday mornings also took up much of the elders’ time. 

A highlight of the year was the annual congregational meeting, 
usually held in February. The first time it was held was January 25, 
1917. Presumably only men were present, because at the next con- 
gregational meeting held February 9, 1918, women were invited to 











Money for the collection plate. 
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“increase the gezelligheid through their presence.” For a con- 
gregational meeting, members of the church assembled for a whole 
day, First the finances and goals of the church were discussed, then 
one or usually two essays were presented by various members and 
discussed at length. The essays had such inspirational titles as 
“Above the Stars” (Henry Kippers), "Our Love Response to God” 
(Douwe Terpsma), “Love Serves” (Tuininga), or “The Wellspring of 
Life” (Tuininga). The church seldom sent a delegate to the regular 
Classis meetings as was required, for lack of funds. They were 
usually held in Washington, but in 1917 Popko Schuring attended 
one such meeting held in Montana. In 1922 elder Jelle Tuininga also 
attended such a meeting, 
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‘Neerlandla church became a member of Classis Pacific. Page 
from Christian Reformed Church Yearbook, 1917. 


A Gold Watch 


“remember going to Sunday school; Henry Kippers was our 
teacher. He had a gold watch, and he would pull it out and say, ‘If 
one of you can learn Psalm 119 by heart, you can have this watch.’ 


Treasures 

On December 26 we always had our Christmas party. Then the 
children got bags of candy and some little gift like a book or a pair of 
mitts. When we went to Sunday school, if we knew our text and 
Psalm verse we would get a card with a Bible picture on it. We saved 
them until we had enough (about ten) to get a Dutch psalmbook ora 
Bible. We treasured that. We had Sunday school before the after- 
noon service. 
Gladys Strydhorst 
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Sunday School was held for a time during the early years, 
Some of the teachers were Siebren Tiemstra, Henry Kippers, Henry 
Michael, and Dina Messelink. Rev. Jongbloed often came to 
Neerlandia as a visiting preacher, celebrating the Lord's Supper 
with the people and catching up on baptisms. In the July 14, 1915, 
issue of De Wachter he describes a journey to Neerlandia for the 
organizational meeting as follows: 

“The train of the Canadian Northern R.R. takes us to Clyde... . To our 

‘great surprise, after arriving there we hear the call, “Bus going west.” Thats an 

“unexpected improvement. Now we wllsoon be ther, although we did not fully 

trust that the toads, which are sometimes very poor, would be suitable for this 

‘new conveyance. But we made use of it anyhow. The first twenty-seven miles 

twas made in fairly good time ... but the driver would not go any further thet 

evening... . he would giveit tryin the moming.... we made the last fourteen 
miles in five-and-a-half hours. We reached our destination with great difficulty, 
because the roads were poor. The rains had just started. . "Thenext morning on 

‘our way to church (it was Sunday, and we had theee miles to go.on very wet and 

‘muddy roads, wellsupplied with stumps), deacon Quist remarked that to 

preach here required physical perseverance. The worst was that we were s0 

fret” 





One day after classes some children espied 

The church doors wide open; cows walking inside! 

The janitor came and the mess he was shown, 
Schoonekamp stared speechless; the cows were his own! 


Ellen Matheis 


Other ministers from Classis Pacific filled classical appoint- 
ments in Neerlandia. These included Rev. Vos and Rev. N. 
Gelderloos, the home missionary in the Nobleford area. These 
men, in addition to conducting worship services each Sunday for 
about a month, were responsible to aid the consistory with family 
visiting. Considering that over half of the Classis’ churches were 
vacant and that the ministers had to travel distances in excess of one 
thousand miles, the service of these men was indeed admirable. At 
one meeting of Classis Pacific Rev. J. de Jong, upon hearing he had 
to preach three Sundays in Neerlandia, asked “Where abouts is 
Neerlandia?” The reply was, “Do you see the Northern Lights? 
Beyond that lies Neerlandia.” 

When Jongbloed left Edmonton in 1919, the Neerlandia con- 
gregation lost its most frequent guest minister and the congregation 
considered the feasibility of calling their own pastor. The consistory 
did a cost analysis as follows: 





sonage (to be built) $1200 
Travel $ 250 
Salary $1200 
Miscellaneous Expenses $ 400 
Total $3050 


The conclusion was the same as before: “We can’t afford it.” 
When Rev. H. Ruys came to Edmonton in 1920, his preaching duties 
were shared not only with the Neerlandia congregation, but also 
with a church in Edam, Saskatchewan. He served the congregation 
until 1922 when he resigned from the ministry. He was followed by 


Re. T. Jongbioed. 
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Rev. H. Van Der Woude and Rev. A. Selles, whose duties were split 
%-¥s between Edmonton and Neerlandia. 

The Neerlandia church could not afford to support a minister. 
Income for the church was meagre, but a budget was always drawn 
up. Every family on the church's list was expected to give tén dollars 
per year to the church. This amount was often not collected. In 1920 
there was some talk of increasing this amount to fifteen dollars but 
nothing came of it. The three-dollar rent for the horse stalls was 
seldom collected, and by 1925 no one had yet paid a one-dollar fee 
to reserve a graveyard plot. School furniture, which had been 
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Rex. and Mrs. Sells. 
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bought for the Christian School Society, was sold to the Public 
School Board, who were lax in paying their debt. An additional loan 
of one hundred dollars from the Church Help Fund came in 1915 
but, four years later, only forty dollars had been repaid. The 
church’s Benevolence Fund received donations, two from the Mon- 
arch Christian Reformed Church (fifteen dollars both times) and 
‘one from the Edmonton Christian Reformed Church (fifty dollars). 
Considering the financial circumstances of the settlers, though, this 
“poor fund” was probably taxed to the limit. 

‘The situation was indeed bleak as the congregation met in 1918 
fora special day of prayer because of the hard economic situation 
Yet the people were committed to their ideals; through those early 
days of poverty, the settlers remained undaunted in their goal to 
establish a strong church community. 


WRONG DAY 1 

One time, we were working with about six men, cutting a road 

through the bush. It was a Saturday. Then along came a bachelor 

homesteader, all dressed up in his Sunday best. We asked him 

where he was going. He replied, “To church — it's Sunday isn’t it?” 
He was only one day out. 





Martin van der Heide 


WRONG DAY 2 

In the pioneer days, when no one had radios or any other 
means of communication, it was often difficult to keep the days 
apart, everyday having the same activities. Families with children 
going to school did not have nearly as much trouble keeping days 
Straight as those living alone did. 

One day my father was on his way to church when he decided 
to call in on Rienk de Jager, who lived alone a half mile from church. 
Much to father’s surprise, Rienk was busy cooking erwtensoep (His 
Saturday meal) and mending overalls. He always marked off the 
days on his calendar, but had forgotten to do so one day and now 
was one day out. 

Grace Wierenga 


The budget contributions were collected by stewards who 
visited each home to solicit the member's donation. In 1923, an 
envelope system was tried whereby people could put their contri- 
bution toward the budget in the collection bag once a month. This 
ystem was soon abandoned, however. The steward system was 
reintroduced and continued well into the thirties. Although some 
people paid their budget dues by pledging labour, the many pay- 
ments listed for such tasks as fencing, building pews, cutting fire- 
wood, and the like lead one to conclude that volunteer labour was 
not prevalent. One member settled his ‘debt’ with the church in a 
most unusual way: he told consistory that they could collect his 
unpaid quotas from a neighbour who owed him money. 
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‘Note consistory room addition and sta- 
ble behind the church 





As the budget was rarely met, the consistory attempted vari- 
‘ous means of raising money to meet expenses. Two plans in particu- 
lar stand out. One was the so-called “Church Calves” plan, whereby 
members could designate a calf for the church, feed it to market 
weight, and give the money to the church. In the first year (1920), 
twenty-five calves were donated, but by year’s end five had died 
and market conditions were so poor that the Church Calves Com- 
mittee asked the members to keep them for another year. In the fall 
0f 1922, the people were instructed to dehorn the calves to increase 
their market value. The first group of calves raised $134.32 for the 
church coffers. 

In 1925, W. van Ark came up with an idea whereby people 
could pledge a part of their crop. People were asked to pledge one 
acre of grain per year to the church. The records show only one 
member who actually donated crop to the church — twelve dollars 
worth of wheat —and that seems to have been the end of the matter. 

Despite these efforts, the church was not able to pay the 
Classical and Synodical quotas until the thirties. From time to time 
Neerlandia complained to Classis and Synod about the excessive 
amounts that were requested. In turn, complaints from Classis 
were received despairing of the small amounts received from 
Neerlandia. This was to be a point of contention later as these 
unpaid bills became the congregation’s debt. In spite of these short- 
ages, the congregation did send contributions to causes such as the 
sanatorium in Denver, Colorado, and a church building project in 
Sultan, Washington 


Another Sunday, a visiting minister from the United States was 
addressing the congregation. This man had the habit of walking to 
and fro on the pulpit platform as he was talking. The particular 
platform on which he stood was not very large, probably much 
smaller than what he had been used to. In any case, he was reading 
his text entitled: “When I have prepared a place for you, I will 
come’. As he became deeper and deeper involved in his sermon, he 
was walking faster and faster. Repeating his text “I will come”, he 
forgot the size of the platform, missed the edge, and landed into the 
laps of the congregation members sitting below him 

Tjibbe Reitsma 


Expenditures for the church in the first ten years were mini- 
mal. Wijn for communion and tabak for consistory meetings were 
regular items listed in the cashbook in the early years. In 1919, 
Willem de Groot made six new church pew's ($2.85 each) and Henry 
Kippers Sr. purchased a clock and a safe. In 1919, one hundred 
dollars was spent improving the church interior with double floor- 
ing and heavy paper on the walls to keep the heat. In 1923, a twelve- 
foot extension costing two hundred dollars was built on the south- 
east of the church to accomodate the society life that was by now 
flourishing. A regular expense was to reimburse elders who paid 
visits to the church's members in Eastburg. In addition to all this, 
the church’s major expense was paying for classical appointments: 
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the travel, wage, and room and board expense that went with the 
arrival of a guest minister. 

Although finances were a heavy burden for the new con- 
gregation, there were other problems. There were men with strong 
personalities and when they differed as to what was acceptable as 
part of the Christian life and beliefs, disagreements could be sharp. 

A contentious issue arose as a result of a sad situation. When Dea- 
con]. Messelink had died in late 1916, he left behind a widow and four 
children. Economic conditions being what they were, Dina Mes- 
selink had a difficult time making ends meet. Nor was the consisto- 
ry able to provide adequate relief. In March 1920 Dina Messelink, 
with the help of Joe Holwerda, sought government assistance, 
despite the fact that three months earlier consistory had ruled that 
the poor should not seek such help. When an inspector visited the 
Messelink home in April to determine her financial situation, the 
consistory decided to do all in their power to prevent her from 
receiving charity from the government. Feeling he was unable to do 
his task as deacon since the government was taking over his respon- 
sibilities, a deacon threatened to resign. It was decided to put the 
sister and brothers involved under church discipline if they con- 
tinued their ways. Eventually the dispute was resolved and Mrs. 
Messelink continued to receive government aid. 

Atleast two Eastburg families, the Nylands and the ter Horsts, 
had joined the Neerlandia Christian Reformed Church. The elders 
made huisbezoek in Eastburg and also visited other Dutch families 








Icicles on his Mustache 
In the winter, the potbelly stove cheerfully spread warmth 
throughout the church welcoming the congregation for worship 
services. It was a long cold ride for many by horse and sleigh and 
when the men came in frost dusted their eyebrows and eyelashes. 
This brings to mind the memory of how us kids would eagerly await 
the arrival of Mr. H. Kippers Sr, because he would come into church 
with long icicles hanging on his mustache. He went straight to the 
stove and would lean over it and with two fingers pinch the icicles 
out of his mustache. They would fall to the stove and with a 
delightful sizzling noise, instantly melt away. 
Norman Terpsma 


Sticky Benches 

The janitor of the church thought it time to varnish the chairs in 
the front of church. These were used if the benches were full. The 
school teachers boyfriend came to see her one weekend. The 
‘church was pretty full so he had to sit in one of the chairs in the front 
of church. When the service was over he stood up and the chair 
came along with him — the varnish was still sticky! Comical for the 
onlookers — embarrassing for him. 





Norman Terpsma 
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such as the Hoogers. They also informed the members there when 
Lord's Supper would be celebrated so they could attend. In 1919 a 
complaint was received that the church was not doing enough for 
the Eastburg Reformed people, with the elders countering that the 
Eastburg families were becoming “too English.” Some years later, 
the Nylands and ter Horsts moved to the States and the Fastburg 
connection was eventually severed. 

Another issue which occupied the consistory through the 
years was a different view of baptism held by some community 
members, mainly the Lievers family. Ben Lievers had been in a 
Brethren fellowship in the Netherlands and was strongly influ- 
enced by the evangelistic zeal of a man named Johannes de Heer, 
Although Ben was never a member of the Neerlandia Christian 
Reformed church, his wife Alice was. Her views on infant baptism 
were not Reformed; the issue was an important one for the Neerlan- 
dia community. The church could live with these differences for 
some time — indeed, in the early years Ben attended and supported 
the church — but Alice Lievers eventually left the church. In the late 
twenties, after Loe Reyse, a member of the Neerlandia Christian 
Reformed Church, joined the “Lievers group,” they began holding 
fellowship services in their homes, organized a Sunday school, and 
invited evangelists to come to the community and speak 








Switching Shoes and Socks 
One of the early settler families had to walk four or five miles to 
reach the church. The husband went to the morning service, while 
the wife stayed home with the children. At noon the wife would 
meet him halfway where they would change stockings or socks and 
shoes. Then she would go on to the afternoon service and he would 
‘go home to take care of the children. 





Cor Fisher 


From 1915-1927 the Neerlandia Christian Reformed Church 
struggled against economic odds, against the inevitable internal 
problems and, though not documented, against the sin that is 
present in everyone's life. Yet all of the struggles must be seen not 
only in the light of the whole pioneer experience, but also in the 
light of the settlers’ conviction that God was working all things for 
their good. It was that belief which moved the settlers into the 
second stage of their ecclesiastical history: The Van Der Woude 
Years, 


‘The Van Der Woude Years 1928-1941 

Not many years after its formation, the Neerlandia con- 
gregation realized the need of a new church building, but there 
were no funds available for this. In the mid-twenties, though, the 
Neerlandia church's financial position improved to some extent. 
Although the budget still stood at ten dollars per male member, the 
membership had almost doubled in the ten years since the church 
had been organized. Many members were contributing twice or 
even three times that amount yearly. By 1926 Neerlandia decided to 
build a new church and a parsonage, with the goal of calling their 
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own minister. Prior to this time they had been supporting a minister 
with the Edmonton congregation. Neerlandia was better able to 
meet its Synodical and Classical quotas, although there were still 
old debts. The consistory requested in 1926 that Classis write off the 
unpaid quotas. Neerlandia did not believe they could meet the 
obligations of Classis, the building program, and a minister's salary. 
Since they had been without a minister of their own since their 
organization (eleven years ago) they thought the latter items were 
more important. Classis did not agree, but suggested that Neerlan- 
dia build the church and parconage first, and then renew thelr 
request for permission to call a minister. 

Menne Nanninga drew up plans for the church. At the con- 
gregational meeting held in February 1926, it was decided to pur- 
chase lumber for the building project, and a committee was 
appointed to immediately begin acquiring sand and gravel. The 
Young Men's Society took it upon themselves to supply the church 
with firewood for the coming year, since the older men would be 
busy with the building project. 

The ambitious building program was actually beyond Neerlan- 
dias reach had it not been for a loan from the Church Help Fund 
Over $5000 in loans would eventually be received from Classis for 
the church and parsonage. In addition, the consistory raised the 
yearly quota for members on its list from ten dollars to fifty dollars. 
From 1927 to 1929, the congregation was hard-pressed to meet this. 
In 1929 the consistory apparently reduced the quota to thirty dol- 
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Preliminary sketch of frst lumber church, drawn by Menne Nanninga. 
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Preliminary sketch of interior of first lumber church drawn by Menne Nanninga. 


lars, and this was expected to generate the money for the church's 
budget of $3400 ($1600 of which was to be set aside for a future 
minister's salary), 

The church was convinced it needed its own minister and was 
willing to sacrifice for it. Rev. A. Selles, writing in The Banner of 
February 1929 said, “A congregation which has been shepherdless 
for nearly fourteen years is in dire need of a pastor. There is no 
doubt in our mind that for that very reason, the servant of the Lord 
who will answer the call saying ‘Iam coming over to help you’ will 
be very much appreciated.” The parsonage and new church must 
be seen in this light, namely, as attractions for a pastor the church 
could call its own. 

The parsonage was built first. Menne Nanninga and Jacob 
Olthuis directed the construction, much of which was done by 
volunteer labour. The parsonage was built east of the log church. It 
was about thirty-four by twenty-four feet in size, with a full base- 
ment, three bedrooms on the second storey, and a large living area 
on the main floor. By September of 1928 it was completed and two 
rooms were rented out to a teacher, Mr. Levy, for ten dollars per 
month 

The lumber church, completed in 1929, was a big undertaking. 
Aside from a few men who were paid for the work they did on the 
project, (Menne Nanninga, Jacob Olthuis, Jerry Reitsma) nearly all 
the work was done on a volunteer basis by the congregation. The 
logs were hauled from the bush to lumber mills (bills were paid to 
Chileon, Fluet’s, and Garneau) to be sawn into the appropriate 
dimensions, then brought to the site. Gravel, hard to come by in 
those days, was hauled in the winter of 1927-28 from the “island” in 
Shoal Lake, and supplemented with field stone from Neerlandia 
farms. At the site the larger stones were crushed with sledge 
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The root ison. 





Dedication day. 











The benches arrive. George Toebes, Johannes Peters, Comy Ing: 
wersen, Ike Nanninga, Bily Quick, Gerrit ingwersen, 


The consistory atthe dedication of the church, Klaas Tuininga, Hendrik 
‘Schoonekamp, Jee Tuninga, John Anema. Front: Bill Krikke, Toney Stur 
wold, Rev. Brat, Rev Mulder, Rev. Seles. 
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Allis ready. 


hammers and a crew of twenty-four worked all day mixing the 
‘cement with shovels and carrying it to the foundation forms. By the 
winter of 1928-29, the basement was complete and was used for 
regular worship services. Construction was continued on the upper 
floor. One generous Dutch plasterer, nota local, supplied plastering 
work for free, asking to be compensated only for his travelling costs. 
In May 1929, $1205.40 was owing on labour for carpentry work, but 
the consistory, always short of money, decided to pay at that time 
only those who needed it most. 








The second church, 


Contrasted with the old log church, the new church looked 
impressive. Rev. A. Selles wrote in the March 15, 1929, issue of The 
Banner of the new church, “It exhibits the splendid taste of an 
architect. And the brethren of Neerlandia may be proud of having a 
brother in their midst who is chiefly responsible for the planning 
and construction of these buildings. We admire his painstaking 
patience in using all the help available. It is nothing less than a 


Rear view of church showing balcony. Joe and Gertie Olthuis 
being shown the church by Hendrik Schoonekamp. 
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giant's task to use the class of mechanics he used and still produce 
such splendid results.” 

The new church was dedicated on Monday, April 22, 1929. The 
old log church was torn down in the spring of 1929, even though 
some felt it should be preserved. The lumber from the roof was 
reused — Jerry Reitsma used some of it for building a coffin. 

The consistory wasted no time calling a minister once permis- 
sion had been granted by Classis early in 1929. Three former guest 
ministers were placed on a trio for the congregation to decide on by 
ballot: Revs. Meykeus, de Jong, and Van Der Woude. In March of 
that year, Rev. Van Der Woude was given the call while he was 
serving a congregation in Hoboken, New Jersey. He accepted, and 
‘was installed as Neerlandia’s first full-time pastor on June 23, 1929. 

Rev. Van Der Woude was a gifted speaker. Soon after he arrived 
(uly 17, 1929) it was mentioned that his prayers were too long and 
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Rev. Harm Van Der Woude. 





The congregation after church, 









he was requested to see if it might be possible to shorten them. To 
emphasize the point of his sermons, the Rev. would say, “Ik herhal 
het, ik herhal het, en ik zeg het nog eens weer. (Irepeatit, I repeat it, 
and I say it once again.)” Another quote he often warned the 
congregation with was “eensen worden geensen (‘oncers’ become 
‘none-cers’) 

Rev. H. Van Der Woude was a gifted speaker. Once in 1925 
when he was visiting Neerlandia, some men were working at the 
Jog church. Me Reitsma said to him, “Did you know Mrs. Mast 

lied?” 

“No, I'd better prepare a sermon then,” was the reply. He 
walked around the log church three times, came back and said, 
“T’ve got the sermon ready!” 

Jennie Reitsma 

Rev. Van Der Woude showed a tendency to promote social and 
cultural isolation from the surrounding communities, as part of 
being “in the world but not of it.” He is quoted as having said, “In 
isolation is our strength,” from the Dutch theologian Groen Van 
Prinsterer. 

Church life flourished in those years. The Men’s and Ladies’ 
Societies, Young People’s Society, Singing Society, and catechism 
classes served the peoples’ social as well as spiritual needs. After a 
request by some members to start a Sunday School again (1930), the 
consistory ruled that if proper use was made of catechism classes, a 
Sunday School Would be superfluous. The worship services 
changed very little, with occasional variations introduced such as 
having the consistory and other men stand during the prayers — it 
was considered more reverent, standing during certain songs, and 
organ playing before the worship service. The consistory had 
added two more members by 1938, and the tabak and sigaren 
expenses continued until at least 1936. 

During those years there were a few minor disciplinary prob- 
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lems. In March 1929 complaints were received that the young peo- 
ple were fooling around during choir practice making singing 
impossible and on one occasion some of the young men returning 
from a day of hunting and trapping went directly to the church 
where a meeting was going to be held. While waiting there they 
amused themselves by shooting at a block of wood in the church 
basement. Brother Henry Kippers brought the matter to the consis- 
tory to ask if this could be discouraged or stopped. 


Shiny Tie Clip 
Young men were wearing tie and pins or tie clips at that time. 
Rev. H, Van Der Woude preached and tried to keep the attention of 
his audience, but one teenager thought to polish his clip up some. 
This caught the eye of the preacher. Pausing for a few seconds he 
said, “Als U klaar is dan kunnen wij verder.” (When you are ready 
then we will proceed.) After that we teenagers did not want the 
preacher's eye on us during the service. 
L. Nanninga 
Economically the times were hard for the church during those 
Depression years. The essay topic for the 1931 congregational meet- 
ing was by Henry Kippers Sr., entitled, “The Current World Crisis, 
and the Believer!” When Classis asked that the consistory fulfill its 
financial obligations re the Church Help Fund loan, the clerk wrote 
back saying that this was impossible in light of the circumstances. 
Rey. Van Der Woude was willing to take a $400 cut in pay in 1931. He 
said that since everyone else was receiving less it was only fair that 
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he should too. This seems to have been a loan from him, and his 
salary was increased again in 1938 to its previous level. The budget, 
which stood at almost $5200 ($40 per family) in 1930, was reduced to 
$2333 ($22 per family) in 1933. (The budgets included subsidies 
from Classis and collections.) 


By 1935 the congregation had grown to more than fifty famili 
an indication not of immigrants coming in but of families grow’ 
Up. The essay topics at congregational meetings often dealt with 
child-related subjects: Klaas Tuininga (1931) “The Worship of Chil- 
dren,” Lammert Wierenga (1930) “Childrearing” or “Catching the 
Little Foxes,” Though a few members left the church it was showing 
growth spiritually and numerically. 

With some sadness Rev. Van Der Woude announced his retire- 
ment in 1941, being 65 years of age. As he left the Neerlandia 
congregation for his retirement elsewhere, receiving an honourable 
emeritus, he could look fondly at his work, the Lord's work, in that 
northern Alberta community. He had been a good preacher and 
had provided firm leadership, two things the Neerlandia church 
had appreciated and benefited from. 





Faith 

One day two of the younger girls from the Lammert Wierenga 
family were walking home from school through the forest and they 
suddenly heard crackling of twigs and then a short way ahead of 
them they could see something quite big and black. They were 
petrified. A bear! The girls were so scared they sat down on the 
nearest stump and thought best to pray. They prayed “Here zegen 
deze spiese” (Lord, bless this food). They were young and only 
knew their mealtime prayer. Later someone asked, “Who were you 
girls praying for? The bear or for yourselves?” Anyway it turned out 
that it was not a bear but their own big black dog hunting around in 

the bush. 
Norman Terpsma 


Besides teaching, the consistory soon required my services as 
organist in church twice a Sunday. As a token of appreciation I 
received an Encyclopedic Concordance Bible, beautifully inscribed 
by Mr. Ingwersen, which is still one of my prized possessions. 

Grace Boer 
1941 — to the present 

In the forties the church grew numerically through natural 
increase as the first generation married and had children. Because 
of the isolationistic stance there were no members received from 
surrounding communities. In fact some of the children reached 
their teens without realizing there were Christians in other areas. 
One member did suggest engaging in mission outreach to the 
unchurched in the surrounding areas but this fell on deaf ears. 
Nevertheless the church building was soon too small for the con- 
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gregation and expansion of the church or the construction of a new 
building was discussed (1944-1945). In the meantime the janitor was 
instructed to set out chairs to accommodate the congregation. 

After Rev. Van Der Woude left, first Rev. Maynard Keuning 
(1942-46) and then Rev. John Rubingh served the Neerlandia con- 
gregation. Their pastorates were difficult ones for both the ministers 
and the congregation. Rev. Van Der Woude had been Neerlandia’s 
first minister and had been like a father to the people. It was difficult 
for the congregation to adjust to anyone else. Everything the Revs. 
Keuning and Rubingh did was compared to the way Rev. Van Der 
Woude had done it. Their preaching was Reformed but they stood 
in the shadow of Van Der Woude. 

Adding to the difficulty was the problem of transition from 
Dutch to English as the language of the church services. The sug- 
gestion to introduce an occasional English service had first been 
made in 1930, The request was renewed at the 1938 annual con- 
gregational meeting. Rev. Van Der Woude said at that time that, 
though he was not against it himself, he thought it inadvisable 
because the congregation was not ready for it, The congregation 
agreed. 





Finally in the forties the transition began. The change to En- 
glish was painful for some of the older people who had never 
learned English. They were concerned that if the services were 
conducted in English they would not receive the guidance, comfort 
and admonition of the sermons. On the other hand most of the 
younger people understood little if any of the Dutch. The con- 
version was made gradually. Then the church burned down and 
services were conducted in the store hall and in the school. Four 
services were held each week (because neither location could ac- 
commodate the whole congregation) — two in Dutch and two in 
English. That forestalled the problem for a while. 





The First English Sermon 
“ will never forget the first sermon that was to be read in 
English. One of the elders had to read it. It was Dutch upstairs and 
English in the basement. Anyhow, the elder was going to go down 
the stairs to the basement and his uncle bumped him so that he fell 
down the stairs. The uncle was so upset that there was going to be 
teading in English — that was of the devil. So he knocked him down 
the stairs and the elder was so upset he couldn’t read. [had to read 
for him. 








The Church Burns 
When the church burnt down, it was around the middle of 
November. Rev. Rubingh had left only a few days earlier. Albert 
Mast, the janitor, had stoked up the furnace because there was to be 
Choral Society that evening. Around 7:00 p.m. Dick Froma came 
pedalling by on his bicycle on his way home from working at Henry 
Mast’s. He noticed a strange light in the church basement and, on 





Rew M. Keuning, 





Rew and Mrs. Fubingh, 1948, 
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closer inspection, saw flames. He immediately went to the store to let 
store manager Frank Visser know, then rushed to C. K. Mast’. 
When the men got to the church, the whole basement was full of 
flames, Frank threw one or more fire extinguishers through a base- 
ment window, but that made no difference and the men soon 
realized that not much could be done to stop the fire, although they 
and others continued fora long time to haul water with buckets fo j 
douse the fire. 

By then many people had come, including janitor Albert Mast. 
He had left his watch in the church — a keepsake from his father — 
and he wanted to get it. The bystanders tried to restrain him, but 
Albert insisted. He went inside and soon came out with the watch, | 
suffering no more than singed hair and a scorched face. 

‘Many of the people watching the burning church were crying, 
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but one old pioneer jokingly said that he was glad it was burning 
because the church had been too small anyhow (with the recent 
influx of immigrants the church building had been crowded). 

Meanwhile, water was hauled from the store to keep the par- 
sonage soaked down so it would not catch fire. The pump at the 
store could not keep up with the water that was needed, though, so 
some men came with a stoneboat loaded with containers of water. 
Later the garage and the store got hot as well. The Visser children 
were moved to Anema’s place for safety. Water was also thrown on 
the garage and the store to keep them cool. 

‘A firetruck had come from Barrhead, but by the time it came it 
was too late to do anything to the church building. Before midnight, 
the whole building had burnt down. All that was left standing 
above the smoldering ruins was the chimney, which still had smoke 
rising from the top like it often did. Itreminded some young people 
of a popular song at the time, “The Smoke Goes Up the Chimney 
Just the Same.” 

The old organ and a few benches were the only things that had 
been rescued from the church. It was believed that overheating 
pipes in the furnace had been the cause of the fire. 





The third church was built during dry spring, with no rain till 
after the first of July. When rain finally came, everyone was so 
thankful that the boss gave the workers the day off. 


The church had been destroyed by fire in November 1948. Only 
a few things were saved. Plans were soon prepared, again by 
Menne Nanninga, for another larger building and before long work 
began on it. The church members pledged either time, money, or 
loans to help finance the construction. Some of the Dutch immi- 
grants who came to Neerlandia were hired to help as well. On June 
28, 1950, the new building was dedicated. It was valued at ninety-six 
thousand dollars. 





There were a few problems to solve regarding the church 
building and fixtures. The minutes of January 22, 1951 indicate a 
problem with the ventilation system. ”. . . the automatic ventilation 
on the church will not work as it has been installed, ___ Sheet 
Metal Co. blames __ Electric, and __ Electric blames them, but 
they now both blame the architect, and consequent (sic) is that the 
church is the loser.” 

The young people, however, had quietened down from the 
days when the second building was constructed. Still, there was a 
complaint: . . . some of the young people rubbed the dirt off their 
shoes on the walls in the basement.” 

From 1948 to 1950 many Dutch immigrants came to Neerlandia 
and the Barrhead-Westlock area. As the nearest Christian Re- 
formed Church, Neerlandia was responsible for the spiritual care of 
these immigrants. At first all the immigrants were brought to 
Nesrlandia for Guiiay chotch services. They were expected to pay 
two dollars per trip to the driver of the car that transported them. If 
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A NEW CHURCH 


Construction progresses, 1949, 


The third church under construction, 
1949. 


And in — the pulpit. 


The church is dedicated, 1950. The balcony, 1962, 
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they were unable to pay, the money was taken from the church 
funds. Soon the Anglican church in Barrhead was rented and 
services were held there under the auspices of the Neerlandia 
Christian Reformed Church. The elders from Neerlandia con- 
ducted the services but soon some of the immigrants were chosen 
to read the sermons. On October 19, 1950, the Christian Reformed 
Church in Barrhead was organized. At that time there were fifteen 
families, two single men, and forty-eight children. The Neerlandia 
congregation, which had changed to individual communion cups 
in 1949, donated the old communion set to the new congregation. 

Neerlandia faced other problems. In 1950 a second church, the 
Canadian Reformed Church, was formed. This was a painful time 
for the community: strong emotions were generated, relationships 
severed, and families divided 








Sermon Shuffle 

When the CRC lost its pastor and the church burned down, 
some of the congregation worshipped in the store hall, others in the 
school. Reading services were also conducted in Barrhead where 
the elders had to read. [remember having to read there one Sunday. 
Thad forgotten my sermon but it did not dawn on me until I was 
halfway there. I had no choice but to go back to pick it up. In the 
meantime my brother-in-law had gone to my place, and Grace had 
asked him to bring me the sermon. We passed each other on the 
road, he going one way and I the other. When I finally reached 
Barrhead the sermon was already there. I was very upset and 
remember getting stuck in my prayer (which had to be done in 
Dutch). Those were the days! A new church was built and finally 
after three years the call was accepted by Rev. Mulder. That was a 
happy turn of events. I had been clerk those three years and had 

had my fill of writing ministers. 
Gerrit Ingwersen 


At the same time the church was without a minister. Though 
many of the leaders were well-read (some had always subscribed to 
the Dutch church papers and read the works of John Calvin, Her- 
man Bavinck, Abraham Kuyper, and others, and knew and under- 
stood the basic confessions of the Christian faith as well as the 
established Church order), the burden of leadership was heavy on 
their shoulders at this time. 

After Rev. Rubingh left, Neerlandia in 1948, call after call had 
been sent out but no minister accepted. The elders read the ser- 
mons, conducted family visitation, visited the sick, taught cate- 
chism and exercised church discipline year after weary year. Then 
in 1952 Rev. Lambertus Mulder accepted the call extended to him 
Rev. and Mrs. Mulder were joyfully welcomed by the congregation 
and were soon busy. Rev. Mulder, an energetic man, would bound 
up the steps of the pulpit to deliver his sermons. He had a unique 
and interesting preaching style. No one fell asleep while he was 
preaching. The sermons were not only delivered with enthusiasm 
and seasoned with singular expressions, they also instructed, ad- 
monished and edified the listeners. Rev. Mulder was well able to 








low. Mulder and Eugene Rubingh, 
1954 
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‘After a good sermon, February 1958. 





deal with the factions within the congregation and the church 
thrived under his tireless leadership. However in 1957 he accepted a 
call to Fort William, Ontario, and the congregation sadly bade him 
farewell. 

After the Mulders left Rev. Harry Van Dyken accepted the call 
extended to him. He served the Neerlandia congregation from 
1957-62. Rev, Van Dyken was well-versed in the doctrines of the 
Christian faith and taught them from the pulpit and in catechism 
and doctrine classes. As part of his teachings on the Christian life he 
emphasized the sinfulness of man. He stressed the covenant rela- 
tionship between God and His people. Under his tutelage the 
members learned what it means to be Reformed. Rey. Van Dyken 
was followed by Rev, Harold Hollander, who stayed in Neerlandia 
from 1962-66. 


The Van Dykens. Back: Cford, Marjorie, Amold, Donald, Joanne, Curtis. Front: Mary, 
Gordon, Mary, Wilhelmine. 





After Rev. Hollander left Neerlandia was vacant until 1970 
when Rev. Van Drunen accepted the call to serve the congregation 
Rev. Van Drunen was a compassionate man. When Martin and 
‘Wilma Wierenga’s little daughter Bernice was terminally ill with a 
brain tumor, he frequently came to visit. On one occasion he took 
the fur cap he was wearing and cupping it in his hand held it out to 
her and said, “You are one of His (the Lord’s) chicks.” 

During this period the ideas brought to Canada by the postwar 
immigrants became source of friction in the congregation. Though 
the Kuyperians in the congregation had always promoted the idea 
that Christianity involved all areas of life, this was never widely 
accepted in Neerlandia. Immigrants and others formed the Asso- 
ciation for Reformed Scientific Studies (later called the AACS) based 
in Toronto. This association aggressively proclaimed the view that 
all of life is religion and that Christians must therefore show God's 
Lordship over every area of life. 
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When these ideas reached Neerlandia they were embraced by 
the descendants of the Kuyperians but resisted by others. Tensions 
rose within the congregation. It was an unhappy time. 

Then in 1974 Rev. Cornelius Vriend came to Neerlandia to take 
the place of Rev. Van Drunen, who had left in 1973, Through his 
ministry broken relationships were healed and there was a gradual 
reduction of the tension which marred congregational life 

As time went by, more people accepted the idea that they 
should be Christianly engaged in all areas of life. Many Neerlan- 
dians had always promoted Christian education. Now some be- 
came concerned about social issues, politics, and labour unions. 
With this came the realization that there should be co-operation 
with other Christians, and some supported such organizations as 
CLAC and CPJ. 

The local CRC congregation had for many years supported 
missions endeavours in China, Africa, and other foreign fields. In 
the 1940s the congregation joined the Edmonton CRC in a mission 
project in Jasper Place. This work was discontinued in 1952. Since 
then there have been efforts at evangelism at Tawatinaw and the 
penitentiary at Fort Saskatchewan, but the location of Neerlandia, 
which was considered a boon when Neerlandia was founded, was a 
drawback in the mission efforts. The distance to both of these places 
made it difficult to establish and maintain contact with the people. 
Both projects were discontinued. 

In 1979, acting on a proposal of the deacons, the congregation 
agreed to sponsor several Vietnamese refugee families, the so- 
called boat people. The intention was to help as many people as 
possible leave the refugee camps and start life anew in Canada. By 
1984 six families had been sponsored. 

In 1984, as in 1915, the church is considered the centre of the 
community. From the church the members receive direction for 
their daily lives. Through the years there have been gains and 
losses. The church has grown numerically — from 17 to 130 families 
There has also been growth in insight as to what it means to live 
Christianly. On the other hand, some good practices have been 
discontinued. The once-thriving society life has diminished. The 
annual congregational meeting has become strictly a business meet- 
ing. Nevertheless the purpose of the church remains the same: to 
promote the worship of Jesus Christ as Lord, and to instruct, 
admonish, and upbuild its members through the sacraments and 
proclamation of God’s Word. 
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The Societies in Neerlandia 

‘As soon as there were enough young folks in Neerlandia, 
society life began. A Young People’s Society was organized in 1916. 
At first there were many more boys than girls since there were quite 
afew bachelors. This society met at the homes of some of the young, 
married couples. 

the membership grew, meetings were held once a week 
(usually Thursday evenings) in the church during the winter 
months. The meeting was divided into two parts. The first hour was 
a Bible study lesson. The discussion was led by the president. The 
members were given assignments on turns. This meant they had to 
make an introduction (an essay to introduce the topic) on the part of 
Scripture they were to discuss the following week. This took a lot of 
study as they had to be prepared to answer the questions put to 
them. A short recess followed. After recess, for the second part of 
the evening, someone would present an essay or recitation. There 
was also a question box into which members could put a question. 
At the end of the meeting the questions were given out to be 
answered the following week. 

A Men's Society was formed in the early twenties for the 
married men. These societies were similar to and patterned after 
the societies in the Netherlands. Church history was a common 
topic for after recess since much had happened in the Netherlands 
in the recent past: Christians had been given the freedom to have 
their own schools, a Christian party led by Abraham Kuyper had 
been elected to form the government, and there had been a division 
in the church as well. 

One member of each society had to prepare an essay to be read 
and discussed at the yearly church meeting. These annual meetings 
lasted a whole day, so there was lots of time to do this. The Men’s 
Society disbanded in 1973 because of poor attendance. 

A Girls’ Society was formed in 1926 by Bertha Tuininga at the 
request of Jennigie Kippers who felt the young girls should learn 
some handicrafts such as crocheting, knitting, embroidery, and 














Sewing Club. Bertha Tuininga, 
Gladys Kippers, Minnie Lievers, 
Johanna Messelink, Rieka Lievers, 
Eva Otthuis, Susie’ Anema, Carrie 
Olthuis, Lula Sturwold, Tena Anema. 
Seated: Margaret Sturwold, Annie 
‘Schoonekamp, Johanna Ingwersen, 
‘Alice Kippers, 1926. 
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sewing. It started with ten or twelve girls and, at first, was only for 
crafts but later Bible study was started. When Rev. H. Van Der 
Woude was pastor, he led the Bible discussion for several years. The 
young men met separately during those years. 

The Girls’ Society meetings were held every Wednesday after- 
noon year-round. The handicrafts the members made belonged to 
the society and goods for making them were bought with the dues 
paid at each meeting. Once a year a bazaar was held and the 
beautiful and useful items were sold by an auctioneer, usually 
Siebren Tiemstra, to the highest bidder. The money raised at this event 
was sent away for missionary work or other worthy causes. 
Sometimes the knitted or sewn garments were given to the poor. 
This society continued until some of the girls went elsewhere to 
work, The small group remaining then rejoined the young men ina 
Young People’s Society formed of boys and girls fifteen years and 
older. They met Sunday evenings. After the opening of the meet- 
ing, the girls and boys would usually meet in separate rooms where 
one of the older members would direct the Bible study. Mrs. 
Rubingh, Mrs. Mulder, and Kay Baker were among those who 
helped the girls during those years. Until the 1960s the girls con- 
tinued meeting during the week as well 

Rev. Rubingh, Rev. L. Mulder, and Rev, Van Dyken also led 
Young People’s during their term of office here. Rev. and Mrs. 
Mulder were actively involved with the young people of the church 
onboth societal and social levels. Melle Elzinga and John Visser Jr., 
who led them for three years when the church was vacant, guided 
the young people. There were others who also helped at variou 
times — not for as long a time — but all helped to keep the society 
going. 

There was a social as well as a study aspect to the Young 
People’s Society. At these meetings outings were planned. The 
young people had good times there and it was a good dating time. 
Most courtships in Neerlandia started out by dates after ‘club’, as 
they called it 














Ging Society 
Back: Alice Kippers, Catherine 
Baker, Nettie Ingworsen, Annie Fish- 
er, Bertha Wierenga, Annie 
‘Schoonekamp, Jennie Kjppers. Mid- 
dle: Mabel Elzinga, Sophie H. 
Wierenga. Front: Della Peters, 
Gladys Wierenga, Rulie Schon: 
‘ekamp, Grace Nanninga, Sophie A 
Wierenga, c. 1937. 


The Girs Society went to Edmonton 
‘ohave this picture taken. Back: Lena 
Baker, Lula Bos, Jennie Wierenga, 
Jennie Hiemstra, Grace Tuininga, 
Catherine Hiemstra, Hilda Peters, 
Elle Wiereriga. 

Front: Annie Anema, Bertha 
Wierenga, Bertha Gelderman, Rew 
Van Der Woude, Frances Anema, 
Hilda Nanninga, Helen Emmerzael, 
1942, 
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knappen en Meisjes Vereeniging 
(Boys and Gins' Society). Back: 7, 7, 

‘Andy Nanninga, Bill Othuis, Lucas 

Sturwold, Albert Tiemstra, Bill 
Levers 

Third Row: Carrie Tuininga, Tona 
‘Anema, Johanna Messelink, Annie In- 
‘gwersen, Susie Anema, Tena Terp- 
‘sma, Clara Ritsema, Gertie Tuininga, 
Della Anema, Pauline Sturwold, 
Saale Tuininga, Norman Terpsma, 
Grada (Margaret) Messelink, Kaas 
Tuininga, leader. 

‘Second row: Gladys Kippers, 
Hanna Lievers, Johanna Ingwersen, 
Minnie Lievers, Rieka Lievers, Lily 
Messelink, Jennie and Annie 
‘Schoonekamp, Lula Sturwold, Gertie 
Ritsema, 








Front; Andrew Nanninga, Joe Tu- 
Ininga, Ceci Tuininga, George Terp- 
‘sma, Henry Ritsoma, Harry Lievers, 
Peter Ritsema, John Kippers. 





‘Mrs. Rubingh at home in the par- 
sonage, 1947. 


Though there have been many changes, Young People's So- 
ciety is still in existence. At first young people remained members 
until they married but later, as many people left Neerlandia for 
higher education or jobs, the society became composed of fifteen to 
nineteen-year-olds. The society is under the direction of youth 
elders. Young married couples give leadership to the fifteen to 
eighteen-year-olds who make up the society. 

In the early twenties a Boys and Girls’ Society was started and 
Jed by Clarence Tuininga. The members ranged in age from twelve 
to fifteen years. This society was held during the winter months on 
Saturday afternoons. Clarence would explain a passage of Scripture 
and ask questions about it. The after-recess topic was church histo- 
ry. This society lasted about six years, 





According to the CRC denominational yearbook, a singing 
society began in 1917 with Popko Schuring directing. The original 
purpose seems to have been to improve congregational singing 
during the services. As time went on the choral society moved 
toward the presentation of musical programs at Christmas and 
Easter both in Neerlandia and in hospitals, nursing homes, and 
other institutions. Henry Michael directed a choral society in 1927. 
Several leaders have taken their turn at being director. Since about 
1975 there have been two choral societies; the second one is com- 
posed of single young people 

Mrs. J. Rubingh formed a Ladies’ Aid “Dorcas” in 1946 and led 
this society until Rev. J. Rubingh was called to serve elsewhere. The 
Dorcas society followed the same procedures s the Girls’ Society — 
Bible Study before and handicrafts after recess — but later the after- 
recess program changed to include a reading, discussion of busi- 
ness concerning the society, and having tea served by two different 
women at each meeting. This society, though small in number 
(fourteen to twenty), continues to be active in the community. The 
women hold a bazaar each year, donating the goods and refresh- 








Back: Ralph Bos, Arthur Reitsma, Ryer Krikke, Archie Howey, Bill Taebes, Clarence Tiemstra, Arie Krikke, Albert Knkke. Fourth 
ow: Norman Toebes, Henry Wierenga, Fred Toebes, Lambert A. Wierenga, Ralph Krikke, Cor Hiemstra, Martin Wierenga. 

Third Flow: Herman Geiderman, Ben Bouwman, Don Bruhjel, Eugene Rubingh, Amold Hiemstra, Dewey Terpsma, George 
‘Anema, Jim Johnman, Pete Mast, Albert lemsira 

‘Second Flow: Rev. Rubingh, Kobie Mast, Jennie Terpsma, Alice Mast, Margaret Bouwman, Jean Gelderman, Grace Bouwman, 
Thelma Sturwold, Sophie Anema, Rita Geiderman, Janet Sturwold, John Visser. 

Front: Grace Tuininga, Liz Bos, Lena Baker, Gladys Krtke, Annie Anema, Mrs, Rubingh, Jura Elgersma, Lula Knkke, Cecelia 
Tlemstra, Wilma Visser, ¢. 1948, 


Young People’ Society. 

Back: James Stryahorst, Henry, Peter, Ed, and Bert Piers, Clarence Tiemstra, John Plers, Bert Janssen, Wilbert Schuring, Bil 
Reitsma. 

Fourth Row: Joe Mast, Raymond Merkus, Lambert Tuininga, Jullus Boorsma, Jelle Taninga, Henry Gelderman, Ken Tuininga, 
vim Nanninga, George Visser, Ralph Bos. 

Third Row: Manny Nanninga, Mrs. Mulder, Reta Tininga, Shirley Ashley, Johanna Wierenga, Trynie Dieterman, Evelyn 
Temstra, Haitina Eigersma, Hilaria and Jean Fisher, Betsy Bos, Amie DeBoer, Eisie Otthuis, Stewart Plantinga, Simon De Groot, 

‘Second Row: Bob Janssen, Ruth Tuninga, Shirley Othuls, Henny Tuininga, Joyce Reitsma, Ealth Tuininga, Ann Strydhorst 
Joan Othuis, Florence Baker, John Baker, Fev. Mulder 

Front Row: Annette Plantinga, Catherine Baker, Henry Nanninga, Klaas Tuininga, Jim Tuininga, Dave Tiemstra, Henry 
‘Strydhorst, Marvin Nanninga, George Ri. Visser, Syiva Tuininga, Joe Plantinga. 
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Young People’s Society 1967. 



















ments and, of course, serving and cleaning up later. Quite a few 
donations are sent in by non-members too. With the proceeds of the 
sale the Society helps causes such as Rehoboth and The King’s 
College, and helps to obtain items such as kitchen equipment for 
use in the church. In addition the women are faithful in visiting the 
Hillcrest Senior Citizens Home and the Barrhead Nursing Home 
every other week. They also visit the elderly and shut-ins of the 
community. Although they have had leadership from some of the 
ministers and their wives, the women have usually kept this society 
going by themselves. Through the years the members have 
changed, but the society remains faithful to the original purpose of 
Bible study and charitable work. 





‘Back Row: Henry Nanninga, Andrew Elgersma, Citford Tuininga, Lambert Tuininga, George Stryahorst, Wilbert Schuring, Ken 
Piers, alle Tuininga, Peter Piers, Tony Fisher, Marvin Nanninga, Alvin Nanninga, 

Third Flow: Bert Piers, Ella Plantinga, Rose Mast, Betty Fisher, Lucile Tuninga, Hida Piers, Reatta Nanninga, Marilyn Mast, 
‘Anne Tuninga, Joanne Gelderman, Ealth Tuininga, Sandra Elgersma, Giles Plantinga, Jack Otthuls. 

‘Second Flow: Arnold van Dyken, Raymond Merkus, Judy Fisher, Joanne van Dyken, Elsie Othus, Mrs, van Dyken, Henry Piers, 
Don van Dyken, Johanna Wierenga, Henry Gelderman, 

Front: Jim Tuininga, Winnied Ingwersen, Klaas Tuininga, Frank Visser, John Strydhorst, Henry Strydhorst, Camelia Kippers, 
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Back: Henry J. Wierenga, Sidney Tuininga, Ray Sturwold, Henry Schuurman, Bill Kippers. 

Third Flow: Cor Strydhorst, Tom Sturwold, Fred Olthuis, Case Van Beek, Gilbert Baker Ken Styrahorst 

‘Second Row: Jack Mast, Rev. Hollander, Mrs. Hollander, Judy Nanninga, Audrey Gelderman, Sharon Nanninga, Clariss 
Hollander Edina Schuurman, Jennie Schuurman, Beverly Visser, Jake Stryahorst 

‘Front Row: Andrew Stryahorst, Sharon Hollander, Carol Schoonekama, Shirley Wierenga, Alidia Mast, Betty Visser, Dariene 
Wierenga, Gordon Tuininga, 1965-66. 


Memories From A Preacher's Kid 

In September of 1946, Rev. and Mrs. John Rubingh came to 
Neerlandia with their teen-age son, Eugene. The pioneer days were 
long ended, but for this young transplanted Yankee, it would all be 
an unforgettable adventure. My diary for September 5 says simply, 
“Came to Neerlandia,” but the reality was far more astonishing for 
this sheltered son of the pastorate. The road was incredibly bad (1 
have since travelled the mountains of Sierra Leone, and I still say 
the road to Neerlandia that year was terrible). Every two miles we 
stopped to scrape the mud from the windshield to see if there was 
any hope of making it. Mother trembled to think to which outpost 
of the earth she was being slithered by her foolhardy husband, 
though in the end she had as much pluck as he. 

The days of that autumn are sfark in my memory, for the timid 
city kid was being hammered into shape. The young people 
painted the basement of the church that fall, and some muscled 
young buck named Elgersma painted me with raucous glee. Mother 
took one look at me and said, "You're not going back there!” But I 
knew I had to go back, no matter what. Dominee descended from 
the study and agreed with me, and I went back and painted with all 
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the rest. It had been like baptism, in a way. On December 22, | 
joined “Young People’s’, Neerlandia, at last, was truly home. 

That winter was punctuated by savage bouts of a sport new to 
the city kid, a sport played with pucks and sticks. Roll upon roll of 
newspaper covered shin-bones, but they turned blue with bruises 
nonetheless. [became as mean as the next guy, and I was faster than 
Elgersma now and then. Sturwold was the goalie, I remember. He 
had always been the goalie, as far back as people could recall. There 
was an ageless quality about him, but he could move like lightning 
when the puck approached 

There is only one other entry in my diary that year. It reads, 
“Took outa girl for the first time. Her name is Jean Gelderman.” Our 
young romance blossomed, and we both went to school in Grand 
Rapids eventually. Our shared dreams of missionary service took 
usboth to Africa, but with different mates: Even today we speak 
together in the language of the Tiv of Nigeria to whom we recom- 
mended and proclaimed Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Van Riper was our teacher, and many of us made life misera- 
ble for him, but I was his special nemesis. I do not write this with 
any pride, but surely Mr. Van Riper forms a chapter in the lives of so 
many of us, and we cannot let him pass unnoticed. Forever there 
rings in our ears the summons to punishment, “Go into the science 
room!” I wonder if Mr. Van Riper realized all along that we were just 
young jackrabbits growing up. Perhaps he went home at night and 
chuckled at our outrageous antics. I doubt it, but [ hope so. Henry 
Piers and Jelle Tuininga and I were his triple trouble. Once every ten 
years or 80 we see each other, and our greeting is, “Go into the 
Science room, you rascal!” 

In the summers I worked for Corny Nanninga as carpenter's 
apprentice. [learned to lay shingles in a hurry, but I was a disaster 
with the cows and I think they chuckled when they saw me coming. 
Their coordination of kicking the half-full milk pail and flicking a tail 
in my face simultaneously was magnificent. 

‘On slow days we “picked roots’, and the evening skies were 
nearly always dotted with fires as new land was cleared and the 
brush piles burned away. The daring ones hired a bulldozer to come 
and clear brush for $14 an hour, Occasionally a bulldozer would sink 
into the muskeg. 

In 1948, a momentous decision was made concerning the school- 
ing of the youth. The high schoolers took most of their courses by 
correspondence, but it was decided that busing to Barrhead High 
Sehool would be arranged. Would the preacher's kid go? On Sep- 
tember 1, the yellow bus arrived and many of the covenant youth 
indeed went to Barthead High, including the preacher’s kid. I can 
still see concerned parents watching us go that morning. One father 
stood at the door of the bus and urged us not to step on board. But 
we went anyway. 

So Neerlandia seeped into my bones. Preachers’ kids in later life 
seldom know where they are from, for their parents put down 
stakes in so many places. But I am from Neerlandia, and I know it. 
Its images go with me everywhere: the columns of smoke rising 
straight into the sky from farmhouse chimneys ona still and bitterly 
cold winter morning, the sweep and crackle of the Northern lights 
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across the canopy of sky, the lonely howl of a crazy coyote. I 
remember how we laughed at the story of the Ukrainian neighbor 
who said to John Gelderman, “You horse me, I post-fence you,” and 
they had a deal. 

But those images have not yet caught the heart of it. In Neerlan- 
dia, in the 40's, the vision that drove the pioneers was still alive and 
vibrant. The depth of their faith they translated into action, and 
built a community known all around as founded in the name of 
Christ the King, The steel of their commitment was still flowing into 
their sons and daughters. Their hope in the future was still invinci- 
ble then. There still was sod unturned, land as uncleared as when 
their fathers first crossed the Pembina, With those strong links to 
the past, and with that optimism about the future, there was a 
strong sense of self-identity. People in Neerlandia knew who they 
were. I could not have described it then, but I see it now: they knew 
who they were. At their hearts’ core they were the people of God. 
They had staked everything on that commitment. Ithad piven them 
a past and a hope. 

The decades have rolled on, and I am told that while the exter- 
nals have changed, in its essences Neerlandia is still as it was then. 
The steel is tempered now and the landscape a little softer, but in 
Neerlandia the sense of self-identity is yet clear: the coming of the 
Kingdom of God drives them on. And that, at last, is the heart of it. 

Eugene Rubingh 





Our Plight in Vacancy 
Some three years ago, to the shock of us all, 

There came from the east for our pastor, a call 

‘Todo home-mission work, an extension of church, 
Which call he accepted, and left us in the lurch. 

Then just two weeks later our old church burned down, 
And only its ruins were left in our town. 

Yes, it was insured, but not near high enough, 

With the present-day prices we pay for new stuff. 

But plans for a new church were very soon made, 
Pledges accepted, which of course, would be paid. 
Our services now were held in the Hall, 

But space there was lacking to seat them all 

So our group was divided, some went to the school, 
Half English, half Dutch was kept as the rule. 

‘Thus now we all worshipped and each did his part, 
‘Though divided in body we were still one at heart. 
This meant that the elders four sermons must read, 
Plus two more in Barrhead, where one had to lead. 
Besides this there were several classes to teach, 
While none of the elders had learned how to preach. 
Add all this together, there was work here to do, 

And none was excused, for not even the flu. 

Time marched on apace, and good sermons grew few 
To read to the audience who sat in the pew. 

The calls we extended to men of sound mind. 

Were politely acknowledged but firmly declined. 
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We called, yes we called, from the east to the west, 

Some young and some old who had been through ‘the test. 

And so two years passed and no minister came, 

And the answers we got were always the same. 

‘They took their full time; their reply mostly late: 

We acknowledge your call, yes, your need there is great. 

“We hope very soon one will heed to your call, 

But I must decline, just can’t come, that is all.” 

‘The past it was gloomy, the future not bright, 

But give up? — not we, we'll keep on with the fight! 

So time went apace, our new church was complete, 

With room in abundance, for each one a seat. 

Although this new building was fair to behold, 

It could not entice the right man to our fold. 

Those men in “Jerusalem” all sit there so tight, 

Although we prayed, wrote, and beseeched with our might. 

We called old and young, we called big and small, 

Had a few more years gone by, we would have called them all. 

But now at last we can rejoice, for one our call has heard. 

Tolead us in God's pastures green, and preach to us His Word. 

God grant him grace to labour here, and give him strength and 
life, 

And happiness while here with us, both to him and his wife. 

And may we all with one accord remember them in prayer, 

Rejoice with them when all is well, and in their burdens share. 

Now let us praise and bless our God for His great goodness 
wrought, 

Who after all these years of wait, this man to us has brought. 

O magnify His holy name, His mercy faileth never. 

Pastors may come and they may go, but God's church goes on 

forever. 





Gerrit Ingwersen 
Excerpts from poem read by Gerrit at the welcome party for Rev. L. Mulder, 1932. 
Ps 


CANADIAN REFORMED CHURCH OF NEERLANDIA 

“The year 1948 saw the beginning of a new stream of immi- 
grants to Neerlandia. Amongst these people were members of the 
Vrijgemaakt Kerkin the Netherlands; in Neerlandia they joined the 
Christian Reformed Church but that was not to last too long. 

The Christian Reformed Church had correspondence with the 
Gereformeerde Kerken in the Netherlands and did not want to get 
involved in the trouble in the Netherlands, but they would not 
accept ministers from the Vrijgemaakt Kerk on their pulpits. Many 
in Neerlandia were well aware of recent developments in the 
Netherlands and, after talking to the new immigrants, some be- 
came very dissatisfied with the attitude of the Christian Reformed 
Church. 

A number of times Lammert Wierenga wrote in De Wachter, 
pointing to the struggle in the Netherlands against synodical hier- 
archy. Then protests went to the consistory and to classis, but to no 
avail. Eventually, in March, Lammert Wierenga, Ite Wierenga, and 
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Joshua Rowan sent a letter to the General Synod of the Christian 
Reformed Church of 1950 requesting them to ask both church 
groups in the Netherlands to ‘present their views as to the reason 
for separate church existence, and to ask one group why it had 
suspended and deposed, and the other why they liberated them- 
selves’. In the meantime, a number became members of the Cana- 
dian Reformed church in Edmonton; others wanted to wait for the 
answer of Synod. A few days later the answer came. Synod had 
decided not to accede to their request: 

‘Grounds: 

A. tis natin our province to sit in judgement over these churches 

B.Itisnotour Chetan duty toinvite delegations rom these churches for 
the purpose of setting these tems 

The “Gereformeerde Kerken onderhoudende Art. 31K.0."isin no way 
prevented from directing an invitation for correspondence fous. 

‘On August! 1950, they senta letter and an Act of Liberation to 
all the members of the Christian Reformed Church, stating their 
reasons for liberating themselves. In summary form, these reasons 
were (following the order of the grounds Synod gave): 

A. The Christian Reformed Church, while saying that it does not want to 
judge events in Holland, by their decisions in fact implicly condemm the 
Vriigemaakt Kerk 

B. The Christian Reformed Church, while claiming to be neutral, has 
already judged (as seen by its accepting Synodical ministers but denying 
Vajgemaakt ones the right to speak) and has done so without hesting the 
arguements of the Vijgemaakt Rerk 

C. The one-sided attitude of the Christian Reformed Church has pie 
vented correspondence with the Vijgemaakt Kerk 
A Canadian Reformed Church was instituted in Neerlandia on 

August 6, 1950, under the leadership of elder A. W. De Leeuw of 
Edmonton. Andy Mulder, Hendrik Peters, and Ekke Wierenga 
were installed as elders and Gerrit Dam and Adrian Hamoen Sr. as 
deacons. At that time there were about forty members. A year later 
the membership had risen to sixty-eight, 

After two ministers had declined, the congregation of Neerlan- 
dia joyfully received word that Rev. H. Stel had accepted the call, 
and he was installed on November 25, 1951. At this time worship 
services were held in the school. In the hamlet of Neerlandia a piece 
of property had been bought on which the first parsonage was 
situated. An old school building was bought in December 1954 and 
moved to the church property in 1955. The following year Rev. Stel 
accepted a call to Houston, and Neerlandia was once again without 
a minister. 

In 1961, the church in Barrhead was instituted and an agree- 
ment was made to call a minister together. In March 1966 the Rev. 
and Mrs. Pieffers came to Neerlandia; as emeritus minister he was 
able to serve Neerlandia for two years until he died in 1968. 

Early in 1968, the congregation decided to build a new church 
building, and on December 5,.1969, the official opening was cele- 
brated, although there was no minister. In 1971 Neerlandia called 
candidate C. Van Dam, who accepted. In 1973 Rev. Van Dam ac- 
cepted a call to Brampton and moved there the following year.”" 

After Rev. Van Dam left, the congregation had its ups and 
downsin church membership numbers. Many ministers and candi- 
dates were called, but they all declined the calls. Classical preaching 








‘ew. and Mrs. Van Dam, 1976. 
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engagements were shared with Barrhead until Rev. Tiggelaar was 
installed as minister of Barrhead in December 1981; then he came to 
Neerlandia for a service two Sundays every month and also taught 
catechism at school. 

On Christmas Day, 1982, the joyful news was received that the 
Rev. A. de Jager of Anna Paulowna-Enkhuizen, the Netherlands, 
had accepted a call to Neerlandia. 

At the present time (1984) membership of the church of 
Neerlandia stands at 227 members. Plans are underway for a new 
building since the church building is too small. 

Lies Hamoen 
J. Van Dam, “Neerlandia: 25 Years", Clarion, Vol. 24, No. 17, August 23, 1975. 
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EDUCATION 


From the beginning of Dutch settlement in Neerlandia, the people 
were anxious that their children receive a good formal education. In _| 
the Netherlands, independent Christian schools governed bya | 
school society formed by parents were in existence since the 
mid-19th century. The people's motive in establishing such schools 
was grounded in their belief that parents are charged by God to 
bring up their children in a way that acknowledges that God is Lord 
of all of life. The men and women who came to Neerlandia in the 
early 20th century carried this idea with them. How clearly they 
understood just what Christian education entailed is not known. 
What is known is that in response to God their desire was to 
establish an independent Christian school. 

By 1915 the few settlers in the wilderness had formed a Chris- 
tian school society and were operating a school. Henry van den 
Burg, a settler from the U.S.A., agreed to teach the children al- 
though he had no teaching certificate. There was no school building, 
so classes were held in the log church. On Sundays worship ser- 
vices were held there, but during the week the benches were 
pushed to one side and replaced with homemade desks. Henry van 
den Burg exchanged his teaching skills for the cutting of willow 
pickets for fence posts by students and parents. The pioneers were 
too poor to pay him, but this method of payment did not work 
either. One reason was that when the students came to work, Mr. 
van den Burg kindheartedly invited them into his house and visited 
with them instead of encouraging them to work. Secondly, he was 
heard to complain that, although he was getting his land cleared, he 
was getting no money and he had to eat too. In any event, he 
eventually returned to the U.S.A. 

Meanwhile, the pioneers met to discuss ways and means of 
continuing Christian education. Some of the settlers were of the 
opinion that they were too poor to support a Christian school, while 
others thought it necessary to continue — in response to God's 
commands and in spite of the financial difficulties. Still others were 
not concerned. They thought the education provided by the public 
school system would be good enough. Back and forth the discus- 
sion went — in formal meetings and during social visits. Gradually 
the settlers made up their minds — one group of the opinion that a 
Christian school was impossible to maintain at that time and an- 
other promoting the idea of going ahead, while seeking financial 
assistance from the Christian Reformed churches in the U.S.A, This 
latter proposal was brought before a ratepayers’ meeting where the 
proponents urged the others to trust the Lord for success in this 
‘matter. A vote was taken but the motion defeated. For now, until the 
financial picture brightened, there would be no independent Chris- 
tian school in Neerlandia. Instead, a committee was formed with 
the intent of forming a public school district. 











They never went ahead with a Christian school because the 
settlers felt there was not enough money. Caughlin, Wing, and Scott 
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were asked if they would object to our own school and they said, 
“Go ahead, we won't bother you.” 

They had a meeting and Ingwersen, Kippers, A. Mast, Oldeg- 
bers, and Terpsma were in favour of their own school but were 
voted down. Those men thought they should write to sister con- 
gregations in the U.S.A. for financial aid. 

Roelof Kooy said at this meeting, “Luiden wij hiermee de 
doodsklok over een Christlijke school in Neerlandia (We hereby 
sound the death knell for a Christian school in Neerlandia).” 

‘Norman Terpsma 


Before van den Burg left, he and the parents approached Helen 
Kooy, a settler’s daughter, to take his place. She was hesitant to do 
this, being young and having had no training to teach. However, 
since most of the people had come directly from the Netherlands 
and spoke little or no English and she had received her education in 
Alberta, she felt obligated to take the job. Although she had no 
prescribed textbooks available to her, she taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and some geography. The children had slates and slate 
pencils to work with. For her efforts she received twenty-five dol- 
lars a month. 





In her classroom Helen Kooy taught grades one through four. 
These included two rascally boys who, one afternoon when Miss 
Kooy stayed to put some work on the board for the next day, held 
the door shut to prevent her leaving. Fortunately Miss Kooy was 
wearing a hat with a long hat pin. Through a crack in the door, she 
poked one of the culprits, Andy Nanninga, with her hat pin. The 
other boy must have been Bill Olthuis, for shortly after that the 
‘Nanninga and Olthuis families received a visit because “the boys 


Miss Kooy and her class, 1916. 
Note Gerrit Kippers in front row. He 
was below school age but came that 
{ay to have his picture taken, 

Back Row: Henry Kippers, John 
Otthuis, Andy Nanninga, Bil Olihus, 
slim Melsome, Ida Kooy. 

Third Row: Della Anema, John Kip 
pers, Lucas Sturwold, Pauline Stur- 
wold, Tena Terpsma, Ike Nanninga, 
Helen Kooy (teacher) 

‘Second Row: Corny Ingwersen, 
Gerrit ingwersen, Norman Terpsma, 
Louis Nanninga, Gladys Kippers, A 
bert Tiemstra, Margaret Mosselink 

Front Row: Hanna Lievers, Gerrit 
Kippers, Minnie Liavers, Fred Olthuis, 
Gerben Tiemstra, Susie Anema, 
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were getting too big for their britches.” In spite of mischievous 
boys, Helen Kooy enjoyed her work and taught for about two years. 
The parents were glad their children were receiving some education 
in the English language. 


Though the attempt to establish a Christian school had been 
defeated, the efforts to provide Christian education had not 
stopped. The settlers hoped to staff a public school with Christian 
teachers. The committee formed earlier had contacted the Govern- 
ment requesting permission to form a school district. To be eligible 
for the formation of a school district, at least four adults and at least 
eight children between the ages of five and sixteen had to be 
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residing in the proposed area. A petition could then be sent to the 
provincial government, which would respond by sending a copy of 
the School Ordinance specifying the steps to follow. The first re- 
quirement was the selection of a school committee composed of 
three members. They in turn had to set up a public meeting at 
which residents would vote on setting up a school district in their 
area. The required procedure was duly followed in Neerlandia with 
the result that the Shoal Creek School District #3460 was formed 
March 5, 1917. The number indicates that this was the 3460th school 
district formed in Alberta. No records remain to indicate why the 
name Shoal Creek was chosen but presumably it was taken from the 
nearby creek of the same name. 

Though the Shoal Creek School District was a public organiza- 
tion, its members were Christians. This was demonstrated in the 
Practice of opening each meeting by seeking God's help in prayer 


Neertanora Scroor Distarcr * 3460 
as of November 23,1949 
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and closing by giving thanks to Him. This custom was so firmly 
entrenched that on occasion the minutes read “The meeting was 
opened in the usual way.” The unusual was also noted in the 
minutes of Monday, April 14, 1924, when a special meeting was 
called because of a problem, “Meeting opened at 2 o'clock by the 
chairman without prayer.” 

Initially the Shoal Creek School District was composed of twen- 
ty sections of 61-3-5, but already by April 10, 1917, the south halves 
of sections four and five in 62-3-5 were added. In all, the boundaries 
of this district were changed fourteen times. One of the reasons for 
some of the many changes was the arrival of settlers with schoo! 
children on land adjacent to the district. Because of the regulation 
that a school district was not to be more than five miles in either 
length or breadth, this sometimes necessitated the deletion of unoc- 
cupied lands at the same time." 

Another government requirement was the selection of a school 
site as near the centre of the district as possible so that no one would 
have to walk long distances. It was to be a dry, elevated rectangle of 
about one acre in area. The Shoal Creek district chose a two-acre 
corner of the NE 28-61-3-5, for which government approval was 
received on June 27, 1917. 

‘One government regulation instructed the trustees to keep 
records and produce minute books, assessment rolls, and other 
records for inspection when required to do so. The Dutch settlers 
showed their respect for the government's authority by keeping the 
minutes in the English language in a time when their daily speech 
was still Dutch and their English self-taught. The occasional awk- 
ward wording of a sentence testifies to the difficulty this gave them. 
In contrast, it should be noted that other purely local organizations 
recorded their minutes in the Dutch language. The Men’s Society, 
for example, did this until November 1947. 

With these preliminary steps accomplished, the school board 
could turn its attention to the erection of a school building. In their 
impoverished condition, the settlers were unable to finance this 
venture. The earliest surviving minutes, January 29, 1918, indicate a 
cash balance of twenty-six cents. The trustees, Cornelius Ing- 
wersen, Ralph Kooy, and Siebren Tiemstra, decided to apply fora 
debenture loan of one thousand dollars to be used for building the 
school. Schoolhouse Plan A6 was requested from the Department 
of Education, but when it arrived with a price tag of seventeen 
hundred dollars they decided instead to ask Menne Nanninga, a 
local carpenter, to draw up plans. By the time approval for the plans 
was received from Edmonton it was realized that the proposed 
building could not accommodate the forty pupils that there now 
were in Neerlandia. Menne Nanninga went back to the Public 
Utilities Commission for another debenture, this time for five hun- 
dred dollars because a bigger schoolhouse, of course, required 
greater funds. 

When the second set of plans were approved, tenders were 
called for with Menne Nanninga’s bid of $1415 being accepted. The 
‘one-room school was built with lumber from Cleme’s Lumber Mill 
in Barrhead. The exterior was painted white and the roof green. 
Originally the trustees considered putting a four-foot panel of 
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beaverboard or other material around the lower interior walls, but 
the cost of from $31 to $92 for various materials was considered 
prohibitive so they settled for colouring the walls dark with kal- 
somine and staining the floors. By June 1919 the school building, 
with the exception of a heater, was ready. 

During the building process the trustees had been anticipating 
a visit from the school inspector who, they hoped, would advise 
them on heating, obtaining a special grant, and other related mat- 
ters. In September 1919 the long awaited visit took place with the 
inspector approving all that had been done. He did, however, 
recommend the following equipment: 

a standing numeral frame 

an 8" hanging globe 

a map from N. America and Canada 

2 visitor's chairs 

a basin and towels 

a thermometer 

window shades 
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First Neertandia school, 





7 small-sized seats 

penholders and busy work 

a combined filter and fountain 

a teacher's desk and chair 
The board agreed to purchase all except the last two items which, 
they said, would be ordered when finances permitted. 

At the same time, the trustees attempted to comply with the 
departmental regulations which stated that the grounds should be 
cleared of brush, levelled, and fenced. The fence was to be made of 
two strands of smooth wire topped with one strand of barbed wire. 
Arie Emmerzael and Popko Schuring submitted the only tender 
which was broken down as follows: 

$48.20 for digging a well 

$40.00 for clearing 

$15.00 for fencing 

The janitorial contract was awarded to Willem de Groot at a rate 
of $4.75 per month. For this salary he was expected to do the 
following: 

1. Sweep the floors every afternoon with the doors and win- 
dows open. 

2. In the morning, dust the benches and light the fire. (The 
room was expected to be ready one-half hour before schooltime.) 

3. Wash the blackboards every Saturday. 

4. Wash the floors every fortnight. 

5. Clean the windows, 

And so schooling under the conditions set out by the Depart- 
ment could begin. 


Walking to school four miles every day, 
Seldom would we get a ride — there just was no way. 
On the way to school with our neighbours we'd meet, 
And all walk together which we thought a treat. 
We named our junction Spruce Avenue you see, 
Because there we assembled under a spruce tree. 
It must've been hard for my parents, I'm sure. 
But the memories that linger shall always endure. 
As we walked to school and saw bird's nests with young, 
The frogs in the ponds, the spider webs as they hung, 
The berries we found and the falling drops of rain, 
‘Those memories I’m sure will always remain. 

— excerpt from a poem by Annie Visser 





In 1923 the name of the Shoal Creek School District 
was officially changed to the Neerlandia School District 
#3460. The name change, initiated by Clarence Tuininga, 
was made because mail intended for the school district 
was being misdirected to the community of Shoal Creek. 
Financing the District 

Finances: the catalyst by which a school system operates. No 
matter how highly education is regarded, without money it is next 
to impossible to obtain. For the pioneers in the Shoal Creek School 
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District, money was hard to come by. But money was needed for a 
schoolhouse, a well, school furnishings, salaries for teachers and 
janitors, firewood, and a host of other miscellaneous expenses. It 
was because of the lack of money that an independent Christian 
school had been foregone. 

Toa duly constituted school district though, money was avai 
able from three sources: debentures, grants, and taxes. Through 
the Public Utilities Commission, ten-year debentures were available 
to schools for their initial building programs. The Shoal Creek 
School District first applied for and received a one-thousand-dollar 
debenture. When this was found to be insufficient, they applied for 
a second debenture, which was authorized in January 1919 at seven 
percent interest. 

The provisions of the School Grant Act of 1913 made additional 
money available. For each day school was open the district received 
$1.10. For the first four years a school was in operation it received 
thirty cents a day. Fifteen cents a day was available to schools that 
maintained a certain minimum standard in regard to grounds, 
buildings, equipment, government, and progress. In this last ine 
stance the government retained the right to provide a library of 
books instead of the money. Finally, forty dollars per term was 
available to schools having at least six students above grade eight. 

Special grants were available in cases of need. The school 
inspector on his first visit to Neerlandia on September 10, 1919, 
agreed to attempt to obtain a special grant of three hundred dollars 
for the district. The poor financial status of the community may be 
appreciated when one notes that special grants were requested also 
in 1920, 1921, and 1922. 

The third source of revenue was land taxes which, under 
governmental regulations, the School District could levy. Because 
most of the people were poor, the taxes were initially set as low as 
Possible, at a flat rate of five cents per acre with the proviso that this 
could be increased to six cents per acre if a teacher was hired 
(Minutes of May 26, 1918.) 

A fourth minor source of revenue was fees paid by non-resi- 
dent students. In 1928 the Bos and Heberling families paid four 
dollars per student, while the Elzingas paid a daily rate of two cents 
per day. On January 16, 1929, the rate was set at $4.50 per school year 
or part thereof. 

Almost at once the monies raised were found to be inadequate 
and the tax rate quickly rose. By December 1, 1919, it was at the 
maximum allowed by the government: tvelve gente per acre with a 
ten-percent discount for prompt payment. In 1920 and 1922 taxes 
were again raised but still expenses could not be met. As well, some 
residents were unable to pay their taxes. The school minutes record 
the frustrations of the trustees and ratepayers in dealing with the 
situation. 

“Some ratepayers who stil are in arears of taxes have to make payments 

otherwise get it By force.” May 25,1920, 

Regarding a letter from a resident who had left Neerlandia for 
southern Alberta, the minutes state: “A letter was received from 
stating that he is unable and unwilling to pay his taxes” . . . In this 
case the trustees found a solution: 

“Decided fhe don (se) pay to take hay from his land and sellitfor taxes.” 
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The financial status of the people had not improved by 1924, so 
at the annual meeting on January 5, at which thirty-one ratepayers 
were present, Henry Kippers Sr. moved that to avoid the increase in 
taxes, the school should be open for eight months only with the 
teachers engaged for such a term and not for a whole year. The 
ensuing discussion over the relative importance of education in a 
time of financial difficulty led to such a vigorous exchange of views 
that the chairman was obliged to close the meeting. Ten days later 
another meeting was called at which Henry Kippers Sr., Ben 
Lievers, and Jacob Olthuis, representing twenty-two ratepayers, 
presented a modified proposal to the board. They proposed that the 
principal be engaged for ten months at a salary of one thousand 
dollars, and another teacher for six months at a lower rate of pay. 
The trustees did not deal directly with the proposal but suggested 
that this group of ratepayers ask for financial aid if the ratepayers 
could not pay the higher taxes. The board decided to support this 
course of action. The delegation agreed to approach the Depart- 
ment, but asked for a written statement that the board would make 
no unnecessary expenditures before the Department replied. This 
the board refused to do, stating that their word of honour should be 
good enough. No agreement was reached. 

Nevertheless, the trustees were not heartless men. They, too, 
were pioneers; they, too, were short of money and they realized that 
there was a limit to what could be asked of the people. The minutes 
of February 12, 1924, state “The board decided that were (sic) those 
arrears were the result not of unwillingness but of financial distress 
not to take any drastic steps.” Efforts were made to keep the taxes 
and expenditures as low as possible. When calling for tenders for 


Sometimes during schooltime we would run out of water. Then 

Jim Ritsema and I would be sent to Emmerzael to get more. We 

would take the funny papers with us and sit down along the way to 
read them. 

Wm. Olthuis 


We had very little sports equipment at school. Van Ark tried to 
teach us business and to collect money for the needed equipment at 
the same time. I was the treasurer and we all had to collect money. 
Jim Ritsema and I went collecting together. We had one horse 
between the two of us and took turns riding it. We started out 
together — Jim riding and I walking. When Jim gota half mile down 
the road he dismounted, tied the horse, and continued on foot. 
When I reached the horse I untied it and rode for halfa mile passing 
Jim in the process. We continued this way till we were finished — 
and pleased with our ingenuity I might add. Finally everyone had 
given to me the money they had collected, and Ireported to Mr. van 
Ark. With the money he bought sports equipment — a basketball 
for the girls and some baseball gloves for the boys. 

Wm. Olthuis 
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fencing, maintenance, or other projects, if no tender was consid- 
ered low enough the board attempted to have the work done more 
economically by day labour. On occasion they asked for volunteer 
labour. 

A look at some budgets is quite instructive. During the 
1919-1931 period the budgets ranged from $1800 to $3400. The 
largest single expenditure was for teachers’ salaries. Another ex- 
perditure was thejanitors salary which went from$.75a month in 
1919 to $10 per month in 1930. Some expenditures such as one of 
twenty-five cents to Andrew Nanninga for delivering books from 
‘Westlock were minimal. Fencing the school yard was paid at a rate of 
thirty cents per hour. In 1924 Pete Tuininga got a contract of $21 for 
supplying the school with fourteen cords of dry tamarack firewood. 
Not large amounts, but difficult to pay when tax revenue was 
inadequate. 


A Little Bird 
‘Mr. McKitrick thought it was a good day to take the class on a 
nature walk. At the outset he instructed the students that as soon as 
they heard his whistle it was time to return to school. Taking 
advantage of a situation, brother George said, “Oh, there goes a 
rabbit,” so all the boys ran into the bush, supposedly after the 
rabbit, and weren't seen for the rest of the day. 
The next day Mr. McKitrick asked, “Didn't you hear my whis- 
tle?” George said, “Ja, but we thought it was a little bird.” 
Alice Visser 
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Children were often needed to help at home. Joe Holwerda, in his capacity as Justice of 
the Peace, gave the necessary permission. 










‘The concern over tax rates and collection of them continued to 
occupy the minds of both trustees and ratepayers. In 1922, by means 
of section 7 of the School Assessment Act, the government of 
Alberta changed from a flat rate per acre to an assessed value as 
basis for taxation. The Neerlandia School District # 3460 considered 
various methods of valuation before settling on a sliding scale with 
the highest assessment on lands nearest the school. This was never 
put into effect. Less than one month later, May 19, 1923, it was 
changed to a valuation, also on a sliding scale, according to the 
number of acres under cultivation with the highest being $600 for 
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160 acres. This may have redistributed the tax load but made taxes 
no easier to collect. 


One time, at recess, van Ark’s oldest son William and I were 
having a shoving match and somehow we knocked over Mary 
Howey’s desk. The ink spilled out of the inkwell all over her books 
and she began crying. Mr. van Ark took his son over his knee and 
gave him a good spanking. Then William said to me, “My Dad is 
going togive you some ofthe same treatment,” buthe never did. He 
sure had me scared for a while, though. 

When McKitrick taught us we made trips into the bush; it was only 
boys, but there were a few who would not go with us. One of them had 
always been considered one of the gang, but when he would not go. 
along we became rather cool towards him. suppose he noticed this 
too because one afternoon he got in behind Mac as he was walking 
towards the playground with a whole bunch of us boys, and gave 
hima switt kick in the rear. Immediately he blended in with the 
gang. Mac turned and said, “Who did that?” No one owned up and 
he could not find out. Well, that did it; our classmate was back in the 
good graces of the gang again, 

After about four months of Mac, the school board must have 
known about the problem of discipline in our school because the 
ot us another teacher, a young man by the name of Dickson. He 
was a big man and he was usually smiling. He told us of the problem 
we had (which the board must have told him). So he laid down a few 
tules: “No one may leave his desk without permission; if you are 
asked a question you are to rise; no one is to talk to his neighbour 
during classes; if these rules are broken your name will go on the 
blackboard with a stripe behind it, if you have three stripes you will 
see me after school, and the reason for seeing me will be this gentle 
persuader.” He proceeded to haul out the strap, which looked very 
‘impressive. After being used to no discipline, how can you change 
so quickly? Well, the result was lots of strapping, but eventually we 
fellin line, except for Slim, He was not going to buckle under after 
allthe freedom he had had. Sometime Ke would get the strap every 
day, but it had no effect on him. We used to wait outside to see how 
‘he would be after his ordeal and he would just laugh. Everytime 
you got the strap it would double; I think Slim got up to ninety 
‘straps on each hand. His hands were swollen so badly that we all 
felt sorry for him, but his spirit would not break. Eventually he quit 
school. Anyhow, the system worked. We almost all became good 
kids again and even graduated to the next class in June. 

John Ingwersen 

When it was found impossible to collect some taxes, the school 
board approached Municipal Affairs with a view to having the land 
titles taken from these people so the land could be sold for taxes, 
Most often, but not always, these were cases of someone who had 
simply left Neerlandia and his land, leaving his taxes unpaid. An 
interesting sidelight involves the Justice of the Peace, who was also 
in arrears of taxes. He asked the school board to pay him in cash for 
his work as Justice of the Peace in transferring of titles of others 
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instead of deducting it from his tax debt. Of course the board did 
not agree. He subsequently paid his tax in full, albeit in install- 
ments. The collection of tax arrears was an unpleasant task for the 
trustees of the school district. Unknown to them, the end of this 
task was at hand. 

In 1928 the Shoal Creek Municipality was formed with 
Neerlandia School District #3460 falling within its boundaries, The 
school district now requisitioned the municipality for the money it 
needed. Using that figure the municipality determined the mill rate 
for the Neerlandia district, collected the taxes, and turned the 
money over to the school board. On occasion, when the taxes were 
not collected on time, the school district was compelled to take outa 
oan to meet expenses until the money came in. With the onset of 
the Depression, it became increasingly difficult to collect taxes, not 
only in the Shoal Creek Municipality, but all over Alberta. To 
facilitate tax collection, the UFA government passed the Tax and 
Rate Collection Act in 1931. With that act, all responsibility and 
authority for taxes passed from the school districts to the munic- 
ipalities, no doubt producing a sigh of relief on the part of many 
trustees. That, however, signalled the beginning of the end for the 
autonomy of the school districts. 
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In 1936 the Social Credit government enacted legislation mak- 

ing provision for large administrative units for schools. In 1938 the 
rovince of Alberta was divided into several large divisions. On 
Finuary 3, 1999, te Neerandia School Dstaet 58e0 was included 
in the Pembina School Division #37 and Subdivision #5. Trustees 
were elected from each area included in the new Division. Carl K. 
Mast was elected as representative from Neerlandia, a position 
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which he held until his death in 1957. In 1947 the Pembina School 
Division was divided into two: the Westlock School Division #37 
and the Barrhead School Division #59. On January 1, 1948, the 
Neerlandia School District was included in the Barrhead School 
Division. From the time of the large divisions, the local board began 
to function largely as an advisory board. Through the years, 
changes occurred not only in the administrative set-up but in other 
areas as well. 


The School Building and Grounds 

The school building completed in 1919 served the community 
for several years with only minor renovations and repairs. From 
time to time the floor was re-oiled, painting was done, and improve- 
ments were made in an effort to make the building warmer. Stu- 
dents of those days remember being unable to hold a pencil in their 
numbed fingers. They also suffered from icy toes because the floor 
was cold. In an effort to improve heat circulation, a sheet of gal- 
vanized iron was placed around the stove. As well, a bank of dirt 
contained by logs was erected around the exterior base of the 
school. At that time the school was in operation from March or April 
to November or December with vacation during the coldest part of 
the year. 

‘The biggest change to the interior of the school in the first year 
ofits existence resulted from the influx of new settlers and from the 
productivity of the settlers in their response to God’s command to 
“be fruitful and multiply”. In 1920 the little school was bulging at the 
seams, and an addition was in order. To have good quality educa- 
tion the trustees felt that it would be best to have two teachers. On 
January 9, 1920, after considering the alternatives, the trustees, Joe 
Holwerda, Klaas Tuininga (father of thirteen children), and William 
van Ark concluded that finances would not permit the building of 
an addition as well as the hiring of a second teacher. In an interest- 
ing bit of logic they decided instead to partition the existing room by 
means of four double swinging doors, 

‘Complying with the School Act's requirements regarding the 
condition in which the grounds be maintained also presented some 
difficulties. The job was let by tender, as were most matters the 
school district dealt with, but the man who received the contract 
was so lax in fulfilling his duties that when the job was not yet 
finished by March 1921, the board threatened to do the work them- 
selves and charge it to the procrastinating gentleman. As it turned 
out, the job never was completed because on May 12, 1921, a group 
of ratepayers petitioned the board to move the school near the 
church and closer to the centre of the community. 

William van Ark, then secretary-treasurer, offered a two-acre 
comer of his quarter (SE 33-61-3-5) directly west of the church. On 
December 11, 1922, at a ratepayers meeting, a decision was made by 
a vote of thirteen to one in favour of moving the school. Twelve of 
those men then agreed to volunteer their services, while the board 
promised to try to get the ratepayers who were not present to do the 
Eame because, the bard stated, they did nothave the nerve to raise 
the taxes to cover the cost of moving. Preparations were made and 
then one day in early spring, 1923, fifteen teams of horses were 
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hitched to the school in a Jong line and, under the direction of the 
teamsters, began the three-quarter-mile trip north. Unfortunately, 
it was difficult to coordinate the teams to all pull at once, and after 
the school was moved a short way the teamsters gave up. They did 
manage to pull it partway off the road so traffic could pass by. And 
there, on the side of the road, school was conducted for about two 
months, It was a miserable, muddy “school ground” the children 
had and it was difficult for them to clamber up to get in the doorway. 
How happy they were when Oscar Bonstrom was hired on April 19, 
1924, to move the school with a stationary engine called a donkey. 
Horses moved the donkey into place; the donkey winched the 
school ahead; then the horses moved the donkey again. This pro- 
cedure was repeated until the school building arrived at the new 
site. Once again the work of clearing and fencing the school yard 
commenced, A new well was dug and a new flagpole erected. But 
some of the same problems resurfaced — the major one being lack 
of space. 

By September 1926 the board of trustees, then composed of 
Henry Kippers, Tjibbe Reitsma, and Henry Hiemstra decided the 
time was ripe to build an addition. Mr. Corman, head inspector of 
schools in Alberta and present at a ratepayers meeting, explained 
the benefits in grants and education which would accrue from 
better facilities. The ratepayers agreed by a vote of twenty-one out of 
‘twenty-four. 

As before, Menne Nanninga drew up the plans for the con- 
struction. Because this was not their initial building program, de- 
bentures were not available to the district. In order to finance the 
construction, taxes were raised fifteen dollars per quarter section 
and the work was done by day labour. Menne Nanninga, as fore- 
man, received sixty cents per hour. For some unspecified reason 
there was a difference in the hourly rate other workers received — 
some were paid forty-five cents and the rest received only thirty- 











CChitéren siting on donkey machine 
behind fence. 
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five cents. Ratepayers who were in arrears of taxes donated labour 
or hauled materials, thus reducing their tax debt and enabling the 
school to be built with a smaller cash outlay. In this cooperative 
manner the addition of one room was made to one end of the 
school. 

Upon its completion, the two-room school with its separate 
cloakrooms for girls and boys, and the large round heater in each 
room, was ready to enclose girls and boys for many more years of 
‘education. Each room had four multipaned windows, which on 
occasion fell victim to various student-aimed projectiles. Generally 
grades one through four were in the “little” room, while grades five 
through eight were in the “big” room. The division of grades be- 

The school was banked up to con. twWeen the rooms varied from year to year according to enrollment. 
Serve heat. Two-room school, « Even with the two-room school, enrollments of 35-45 students per 
1926, room were common. 


Back: Annie Tuininga, Margaret Sturwold, Rulle Schoonekamp, Carrie Mast, Carrie Olthuis, Rika van Ark, Annie Lievers, Alice 
‘Kippers, Johanna Ingwersen, Alice Othus. 

‘Midale: Nettie Ingwersen, Rieka Levers, Johanna Messelink, Jennie Schoonekamp, Eva Olthuis, Lily Messelink 

Front: Harry Lievers, Bert Michael, George Terpsma, BillB.Lievers, Simon Fisher, Andrew Nanninga, Ryer Krkke, Ab Massaink, 
Cor Fisher, Ceci! Tuininga 


One incident I recall happened in or about 1930. Brother 
George Olthuis was tall and skinny and each year seemed to grow 
another few inches. Each time he was weighed by the school nurse, 
he brought home a note saying he was quite underweight. After a 
few years of this and probably getting teased a bit about it, he 
decided he'd had enough. Next fime the school nurse came back, 
George filled both his pockets with rocks — that should take care of 
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it But when he stepped on the scale he was fold he was thirty 
pounds underweight! I guess he gave up as he’s still nicknamed 
“Slim.” 

Alice Visser 


The population of Neerlandia kept growing at such a rate that 
by September 14, 1929, the inspector complained of overcrowding, 
and on January 15, 1930, two representatives of the Department of 
Education, Mr. Gorman and Mr. Le Blanc, attempted to persuade 
the ratepayers to provide facilities for three rooms and three teach- 
ers. As this was during the Great Depression, the ratepayers, while 
realizing the urgent need of better teaching and better facilities, felt 
itwould be iresponsible to attempt to build at this me. The thifty 
and responsible Dutch were loath to engage in a building program 
for which they were not sure they could p 

Itwas not until 1944, during World War I, that the third room 
became a reality. Then it was not just an addition, but the con- 
struction of a brand-new three-room school with a full basement 
providing a wall of cubby holes for cups and towels. The basement 
was divided in half by the furnace room, one-half for each sex and 
each containing a water crock with tap, washbasins, and coat hooks. 
Upstairs, in addition to the classrooms, were a library and a “sci- 
ence” room but no staff room. To facilitate the construction, many 
ratepayers contributed one hundred dollars each. 

By now, of course, with the increase of centralization of au- 
thority, the Neerlandia School District was no longer managing its 
own affairs. According to the 1937 School Act they no longer had 
authority for finances or building. Article 248(c) stated that the 
Board of Trustees of a district included in a division was to have the 
care and management of the property, and the right to make repre- 
sentation to the divisional board for repair and maintenance of the 
facilities. The local board was required to make provision for drink- 
ing water, fuel, and toilets at the expense of the division. The latter 
duty was carefully spelled out. Separate privies were to be erected 
forboys and girs, they were to be atthe rear ofthe schoothouse, at 
least ten feet apart, and with their entrances facing in opposite 
directions or otherwise effectually screened from each other. 

A few other duties, supervisory or advisory in tenor, followed. 
On hearing these new regulations, one man declared himself unin- 
terested in serving on the board of trustees if his main respon- 
sibility was for outhouses. 

Relationships between the Neerlandia School District and 
other governing bodies had always been amicable, Under the new 
system these larger bodies continued to be responsive to the wishes 
of the district. 

Building improvements continued, albeit not always in direct 
correlation with the increasing enrollments. How could the Barr- 
head School Division foresee the influx of Dutch immigrants which 
would swell the ranks of school children? Some of Henry Peters’ 
twelve children, the Groothof boys in short pants (unheard-of in 
Neerlandia), the Van Hemerts, the Kikkstras, the Hessels, and 
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‘Moving one of thé small schools 
‘nay, 1950s. 


others came, speaking not a word of English, and filled desks in the 
already ctowded rooms. 

Furthermore, in keeping with the Division's policy of central- 
ization, Shoal Creek and later Grandale school (1952) had been 
closed, with some students going to Barrhead and others to 
Neerlandia. The students kept coming until there was simply no 
more room. Tina Abday spoke of 50-60 students in her classroom at 
that time. Finally two small schools no longer in use in Vega and 
Shoal Creek were moved into Neerlandia. Magdalena Baker wrote 
about one of them: 

My classroom was a small school that had been brought in. It stood on some 

lange logs. Once again there stood an enormous black stove. That stove never 

seemed o be ina state of being just warm, [twas either very cold or very hot As 
it stood quite close to the one-and-only ext it could become quite « hazard 

Perhaps the students ofthat ime remember the emergency measures We e- 

ployed should the stove explode! 

Finally renovations and additions were in order again. During 
construction in 1953, some classes were conducted in the churcl 
basement. After what seemed like a long time, the last board had 
been sawed, the last nail hammered, and the last lick of paint dry. 
What a joy! Not only were there now six classrooms, but also a staff 
room and, best of all, indoor washrooms with flush toilets and hot 
and cold running water. Not only were these facilities more comfort- 
able and more sanitary, but they also had a beneficial effect on the 
students’ 1.Q. rating. (One question on an I.Q. test then in use 
showed a faucet upside down. The child was expected to indicate 
whether or not this was correct. Prior to the new addition many 
Neerlandia children had never seen such a faucet.) 

Since that time further additions and renovations have been 
made. The construction of a gym in 1956 enabled a better physical 
education program to be undertaken and gave the children a place 
to play during inclement weather. 

January 1, 1959, the Barrhead School Division #59 and the 


Municipal District of Barrhead #106 merged to form the County of 
Barrhead #11. Under its auspices two more rooms and later a 
portable classroom were added. As of 1984 plans are underway once 
again toimprove and enlarge the eduational facilities at Neerlandia. 


Janitors — Faithful Servants 

In dealing with education in Neerlandia, one must not forget 
one very important group of people — the janitors. These hard- 
working people have provided a comfortable atmosphere for edu- 
cation. ‘fo them falls the often thankless responsibility of keeping 
the building clean and warm. In the early years this meant rising 
early in the morning to get a fire going in the big round heaters. 
After the school day was over, cleaning Began. Ifit had been a rainy 
day, there was sometimes so much mud that the janitors would 
have to shovel the dirt outside before sweeping and/or scrubbing 
the floors. 

The school building was used for other purposes besides edu- 
cation. The school board meetings were held there. On occasion 
someone would come to the community and request the use of the 
building. Jim Scott of the Latter Day Saints was one such visitor in 
1921. He was given permission, with the understanding that he pay 
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for the extra janitorial work that had to be done. Various societies 
also held their meetings in the school. One teacher complained to 
the board that the building was left in disorder following these 
meetings. The leaders of the societies were admonished to leave the 
building in good condition, but the teacher and janitor were to be 
held responsible for any damage that resulted from leaving the 
doors unlocked. 

Many people held the unenviable position of janitor over the 
years. Willem de Groot was the first janitor. During his tenure it was 
decided to have the students dust the desks, rather than giving him 
araise. That practice does not seem to have lasted very long. In 1925 

















1 100k a lot of firewood to keep the 
‘school warm. Tine Abday with her 
class, 1950, 





Dina Messelink became janitor, with her wages to be deducted from 

her tax arrears. She refused to light the stove in the winter months 
0, in 1926, the job was given jointly to her and Henry Schoon- 
ekamp at ten dollars per month. In 1929 the Anemas became jani- 
tors. Susie wrote, “Della and I were the school janitors for some 
years. We would arrive early in the winter [morning] to start the 
heater, using kindling cut the night before, and shavings which we 
brought from home each morning.” 

The Henry Bouwman family also served as janitors. They too 
found it to be a lot of work. Jenny wrote about some of the tasks that 
had to be done: 

“Wood was piled to the ceiling in the cloakroom every evening. 
Sometimes the blackboards had to be wiped and each day the floor 
had to be swept. On rainy days there was so much mud that the 
janitors had to shovel it out of the door. Three times a year — at 
Christmas, Easter, and in the summer — the whole school was 
scrubbed down. The floors had to be mopped and then oiled with 
linseed oil to keep down the dust. Each day, two pailfuls of water 
had to be carried from the store and poured into a big crock. (It had 
atap on the bottom, but there was also a dipper because the tap was 
too slow to allow everyone time to get a drink when they came off 
the playground. Every child had his own white enamel cup which 
| was hung on the coat nail in the cloakroom.) If the water ran out 

during the day the principal would send one of the boys to the store 
to fetch another pail of water.” 
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When the three-room school was built in the 1940s, the work 
load was increased. The cleaning took so long that on short winter 
days Meindert Boorsma had to go around with a lantern in order to 
complete his daily work. In recognition of the difficulties this cre- 
ated, the local school board asked that electricity be installed in the 
school. The task of stoking the wood and coal-burning furnaces of 
the three-room school also fell to Meindert Boorsma. It is too bad 
that he was not permitted to experience the pleasure of the easier 
task of caring for the school when the oil furnace was installed. 
Instead Carl P. Mast and Jim Merkus were hired at that time. 

As of 1969 Joan and Ralph Bos have been the janitors of 
Neerlandia school. Though their equipment includes some electri- 
cal tools such as a vacuum cleaner, the bulk of the work must still be 
done by manual labour. 


The Struggle For Christian Education 





“Even though Neerlandia is called a publicschool itis 
a Christian school for many reasons. First of all the stu- 
dents have believing parents who want their kids to havea 
Christ-centered education. Second, the teachers are all 
Christians, and third, everything is taught from a Chris- 
tian perspective. We believe and are taught that God cre- 
ated and upholds the universe and not that man is the 
king of creation. Man’s task is to take care of the world and 
that task has been given to him by God. These are some of 
the ways Christian schools differ from public ones, Also 
we are taught Bible Study which is absent in public 
schools. Neerlandia can be called a Christian Public 
School.” 









Gloria Strydhorst 
Grade Nine _1980_ 











The heartfelt desire on the part of the pioneers to obey the Lord 
in the matter of providing Christian training in the area of education 
is a theme woven through the history of education in Neerlandia. 
Not everyone agreed with this need and not everyone was agreed 
on how this could best be achieved, but the struggle continued. 
In setting up the Shoal Creek School District rather than an 
independent Christian school one of the deciding factors, no doubt, 
was the trustees’ awareness of the powers vested in them. By virtue 
of the School Ordinance Act they were enabled to engage teachers 
of their choice, provided the teachers were qualified, and to dismiss 
them if they proved unsatisfactory. To the trustees, the source of 
money for operating the district and the particular type of class- 
room building used were not crucial matters. But who was to teach 
their children? That was the heart of the matter. Education is only as 
good as the teacher who stands in front of the class. With the power 
to control that aspect of education, most of the pioneers were 
satisfied for the time being. A Christian School Association had 
been formed but remained in existence only until 1919, when it 
turned its affairs over to Shoal Creek School District #3460. 
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From the outset, the trustees attempted to obtain Christian 
teachers. Although exactly what was expected of the teacher 
regard to Christian education was not spelled out in the minutes of 
the meetings, the desire is recorded repeatedly: 
“The board decided to plae an ad in de Wachter and the Calvinist forthe 
purpose of getting a teacher of Reformed religion." July 1, 198 
“The chairman, J W. Holwerda).. advised to see Me Malle, ihe can 
supply us witha teacher of Christian faith February 1, 1919. 
“Decided to advertise as soon as posible in the Christian Journal.” March 
13,1920 
“Trustee Klaas Tuininga deemed it advisable to write the Department of 
Education . to give the department a clear idea of what kind ofa teacher is 
‘wanted in this settlement and why. The Chairman 0. W. Holwerda) claimed the 
ofcals atthe Department knew allthis” 
“The board agreed that teacher who professes to bea Christian must be 
secured,” March 17,1921 
*.- toadvise the Department to send a Christian teacher (Protestant) as 
no other ned apply.” April 18, 1921 


The concern for Christian teaching was sometimes expressed ina 
negative way. On January 1, 1926, 
“Me. Kippers pointed out tothe board that he would like to see a better 


education along Christian lines, than what was given by . . . The board as a 
hole was of the same opinion.” 










































At times the board involved itself more closely with what was 
being done. For example the minutes of November 27, 1931, read in 
part as follows 


“Chairman was instructed to visit the school and see if the (Christmas) 
program would be carried out as much as possible according to our Christian 
point of view." 





The efforts to acquire Christian teachers did not always meet 
with success, To obtain even minimally-qualified teachers was diffi- 
cult. In the years from 1905, when Alberta became a province, to the 
1920s, there was a shortage of teachers. During that time three types 
of certificates were available to teachers; the majority of those issued 
being second-class certificates which required the candidate to have 
passed grade II and to have had four months of professional train- 
ing. Because of the influx of settlers into the new province, the 
number of teachers could not keep up with the growing number of 
students, The government, therefore, instituted a policy of issuing 
provisional certificates (permits) to allow a person without any 
professional training to manage a classroom for a limited period of 
time. So great was the need from 1914-1918, when many men were 
serving in the armed forces, that 3434 permits were issued, an 
average of 687 per year. To this problem was added the fact that 
Neerlandia was ninety-five miles from Edmonton over rutted roads 
and trails, through swamps and across rivers, and one can appreci 
| ate the difficulty of getting teachers to come. 

There were severe problems in staffing the school. After Helen 
Kooy left trustees attempted to get a teacher from the neighbour- 
hood. J. A. Heath, a retired Baptist minister who had filed in the 
area, agreed to teach. He began teaching on October 16, 1918, but by 
November 13 of the same year there was such widespread dissatis- 
faction with his teaching that a special meeting was called to discuss 
the matter. In view of the fact that he was ineligible for a permit, the 
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chairman and secretary were “invited” to tell him to stop teaching 
immediately. 

In the meantime the board had been corresponding with Si- 
mon Keyzer who was studying for the ministry in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Though he had indicated that he intended to complete 
this training, he came to Neerlandia in June 1919 and stayed until 
the end of August 1921. For thirteen months he taught as a permit 
teacher, but then he obtained his certificate. His strong point, 
according to former students, was music. 


(One writes, “We sang at the start of the day, before recess, after inch, 
after recess and before going home. Our reading, writing, and arithmetic su 
fered badly but we sang well.” 

‘Another said, “He taught us our hymns — there's something to be sid for 
that.” 





As was often the case in those days, finances and overcrowd- 
ing were a problem. In September 1919, with ten more pupils 
enrolling, it was impossible for one teacher to handle the teaching 
load. But the weak financial position of the community made it 
impossible to hire another teacher. Once again, compromise was 
required. Jenny Tuininga, a local girl, was hired as an assistant at the 
rate of two dollars per day. 

Financial disputes also had a way of intruding into school 
affairs, although it is often difficult to determine whether the dis- 
putes were the cause or result of dissatisfaction. By way of example, 
Simon Keyzer first expressed himself as so salisfied with his posi- 
tion that in May 1920 he asked the board to build him a house, 
suggesting that he intended to take up permanent residence. Yet by 
September 1921, he had left Neerlandia following a dispute over 
wages and a complaint about not receiving the support of the 
parents. 
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You Can't Get Blood From a Stone 


When Mr. van Ark was teaching here the school was right 
across the road from Willem de Groot’s place. The teacher told us 
older boys we had to dig trees out of the bush and plant them 
around the school during noon hour. We didn’t fancy this idea too 
much, since noon time was our only time to play. But we dug some 
trees out anyhow and put them ina wheelbarrow. Then we decided 
to pretend that the wheelbarrow was too heavy for us to move. 

Van Ark said that Bill Olthuis and I had to go to Mr. de Groot’s 
and get a piece of rope to tie to the front of the wheelbarrow; then 
some boys could pulll and some could push. At least this stalled 
things for a litle time. So off went Bill and I to de Groot’s place. 

1 said to Bill, “You do the talking because he doesn’t under- 
stand English and you speak the same dialect of Dutch as he does.” 
So when Wwe got there Bill did the talking. De Groot looked none too 
pleased when we asked him for a piece of rope. He said, “Tk heb 
even min touw als een kikvors veren heft” (Thave no more rope than 
4 frog has feathers). So we left with no rope, but we did end up 
planting the trees. 








































Norman Terpsma 


The struggle to get Christian teachers continued. William van 
Ark, a settler and member of the board of trustees, had been 
instructing some of the boys in night classes under one provision of 
the School Act. He enjoyed this task so, with the encouragement of 
some of the parents, he decided to become a teacher. On April Il, 
1921, the board passed a resolution to request the Department of 
Education to give him a permit. This was done, Mr. van Ark began 
to teach and to prepare for certification. By March 30, 1923, the 
board made the following resolution: 

“And whereas Mr. Van Ark according tothe inspector's) report wil be a 
very capable teacher fully qualified be it therefore revolved to engoge Mz. Van 

‘Ack as principal teacher for said School District from first of May fo the Sst of 

December fof a salary of $1200." 


Once again the Neerlandia students had a qualified Christian 
teacher, until he left in 1925. 

During this time the school operated sometimes with one 
teacher and sometimes with two. Another Neeslandian, Carl 
Mast, decided to pursue teaching as a career and in December 1921 
asked the school board's cooperation in getting a permit, Because he 
had not completed grade eleven, the board, in keeping with its 
policy of providing quality education, denied his request. Un- 
daunted, he enrolled in Alberta College. Meanwhile, with World 
War | over, men were returning to the teaching force and, with the 
shortage of other jobs, more males were attracted to teaching as a 
career. As a result, the number of permits given dropped from 455 
in 1920 to 65 in 1925, and only 5 in 1929. It was with sadness 
therefore, that Carl K. Mast reported to the board on April 16, 1923, 
that because of the great number of qualified teachers, he was 
unable to obtain a permit. This did not end his involvement with 
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education though, as he became a school trustee with the Pembina 
School Division in 1939. 

During Carl Mast's efforts, William van Ark continued teach- 
ing. In 1923 he was joined by Thelma Hare, who is fondly remem- 
bered by her students. She was followed in rapid succession by 
James Levy, Miss Spaulding, Mr. Patullo, Jack Tracy, and Jean Car- 
lyle. 

‘Teaching in an immigrant community of predominantly Dutch 
people was difficult for many of the teachers. When the teacher was 
someone like Thelma Hare or James Levy, who were fellow Chris- 
tians, the differences were easily overcome. Jean (Rae) Winkelaar 
wrote, “Born in Scotland and of Presbyterian parents I readily 
identified with the Dutch Calvinists of the Christian Reformed 
Church.” For others the strong religious orientation of the com- 
munity increased their sense of isolation. Jack Tracy and Jean Car- 
lyle walked the fifteen miles to Barrhead at least once (one-and-a- 
half miles of it over the bare corduroy) simply to see a movie. 

As the Depression deepened it became easier to obtain teach- 
ers, even in Neerlandia. On one occasion 200 applications were 
received in response to an advertisement. The time of a rapid 
turnover of teachers was drawing toa close. In 193] the school board 
was fortunate in securing the services of Aubrey Ashley, who came 
from Collington, Alberta, with his wife and young son. This debo- 
nair young Englishman came into a farming community of Dutch 
Calvinists, many of whom spoke only broken English. He re- 
mained — a highly-respected teacher of the senior grades — until 
the end of the 1944-45 school term. After resigning, he stayed on in 
the community as bookkeeper for the Neerlandia Co-op store. 

Other teachers came and went during Aubrey Ashley’s tenure, 
but in 1942 one came who would remain for many years; Clara 
Visser. Like Aubrey Ashley, she was a Christian, but unlike him she 
was affiliated with the Christian Reformed Church. 


What I Did During My Summer Holidays (1945) 
Every night I would get the cows .. . I had to drive tractor 
everyday. John Mast 
Ipicked berries. . . Last week Jennie and Anna and James and 
Istooked 12 acres of barley. It took usa day anda half to doit. Henry 
Strydhorst 
On my holiday I was at Peter's place. I played guitar. Betty 





Terpsma 
My cousin Sunny came from Edmonton. We sure did have a lot 
of fun’... We went to the lake to pick low bush cranberries. 


Kenneth Tuininga 

Thad to help my dad work the field for a week. Ihad to get the 
cows every night on horseback. Flenry Hiemstra 

Twent away for two weeks. helped my dad dig holes for the 
barn. I drove tractor in front of the binder. Henry Gelderman 

Twas to the camp for a week. Tenie Jorritsma 

Thad a lot of fan riding horseback to the store. [had to help my 
dad milk cows. Lambert Tuininga 

Iwent to Edmonton on my holidays and Ihad a good time with 





‘Sports day, Mr Ashley n foreground, 
©. 1948, 
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my friend and his motorcycle riding along the river edge for fifty 
miles. Ted Reitsma 

Thelped my mother because she is not feeling good. Henriette 
Kippers 

In my holidays I went to town. I played with my cousins, Later 
on the last of the holidays I went on the tractor to cut. That took the | 
rest of the holidays. Elsie Olthuis | 

William Doschiwnek (Dawson) and John Van Riper followed 
‘Aubrey Ashley as principal, but both left after short terms. In the 
fall of 1948, Irene Fowler of Mellowdale became principal. She gave 
good service and was highly respected by parents and students 
alike, but the parents’ desire for teachers of religious persuasion 
who gave specific Christian instruction led to her resignation as a 
teacher in Neerlandia in 1958. 

During Mrs. Fowler's term as principal, Ruth Schoenrock 
joined her on staff during the spring of 1949. She came knowing 

little of Neerlandia but soon found that she and the Neerlandians 
had the Christian faith in common. It is impossible to say that she 
stayed in Neerlandia for that reason, because she fell in love with 
and married a local man, Jack Janssen. She soon became an integral 
1947, part of the school system and later became vice-principal of the 
school. 

The search for Christian teachers continued. When World War 
II was over the Dutch people were eager to leave their war-torn 
country. They were a new source of teachers. The first to come was 
Tena Bouma. In the Netherlands she had met and fallen in love with 
a young Canadian soldier, Steve Abday. When she came to his 
home in Saskatchewan she felt lost and lonely. Having heard of 
Neerlandia, she persuaded her fiancé to visit the community with 
her. Here she found compatibility based on ethnicity and faith. 
When her father wrote, “We see strongly God's hand leading you 
there,” she was convinced. Following their marriage in Saskatche- 
wan, Steve and Tena Abday moved to Neerlandia where she taught 
grade one from 1947 until her retirement in 1979. 

Soon after Tena Abday’s employment as teacher, the local 
board entered into correspondence with Louis T. Vander Meulen of 
the Netherlands, with the intention of procuring him as teacher. 
Since the Divisional board was reluctant to have two Dutch immi- 
grant teachers on staff, the local board drew up the following 
petition on July 30, 1948, to present to Barrhead School Division 
#59, 








Irene Fowler. 


“Whereas the importance of religious instruction in school is being 
stressed today by leading educators and whereas the teacher shortage in Alberta 
is more acute than ever, particularly those teachers who are willing and able to 
givereligious instruction, and whereas the School Board of the School District of 
Neerlandia has sponsored Mr. L. Vander Meulen with the purpose of having i 
hhim come to Neerlandia to teach in our school. Therefore the board of the i 
Neerlandia school district nominates Mr. L. Vander Meulen of Ryswijk, the i 
Netherlands, to become a teacher in the Neerlandia School and petitions you as 

board of the School Division to engage Mz. Van Der Meulen as. teacher for said 
school, under a letter of authority, and according to subsection 2 of section 74, 
the Alberta School Act." 


The division acceded to this request with the result that Mr 
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Vander Meulen emigrated from the Netherlands and taught in 
Neerlandia for four years. 

The divisional board cooperated with the Neerlandia School 
District in the hiring of teachers. Nevertheless, according to the 
School Act, the district had power only to nominate a teacher. They 
could not hire. With the prosperity which came following World 
Warll, there would seem to have been minimal financial difficulties 
in the community. Given the above, one must ask why an indepen- 
dent school was not established at this time. 

‘The question is one which has occupied Neerlandians over the 
years. In the years immediately following the formation of the 
Pembina Schoo! Division #37 and the sharp curtailment of the 
district board’s powers, the people were well aware of the fact that 
they no longer had any way of controlling the type of teachers 
hired. Therefore on April 15, 1942, the Christian School Association, 
which sometime during the years had been reestablished, held a 
reorganizational meeting with Rev. M. Keuning elecied chairman 
and Henry Kippers secretary. As the divisional board was at that 
time considering building a three-room school in Neerlandia (with 
volunteer help of the ratepayers) it seemed an opportune time to 
start a Christian school instead. Enthusiasm was high and a deci- 
sion to build a school was made, Ata meeting in May 1942, $550 was 
collected toward the estimated construction cost of $4000 and a 
subscription list begun. By June plans were made to try to have the 
foundation finished before harvest. It seemed that there would be 
no BA‘ ing the project this time. But it was not to be. 

Ithough finances apparently were no problem, there seems 
to have been a shortage of teachers. At a general meeting of the 
Christian School Association, Klaas Tuininga Sr. cautioned the 
members that just having a school building which belonged to them 
would not ensure Christian instruction and, further, that there was 
a concern as to the status of students from a Christian school in 
regard to departmental exams. What would happen, he wondered, 
jfike shudents did nf ansveerquestions on eviition in aceontancs 
with the theory of evolution. Mr. Tuininga advised a delay in 
building plans until these matters could be further investigated. He 
then made a motion, seconded by Tjibbe Reitsma, instructing the 
board to “find out everything possible so that we can have a school 
for Christian education.” This motion was carried by a margin of 
twenty-nine to three. In the meantime meetings were held with 
Rey. Bratt, Mr. McNally, deputy minister of education, and others. 
Mr. McNally stated that there was no way to opt out of the divisional 
system, and that they could build their own school in addition to 
the public school if they were willing to pay for both. Finally, he 
promised to help them if they remained in the public system by 
making it possible for non-resident Christian Reformed children to 
attend the public school in Neerlandia 

Over the next few months, as in 1915, these ideas were surely 
the subject of many discussions in social visits and publicmeetings. 
Some quotes from the minutes follow. 











June 15, 1942 — “Talked about an apparent change of heart of some 
members.” 


Ruth Schoenrock, Jack Janssen, 
1950. 
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February 24, 1943 — “The feeling by some of our members to make the 

Publiek si) school the best we can.” 

No one seems to know exactly what happened after this. A 
sum of $4085 had been collected for the Christian school and it | 
appears that this may have been turned over to the Pembina School 
Division for building the three-room public school. It is known that | 
ratepayers contributed to this building. The decision seems to have | 
been once again to settle for a public school. 

This was not by any means the end of the effort to obtain 
Christian education, nor was it the end of efforts to establish a 
Christian day school. When one reads the minutes of the local 
Neerlandia School District board and of the Christian School Asso- 
ciation, one is impressed with the tremendous amount of time and 
effort devoted to these issues. 

One must realize that although upwards of ninety percent of 
the residents were members of the Christian Reformed Church, not 
everyone was equally committed to the ideal of Christian education 
and, as indicated above, there were varying ways of interpreting 
God's wil for this aspect oftheir lives. In this community, where the 
majority of people hold strong convictions, it is inevitable that 
controversies arise. Although — and this must be stressed — rela- 
tions were mostly harmonious, disputes, when they did erupt, 
could be acrimonious. There are reports of table-pounding demon- 
strations and tears at ratepayers meetings. In the 1950s one school 
board member resigned because of his lack of faith in the divisional 
trustee and the vacillating actions of his fellow board members in 
regard to the trustee, 

Many school-related disagreements centered around teachers. 
Sometimes petty jealousy over a teacher's financial status or person- 
al style set off a chain reaction which led to the teacher's resignation, 
but more important controversies focused on one’s ability to teach | 
competently and/or Christianly. | 

When the School District lost its autonomy and no longer able } 
to control its own affairs, the ratepayers were not always pleased 
with the teachers placed in the school. It was usually not their ability 
to teach that was doubted, but their commitment to the Reformed 
faith that was questioned. That this was so can be seen by the fact 
that children were expected to respect the teachers, no matter what 
the parents thought of their religious persuasion. The children, 
though, often realized their parents’ attitude and conducted them- 
selves accordingly. This can be seen in one incident that occurred in 
the 1920s. A parent complained to the board about the type of 
education one teacher was giving. Apparently his children were 
aware of his dissatisfaction because he received advice from the 
board to admonish his children to obey and respect the teacher. 
Interestingly though, the complaint must have been justified be- 
cause at the next meeting the teacher was asked to resign, and he 
did so. 

‘Twenty years later a similar problem arose and the minister of 
the Christian Reformed Church spoke to the students about their 
lack of respect for the teacher. In that case, too, the issue was not the | 
teachers as persons but as capable of giving the desired kind of | 
education. 
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Being a member of the Christian Reformed Church was an 
asset in seeking a position as a teacher in Neerlandia. Votes record- 
ed on two occasions in the minutes of the local board regarding 
which teachers would be recommended to the Barrhead School 
Division indicate most votes going to the two teachers who were 
members of the Christian Reformed Church, with the third teacher, 
also a Christian but of a different denomination, being rated third. 

Even when the teachers were all of the same faith, the board 
supervised their teaching by means of board member visits to the 
classroom. Records of such visits usually speak favourably of what 
was observed, with special mention of discipline and the teaching 
or singing of songs or hymns and closing the day with prayer. 

Unavoidably, hard feelings resulted from misunderstandings 

between teachers who were not of the Christian faith and the 
community leaders. Such teachers could not understand why they 
‘were not acceptable to the community, and on occasion were deeply 
hurt by the efforts to replace them with those who would teach 
Christianly. If only they could have been made to understand . 
In the matter of hiring teachers, the County of Barrhead No. 11 
always co-operated with the local Christian school board, Though 
the local board could act only in an advisory capacity it was granted 
the right to advertise for, interview, and recommend candidates for 
vacancies in the Neerlandia school. Though the final decision re- 
mained with the Superintendent of Schools, the recommendations 
of the local board have invariably been implemented. 

The Alberta School Curriculum is taught in the Neerlandia 
school, but the perspective of the courses is Christian. Through the 
years, parents and teachers gained insight into the meaning of 
Christian education. Every subject is permeated with the know! 
edge that God is Lord of life, and each is studied in view of its 
relationship to the God-given norms and laws which hold for crea- 
tion. In short, the desire of Neerlandia’s pioneers has been fulfilled 
beyond their imaginings. Neerlandia school provides Christian 
education under the auspices of the public school system. 
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#3460, 1918-1933, 
Minutes of the Christian School Society. 





The local schoo! board was expected to solve ail sorts of problems. 


FOOTNOTES 
John C. Charyk, The Little White Schoo! House, p. 3 
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When graduated from the Edmonton Normal School (High- 
lands) in the spring of 1923, Dr. Donalda Dickie, one of the 
professors, asked me if I would accept the position as a primary 
teacher in the Neerlandia School (grades one to four). Bill van Ark 
was the principal (grades five to eight). It was with delight that I 
accepted this position. I travelled from Edmonton to Neerlandia by 

over very bad roads. The truck driver stopped at various 
places to deliver freight. My boarding place was with Bill and 
Manna van Ark and their two lovely children, Wim and Zus. 









































































































































When school opened on May 1, 1923, the two rooms were filled 
with children. My room was filled to capacity with about thirty-five 
students and a large stove. The settlement was young then (Ithink 


about ten years old). The new little beginners couldn't speak En- 
glish, having always spoken in Dutch at home. However, all the 
children were as eager to learn as I was to teach them. We got busy 
and worked. There was no fooling around and I don’t recall any 
disciplinary problems. They were well-behaved children and had 
been told by their parents “to do as teacher said.” One little begin- 
ner stands out vividly in my mind. He was George Olthuis, a small, 
slender child, bewildered by where he was. To top everything off, 
there was no desk for him. Well, we improvised a desk which we 
hoped was comfortable and all summer long we took care of 
George. 

‘There was no teacher's desk so the school board had one made 
for me; Ben Lievers did the work. I remember it being piled high 
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The schoo! children, 19289. 1, Robert 
Howey 2, Margaret Sturwold 3. Annie 
Schoonekamp 4. Bert Michael 5. 
Johanna Ingwersen 6. Cor Fisher 7. 
‘katherine Baker 8. Lucy Visser 9. An- 
‘rew Heberling 10. Sid Visser 11, Peter 
Visser 12. Ceci! Tuininga 13. Nettie ng- 
wersen 14. Annie Tuininga 15. Rulle 
‘Sohoonekamp 

16. Jennie A. Wierenga 17. Kay 
Wierenga 18, Jo Messelink 19. Gladys 
‘A. Wierenga 20. Tena Peters 21. Grace 
'Nanninga 22. Sophie H. Wierenga 23 
Emma Tiemstra 24. Carrie Mast 25 
Annie Lievers 26. Mabel Eizinga 27. 
‘Sophie A. Wierenga 28. Carrie Otthuis 
29. Johanna Krikke 30. Eva Otthuis 3. 
Hay H. Lievers 32. Bil B. Lievers 33. 
‘Simon Fisher 34. Andrew Nanninga 
35. Ryer Krkke 36. Thelma Levy 37. 
‘James Levy 38. Mr Maxwell of Three 
Hilts Bide institute 

39. Alice Kippers 40, Jennie Kippers 
441 Clara Visser 42. Helen Emmerzael 
43, Della Peters 44. Minnie Mast 45. 
Annie Anema 46. Sena Gelderman 
47. Sadie Reitsma 48. Alice Lievers 
49. Henry A. Wierenga 50. Jim Lievers 
51. Joe H, Wierenga 52. John Peters 
53. John H. Lievers. 

‘54, Honry B,Lievers 55. Cor Nanninga 
56. Annie Emmerzael 87. John H. 
Wierenga 58. George Anema 59, Jake 
‘Sturwold 60. Clarence Mast 61. Simon 
Tuininga 62. Cor H. Hiemstra 63. John 
Ingwersen 64. Charles Baker 65. Joe 
‘A.Wieronga (2) 66. Bert Nanninga 67. 

Lambert A. Wierenga 68. Bertha 
Howey 69. Doris Wilson 

70. Gerrit Gelderman 71, Grace Tuin 

inga 72, Peter Mast 73. Gladys Krikke 
74, Archie Howey 75. Clara Krkke. 












with wild strawberries, which the children had picked for me 
during the noon hour. Always there were wild flowers, from marsh 
marigolds in the spring to asters and goldenrod in the fall. 

Fmust tell you that this was a summer school. That is, the 
children attended school from May to the end of October or until 
the weather got too cold. This was because they didn’t have proper 
winter clothing and the roads weren’t passable during the winter. 

Times were hard but it was beautiful summer. Neerlandia was, 
a quiet, pleasant place. The summer passed all too quickly. In the 
fall many of the children contracted whooping cough. Dr. Miller 
from Westlock closed the school until the sickness had passed over. 
When we tried to open the school again, cold weather had set in. I 
never did get the children all together again to say good-bye. I was 
sorry about this. The Board paid me every cent of my wages, most 
of it in cream cheques. 

So ended the days at my first school. One's first school, like 
one’s first love, lives on in one’s memory as a very happy time. 

Thelma (Hare) Levy 


Teaching Fifty Years Ago 

I find it hard to realize that it is over fifty years ago that I lived 
and taught school in Neerlandia. During my stay, the road from 
Barthead to Neerlandia was a dirt road — dusty when dry and very 
muddy when wet. In many spots the road was reinforced in the low 
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spots with logs; these corduroy spots made a car trip a bone- 
shaking experience. In fact, such was my introduction to Neerlan- 
dia in 1930 as I travelled by truck from Edmonton for many an hour 
tobe interviewed by the school trustees, Tjibbe Reitsma, joe Baker, 
and Simon Tiemstra. 

replaced Mrs. Levy, who was resigning to have her second 
child. There being no teacherage I was obliged to seek a boarding 
place. I asked Mrs. Schoonekamp if I could board at their home. 
Afteralittle hesitation she agreed. This was indeed fortunate for me 
as she proved to be a second mother to me; before long I was 
accepted as one of the family. 

Being city-bred and having just graduated from teachers’ col- 
lege, the responsibility for forty to fifty children was indeed a 
challenge. Iwas, however, young and full of energy. I tried my best 
and can still boast that my first Inspector's report was most favoura- 
ble. 

The two-room school was crowded. A big potbellied stove in 
each room kept out the cold; the water bucket and community 
dipper provided water; toilets were outside. The setting may sound 
primitive, but the children seemed to be happy, healthy, and full of 
good spirit. They were eager to learn. I especially remember one of 
my really bright grade one pupils, now Dr. Henry Bouwman, 
Orthopedic Surgeon of the Royal Alexandra Hospital in Edmonton. 
About twenty of my students were beginners and some were o- 
bliged to walk more than two miles to school. Nevertheless, atten- 
dance was excellent. 

The Depression was upon us so we were obliged to use slates 
for the lower grades. My salary was one thousand dollars per year, 
figured at five dollars a day for two hundred teaching days. The 
board gave me a raise of fifty cents a day for my second year. 
Everything depended on the crops as to whether there was enough 
money to pay the teacher. But I usually received my full pay on 
time. 

Our means of transportation and communication with the 
outside world were the post office and the telephone, which were 
located in the store, and Billy Quick’s truck. The twice-weekly 
arrival of the truck was quite an event. Many articles not available at 
the local store were ordered, to be brought out by truck. One day 
one of my grade one pupils, upon hearing the truck arrive, jumped 
up from her desk, looked out of the window, and joyfully an- 
nounced in a loud clear voice, “Oh, there's Billy Quick’s truck with 
my new shoes!” and headed for the door. None of the other pupils 
seemed to think this strange. In the interest of discipline, I re- 
strained my amusementand followed in hot pursuit to return her to 
her desk. 

After two years I left the teaching profession to marry William 
Winkelaar, the second son of a Dutch-Canadian family in Edmon- 
ton. In retrospect, even after more than fifty years of married life, I 
still have nostalgic thoughts and memories of my Dutch-Canadian 
pupils and their parents, and of the warm and friendly Schoon- 
ekamp family in their log home and the way they made me feel at 
home. 








Jean (Rae) Winklelaar 





Joan Rae, 1931. 
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lara’ fist class: Grades 1-4 

‘Back Flow: Lambert Tuininga, Dave 
Tiemstra, Bert Piers, Petor Pers, Bert 
Eigersma, Jennie Terpsma, Clara Vis- 
‘ser (leacher), Cecelia Tlemstra, Bill 
Reitsma, Ed Jorrtsma, John Mast, 
Wied Holwerda, Henry Strydhorst 

Third ow: ?, Ken Ashley, Henry 
Hiemstra, Genevieve Keuning, Ted 
Reitsma, Henry Piers, ita Koning, 
Gilbert Hiemstra, Stewart Plantinga, 
George Visser 

‘Second Row: Joe Plantinga (?), 
Jolie Tuininga, Henny Tuininga, Elsie 
Olthuis, Alice Boorsma, Florence 
Baker (2), Dixie Wierenga (?), Anna 
Reitsma, Betty Terpsma, Johanna 
Wierenga, Katie Boorsma, Jennie 
Stydhorst. 


Front Row: Henry Gelderman, Tena 
Terpsma, Alice Krikke, Hilda 
Elgersma, Sylvia Tuininga, Shirley 
Olthuis, Mathilda Elgersma, Anna 
‘Stydhorst, Gladys Krikke, Tenie Jor 
ritsma, Ben Krikke. 


My Neerlandia Years 

‘My teaching career began in 1941 when my application to teach 
at the Grandale school was accepted by the Westlock School Divi- 
sion. I had just completed one year of training at the Edmonton 
Normal School. Grandale school was located on the NW 6-62-3-5, 
just one mile east of Louis and Tena Nanninga’s home, where I 
boarded for the year. 

Grandale was a typical one-room country school. But this one 
‘was quite new and provided ample space for the nineteen children 
who were enrolled. Although it stood by itself and was somewhat 
isolated, it holds many fond memories for me. With only nineteen 
children, thirteen of whom were in the primary grades, the class 
was like a large family. The six older children proved to be a great 
help as I struggled with the “Enterprise System” of the day. This 
was an integrated approach where the learning skills are taught 
through working on a project. In particular I remember the “Three 
Bears’ House” which we made of poles we hauled from the woods, 
and its furniture which we made mostly from apple boxes. I must 
confess that my only grade eight student didn’t always get her share 
of my time. Fortunately she was a capable student. 





1942: The following year I applied for the Neerlandia School 
because their present teacher was planning to go back to the city. So 
it was that in August I made my home with the Simon Groot family. 

A greater challenge awaited me that September. Instead of 
nineteen children there were forty-nine. Four were transferred back 
to Grandale in November, but the room was still overcrowded. 
Children seated in double desks lined the room from wall to wall. 
The centre rows were a bit shorter to make room for the potbellied 
stove and the drinking fountain with its array of enamelled and tin 
cups. In winter additional space was needed to store a day's supply 
of firewood. The two small cloakrooms were already overcrowded 
with syrup or lard tins serving as lunch buckets, coats, toques, 
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scarves, and rubbers. Needless to say, aisle space was limited and 
the children didn’t move out of their desks except for recess and 
noontime breaks. 

‘Space was limited and educational aids were few — the trusty 
blackboard, the hectograph, a few maps, and the abacus — but the 
children did learn, thanks to the curiosity and energy of youth. The 
day started with devotions, a Bible story, and singing, and then the 
children worked at arithmetic. The after-recess period was the time 
set aside for them to acquire their reading and language skills. To 
attend to all four grades in the allotted time was difficult. The 
afternoons were used for science and Enterprise and its activities. 
Mr. Ashley, who taught the upper grades, exchanged rooms with 
me two periods of each week. He would teach Science to the 
children of the primary room while tried to help the older children 
appreciate art and music. 

Thanks to the dedication of the parents, the children attended 
school regularly. To some of them it meant walking four to five 
miles, often in the mud or cold. But I do remember one day in the 
winter of 1942 when a blizzard blocked the tree-lined roads and 
only six neighbourhood children weathered the storm instead of 
the usual forty-five. It was a day we enjoyed, playing games, draw- 
ing pictures, and telling stories around the heater. I might add, 
however, that no one ventured to the outer edges of the room, 
where the frigid air preserved the cold white snow which stuck to 
our boots. 

1943: The second year was much like the first, although the 
enrollment was down to forty. Mr. Ashley now taught grade four, 
and thirteen children occupied the grade one section of the room. 

Since I was a product of that period of time, teaching in the old 
school did not bother me-—in fact, Iwas enjoying it— but when the 
scrapers, hammers, and saws disturbed the quiet of the classroom 
that year, it was welcome news: a new school was on the way. 

1944: The next September the new three-room school was 
complete. The student population was now distributed over three 
rooms. What a treat! I taught only thirty-two children and two 
grades, which was still fair amount by today’s standards, but quite 
a change from the two previous years. The three intermediate, 
grades three, four, and five, were taught by Miss Robb, and Mr. 
Ashley taught the upper grades and held the principalship. 

The classroom took on a new appearance. The double desks 
were replaced by small tables and chairs which were accessible from 
all sides, Extra space at the back provided room for activities and 
quiet games. This proved especially helpful when winter cold 
forced the children to remain indoors during noontime break. No 
longer did the classroom serve as a storage area. Lunch boxes, extra 
winter clothing, and the drinking fountain were moved to the 
basement. The potbellied stove with its wood supply was replaced 
by the central heating system which provided more uniform heat. 
No longer did the children sitting near the outer edges of the room. 
exchange places with those near the heater, Adequate blackboard 
and bulletin board space lined all but the window side of the room. 
It was quite a change! 

From 1945 to 1948 the local schoo! board provided either hot 
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chocolate or soup to supplement the children’s lunches. An old 

stove was purchased and housed in the basement, and the board 

provided the funds to purchase the ingredients. Various families 

contributed soup bones to make the soup more nourishing. The 
soodies were prepared by the women teachers and the janitor, Mr. 
joorsma, did his best to have the stove piping hot 

The three-room school continued to be my place of employ- 
ment the next four years. The enrollment in my class varied from 
thirty-three to forty-six students. This very high teacher-pupil ratio 
made it impossible to provide the special help so sorely needed by 
the children who had difficulty learnin; 

Binding a place to stay was not easy fora country teacher. I, t00, 
experienced that problem. As mentioned earlier, Simon and Carrie 
Groot offered me a home when I first came to Neerlandia, but in 
April they left for Edmonton and I had to search for a new place to 
live. The Schoonekamps kindly took me in, and I lived with them 
two years, after which I stayed in the teacherage with another 
teactier, Alberta Robb. The next year I lived with John and Rose 
Ingwersen, but soon I had to move because my room was needed 
for the family. My stay with the Schoonekamps eventually led to 
marriage with their son Albert (which, incidentally, solved my 
housing problem). I taught one yearafter our wedding, then stayed 
home with my family for four years. 

1952: When I returned things were quite different. Little 
schoolhouses had been moved in from the surrounding areas. With 
centralization the one-room schools had become a thing of the past. 
Even though the number of teachers on staff also increased, two 
grades continued to share one classroom and the enrollment per 
room was stillin the thirties. My experience up to this time had been 
in the primary grades, but upon my return I taught various com- 
binations of grades six through eight. It was a time of adjusting to 
different levels and sometimes having both upper-elementary and 
junior high. 

There were times of stress through the years: children whom I 
was unable to help, differences of opinion with other teachers, 
being frustrated with my own abilities. But I also have many 
pleasurable memories of the years I taught in Neerlandia. The 
rapport with the children and fellow staff members, the class out- 
ings, the field trips, the programs shared with the community, the 
staff socials, and the conventions all contributed to making life 
interesting and worthwhile. 


One day as I prepared to have the children read “The Three 
Bears,” I asked, “What do you think might be in the bowls?” 1 
chuckled when one little boy quickly thrust up his hand and called 
out, “Brij!” 


When the school first began serving soup to the children at 
noon, tables were built in the basement with the intention to have 
the children eat there. Unfortunately for the school board, this idea 
proved impractical and the students ate in their classrooms. Deter- 
mined not to let the tables go to waste, an undaunted Mr. Ashley 
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commandeered them for table tennis matches. It is understood that 
his classes became quite adept at the sport and even a few other 
teachers developed clever backhands and nasty serves! 


Clara (Visser) Schoonekamp 


A Job in Neerlandia 

When the letter came from Neerlandia offering me a 
position teaching grades three, four, and five, I thought about it for 
along time. Then Clara Visser and her father came to see me and tell 
me something about the community .. . If Clara was teaching 
grades one and two there, I would have someone with whom to 
share common problems and pleasures. I had found a one-room 
school lonesome in that respect. So in the fall of 1944 T came to 
Neerlandia by a Fisher truck and boarded happily with Anne and 
Carl Mast and their little daughter Marilyn. Next year Clara and I 
shared the teacherage and had many hilarious housekeeping expe- 
riences such as the chimney catching fire. Without Clara I would 
never have felt so at home there. 

Icannot find words to say how much I enjoyed the community. 
The school board, the parents, and the principal Mr. Ashley were all 
supportive. The Young People’s Society always had some activity 
going, and Clara and I were invited othe homes of all our pupils. 

ost of all I remember how hard the children worked and how 
much I loved them. 

One event sticks in my mind particularly. We went on a field 
trip and three boys caught a ride in a truck and came back to school 
half an hour after the others were dismissed. I was relieved to see 
them, but hurt that they had done such a thing, They stood in a row 
infront of my desk and, before I could speak, said they were sorry. 
said, “What do you think you deserve as punishment?” Henry 
Hiemstza said solemnly, “We deserve the strap.” The two others : 
agreed. My heart sank at the idea of them getting the strap, so said, 

*Goteli Mr Ashley what you've told me” This was the only time { fa Maser Wael Doschimok, At 
had sent pupils to Mr. Ashley, and I waited, hoping they wouldn't 

get the strap, They did geta strap, however, and I inched as Theard 

it, although it was only one on each hand and not too hard. | still 

admire those little boys for coming into the school and facing their 

punishment. 

Katie, Alice, Tinie, Bert, Wilfred, Mathilda, Jenny, Anna, Ken- 
neth, Syivia, Shirley, Elsie, Henrietta, Lambert, John, Henry, Jelle, 
Betty, Stewart, and the others whose faces I remember but whose 
names escape me, wherever you are now, thank you for being my 
pupils and giving me such a happy two years, 

Alberta (Robb) Cole 








A Backward Look 

April 25, 1949 — I remember the day vividly! I was greeted by 
thiry-four exited pupils as I walked into aitle one-room school to 
begin my first day of teaching. Only two days before I had written 
my final exam at the U of A, and now ready to start my teaching 
career, I faced a grade three and four class. looked at the kids and 
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wondered how I would ever remember those strange names: Nan- 
ninga, Wierenga, Tiemstra. . . Now, so many years later Ilook back 
and think of all the changes that have taken place in the field of 
education. 

A severe teacher shortage prevailed at the time, so it was a 
matter of superintendents offering jobs rather than’ prospective 
teachers answering numerous applications, hoping that one would 
be accepted. Many of us began teaching with one year of university 
training, but even then there were schools short of staff, so some- 
times high school students acted as supervisors while the kids 
worked at correspondence courses. 

My first school, the old Shoal Creek School that had been 
moved to Neerlandia Centre, had a big coal-eating monster at the 
back, a washbasin, and the bare essentials for teaching. Many a cold 
winter day we huddled around the heater as we shovelled in more 
coal — fingers too cold to write —an excellent time for storytelling 
and oral quizzes and games. Every school yard had several little 
outbuildings (no washrooms, you know) which provided great 
excuses for walks in the summer when students became bored, but 
weren't very convenient in the bitter cold weather. A short distance 
from the little school stood the big three-room school where Mrs. 
Fowler, Mr. VanderMeulen, and Mrs. Abday taught the other 
grades. Since there was no staffroom, we seldom got together, and 
morning coffee was unheard of. 

A regular bus ran from Vega through Neerlandia to Barrhead, 
while a converted truck driven by Albert Tiemstra transported kids 
to the south and east. The wooden seats got mighty hard and Iam 
sure the airtight heater used in the winter months would not pass 
today’s safety standards! Busses were often late due to muddy roads 
in summer and spring and snow in the winter, and some springs 
they were banned for weeks and education practically came toa 
standstill. 

We had few books to help us teach, paper and art supplies were 
almost nonexistent, and certainly we had no filmstrip projectors or 
any of the other numerous machines we take for granted today. 
Teaching was very much a time of listen and copy rather than 
research. Because the classroom teacher taught all subjects, regard- 
less of training or ability, music was often no more than singing and 
physical education was simply games — whenever weather permit- 
ted, since there was no gym. 

However, I enjoyed the challenge of teaching when I first 
started and I still do today. It has been a rewarding experience to see 
a succession of students pass through my classes while instruc- 
tional innovations have come and gone, but I have no desire to 
return to “the little white schoolhouse”. 

Ruth Janssen 


Teaching in Neerlandia 

Twas born in Neerlandia in 1923 on a farm at least three-and- 
half miles from the church and school. I began my school years in 
Neerlandia. At that time the school consisted of two rooms. There 
were no lights in the school and it always seemed dark on short 
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winter days. The rooms were heated by two large black stoves, 
which required constant effort to keep going. 

In 1951 I was able to come back and begin my teaching career. 
Additional small schools had been brought in; this was the begin- 
ning of centralization of school districts. Big yellow buses became a 
part of everyday life, as children came to school from quite a 
distance. 

To add to the excitement of schooling, I spent a bit of time 
working on a rhythm band with the children. It required a great 
deal of patience, persistence, and long-suffering, but we did suc- 
ceed in playing for concerts. Christmas concerts were important to 
the community. 

The noon hour lunchtime conversations were inspiring and 
profound: ‘Mother's homemade bread is at least seven times better 
than the hopeless store bread.” “Don’t complain about your food!” 
“Eat what your mother feeds you.” “That tractor of ours has a lot 
more power than those hopeless little John Deere tractors.” 

All those little people have grown up. Isee that they have done 
well for themselves. With God at the centre of their lives they will 
continue to be a blessing to their church and community. I am 
thankful to those students for being a part of my teaching career. 

Magdelena Baker 


Teaching in 1923 
A school day started at 9:00 a.m. First recess was from 
10:30-10:45 a.m. Noon hour was from 12:00-1:00 p.m. Last recess was 
from 2:15-2:30 p.m. Dismissal was at 3:30 p.m. During lunch hour 
and often at recess, games were supervised by the teacher in the 
yard. 
“School was always opened with the Lord’s Prayer, saluting the 
flag, and singing a song or two. 

Wehad very few teaching aids, but we did have a good curricu- 
lum to guide us and to know what we should expect from each child 
at the end of his grade. 

The three “R's”, of course, were stressed. Oral reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic were carefully taught every day to every child, 
and all work was corrected by the teacher, then the child corrected 
his mistakes. There were no workbooks. 

History, geography, and agriculture were important subjects. 
Great care was given to mapmaking with surface features and 
printing clearly shown. 

English composition — stressing paragraph structure and 
choice of words — was given much attention. Formal grammar was 
taught. Writing was stressed. The teacher illustrated on the black- 
board and the children carefully followed instructions. There was 
no printing in any grade; cursive style was taught from the begin- 
ning. Grade one wrote in full space. Penmanship was marked for 
legibility, line qualities, and freedom of movement. 

Elementary science was also taught. Children gathered, 
mounted, and named plant collections. They learned to recognize 
birds and to write a life history of a robin, sparrow, hawk, or other 
bird. 











The teacherage, 1950, 


live Young with Ken, Harold, and 
Shirtey Ashley 
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Te teachers — Rita Speers, Alice 
Brown, 1938. 























Shirley Olthuis, Tine Abday, Eleanor 
Bauer. Front: Irene Fowler, Clara 
Schoonekamp, Lena Baker, 1953. 














Health was taught, stressing the foods that were good for 
them. Some anatomy was taught. 

Physical exercises were taught whenever possible. This was 
usually a short relaxing break from schoolwork during the day; the 
windows would be opened and everyone refreshed with some 
exercise. 

There were good textbooks. The readers were lovely and had 
beautiful stories and pictures. The children loved the readers — 
they had such a variety of stories, often with a moral. First there 
were the Alexandra readers and later came Highroads to Reading 
and others. 

We used the blackboard for everything. At the end of the 
school day or before school began in the morning, seatwork was put 
on the board. While I taught grade one mathematics, grades two, 
three, and four did seat work. Then I went from grade to grade 
checking for difficulties or teaching something new. Everything was 
corrected and explained. At first children used slates, but soon 
scribblers and pencils came into use. 

‘We used pictures a great deal. I had a large collection cut from 
magazines, mounted, and named. We made our own flash cards. 
We had a hectograph (our own) to make seat work. This hectograph 
could only be used once in every twenty-four hours because if took 
a while for the inked words to sink in. 

Teachers worked every minute of the day, including noon hour 
— there were no coffee breaks. The minimum salary was $840.00 a 
year, although if remember correctly, I was paid on ‘the basis of one 
thousand dollars per year in Neerlandia. We were dedicated to our 
profession, and I think I can safely say we produced good students. 

Thelma (Hare) Levy 


Hectograph 
The one aid we did have was a hectograph — a primitive 
duplicator. Each teacher purchased her own. It was a shallow pan 
very like a cookie sheet with a lid. In fact some teachers purchased 
cookie sheets to use as hectographs. We would fill both top and 
bottom with a gelatin-like substance which could be purchased in 
cans or made froma recipe. With a special indelible pencil we would 
write or draw on a sheet of paper. The surface of the hectograph 
would be moistened and the paper pressed print-side down on it. 
After a few moments the original would be removed. One by one 
students’ books or sheets of paper would be carefully smoothed 
over the surface to receive the impression. One could make about 
twenty-five fairly good copies in this way. Any additional copies 
were quite faint. It ook about twenty-four hours for the ink to settle 
to the bottom of the pan. After repeated use the pad would become 
saturated with ink and we would have to make a new one. 


Memories of School Days 
‘After a breakfast of wheat porridge, milk, and bread or fried 
atoes and milk, we left with our lunch in either a lard or syrup 
pail to our little white school. We lived less than a mile from school, 
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so for us it was not an ordeal as it was for some who had to walk five 
miles in bitter cold or pouring rain. 

We found the walk fun: in the early spring after a thaw there 
were the beautiful snowdrifts; in the summer the soft earth was just 
perfect for our bare feet as were the puddles after a rain; in the 
autumn the lovely scenery delighted even a child’s heart. The 
winter was worse since so many did not have warm clothes, es- 
pecially footwear. Many a tear was shed because of aching cold feet 
or frostbitten hands. 











board 


Ted S]Pesk 














Our schoolhouse was divided into two parts. Grades one to 
five were taught by a lady teacher and grades five to eight by the 
principal. The rooms were divided by a hall which again was 
divided by the girls’ and boys’ cloakroom. In the cloakroom closest 
to the door we usually had a wood box and a water pail with a 
dipper from which everyone — sick or healthy, dirty or clean — 
drank. 

The grade one to five room also had a cloakroom, a wood box, 
and a water pail and dipper. It was the janitor’s job to get a clean pail 
of water every morning, but the boys in grade seven and eight got 
fresh water if the pail would be emptied during the day. 

The school was cold in the winter and hot in the summer. 
Regardless of how we fed the stove it usually took until noon to get 
every corner of the room warm in winter. We usually brought our 
lunch pails into the schoolroom and put them next to the stove, as 
the majority of lunches were frozen on the way to school. I don’t 
think the lineup of syrup and lard pails added to the beauty of the 
school, but no one had anything nicer so this was just a part of our 
schoo! life. 

In the summer we were already very warm by noon and were 
allowed to go outside to eat our lunch. We then sat on the north side 
of the school or on the north side of the huge woodpile, which was 
all split ready for winter. 

Lunches were poor in those days. We always had homemade 
bread, homemade butter, and homemade cheese. That cheese was 
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much like the cottage cheese of today. We sometimes had syrup. 
‘One girl always had a better lunch than the rest of us since her 
mother was quite artistic and knew how to make pretty things. 
Sometimes she would have cupcakes or fancy buns, Her sand- 
wiches would be daintily cut and everything was wrapped sepa- 
rately. I think her lunch was often the envy of the class. Once one 
mother had gone to the city and come home with some peanut 
butter, For a few days that lunch was the envy of the room, Some- 
times the lunch pails, when opened, had a sour smell. This meant 
that the bread had not risen properly and it was sour. All these 
things fit into the pattern of our school days. At harvesttime we all 
had treats, usually half an apple until the box of apples was gone. 
Sometimes Mother would buy bologna for bread if the threshers 
were at our house, and then we would have it to school too. 

Our lady teacher, Miss Brown, taught us many songs and 
poems. Some such as “Good Morning to You” and “I Am a Gay 
Little Eskimo” remain in my memory to this day. Since she had 
grade one students, much time was spent on music and poetry, 
much to my delight. But if you didn’t like singing or poems it was 
very boring. 

Miss Brown wore very high heels and when she went home for 
lunch we would take turns to fry them on or walk around in them. I 
am quite sure she must have known, but never mentioned it. 

he principal, Mr. Ashley, taught grades five to eight. We had 
great respect for him and were afraid of him as he had the final word 
on punishment — the Strap. Although I personally never had it, I 
was afraid. Then there were other ways of punishment which were 
tobe avoided, not because they were painful but because they were 
humiliating. Standing in front of the class in the corner for ten 
minutes, [found, hurt as much as the strap since it hurt the pride of 
a young child. When I was in grade one my coat fell down when I 
was hanging it up and I said a bad word. Mrs. Levy marched me to 
the principal and made me sit next to his desk during noon hour 
while all the others were out playing. Since I was terrified of Mr. 
Ashley, this was a punishment I never forgot. 

Another punishment was writing lines — sometimes one hun- 
dred lines, sometimes more, depending on how severe the mis- 
deed was. Usually we had to write, “I must behave in school.” or “1 
must obey my teacher.” This also was done at noon when everyone 
was having a great time outside. Punishmentis always hard— even 
if deserved — and as a child you feel like a prisoner with all the 
others enjoying freedom. 

One time when we were quite young but felt we should be 
acting like grown-ups, several of us took face powder to school. 
Little ‘did our childish ‘minds realize that the teacher could see or 
smell the powder on us. My parents were told, and when I arrived 
home I got punished. I still don’t know why, as surely a little 
powder would brighten up the drab room and add a sweet smell to 
an otherwise-musty room. At that time free samples of powder 
could be obtained by filling in coupons in farm papers. These was 
sent out by Ponds, Lady Ester, and Woodbury. I think some of these 
samples were taken to school. 

‘Another punishment I still remember is when I was a little girl 
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and got five cents to buy a scribbler. While in the store, I saw some 
mouth-watering candy. I had already bought the scribbler but, 
yielding to temptation, I returned the scribbler and bought the 
candy. Little did I realize that the clerk, Annie Ingwersen, knew 
there was something wrong, since no one bought five-cent candy 
txmpl on picnics, Ghe told my father and when | Gane ome — 
already feeling guilty — I was severely punished. The shame of 
what I had done hurt more than the punishment I received. I also 
knew, small as I was, that I had hurt my parents because I did need 
the scribbler and had to have another five cents which they could 
not afford. 

Once we had an English lady for a teacher. She was from 
England, I think, because she spoke with an English accent. She 
taught us how to embroider and make very fine stitches. Whoever 
made the best job got a five-cent chocolate bar. We all worked hard. 
at it; what a surprise to find out that I had won! I was twelve years 
old then and that chocolate bar was like receiving a terrific prize. 

Ournoon hours were fun. In summer we did lot of skipping 
and I am often surprised how sixty years later children are s 
singing the same shipping songs we did. ‘The older grades played 
baseball. Sometimes we played Anti-I-Over — that was always fun. 
I think it might have broken a window once in a while, although T 
can’t remember. The smaller children often played Mother May I or 
Run Sheep Run or Pom-Pom-Pull Away. The latter was rough, 
especially if the one at the end was small. 

In the winter we played football, although I think it is now 
called soccer. This was for boys and girls and was fun, although it 
was rough. Often in the month of June the boys were busy doing 
high jump or broad jump, practicing for the picnic. When we were 

grade seven or eight, we had an outing with our teacher Mr. 
‘Ashley, One of the older boys took 9 team ¢f Horsey and a wagon! 
We went to Shoal Lake on the NW 9-61-3-5. We all brought our own 
lunches. We played ball and ran some races. Picnics like that were 
seldom had, and I still like to think of that day. 

One of the days I always thought great was when the weather 
was very cold and only ten or twelve pupils came. We would have 
games during our extended noon hours and would be free to go 

jome at three o'clock. 

The rules at school were strict. One rule was that we were not 
allowed to stand up. When Mr. Maykut moved his sheep in the 
summer pasture, he would slowly walk them from his place in 
Mellowdale to a pasture in Vega. Our teacher would allow us to 
leave our work and watch this. It was interesting since he hada large 
flock of sheep and led them carefully past the school. 

Another fun thing of my school life was Valentine's Day. The 
making of the valentines was more fun than the receiving, as many 
hours were spent trying to find pictures out of catalogues or wall- 
paper samples. They were pasted on thin cardboard and given to 
whomever you wanted to. 

Times were poor and we were all pretty well restricted to one 
dress for Sunday and one for school. What a thrill to get a new 
cotton dress in the spring and a new flannel dress in the fall! 
Anyone having more than one dress usually had hand-me-downs 








Sadie Reitsma made this valentine 
{or Grace Tuininga, . 1934. 
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from their older sisters. It is hard to believe that all the girls wore 
dress. Many must have been torn in sports or while climbing 
fences. ' 
Thisis the way I remember school days. We were not protected 
like the children are now, being picked up by bus and going into a 
warm school. We did not have beautiful sports equipment or lovely 
clothes. We did not have the modern lunches, which would have 
made our mouths water. But we did have fun and felt secure in our 
way of life. Our parents were home when we came home from 
school, and were there to listen to our problems. We had playtime 
and worktime at school and home. So itis with pleasant memories 
that I can look at my days in the little white schoolhouse. 
Grace Wierenga 













Education: Before and After School 

My formal schooling began in 1934 at the old two-room school 
in Neerlandia. can still picture my teacher sitting at her desk with 
glasses perched on the end of her nose and looking at us over the 
top of her glasses with eyes that could see right through us. 
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I have many fond memories of my school years, and the 
education I received in those years has certainly served me well in 
later life. We walked to and’ from school every day and that ex- 
tended our education beyond regular school hours by two or three 
‘hours each day. On the way to and from school we studied frogs and 
tadpoles, bees and wasps, hawks and owls, and whatever animals 
and birds were around in the various seasons of the year. 

We also received many lessons in human behaviour or mis- 
behaviour. I vividly recall one lesson I received from Ruby, our 
neighbour girl, who was six years older than I was. Ruby had two 
sisters: Thelma, who was miy age, and Janet, who was one year 
Younger. We always walked to school together carrying our lunches 
in lard pails or syrup pails. One day Thelma came to school with a 
brand-new, brightly-painted, square lunch kit of which she was 
very, proud. On the way home, as a prank and maybe even from a 
bit of jealousy, I took Thelma’s new lunch kit and threw it as far as I 
could into three fet of snow along the road. When Ruby caughtne 
received the worst beating I had ever had, and went the rest of the 
way home with several painful lumps on my head, and with a very 
sore tailbone from a sharp boot in the rear. When Igot home I didn’t 
even get one bit of sympathy and got sent right back to the neigh- 
bours to apologize before supper. That really hurt, and I never 
forgot that lesson. 

Fred Toebes 


EDUCATION: AS THE KIDS SAW IT 


School lunches 
Four slices of steamed cracked wheat bread 
Butter or bacon fat 
Fillings 
— smoked moose meat (real good) 
— fried thick-sliced bacon (real good) 
— fresh raspberries (soggy) 


Winter lunches were better as we could have roast meat sand- 
wiches. Keeping meat in summertime was impossible. We some- 
times ground the wheat in a coffee grinder. It took a long time to 
grind enough flour to make two loaves of bread about 20” long. It 
was baked slowly in a long roasting pan with a greased board in the 
centre. It took about three hours to bake (real good). 

Gerri Bozak 


With Mr. Fisher's arrival, the real learning began. He felt our 
education had been sadly lacking up to that time and introduced us 
to history, geography, and grammer. He would knock on our heads 
and say, “You Dutch cheeses,” indicating we were not too bright. 

Susie Vanee 








Some walked. Eisie, Shirley, Joan, 
and Jack Othuis. 





Horseback was a common form of 
transportation. Annie Schoonekamp, 
Jean Rae, Jennie Schoonekamp. 
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‘Some took the bus. Albert Tiemstra 
‘drove the frst "school bus’, 1960. 


Others went by plane. Albert and 
Thelma Mast, Fred Dofka, 1971 





We went to school until we were either fifteen or had passed 
grade eight and I now graduated into the working world. 
‘Susie Vanee 


My mother felt we should learn to read and write Dutch so she 
held classes for Margaret, Johanna and Lily Messelink, Della, Tena, 
and myself in our home. 


Susie Vanee 


The hall window in the school used to have about a hundred 
bull flies buzzing around on it. One day I took a straw from the 
broom and strung about twenty bull flies on it and let them go 
outside, and they buzzed away like an airplane. When I turned 
around, I saw that Mr. Ashley, the teacher, had been watching me, 
and he didn’t think it wasa very nice way to treat bull fies. [thought 
the only good bull fly was a dead one. 

George Anema 


When Simon Fisher and Andrew Heberling were schoolboys, 
they had some traps set on the way to school for squirrels and 
weasels. One morning they found a skunk in one. Being a little 
green about skunks, they killed it with a stick. Then they took off for 
school and got there a little late. “Get out of here,” roared the 
teacher, “and don’t come back till you smell better.” They got a 
holiday out of it at least. 

Cor Fisher 


Noon hours were always the highlight of each day, but they 
also provided some frustrations. No one was allowed out of the 
schoo! until twenty minutes after twelve. We could very easily eat 
our lunch in five to ten minutes and get out to play, but this was not 
to be. You see, our teacher had this (to us) very unreasonable rule: 
Each bit of food had to be chewed at least twenty times. And this is 
What he did, with the regularity of a Holstein cow chewing its cud. 
It made no difference if we were done eating in five minutes — we 
had to sit there for the twenty minutes anyhow. So even if we never 
did learn this slow methodical chewing, after watching it for five 
years we at least knew how it should be done, 

Fred Toebes 


After school there was the two-mile walk home. This could bea 
long hard walk in winter, especially if a north wind was blowing, 
but it could also be a lot of fun. In the spring of the year, when the 
snow was melting, the ditches along the road would fill up with 
water and then freeze over during the nights. This would provide 
beautiful, long sheets of smooth ice slides, and we made use of 
every one along the way. remember one time in particular. We had 
an exceptionally long slide just about a half a mile from school. It 
gave us entertainment for almost a whole week. One afternoon my 
brother Norman and his friend Ralph decided to cut a hole in the 
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middle of our slide and cover it over with snow, About fifteen 
minutes later Cor Leder came along. He slid neatly into the hole — 
and two-and-a-half feet of water. That was the end of our slide for 
that year. 

Fred Toebes 


Walking Home From School 

Kids miss a lot riding those smelly’school buses. They are so 
shut-off from nature. Sure, it's fast and efficient, a lot warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer, but still they miss a lot. 

We saw little piles of wild rose hip skins where some chipmunk 
had sat on an old stump or fallen tree to eat them. And we often 
watched these bright-eyed little creatures nibbling at their food or 
flicking their tails and scampering away. 

Burning nettles were the test of every child's bravery. Dare to 
grab it firmly and avoid a burn, or tentatively touch it and feel as if 
your hand was on fire. Is that true? It passed for gospel when we 
were kids. 

We learned about the plants. Snake berries were poisonous, as 
was purple pea vine. The white pea vine was okay, though, and we 
ateit every spring: In fall we imitated the chipmunks and gathered 
rose hips. The difference was that we ate the skins and only the 
skins. 

We walked home in groups. Usually we walked companiona- 
bly but sometimes we got into mischief. When Simon Groot sold his 
house to Frank Kowalchuk, a few of us entered the house after 
school was out and tore wallpaper off the walls. Little vandals at 
work, Sometimes we had disagreements with the Terpsma kids and 
then we had to watch out because they had the most formidable 
weapons school kids possessed — lard or syrup lunch pails. They 
could pack a terrific wallop. We poor Olthuis girls had only cloth 
schoolbags with which to retaliate. 

You've heard of motorcycle gangs — well, we had the Nan- 
ninga bicycle gang. The Nanninga boys and George Visser could 
make life miserable for us by parking their bikes across the road and 
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refusing to let us pass. Florence Baker loved to visit her Aunt Tenie, 
but dreaded these confrontations so sometimes she would cut 
across the fields to avoid them. Not learning from our own experi- 
ences, we would pick on someone even more defenceless. How 
cruel one can be! 

Another thing kids miss today is walking home on the snow- 
drifts. The roads are wider today and it seems there is less snow, but 
in our day it was often possible to walk most of the way home on the 
drifts. After a blizzard we would carefully test the drifts before 
committing ourselves to the heady experience of walking on top of 
the world. Sadly, being the heaviest of the group, I experienced this 
glorious feeling less offen than the others. | would take a few steps 
on the firmest drifts, then fall through and have to flounder back to 
the road. On one occasion my brother Jack, about six years old, fell 
through to his armpits. My sisters and I tried to dig him out, but we 
were not making much headway when the Terpsma contingent 
appeared. Here was salvation, we thought. But it must have been 
one of our feuding periods because they refused to help. After they 
passed, we continued hopelessly digging amid tears, and finally 
freed him. 

Another great pastime, when walking to and from school, was 
to kick a horse turd all the way to school. When we got to school we 
would carefully nudge it up against the school wall for safe-keeping 
tillit could be kicked home again once the school day was over. How 
can riding a bus compare with this? 





AT SCHOOL 


Come and piay house! Some of the 
1949 grade 3 and 4 class. 








There was the teetertotter Front: Jennie Terpsma, Alice Boorsma, Florence 
Baker, Betty Terpsma (?), Tenie Jomitsma, Alice Krikke. Back: Cecolia Temsta, 
‘Shirey Otthuis, Mathilda Elgersma, Tena Terpsma (7), Katie Boorsma, Rita 
‘Koning, Jennie Strydhorst, Elsie Olthuis, Gladys Krkke, Anna Strydhorst 
1942-43. 
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‘And sports days. Thelma Sturwold at bat 








‘And schoo! picnics. 

Back: Arie Krkke, Harry Reitsma, Ben Bouwman, Cor Hiemstra, Annie Leder, Hilda Peters, Kobie Mast. 

Third: Fred Tansowny, Walter Tansowny, Harold Ashley, Gerrit Lievers. 

Second: Clarence Tiemstra, Bert Leder, Arthur Reitsma, Amold Hiemstra, Albert Tlemstra, Fred Toebes, Katie Dieleman, 
Tena Koning, Juri Elgersma, Betty Koning. 

Front: Sophie Anema, Thelma Sturwold, Lula Krkke, Gertie Hiemstra, Jane Dieleman, Janet Sturwold, Violet Tlotson, 
‘Alice Mast, Hazel Tansowny. 
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SCHOOL CLASSES ‘Back Row: Joe Tuininga, Mary Hain- 


ey, Lula Sturwold, Johanna Me 
selink, Rieka Lievers, Annie Ing- 
wersen, Margaret (Grada) Mes- 
slink, Carrie Tuininga, Tena Anema, 
Eva Olthuis, Lily Messolink, Susie 
‘Anema, 

Third Row: Jennie Schoonekamp, 
Alice Kippers, Annie Schoonekama, 
2, George Kippers, George Olthuis, 
Cecil Tuininga, George Terpsma, An- 
‘ie Tuininga, John Lievers, Johanna 
Ingwersen. 

‘Second Row: ?, Grace Nanninga, 
Harry Lievers, Henry Lievers (7), Bill 
Lievers, Albert Messelink, Ayer 
Krikke, Rule Schoonekamp, Minnie 
Lievers, Annie Tuning 

Front: Nottio Ingwersen, Annie 
Lievers, Jennie Kippers, George 
‘Anema, John Ingwersen, Johanna 
‘ktkke, Carrie Othuis, Comy Nan- 
hinga, Ethel Howey, c. 1922. 









































Back Flow: Margaret Bouwman, Cecelia Tiemstra, Gertrude 
Hiemstra 

‘Middle: Jean Gelderman, Grace Bouwman, Grace Tu 
ininga, Thelma Sturwold, Herma Nanninga, Janet Sturwold, 
Alice Mast. 

‘Standing Front: Henny Tuininga, Sylvia Tuninga, Shirley 
Olthuis, Anna Reitsma, Dixie Werenga, Alice Krikke, Katio 
Boorsma, Jennie Stryahorst. 

‘Seated Back: Petor Piers, Gilbert Hiemstra, 

‘Seated Front: Dave Tlemstra, Clarence Tiemstra, Stewart 
Plantinga, Ed Joritsma, Bill Reitsma, Bert Piers, 1946-47. 





cack: suis Booreme, Herman 


Wegner, John Bouwman, Shirley 
Ashley, Joan Olihuis, Ed Piers, 
Henry Nanninga, Simon Tiemsta. 

Third: Betty Oidegbors, Reta Tu- 
‘ninga, Judy Fisher, Susan Tiemstra 
Jean Kippers, Alice Stryahorst, Mar 
‘9aret Wegner Marjorie and EisieIng- 
worsen, John Baker, Jim Nanninga 

‘Second: Jack Olthuis, George Vis- 
‘ser Elsie Courtepatte, Tena Kippers, 
Jean Fisher, Katie Torpsma, John 
‘Molodowich, Bertha Strydhorst, Min- 
le Krikke. 

Seated: Gladys Wierenga, Lycia 
Dotzlaf, Edith Tuininga, Hilda Mo- 
lodowich, Beatrice Tuininga, Alvin 
Nanninga, Gert Baker, Giles Plan- 
tinga, Tony Fisher 
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Back: Hilda Peters, John Lievers, 
Harry Reitsma, Cor Hiemstra, Nor 
‘man Toebes, ‘Arie Krikke, Annie 
‘Leder, Tena Koning, Grace Boer. 

Third Row: Fred Tansowny, Fred 
Toebes, Jurina Elgersma, Rita 
Gelderman, Katie Dieleman, Eliz- 
beth Koning, Thelma Sturwoid. 

Second Row: Dewey Terpsma, 
Albert Krikke, Ed Jorrsma, Jim Jor- 
ritsma, Walter Tansowny, Voie Tilot- 
‘son, Janet Sturwold (2, Hazel Tan- 
‘sowny, Gertrude Hiemstra, Jane Di- 
‘eleman. 

Front: Arnold Hiemstra, Art 
Reitsma, Bert Leder, Martin 
Wierenga, Gerrit Lievers, Jennie 
Terpsma, ?, Alice Mast. 


Back: Dan Johnman, Jim Nanninga, George R. Visser, Simon 
Tiemsira, Jack Otthuis, Julus Boorsma, 

Midale: Bertha Strydhorst, Lyoia Dotzlat, Alice Sryahorst, 
lean Fisher, Ale Dieterman. 

Front: Minnie Krikke, Lula Krikke, Reta Tuininga, Judy Fish- 
r Shirley Ashley, 1954-56. 


Grades Three and Four 

Back: Evert Hessels, John 
Strydhorst, Gilbert Baker, Andrew 
Eigersma, George Strychorst, Sam 
Dotziat, Emest Tiemsira. 

Third Row: Calvin Visser, Henry 
Kippers, Alvin Nanninga, Tony Fish 
¢, Gills Plantinga, John Baker, Ken 
Piers, Ruth Schoenrock (teacher). 

‘Second Row: Joanne Gelderman, 
Betty Fisher, Elia Plantinga, Patsy 
Boorsma, Marilyn Mast, Nettie 
Rowaan, Johanna Peters, Winifred 

‘Front: Clifford Tuininga, Dorothy 
Baker, Anne Tuininga, Grace Mae 
Fowler, Tena Kippers, Sandra 
Elgersma, Rinio Krikke, Adrian Ha- 
‘moen, 1950-51, 
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The Teachers’ Strike of October 1, 1971 

The collective agreement between the teachers and the boards 
of the North Central Alberta School Authorities Association 
(NCASAA) had expired August 31, 1970, and one year later no 
settlement had been reached. The various stages of the bargaining 
process produced no positive results, and a strike date was set for 
Friday, October 8, 1971. The Neerlandia school was included in this 
bargaining unit but five of the eight teachers believed that a strike 
was unwarranted, that it was detrimental to the well-being of the 
students in the school, and that a settlement should be sought 
through binding arbitration. The withholding of services should be 
considered only in extreme circumstances, not simply to gain a few 
economic benefits. 

The board of the Neerlandia Christian School Society, in con- 
sultation with the school staff, discussed ways of keeping the 
Neerlandia school operating during the proposed strike period. In 
order for this to occur, the County of Barrhead school committee 
would have to grant permission for the school to operate. 

A delegation of parents met with the county board in early 
October 1971 requesting that the Neerlandia school be kept open 
and that it would be operated with five of the eight teachers along 
with one substitute. Ata special meeting on October 8, the County 
School Committee gave authorization for the Neerlandia school to 
open its doors on Tuesday, Oétober 12. 

The teachers who chose to teach during the strike were well 
aware of the possible consequences. An Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (ATA) delegation consisting of Richard Staples from Westlock 
and ATA district representative, Irl Miller, met with the five 
Neerlandia teachers. Considerable pressure was put on them to not 
teach the following morning. The teachers were warned that 
charges of unprofessional conduct would be laid against them and 
they would be termed as “scabs”, which the ATA delegation consid- 
ered likely to be detrimental to the well-being of the students in the 
Neerlandia school. The teachers, however, stuck to their position. 

On Friday, October 15, Joe Berlando, Coordinator of Teacher 
Welfare for the ATA, met with the six teachers (including the sub- 
stitute) and indicated that he was investigating the alleged strike- 
breaking activity of the teachers, and would be reporting to the ATA 
Discipline Committee. In accordance with Joe Berlando’s recom- 
mendation, the Provincial Executive Council directed that a hearing 
of the Discipline Committee be held. 

The formal charges of unprofessional conduct were received 
by the six teachers by double registered mail and read as follows: “It 
is alleged that you have been guilty of unprofessional conduct in 
that you taught school . . . despite the fact that the bargaining unit 
of which you were then a member was conducting a legal strike.” 
The teachers were requested to appear before the ATA Discipline 
Committee December 4, 1971. 

In the meantime, the teachers and the local Christian School 
Board had engaged the services of lawyer Ben VandenBrink. 

The discipline hearing began on the morning of December4, at 
the ATA headquarters in Edmonton. Several ATA witnesses testi- 
fied that the teachers had indeed been teaching during the strike. 
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The cross examination by lawyer VandenBrink proved interesting in 
that all the witnesses had difficulty in relating how teaching during 
astrike was in fact unprofessional conduct. Mr. VandenBrink even- 
tually introduced as evidence a clause contained in the memoran- 
dum of agreement, signed by board and teacher representatives on 
October 22, 1971, ending the strike, which stated that “no punitive 
action would be taken by either party against any person for con- 
duct or statements made during the strike.” The hearing was ad- 
journed for lunch at this point. 

Immediately after the hearing reconvened in the afternoon, 
the ATA lawyer, Donald Boyer, stated that in view of the clause 
contained in the memorandum of agreement the ATA was with- 
drawing the charges of unprofessional conduct, and the hearing 
was adjourned. The ATA had unwittingly contracted itself out of 
the right to discipline. Although the teachers were happy thatthe 
charges of unprofessional conduct were dropped, they did believe 
that there would have been advantages to having a decision ren- 
dered on whether the ATA’s disciplinary powers did in fact extend 
to its trade union activities. Later, a brief was prepared by the 
teachers and presented to the Alberta government requesting ex- 
tensive revisions to the Teaching Profession Act to prevent a recur- 
rence of the events surrounding the strike of October 1971. No 
action was forthcoming. 

The teachers received moral and financial support from the 
community. All legal expenses were paid by the Neerlandia com- 
munity under the auspices of the Christian School Society. 


COVENANT CANADIAN REFORMED SCHOOL 

On January 7, 1972, the Canadian Reformed Church began 
operating a Saturday school. Under the guidance of Rev, C. Van 
Dam, the minister at that time, a Saturday School Society had been 
set up. For three hours every Saturday morning the students were 
taught Bible study, church history, and catechism, but the parents 
thought this was not enough; the children should be taught accord- 
ing to God’s Word in all subjects, science as well as social studies, 
Bibly study as wel as world history, and they believed this was not 
being done in the public school. 

‘On March 4, 1975, the Rev. M. C. Werkman was requested by 
the consistory of Neerlandia to speak on the topic, “Why Reformed 
Education?” At that time a school society was set up and given the 
‘mandate to look into ways and means of opening a day school. A 
board consisting of Case Hamoen, Lies Hamoen, Wilfred Holwer- 
da, Pete Werkman, and Bert Wierenga was elected. 

‘The Society was incorporated on April 30, 1975, and was regis- 
tered as a Charitable Organization on May 1, 1975. In April 1975 a 
building committee was appointed to look into the acquisition of 
land and cost of a building. In June 1976 an education committee 
was appointed and met with some teachers who were on holidays 
in the area to find out more about educational matters. 

Meanwhile, the Building Committee was looking for building 
sites, but due to government policy on prime agricultural land the 
first application was turned down, as was the appeal to that deci- 
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sion. The Board then approached Norman Terpsma for a piece of 
property on the NW 36-61-3-5 and an application was sent to have 
this propery subdivided. 

Iding had already begun. The framework of the school was 
being built in the shop on the Case Hamoen farm. Even Ekke 
Wierenga, with his wooden leg and all, came out to nail frames and 
rafters together — he could stay in one spot for that. At the annual 
meeting in January 1977, a group of young men were appointed to 
repair and varnish the Secondhand desks which had been pur. 
chased. This was done in a bam on the Adrian Hamoen place and, 
due to Fred Breukelman’s vocal contributions (either in Dutch, 
English, or Afrikaans), there was never a dull moment. 

On June 10, 1977, word was received that the subdivision of the 
property was approved. Work on the property started the next day. 
Sid’ buildings had to be removed and brush cleared away. Alte 
eight days of work the foundation and walls were erected and the 
roof was on in another four days. Every day ten to thirteen volun- 
teers came to work from 9:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. The building 
consisted of three classrooms, a library, staff room, supply room, 
principal's office, and washrooms. A secondhand school bus was 
also bought. 

In March 1977 the board appointed two teachers: J. J. Hoekstra, 
to be principal and teach grades five to nine, and A. Janssen, to 
teach grades one to four. By September 1, almost everything was 
ready. There was only one problem — no doors. They were on the 
way somewhere between Vancouver and Edmonton. After waiting 
a few days (the original starting date had been set for September 6) 
makeshift outside doors were constructed and school opened on 
September 12. The lack of inside doors did not dampen the enthusi- 
asm of teachers or students. 

Thirty-six students registered that first day. They came from 
Neerlandia, Barrhead, and Linaria. Letters of authority were re- 
ceived for the teachers from J. Koziak, Minister of Education, early 
in October. Thus the school was officially recognized as a category 
one school. The official opening of the school was held November 
18, 1977. It was an evening filled with songs and praise to God who 
had made this event possible, Representatives of the Barrhead 
County Council and of the Canadian Reformed churches in Barr- 
head and Edmonton were present. 

1n 1979 the teachers in the school did not get letters of authority 
because they were not Alberta certified. The school was then put in 
category four. In 1978 grade ten had been added to the curriculum, 
grade eleven was added in 1980, and grade twelve in 1981. 

By 1978 the school building was not big enough. A building 
fund was set up and the building committee received the mandate 
to look into the building of a gym, one classroom, and one science 
and multipurpose room. As with the original building, this addi- 
tion was built by volunteer labour. It was completed early in 1980 
after problems with the accoustics in the gym were rectified, and it 
became a much-used facility. 

Typing classes were started in February 1979, taught by Lies 
Hamoen. A library committee was set up and does the work of a 
librarian. The school has offered a number of options, including 














photo chemistry, Dutch, woodworking, and needlework. Some of 
these courses are taught by teachers, while others are taught by 
volunteers from the society. The janitorial and secretarial work is 
also done by volunteers. Two buses driven by volunteer drivers are 
on the road each school day. 

The school is funded entirely by the members of the school 
society and donators. Every year the school board, when preparing, 
the budget, sets up the fees which are required to run the school. 
These fees are in three categories: families with children attending, 
school; families with children not attending school; pensioners and 
singles, Fund-raising activities by groups in the society are foritems 
that are not budgeted for, such as audio-visual, science, and sports 
equipment. 

Peter Van Assen and Sharon Viersen were the first grade 
twelve graduates of the school, graduating in June 1982. 

Lies Hamoen 
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Back: Rita Speers, Elsie Ashley. Mid- 
dle: Harold Ashley, Tena Koning. 
Front: Bert Leder, Ken Ashiey, Betty 
Koning, ©. 1936. 


Unknown to his mother, Ted Reitsma 
invited some friends to come home 
with him after schoo! to celebrate his 
birthday. Henny Tuninga, Arthur Re- 
ltsma, Sylvia Tuininga, Grace P. Tu- 
Ininga. Ted, Joyce, and Bill Retsma, 
Henry Hiemstra, 1941, 


‘Mariyn Mast, Doreen Vanee, Doro- 
thy Baker (Note C:K.8 oll shed and 
ew. Van Der Woude’s bam in back- 
grounds) 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A FARMER, 1915 

I awoke with a start this morning — the sun was coming 
through the small window in the bedroom and shining right in my 
face —I wondered what time it was. Did I sleep in? Looking at the 
pillow beside me, I noticed my wife, Janna, was already up. Now 
that was a switch! usually was the first one up and would put a fire 
in the stove and go out afr the cow before Jpana made breaktast 
Now I quickly got up and reached for my pants, which was usually 
by the side of my bed somewhere, but I couldn't find it, Just then 
Janna came in with my pants in her hand. 

“Here,” she said, “Thad to patch them again, Thought I'd doit 
before you put them on with holes in both knees.” Ach ja! That 
ants was getting so thin — there's hardly room for another patch. 
Anyway, they did feel better with those holes covered. I tied them 
up with my favourite cord — I took that along from Holland. 
Farmers there all use them, they are simple to use and cheap. Here 
‘men use belts to hold their pants up, but why buy a belt when a cord 
will serve the purpose? By the time I got ready, my wife was busy 
making breakfast. looked at the clock: already 6:30! Half an hour 
late, and that in the springtime! Janna told me I'd better go out and 
get old Bessie tied up; by then breakfast would be ready and she'd 
have the children up. So, I went out. The air was just like velvet; 1 - 
took a deep breath of it. Ah! A day like this is worth all the struggles 
ofa cold winter. The crows were cawing, already vying for nests in 
the big spruce trees behind the barn. Robins were singing their 
hearts out. All nature seems to be in harmony on such a beautiful 
spring day. 

Twent looking for old Bessie. I knew she wouldn't be too far 
away, as her calf was tied up in the barn and she liked to stay nearby. 
But where was she today? I called, but no answer, Following the 
pat othe bush, I saw signs ofthe earth reawakeningall around — 
ttle sprigs of grass and flowers were poking through the ground. 
So, that was it — Bessie was probably in the meadow, looking for 
grass. Sure enough, as I came through the opening in the bush, 
there she was, with her head to the ground, pulling up the small 
blades of grass. Seeing me come, she made a soft mooing sound 
and was quite willing to be led home. I tied her up in the barn and 
went home for breakfast. The wife and kids were waiting for me; at 
least, | thought they were all there, but looking around the table, I 
noticed one empty place. Sure enough, it was jan again. 

“Ja,” my wife said, “I called him a dozen times, but he just 
sleeps on; he seems to need a lot of sleep.” What nonsense, I 
thought; on a day like this who wants to sleep? But had no time to 
waste today; it was already seven o'clock and I had a lot of work to 
do. So! told Janna, “We better get started with breakfast and when 
he hears the rattling of dishes he'll soon he here, because next to 
sleeping he likes eating.” After saying grace, we had our wheat 
porridge. It was thick and coarse, but tasted good with syrup and 
rich milk on it. There was also an egg for each and homemade 
bread. As lexpected, halfway the meal, who should come down but 
Jan. The girls started a chorus of, “Here comes the sleepyhead.” He, 
being the only boy, is constantly being teased by his sisters. 

After things quieted down and breakfast was finished, I de- 
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cided to get to work. There was plenty to do. First, there was the 
cow to milk — she just freshened a few weeks ago and gives a 
pailful of milk everyday. I gave her some chopped grain and a good 
forkful of hay. While she was munching away, I got my stool and pail 
and soon the streams of milk filled the pail. Half of the milk poured 
intoa pail for the calf, which the children have named Blackie. She is 
a beautiful little heifer calf, black as night, just like her mother. She 
slurped the pail empty in no time, switching her little tail and 
bunting the pail at the same time. The rest of the milk I took home 
and, after straining it, I lowered it with a rope down the well, where 
it could cool off. 

‘When the cream has risen to the top, Janna skims some of the 
thick cream off, to be collected till there is enough for churning. 
That, of course, is women’s work and my wife and our eldest 
daughter, Betje, do that work. They also look after the chickens, of 
which we have a dozen. Since the days started lengthening, the 
chickens all are laying but the eggs are not always easy to find. Some 
are laid in the manger of the barn, but some hens go further afield 
Sd mans neste the bush, Hetie ws keeping & coge vane On thea. 
She picks some eggs up, but leaves others for the hens to sit on — 
she is looking forward to an increase in the chicken population. 

After Llet Bessie out of the barn, I went looking for Tom, the ox. 
He is a rather temperamental creature; some days he is a steady 
worker, then again, he can be so lazy that I need a good whip to get 
him started. T hoped he would be willing to work today since I 
wanted to pull some stumps out of the smail piece of clearing Thad 
ready. Having caught up with him standing in the bush, had a 
feeling this was not his day to work. He eyed me with half-closed 
eyes as if to say, “Oh, no, you're not going to make me work today!” 
Using a little switch, I managed to get him moving. 

After reaching the barn, I gave him some hay and got the 
harness on him. Taking a good thick rope along, I led him to the 
clearing. I tied the rope around a tree stump, hoping it would hold, 
and then tied the other end to the harness of the ox. While I was 
doing this, Tom was standing there with eyes half closed and [hada 
feeling this was going to be a bad day. Anyway, I gave him a flick 
with the lines but he hardly opened his eyes. 

“So,” I thought, “You're not going to cooperate with me. We'll 
see about that.” Looking around I found a good strong willow stick 
and gave him a good smack on the rump. He lifted his head and 
switched his tail. 

“Now,” I thought, “he's at least partly awake; I'l give hima few 
more of those.” That did it; he moved a few feet forward but, feeling 
the fixed object behind him, he stopped, and I could get no more 
out of him. Igot angrier and angrier, using the stick on his thick hide 
continually. This finally got him mad too and, as if awakened from a 
dream, he took off with a leap. The rope around the stump broke 
and, when he found out there was nothing to pull, he took off to the 
bush. I was left standing with a broken rope and a stump still solid 
in the ground. Looking up at the sun, I noticed it was almost in the 
middle of the sky, 50 it had to be close to twelve o'clock. “Better go 
home for dinner,” I thought. After finding old Tom and tying him to 
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a tree, I left for home. Somehow I had no appreciation anymore for 
the beautiful spring day, and all on account of that miserable ox. 

Dinner was as good as ready so, when Itold Janna my troubles, 
she said, “We'd better have something to eat and talk about it then.” 
We had potatoes fried in tallow. They are good, but you have to eat 
them fast or the fot will harden and then the potatoes are hard to 
swallow. There was also homemade brown bread and, for dessert, 
soep ‘n brij. Janna makes this from fresh buttermilk boiled with 
flour, and we eat it with a little syrup. It is delicious! During dinner 
we discussed what to do. 

“First thing,” I said “We need a chain, so that when Tom 
decides to move he will at least have to take the stump with him.” I 
knew one of our neighbours had a chain, so decided to go and see if 
Icould borrow it. I had about half a mile to walk, and when I got 
there Gerrit was having problems of his own. One of his cows was in 
the process of calving and was having a very hard time. Having had 
some experience with these situations, I stayed and together we 
managed to deliver the cow of its calf. It had taken quite a while. 
Gerrit thanked me for my help and said he would come and help 
me with my stumps after he had straightened things out in the 
barn. 

Isure hoped I could get those stumps out today. It was getting 
time to get the land ready to seed some oats. After arriving back at 
the clearing, I tied the chain around the stump, got the ox, and once 
again got the two tied together hoping I could get some action this 
time. Tom seemed alittle more awake, sol gave hima few flicks with 
the lines, but there still was no movement. 

“Well,” I thought, “So you're going to continue to be stubborn. 
Till fix you.” Getting the stick, I really laid it on him, and finally he 
started to pull. But the stump was so solid in the ground it just 
wouldn't budge. Just then Gerrit came. His idea was to chop at the 
roots while the ox was pulling. He said, “You take the lines and get 
the ox pulling, and I'll chop at the roots.” So together we went to 
work. Not having to watch the stump, I could concentrate on Tom. 
With a lot of encouragement, he put all his strength into the job. 
Hoorah! The first stump came out! When man and animal work 
together like that, it is a beautiful thing. After a few hours we had 
pulled out quite a few stumps. By this time we were both tired out, 
so decided to quit. Tom had even worked up some sweat and 
deserved alittle petting. He closed his eyes, as iP say, “Just let me 
go to sleep again.” Gerrit and I chatted for a little while — we both 
decided oxen were really quite valuable animals; they have strength 
and, when they have a mind to, can sure get some heavy work 
done. I thanked Gerrit profusely; without him I would probably still 
be working on the first stump. [asked him in fora cup of tea, but he 
said he had work to do at home. So he left and I took Tom home, 
took off his harness and let him go — an ox can browse around for 
feed; they like to eat the wild grass growing in the bush. 

‘was rather thirsty myself, so went to the house fora cup of tea. 
‘The kids were home from school; the girls were helping Janna with 
supper and Jan was getting wood for the stove. After tea I went 
looking for Bessie; she was in the meadow again, but quite willing 
to go home. Coming into the barn she went straight for her calf, 
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Blackie, and nuzzled her. Having tied Bessie up, I though I'd better 
clean the barn. It wasn’t too dirty as the only animals we have are 
‘Tom, Bessie, and her calf, but I like to keep things clean. After that I 
went home for supper. Janna had prepared a big dish of brown 
beans with some fried salt pork. With it we had the usual home- 
made bread and plenty of freshly churned butter. It was a hearty 
meal and satisfied even the most hungry eater which, of course, 
was Jan. We had our usual devotions, giving thanks for all the good 
things we had again received. 

‘After supper Betje went out to milk the cow; she can do it as 
good as me. The other girls had to wash dishes. Jan went outside to 
play and get away from his teasing sisters. I told Janna to come 
outside with me and enjoy the beautiful evening. I got a few blocks 

jto sit on, took out my favourite plug and together we talked about 
{ our life in Canada. She wasn’t so sure it was all that good, but I said, 
| *Waita few years and you'll see fields of golden grain blowing in the 
breeze. I hope to have a few acres already this year.” 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A FARMER, 1920 

Itis early morning, the sunis shining, and we are awakened to 
the singing of the robins. We arise and get dressed. I still wear my 
winter underwear because even though it is May, the air is cool due 
to the snow still lying in the thick bush surrounding our home. 

We awaken our family and get ready for breakfast, This mom- 
ing we are eager for our breakfast as Martin brought us whole milk 
to put on our wheat porridge. Our milk cow died during the winter 
and my wife, Tena, cooked the porridge very thin, so we could do 
without milk, 

Now that our family is up, we gather around our table and give 
thanks to our Heavenly Father for the blessings we have received. 
We are poverty-stricken, but have all been Kept alive; we have 
survived the harsh winter and we look forward to the beautiful 
season of May. 

After our breakfast we read Psalm 107: “Give thanks to God for 
He is good, and his love endures forever.” 

Why are we so thankful? Because we have come through a 
winter that was the worst in history. When the snow fell on October 
9.we were not too concerned. Harm Jan came over to our place, and 
he said, “Don’t get so excited. Indian summer has to come yet. We 
have a whole month to dig potatoes and pick up our hay.” 

Next day it was still snowing, and we got our potatoes dug and 
hauled into our cellar. It was already very cold. Our oldest son 
shovelled mud against our house to bank it up so our potatoes 
would not freeze. Maybe Harm was right — Indian summer would 
come but we were happy our potatoes were inside 

The next day a roaring blizzard came and the snow drifted into 
every open crack of the barn and even around the windows of our 
house. We were not ready for this and our house was cold. My 
oldest boy, Klaas, and I went to feed our animals and tried to shove 
manure and straw into the open cracks in the logs. We still thought 
this winter weather would be over in a few days, but we were 
wrong. 

Next day the sun shone, but it was so very cold. Klaas and I 
drove down to see Harm. He also has a large family and now all his 
potatoes were frozen in the ground. 

Harm, however, had raised five acres of oats that past summer, 
so he had feed for his horses and cattle. We only had grain from two 
acres and it was poor oats because it froze before it was ripe. Harm 
thought maybe we could trade some potatoes for some oats. We 
thought this a great idea and told him we would come the next day 
with the potatoes. 

We had taken a loan from the government to buy cattle and 
were anxious to keep them well-fed because all the heifers were to 
calve in January and then we would have milk and cream touse and 
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‘Gurplans for next day were stopped asa storm came again and 
temperatures dropped to twenty-five degrees below Fahrenheit. 
We waited out the storm and went to Harm's a few days later. The 
trails were plugged, but with great coaxing and much effort our 
horses got through. It was so cold. When we got there we noticed 
Harm did not have enough firewood left, so with his team and ours 
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we got a few loads for him. Poor Harm, who waited so faithfully on 
Indian summer which never came. 

‘As I mentioned, we were not ready for this sudden onslaught 
of winter and in October our eight children were already house- 
bound in our small log house. Our neighbour's dear wife, Anna, 
who often drops in, could not come until a trail was made for the 
horses and sleigh. 

We soon realized we would not have enough feed for the 
winter, and in January, we knew we were in trouble — our feed was 
as good as gone. Martin, who has been in Canada longer than we, 
said there was a man living about ten miles away who had straw we 
could get. We set off early one morning and, although the tempera- 
ture was only one below zero, the deep snow made the going slow. 
Besides, my horses were hungry too, even though I had let them 
outside quite often so they could dig up some dry grass and fill their 
stomachs. The ten-mile trip took a lot of energy and took us a long 
time. However, when we got there we found more farmers loading. 
and each one of us got barely a sleigh box of straw. By the time we 
arrived home it was late. We are hungry, tired, and very concerned. 

My wife was kept very busy keeping the house warm and 
cooking for the children, With all the trails plugged, we ran short of 
many food items. Martin’s wife, who has no family, brought a few 
things to eat. What an excitement she caused for our eight house- 
bound children. She also told us that some people were eating 
rabbits but, since we had been city dwellers in the Netherlands, we 
had never killed rabbits — didn’t know much about them. Harm 
‘came by one day and said all one had to do was snare them, and 
they were delicious — much like chicken. We got wire to make 

_snares and quite soon got our reward and got our rabbits in the 
oven. They were delicious! 

“How God provides for us,” Tena said. Little did we realize that 
the rabbits were going to keep many of us alive for that winter. 

We ran out of flour, and had to wait until someone went to the 
store. In the meantime we made do with our potatoes and rabbits. 

Iwould walk outside and hear my poor cows bawling and I did 
not know what to do. Martin came by and said some farmers were 
cutting twigs that were tender and feeding them to their cattle. He 

said he would come and together we would get some for ours and 
his. Two of our cattle had already died and more were too weak to 
stand. 

Next day we set out and got a sleigh load of twigs, but the 
weaker cattle would not touch them. I melted snow in an old tub 
and carried warm water to the cows. They drank well, trying to fill 
their empty stomachs. 

Our children got out of sorts; they wanted to play outside. But 
the snow was deep and it remained cold. My oldest son went with 
me and we cut litle poplar tres and sawed them into diferent size 
blocks and, since I couldn’t work outside, made a little wagon and 
blocks for them to play with. It was good to see how happy they 
were with their new toys. 

February came and the days were getting longer. We were told 
we could get some straw from a farmer's barn roof. We started off 
and found the trip very difficult, because the horses were so weak. 
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We got some old black straw, which my starved cattle would not 
even look at. Three more cattle died that day. 

‘As we were coming home we noticed a wind change. The wind 
turned to the west and was almost warm. Our hearts leaped in joy, 
The temperature was rising, would spring come as early as winter 
did? Maybe this straw would keep our cows alive and maybe our 
milk cows would again produce. 

Next morning the snow was melting and began dripping off 
the roof. What an excitement! The four oldest children ran out to 
play. Tena felt relieved of her busy task and everyone was full of 
hope. The next day was still warmer. Harm dropped in —he was alll 
smiles — he said, “What a country, winter in October and spring in 
February.” This was only our second winter here, so I agreed that 
this was great. Harm helped us cut more firewood, and he took a 
sleigh load home. His cattle were starving too, but he did not have 
as many so his feed lasted some longer. The fourth day was still 
‘warm, but on the fifth morning we woke up toa roaring blizzard; by 
right it was again very cold and by morning it was thirty below 
zero. A crust had formed on the melted snow and the horses’ legs 
bled as they tried to get through the trails. We wrapped old sacks 
tightly around their legs to protect them. 

During those mild days Martin had made a trip to the post 
office and store. He brought us some flour, tea, and sugar. There 
‘was also mail from our old home in the Netherlands. Those letters] 
always make Tena cry as they remind her that we will never see 
those relatives again. At times like this we are homesick for the old 
country and our past life there. In March and April the weather 
varied from cold to warm and more cattle died at every farm. 

My heart ached for our little eleven-year-old girl, who wanted 
so badly to go to school. I would see her sifting some chop to get a 
little flour for bread. But even if she had bread for a school lunch, 
there was no way for her to get there because of the lack of footwear 
and warm clothing. I often got a feeling of despair but Tena said, 
“The Lord who brought us safely over the ocean will provide for us. 
AsHe has in the past, so He will continue to do.” How thankful lam 
for my wife, who has such a deep-rooted faith. 

Now, finally, May is here, but the ground remains cold, and the 
grass is slow in ‘coming. I do not have any chores to do as the few 
cows I have left are outside and, being new here, I do not have hogs 
or chickens. Klaas and I hope to get more land cleared and our 
garden ploughed. 

The sadness of the harsh winter is past, our children can go 
back to school, and our little ones can run around outside. Tena can 
hang out the wash, giving more room in our little house. 

“After breakfast, Klaas gets the axes sharpened and we start out 
to clear more land. We find we do not have the energy we need to 
work as we want to. The long winter had its effects on our strength 
We are, however, busy at our work when Martin drives up. Martin 
needs some help — he has more land under cultivation and plough- 
ing has to be done and grain has to be put through the fanning mil. 
We agree that Klaas will help and in return Martin will come with 
his horses after the spring planting to pull stumps and perhaps 
plough a small strip for me. 
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Icontinue to work until noon and am anxious to have my noon 
meal. 

(Our neighbour lady, Anna, came while I was in the bush, and 
broughta small variety of food. Her oldest son has come home from 
the lumber camp and had bought food before coming home. Martin 
also has brought more fresh milk. Truly we are feasting today. 

The sun seems warmer after dinner, and Ihead out to cut more 
trees. Ourlittle ones are enjoying themselves and the older ones are 
helping Tena prepare a place for a garden. Martin has potatoes and 
peas and carrot seed for us to plant. We are excited about the 
coming summer. Our four older children can now go to school and 
are radiantly happy to be free to enjoy a normal life again. 

‘We bought a cow which will have a calf in June, so we will have 
our own milk. We do not have to pay for the cow until harvest. 
‘Martin said we could buy a few hens from him, so after supper Iwill 
go with the family to get the hensas Tena and the children are eager 
to get out for a drive. 

Surely, God has provided for us, and now we look forward 
with new hope to the coming year of 1920. 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A FARMER, 1930 

Ah! What a glorious time of year. Even through this little 
bedroom window the smell of spring is reaching me. My heart fills 
with thankfulness and praise to our Heavenly Father for bringing us 
into this land. 

I jump out of bed —I must have overslept. It is already 5:30 
Took out and notice a heavy mist has settled over the land; this 
will make it hard to find my cows. 

Iput on my cotton shirt and bib overalls. How happy Iam that 
this year we could afford to buy underwear. It sure beats what I had 
last year — made out of flour sacks. It was hard to get clean and not 
comfortable to wear. This way Mina too has it easier and can help 
me outside doing chores. I pull on my wool socks and get my low 
rubbers. Oh, how I envy Klaas! He has rubber boots up to the ankle. 
They are all laced tight so he does not get his rubbers full of loose 
soil atthe first step in the field. Oh well, maybe next year Ican get a 
pair foo. I put on my grey checked cap. I¢6 dirty and sweaty and 

1oks more black than grey. I get my jacket — maybe I'll need it, 
maybe I won't — but i's misty and the bush will be wet. 

I start out to find my cows. I have them in a ten-acre field of 
bush. [again envy Klaas, he keeps his in a corral at night and feeds 
them hay he has left from last year. 

My, itis quiet out for early May. Not even a bird is singing. Itis 
so misty they are quietly waiting for the sun to warm things up. I 
find the trail my cows use morning and night and start walking, but 
there is no cow in sight and no noise to be heard. I wonder where 
‘old Roan is; she is always faithful in coming home at this time of day. 
Iwalk and walk and wonder if the fence is broken somewhere. I 
follow the fence to look at the places where it is most likely to be 
broken but everything seems fine. The mist is lifting now and the 
sunis shining; that means I should be busy milking now and here I 
am, without a cow in sight. Thoroughly frustrated, I walk back 
home. Ihope Mina has the porridge ready as lam hungry and tired, 
and wet from the wet grass and bush. I get close to home and what 
do I see but my three cows quietly chewing their cud in the barn- 
yard! I feel foofish, why didn’ tI think of that before? I get the milk 
pails and tie up the cows by the fence. If I had grain to feed like 
Klaas does, they would come to the fence and let me tie them up 
easily. I tie up old Black's legs as she has a great habit of kicking the 
pail over. Klaas has a chain with clamps on; it is called an anti-cow- 
kicker. 

The sunis getting hot already by the time Iam done milking. I 
carry the milk to the house to put through the separator. We are 
fortunate we have a DeLaval cream separator; it turns fairly easily, 
so Mina can turn it while I eat breakfast. 

The aroma of the rolled oats porridge is delicious. We often 
have crushed wheat porridge, but this isa freat. Mina has boiled me 
an egg, since our chickens are starting to lay again after their long 
winter's rest. We only have ten chickens and they didn’t do too well, 
as didn’t have a warm place for them in the winter. Klaas said he 
made a small henhouse which he insulated with straw and his 
chickens were laying in March already. I have much to learn in this 
new land. 
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My breakfast was great — we can afford molasses this year. The 
storekeeper said it is called “Black Strap” molasses. It is not as 
refined as some others, but Mina puts it in our wheat bread and itis 
great. No doubt about it, we have progressed since last year. 

Mina has the separating done and I bring out the skim milk to 
the calves and my little piglets, and whatever [have left I give to the 
sow. 


My two horses, Maude and Prince, have been tied to the fence 
for the night. I now take them to the trough for a drink. Poor old 
Maude has such sore shoulders, rubbed sore from the harness, 
How I wish I could get a sweat pad for her, but I can’t get one this, 
year — can't afford it. Klaas is such a thoughtful friend, he gave me 
Some Man and Beast Salve. It heals and soothes. This, though, is a 
nasty sore place and should have a good rest away from the rubbing. 
of the harness but, since I have no choice, [rubiit gently and harness 
up my two horses to my one-bottom plough. Since Iam so late this 
morning, I tell Mina I will not be needing a coffee break as I would 
like to get at least two acres ploughed and ready for seeding. 

Klaas has four horses and a two-bottom plough with a seat on 
it, but I still have to walk behind mine. Maybe in the future I can 
have that too. I feel sorry for Jan — he just came here and has only 
the two oxen that he paid five dollars apiece for. They are so slow, 
but they are steady. Jan says he hopes to go working in a lumber 
camp this fall and maybe get some horses too. He says he is hoping 
to get a better house too but right now he is so very poor. 

The ploughing is going quite well and the first half acre is 
turned — beautiful dark soil in this country. I turn to see Mina 
waving. That means it is noon already. Iunhitch my horses and give 
them another drink. I must unharness Maude because she is hurt- 
ing again and this will give her a break. 

Mina has a great dinner. She has found a patch of pigweeds and 
boiled them for dinner. She has fried a few potatoes and another egg, 
—Iam getting spoiled. We have a glass of milk and then I again go 
to my ploughing 

We walk along, everything going fine, until all of a sudden we 
hit heavy roots from a stump. I urge my horses to pull, but by doing 
so they break a doubletree. When I heard the crack, I knew Iwas in 
trouble. Ihead for home. How fortunate that last winter [had made 
a few doubletrees out of birch wood. It does not take long before I'm 
back in the field. Iam angry that I was so careless with that stump so 
I take my axe and vigorously chop all the roots away. That took 
much longer than I had thought. As I look up I see my dear wife 
coming with tea—Icannot believe it is four o'clock already; Thad so 
much wanted to get a few acres ploughed. We stop to have tea and 
also to remove the collar on Maude. She is so sore again and is wet 
with sweat. 

After our little break we march along again and things are 
going great. Mina said she would get the cows for me so I can 
plough until six o'clock. 

The furrows are falling into place nicely now and Istill hope to 
get my two acres ploughed. But now my poor horses can go no 
farther; they have used up all their energy. They are wet with sweat 
again and I lead them to the trough, unharness them, and rub them 
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down with a brush. How I wish I could give them a generous 
helping of oats for all their hard work. 

Mina has the cows home and supper all made. I quickly tie the 
cows to the rail fence to be sure they won’t go away while we have 
supper. Mina says our supper will be pancakes again. I don’t mind 
as Lam hungry and now that we have a few eggs the pancakes are 
actually quite tasty. We also have stewed thubarb from our own 
plants, so our supper is great. 

Ifirst wash up, as lam sweaty and dusty. We had rain last week 
and Ican wash in rainwater. We do have a well but the wateris hard, 
so every bit of rainwater is used for our washing. 

We relax after supper for about half an hour and then go out to 
milk the cows. Because of improper pasture and hay, the cows have 
not produced as they could — with summer coming this will im- 
prove. Weare only getting a three-dollar weekly cream cheque, and 
with summer coming it will be hard to get a good grade since we 
have to haul it five miles before it gets to the truck that will take it to 
town. However, its a way to make a living and so I cheerfully head 
out to milk. Again I give the skim milk to the calves and piglets. 
‘Tonight I have only a pail-and-a-half so don’t have enough for the 
sow. With skim milk and green grass the piglets should do quite 
well, Even though it's late, I still go for water from the well to fill the 
trough for my animals so I can get an earlier start tomorrow morn- 
in 

® Mina has her work done 100, so we go for a walk along the 
bush, looking for small spruce — they are the best trees to make 
rails for a holding pen for the cattle. We enjoy our walk since there 
are still no mosquitoes or flies and the air is so warm. 

‘The sunis setting now. Ithas been a busy day. We are tired, but 
as we approach our little home, our little log barn, and our con- / 
tented animals, we feel rich and dream about the future, which ' 
looks hopeful to a young married couple in a new land. 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A FARMER, 1941 

Is it really five o'clock already? — seems like I just fell asleep. 
Oh well, Ibeiter get up because I have to bring cream and eggs to 
Neerlandia, and Fisher likes to leave for Edmonton by 8:30 a.m. 

It is a beautiful spring day in April 1941. The temperature has 
been well above average for the past few weeks. The trees are 
budding, the grass is green, flowers are beginning to blossom, and 
all in alli’ great to be alive and well living in Neerlandia. The sun 
shines beautifully here, and one would like to believe that the whole 
world is as bright as it looks here today. 

However, such is not the case, and we hear regularly about 
casualties in war as Hilter and his cohorts attempt to conquer the 
world. While the sound of bombs and guns are heard elsewhere we 
pe sbout our work without any gret problems; infact we even geta 

etter price for our products now than we have for a good many 


years. 


Boy, oh boy! Here I'm all dressed in my bib overalls and these 
new ones fit just great! These are sure an improvement over my old 
‘ones — these overalls have the suspenders buttoned on the back 
too, not only on the bib. It's much handier that way if “je moet uit de 
broek” (you have to make a trip to the outhouse). Now that the yard 
has dried up I can also wear leather work shoes instead of my laced 
rubber boots, I sure am happy to leave those liniment-smelling 
boots off my feet — I always keep a bottle of Sloan‘s liniment on the 
shelf by my cream separator — its the greatest stuff invented for 
rheumatism — and two weeks ago I knocked the bottle off the shelf. 
Itlanded on top of the separator and broke, and a good deal of the 
contents ended up inside my unlaced left boot. I felt awful about the 
liniment but it’s no use crying over spilt milk. Anyway, seeing there 
were still several wet spots on my new breaking I kept my rubber 
boots on and went root picking until noon. By the time I came home 
for dinner it felt as if that foot was on fire. Upon removing my boot, I 
discovered that there was a mass of blisters covering my entire foot 
and they totally filled all space between my toes — that's all behind 
me now and as of today I have one foot with baby skin and I'm 
happy to be able to wear any shoe at all. 
now 5:10 in the morning, looks like another lovely spring 
day, but it is getting dry. I sure hope it rains soon lest we get any 
more fires like the one last week that burned a couple of Albert’s 
bins full of barley. Whoever lit that fire should surely go to Albert 
and at least pay him some for this loss. I saw yesterday that Albert’s 
wheat is coming up nicely in the rows — looks real good too and it's 
only the 29th of April. This could be a good year if only it rains soon. 

Now it’s almost 5:30; my horses are fed, currycombed, and 
brushed so I better get on with my chores — milk my four cows, 
separate the cream from the milk, feed the calves and that sow with 
her ten piglets. She is some mean old brute, that sow; she would 
have torn me to bits if she could have gotten over the fence when I 
gave her baby pigs iron last Saturday. The children and I had caught 
all the piglets, put them in a wooden box, and then ran for the 
fenos. Igaveem litle onea bitol pondered hon on itstonge: The 
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piglets were all squealing and the sow was in a frenzy, snorting 
Engrily along the fence 

Its time to get milking or I'll be late for breakfast — “Hey! 
Whatever happened here? heard about the cow that jumped over 
the moon, but I’ see you couldn’t even clear a two-wire fence 
without tearing a teat half off. Hold it! Hold it! If you had jumped 
like this when you broke out of the pasture you wouldn't have a 
scratch.” 

Here we are, chores all done and I see Hendrika has breakfast 
on the table; today its rolled oats and wheat-chop porridge, not the 
most delicious but is sure sticks to the ribs. I'm glad to have a little 
bit of cream to pour on this cereal — this way it tastes not too bad. I 
light up my pipe, but all I have left to smoke are these stalks T 
ground up Saturday. Good thing I’m going to the store today — 
these stalks crackle so and the smell is fearful! 

I see it’s already quarter to seven so I'd better get the horses 
hamessed and be going as I have quite a few stops to make on the 
way to Neerlandia. This cream and egg pick up is a bit unhandy in 
the spring, but with a growing family a little extra cash is appreci- 
ated. After all, Fisher pays well at fifteen cents for a five-gallon can 
ofcream, twenty-five cents for an eight-gallon can, and ten cents for 
each fifteen-dozen crate of eggs. My “run” isa bit longer now than it 
was a few weeks ago because spring is here — grass is growing, 
chickens are laying again, and the cows are producing more too. Ai 
in all it’s a worthwhile run now to Neerlandia. Last week I made 
almostseven dollars, and that’s pretty good money —Ihave to go to 
the store for groceries once a week anyway. 

Last week Toney Sturwold hada case of eggs and he told me his, 
chickens were “laying like sixty.” Iasked him, “How many chickens 
do you have?” He replied, “Forty.” Isaid, “Then they sure are doing 
good when forty chickens lay like sixty!” 

arrive at the store at 8:15 a.m. and transfer the cream and eggs 
onto Dick Fisher's truck. I see John de Vries already has his wagon 
empty. John also has a cream haul but heis always earlier because he 
usually takes pigs along at the same time. He puta lid on his wagon 
box so he can take six to eight pigs in the box and the cream and 
eggs on top. John is here about seven o'clock because Art Fisher 
leaves for Edmonton with his load of hogs by 7:30 a.m. and with Art 
that means no later than 7:30 a.m. 

Before proceeding to pick up my groceries this morning, I 
bring two plowshares to Walters Blacksmith Shop to have them 
sharpened. Sharpening costs fifty cents a share, which is cheap 
considering how much better a “pounded out” one plows than a 
new one does. Walter informs me that he can do my shares imme- 
diately, so they will be ready in about thirty minutes. 

When I come into the store there are no customers ahead of 
me, sol hand my grocery list to the clerk behind the counter. While 
my order is being filled I stand around the wood stove with some 
other farmers who are engaged in a lively conversation about the 
latest happenings in the war. The discussions lately are always 
about the war: any more young men called up? anyone reported 
missing in action? We hear a lot about Hitler and his big plans and 
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many people are more than just a little concerned about the out- 
come of this one. 

My groceries are ready now so before leaving I pay for them 
with the cream cheque. Now it’s back to Walter's to pick up my 
plowshares which, though still quite hot, are ready to go — as 
usual, a beautiful job of sharpening. 

Tarrive home at ten o'clock so this morning I have my coffee in 
the house before going to the field to do some plowing. Usually a 
few of the children bring me coffee in the field, and then while I 
have my lunch the horses also have a short rest. 

Plowing is my favourite field work, especially now that Ihave a 
sulky plow — three wheels and a seat for the driver. My, how my 
feet used to hurt when I plowed all day with my walking plow, 
which Ifill used last year. The amount I get plowed in a day 
remains the same, for this plow is also sixteen inches wide. It takes 
a pretty good day to plow three acres, but it is much easier now. 
‘Most of the farmers in this area are using tractors now and, accord- 
ing to Albert, those little ones with the rubber tires are not very 
expensive either. Albert claims that he got his Earmall tractor just in 
time because now they're quite scarce and, besides, the manufac- 
turers are going back to steel wheels because the rubber is needed 
for the war. I often wonder what it will be like when this war is over. 
I'm afraid we don’t have much to look forward to if Germany wins. 

Seeing I didn’t start plowing until 10:30 this morning I'll keep 
going until one o'clock before going in for dinner. Usually I start at 
seven a.m. and then go for dinner at twelve o'clock. That's one 
disadvantage with horses — if you want to work later in the after- 
noon you have to have your noon break a bit later as well, and I want 
to go until about seven o'clock tonight. 

Itmust be nearly one o'clock, for I hear Hendrika calling me for 
dinner. [unhitch the horses from the plow, take them to the water 
trough, and, when they're done drinking, give them some hay and 
oats which they can eat while I too am eating. After dinner and a 
fifteen-minute nap it’s back to the field. 

Here we are, back in the field at two o'clock and the bull flies are 
just about driving my horses crazy. If it isn’t the mosquitoes, it’s 
those bull flies and there is not much you can do about them either. 
At least with the mosquitoes you can build a smudge at the end of 
the field and allow the horses to stand in the smoke fora little while 
after every round if necessary. If those bull flies get any worse I'll 
have to stop for a few hours and then make up for lost time by 
working later tonight. That's one thing about a tractor — at least the 
mosquitoes and bull flies won't bother it, unless one of these days 
they get so bad they puncture a tire! 

It must be about four o’clock now for I see the children are 
bringing me my tea and some sandwiches. We always have home- 
baked bread with butter and cheese Hendrika makes herselt. After! 
finish my lunch I go back to plowing for a few hours and about 6:30 
p.m. I unhook the horses from the plow and hitch them to the 
harrows. Every day before we quit for supper, the plowing must be 
harrowed so that it won’ t dry out too badly before seeding. Harrow- 
ing goes much faster than plowing because now we cover a thir- 
teen-foot-wide strip instead of sixteen inches like with the plow. 
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However, I still have to walk behind my harrows, but then, that’s 
only a few miles when you do some every day. It would sure be nice 
to have a harrow cart but a new one costs over twenty dollars so I'll 
just have to wait with buying a luxury item like that till have more 
money. 

I get home for supper at seven o'clock, but before eating I 
unharness and water my horses. After the horses are watered I turn 
them loose in the pasture. The first thing they do is roll on their 
backs ina nice dusty spot near the yard to clean the sweat and grime 
off their bodies. After spending some time rolling back and forth 
they give themselves a good shaking before they go out to graze. 

We eat supper together as a family, and tonight we have po- 
tatoes with meat and gravy and also some brown beans which we 
grew in the garden last year. That's one thing about living on a farm; 
you don’t have to buy many groceries if you grow a good-sized 

arden. For meat we always butcher an old cow in the early part of 
the winter and we bottle a good supply for the next summer. We put 
about half the meat in an old granary behind the house where it 
stays frozen until spring. Whatever we don’t have eaten by the time 
the spring thaw comes is also bottled so that it doesn’t spoil. I hear 
some of the more well-to-do farmers in Neerlandia now butcher 
eithera steer or a heifer to eat, but I suppose for the next few years at 
least we'll butcher a cow. That old three-teater and the other old red 
one that has an occasional mastitis problem are not such good 
milkers so we will probably eat them in the next two years. 

It’s almost eight o'clock by the time we finish supper — at 
suppertime we do not rush, we always read the Bible and have time 
to discuss what we read — but with the long daylight we have now I 
decide to pick some roots on the breaking that I seeded last week. 
After the breaking is seeded it’s a good idea to repick roots as there are 
always some sticking up and after drying out all summer they are 
rather hard on the binder knives. 

Icome back home at about 9:30 p.m., so can relax and have acup 
of coffee before going to bed at ten o'clock — it’s 5:00 a.m. before you 
know it. 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A FARMER, 1950 

“This is the day the Lord has made. Let us rejoice and be glad in 
it.” Six o'clock and time to get out of bed. This is Monday morning. 
Thereis a lot to do outside but the company last night stayed late, s0 
an extra few winks of sleep feels good. 

Gertie was out of bed before me —a few minutes or so. She had 
to check the yeast for the bread dough. Last night she set a cake of 
yeast in some water to get it started, The cookstove was too warm 
overnight so the yeast rose too fast andis alll over the counter. Gertie 
calmly cleans it all up and proceeds to light the wood stove again as 
there is no fire left in it from last night. As soonas the fire crackles in 
the stove she puts on a kettle of water to make some tea — she 
enjoys her cup of tea before she begins making the bread. She'll mix 
the yeast with flour and other ingredients to make a batch of dough, 
let it rise, then add more flour and let that mixture rise again. It 
should be ready to bake by about teatime this afternoon. Gertie 
wants to have some water hauled to the house from the well so that 
it can warm up to wash clothes. The only running water we have is 
when we run with the pails of water; we carry it all to the house and 
bams too, We do not have electricity as yet because Calgary Power is 
too costly. Our old light plant does not want to run any more either 
80 we will just make do with what we have. 

It is now 6:15 a.m. I will go out to do some chores before 
breakfast. Gertie has her tea first but I will settle for a chew of 
Copenhagen. First that pump engine must be started to pump 
water. lam happy to have a gas motor to use on the pump. This is 
easier than pumping water by hand. It really does feel good to be 
alive this early in the morning as the sun is shining and the birds are 
singing all around. Even the crows sound all right this morning 
with their caw-caws. 

The cows are not by the barn yet so they must be out in the 
pasture somewhere, maybe in the bush. Oh well! First the pigs 
should be fed — we have some fatteners in the barn so I will give 
them some barley chop and water. Later they can have some skim 
milk. I'll feed the chickens in the barn right away too. They are 
laying a lot of eggs and it does pay to feed them on time every day. 
We hada good enterprise going for a number of years as we were in 
ROP. It was a good business for a few years but last fall we had 
pullorum in the flock of chickens. The government inspectors re- 
tested two times and we still had pullorum so we cannot ship an 
hatching eggs from this flock. Now we take the eggs to Roy Joyce's 
grading station in Barrhead but he pays a lot less money for the 
‘eggs. We have a difficult time to make the payments with’so much 
less income. 

My thoughts had better go back to my work again. We still have 
some sows anda boar in the pig pasture. [carry some oats chop and 
water for them. Here they come running to meet me. They sleep in 
the straw stack which is just as warm as any barn. In the cold 
‘weather in wintertime we feed them later in the day and only once a 
day so that the feed and water will not freeze up in the trough. Isee 
the two litters of young ones that were born in the straw stack away 
back in the tunnels the pigs made. We didn’t see them till last week. 
I'm pleased that even the small ones were healthy-looking pigs too. 
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I think there are a couple moreé litters in the stack yet. Old Grouchy 
looks as if she is nursing piglets but it's more than I'd dare to craw! 
into the stack to find out. She'd take a bite out of me in no time flat. 

With the pigs fed I'd better call the boys, John and Albert, to 
help milk our six cows before breakfast. The cows are coming down 
the alley from the pasture now so they realize it is milking time too. 
We have to be finished milking by 7:30 to have breakfast before the 
children go to school. Milking can be fun but some cows are tough 
and John and Albert argue over who gets to milk the easy ones. 

Each of us sits on a stool made from a block of wood with a 
board nailed to one end. Sitting on the board, with the pail between 
our knees, we squeeze with our hands until the cow is dry. Bessie 
will not cooperate too well so we tie up her hind legs with a rope. 
Sometimes we use anti-cow kickers —a device made froma sort of 
chain with two clamps on the end to put over the cow’s legs. A few 
years ago had ajersey cow who had the habit of ying with her tail 
in the gutter. John and Albert would not milk her so I had to. One 
time I got so mad at the cow for switching with that dirty tail that Ibit 
her tail good and hard. She nearly went through the wall that time. 
By the way, [ bit the tail on a fairly clean spot. I'm sure the boys 
laughed inwardly — they dare not laugh out loud when I am angry. 

Now that the cows are milked they are turned out to the 
pasture again for the day. John gives the small calves whole milk 
and Albert goes to the cream separator with the rest. He turns this 
by hand. When he is finished I put the cream into a smalll pail to be 
hung ina hole by the well. We let the cream cool in this hole for half 
a day before adding it to the rest of the cream in the five-gallon can. 
John gives the skim milk to the pigs while I wash the pails and hang 
them on a rack to dry. George Terpsma comes by to pick up our 
cream in the cans and bring them to the Centre — every Monday 
morning Dick Fisher hauls cream to the NADP in Edmonton. I sure 
wish we would get a bigger cream cheque, but we lost two heifers 
last summer from bloat. The cattle broke through the fence a few 
times and ate too much sweet clover. We were growing the sweet 
clover for hay to feed the cows in the winter. I'm glad it is spring 
because there are just a few bundles of clover left in the hay loft. 

The chores are done and it is breakfast time. This morning we 
have a bowl of cream of wheat porridge. Some mornings Gertie 
makes oatmeal or sunny boy or wheat. Since we keep chickens we 
will have a boiled egg. Sometimes Gertie fries an egg and I eat it 
‘vith a slice of bread "Two cups of tea with the food complete the 
breakfast. As always, we pray before and after the meal and read a 
portion of Scripture after the meal. 

‘Now the school-age children must rush off to school with their 
books and lunch buckets. As it is Monday I must take the cream 
cans to the road before the truck comes by and I have to haul more 
wash water to the house. We do this with two sixteen-quart milk 
pails but it seems like a lot of water is used to just wash clothes. As 
soon as the square tubs are full I take the motor off the well and put, 
it on the washing machine. This little motor has to run a lot, 
especially on Mondays. Oh well! as long as it keeps it up it will be all 
right. 

John, who quit school, is helping me this year; heis putting gas 
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in the Oliver tractor to get it ready for field work. That old tractor is 
not always to be trusted either; it likes to backfire when you crank it 
over with the hand crank to get it going. Someone will for sure 
break an arm doing it some day. John says the gas tank on the tractor 
is only half full so I will have to go to Barrhead to get a forty-five 
gallon barrel filled with gas — that should keep the tractor going for 
a week or so. Ihave to go to Barrhead for other business anyway and 
Tl pick up the egg cheque to pay for the gas. John can start discing 
anyway. I want to get that twenty-acre field ready because we 
should seed the wheat in it. It is 2-22 wheat and should grow good 
‘on that summer fallow. We need some wheat to feed the chickens 
next winter, That field is on the other quarter of land we own out 
east—seven miles from home. It sure is along drive everytime with 
that old tractor but if it stays dry it won't be too bad. There are two 
bad mud holes on that road — one close by here at Norman Terp- 
sma's. The bush is so heavy on the sides of the road that when it gets 
wet it seems to take forever to dry. Maybe someday the municipality 
will clear the bush and give us a good road too. am sick of those 
mud holes. 

With the tractor and disc gone I make sure the egg boxes are 
filled, load them on the one-ton Fargo, and set out for the trip to 
Barrhead. The road to Barrhead is pretty good — at least it has 
gravel on it. I have to be home by eleven o'clock to gather chicken 
eggs. If they are left in the nests too long the chickens will break 
them and eat some. IfI hurry, then the old Oliver tractor will not 
have to wait for gas either. That seed wheat really should be seeded 
yet today. Talking to some neighbours, it seems like most of the 
wheat has been seeded already, but then a lot are good farmers and 
have better equipment to work with. You know — some are even 
talking about combines. They say it will be so much easier as all you 
have to do is sit on the tractor all day. You will not have to stook or 
pit bundles into the threshing machine anymore. This does not 
look good to meas that grain will rot for sure lying on the ground — 
atleast ifit rains, and it always seems to rain sometime in the fall. As 
Jongas the grain isin bundles it will stay good until tis dry and can 
be threshed. Those straw piles, too, are real good to have for the 
pigs and cows. The pigs can sleep in the straw stack all winter and 
the cows sure like to eat from the pile. No, we better keep the binder 
and threshing machine yet. It does mean more work but then work 
never killed anyone . . 

Well I made good time on that trip. Maybe I should go to the 
east quarter now. Uh-oh — the missus is hollering. She needs some 
help to get the gas motor running again on that clothes washer. She 
is not too happy either as she says it is nearly dinnertime and she 
does not have any clothes on the line yet. She says, “What will 
women like Sophie or Bertha or Trientje think? Those Wierenga 
women seem to start at 3:00 or 4:00 in the morning and have clothes 
on the line already at 6:00 a.m.” We have to start that machine again 
< probably has a dirty spark plug oris out of gas. While I struggle 
with the motor Gertie makes dinner. We take a few tubs off the cook 
stove so she can put some pans on to warm up some soup and rice. 
We have some old bread to eat with soup for dinner. A cup of cold 
milk from the pail in the hole by the well sure is good and the rice 
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with wild cranberry sauce makes a good dessert. With the machine 
going again and dinner eaten I have to take the seed wheat on the 
Fargo and go east to see how things are going. 

The tractor is still going and the discing nearly finished so I fill 
the seed drill with wheat, grease it, and pet it ready to go. John can 
eat some lunch while I fill the tractor with gas and check the oil and 
other things. With that done he can seed the wheat yet today even if 
itdoes get late. I go home to fan some oats for seeding. By the time | 
get home the wash should be done so the little gas motor can be 
Used on the fanning mill. That sure beats turning the mill by hand 
and besides, it goes faster. AS I drive on the yard I realize it is 3:30 
pam. and time for a cup of tea. We generally have coffee at ten 
O'dock in the morning, but 3:30 every afternoon is teatime. Now 
that we have had our tea break I take the motor to the fanning mill. 
We do the fanning in a comer of the chop granary. After the oats are 
shovelled onto the truck from the oats granary, I am ready to go. 
‘The kids should be home from school soon and a couple of them 
can take the oats a pail ata time and put it in the fanning mill. The 
clean oats goes on one pile and the screenings on another by the 
crusher to be crushed for feed. The kids sure are slow getting home 
but sometimes they make little boats and like to have races with 
them in the ditch. There is still a little water running in it since it 
trickles out of the bush for quitea while. Ah here they come. Oncel 
get them started fanning I get the rest of the eggs. The eggs take 
quite a bit of time to clean because the litter is rather dirty. We clean 
the chicken coop out quite often but with no heat in it it cakes up 
really quickly again. The chickens get manure caked on their toes 
and take it into the nests. Once I have the eggs gathered I spend 
some time with the jackknife cleaning and trimming the chickens’ 
toenails. The eggs grade poorly when they are dirty so we make 
them as clean as we can to get Grade A for most of them. Grade A 
eggs are only twenty-nine cents a dozen, but the B's are a lot less yet 
at eighteen cents a dozen. Next I give the chickens some scratch 
grain. I'll give them some laying mash in the morning. For the 
fourth time today I fill the water pails. That's not suich a big job 
because I put a forty-five-gallon barrel on a stoneboat, filled it with 
water, and took it to the barn so we do not have to carry water so far. 

With these chores done we have to stop the fanning mill too 
and goin for supper. For supper we have cooked potatoes and some 
canned beans and carrots. Gertie canned them in bottles last sum- 
mer. We also have meat that has been warmed up. This comes froma 
bottle too. Gertie usually cans in two-quart bottles because we have 
a large family. We also have some of that good cold milk from the 

alin the hole by the well. For dessert we have what we call paarltje 

rij — pearl barley, currants, raisins, and water all boiled together 
with jello added. It is a special treat for Sundays but there is some 
left from yesterday. I am happy about that because I really like it. 
During the week we have brij every day. Gertie makes it by boiling 
rice in milk, sometimes in buttermilk. We put some brown sugar 
over it and it is real good too. We have brij quite often as we churn 
our own butter from some of our cream. One thing the kids like to 
do is mix cocoa with brown sugar and some thick cream — a 
delicacy for them. We have canned fruit too with some meals — 
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every summer we pick strawberries, raspberries, saskatoons and 
blueberries to can in one quart bottles. These berries all grow wild 
and have a special good flavour to them. 

With supper completed we get the cows from the pasture. It is 
milking time again. The cows have to be milked twice a day andit is 
better to space the time between milkings equal to get the most milk 
from the cows. After milking we give them some sweet clover 
bundles because there is not much grass growing in the pasture yet. 
The milk is put through the cream separator and the squealing pigs 
get some more skim milk along with barley chop. We grow mostly 
barley as do most farmers in Neerlandia. The fields have too much 
wild oats in them so Oli barley as well as some other early varieties 
are grown too, in hopes that it will be ripe before the wild oats are. 
We have no way of controlling wild oats other than summer fallow 
to grow them out. The wheat and oats are grown on the cleaner 
fields such as new breaking or summer fallow. 

With the chores done, we relax and have a cup of tea before 
going to bed for the night. It has been another busy day so the bed 
will feel good. 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A FARMER, 1984 

Atsix o'clock Tuesday morning John wakes to the shrill ringing 
of his alarm clock. He quickly shuts the clock off so Anne can stay 
sleeping. He dresses into patched blue jeans and shirt and, looking 
out of the window, hopes it will be a beautiful spring day. There is 
lots of work planned for today. Chores first. John puts on a G.W.G. 
coverall and steps into a pair of size 9 acid-resistant black boots and 
heads for the barn. 

Before reaching the barn John gives one holler for the cow, who 
soon is in the barn ready to be milked by hand while she munches 
on her ground barley chop. She is the only cow on the farm. 

The electric mill is now started to grind the daily feed for the 
feeder hogs. The electric mill is a four-compartment Farmmatic. It 
has a five horsepower electric motor which grinds the barley that is 
then mixed with soya and minerals to geta 16 to 16.5 percent protein 
diet for the feeder hogs. The feed gets tested regularly — yesterday 
asample came back testing 16.4 percent protein. The ground barley 
is augered into cement self-feeders which John purchased at a local 
dealer. 

Inside, the hogs are in confined pens with aslatted floor on one 
end where the hog manure can fall through into a holding pit 
below. The barn is vented by fans which drive the air from one side 
of the barn and force it out on the other side. Someday John hopes 
tohave a naturally-vented barn which has no need of electric fans. 

John now steps into his farrowing barn where his dry sows are 
also kept. With the pull of three levers he feeds his seventy-five dry 
sows —also stopping their squealing. While waiting for the pails of 
chop to fill he scrapes the manure from behind his dry sows. They 
are also standing on slatted floors. When the pails are filled John 
feeds the nursing sows with a 17 percent ration which he grinds 
witha ninety horsepower tractor on a mixer mill. The ration ismade 
from barley, soya, and pre-mix which has selenium added because 
this is a deficient area. This reminds John that he has to phone 
another salesman whois trying to sell a new premix, claiming it 
change the herd’s whole production performance. 

As John enters the farrowing room he sees that three sows 
have farrowed during the night, so he goes to the boiler room and 
gets the side cutter, selenium, and disinfectant. He cuts the little 
pigs’ teeth and gives each .25 cc of selenium. In two days the piglets 
will receive 2 cc of injectable iron, have their tails cut off, and be 
castrated. In a week they will get a second shot of iron and 2 cc of 
B.B.P.,a vaccine for atrophic rhinitis. To give the little pigs extra heat 
John plugs in a heat lamp hanging from the ceiling. The piglets are 
easy to catch because they are in a farrowing crate which has a 
confined area of forty square feet. The sows are standing on plastic 
slats which clean easily and are quite strong. When John cleans the 
farrowing rooms, he washes with a Hotsy pressure washer, using 
eighty-degree Fahrenheit water. 

Now the weaner room takers John’s attention. He flips the 
switch which puts power to the one-quarter horsepower motor 
mounted on a three-and-a-half inch auger. The auger comes from a 
hopper bin holding bulk pig starter. This pig starter, delivered from 
the local feed mill, has eighteen percent protein. 
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John glances at his digital watch. It’s 7:15 a.m. Time for break- 
fast. The family is up and everyone is gathered around the table. 
John leads in prayer asking God's grace for the coming day. Break- 
fast is Sunnyboy porridge, milk, foast, and an orange. The tak 
today centers around the track meet which will be held in Fort 
Assiniboine. Bible reading this morning is from Genesis, each read- 
ing a few verses. The youngest girl finishes the devotions with a 
word of prayer and everyone goes on their way. 

John is planning to seed the back quarter, so Anne will bring 
dinner there. He steps into his 555 Versatile which is standing by 
the five-hundred gallon fuel tank. It's ready to go because it was 
fueled up last night while it was idling to cool the engine down. The 
Versatile is a 180 horsepower, four-wheel-drive tractor with air con- 
ditioning, heater, AM/FM radio, and tape deck. John hooks onto 
the 37 foot Morris Vibrashank and notices a leaking hydraulic 
line. In his garage he finds a wrench and tries to tighten the line but 
sees that it has a tiny pinhole leak so he removes it and jumps into 
his 1978 Ford half-ton, heading for the Service Centre. There are 
several people ahead of him so it will be ready at 11:30 a.m. — no 
earlier. Henk will give Anne a call when it's ready. 

At home John starts working the garden so Anne can plant 
some early potatoes with the kids when they return from school 
John uses a B 6100 Kabota with a rotary tiller that is used to work the 
soil. This unit has six grease fittings which need a multipurpose 
grease. The Kabota has a diesel engine with a pre-heater which 
must be held on for twenty to thirty seconds to heat the firing 
chamber so the engine will start. After the garden is worked John 
relaxes a bit with a cup of coffee and freshly-baked muffins. Henk 
calls — the line is ready. The last of the coffee is gulped down and 
the line is soon replaced. 

‘The tractor is started with the flip of a switch and it’s off to the 
field. John forgot to take a cassette tape along so he will listen to the 
“Bill and Bill Show” this morning. The weather forecast is for rain 
tomorrow so John hopes to get as much done today as possible. He 
is working on a 120-acre piece which will take five hours to com- 
plete. John’s brother calls over the high frequency two-way radio to 
tell John that he will be coming for the Versatile at about 3:30 p.m., 
so John must push it. He is cultivating the land about three-and-a- 
half inches deep, incorporating the Avadex into the soil. Avadex, a 
wild oats herbicide, was put on yesterday with the granular Avadex 
applicator rented from the Neerlandia Co-op. 

Anne comes to the field with lunch and afternoon tea. She 
stops to eat a quick lunch with John and says her mom is coming out 
from Edmonton on the bus so she'll go to Barrhead. Is anything 
needed? No — he kisses her goodbye and continues with his 
vibrashanking. At 2:00 p.m. Dr. Paterson is on the radio and the 
topic for today is “How does smoking affect your mental and 
physical health?” 

‘At3:30 p.m. the 120 acres are done and John’s brother is there to 
trade the seed drill and tractor for the vibrashank and Versatile 
Now John goes to the Neerlandia Compound to pick up some 
granular 11-48-00 fertilizer, which is loaded in the fertilizer box on 
his truck. The fertilizer will be applied at sixty pounds per acre — 
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‘one week ago anhydrous ammonia was applied at the rate of eighty 
pounds of actual Nitrogen per acre. Next the seed grain is augered 
into the truck. In the field the fertilizer and seed grain is put into the 
drill with hydraulically-run drill fills. John is seeding Leduc barley 
at one and one-half bushels per acre with a twenty-four-foot dou- 
ble-disc press drill pulled at 6.5 mph with a 140 horsepower tractor. 
Seeding started at 5:00 p.m. 

Supper is brought out to the field at 6:30 p.m. The whole 
family, even Oma, enjoys “eating out”. After the lawn chairs are set 
‘outand grace is said, they eat a supper of lasagne, salad, and buns, 
and yogurt for dessert. John is happy that the chores were done and 
that their oldest daughter (who picked the shortest straw) has 
milked the cow The Lids were stil excited that Neerlandia won a 


trophy at the track meet. Before the supper dishes are packed up 
and everyone is back in the car, John is already busy seeding. 

At 11:00 p.m. the piece is seeded and John is very tired and 
looking forward to bed. A quick bath is taken and the day is ended 
with a prayer of thanks aad 
will not be as long, 


also a promise to Anne that tomorrow 





Hans Ingwersen, Herman Geider- 
man, Gerrit Ingwersen, Albert 
Tiemstra, John ingwersen, Pete Em- 
merzael, Dewey Terpsma, Norman 
Tensen. 
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AGRICULTURE 
19124919 


he pioneers who arrived in Neerlandia in the second decade of 
the twentieth century hoped to make a better life for themselves 
and their children. They were willing to forego material comforts to 
be their own boss and to provide for their children a more satisfying 
life than they themselves had experienced thus far. It mattered not 
thatit would bea struggle. They believed it would be worth itand so 
they set about farming. 

Farming in the wilderness was a difficult task. The first concern 
was to find grass and water. In the summer water was easily ob- 
tained, especially on the edge of the sloughs. A hole would be duj 
and it would soon fill with water. The homesteaders preferred lan: 
that had a large slough or open area where grass could be cut and 
where the oxen could graze. One of the first things they did was 
build a bam for their cattle. Another important task was the clearing 
of a small area of land on which to grow a garden. Axes and oxen 
were used to remove the trees and the ground was spaded with a 
grub hoe. When the soil was ready, the women and children 

lanted the garden. To protect the gardens from rabbits and cattle, 
fences were made of many saplings set upright, and as close to- 
gether as possible. 


Muskeg Holes 

Muskeg holes were used during the winter. To make a muskeg 
hole the farmer would dig a hole in the peatmoss in the fall. The 
holes had to be fixed up before winter. First poles were put across 
the top of the hole, then moss was put on top so it would not freeze. 
Then it was fenced off 0 the cattle could not trample the hole. After 
water had been taken out of the hole, some would gradually seep in 
again — some holes filled a lot faster than others. Sometimes the 
holes caved in and sometimes they went dry. The holes were also 
used if it got too dry in the summer. 

When I was at home it was my job to take the cattle to the 
muskeg holes. For a trough we used a wooden vinegar barrel that 
had been cut in half. I carried the half barrel over my head while 
holding a pail in the crutch of my arm. would take a rope along too. 
Our muskeg holes were about one-half mile away from our yard. 
When I got there, I would put the barrel outside the fence, haul up 
the water using the rope and pail, and pour it into the barrel. 

In the winter of 1929 all three muskeg holes we had there went 
dry. Gerrit Ingwersen told me to ask his dad if could use their hole, 
which I did and which he allowed. Ingwersen’s hole was fancier 
than ours. It was a square hole with a bale of straw over it. I used 
that iuskeg hole all winter. 

Norman Terpsma 
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The Dutch settlers worked hard to provide feed for their ani- 
mals. At the end of June they would help each other cut the grass 
which grew along creeks or near lakes. With a scythe they would 
attempt to maintain an easy rhythm so they would not tire easily. 
This was a skill that carpenters, army captains, and others had not, 
acquired in the old country. No doubt they were glad to stop from 
time to time to sharpen the scythe with a whetstone. 


Haying 

In the summer, hay had to be made. There were meadows here 
and there along the creeks and lakes. One had to ask the govern- 
‘ment for permission and, for a small amount of money, you could 
harvest it. Mowing machines could not be used (neither did we own 
one) because there were many branches and so forth lying in the 
grass, Icut some hay with a scythe, like we used to do in Friesland, 
but here the ground was not smooth; it was rough and full of brush: 
On one patch we mowed the grass was up toa man’s height. It took 
usa long time to put up a small stack of hay, but time was cheap in 
those days. 

Martin van der Heide 


The main job, however, was to clear the land. Often the whole 
family would be involved in this back-breaking work and neigh- 
bours helped each other too. All the trees had tobe cut down by axe. 
First brush and small trees were cut down at ground level and piled 
up weary, Then the larger ces wore Chopped down — usually (oar 
or five feet above the ground. The roots at the base of the tree were 
cut, and then the stump was pulled out by oxen. A block and tackle 
was sometimes used for very large trees. If time was not important 
the homesteader would simply cut the roots on one side of large 
trees and wait for a strong wind to blow them down. These large 
trees were cut into smaller sections and pulled by oxen to the piles 
in preparation for burning. 

After the piles of wood were burned, the stumps and roots that 








Working with a breaking plow. 
Hendiik Schoonekamp. 
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were still in the ground had to be pulled out. This was sometimes 
done with a root hook — a C-shaped piece of iron that was hooked 
onto a stump and pulled by oxen. Finally the land was ready for 
breaking. Some of the first breaking was done with a walking plow 
pulled by two oxen. Once the land was plowed the remaining roots 
were picked, piled, and burned. Finally the land was harrowed in 
preparation for seeding 

Since the homesteaders had little money or equipment they 
made harrows by attaching willow brush toa pole and dragging this 
over the land. Seed obtained from other established farmers to the 





Homemade wilow-branch harrows. One man stood on the cross member to apply 
‘Pressure tothe springy brush. A horse or an ox pulled the contraption across the ied. 


south was broadcast by hand and worked into the ground using the 
harrow. Some very small parcels of land were ready for seeding by 
1913. Oats was planted, since it provided feed for the oxen and could 
be used as green feed if a frost came before it was ripe. In the early 
years frost occurred almost every month, but once the land was 
‘opened up the frost-free period became longer. 

Since clearing was difficult work most pioneers cleared the 
lightly-wooded areas first and left the heavy bush till the last. The 
result was a network of small cleared patches scattered throughout 
a quarter. The homesteader cut trails through the bush to get to his 
cleared patches and bring his grain home. The grain was cut with a 
scythe. Some scythes were fitted with a cradle that gathered the 
grain into bunches. Each bunch was then tied together with stalks 
of grain to form a bundle. When dry, the grain was threshed with a 
flail 
(Oxen were the main source of power for the farming operation. 

















The ox was considered reliable but slow. Good oxen were powerful 
animals and, ifa homesteader was patient, they would work well. 
During the hot weather when the flies were out, however, it was not 
‘unusual for the oxen to head for water and stay there, ignoring the 
rage of the owner. 


Rienk’s oxen 

Tborrowed Rienk’s oxen once to haul some hay. As I was going 
along Imeta neighbor. He said, “I thought that is Rienk’s oxen team 
‘coming and itis really moving — how is that? The driver has no stick 
and is standing on the wagon, how is that possible? Oh now Isee.” I 
was standing with my one foot on the hay fork so that if the oxen 
were too slow they would come in contact with the tines of the fork 
and this was the reason they were travelling faster than ever before. 
Ben Lievers 


Progress was slow. Many of the pioneers were not farmers and 
even those who were found it difficult to provide for their families 
in the wilderness. Many of the men went out working — to the 
prairies for the harvest, to the logging camps, the coal mines, or to 
Edmonton during the winter months. While the men were away the 
‘women and children did the chores. They would feed and water the 
cattle. The animals were led or driven to a creek, slough, orlake and 
a hole would be chopped in the ice. Most homesteaders had a cow 
that needed milking and this also was part of the chores that had to 
be done. 

When the men returned they often found that things had 
changed on the homestead. On at least one occasion a baby had 
died while the father was away. The women, especially, were home- 
sick for their homes across the sea. But they did not go back. For 
some there was no choice but they trusted that God, with whose 
guidance they had made the decision to move, would care for them 
in the new land. The early settlers helped each other — though 
some were not very ambitious and others not very likeable — out of 
need and out of a sense of Christian community. 

These settlers were resourceful people who produced their 





‘A.good crop of oats. 
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Henry Kippers admires his purebred 
Ayrshire cow bought through the 





own food by growing many vegetables and keeping livestock for 
butter, meat, and eggs. They supplemented their diet with wild 
berries and game. Since many of the farmers had virtually no cash, 
they obiained supplies by trading farm produc for them 

Most of the cattle and horses roamed freely. At first settlers had 
to fence their crops to keep the animals out, but later the animals 
were fenced in. Barbed wire was used where long fences were 
needed 

The Government of Alberta enacted legislation to help the 
people flocking to the province and Neerlandia pioneers were 

elped thereby. On April 5, 1917, the Provincial Government of 
Alberta passed the Cow Bill or Cow Bell Bill which enabled home- 
steaders to borrow a maximum of five hundred dollars for the 
purpose of buying cattle or improving exsting herds, Ten percent of 
the money could be used to purchase a purebred bull. The five- 
hundred-dollar limit was set because the bill was intended to help 
the poor. The government hoped that if a man had livestock he 
would stay on the land all year round and build up his farm. The 
intention was to enable farmers to get money without borrowing 
from a banker. One government official said, “The farmer doesn’t 
have to pawn his watch and mortgage his wife in order to get 
money.” 

To get his loan, five people had to form an association, making 
each person responsible for the others. Some Neerlandia farmers 
borrowed the money but because of their lack of experience with 
livestock, they made some bad purchases and found themselves 
owing five hundred dollars and having little to show for it. Some 
farmers had no idea how much feed a cow needed and did not put 
up enough hay. During the severe winter of 1919, the hay was soon 
gone and the animals Began to suffer from “manger fever”. Some of 

e pioneers helped each other to locate and haul hay for their 
starving herds. Others saw the opportunity to make money by 
selling their surplus, resulting in some bitterness. When spring 
finally arrived the animals were skin and bones. They went to the 
edges of the sloughs where the first green grass was growing, 
Because of their weakened condition, they were unable to pull 
themselves out of the mud and died. Some of the homesteaders lost 
most of their herds that year. 





Is ita heifer or —? 
Another humorous tale circulated around the villages when a 
new settler took home the cattle he had purchased and called his 
wife to look at his “nice heifer”. After looking it over, puzzled, she 
asked: “Well dear, if this is a heifer, how come she urinated from 
underneath?” Investigation confirmed he had bought a steer and 
nota heifer as he first believed. 
Tjibbe Reitsma 


The Cow Bill never became very popular and by March 1921 it 
was suspended, The outstanding loans were later forgiven and this 
became a source of hard feelings among farmers. Those who had 
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worked hard, scrimped, and saved in order to pay back the loan did 
mot appreciate the fact that other farmers were Iter forgiven their 
debt. 

The government, though, continued its efforts to help the 
settlers and placed two purebred bulls at farms in the district. The 
homesteaders would bring their animals to be bred and, in this way, 
improve their own herds. 


In connection with the government effort, the Neerlandia Ag- 
ricultural Society was set up. The main function of this society was 
toholda yearly fair where the homesteaders could enter displays of 
handicrafts, vegetables, grain, and livestock. These displays were 
setup in the log church. In 1918 Ben Lievers wrote Jacob Olthuis that 
ripe tomatoes were exhibited at the fair. Usually the Department of 
Agriculture showed a purebred bull and/or a team of good horses at 
this time to make the pioneers aware of the quality of animals 
available. The society was officially retired in 1937 due to lack of 
activity. 

The provincial government also passed a bill to lend seed grain 
tothe farmers. In addition, a district agriculturalist had an office in 
Westlock. During these years Neerlandia was part of an improve- 
ment district so few taxes had to be paid. The federal income tax act, 
came into effect in 1919, but had little effect on the Neerlandia 
farmers because most did not have any taxable income. 


Winter of 1919 
Livestock suffered not only during that winter but also some 
years when the meagre supply of cattle feed was inadequate. If 
‘because of the cold and/or lack of food, cows were found laying 
down and unable to get up on their own, a crude tripod was placed 
over them with a makeshift block and tackle to hoist the animal into 
a standing position. Then the problem was to get the beast moving 
towards water or whatever food was available. Most often an animal 
could be encouraged to use its own strength by lifting its tail, 
slapping, and patting it, and generally prodding it to put forth 
greater effort, and thus getting it on the move again. This was vital 
for its very life. 
Carrie Groot 


1920-1929 
When the winter of 1919-1920 ended, many farmers, especially 
the recent arrivals, were in desperate straits. Others such as the 
‘Anemas, Nanningas, and Tiemstras had been better prepared for 
the winter. They had been in Neerlandia for a number of years and 
knew better how to manage the land and the animals. Secondly, 
they were farmers and knew enough to keep a few pigs to provide 
meat and fat. In spite oftheir difficulties they believed that there was 
a good future in Neerlandia. They entered the twenties with deter- 
mination and hope and, little by little, things did improve, 





Prize-winning cabbages for the fair 
21 and 22 pounds — held by Ida 
‘and Bertha Kampna, 1918, 
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Breaking with horses. Andy and tke 
‘Nanninga. 





Plowing on the Case Ingwersen 
farm. 








Before 1920, a livestock dealer had already travelled around the 
area buying the pioneers’ oxen. The pioneers bought horses to 
replace them and used them for farming and transportation. Even | 
though some tractors made an appearance as early as 1925, most 
fieldwork was done by horses. 

To operate a productive farm with horses meant working long 
hours, and careful treatment of the animals was essential. Ifa horse 
‘was treated well it would be able to do a lot of work. To have a well- 
matched, healthy team became the goal of every homesteader. 
These horses were not merely beasts of burden, but were consid- 
ered almost part of the famil 

The horse was faster than the ox. When eight horses were 
connected toa breaking plow, three to four acres could be broken in 
one day. The plows had a steel beam, but farmers soon found that a 
specially-built breaking plow with a large, solid oak beam was 





strongerand more flexible. This plow was alsoa single-bottom plow 
meaning it had only one share, but the addition of a coulter enabled 
it to do a much better job. It was not necessary to remove all the 
stumps and roots before breaking, as the coulter could cut through 
most of them. This meant that root picking was done after the 
breaking and not before, as was the case with the walking plow and 
oxen. 

By the early 1920s many farmers had several acres under 
cultivation. This too needed preparation and other implements | 
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were used. A farmer could plow about three acres a day with two 
horses pulling a walking plow. Later a gangplow, which had two 
bottoms, became popular. It was pulled by four or five horses and 
had a seat for the farmer. Other implements such as discs, drills, 
binders, and harrows were added. As cultivated acreage increased 
more grain was produced and the farmer began to market some. 
‘Teams of horses hauled grain into Westlock — the land was begin- 
ning to provide a good living. 





The 1920s were a period of growth in different areas. Better 
barns were built and more milk cows were obtained. The cream was 
put in cans and shipped to market. Because skim milk was a valu- 
able source of food for hogs, farmers began to keep more hogs. 

Hog farming in the early 1920s was rather limited and only a 
sow or two was kept in the barn with the cows. Later, as straw stacks 
became common, the farmer kept several sows and a number of 
feeders confined by a fence. The straw stacks provided shelter for 
them. 

Another smalll source of income was eggs. The chickens that 
were kept scrounged for themselves. During the winter they would 
sit huddled together for warmth in the barn. When spring arrived 
the chickens looked for nesting spots. Some were left to produce 
chicks, but if this could be delayed for a while, some eggs could be 
gathered and sold or traded for supplies. 

There were, however, still many problems such as frost, wet 
weather, and insects. Sloughs, potholes, and low areas were com- 
monplace and the wet conditions resulted in hordes of mosquitoes 
which were such terrible pests that many farmers kept smudges 
going most of the summer in barnyards and near the house invan 
effort to keep them away. Homemade remedies such as salves, oils, 
and protective coverings were also used in an attempt to find relief 
from mosquitoes. The insects were also a problem for the livestock. 
When a farmer was breaking land, he was forced to keep up a 
steady pace because if he stopped the horses would step over the 
traces while trying to rid themselves of the insects. 


The Plague of Insects 


Most years during the warm summer the insect plague was 
almost unbearable, especially in wet weather. In wet years mos- 


‘The Olthuis barn in winter 
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quitoes, sand flies, bull flies, and blackflies were the worst. Atnight 
we had to keep smudges. Some of these mosquitoes carried en- 
cephalitis (sleeping sickness), a disease of the brain. Many horses 
died from his dread disease. The diseased animals lay around 
listlessly. For the horses we had ear covers made of cloth and nose 
baskets made of wire screen. For ourselves we had twenty-pound 
sugar bags with eyeholes, covering our head and neck. For the 
hands we wore gloves. So it was no picnic for the men either. 

Cor Fisher 





Rabbits, Rabbits, Rabbits 
Rabbits, rabbits, rabbits and more. Every seven years or so the 
rabbit population would explode to astronomical proportions. 
Come hilland winter they would eat small evergreen brush, grain, 
left out haystacks. Seen some stacks 16’ wide and 30-40-50 feet long 
chewed in from all sides till they tipped over and if the farmer did 
not get the rest out that would be destroyed also. In the spring of 
those years they would get a disease called tularaemia, a disease of 
small animals (possibly man if they were bitten by diseased mos- 
quitoes) which would wipe them practically out. If we saw a rabbit 
the next summer it would be almost a miracle so deadly was this 
disease. The first symptoms of this was blood blisters on the ears. 
The last time we had an epidemic like the one described was in the 
early forties. Before that it was every so many years almost like clock 
work seven years or eight. 


Ben Lievers 


Fire could also be a problem. It was necessary to burn trees and 
muck land (peat soil) but sometimes it burned too deep and caused 
land loss. One particularly dry year (1924) a lot of topsoil was lost 
because of fire. 

There was plenty of work for the farmers, too. Since livestock 
were kept indoors during the winter, barns needed cleaning. At 
times the horses were kept in cold shelters where the manure 
would freeze and build up behind them. In some of these shelters 
there was little room between the roof and the horses’ backs by the 
time spring arrived. In the cow barns, however, the manure had to 
be removed at least every other day. Sometimes it was forked out of 
the door or window and left on a pile till summer. The best solution, 
if the weather was not too cold, was to spread it on the fields 
immediately. 

To move the manure the farmers used a stoneboat. Later, a 
wheelbarrow was also used to move manure out of the barn, either 
onto a pile or onto the stoneboat. In the late twenties, manure 
spreaders began to lighten the job. 


Not only was the stoneboat used to clean barns or move loads 
around, but it was also used for transportation. With two horses in 
front, it was kind ofa poor-man‘s sleigh. Asi did not have a tongue 
or pole to control it, the driver had to be careful not to stop the 
horses too fast lest the stoneboat slide into the back of the horses’ 
legs. In the summer, when a stoneboat did not slide so easily, a 
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farmer would sometimes cool a frisky team down by hooking it to 
the stoneboat and going to a soft field. He would give the team free 
rein and encourage the horses to gallop. It did not take long before 
they were well-behaved. 

This same method would sometimes be used to break a horse 
to the harness. This important job was often done in the spring. 
Two or three-year-old horses were usually the ones trained. The 
first step was to halter-break the animals. A collar would be put on 
and the young horse would be teamed with a well-broken and 
reliable horse. Unless the horse was particularly rebellious, it soon 
learned what was expected of it 





The construction of fences required a lot of work and farmers, 
to their dismay, found that fence posts made of spruce or poplar 
soon rotted away. Tamarack was found to be much better and 
hauling tamarack fence posts and firewood from the low areas 
became a winter project. 

When it was necessary to go to the bush, a few farmers would 
get together early in the morning, each with his team of horses and 
abob sleigh. They would take along their lunch since they would be 
away the whole day. 

Straight trees, about four to six inches in diameter, were cut 
down with a crosscut saw. They were then limbed, topped, and cut 
into twelve to fourteen-foot lengths. The posts were loaded with 
the bottom end of the tree to the front and the thin end to the back of 
the sleigh. If the load was large it was bound together by a chain 
wrapped loosely around the logs. A dip was left in the ceritre of the 
load and after the chain wasn elace more posts were placed on top 
of the chain to tighten it. 

Gradually mechanization took place. Tractors were first used in 
Neerlandia about the mid-twenties. By about 1925 Raymond Baker 
bought a tractor and Simon Tiemstra bought one shortly afterward. 
Raymond Baker's was a one-cylinder 15-25 horsepower Interna 
tional Titan, powered by distillate, a fuel with an octane rating 
between gas and diesel. These first tractors were used only for 
stationary power, because they were too difficult to handle in the 
field. 

About the same time, Simon Tiemstra and Klaas Tuininga Sr. 
purchased a portable threshing machine with a ten horsepower 
stationary gas motor and ten-inch cylinder. Before this time the 

rain had been put in stacks and stored until November or Decem- 
", when a thresher from another community would come. 

When Tiemstra and Tuininga arrived at a farm, threshing be- 
gan. One man threw a bundle from the stack onto the platform 
Where another cut the twine and fed the machine half a bundle at a 
time. The straw came out on a conveyor at the other end and 
another man stacked it using a fork. The grain came out of a spout 
and was bagged and carried to a shed or granary where it was 
stored. The men charged a fee for each sack of grain threshed. 
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Coffee Grinder 
Siebren Tiemstra and Pete Tuininga went threshing 
throughout Neerlandia. They charged by the bag. There were two 
bag sizes — the two-and-a-half bushel Canadian and the three 
bushel American. They charged for threshing by the Canadian bag. 
‘One man had sewn six inches on the top of each of his bags to make 
them bigger and thereby get more grain threshed for less. When 
Tiemstra and Tuininga objected, he said that his bags were standard 
size. Everyone was upset but the threshing went on. In the course 
ofthe work, as one of the men, Jacob Olthuis, was carrying a full bag 
of grain on his back, the bottom of the bag fell out and the grain 
scattered on the ground. No one felt sorry for the farmer — they 
thought he deserved it. From then on Tiemstra and Tuininga 
brought their own bags. 
siebren and Pete would stay overnight at the home of the 
farmer for whom they were threshing. Most had no extra beds to 
offer, so the two men experienced a variety of sleeping accommoda- 
tions. At Bill Krikke’s they were given two big wool bags filled with 
straw. Little Siebren Tiemstra took a run and jumped on the bag 
intended for his mattress. While Pete looked on in amazement, 
Simon said, “It will be impossible for me to stay on top of it unless I 
make a dent in it first,” and he ran and jumped again. 

Sigurd Tofte, a bachelor, spread bundles on the floor for them 
to sleep on. Siebren got a bundle with a rosebush in it. “I'l have a 
sore rear end all winter,” he moaned. 

Flies were a great pest in the pioneer days. At one home the 
threshing crew were presented with a molded pudding. As the flies 
settled on it like a blanket, the host said, “If you don’t eat quick, the 
flies will get it.” 


Any grain used for feed had to be crushed. Klaas Tuininga and 
Menne Nanninga were among the first to own crushers. The 
crushers were powered by two horses walking round and round. 
Farmers hauled their grain to the crushers. 

Starting in 1928, McCormick Deering 15-30s came into the area. 
‘They were a big improvement over the Titan and used gas as their 
fuel. These machines were on steel wheels, providing a rough ride. 
With the coming of these tractors a new era in the breaking of land 
arrived. Tractors were heavy and had the momentum to pull the 
plow through the stumps. If the breaker did get stuck in a stump it 
‘was possible to back out and take another run at it. (When using 
horses, ifa breaker got stuck in a stump it was necessary to unhook 
the horses, hitch them to the back of the breaker and pull the 
breaker back.) Breaking could be a bone-jarring job, and the opera- 
tor had to be ready for sudden stops. Often several runs would be 
required before the stump was split. Not all farmers had these 
heavy tractors so the Nanningas and others did a lot of custom 
breaking. 

When land was being cleared, a stump often remained that was, 
too big or too difficult to pull out. When that happened farmers 
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sometimes resorted to the use of dynamite or stumping powder. 
The powder would be tamped well under the stump and a fuse 
inserted. Then one would light the fuse and run. If done properly 
thestump would split and pieces would fly into the air One farmer 


made a practice of doing this on the first of July. He thought picnics 
were a waste of time and with every boom he could prove he was 
working, 

With the construction of the Pembina Valley Railway to Barr- 
head in 1927, the farmers no longer had to deliver grain to West- 
lock. Along with the railway came the elevators, and the Alberta 
Wheat Pool opened in Barrhead in 1928. Many farmers joined the 
Pool because they hoped through co-operation to gain some 
strength in the marketplace. Others were afraid of the power of the 
large co-operatives. Though Neerlandia farmers had always 
worked together, usually harmoniously, many of them were not 
certain that membership in co-operatives such as the Pool was 
compatible with their Christian principles. The concept of pools, co- 
operatives, and unions was a hotly-debated issue whenever farmers 
got together. 

There were trucking services to Neerlandia by this time, so 
whena farmer had livestock to ship he would sometimes haul them 

wagon or drive them to a central location where the animals 
would be loaded on a truck for shipment to Edmonton. 

The years 1920-1930 were a time of growth. Prices for grain and 
livestock were such that the Neerlandia farmer was making finan- 
cial progress. It seemed that the pioneers were justified in their 
choice of a new home. Life was becoming easier. Mechanization 
made it possible to crop land more quickly and thus allowed more 
time for family life. 


Plowing on the Hendrik Wlerenga 
farm. Lambert, Clarence, Johanna, 
Tenie, Joe, Hendrik 
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FARM SCENES 
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IMPORTANT PART OF FARM LIFE 
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CUTTING 


A 


Grain was cut using a horsedrawn binder. George Anema, Four horses were hitched tothe binder. An early snow/all has 
John Peters Sr, Frances and John Anema, c. 1933. Tattened this crop. 


The binder put the gran into bundles. John and John Peters A whip on the end of along bamboo handle stood upright 
Si, 6.1957, within easy reach ofthe diver Peter Kampnar Sc 1920. 


‘Alter cutting. the gran had to be stooked. Della and Susie Later tractors replaced the horses. The Rowan brothers: Ko 
‘Anema spent many hours stooking. (on binder, Joe and Klaas on tractor. 
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‘Stooking stil had to be done by hand. Albert Elgersma with 


Ina Mast operated the binder while Henry (not shown) drove 
‘Andrew, Ann, Winson, and Sandra, 


the tractor. Rose on the tractor, 1940. 









1930-1939 

The economic crash of 1930 marked the beginning of the De- 
pression and brought to a temporary halt any economic advance 
that Neerlandia was experiencing. During the Depression, those 
farmers who owned tractors could not afford to buy fuel for them so 
they were parked and horses were used instead. Prices for farm 
produce dropped drastically. Asa result of this situation, the finan- 
cial position of the farmers became desperate. They were even in 
danger of losing their land because of unpaid land taxes. 

‘During the early 1930s, farming methods remained fairly stable 
but in the late thirties farming began to change for the better. 
Improved crop yields resulted when farmers began rotating their 
cereal crops with legume crops. Since manure was the only fertil- 
izer, raising legume crops and summer fallowing were the only 
other ways to increase the nitrogen level in the soil. Another major 
breakthrough at this time was the drilling of deep water wells 
complete with, in some cases, a windmill to pump the water. Hand- 
dug wells were becoming less dependable because the water table 
was getting lower. 

fachinery too was improving. Rubber tires for tractors became 
available about 1938-39. Although fields were still rough, rubber 
tires made fieldwork a little less bone-jarring. Frame buildings 
began to replace log structures during this time as well. Although 
frame buildings had been built earlier, they now began to be the 
norm instead of the exception. 

Though farming practices were slowly improving, prices re- 
mained low and other setbacks occurred as well. Hail and early frost 
damaged crops. In 1935 an early frost devastated the crops. Farmers 
did not carry crop insurance so this was a tremendous loss. In this, 
instance the provincial government decided to lend its support by 
supplying seed grain for the next spring. This was appreciated, but 
some weeds, such as Ontario mustard, were introduced with the 
seed. By the time farmers knew what these weeds were they could 
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CONSTRUCTION 


‘Note stationary engine — moved by horses to do threshing in 
early days 
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not eradicate them from the land. For years farmers tried to control 
them by handpicking, but it proved to be a losing battle. Since these 
weed seeds can lie dormant for many years, control by cultivation 
‘was impossible, Wild oats was becoming a problem since it too had 
delayed germination. 

‘Other problem weeds were sow thistle and Canada thistle. 
They tended to grow in patches and farmers tried to control them 
by summer fallowing, by handpicking and by cutting down any 
patches in the crops with a scythe. A common chore for children 
was picking weeds in the crops. 

spite all of these setbacks and difficulties, as the 1930s came 
to an end, farmers in Neerlandia were thankful they were able to 
survive. Though money was scarce they always had food on the 
table. Even the economic situation was improving slowly by the end 
of this period. Tractors were again coming out of hiding. Several 
makes and models were available, but the John Deere D and the 
Oliver 80 were most popular in Neerlandia. Heated debates over 
the relative merits of the various tractors and even pulling contests 
were held once farmers started to buy these machines. 


Harvesttime Down on the Farm 

Harvesttime was a very special time on the farm — the season 
when farmers would take in the crop which they planted in the 
spring and which through the blessing of the Lord produced forty, 
sixty, or one hundred fold. The first homesteaders used a scythe 
and flail for harvesting, but after some years binders and threshing, 
machines were used. 


Cutting 
The first binders to arrive in Neerlandia were rather small 
(having a 6 to &-foot cutting bar), were ground driven, and had tobe 
pulled by horses. The most amazing thing about these machines, 
\owever, was that they could tie the bundles (sheaves) automat- 
ically by using twine and a complicated little gadget called a knotter. 
What an amazing little mechanism if it worked properly, but what a 
pain in the neck if it would get out of adjustment. These binders 
also had a bundle carrier which could carry five to eight bundles, 
and then these bundles could all be dumped together. This allowed 
the farmer to pile the bundles in rows, which made it much easier 
for the stookers and later for picking up for threshing. 

Being ground driven means the binder was operated via a 
chain from the bull wheel (large wheel with cleats) and this turned 
only when the binder was pulled forward. As soon as the binder 
stopped moving forward the whole business would stop operating. 
ir the binder was plugged or needed adjustment the lrmmer could 
operate the machine fora bit by hand via a crank — far from ideal 
but certainly better than nothing. If the crop was standing upright 
everything usually went reasonably well, but watch out if the crop 
was badly lodged (flat). Then you could sometimes see a “cloud of 
blue smoke" rising from the farmer-operator. The knife would plug 
up, the canvasses would stop, and the bundles looked like balls of 
hay! Sometimes a whole field would be cut from one direction if the 
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crop was all lying in one direction. This made it somewhat easier to 
pick up and cut, but it took a long time to finish a field. 

Some years later tractors were used to pull the binder. This 
meant steadier power, but it also meant the need for two people — 
one to operate the binder and one to drive the tractor. Many times 
the tractor driver would be a son or daughter from eight years old 
up. These first tractors were not equipped with a power take-off so 
the binder still had to be ground driven. But about 1940 many of the 
tractors came equipped with a power take-off (PTO) although twas 
not “live”. This means that the PTO did not have a clutch of its own 
but was driven by the main clutch that operated the tractor. This, 
was, however, a great improvement as the binder could now be 
operated while stationary. If the binder would plug up while cut- 
ting, the tractor driver would disengage the clutch, take the tractor 
out of gear, and engage the clutch again to operate the binder. When | 
the problem was rectified, he would disengage the clutch once 
more, put the tractor back in gear, engage the clutch, and getunder | 
‘way again. In the late forties and early fifties tractors started coming. 
out with “live” PTO or a separate clutch so the binder could be 
operated while the main tractor clutch was disengaged. This elimi- 
nated a lot of clutching and shifting and made for a much smoother 
operation. 


Stooking 
Cutting the crop was only the first step in the harvest opera- 
tion. The next big job was stoking. And what a job it was! This was 
performed either by the older sons ofthe family or by someone 
red to do the job. Stooking involved setting the bundles or 
sheaves upright so the grain heads would be up and away from the 
ground to help the grain to dry. A stook was made up of six to nine 
bundles — six bundies for oats and barley and usually eight or nine 
for wheat, The stooker would take a bundle in each hand and set 
them up against eachother in the form ofan inverted V. He would 
repeat the procedure putting two bundles on one side of the origi- 
nal ones and then two on the other side. This way they would hold 
each other up. One bundle would sometimes be placed on each side 
of the stook and some farmers would also place one bundle flat on 
top of this. This was to help shed any rain that might fall and would 
also keep wheat from bleaching in the sun. The redder the colour of 
wheat, the better grade the farmer would get for it. Many of the 
bundles were very heavy, making for hard work. Then, to make 
things worse, sometimes the bundles were very messy and even 
tied together when the crop was badly lodged. Usually one would 
start stooking at seven in the morning and go toate in the day. Most. 
momings the bundles would be soaking wet due to heavy dew from 
the night before, so the stooker would be soaked until the sun dried 
the bundles and his pants. The first few days of stooking often 
meant very sore fingers, especially when stooking wheat or crops 
infested with Canadian thistles or hemp nettle. But by the end of 
the first week the fingers were well calloused and the arm muscles 
hard as nails. 


Threshing 
When al the stooking was done, the task of threshing could 
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begin. This was indeed the highlight of the harvest operation. How 
every young lad of that day fooked forward to the day when the 
thresher and wagons came rolling down the road to harvest their 
family’s crop. How every woman and young teenaged girl must 
have looked against the awesome task of maintaining the house- 
hold and feeding a crew of hungry men. A threshing crew was 
generally made up of four to eight farmers living fairly close to- 
ether who owned! a threshing machine together end helped each 
other thresh their crops. 

Basically, what was needed was one threshing machine and 
one fairly large tractor with a pulley. A belt about one hundred feet 
long was placed around th pulley ofthe tractor and the other end 
around a pulley on the thresher. The tractor was then backed up to 
iighien the belt and then the pulley wos engaged to operate the 
threshing machine. What a thrill to see and hear all those belts and 
pulleys, shafts and chains whir and roar and chatter and clang —a 
very impressive sight! The threshing machine would be placed in 
the centre of the field to be threshed where the farmers had before- 
hand placed one or more granaries. (Threshing was also done on 
the farmyard to provide a straw stack for winter protection and 
bedding for the livestock.) Also needed to run the whole operation 
was one man who ran the threshing machine and made sure every- 
thing kept running in tip-top shape. Then there were from four to 
eight teamsters — men with a wagon or hayrack and a team of 
horses. The teamsters hauled the bundles from the field to the 
machines. They had to load the bundles by hand using a pitchfork 
to throw bundles on the hayrack. It would take a fair bit of skill to 
build a decent load that would remain in place all the way'to the 
machine. Many was the time that part of the load would slide off 
before it ever reached the machine. When this happened you could 
usually see the other men laughing with glee at the poor guy's 
misfortune, but this was mostly done in fun. 

Then there were the times that someone's horses would take 
fright at something or other and you would have a runaway. What 
an excitement that would create! One fall, my brother Jelle Tuininga 
had a runaway with his team when threshing for Harry Janssen. 
‘The horses headed straight for a new fence Harry had just put up, 
going straight ahead a full it, When they got close tothe fence 

ey tried to turn but, alas, it was too late. One horse jumped the 
fence and down the fence line they tore, one horse on each side of 
the fence snapping off the fence posts with the neck yoke and the 
wire catching underneath the wagon. What a mess!!! Harry was not 
impressed when he saw his new fence and who can blame him? 

There were usually one or two field pitchers whose task it was. 
to help the teamsters load their wagons. These men did not have a 
team of their own; they would just go from one wagon to the next 
helping pitch bundles. 

When the wagons were full the teamsters would head for the 
thresher to unload the bundles into the ever-hungry jaws of the 
machine. Here there was usually one or two spike pitchers who 
would help the teamster unload his wagon. The bundles would be 
tossed onto the feeder — heads first — and a chain would carry 
them into the machine. The grain would then be separated from the 
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straw which was blown into a pile while the grain was elevated and 
dumped into a granary. 

When the granary started to get full someone was needed in 
the bin to keep the grain spout clear and to make sure the bin would 
be filled as full as possible. The granary man would usually bea son 
or daughter of the farmer at whose place they were at the time. 
Being granary man had to be the worst job there was, especially 
when the bin was getting full. Here you were trapped in, seemingly | 
forgotten by everyone, and the grain just kept steadily coming 
down the spout. Alll you needed was abit of claustrophobia as Ihad, 
and you soon got the feeling that this was it— you were a goner. But 
somehow or other, at the last moment, you always managed to get 
someone's attention by hollering as loud as you could or else by 
pushing the spout out of the granary. This soon brought results 
‘The spout would then go into another granary which meant you —_ | 
had a few hours of respite. Being granary man did have its compen- 
sation because you could be where the action was and, best of all, 
you could stay home from school. If you happened to be threshing 
at your place on a Saturday — well, that was worse than the plague! 

Threshing started at 7:00 a.m. on the dot — at least notlate. 
‘The dew never bothered as there was enough dry grain inside the 
bundles to compensate for that. Threshing would continue until 
12:00 noon, when everything was shut down for one hour for 
dinner. At 1:00 p.m. sharp you were at it again until 7:00 p.m., at 
which time you would shut down for the day. Most farmers had a 
fair amount of chores to do and, if you didn’t have any kids to do 
them, it meant doing them in’ the morning before you started 
threshing and in the evening after you quit. This would mean 
getting out of bed at 4:30-5:00 a.m., doing your chores and feedin; | 
the horses, eating a quick breakfast, and then heading for the field. 
Atnight you would eat supper and do your chores again. Usually it 
‘was af least 10:00 p.m. before you were done. By the time you hit the 
pillow you were out like a light, but the morning bell came all too 
quickly. I'm sure most young guys on the crew prayed for a day of 
rain at one time or other. 

In spite of the long days and hard work, threshing always was 
an enjoyable time. There was always time to play a trick or two on 
each other, and the fellowship and working together was something 
to be treasured. 








‘The Homemaker 
The task of the women at harvesttime was also a very busy one 
and probably not appreciated enough. Imagine her having to feed 
an army of hungry men besides taking care of her own family and 
doing the hundreds of other tasks she was expected to perform. The 
men’s day was long and hard, but the women’s was just as long or 
maybe longer. She had to have a good breakfast ready for her 
husband and sons by 6:15 a.m. If there were children she had to get 
them ready for school and attend to infants or small children. 
9:00 a.m, she had to have lunch and coffee ready and in the field by 
9:30 a.m. This lunch and coffee wasn’t just a snack; every man 
would eat three or four double sandwiches of homemade bread as 
well as cake and cookies. She would then rush back home to get 
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THRESHING 


Ready to start. Ingwersen — Anema crow. 
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Loading in the fel, c. 1954. Note field pitcher who went from Straw came out ofthe blower fo form a straw ple. Grain came 
‘man to man helping load the racks. ‘ut of another pipe and went into a granary 
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: f) Belts and pulleys, chains and cog wheels. What a racket! 
Henry Peters smiles amid the noise. 
‘Some farmers had matched teams of horses. This team be: 
longed to Joe Bruk who threshed withthe Hebertings. 


The belt had tobe lined up withthe tractor. John Roth pitching 
bundles. 


Do you want some lunch? Stil at the Masts The women try their hand at pitching bundles while the men 
at. Bert Elgersma on the ground. 
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TTiente and Clarence Tuininga surveying the harvest scene, Threshing took place on every farm. Ths is atthe Nanningas’ 
slim on rack inthe early 1940s. 


6.1997, Is that beer 
they're drinking? Bil Otthus, Bil Bajema, Albert Elgersma, 
‘Andrew Weerenga, ?, George Olthuis, Lucas Sturwold. Seat: 
¢d: Col Tunnga, Raymond Visser, Jake Sturwot 
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dinner ready by 12:00 noon. By this time the men were starving 
again and were looking forward to a feast. And feast it usually was, 
with spuds, meat, and vegetables; enough to feed an army! For 
good measure each man would devour about half a pie for dessert. 
The lady of the house would have to clean up and wash ll the dity 
dishes, prepare another good lunch and tea by 3:30 p.m., then rush 
home and prepare supper for her family while baking bread, pies, 
and cakes for the next day. How they managed to get everything 
done and usually right on time is something to be marvelled at. 
Lambert Tuininga 


Threshing 

The second year of our threshing syndicate, John Ingwersen, 
Albert Schoonekamp, and I decided that only work and the same 
old topics of discussion at the supper table made the evenings 
rather dull. We thought this could be improved a lot by the addition 
ofa keg of beer. We promptly ordered an eight-gallon wooden keg 
with Dick Fisher, the truck driver, and this was available at Dick’ 
place on his return trip from Edmonton. The price was eight dollars 
and the keg had to be returned when empty: The rest ofthe crew 
soon had the suspicion that we had something other than coffee to 
drink before we came in for supper, so they were informed about 
the keg. They offered to chip in on the price provided they could 
also help to consume the contents. I have to admit that when the 
‘keg was tapped before supper it opened up entirely different and 
very interesting topics for discussion at the supper fable, and it did 
not diminish the appetite for food in the least. 

Talso have to admit that when we tapped the keg again after 
supper it led to expressions of wit and strength that would never 
have entered our minds if we had been completely sober. 

This one day we had been threshing at Gerrit Ingwersen’s 
place, and John had made sure the keg had come along. Gerrit had 
room in his barn for several teams of horses, so they were stabled 
and fed before we had our supper. After supper we tapped the keg, 
and made our way to the barn to hitch our teams to the wagons and 
go home for the night. 

In the barn some interesting and big discussions developed. 
As we talked about feats of strength and endurance we had accom- 
plished in days gone by, I backed my rear between the hind legs of 
our horse Mae. Ina hunched position Igot my back under her hind 
quarters, put my arms around her legs, and as I raised my back I 
lifted her hind end up so her hind feet were off the barn floor. Mae 
was a 1500-pound horse, and I was quite proud of the feat of power 
had displayed, so I confronted John with what I had done. 

Now you have to know that John Ingwersen could not be 
outdone by anyone, in any way, under any circumstance, and he 
was ready to prove it anytime. He said, “Oh, lift the hind end of a 
horse, that’s nothing. I can lift a whole horse.” Everybody imme- 
diately said, “Well, this we'll have to see.” 

John got under their horse Charlie on his hands and feet 
Charlie weighed in excess of 1200 pounds, and I didn’t believe he 
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could do it. John heaved up his back, Charlie gave a grunt and his 
back feet left the barn floor. 

We told John, “You only lifted his back end,” so he moved over 
abit fo the front of the horse, and heaved up again. And, lo and 
behold, all four of Charlie's feet left the barn floor. John had done 
the impossible again. 

George Anema 





Turkey In The Straw 

How many of you remember straw stacks? They were wonder- 
ful places to play. When threshing was finished we couldn't wait to 
climb the straw stack and slide down. Dad always strictly warned us 
rot to play on the stacks till they were three days old. That would 
give them a chance to settle and be safer for us. 

One time though, the temptation was too great. Shirl, Joan, 
Jack, and I climbed up and slid down a fresh stack. To our horror, 
when we reached the bottom Jack was nowhere to be seen. Fran- 
tically we dug.in the area we had last seen him. Finally he emerged 

le open mouth full of straw. What relief to find he was 

sillalive! We learned the value of obeying Dad's rales that day. But 
naturally we breathed not a word of this event to him. 

Elsie Navis 





1940-1949 

The men who farmed Neerlandia in the forties took seriously 
God's command to till the ground. They believed that in response to 
God they had to prepare the land well, keep it weed free, and 
produce good crops and herds. They worked hard to achieve this 
end. Changes on the agricultural scene in the 1940s enabled them to 
succeed, The financial return to farmers increased drastically as a 
result of the wartime demand for farm produce. 

Nevertheless, the local people had many shortages to cope 
with. It was difficult to get new tractors and farm machinery in the 
early forties because the manufacture of instruments of war had a 
higher priority than the manufacture of farm machinery. The metal 
shortages were also evident in the fact that barbed wire at this time 
was much thinner and more difficult to work with. It was especially 
troublesome to reuse because it could not be rolled up easily. Gas- 
oline was also rationed, although there was always a good supply 
for agricultural purposes. During this time farmers had their own 
fanning mills to remove weed seeds from the grain. Seed grain was 
treated with formaldehyde in an effort to control smut. 

The major change in farming practices was the use of the 
Caterpillar tractor for clearing land. These large machines elimi- 
nated much of the back-breaking work and enabled larger areas of 
land to be opened up for farming in much less time. The sight of 
these monsters slicing their way trough the bush with trees falling 
like tenpins before them was a major event for everyone. The roar of 
their motors would carry for miles and people would soon know 
who was clearing more land. Along with the Cats came bigger 
breaking plows and heavier disks, and the country soon opened 
up. Fires were everywhere and smoke was thick as farmers burned 
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Combining on the Albert Tiemstra 
farm. 

















the windrows to get more land into production and take advantage 
of the better prices for grain and livestock. For those who had been 
unable to pay their way during the Depression, this was a wonder- 
ful time. 

As early as 1940 tractors with lights and starters became avail- 
able. By 1946, the first tractors with hydraulics were for sale. These 
features made tractors easier to handle, more versatile, and useful 
for longer hours. 

‘Combines too were becoming more popular in the 1940s, mak- 
ing the cutting and harvesting of grain faster and easier. No longer 
did long hours have to be spent stooking, loading, and hauling the 
grain to the threshing machine. The combine brought with ita new 
set of problems, however. Fields were often too rough for effective 
combining. The many roots on recently-cleared land were often 
picked up with the swath and caused breakdowns. Most of the 
combines were pull-type and often got stuck in the soft spots. Once 
the grain was swathed it took a long time to dry because fields were 
small and often sheltered by bush. Then too, combines left the 
straw in the field and this posed another problem because most of 
the other field machinery was not capable of working the straw into 
the ground. To overcome this problem many farmers burned the 
straw. Farmers at this time either did not know that burning robbed 
the soil of much-needed nutrients and fibre or they simply accepted 
the lesser of the two evils. Nevertheless, combines were seen as an 
improvement over the cutting, stooking, and threshing method 
and more farmers purchased them. 

With the end of the war and the stabilizing of prices, the 1940s 
was one of the better periods for agriculture. It was in these years 
that Neerlandia farmers became more prosperous and well-estab- 
lished. 


Unemployed 
The thanks the faithful horse received. During the latter years 
of the war many farmers with tractors let their horses run wild and 
they began breaking into granaries. One horse was so smart he 
would back up toa full granary and let fly with his hoofs, knocking 
ahole into the granary. The grain would pour out in the deep snow. 
Then about fifteen or twenty horses would come to feed and tram- 
pple the grain into the snow: Many of the horses would get to water 
and the grain in the stomach would start swelling — bursting the 
stomach. With a little imagination, you can understand the terrible 
pain the animals suffered. Some of these animals were shot for their 
‘own good because they became pests: the unemployed without 
work, a life of boredom. No fault of their own, but of the times and 
the system, plus the refusal to start from the bottom and work up to 
become efficient workers. 
Cor Fisher 
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STEEL-WHEELED TRACTORS 


Steet-wheeled tractors were stil in use in the 1960s. Henny, 
Henry and Art Peters, Lambert H. Wierenga on tractor 





Clarence Mast posing with his Olver 8, 1938. Note the crank 
for starting the tractor. Crushing grain. Hie, John, Joe Wierenga, 1937, 








Ahay sweep. 
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1950-1984 

The beginning of this period brought many changes to the 
agricultural scene. The more important changes were the coming of 
electricity to the farms, the development and use of fertilizer and 
herbicides, the use of supplements for feeding livestock, and the 
improvements to tractors and machinery. 

The first of these changes was the coming of rural electrification 
in 1951. Although some of the settlers had previously had access to 
electricity through gas-powered generators or wind chargers, the 
coming of rural electrification made electrical power available to 
almostall the farmers. This event had tremendous implications and 
it opened up new horizons in all aspects of the people's lives. There 
was better light to work by in the house and in the barn. Electrical 
power could be used for ventilating barns by the use of fans and aid 
in feeding animals by the use of augers and electric motors. Pres- 
surized water systems which included underground water lines 
became possible. The life of the farm wife was also made much 
easier with electric stoves, refrigerators, and other appliances. 

The use of chemical fertilizers such as 16-20-0 and 11-48-0 in 
granular form began in the early fifties. Crop yields showed an 
immediate increase and this resulted in larger financial returns per 
acre of land seeded. Farmers also became more aware of and more 
concerned about weeds in their fields. Many farmers invested in 
blanket mills to remove the wild oats from the seed grain, Broadleaf 
weeds were controlled more effectively through the use of weed 
sprays but wild oats continued to be a problem, It was also about 
this time that concentrates began to be used in livestock feeds 
resulting in healthier and faster-growing animals. 

Farm machinery was also improving at this time. In the mid- 
fifties the handling of hay was revolutionized by the square baler. 
All hay had been handled loose but now it could be baled and 
stacked. The bales were handled by hand at first, but later stookers 
were invented along with front-end loaders on the tractors. Because 
hay could be hauled much easier and efficiently, more hay could be 
put up and more cattle could be kept. 

Before balers came out, farmers continued to thresh some of 
their grain because they needed straw stacks for cattle feed and 
bedding. They would thresh as much as they needed to provide the 
necessary straw stacks and combine the rest. This also solved the 
earlier problem of leaving the straw in the field. The work load was 
very heavy because often each farmer was on his own. There were 
no longer any threshing crews; the threshing had to be done by the 
resources of each farm family. 

With a baler the farmer could gather the straw from behind the 
combine. As a result the use of threshing machines gradually de- 
clined. Nevertheless, some farmers continued using them because 
they worried about the grain not drying in the swath, However, as 
the work load increased, the job of stooking became less and less 
attractive. By 1960 almost everyone had switched to using the 
combine. Harvesting was done more efficiently but the camaraderie 
and co-operation among farmers in threshing was lost. 

During the sixties farming continued to change in the Neerlan- 
dia area. Commodity prices continued to climb fairly steadily even 
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though they flctuated up and down. Probably the most striking 
development during these years was the growth of automation. 
Self-propelled swathers and combines could be seen everywhere. 
Grain augers, trucks with hoists, automatic bale wagons, and grind- 
er-mixers greatly improved farming methods and eliminated much 
of the manual labour. 

With all these improvements, farmers would handle more 
land; farms were becoming bigger as farmers with small holdings 
sold out to others who increased theirs. Livestock herds were 
increasing in size as well, and bigger barns were being built. This 
led to the start of liquid-manure handling systems. 

Fertilizers and chemicals were more widely used, resulting in 
larger crop yields than ever before. (There was, however, some 
concern about the long-term effect of these chemicals.) In addition, 
soil testing was starting to become popular and this provided the 
farmers with valuable information which helped them decide how 
much and what kind of fertilizer or chemical to use. There was a 
larger variety of crops grown. Canola (originally called rapeseed), 
flax, peas, and beans were occasionally grown in addition to the 
usual barley, wheat, and oat crops. 

Steady growth continued to be the dominant trend in the 
seventies. Tractors with dual wheels became common and soon 
even air-conditioned cabs were standard equipment. Four-wheel- 
drive tractors began to replace the two-wheel-drive models and this 
enabled farmers to work more of their own land. Machinery size 
increased in order to keep up with the larger tractors, and farmers 
were able to farm more land with less manpower. Round balers 
began to replace square balers and electricmills began toreplace the 
grinder-mixers. Dugouts began to be used for livestock water sup- 
ply, and improvements were being made in animal nutrition. Large 
strides were being made in animal genetics, resulting in faster- 
growing animals with better feed-conversion ratios. 





Farmers began to specialize at this time. Whereas farms had 
consisted of a few chickens, pigs, and cows, and a few acres of land, 
they now began to concentrate on raising only one kind of livestock. 
Some fairly large dairy operations came into existence as well as 
farms that specialized in laying hens, broilers, or feeder cattle. Some 
farms concentrated on raising cereal and cash crops. Quite a few of 





‘Selt-propelied swather 


Combining, 1988. 
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the farmers in the Neerlandia area went into the hog industry and 
hog barns began to be built all over the countryside. The Neerlandia 
area has become one of the most intensive hog-raising areas in the 
province of Alberta. Some farmers still do mixed etna, —a 
combination of hogs, cattle and grain, 

Due to the complexity of farming, farm organizations came 
into existence, The National Farmers Union had been in existence 
for many years but few Neerlandia farmers joined. More felt com- 
fortable with Unifarm when it was formed and some joined it. 

The Christian Farmers Federation of Alberta had its beginning 
in Neerlandia in 1971, and a provincial organization was formed in 
1974. The purpose of this organization is to present a Christian 
pesition in regard to agricultural issues and to attempt to apply the 

iblical principles of stewardship and justice to farming. Many 
Neerlandia farmers joined this organization. Their intent was to 
farm in accord with the land — that is, in a way that conserves the 
environment while producing food and maintaining an econom- 
ically feasible unit 

Neerlandia continued to grow in size as many farmers bought 
land in surrounding districts. Bumper crops, good markets, and 
good prices all combined to contribute to the increasing prosperity 
of the Neerlandia community. Inflation began to be a major concern 
but the way to beat that, it seemed, was to borrow money and build 
barns or buy land. More land was also being cleared and the low 
lands were being drained. 

By the 1980s farmers were able to operate farms many times the 
size of their forefathers’ farms. The pioneers faced the problems of 
survival in a new land and the development of the land for agricul- 
tural purposes; their descendants have to face such questions as 
whether bigger is necessarily better, what place the use of chemicals 
has in farming, and what should be made of technological develop- 
ments, 
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Cattle 
When I was just a lad . . 


Most of the pioneer families brought a cow and sometimes a 
calf along to their homesteads. The cow would be a source of milk 
for the family and the calf would eventually become another milk 
cow, a bull, or an ox. In the end, all cattle would grace the table as 
roasts or some other form of beef unless, of course, they met an. 
untimely death. 

The kind of cattle the pioneers brought were mostly a red 
mongrel species. They were tall and gangly, with long thin horns. 
Their front quarters were usually heavy and the back quarters light. 
Among the pioneers it was common to hear someone comment, 
“That one is so skinny you can hang your hat on her hipbone.” The 
cattle would roam free since there were no fences. They would 
search for grazing areas and feed on the wild native grasses along 
the sloughs. It was poor quality, but it was feed. A farmer's few cattle 
would usually stay together. One of them had a cowbell and their 
owner would have to recognize the sound of the cowbell in order to 
find them and bring them home. 

Bringing the cows home was often girls’ work. The girls would 
have to go through the bush, looking here and there while follow- 
ing the cow trails. One time two Tuininga sisters had a long hunt, 
and by the time they found their herd, it was dark. When they got 
them home, the one sister laughed and asked the other, “How are 
you going to milk that one? fs only gotone teat” They had brought 

lome a steer! 

It became even more difficult to find the cows when it rained. 
All one could hear was the rain falling. While getting soaked to the 
skin, one would strain to hear a cowbell and all one could hear was 
the sound of the rain. (You would continue to listen till — ah yes, 

‘ou could hear something! You heard not only one bell, but many 
ls in all directions!) Meanwhile, the cows would be standing still 
under the trees, trying to stay out of the rain. 

In wintertime, the animals were sheltered in small log barns. 
‘They were fed mostly native hay which the farmer had managed to 
stack during the summer and some grain too, if it was available. But 
grain was scarce, as the land first had to be cleared, broken, and 
seeded before the pioneers reaped any harvest. 

Many oxen, too, were brought to this country. They were used 
for breaking new land and for pulling wagons or plows. These 
creatures were known for their speed of rather lack of it. Jan 
Oldegbers would say that one had to put a stake in the ground 

‘once in a while to see if the plow and oxen had moved. 
Working with oxen took real patience and many a pioneer under- 
stood the saying, “If you have driven oxen seven years without ever 
getting mad at them, you've earned heaven.” But there was still the 
cautious farmer who warned his son who was behind the ox and 
plow, “Easy, Lucas, Easy Lucas.” 


‘A few years have gone by . 


Asa farmer could afford it he would increase his herd; some- 
times it would be only another scrubby runt. But one had to know 
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what he was buying. One young homesteader came home with a 
fine-looking new cow. Only a few days later, the tail fell off — the 
cow had a fake tail! Since the tail was an absolute necessity in this 
mosquito and fly infested country, the seller had taken the neces- 
sary means to procure a sale. (It was not uncommon for animals to 
have small ears and tails since they froze off, the winters being what 
they were.) From that time on, the young fellow pulled each cow's 
tail before he would buy one. 

There were also times, though, that the farmer wished his cow 
did not have a tail. A cow would swing her tail while being milked, 
slapping the milker’s face or wrapping it around his neck. if the tail 
‘was dirty — well, the farmer just braced himself against the cow's 
flank, closed his eyes, and milked as quickly as he could. 

In1917, the government loaned two bulls to Neerlandia home- 
steaders, an arrangement to help the settlers improve their cattle. 
The bulls were a dual-purpose red Shorthorn. (Dual purpose 
‘Cegnanted cons breeds are suitable for using as beef or dairy cattle). A bull was 
loaned to a syndicate of five or more farmers. One was stationed at 
Gaele Baker's, the other at another central place in the settlement. 
The farmers would bring their cows to the bull and pay the holding 
farmer a dollar per service to go toward the feeding and care of the 
bull 

In 1918, a number of Neerlandia farmers made use of the Cow 
Bill to increase their cattle herd. The cows had to be branded so the 
government could claim them if payment was not made. Henry 
Kippers Sr. increased the number of his cows by five with the aid of 
the Cow Bill. He had to walk them home from Pibroch and arrived 
home well into the night. His wife Jennigje woke up when she 
John Gelderman and his favourite heard the noise. In her long nightgown and slippers she opened the 
com door of the log house to investigate. Upon doing so, she scared one 
of the cows so badly that it ran away into the night. Henry was able 
to get the cow home again, but was never able to milk her or get her 
into calf and she was the only repistered Ayrshire of the lot! 

Then the long hard winter of 1919 set in. Snow came the 12th of 
‘October that year and stayed well into the next May. It was cold and 
feed was short. Many of the cattle died of lepel ziekte (empty spoon 
disease). What feed was available was selling at astronomical prices 
—forty dollars for a rackful of hay (a rack was a box 7’ by 1’ by 3’) 


Now years have gone by, 

Ive got my own litle boy 

In the 1920s the farmers’ herds increased slowly. So did the 
number of acres cleared, which enabled the farmer to grow more 
tame hay and grain for winter feed. More wells were dug soi the 
winter the milk cows, at least, could be watered more easily and 
more often. 

More people, too, came into the area. Among them was Wi- 
jnzen Elzinga, who came in 1928. He was a dairy farmer from the 
Netherlands and one of the first to start specialized farming in this, 
area. He began with five Holstein cows and to increase and improve 
his herd bought good Holstein bull calves from a dairy farmer near 
Edmonton. 

Dairy cattle such as Holsteins are tall with very little meat. 
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‘They are heavierin the hind quarters than in the front and are used 
for production of milk (although they would still grace the farmer’s 
table when their usefulness as milk producers was over). 

Farmers did not take their sick cows to a veterinarian — it was 
too far and they also could not affort it. If cows got bloated, some 
farmers would treat them with coal oil: a bottleful was given inter- 
nally. The milk from the cow's next milking, though, could not be 
used since it tasted like coal oil. Serious cases of bloat were treated 
by puncturing the cow’s stomach with a trocar. 

During the thirties farmland continued to be cleared, but most 
of it was used for growing grain, and farmers did not have much Feeding ime, 1940s. 
tame pasture. Cows grazed in the bush pastures or along sloughs, 
but sometimes there was not much grass to be found. One farmer 
would sometimes remark to another that he wondered whether a 
neighbour's cattle were lying down because they were resting after 
having had their fill of grass or if they had become tired looking for 
itt 

More years have gone by, 

My son has his own little boy . . 

Although mixed farming had been the norm, towards the late 
forties a slow trend towards specialization developed. There had 
been many changes in animal, crop, and manure handling. Some 
farmers were no longer dependant on the cream cheque to make 


ends meet. Farmers realized that there were advantages to having 
only one o two types of farming. 
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Henry Mast was probably the first to specialize in purebred 
Herefords, a type of beef cattle. Beef cattle are chunky and square- 
looking, with their weight spread evenly between the front and 
back quarters, mostly along the backbone. Henry began with a herd 
of about twelve cows with calves in 1945 and had increased it to 
about one hundred head two years later when, due to health 
reasons, he had to sell. The Masts exhibited their cattle and sold 
breeding stock. In the summer, the cattle were pastured and 
brought home for the night. In the winter, they were fed hay, grain, 
and chop. 


Artificial Insemination (A.I.) — the Bull on Wheels — was 
introduced in 1957, resulting in a radical change in animal husban- 
dry. The Vega Artificial Insemination Breeding Association, a coop- 
erative of the surrounding farmers, was established at that time. 
Each member paid a ten-dollar membership fee. Albert Janssen was 
hired as A.I. technician. A farmer could now have his cows bred to 
select bulls to improve his herd in one or more specified areas, The 
first year mostly dairy cows were serviced. In 1961, Bob Janssen took 
over from his father and became the A.I. technician. In 1963, the 

Horwrag 274 MS Prize-winning operative was dissolved and Bob set up the Barrhead Animal 
Breeders Association. At that time, seventy-five percent of all the 
A.L service was performed on dairy cows. This changed the follow- 
ing year, when semen from’ exotic European breeds became avail- 
able, although semen from the Netherlands could not be imported 
until about 1980 as the Dutch cattle had hoof-and-mouth disease. 

But Neerlandia farmers were a progressive group. They saw 
the advantages of doing their own A.I. They were always around 
the animals and thus could inseminate their cows at the optimal 
times rather than waiting for the A.1. technician who might not be 
available. After 1976, when the Barrhead Animal Breeders Associa- 
tion was dissolved, most farmers either kept a bull or did their own 
ALL. 


A recent advancement in the cattle industry is embryo trans- 
planting (ET). Embryos from one or two select cows are trans- 
planted non-surgically into recipient cows. Case Van Beek began 
using this method in 1982 to improve his Simmental herd, averag- 
ing ten live offspring per select cow. At first he rented Barrhead 
Veterinary Clinic for the transplanting (done by an ET technician), 
‘but now Select cows plus several recipients are taken to Nanton. 
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For the dairy farmers, a major change occurred after the cream- 
ery in Barrhead was overhauled around 1967 to include the process- 
ing of skim milk powder as well as butter. Except for those livin, 
along the mail route (their cream was picked up by the mailman an 
delivered to Barrhead), the cream was still being shipped in cans to 
Edmonton by truck. With the conversion of the Barrhead NADP 
plant, however, farmers could start shipping fluid milk. Many did 
not do so immediately, however, since it took a large initial invest- 
ment to convert to a fluid milk operation. Art Peters was one of the 
first in the area to ship fluid milk (1968-69). After converting to fluid 
milk, the dairyman no longer had the skim milk by-product from 
separating the cream, so he could phase out his hogs and specialize 
in dairy farming. 





Over the past years, the average dairy cow's milk production 
has increased considerably due to better feeding and careful breed- 
ing. In 1940, a cow’s average production per lactation would be 8,000 
pounds milk and 280 pounds butterfat. By 1960 it rose to 10,000 
pounds milk and 360 pounds butterfat. By the 1980s, it increased to 
14,000 pounds milk and 540 pounds butierfat. Among Neerlandia 
farmers, the Frisian Holstein is the most popular milk cow. 

The beef industry initially included primarily Herefords and 
Black Angus; now some farmers have Charolais and Simmental 
(maternal breeds). The calves of the former are smaller and weaned 
at 400 to 450 pounds; the latter are larger and weaned at 700 to 800 











Wierenga farm. 
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Cattle-feeding time on the L. H. 





pounds because the cows are also good milk producers. Holstein 
steers are also raised for beef, mainly by the dairymen. 

Neerlandia farmers who keep cattle have specialized into dairy 
orbeef. The beef farmers generally have mixed farms, raising grain 
and hogs besides, whereas fluid milk is the main source of income 
fordairy farmers. Today, only a few farmers keep an individual cow 
to serve as the family’s source of milk. 





The Pound 


Pound: an official government means to deal with stray ani- 
mals; a fenced-off area on a Pound Keeper's property where stray 
animals were brought when they had been making a nuisance of 
themselves by going onto prohibited property. 


During the pioneer years, livestock were free to roam the bush 
or follow the creeks to find grazing areas to their-liking. But, 
unknown to the livestock owners, the Domestic Animals Act of 1920 
and 1923 changed that. The Act required municipalities to have by- 
laws prohibiting animals from running at large. It seems, however, 
that the Neerlandia area had no such restrictions until 1929. 

In November 1929, when Neerlandia was part of the M.D. of 
Shoal Creek, the Domestic Animals Act was passed by the Council 
asa by-law and Councillor Joseph Baker appointed Henry Kippers 
Sr. as Pound Keeper on the NE 10-62-3-5. Asa result of the by-law, 
Neerlandia animals were now restricted. Most male animals were 
not to run at large orto enter another person's property, Where the 
property was surrounded by a lawful fence, no animal was to 
trespass and if other than the owner's animals were found within 
that fenced-off area, these animals could be brought to the nearest 
Pound. 

The fence, however, had to meet certain regulations. For exam- 
ple, if made with rails or boards it could not be more than eighteen 
Inches from the ground; it had to have posts not more than twelve 
feet apart; and the number of rails or boards could not be less than 
four. A wire fence had to have at least three strands on posts not 
more than sixteen-and-one-half feet apart. There were more regula- 
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tions: the fence had to be eight feet away from grain crops and 
twenty feet away from haystacks. There were a few variations but 
the message was clear — make a good fence! 

There was also a provision for the protection of animals from 
dogs. If a'dog was oi evners property and was “pursuing, 
worrying or destroying cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, or poultry,” it 
could be killed. 

After an animal was impounded, the owner could redeem the 
animal by paying the Pound Keeper for expenses. The amounts that 
Could be charged had been stipulated in 1923.8 follows (they were 
revised from time to time): 

For capturing a male animal and bringing it to the Pound $2.00 
To the Pound Keeper for each day that he kept a 
Stallion, bull, jack, or boar $1.00 


Ram or he goat $35 
Horse, mule, donkey, cattle, or swine $ 50 
Sheep or goat $ .20 
Goose $10 

Other expenses: 

For notifying owner $ 50 
For giving notice to the Department in Edmonton $25 
For each mile travelled $10 


For all notices $1.00 

‘The maximum to be charged for one animal was twenty dollars 
except in the case of male animals. 

Failure to comply with the ordinance by unlawfully taking 
animals from the Pound could result in a maximum fine of one- 
hundred dollars. Ifa male animal had been removed, there was the 
possibility of a thirty-day imprisonment instead of the fine. 

In August 1933, when Joseph Holwerda was councillor, Chris 
Leder was appointed Pound Keeper on the SE 4-62-3-5. As Chris 
Leder discovered, being a Pound Keeper was fraught with prob- 
lems. He wrote the following letter on September 3, 1936, to the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs: 





Sir 

(On August 31, 1936, a bull was delivered to the pound kept by me and as 
the owner was unknown to the party delivering the sald bull posted a notice as 
required by the Domestic Animals Act. Thenext day the ownerasked me how he 
could redeem his bull as he had no money. [advised him the only way according, 
tothe act was by getting two sureties as provided in the Sect. 31 of the Domestic 
Animals Act. 

‘The owner ofthe bull went tothe party who delivered the said bull to the 
pound and secured a writen statement that he would not claim the $5.00 
allowed under the Act. As Iwas not at home being away stooking at a neighbors 
place he gave this statement to my wife and took possession of his bull without 
permission and without paying the fees du. 

Please advise me on a few questions 

Can I or any pound keeper release any animals impounded without 
receiving the fees due as set forth in the Domestic Animals Act? 

apound keeper releases any animals without receiving the fees due, will 
he comumita breach of the Domestic Animals Actandis he lable tobe prosecuted 
for such action? 

If any person takes possession of any animal or animals impounded 
without permission of the pound keeper and without making payment of the 
fees due is he committing an act against the Domestic Animals Act and is he 
liable to be prosecuted? 
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Should a pound keeper take action in a case lke this or could he let the 
matter go? 
‘Ave there any amendments made tothe Act after 1932 Iso would you 
supply me with a copy of the amendments and oblige me. 
Cader pou Kepe 
Neetianda 
Municipal District 610 

It is not known what reply Chris Leder received, 

In June 1946, Henry Kippers Jr. was appointed by Fred Casa- 
vant as Pound Keeper on the NW 16-62-3-5 and remained such until 
1955, when Neerlandia became part of the M.D. of Barrhead. In 
1956, Joe Tuininga was appointed Pound Keeper by Bill Olthuis, 
‘The Pound was then located on the SE 28-61-3-5. 

One of the animals brought to that Pound, a 600-pound Here- 
ford steer, was never redeemed. After Joe posted a number of 
advertisements and a period of time had elapsed, the animal was 
sold. With the funds, expenses against the animal were paid and 
the balance was given to the general fund of the Barrhead munic- 
ipality, since the owner remained anonymous. 

Joe remained Pound Keeper until May 1976, when the Alberta 
government passed a new Stray Animals Act, which made provi- 
sions for an inspector to be in charge of stray animals within each 
County. 


Loose Cattle 

The neighbour's cattle would be in my crop every day —I had 
warned him and even milked his cows, but his boys never cared. 50 
finally Igot fed up with it. I walked the cows (about forty of them) to 
the Pound at Chris Leder's, but the bull refused to go so we put him 
ina wagon and brought him there. My neighbour was furious — he 
figured I would get the money he had to pay to get them back. I 

don’t know how he finally did get the cattle back. 
Gerrit Ingwersen 


‘Stuck in the Muck 
‘One thing most homesteaders looked for when they settled 
this area was the availability of a good water source for their live- 
stock. A creek or small lake served this purpose. Having a small lake 
or body of water on your land, however, could create some prob- 
Jems since your cattlé could get stuck or even drown in them. This 
problem still exists to a small degree to this day. Most of the local 
lakes have muskeg all around the edges with virtually no bottom to 
it. Horses usually were smart enough to stay away from the soft 
ind but cows seemed to want to see how close they could get. 
the danger was usually the greatest in the spring since the cattle 
were longing for some green grass, and the first green shoots 
usually emerge around the lakes. The cattle would keep going 
closer to the water’s edge as they looked for those new shoots, and 
then they would break through the frost and down they went. They 
usually managed to keep their heads above the water but if they 
remained in the cold water too long they would die of pneumonia, 
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Mostly, however, there was no way they could get out themselves so 
they needed help. A horse was quickly harnessed and backed as 
close to the cow as possible. A chain was then tied around the neck 
of the submerged cow and to the singletree attached to the harness 
on the horse: The horse would drag the animal until she was once 
again safe on firm ground. Planks were often needed for farmers to 
walk on so they could get close enough to the animal to get a chain 
nit, The reason you attached the chain to the animal neck was 
that this usually was the only part of her body that was above the 
water. Their necks are pretty tough though and I can’t ever recall 
hurting the animal this way. I can recall one spring when in the 
1950s six of our milk cows failed to come home for milking. As there 
was a lot of bush around yet at that time, we spent a considerable 
time looking for them. I happened to walk close to the lake, located 
on the Gordon Tuininga farm now, and there were the six heads 
sticking out of the water. Boy, did Topsy have to do some pulling 
that day. If my memory is correct all six cows survived this ordeal 
without any adverse effects. After that we generally tried to keep 
our cattle away from the lake until all the frost was completely out of 
the ground. 

Lambert Tuininga 


Horses 

After using oxen for the first five years, many of the pioneers 
changed to horses. Some of the early settlers had horses called 
cayuses which were wild horses that came from the U.S.A. They 
were generally small, standing thirteen to fourteen hands high, 
although some were taller. Ike Nanninga and Bill Olthuis often 
broke horses for others in the area. The horses were used for 
transportation as well as for fieldwork in summer and to haul 
firewood in winter. They were thin and always looked tired. In the 
summer when they could graze, they would put on some weight. 
In the summer the farmers would cut the little bit of hay that grew 
and the oats they ralsed for green feed. The green grain would be 
cutand stooked, then left to dry. Later it was stacked and the whole 
bundle was fed to the livestock. 

Some suggest that the early settlers bought light horses, 
weighing around twelve hundred pounds because “the ground was 
so soft and wet. In the early days, heavier ones would get bogged 
down in it. After another five or six years the surroundings got 
more solid, and the farmers figured they should have heavier 
horses.” In any case, in the early twenties, a man called ‘Texas’ 
Johnson, who travelled around with a Belgian stallion, brought it to 
Neerlandia to breed the mares. From this cross between the light 
mares and the heavier stallion, they raised some fine workhorses, 
bigger and sturdier than the mares they were from. 

Ray Wharton of Shoal Creek had a registered Percheron stal- 
lion and for some years his hired hand, Mr. Jardine, “peddled his 
stud” — he travelled through the district with Wharton's stallion 
‘once every week for a few months, stopping at farms to see if the 
farmers wanted any mares bred to his horse. The fee was two 
dollars at the time of service, and five dollars when the mare 
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showed signs of being in foal. The Anemas raised three colts on 
their farm that were sired by this stallion 

There was also a big roan Belgian standing at stud in the 
Hoffman's livery barn in Barrhead for a few years. This horse 
weighed more than a ton. 

In 1936 the farmers of Neerlandia again thought it was time to 
improve their horse population. They formed an association and 
gota subsidy undera livestock improvement plan. John Anema was 
elected to house and care for the stallion for three years and then 
the animal would belong to him. The farmers bought a jet black 
Percheron stallion for six hundred dollars. He was a well-built 
three-year-old, but not a proven breeder. The farmers came to look 
at him one afternoon when he was brought to Neerlandia. One of 
them, a Groninger, after he had looked the horse over carefully, 
said, (Whatis his name?) “Wat is seen noom?” Someone said, “Roy.” 
This man knew but a few words in the English language so he did 
not understand it. He said, (He had better not be lazy.) “Hij mot 
naait looi sain.” When he heard the man say, “Roy,” ithad sounded 
to him like “Iooi", which in Gronings means lazy. The men that 
heard him had a good laugh over it 

The farmers kept the horse for two seasons but were disap- 
pointed with the results. They got only a few colts from this stallion, 
After trying him out for two seasons, the farmers thought it best to 
sell the horse. It was later seen that the horse was not at fault. It was 
lack of exercise that made him perform so poorly. A farmer living 
east of Neerlandia bought him for very little money. He put a 
harness on the stallion and worked him along with his other horses 
in the field. The result was that before long he got a normal crop of 
colts sired by the stallion. 


Since horses do not have a strong constitution, they suffered a 
variety of ailments. A horse that had been overworked or galloped 
for too long could become wind-broken. A wind-broken horses 
breathing could be heard a long way off and it could work for only 
short periods of time. 

‘To overfeed a horse with too much grain, especially when it 
was not working, could cause it to founder. A horse that was 
foundered walked stiffly on its front legs and was considered 
worthless. The stiff walk resulted from the horse trying to protect 
the swollen, tender underside (frog) of its hooves. Although a 
hardworking horse needed good feeding to be able to keep its 
condition, a farmer had to be careful not to feed too much grain to 
his horses. 


Ifa farmer found his horse had gotten into the granary and 
overeaten, the suggested cure was to stand the horse in cold water, 
If the water was deep enough to cover its belly, the fermentation of 
the grain was supposedly slowed dow: 


Stall leg, a condition that caused the back legs to swell while 
standing in the stalls after work, affected some horses. This was not 
a serious ailment and would clear up after exercise. Colic was alsoa 
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common ailment; when a horse was restless and seemed to try to 
kick its belly the Dr. Bells bottle would be taken out to treat it. 

After working in cold weather, a horse would be either brought 
into the barn or covered with a blanket. If a horse was let out of the 
barn to drink in cold weather, the farmer had to be careful it did not 
get a chill. Furthermore, a horse had to be left to cool off after 
working hard before it was allowed to drink. If one was not careful a 
horse could develop pneumonia. 

Botflies were also a problem and many horses were lost be- 
cause of botfly infestation. Since there was no veterinarian in the 
district, livestock diseases usually could not be treated very effec- 
tively. Some of the homesteaders, however, were handy with ani- 
mals and often their home remedies were successful. Albert Jan 
Oldegbers had some experience in raising livestock and he often 
provided his neighbours with help in treating their sick animals. 
Besides the ever-present Dr. Bell's (a liquid that was administered 
orally), farmers kept an assortment of salves and ointments which 
were rubbed on the sores that often developed from the chafing of 
harness or saddle. 

The care of a horse's feet was also important. Hooves needed to 
be trimmed to prevent them from breaking. During the winter, 
horses were sometimes fitted with shoes. Shoes provided stability 
in icy conditions and enabled horses to pull four or five times as 
heavy a load. Nevertheless, shoeing horses was not commonly 
donéin Neerlandia. A horse that was used during the winter would 
sometimes develop a limp because a piece of ice had formed under 
the hoof. Chipping this off would soon correct the problem. 

‘The grooming of a horse was another part of its care. Many 
farmers brushed the animal periodically with a currycomb. The 
‘mane and tail were trimmed to the length preferred by the owner. 

To geta horse ready to work in the field took time. First a collar 
was put around its neck. A poorly-fitting collar would chafe the 
horse’s shoulders, resulting in sore spots. A harness was then 
thrown onto the horse and buckled in place. Next a bridle was put 
on; first a bit was put into the horse’s mouth and then straps were 
put over its head and ears (some horse's ears were touchy), An 
important part of the bridle was the blinders, which prevented a 
horse from seeing what was going on beside it and getting spooked. 

The reins, which were attached to the harness, were snapped 
onto the bit ring enabling the farmer to control the horse while 
sitting on his vehicle or equipment. When more than one horse was 
used the process of connecting them by reins became more compli- 
cated. Many farmers used up to eight horses at a time, and controll- 
ing them required skill 

When harnessing was completed it was time to hook the 
team(s) to the implement or wagon to be used. Most implements 
had a pole (tongue) that went between the team of horses. The 
horses were connected to each other with a neck yoke to which the 
tongue was tied. By this means a wagon or implement could be 
backed up. The horses were attached to the implement with traces 
that were hooked to singletree, a doubletree, or an evener. When 
all this was accomplished the farmer would gather the reins in his, 
hands and say “Giddy up!” 
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Today there are three groups of horses — draft, saddle, and 
pony. Draft horses are heavy muscular animals, developed for 
doing heavy work. Saddle horses are lighter than draft horses and 
used for lighter work where the horse must move quickly, and for 
pleasure riding. Ponies are the smallest and are generally ridden by 
children. 

‘Work horses are no longer used in Neerlandia. The only horses 
kept are ponies and saddle horses, and these are used solely for 
recreational riding — a far cry from the pioneer days! 


HORSES ON THE FARM 


‘Seeding. Hendrik Jan ter Horst. 


EE aan 
Horses were used for plowing, 1937. 


ete Kooy cutting hay with mower. Ben Lievers with scythe, 
1920s. 


Harrowing. Hendrik Kannagieter, 1990s. 
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Hogs 

Remember the days when newborn piglets were brought to the 
house in a box (perhaps an old egg crate) and placed by the cook 
stove to dry off and warm up? And remember how the runt of the 
litter was taken over by the children to be nursed on a baby bottle? 
Or perhaps you remember that ornery sow that would not budge 
until the family dog sank his teeth into her rump and the time your 
dad had to spend sewing her up again. And remember how, after 
spending all that time and energy to lock her up, you would find the 
gate to her pen ripped apart and the old girl in the straw stack with 
her new litter? Those were the good old days! 
This Little Piggie Stayed Home 

During the first years of the settlement, no one in Neerlandia 
kept a hog. It seems that around 1917 a few farmers such as Willem 
de Groot, Rienk de Jager, and John Terpsma began raising hogs — 
John had a sizeable herd of six. The pigs were probably fed crushed 
wheat or barley, along with the contents of the household slop pail. 
Around 1920, when farmers began shipping cream, the pigs were 
fed any extra skimmilk that was available. In fact, during the 
twenties, nearly every farmer began raising hogs, since the ar- 
rangement worked very well for anyone who shipped cream. 

These first hogs were likely mixtures of the red Duroc or 
mainly-black Berkshire breeds, called lard-type hogs because they 
have such a large amount of fat. They were usually very heavy, and, 
since they had short legs, their bodies were close to the ground. 
‘These kind of hogs were favoured by the pioneers because the fat 
‘would be used for cooking and baking. The fat off the intestines and 
the stomach was used for making soap and some women also used 
the rind in soap-making. At least once a year, usually in the fall, one 
of the oldest sows was butchered for the family’s use. 








Bad Day for Hogs 
One Neerlandia pioneer was fixing his fence so that his pigs 
would not get into the garden. Soon, though, a pig jumped over the 
fence. “Guess I'll put another rail on,” thought the young farmer. 


Taking hay bundles tothe stack, 1950s. 
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After doing that he went into the house, but when he came out 
again he saw another pig, a sow, trying to jump the fence. The 
farmer, being rather hot-tempered, thought, “Tl fx him!” He tooka 
hammer and hit the pig on the head, but unfortunately killed the 
ig, so had to butcher it right away. Then, while he went to haul 
water for the rest of the butchering, another pig ate the spleen that 
was on the ground and choked on it. So that farmer lost two pigs 
that day as a result of his hot temper. 


The two or three sows every farmer owned were usually pen- 
ned up in a pig pasture enclosed by a rail fence. Only a few farmers 
could afford to keep a boar, so the sows had to be herded or brought 
to the nearest boar for breeding. Henry Kippers Sr. owned a pure- 
bred white boar. Sows farrowed usually only one litter a year. When 
the farmer saw the sow picking up gabfuls of straw, he knew she 
was building a nest, preparing for little ones. Straw stacks also 
provided a good shelter for the farrowing sows. What excitement 
when the sows farrowed — one never knew what the piglets would 
look like and they were always varied in appearance — some had a 
combination of three different colours on their skin. Litter size 
varied greatly due to the uncertain farrowing conditions, buta litter 
of eight or ten was considered very good. 

This Little Piggie Went to Market . .. 

When trucking began out of Neerlandia during the twenties, 
farmers began shipping hogs to Edmonton. Hogs, though, were 
still only a sideline for Neerlandia farmers, who were shipping 
mainly cream. These hogs were raised for meat, so over the years a 
leaner animal was developed. Crossbred pigs of the red Tamworth 
and white Yorkshire breeds were raised as well. Both of these are 
bacon-type hogs, since they have more meat than fat on them. At 
one time during those years, the packing plants discouraged farm- 
ers from raising mixed breeds because they wanted no hogs with 
black hair, claiming that black hairs were rooted too deep in the pig's 
skin, 

‘To judge whether hogs were ready for market, many farmers 
simply eyeballed the hogs. Others used a string that was forty-three 
inches long to measure the hogs behind their front legs. If the string 
fit exactly around the pig's bosy, it was ready fo market and 
shipped. One farmer is reported to have had a hole in the barn wall 
that he used to judge the hogs — if they went through the hole, they 
were t00 small fo ship. One farmer had a gate just the right size fora 
market hog to squeeze through; any smaller hogs were not ready 
for market. 


Bird Diet 
During the 1920s the Tuininga boys caught crows and threw the 
carcasses into the pig pasture for the pigs to chew on. (The crows’ 
feet were brought to school where the boys were paid a few cents 
per pair.) The pigs got used to eating the crows and soon started 
attacking the chickens running loose in the pen — they had de- 
veloped a taste for birds. 
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When it was not possible to have grain crushed, it was boiled 
for the pigs. For many years, no minerals were given to the pigs 
(being outside they got the necessary minerals by rooting in the 
dirt) but farmers gradually began using additives. One of the first, 
called tankage, was a forerunner of hog concentrates. It began to be 
produced during the forties (and it stank worse than the pigs). It 
was sprinkled on the chop, usually with a tobacco tin. Raw cod liver 
oil was given to weaners and to sows due to farrow. Reduced iron, a 
powder, was given to baby pigs when the sow and young were kept 
Indoors or if the piglets looked a bit pale. 

Even though the pigs kept outside were hardier, they were still 
subject to some diseases. They could contract a type of pneumonia 
known as “the thumps” and also suffered from erysipelas and 
atrophic rhinitis. Many sows had litters afflicted with smeddies. 
Besides this, the magpies could make a mess of some razor-backed 
sows who were weak and skinny from having raised large litters. 
And on rare occasions a bear would kill a pig. 

This Little Piggie is Pampered 

By the 1980s there were many changes in hog production — 
specialization had developed. Beginning during the sixties, many 
Neerlandia farmers began raising hogs on a larger scale. Barns were 
built and the hogs were moved indoors. Today many hog barns 
have been built using the latest technology and with all available 
labour-saving devices. As the hogs were moved indoors, manure 
handling progressed from shovel to barn cleaner, to in-ground pits, 
to lagoons. (The smell went from bad to worse but that’s progress.) 
Another result of being kept confined is the chance of disease 
spreading more rapidly among the hogs. 

As a result of the latest technology, electric mills have become 
quite common, grinding and mixing grains and minerals to achieve 
the proper feed based on feed analysis and computer printouts. The 
result has been the production of a top grade hog. Several of the 
area's farmers have been in the top twenty in the provincial grading 
while others have entered winning carcasses in the Barrhead Fair. 

A large number of local hog farmers specialize in finishing 
os, while abcnst one-quarter opeiaty lazsowte finish oporations 
The farmers raise crossbred hogs of mainly the Hampshire, La- 
combe, Landrace, and Yorkshire breeds. An average hog farmer 
ships about 1500 finishing hogs a year. Besides raising grain, hog 
farming has become a main enterprise of most farmers in Neerlan- 
dia. 


Poultry 

The poultry business in this area started in 1912 when the 
Oldeghers and the Terpemas brought a few chickens with them $0 
Nectondia, There were probably Hundveds of wild proie duckens 
and ruffed grouse in the bush but domestic birds were few in 
number. In the winter the early settlers kept their few birds in log 
barns with the cows and horses. The birds would roost on parti- 
tions between the animals overnight. During the day they would 
scratch through the straw to pick up whatever grain they could find, 
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and water would be given to them ina pan. The hens laid no eggsall 
winter. Only after the snow was gone, the yard had started to dry, 
and the longer sunlight hours had stimulated them, would the hens 
lay eggs. The first eggs they laid were better-tasting, it seemed, 
after all the long winter months with no eggs. These birds were 
dual-purpose, good for both meat and egg-laying. 

Inthe early 1930s Peter Tuininga spotted some beautiful Barred 
Rocks in the Barrhead area. He convinced the owner to sell him two 
broody hens and twenty-four eggs. He took them home and, to his 
surprise, the hens sat well and hatched twenty of the eggs. His 
flock, one of two flocks north of Edmonton, grew in size. In 1933 he 
had one hundred of the birds pullorum blood-tested so he could 
ship hatching eggs from them in the spring of 1934. When the 
poultry inspector came to collect blood samples, he would cut a 
blood vessel in one wing of each chicken and when the blood came 
‘out he would catch it in a tube. When the job was done he would 
take the samples back to Edmonton. From there the samples would 
be sent to Quebec to be tested. One problem was that this work was 
done late in the year and occasionally the blood would freeze, so the 
inspector would have to come back for more samples. 

Peter Tuininga decided to try hatching too, so he purchased a 
one-hundred-egg Buckeye incubator in 1937. In 1938-1939 he added 
a five-hundred-egg Buckeye incubator. This all seemed to go well, 
so he went into ROP (Record of Performance) with his poultry in 
1940. When he went into ROP he changed breeds to New 
Hampshire, a reddish bird that laid more eggs than Barred Rock 
though both were dual-purpose birds. By this time there were other 
farmers raising poultry. Many other breeds of chickens were sold b 
Edmonton hatcheries by this time. Some of the breeds were Blac 
Australorp, Black Minorcas, White Leghorn, Barred Plymouth 
Rock, White Rock, Bantam, and Light Sussex. When the commer- 
cial farm and hatchery operations began in the forties there was a 
gradual change to cross-breeds and soon there were at least as many 
ctoss-breeds as pure strains. 

In the mid-forties Charles Tiemstra went into ROP with New 
Hampshires. This meant a lot of work. The chicks were started in 
brooder houses about 12 by 16 feet in size. In each brooder house a 
kerosene brooder was used to keep the chicks warm. There were 
small feed trays and one-gallon water jars to provide food and 
water. The chicks usually hatched in March and stayed in the 
brooder houses until the ground was dry and it was warm enough 
outside to let them out in a fenced pasture. 

In late fall government officials would come and spend a day or 
two going through the entire flock. Each bird was handled individ- 
ually and had to be nearly perfect. Ifit had a crooked leg or wing, a 
wrong colour feather (such as white or black), a slightly crooked 
beak or breast bone, a side spring on the comb, or any other 
abnormality, the bird was culled to be used for meat purposes. 
While the birds were being culled, the approved birds were putona 
table, twelve at a time, fastened by wings and legs, and tested for 
pullorum. The birds that did not have pullorum and were approved 
as layers for the coming year were banded with a silver leg band. 
Culled birds were usually banded with a green band. The cockerels 
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would have their combs and wattles cut off as well. This operation, 
done with sharp scissors, did not bother the birds and even in- 
creased their performance during winter months since often a 
bird’s comb or wattle would freeze in the cool laying house. The 
spare cockerels were sold to other hatching egg flocks. Heat was not 
used in these years to keep the barns warm. In the late thirties and 
carly forties artificial light (usually in the form of a coal oil lantern 
hung from the ceiling) was used for a few hours in the evening just 
to give the birds a longer day and stimulate egg production. 

The birds that were on the ROP program were handled with 
more care and attention because they were worth more money. The 
nests used were trap nests that closed when a hen went into it. 
Nests were checked every half hour to let out the birds who had 
an egg. Eggs were numbered and recorded on charts in the egg 
room. Better-performing birds had many of their offspring kept for 
the following year. The purpose of ROP was to produce birds of 
better meat quality and birds that laid more eggs in a year. 

In the forties and fifties a lot of pullorum was found in some 
areas of Alberta. All birds to be used for hatchery egg supply had to 
be blood tested and banded. The poultry inspectors who came to 
Neerlandia spent two weeks in the area each time since there were 
many hatching-egg flocks there. (Most flocks were small — from 
one hundred to four hundred birds.) By 1975 this blood test was 
discontinued because the county was declared pullorum-free. 
Gradually the number of poultry farms decreased, although the 
size of the flocks increased. 

By the 1980s flock size has increased greatly. Barns are warmed 
by natural gas or coal units. Neerlandia has several white egg 
producers with all birds in cages, two producers hatching eggs for 
broiler type birds, two broiler producers, one roaster producer, and 
a started pullet operator. 





White egg producers keep flocks of 5000-10000 White 
Leghorns. The chickens are kept in wire or plastic cages which hold 
from three to six birds each. 

Abin near the barn holds ten to twenty tons of feed — mostly 
wheat and supplements — and an auger brings it from the bin into 
the feeders in the barn which are regulated by clocks. When a 
feeder is full, an electric eye above it shuts it off. Each cage has a 
nipple drinker to supply water. 

A bird lays approximately twenty dozen eggs in twelve 
itionths. They get about thirteen to sixteen hours of ighta day and 
since there are no windows in the barns the farmer can control light 
for better production. Eggs are collected twice a day. The eggs roll 
onto a belt, and a motor by the header pulls the eggs to the front of 
the row. The header has a finger which takes the eggs to the center 
of the egg table where they are packed into crates. 

There is a plastic belt under each row of chickens which collects 
droppings; the belt is rolled twice a week for cleaning. The drop- 
pings go into a pit under the floor at the end of the barn, and the pit 
is emptied every two-and-one-half to three months. There is less 
work involved in this operation than when the farmers had only 





Which mother would you prefer — 
the goose or the bantam? 
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one thousand birds but had to feed them by hand and clean the 
droppings out with a fork. 


All segments of the poultry industry are controlled by provin- 
cial marketing boards and enly farmers who have a quota can keep 
flocks. Imported heavy-cross birds are used for the broiler trade, 
although there are still some light-heavy crosses (dual-purpose 
birds) in the country. Besides these domestic birds there are some 
wild prairie chickens and ruffed grouse and many Hungarian par- 
tridges in the area. 
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Homesteaders. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Dutch Settlement 

“Before families from the Netherlands established the farming 
settlement of Neerlandia in 1912, the area was an isolated wilderness. 
‘Transportation routes were poor and water saturated the uncleared 
land. These harsh realities did not prevent the Dutch settlers from, 
recognizing the potential of the area. Their devotion to Christian values 
and belie in the Calvinist work ethic contributed to the success of the 
agricultural industry in the district. Today, model farms and a strong 
Dutch-Canadian community are the results of ther efforts, 








Tr one is travelling west down Highway 18, about six miles past 
Freedom, he is likely to miss this sign marking an historic site. 
Another half-mile farther west isa sign indicating that the approach 
road to Neerlandia, Secondary Highway #769 N., is coming up on 
the right. Within fifteen minutes, having driven on smooth pave- 
ment through rolling countryside, the traveller will have reached 
the Dutch settlement: an effortless and pleasant drive making it 
difficult to imagine that at one time coming to Neerlandia was an 
arduous journey. 


a 
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During the spring of 1912 three Dutch immigrant families left 
Edmonton for Township 62, Range 3, West of the 5th Meridian, 
They were Jan and Johanna Oldegbers with their son John, Koop P. 
and Minke Mast with their son Henry, and Douwe and Beltje 
Terpsma with five of their children; Florence, Ada, Arthur, Tena, 
and Norman. It took them approximately two to three weeks to 
cover the distance of ninety tiles. There were many reasons why. 
this journey took so long to complete. First of all, the means of 
transportation necessitated a slow pace. The families travelled with 
ox-drawn wagons and the men were inexperienced in handling or 
driving these animals. The oxen were bought in anticipation of the 
trip as the people, while they were in the city, went about on foot. 
The Jan Oldegbers family and the Koop P. Mast family travelled 
together to their homesteads. At first John Anema and Simon 
Tiemstra accompanied them with horse teams, However, it soon 
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proved impossible to use the horses as they sank into the mud up to. 
their bellies. The two men left the group and returned to Edmonton 
with the horses. Jan then purchased an ox and a bull to pull his 
wagon and the group travelled on with two ox-drawn wagons. It is 
believed that they followed the Klondike Trail from Edmonton in a 
northwesterly direction through Belvedere and continued on the 
‘Trail ina northerly direction until they reached Township 60, Range 
3, West of the 5th Meridian. Upon leaving the Klondike Trail they 
would have gone in a northeasterly direction, probably entering 
‘Township 61 through Section 3. This assumption as to their route is 
based on the likelihood that they travelled basically the same route 
as the surveyor of Township 62, Allan Findlay, in 1910. He reports 
going north on a road from the Mellowdale Post Office, which was 
located at the NE 22-60-3-5. If followed, this road would run into the 
trail beside which these first three families had their cabins. 
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Earty Roures to NEERLANDIA 











Douwe Terpsma and his family took a different route to their 
homestead. They took the St. Albert Trail north from Edmonton 
and then continued on the main road north all the way to Clyde. 
They were only as far as Morinville, however, when they encoun- 
tered muddy roads. After reaching Clyde they headed west over 
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rough roads and trails through Edison, Rossington, and Dussel- 
dort. A short distance from Dusseldor! they headed north through 
the Naples district and then, going cross-country in a north- 
westerly direction, entered Township 61 through the Big Timber 
southeast of 14-61-3-5. 

The trip for all three families was a nightmare. The trails were 
winding, going through bush country with sloughs and creeks 
with no bridges; and on the trail itself were mud holes and fallen 
trees. Travelling as they did in the spring, the way was more difficult 
as they had to go through or around the mud holes, sloughs, and 
creeks rather than pass over them with a sleigh, as was possible in 
the winter season. Undoubtedly rainy conditions and spring run- 
off made crossing the Pembina River a hazardous undertaking. All 
the obstacles encountered meant time spent in unloading the wag- 
‘ons, pulling them through the soupy mud holes or creeks, and then 
reloading them again. It has been recounted that the Oldegbers 
group used logging chains and both teams to get a single wagon ata 
time through the sloughs. Often furniture or trunks would be left 
behind at a farm or in a shack along the way and most of these 
possessions were never retrieved. 
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In order to lighten the load the women and children, who may 
initially have had the privilege of riding on the wagons, would have 
had to walk through the difficult places. Imagine the women hold- 
ing their skirts up in a vain attempt to keep them from getting 
soaked and caked with mud. Shoes and stockings were doubtless 
soggy and wet and, because of this, perhaps the children were 
allowed to go barefoot at times. In addition the swarms of mos- 
quitoes and other insects made things miserable for man and beast. 
Noregular stopping places are mentioned in connection with those 
who made this first trip to Neerlandia. It can be presumed that they 
slept either outside, perhaps under the wagons and maybe the 
women and children in them, or in empty and abandoned barns or 
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cabins. It is also likely that some help in the way of food and 
supplies for them and their teams was given by farmers along the 
way. These families, being faithful to their Christian tradition, did 
not travel on Sunday, their day of rest. One can easily understand 
why under these circumstances it was a two to three-week journey 
from Edmonton to bring them to their homestead quarters in Town- 
ship 61. Imagine too the condition of these people upon their arrival 
at their cabins — a weary group with soiled clothing and flesh, 
whose harder tasks were yet ahead. 

The settlers who came later drove horse or ox-drawn wagons 
and chose to follow the same route as the Terpsmas to come to their 
homesteads. Due to the experiences of the first families they de- 
cided to avoid travelling in the spring. They went through the small 
towns of St. Albert, Morinville, and Clyde reportedly on “fairly 
good” clay roads. From Clyde they headed west on a graded road 
journeying through bush country with fewer settlements. The fur- 
ther west they went the poorer the road conditions became. The 
first day from Edmonton it was possible to do thirty miles but each 
day following their mileage would decrease. The distance that 
could be covered depended a lot on the weather. For example, if it 
rained on the way, they would take shelter in any building they 
could find until the sun shone again. Approximately nine miles 
from Clyde was the town of Westlock and about ten miles farther 
west was a small town called Rossington. At Rossington the Pei 
bina River had to be crossed. From 1912 to 1916 this was done by 
riding across on a current-driven ferry. In 1916 a wooden-decked 
bridge with a steel-structured overhead was built between sections 
4 and 9 of Township 60, Range 1, West of the 5th Meridian. This 
fifteen-foot-wide bridge was built low and was often within inches 
of being under water during spring run-off. In the winter, if the 
snow was melted off the bridge, the deck had to be packed with 
snow before it was crossed. If there was more than one sleigh and 
team waiting to go across, the teams would be doubled up to pull 
each sleigh over individually. 

After crossing the Pembina, the road followed just north of the 
course of the river for about six miles to the settlement of Dussel- 
dorf. Until the late 1920s there were a couple of stopping places here 
used not only on the settlers’ first trip to their homesteads, but also 
on subsequent trips to Westlock and Edmonton. The stopping place 
most often frequented by the Dutch settlers was the Richard South- 
worth farm (SE 3-60-2-5). The road went right through their farm, 
the bam being on one side and the house on the other side. The trip 
from Edmonton to Dusseldorf could be accomplished in good 
weather with a team of horses in three or four long days. 





Dolly (Southworth) Fountain was a teenager at the time when 
the first Dutch settlers went through in 1911 and 1912. Her family 
provided the landseekers with lodging and also prepared meals for 
them. Dolly Fountain recalls that some returned with their families 
a few weeks later and again stayed at their place. Mr. Southworth, 
who was “religious too”, enjoyed the stays of the Dutch and viewed 
them as nice, good-living people. Dolly remembers a Mr. Mast 





‘Richard Southworth farmyard. 
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holding a worship service in Dutch in their home one Sunday and 
also times when Dick Baker would play piano during his stays. Elsie 
(Munsterman) Thompson, whose parents also had a stopping place 
in Dusseldorf, recalls a Willem de Groot who walked to their place 
from Clyde with a grandfather clock tied to his back. 


When the train went through to Clyde in 1912 and to Westlock 
in 1913, many of those who came to Neerlandia could take this faster 
means of transportation. The trip to Clyde from Edmonton took 
about three-and-a-half hours and from there those bound west 
could take Marshall's Stage. This stage, capable of carrying six to 
eight passengers and their luggage, was a democrat pulled by a 
team of mules or horses. Around 1915 Marshall also began using a 
truck with two double seats and a van compartment in the back for 
the luggage. In the winter a covered sled was used for transporting 
the passengers. Initially the stage went as far as Dusseldorf, where 
the driver and passengers would spend the night at one of the 
stopping places. The next morning the driver would return to 
Westlock. Those going to Neerlandia had to walk the remaining 
fifteen to sixteen miles, carrying whatever luggage they might 
have. 


A Trip To Edmonton 

Istayed at home for awhile after George was born (1915) to help 
Mother, but I had to be back at my job in the city by the fourth of 
November. I had to walk to Dusseldorf to catch the stage. I left 
during the day but I got lost in the Naples area. I finally found the 
right road again, but by then it was late at night. My hands were 
freezing cold and icicles were hanging from my skirt. [finally got to 
a stopping place in Dusseldorf at 2:00 in the morning. There was a 
girl downstairs in the kitchen talking to a policeman. She motioned 
me upstairs where there was a room with a stovepipe coming 
through the floor from downstairs. I was so cold I stood beside the 
stovepipe and wrapped my skirt around it to warm up. I had 
nothing to eat and didn’ ‘t sleep. much, At four or five o'clock I heard 
the bells of Marshall's stage. Charlie Marshall and Johnny Finch 
were driving the sleigh with mules. It was too cold to sit on the 
sleigh so I walked behind it to keep warm. At Rossington a horse 
team was waiting on the other side of the river. We had to go across 
by boat, which had to break ice as it went. With the other sleigh we 
travelled to Clyde, where I caught the train to Edmonton. A minis- 
ter on the train shared his lunch with me. 
Florence (Terpsma) Baker 


The last part of the trip, which took a day to complete, was the 
most difficult as the countryside was now covered with timber and 
the trail was rough; it went around big trees and through sloughs, 
mud holes, and creeks. Ben Lievers relates that they measured the 
depth of the mud with a long stick to see if it would be safe for the 
horses to get through. Some settlers may have followed a road 
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which went west all the way to Old Barrhead, where the stage route 
also later ended. Most of them however, seem to have taken a trail 
northward about one-and-one-half miles west of Dusseldorf. This 
trail went north to Naples and then in a northwesterly direction to 
Simon Tiemstra’s farm at the NW 14-61-3-5. If they did follow the 
road to Old Barrhead they would have gone north from there four 
to six miles, cut east for one mile, and then gone north again at 
either the Mellowdale Post Office (NE 22-60-3-5) or, after 1914, at the 
Davis Corner (SE 3-61-3-5). This trail was described by the surveyor 
Allan Findlay in 1910 as “boggy in a couple of places and somewhat 
blocked up by windfalls”. 

No matter where Township 61 was entered, it was acknowl- 
edged that the entrance to Neerlandia was the location of Simon 
Tiemstra’s farm. From Tiemstra’s north for a distance of approx- 
imately three miles the trail was referred to as Jasper Avenue. This 
‘was a tongue-in-cheek parallel to one of the main roads in Edmon- 
ton. Most of the early settlers lived along this trail and it was the 
only way into Neerlandia for about sixteen years. It was the heart of 
the Dutch settlement and so the name proved appropriate. Jasper 
Avenue wasa straight narrow trail with Bush on either side and had 
the inevitable mud holes. The mud holes were quite a nuisance as 
they could not be gone around and so everyone went through them 

or tried to. If it rained for a couple of days no one could get 
through on the trail. When the trail was wet, after a rain or in the 
spring, it would often happen that the wagons would sink axle deep 
in the mud. Due to such early road conditions, a team of oxen was 
preferable to a team of horses. The oxen were better equipped 

hy scaly to go through soft muddy spots because oftheir coven 

\ooves. A horse's hoof, when sank into the wet ground, caused a 
suction action which made it very difficult for the horse to pull it 
back out. On the other hand, when an ox sank into the ground it 
was able to pull itself out. It was physically able and strong enough 
to, but the question would often be: Did if want to? Simon Tiemstra 
had to deal with this temperament of the oxen one day. He was on 
Jasper Avenue about one-and-one-half miles north of his place 
when his team of oxen, which were hitched toa wagon, got stuck in 
a mud hole. He used his whip with little effect, as the oxen laid 
down in the mud hole and would not get up. In his frustration he 
said: “The evil one is in the oxen and before he gets out of the oxen 
and into me I will go home.” He then walked home and had lunch. 
After the meal was over his wife suggested that he should go back 
and get the oxen off the trail. When he returned to the mud hole the 
oxen had, of their own volition, gotten out of their predicament and 
were grazing beside the road. Another homesteader commented: 
“One thing I learned is that an ox will not back up.” However, this 
‘was probably due to the fact that an oxen team was not fitted with a 
breeching harness as was a horse team. 

Approximately one mile north of Tiemstra’s, Shoal Creek 
flowed through, cutting across Jasper Avenue. At first there were 
two flattened logs laid across the banks at the edge of the creek for 
those crossing on foot. During spring run-off the water level would 
rise and stream over these logs. Another problem when fording the 
creek were its steep banks. Often the oxen had to be coaxed into 
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entering the water. Once through the teamster would have to goad 
them into scrambling up the opposite bank. Some people would get 
off their wagons, ford across on foot, and then the oxen and wagon 
would struggle across without the additional load. A few settlers 
would choose to remain on board the wagon while it crossed. Ben 
Lievers recalled his family’s first crossing of Shoal Creek. Alice 
Lievers was sitting on the wagon with her baby and asked: “Where 
is the bridge?” 


“There!” replied Lievers and pointed toa log laying across. “We 
have to go through the creek.” 

“Oh, let me off!” she replied. 

“Can you walk over that log with your baby on your arm?” 

“No! No!” 

“Then sit tight and hold on!” 

Fortunately they went through without any mishap. Later the 
creek banks were sloped and a timber bridge was putin. This bridge 
consisted of two logs about ten feet apart laid across from bank to 
bank with additional logs fastened on top of them. Often the creek 
would flood in the spring and be completely impassable. 


Shoes, Boots, and Rubbers 


In the pioneer days of Neerlandia, the winters were usually 
cold with lots of snow. Homes having only one-board floors were 
cold so most housewives wore felt shoes. In the fall the children, got 
warm footwear, usually moccasins with low rubbers to cover them. 
If the snow was dry only moccasins were worn — generally with 
two pairs of socks or stockings and felt insoles in them. But if it was 
mild weather rubbers were worn over them. Many also wore felt 
shoes with low rubbers over them. Sometimes shoe pacs were 
worn. They were of a harder leather and since they had a double 
sole sewn on the bottom could be worn without rubbers. Rubber 
boots were usually worn in the spring (and all winter by some 
people), but were not warm. 

Later felt socks with low rubbers came into use and also buck- 
Jed and lined cloth overshoes to wear over dress shoes. Some 
people wore several pairs of socks and only low rubbers with felt 
soles in them. 
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Footwear 


In the early years of the settlement many families could not 
afford footwear forall family members year-round. Out of necessity 
the children went barefoot from summer until the first frost. The 
children who had to travel daily to school on foot would often get 
blisters on their feet. The footwear available was made of leather, 
canvas, felt, or rubber. Sunday shoes were a real luxury and these 
black patent leather shoes worn by the girls were generally received 
through boxes of goods from the Red Cross or The Salvation Army. 
Wooden shoes, which were worn in the homeland of the Nether- 
lands, were uncommon as the proper type of wood for their con- 
struction was not available in the area. 
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The original surveys of the land show road allowances every 
mile north and south and every two miles east and west. A road 
allowance was sixty-six feet in width but Jasper Avenue and the 
other early roads were only about twenty feet wide, with about ten 
feet of dirt down the centre. These roads or trails were meant for 
one-way traffic. Through the joint efforts of the settlers a roadway 
would first be cleared of bush with axes, then the stumps would be 
grubbed, and finally the trees would be burned off. Roots at the base 
of the trees would be removed, but their lateral roots and also those 
from trees beside the roadway would be left and occasionally cause 
problems. The roots would become exposed on the roadway when 
tuts formed around them, causing the wagons to jolt when passing 
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over the top of them. Due to the hard work involved in making a 
rough road and the other tasks the homesteaders had to accomplish 
to even survive, there were only a few main roads. Jasper Avenue 
went north from Tiemstra’s about three miles to the northeast 
corner of SE 34-61-3-5. The road then went west for a mile to the 
northwest comer of SW 34-61. This was called the Church Road, 
since the church was built on the northwest of SW 34-61 in 1915. This 
toad west was a forced road in that it was not on the surveyed road 
allowance. It was decided not to put the road through on the 
allowance one-half mile north because of the muskeg on the NW 
34-61. 

There was also a short trail from the church to the NE 28-61, 
when the school was built there in 1918. There was a wagon trail 
which entered Township 62 at the southwest of section 3, but this 
was not a main road until much later. East of Section 34 there was a 
trail chopped out in a fashion typical of other minor trails wherever 
the bush was lightest. This was a winding trail which led to the John 
Gelderman (NE 35-61) and Case Ingwersen (SE 35-61) farms, One 
more main trail came from the west along sections 15, 16, and 17 of 
Township 61, and connected with Jasper Ave. at the northeast 
corner of Koop Mast's quarter (NE 15-61). These were the main 
routes travelled by the homesteaders, because they were the only 
ones generally passable. They were used to go to the store at Davis! 
Corner and later to the Co-op store, to church, to school, and to visit 
one another. The roads were also the settlers’ line of communica- 
tion, as all messages had to be given in person. 

Other ways through the Townships were merely rough trails 
which cut across quarters and would be cut through wherever the 
clearing would be easiest with little attention paid to road al- 
lowances. A good example of this wasa trail which cut across the Jan 
Oldegbers’ farm. This trail exitted his bush at the northwest corner 
and went into the NW of 34 at the southeast corner. The trail ended 
at his married daughter's farm — the Schoonekamps’. Other trails 
were actually only footpaths followed by school children and used 
by all when the main roads were impassable by wagon. There was 
one footpath given the name of Pine Avenue which went west from 
Jasper Avenue along the southern edge of 34-61 to the school at the 
NE 28-61. 


A good illustration of what could happen when one did not 
follow a trail and attempted to take a shortcut occurred in the early 
twenties. Henry Kannegieter decided to cut through the muskeg 
south of section 35-61-3-5. He was on foot and before long found 
+himself stuck in the bog. He became frightened and start yelling for 
help. Fortunately Jan Oldegbers was haying in the area and heard 
Henry’scries. Upon his rescue Henry expressed his fear that he had 
imagined himself stuck for good and that he would never see “my 
Mina’, his wife, again. 

When the Church Road was built one-half of a mile south of the 
surveyed road allowance, Rients de Jager and Jan Oldegbers each 
donated four acres of their land for the roadway. It initially went as 
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faras Jasper Avenue but later farmers further to the east wanted the 
road to continue to their farms. To keep the road straight, the 
farmers on the south side of the road would have to give up some of 
their land. So Joe Holwerda came to Douwe Terpsmma and asked if 
he would give the four acres needed to build the road. Douwe was 
willing, but he already had two acres cleared there and a fence up 
along the boundary of his quarter. Joe said they would give him two 
wires back for a new fence. Since Jan Anema would have the benefit 
of keeping Terpsma’s original fence, he agreed to place a rail along 
the top of the new fence. The rail was needed so moose would see it 
and jump over the fence instead of through it. The road was put 
through to John Gelderman’s homestead (NE 35-61-3-5), but the 
new fence never had more than two wires. 


Until 1928 Neerlandia was under the jurisdiction of Local Im- 
provement District (L.I.D.) of Shoal Creek #610. Road foremen 
‘would be appointed by the provincial government for the various 
areas within the L.I.D. In Neerlandia Joe Holwerda became the first 
road foreman and he was responsible for looking after road im- 
provements, The L.LD would supply the equipment needed and 
initially this was a horse-drawn grader and a scraper. Grading in the 
settlement began around 1918 and the Church Road and Jasper 
‘Avenue were the first roads worked on. First of all a furrow would 
be plowed about fourteen feet from the centre on each side of the 
roadway, creating a v-shaped ditch. The grader would then bring 
the dirt up to the centre of the road and level it. This extra dirt down 
the centre and the furrows on each side of the road would serve to 
give the road some elevation. 

Generally three men and three teams of horses would be hired 
forthe grading job, Two four-horse teams, handled by one or two 
drivers, would pull the grader on the straight pull and a two-horse 
team with one teamster would be on the side hitch. Before the use 
of leaning wheels on graders, the graders had a tendency to go out 
dfline ag the blade would pull the hind end ofthe grader over. The 
team on the side hitch, which was hooked toward the back of the 
grader, had to compensate for this by pulling in the opposite direc- 
fion. These horses had to walk a bit sideways whenever the side 
draft became too strong and if the same team did this job for more 
than a few days the hair would wear off their legs and open sores 
would develop. The man driving the side hitch team had to walk all 
day whereas the driver (or drivers) ofthe straight pull teams would 
be able to sit or stand on the grader. Joe Holwerda stood on the 

fader and operated the two fair-sized wheels, which controlled 
the depth and slant of the blade, also known as the moldboard, 


The story is told that Arthur Terpsma was driving his fathers 
team on the side hitch for one whole week. When Douwe saw what 
his horses’ legs looked like he said: “No more — or not again until 
the sores are healed.” This of course caused a standstill until Jacob 
Olthuis agreed to drive the side hitch team. After a week he foo 
thought it should be someone else's turn. The next morning, an 
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hour earlier than regular starting time, Jacob hitched his team to the 
straight pull and sat down on the seat and waited patiently. When 
John Anema, who usually drove a straight pull team, arrived he 
was quite surprised to see Jacob sitting in’his seat. Soon anger 
overtook the feelings of surprise and it took Holwerda about an 
hour to straighten things out and begin the grading. 





Often scraper, which was similar in appearance toa big scoop 
shovel with two handles and pulled by two horses, would be used 
to fill the mud holes. This scraper with two handles was called a slip 
and could move one-half of a yard of dirt ata time. A scraper with a 
single handle and pulled by four horses was called a fresno. Dirt 
would be scraped into the bucket from the ditch or a field and 
dumped into the hole. 





A road drag was used periodically to smooth the ruts created 
by wet conditions. A drag was made of timbers and had a blade 
attached to it. The blade could be angled a bit with levers. The 
grader, which was shared with other areas in the district, was not 
always available and the road drag was used as a substitute. It could 
be operated by one man with a team of horses, which made it easier 


Leaning whee! grader. Sophie Ane 
‘ma, Joe Holwerda on grader c. 1931. 


Leaning wheel grader, 
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‘State of roads early spring, 


and more convenient to use than a grader when the need arose, 
Many different men operated the drag, as maintaining the roads 
was a community effort. The men and horses who worked on the 
roads were paid by the province's Public Works Department. 

Grading was done when the roads were dry; the grader was 
not used to push snow. In the winter some people would make their 
own snowplows or the snow would just be packed down with use, 
Due to all the bush, drifting was not a problem. In relation to road 
conditions the presence of frost for six months of the year was a 
Dlessing, as it eliminated the problem of travelling through mud. In 
spite of these early efforts toward road improvement, the going was 
still rough and slow. A good illustration of this was the fact that it 
would take the Tiemstras an hour-and-a-half to get to church from 
their home — a distance of three-and-one-half miles. 
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A lot of the roads or trails went through muskeg and swampy 
ground with poor drainage. Corduroy roads were constructed in 
these areas. During the winter sixteen to eighteen-foot poplar or 
tamarack logs, four to ten inches in diameter, were cut and hauled 
to the road site. They were laid side by side crosswise on the road 
and the following summer the logs would be covered with dirt 
using the scraper. These corduroy roads would be about sixteen feet 
wide so that two wagons could pass each other. 

At first the contiay made a firm roadbed, looked quite im- 
pressive, and could hold heavy vehicles. But the ground all around 
was usually wet in the spring and summer due to the continuous 
problem of poor drainage and heavy bush, and even the v-shaped 
ditches would be filled with water. With such conditions it was 
natural that the logs on the road would gush up and down when the 
wagons and horses would go over them. The corduroy was not bad 
when crossed on foot, but was hard on horses and also on the 
passengers in the wagons. Riding on the corduroy could be likened 
tobeing ina churn, and if the wagon hit a big pole a passenger could 
be bumped right off the wagon. Women who were pregnant es- 
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pecially felt the discomfort of being jostled and bumped about 
while riding on these roads, and would often remain home towards 
the end of their terms. 

After several years some of the logs would rot, causing a hole in 
the corduroy. When a wagon wheel sank into one of these holes it 
would be firmly stuck and the corduroy would have to be repaired. 
There was one stretch of corduroy, along the southeast of 28-61-3-5 
to the southeast of 21-61-2-5, which was not covered with dirt and 
for years was left bare. This was due to the lack of government funds 
forroad improvements. Because of general hard times, many found 
it difficult to pay their taxes. As a result some farmers paid their 
land taxes by deducting their road work hours from their tax bill. 






A4808/Provncial Archives of Alberta 


Joe Holwerda would call meetings during L.I.D. years to hear 
suggestions for road improvements for the upcoming year. The 
farmers would then lobby for the roads which they thought impor- 
tant. At one such meeting it was pointed out that the above-men- 
tioned stretch of corduroy should be covered. Holwerda said: “Yes, 
that corduroy should be covered this year.” Ben Lievers reportedly 
responded by saying: “A child knows that, but will it be covered?” It 
was no doubt difficult for Holwerda to decide what was always the 
fair thing to do for all concerned. Being a bachelor, it was known that 
Holwerda enjoyed visiting those farmers who had daughters. It was 
a fact that a lot of work was done on the east-west road which ran 
north of sections fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen in Township 61. 
This road led to the farm of Klaas Tuininga, who had seven daugh- 
ters. 


Corduroy roads. 
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DATE 


cuTSP CoNRSS?ONDENGE CLERK, 





Heertindiasalta. > 
Pay List 
Edmonton, August 19th, 1926. 
Sir: 
1am enclosing cheques for yourself and crew covering work 
done during the month of June Zist. to July 17th. under the above 


file numbers: 
Cheque 

Name No. Amount Signature of Receiver 

J. W Holwerda 57447 $104.00 

J. Olthuis: 57448 10.80 

W. Olthuis 57449 50.80 

W. Levers 57450 25.65 


B. Lievers 57451 24.75 
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V. Vrikke (sic) 57452 14.85, 
A. Nanninga 57453 33.70 
H.Schoonekamp 57454 19.80 
A. Emmerzael 57455 34.65 
L, Sturwold 57456 29.70 
€.0. Anderson 57457 14.85 
©. Bonstrom 57458 14.85 
J. Brand 57459 8.10 
J. Howey 57460 27.40 
J.W.Gelderman 57461 11.00 
E. Reitsma 57462 16.00 
S. Howey 57463 19.80 
G. Tiemstra 57464 19.80 
A. Tiemstra 57465 9.60 
J.Reitsma 57466 11.40 
H. Hiemstra 57467 22.05 
H. Kippers 57468 21.60 
W. Olthuis 57469 33.60 
C.Ingwerson (sic) 57470 2.50 

Every cheque should be signed for by the receiver and the list 
returned ‘to this Department for the purpose of our records. If 
however, any of the above cheques cannot be personally delivered 
within ten days, and without entailing extra expense the cheques 
should be returned to this Department along with the list. 

Your obedient servant, 
W.T. Aiken 
Chief Correspondence Clerk, 

J, W. Holwerda, Esq., 
Road Foreman, 
Neerlandia, Alberta. 


Another method of solving the problem of washouts in the low 
areas was the construction of culverts made of tamarack. First the 
men hired for the job would go to the bush to cut down the logs 
needed and drag them with horses to the roadside. Then they 
would dig a square trench across the road. Next, the two sides of the 
trench would be lined with logs which were nailed together and 
then braced. Crosspieces were attached to the top which would be 
covered again with logs. Finally a slip pulled by two horses was 
used to cover the logs with dirt. The culverts would be of varying 
sizes depending on the size of the washout. These culverts would 
sometimes be of little help. They froze up tight during the winter, 
and then during the spring break-up the water would run across the 
road on either side of the culverts rather than through them. These 
places caused a problem for anyone travelling witha loaded wagon 

ecause the wagon was bound to get stuck against the culverts 

By about 1920 the majority of the settlers had switched from 
‘oxen to the use of horses for work and travel. They were ridden 
bareback or with a saddle, and pulled the various wagons. Around 
1918 a livestock dealer travelled through the area and bought up 
some of the oxen for the slaughterhouse. The settlers in turn bought 
horses. Case Ingwersen sold all his cows in trade for a narrow- 
rimmed wagon and a team of horses. This was considered an 
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improvement since horses have a higher level of intelligence than 
oxen and moved along at a faster pace. As with the oxen however, 
the Dutchmen were inexperienced in handling the horses. At the 
time there was a higher demand than supply of good farm-raised 
horses. As a resulta lot of horses would be shipped in from the 
prairies and border towns such as Coutts and Sweetgrass and then 
‘would be sold at local auctions. The men from Neerlandia generally 
bought their horses at auctions in Barrhead or Westlock. 


Some Horse! 

Bill Olthuis, in a conversation with Albert M. Mast Sr, sug- 
gested that one horse was able to maneuver better than another in 
muddy conditions. Albert agreed, “You know that white mare I 
had? That horse could walk through a plate of soup without touch- 
ing the bottom.” 


The horses bought at the auction sales were generally smaller 
than a farm-raised horse, were quite young, and were not broken to 
any type of work. A horse that appeared quiet at a sale often would 
later prove to be quite frisky. Some of these horses broke very well 
and others gave their owners more pain and grief then they were 
worth, They would kick and bite, and strike out with their front 
hooves so fast that a person would find it difficult to get out of the 
way on time. One man had his pipe knocked from his mouth by a 
flying front hoof. Henry Michael reportedly harnessed his horses 
through a barn window for fear of getting kicked and Ben Lievers 
would call on his neighbour Jacob Olthuis to harness his green- 
broke team. Some individuals no doubt felt that the earlier major 
means of transportation, shank’s mare — that is, on foot, had its 
advantages. In all fairness to the horses, it should be noted that a 
balky horse's behavior may have been a reaction to an irritation 
which the farmer was unaware of because of his inexperience. 
Pethap it was a collar that didnot it properly or the horse had sore 
shoulders and was required to pull a load which was too heavy for 
him. Flying insects also troubled the horses. In bright weather and 
in the mornings the sandflies would be quite bothersome. In the 
evenings and in cloudy weather it would be the mosquitoes. If it 
was a sunny day the bull lies would appear. Bill Olthuis recalls that 
one night his horses walked around his cabin all night, They 
wanted to come in to escape the mosquitoes. Sometimes horses 
would seek refuge in abandoned buildings to get away from the 
flies. Once it happened that two of Dave Tuininga's horses wan- 
dered onto Oene Piers’ land (SE 28-61-3-5) and into an empty house 
there. The door shut behind them and they could not get out. A few 
days later they were found dead by Oene. At other times a horse 
would be found alive in an abandoned house. After tramping 
around inside for a while it would weaken the floor and fall through 
into the dirt cellar. When found such a horse would be helped out 
and the owner would be relieved to have his horse back safe and 
sound. In spite of such occurrences and other-mentioned prob- 
lems, horses were invaluable to the settlers. They played a major 
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role in the development of Neerlandia, Their endless work helped 
to build the roads and clear the land. In addition they hauled feed 
and firewood, skidded logs and brought them to the mill, and 
transported the grain and produce to market. 

‘There were a variety of horse-drawn vehicles used in Neerlan- 
dia from about 1918 until the early 1950s. The most frequently 
utilized was the farm wagon. Primarily it was used for hauling feed, 
produce, grain, and whatever else a farmer needed brought from 
one place fo another. If the wagon was employed to haul grain, extra 
boards would be fastened to the top of the wagon box. This six to 
twelve-inch extension would enable the box to hold about sixty- 
four bushels of grain. The entire wagon box could be removed anda 
purchased grain tank, which had sides that flared at the top over the 


wagon’s wheels, could be placed on the frame. If the grain was 
hauled in the winter, which was the easiest time to travel, the grain 
tank was placed on a bobsleigh and was pulled by a team of two or 
four horses. The grain tank could hold up to one hundred and fifty 
bushels of grain, which would be hauled to Westlock or, in later 
years, to Barrhead. The local farmers reportedly were a bit envious 








of Chris Voight, a Mellowdale farmer, who in 1924 had a huge grain 
tank capable of holding approximately two hundred and fifty bush- 
els. During harvest the wagon box was removed and the wagon 
fitted with a hayrack onto which the bundles would be pitched. The 
‘wagon frame could also be fitted with a flat rack. The wagon’s seat 
was built in such a way that its right side had abit of a spring to it and 
did not jar as much when the wagon would bump along. Some- 
times the wagon’s single front seat had a regular spring beneath it. 
‘The seat could hold three people and if there were more in the 
family they sat in the box behind. 

Eventually a few families acquired buggies or democrats to ride 
in, A buggy had a frame on springs and had a single seat. A 
democrat had a frame on springs but had a longer box than a buggy 


and had two seats. The rear seat could be removed, leaving a larger 
space in the back for carrying more people or other things. The 
Klaas Tuininga family had a large democrat, like a stagecoach, 
which had three seats on it. None of the buggies or democrats used 
in Neerlandia were covered and so the settlers had to protect 
themselves from the elements in whatever way they could. 





‘Democrat. Schoonekamps ready to leave. 


In the winter the wagon box was removed from its wheeled 
frame and was placed on runners for going through the snow. 
These sleighs, which had four runners, were called bobsleighs and 
had all the uses of the farm wagon. Cutters, which were about half 
of the size of a bobsleigh, were also used. Whereas bobsleighs were 
bought, cutters were often homemade. Lightly-built cutters were 
drawn by one horse and larger and heavier sleighs were drawn by 
two horses. The advantage of a cutter over a bobsleigh was that it 
was small and cozy with a high back and front to break the cold 
winds. In the winter many people would put a large stone in the 
coven of the wood stove on Saturday night in anticipation of poing to 
church on Sunday. By Sunday morning the stone would be quite 
hot and would then be wrapped in a blanket and placed in the 
cutter. The family would wrap a large blanket around themselves 
and the stone. They would be kept fairly comfortable withthe heat 
from the stone, even in very cold weather. 
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Going to church by wagon. Lievers 
fay Homy and Clays Stychors, 
1 
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A large barn had been built on the church property with about 
thirty double stalls. The horses were tied in the barn during the 
service. Although the barn was cold, the animals were sheltered 
from the biting cold winds. On very cold days the horses did not 
like to stand waiting very long. After being in the barn for an hour- 
and-a-half they were anxious to get going and would be fidgety. If 
‘one happened to have a team with a reputation for running away, 
they had to be held with a tight rein on those cold days. 

Many of the horses were green-broke. When these animals 
were hitched together as a team, they had to be watched very 
closely or they would go on a runaway. Horses can be spooked very 
easily and things such as birds, little rodents, and certain noises 
might also send them on a runaway. A quiet ride could quickly turn 
into a frightening experience. The wagon would creak and crack as 
it was bumped over the rough roads and the driver and passenger 
had to hang on tightly. A runaway team would race on with their 
heads held high until they either ran out of wind or ran off the road 
and become stuck in a fence or in trees beside the road. Then, after 
stopping and coming to their senses, they would behave as though 
nothing had happened. By the time the horses had stopped, 
however, the hamess and whatever they were hitched to would 
likely be tattered or in pieces. Occasionally a brave person would 
stop a runaway team by jumping up, grabbing the bridle, and 
pulling down one of the horses’ heads until the team slowed down 
and stopped. One horse on a runaway reared up and snagged 
himself on a wagon which was travelling in front of him. The horse 

ceived a large hole in its chest from this accident and died from its 

jury. The children were also aware of the dangers of a runaway. 
George Anema recalls that several times when he was a child on his 
way to school, a runaway team would be seen coming down the 
road at full speed. The children would yell “Runaway!” to wan 
other children on the road. They would all scurry to safety some 
distance from the roadside. Locally the most well-known runaway 
occurred along Jasper Avenue one hot July day in 1924. Case Ing- 
wersen was on his way south to get the mail. Suddenly his horses 
bolted and went through the ditch beside the road and he fell out of 
the wagon. As he fell his legs got caught in the spokes of one of the 
wagon wheels and were broken, 


What Horse? 


In the early thirties, one recent immigrant who had a large 
family and no transportation to go to church came to Dad. He 
borrowed a horse so that his whole family could go to church. That 
way the old lady could also go to church because she couldn’ walk 
that faz. When springtime came Dad said, “You better get that 
horse, we need it again.” 

So I went down to his place and said, “Ik kom het peerd 
ophalen (I-come to pick up the horse.)” 

“Wat,” he said, “Peerd? Ik heb hem al lang op. (What horse? I 
finished (eating) him a long time ago.)” 

Isaid, “What?” 
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“Ja, “he said, “Wel, ikhad geen gebruik voor hem meer. (Well, I 
didn’t need him anymore.)” 

Ican tell you I was really angry but Dad said, “No, never mind. 
We don’t know nothing about it. Let it go.” Then I thought I would 
ask about the cutter, because I had built that myself. 

“We used that for firewood,” was the reply. 

Sometime later he came over and asked, “Feb je ook nog stro? 
(Do you still have straw?)” 

‘Dad said, “Wel, je hoef toch geen hooi voor een dooi paard. 
(You certainly don’t need hay for a dead horse.)” 

“Nee, “hesaid, “Maar wel voor een levenden koe. (No, but you 
do for a live cow.)” 

Gerrit Ingwersen 


Runaway Horses 
In the early days in Neerlandia, the people would ride to 
church in a buggy or cutter. One Sunday after church, my dad 
hitched his horses to the cutter. This cutter had two seats. George, 
my youngest brother, was with Dad in the front seat. Mrs. A. 
Wierenga quite often rode with us. So Mother Terpsma and Mrs. 
Wierenga were in the back seat. They had gone but a short distance, 
when Gerben and Trientje Tiemstra caught up to them also travel- 
ling in a cutter. They had a sleigh bell on the harness of the horse. 
This bell seemed to frighten my dad's horses and they took off in 
high speed. The idea of getting out of the cutter as quick as they 
could seemed to strike both ladies at the same time — both of them 
rolled out of the sleigh —one on either side. When Gerben saw this 
he stopped until my dad could contro! his horses. 
Norman Terpsma 


Another Runaway Team 

Ekke Wierenga and his sisters went blueberry picking years 
ago. When they got close to the Athabasca River going down a hill, 
the horses bolted. Wierenga said to his sisters, “Remain seated, I 
will control them when we get down the hill.” But one of his sisters, 
Johanna, doubted this and feared they might land in the riverso she 
jumped overboard and while she was doing this her dress hooked 
(ona nail. This ripped her dress from top to bottom. After having 
this pinned up, they went berry picking. 





Norman Terpsma 


A well-trained horse or team of horses hitched to a cutter or 
sleigh needed very little attention. They would jog along at a steady 
pace and if they met another sleigh they would pass of their own 
accord and then go back into the traffic lane. Often a team would be 

iven free rein, enabling the driver to cover himself with his 
Franket, The horses would stop when they roached home. On one 
cold night Norman Terpsma gave his team free rein as he snuggled 
down in his blanket for a sleep. Norman awoke with a start to find 
himself on a neighbour's yard. The horses had lost their direction 
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and had wandered onto the neighbour's yard. Unfamiliar with the 
grounds, they had brushed into the side of the neighbour's barn 
causing the wagon to jar against it. 


In the late twenties several men, travelling by car, went to a 
horse auction at a stockyard on U6th Street in Edmonton. This sale 
was larger than the ones they usually attended in Barrhead and 
Westlock. The horses came from southern Alberta and most were 
unbroken. About twenty horses of varying sizes, ages, and colours 
were bought by men from Neerlandia and neighbouring areas. 
John Kippers, ike Nanninga, and Bill Olthuis volunteered to drive 
the horses home. The three men each picked a likely-looking horse 
to ride. Bill first chose a nice-looking gray, but it proved to be 
unbroken and he soon chose another. As soon as they were ready to 
go the horses were turned loose. That was fun! The horses scattered 
‘nall directions with Bill, Ike, and John in pursuit. Some of them got 
into farmer Janssens stooks (where the municipal airport now is). 
Eventually the horses were all rounded up and headed out of the 
city. Men and horses were accompanied by Jack Tuininga and Joe 
Holwerda, who went by car. Along the way, one of the horses went 
down a side road, and Joe and Jack went after it with the car and 
brought it back. Outside the city, the likelihood of the horses wan- 
dering away was minimized since the roads were fenced in, so Jack 


and Joe motored home. Travelling down the roads and trails with 
the horses was not a problem because traffic was light. At night the 
men would stop at a farmer's place. After they had given the horses 
oats bought from the farmer and had watered them, the men would 
bed down outside with the horses. The trip home took three days 
with stops to deliver horses at Lunnford, Barrhead, Mellowdale, 
and Naples. 


In the early twenties, a few cars were bought by the residents of 
Neerlandia. One of the first cars was bought in 1923 by John Terp- 
‘sma. This cat, as did the other early cars, served a good purpose in 
emergencies John’s car was used to take Ingwersen to the hospital 
after his runaway accident. When some people saw the first cars 
they reportedly said: “We are not up to that here yet. We better stay 
with horse and buggy for awhile.” There were many reasons why 
the majority of Neerlandians did not own a car for another two 
decades. A primary factor was the condition of the roads. Although 
the roads had been improved somewhat by grading, and better 
timber bridges had been built over Shoal Creek on Jasper Avenue 
and on the road going west from Koop Mast’s place, the cars and 
trucks ran into constant difficulties. The main road problems were 
the mud holes and the general wet conditions in the spring and 
summer, Due to poor drainage and low spots, the ditches would fill 
with water. There was no way that a car or truck could get through 
these places without being pulled by a team of horses. The general 
impassability of roads in spring and summer was experienced by 
John Olthuis, who ran a freight-hauling truck from 1923-24. His 











brother Bill would have to go with his team and pull John’s truck 
through a mud hole just south of Jasper Avenue. Bill would then go 
cross-country and pull John through another mud hole just west of 
Naples Road on Highway 18. This was typical of conditions that 
existed for almost twenty more years. Fred Toebes, whose parents 
homesteaded the NW 10-62-3-5, recalls living alongside the main 
toad from Neerlandia to Vega in the early 1930s. “The road at that 
time was no more than a dirt trail, which had been plowed up and 
levelled a bit by using a drag pulled by horses. This road served 
very well for horse-drawn traffic, but when the first cars and trucks 
came into the country these dirt roads presented many problems. I 
remember well one really bad mud hole just a little north of our 
gate, in which every vehicle would get stuck. Whenever I heard a 
car or truck coming down the road I would run to this mud hole and 
hide in the bush and watch all the action. With poles cut from the 
roadside trees and with much pushing and prying, the vehicles 
would be freed and on their way. I would then return home and 
wait for the next vehicle to come along. From some of these encoun- 
ters, I picked up a whole new vocabulary which I was forbidden to 
use, even on the dog.” 





Due to the combination of rough roads and the poor quality of 
the tires, which tended to bruise easily, there were many flat tires. 
Fortunately the first cars were provided with tire repair kits. Other 
needed repairs were usually makeshift and reflected the ingenuity 
of the car owner. Other deterrents to buying a car were the cost 
factor and the unavailability of fuel. Some of the first car owners 
would try to run their cars on coal oil when they could not get gas. 
When the Depression years came all these problems were accentu- 
ated. Few could afford to run their cars and some would set them on 
blocks in their yard. 
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Hendrik and Willemina ter Horst. 


‘Scenes ike this were common in wet 
weather, 1930s. Note ear bonnets 
worn by the horses to give them 
‘some protection from the sandflies 
which would swarm in and around 
their ears. The coverings were sewn 
tom flour sacks and enclosed each 
‘ear ina cloth sheath, 





Joe Baker, Ed Visser, c. 1926. 
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As in earlier hard times, many found it difficult to pay their 
taxes. With a decrease in revenue the Municipal District of Shoal 
Creek #610, which had been formed in 1928, could not afford all the 
road improvements needed. Even the councillors, who were re- 
sponsible for road conditions, hada cut in pay. However, soon after 
the election of the first councillor for the Neerlandia area, Joseph 
Baker, the M.D. purchased a horse-drawn grader solely for tse in 
his division. This grader proved to be a wise investment as it was 
put to good public and private use for over twenty-five years. 


Leaning whee! grader pulled by trac. 
tor, 1944, 


By 1924 the Co-op store had moved to the southwest of the NW 
3461-3-5, directly across from the church and kitty corner to the 
school, and this area became known as the Centre of Neerlandia. 
The Centre was the new heart of the community but Jasper Avenue, 
one mile to the east, had continued to serve as the main route into 
and out of Neerlandia. This was because of the obstacle of the bare 
corduroy which went south along the southeast of 28-61-3-5 and the 
existence of a small lake at the SE 9-61-3-5. The people who lived 
south and southwest had to go east to Jasper Avenue and then west 
again a mile on the Church Road to reach the Centre. To travel to 
Barthead everyone had to go south on Jasper Avenue up to Davis’ 
Corner, then west for one mile, and link up with the road running 
south through Mellowdale to Old Barrhead corner, Two major road 


projects, which provided a direct north-south road from Neerlan- 
dia to Old Barrhead, were undertaken during the early years of 
M.D. #610. The bare corduroy south of the Centre was covered 
sometime around 1928 and a corduroy-based road was built in 1930 
around the lake. Since travel was slow the new main road meant 
considerable savings in travel time. It became known as the 
Neerlandia Road. 


Was the Sermon Just Too Long? 
In those days nobody seemed to know anything about anti- 
freeze. In the winter when it was cold we used to put hot water in 
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the radiator to get it started and keep it from freezing. When we'd 
‘get to church, we would throw a blanket over the radiator to keep it 
warm a little longer. Halfway through the sermon the minister used 
to give up a number of the psalms to sing so everybody who had a 
car outside could go out to run their cars awhile to warm them up. 
Otherwise the car would be frozen by the time we'd come out after 
the sermon. I think we did that for a few years until there were some 
brands of antifreeze coming on the market. No more missing part of 
the sermon then. 

Sadie Tiemstra 


Van Der Woude’s Car 

“Van Der Woude had a used car, an Essex, and it was using 
quite a bit of oil. Pete Louws, a bachelor who lived close by [Siebren] 
Tiemstra’s had a mechanical mind. And he says to Van Der Woude, 
‘Tiloverhaul that car for you.” So he did and brought it back and Van 
Der Woude paid him. And that very afternoon he says to me. 

‘Gerrit’ he says, ‘You want to come along with me? We are 
going for a ride — I want to try out the car.’ I says, 

“Okay, sure.’ 

‘We'll go around the block,’ he says, ‘All the way to Raymond 
Baker, Tiemstra, Anema, and back to the store.’ So okay, fine. “You 
drive’, he says to me. And I had never driven a car. ‘Makes no 
difference,’ he says, “You drive’. So Igot in there. We started out — 
it was in the wintertime and in low gear we moved along. And as 
soon as I shifted into second it stalled. Sounded like the motor. 
‘Heh’, he says, ‘That must be some overhauling that die Pete gedaan 
heeft/ Anyhow, we'll keep going.” We kept going and we never got 
into second gear. So I says to him, 

“How are we ever going to get up the hill by Shoal Creek there 
‘once we get down over that bridge” 

‘Idon’t know,’ he says. don’t know. Maybe we'll have to get 
someone to pull us up.’ Anyhow, we got down there. We tried to get 
up the hill. No way, low gear, we stalled. So finally I says to him, 

“What is this here, sitting there, that little stick sitting right 
here?” 

‘Oh,’ he says, That's emergency brake. Is it on?’ I say, 

‘Idon‘t know’. So he pushed on it and ja, back it come and 
away we went up the hill. Like nobody's business. We had him in 
high gear — we had to open the windows already for the smell in 
the car.” 

Gerrit Ingwersen 


In the early 1940s, Gerrit Kippers owned a 1940 De Soto car. It 
ran well, but it had one bad habit. The roads were rough and bumpy 
and the muffler would break off close to the carburetor and then a 
fire would start. Clara and the girls would jump out while Gerrit 
threw sand on the fire to extinguish the flames. That did the trick, 
but then the sand would have to be cleaned off again before they 
could proceed. 





Dominee in his car 
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In the late thirties a few families acquired cars but the road 
conditions and the cost and maintenance of the cars were still a 
problem. After World War Il, a lot of improvements and develop- 
ments occurred. In February 1943 the Municipal District of Westlock 
#562 was formed and Neerlandia was included in this new district. 
A motorized grader owned by this municipality was used occasion- 
ally to grade the main roads in Neerlandia. Steel-wheeled tractors 
came into use and doubtless dug up the roads with their steel lugs, 
undoing the work of the grader. Cars, which had been scarce 
during the war, became available for purchase and, as well, more 
people were able to afford them. Gas could now be conveniently 
procured by the barrel in Neerlandia at C. K. Mast’s. 


‘The majority of post-war Dutch immigrants, however, still 
relied on horse and wagon for their transportation, The horses 
would shy away from approaching cars or would jump sideways 
when passed. Norman Terpsma experienced this one winter day. 
He was bringing John Roth, who lived at the SW 15-61-3-5, home on 
the sleigh when a car passed them on the main road. It had snowed 
alot the day before and the road had since been plowed out, leaving 
the surface quite slippery. As the car passed it spooked one of the 
horses and away they went, as fast as the horses could carry them. 
Since the road was slippery there was no way Norman could rein 
them in toa stop. He pulled on one line and drove the horses into 
the loose snow at the edge of the road. One horse fell in the process, 
causing the snaps to break and also the yoke. The horse which had 
caused the runaway pulled the sleigh on top of the fallen animal. 
The bobsleigh came to a stop on top of the fallen horse. This horse 
struggled underneath the sleigh causing Norman and John to bob 
upand down in the box. Norman got out of the box and managed to 
catch the runaway horse by its bridle. After some maneuvering he 
was able to get the runaway horse to pull the sleigh off the fallen 
animal. To his surprise the horse under the sleigh was all right. 
John, a bit shaken by the harrowing experience, kept saying “Crazy 
horses! Crazy horses!” Fortunately they did make it safely home. 





In 1944 the Neerlandia Co-op had made a request to the provin- 
cial government for eleven-and-one-half miles of gravel from Old 
Barrhead corner to the store. Some years later pit run, which was 
coarse sand mixed with stone, was obtained from natural sand pits 
located in northeast Neerlandia and put on the main road. The sand 
pits were in section 1 of 62-3-5 and sections 6 and 7 of 62- The 
cost of the application of the pit run was to be shared three ways. 
The provincial government was to pay one-third, the municipal 
district one-third, and the farmers one-third. The farmers were to 
pay ona sliding scale in relation to their proximity to the road. The 
store contributed twenty-five dollars towards the cost in 1949 but it 
is not known if the other monies were collected from the farmers. 
Only the main road received this special treatment and it was a 
significant first attempt at making an all-weather road. 

To protect this road surface and other roads in the area, road 
bans came into effect by a municipal act. Bans were placed on trucks 
and tractors when road conditions were such that the weight would 
damage the road surfaces. During the bans farmers would haul 
their produce by wagons, which were not affected by the bans, or 
by halfloaded half-ton trucks to Old Barrhead. The freight trucks 
would meet them at Old Barrhead corner and haul the produce to 
market. 





On the way home the gravelled roads were rough and the mud 
roads were muddy. I helped the truck driver to unload freight and 
put his chains on when he hit the mud holes. 

Ted Reitsma 
Grade 5 
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Progress could also be seen in the construction of bridges 
crossing Shoal Creek. The creek at the SE 16-61-3-5 had a wooden 
bridge which had been constructed in 1928. This bridge eventually 
rotted and was replaced by a cement culvert. In the spring of 1948 
the creek flooded and this culvert was washed away. A rowboat had 
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Bridge being built over Shoal Creek, 
© 1928. 
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Herman Gelderman on road north of 
his farm, spring 1950s. 


to be used to take the people across the creek. On the south side 
they would be met by Art or Dick Fisher who would then take them 
to Barrhead by car. Rae Visser and Eve Emmerzael were taken to 
Barrhead hospital in this way when their babies were due. The 
roadway was repaired and another cement culvert was put in. In 
1955 a permanent steel culvert replaced the cement one and effec- 
tively eliminated the problem of road washout at this location. On 
the road formerly known as Jasper Avenue, the bridge crossing 
Shoal Creek was upgraded in the early sixties. The old bridge was 
replaced by a twenty-two-foot wide treated-timber bridge with a 
prestressed concrete top. At the same time the slope of the hill was 
cut down and the road was built up to improve the grade 

In 1955 the Municipal District of Barrhead #106 was formed 
and the new councillors tried to impress upon the provincial gov- 
ernment the need for improved roads. There were roughly twelve 
miles of gravelled road and only three graders for the whole district 
at the time. In the spring of 1955 one visitor to Neerlandia counted 
sixteen places (from Old Barrhead to Neerlandia) where the water 
ran over the road. In April 1955 it was decided by the municipality to 
supply culverts for farmers’ driveways at fifty percent of cost. The 
culverts and also the brushing, which was done on the road al 
lowances, undoubtedly improved drainage. However, travellers 
still became stuck in mud holes on the roads and visits had to be cut 
short when it started to rain so that the people could make it home 
before the roads became impassable. In time each councillor re- 
ceived a motorized grader for his area and provincial road grants 
were given for major road work. 

Councillors 

Joseph Baker was the first elected councillor for Neerlandia. He 
represented Division 4 in the Municipal District of Shoal Creek 
+#610 which had been formed in January 1928. He was one of the six 
original councillors for this District. Joseph Holwerda was elected 
for three consecutive two-year terms, beginning in 1930. His last 
term was not completed as he died in 1935. Toney Sturwold filled 
the vacancy on the District Council and was elected in 1936 for a 
three-year term. Sturwold was re-elected in 1939 and completed his 
term of office in 1942. 

In 1943 the Municipal District of Westlock #562, comprised of 
seven divisions, came into being and Shoal Creek #610 was incor- 
porated into this new District. Fred Casavant represented Neerlan- 
dia as part of the Shoal Creek area and was elected for two 
consecutive three-year terms. He served from 1943 until his death in 
1949. On April 14, 1945, during Casavant’ first term, the Municipal 
District of Westlock #562 was renumbered to M.D. #92. Fred Mad- 
son succeeded Casavant on the Council for District #92 and actively 
served from 1949-1952. 

In 1955, through an order-in-council by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, the Municipal District of Barrhead #106 was formed. The 
new District consisted of five divisions. William Olthuis was elected 
to serve Neerlandia and surrounding areas as representative for 
Division 3 on the first Council. Olthuis served on Municipal Coun- 
cil until the formation of the County of Barrhead #11 in January 
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1959. Under the County form of government there were seven 
divisions instead of the former five. From 1959-80 Olthuis con- 
tinued to represent the Neerlandia and Vega communities as a 
County Councillor for Division 7. After twenty-five years of service 
William Olthuis retired and Albert Elgersma was elected to the 
Council. Elgersma is presently serving his second term as Coun- 
Gillor for Division 7. 


‘The Neerlandia Road from Mellowdale north to the hamlet 
was surveyed in 1956 for widening to a total width of eighty-two- 


and-one-half feet, as measured between property line boundaries. 
Around 1958 Bill Olthuis, the councillor for the Neerlandia and 





Snowplowing, 1948. Homemade snowplow. 


Vega areas, proposed the building of a road on the road allowance 
through the small lake at the SE 9-61-3-5. With a view to future road 
development, it was decided that it would be a waste of money to 
further improve the road around the lake since eventually the main 
road would be straightened. The first step in this. project was to 
blast one-quarter of a mile west of the road allowance in the north- 
‘west corner of the lake so that the lake would drain into Shoal Lake. 

Dynamite sticks were placed fifteen inches apart in a single row for 
about one-quarter of a mile. The end stick, which had a fuse placed in 
it, was detonated. As a result of the ground’s vibration, the whole area 
blew up at once, producing a sheet of black dirt. The water eventually 
drained out of the lake and that winter a roadway was laid by putting 
down a base of over 87,000 log feet for a distance of 
one-quarter of a mile. The black poplar logs used in building the 
base had been banned for plywood use and the municipality was 
able to purchase the culled logs at a nominal cost. The Spady 
brothers, who had supplied the logs, brought them to the road site. 

The logs were laid on the ice, then covered with dirt that winter and 
with an additional eighteen inches of dirt the following summer. 
Enough dirt was built up around the logs to insure that their ends 





Blowout of the sit at the northwest 
‘comer of the small ake. 
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Former road around lake, looking 
south, 


Former road around lake looking 
feast from new highway (Neeriandia 
Froad). 


‘would be covered to prevent them from rotting. At first a four-foot 
wooden culvert was placed underneath the roadbed because there 
was concern that if a steel one was put in right away it might sink 
into the mud. The roadbed remained firm and was later gravelled, 


As time passed, surrounding roads in the community were 
gradually built up, soft places were filled in, and ditches were 
sloped and deepened. In addition road allowances and forced roads 
were straightened out. These roads, when first built, had followed 
routes which curved around sloughs and over high ground. Addi- 
tional roads, which were not surveyed road allowances, were 
opened up. This was done to eliminate the inconvenience for some 
farmers who had to travel quite a distance out of their way on 
existing roads to get to their homes. Due to increased traffic, some 
of the roads were widened to make an average top of twenty-four 
feet. By the mid-fifties cars and trucks were the primary modes of 
transportation. A few of the young people also began to acquire 
their own vehicles and one could then find more than one car ona 
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farmer's yard. Trucks were no longer used solely for freight but also 
for harvesting and for hauling of grain and livestock in and out of 
the community. Purple gas, which initially was much cheaper than 
orange gas, was used for farm vehicles and kept down the costs of 
running the trucks. Road traffic was also increased by the use of 
buses to transport the children to and from school. By 1957 provi- 
sions had been made by the municipality for the upgrading and 
maintaining of bus routes. 

Prior to the road widening and straightening program, electri- 
‘cal power had been put in to Neerlandia. In 1955 the municipality 
passed a motion that power poles should be placed eighteen-and- 
one-half feet inside the property lines on all district roads. 
However, since most of the power poles had already been erected 
before this motion came into effect and due to the prohibitive costs 
of moving the poles, many were left in their original location. A 
good illustration of this, showing how a road was straightened and 
the poles left in position, can still be seen at the northwest of the SW 
33-6135. 

Ditches were changed from the early V-shaped ditches to ones 
of considerably more width and with flattened-out bottoms, which 
inhibited soil erosion and improved drainage. The ditches were also 
back sloped for safety reasons. The normal maintenance of patrol- 
ling by grader, snowplowing, and patch work took place every year. 
As well there were construction and gravelling projects funded by 
government road grants and local taxes. These projects and general 
maintenance were the responsibility of the County of Barrhead #11, 
which was formed in January 1959. The work in Neerlandia was 
proposed and, after given approval by County Council, overseen 
by the county’councillor for Division 7, Bill Olthuis. The changes 
and improvements of the roads were accomplished by ever-chang- 
ing and efficient motorized ‘equipment. 

Gravel was hauled from the gravel pit in Vega and applied to 
various dirt roads in Neerlandia in a welcome attempt at making the 
majority of roads passable in all weather. There were comments 
made that the gravel was applied as with a salt shaker. Valid com- 
plaints of a serious nature were received in relation to the traffic 
produced by the gravel trucks hauling the gravel from Vega to 
various locations throughout the county. The trucks raised a lot of 
dust and were also viewed as dangerous when they passed through 
the Centre, For these reasons and also because of the general 
increase in car and truck traffic on the main roads, two major road 
projects were undertaken. 

The first project took place in 1969. The County, under a Dust 
Control Program, experimented with applying bunker oil onto the 
surface of the main road running south from Neerlandia. The cost 
involved was minimal. Approximately 3500 gallons of bunker oil 
per mile was applied at a delivered price of ten to eleven cents per 
gallon. The results were favourable in terms of dust control and 
gradually more roads were covered. In 1984, however, only two 
toads are still treated with oil. They are the road running east from 
the hamlet to the SE 36-61-3-5 and the road running west from the 
main road along sections 16 and 17-61-3-5. The primary reason for 
the discontinuation of oiling is the expense, as bunker oil now sells 
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for$1.80 per gallon. Since oiled roads need to be re-oiled every two 
years, the cost weighed against the benefits is too great. 

The second major road project was undertaken in 1972-75. The 
main road running from Old Barrhead north to the post office in 
Vega was built up and widened to a total width of 132 feet with a 
twenty-six-foot wide top. In addition a bypass was built around the 
hamlet of Neerlandia. To accommodate these improvements it was 
necessary to purchase additional right-of-ways for the roadway. At 
first the idea of a bypass for the hamlet seemed ridiculous to some 
people. The reasons for its construction were valid, however. The 
main concern was safety. The bypass would decrease the flow of 
traffic through the Centre and particularly beside the school 
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grounds. The roadway was built in three phases from 1972-75. The 
Toad was also covered in three stages; first it was gravelled, then 
oiled, and finally, in 1976, paved. The Neerlandia Road was and is 
now officially Known as Secondary Road #769. It continues to 
provide a smooth all-weather route, free of dust and mud holes, 
into and out of Neerlandia. This project had been anticipated in 
1966 as part of the proposed provincial secondary road system. 
Another secondary road is in the process of being built through the 
area. This is Secondary Road #661 which runs east from the 
Athabasca River, south through Vega, east along sections 15, 14, and 
13 in Township 62-3-5, then continues east through the province. 

‘The progress and development of the roads and transportation 
in Neerlandia has followed the general progression of the com- 
munity as a whole. Initially one found a pioneer settlement, where 
trails or roads were the vital link in communication and transporta- 
tion for the few settlers who travelled on foot or by horse or ox- 
drawn wagon. In the present, one sees an agricultural-based com- 
munity with increasing mobility and diversity. The roads serve the 
needs of its residents fo travel by car, pickup truck, farm truck, or 
with farm machinery within the community; to transport farm 
products outside of the area; and to pursue other interests and jobs 
outside of Neerlandia. 
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OXEN TO AIRCRAFT 


Ready to leave with Fp and Pete. Wouter Groothuis with his 
‘Son Dick who would say, “Flip is mine oss.” 





Heading for Peace River Country, 1936. Hendnk Lieve fam- 





ialng home trom feta 1928 Model A Ford. Clarence Mast holding Alia, 1947. 
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Chevy. Joe A. Wierenga’ first car, 1947. 


1950 Chevrolet car. Sophie and Darlene Wierenga, 1952. 


C.K. Mast, Mariyn, and the car 


‘Jack Janssen and his airplane, 1965 
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THE NEERLANDIA CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ince 1912 when the first families arrived in Neerlandia, the very 
poor conditions they found themselves in made it necessary for 
them to help one another. They co-operated in the building of their 
cabins, a place of worship, and a school, as well as in the clearing 
and breaking of land. So it was not strange that they decided to co- 
operate establishing a store to supply the articles needed in daily 
ving. 

At first the basic necessities of life were obtained in Westlock, 
Dusseldorf, or in the Davis store in Mellowdale. From 1914 on, 
Albert Mast Sr. provided some very basic supplies as well. A private 
store was operated by Peter Kampnar from 1917 till the opening of 
the settlers’ co-operative store. Ted Reitsma wrote, 

“Getting some groceries in 1913-14 was another heavy chore, as 
the nearest store was in Mellowdale. For some this was a round trip 
of more than twenty miles. This was mostly done on foot or with 
oxen, and was more than a day's journey. Many of the first settlers 
carried eighty pounds on their backs, plodding along bush trails, 
and fording creeks. This situation improved, when in 1915 Mr. A. 
Mast opened a store serving the settlers for a couple of years. When 
he closed Mr. Kampnar opened a store on the north bank of Shoal 
Creek. This store operated until 1920 when the settlers started their 
own co-op store.” 


The first years the store was seven miles to the south and it was 

a problem to get in the supplies because Westlock, the nearest 

railway station, was thirty-five miles away. Sometimes we were 
weeks without coal oil for our lamps or without sugar, etc. 

Ben Lievers 


Bull Far 

‘Many Dutch pioneers bought their groceries at the Davis store 

in Mellowdale. They could also bring cream, which Davis shipped 

to Swifts in Westlock. Fur dealers would come to Davis’ store once 

or twice a year, so pelts could be brought there too. Notices were 

often put up in the store, and one Dutch settler posted the follow- 
ing sign: “BULL FUR FOR SALE”. 


Some of the settlers said that if Kampnar had kept his prices ata 
reasonable level no thought of starting a co-op would have oc- 
curred. This assessment of the situation is probably not fair to Peter 
Kampnar. Though the evidence suggests that the prices were on the 
high side, it must also be stated that many of the settlers did not pay 
their bills, forcing him to charge more to be able to stay in business, 
It appears that in most cases the settlers were too poor to pay him. 
For the first ten years there was in most instances simply no money. 
Eventually Pete Kampnar found it impossible to continue and 
closed his doors. 

In the meantime a group of Neerlandians met with the intent 
of starting a co-op store. It is difficult to establish the exact date that 
the Neerlandia "0-op began. The incorporation document states 
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June 31, 1922, but other evidence indicates that the Co-op was 
actually in operation before that date. Ted Reitsma, a former presi- 
dent, is quoted above as stating that the store began in 1920. Clar- 
ence Tuininga, another former president, stated in a taped 
interview, “The Co-op was incorporated in 1922 but, really, it started 
a year or two before that.” In addition, according to oral tradition, 
the first year’s receipts were three hundred dollars. The documents 
show the receipts for 1922 to be $1392.16. Furthermore, the Neerlan- 
dia Co-op was a cream-testing station for the Enterprise Dairy, 
which was in operation only from 1918 to May 6, 1922. If the store 
had not been in operation before its incorporation date (July 31, 
1922), this would not have been possible. Final confirmation comes 
from the original share book. The first entry was made on May 20, 
1921. Several other entries were made on June 12, 1921. One must 
conclude then that the Co-op was in the planning stages in 1920, in 
business in 1921, and incorporated in 1922. 



































Fist store. 


Memorandum of Association 

We, G. Baker, A. Ritsema, K. Krikke, H. Lievers, M. Nan- 
ninga, P. D. Schuring, H. Hiemstra, K. Tuininga, J. W. Gelderman, 
J. Tuininga, J. W. Holwerda, D. Terpsma, S. Tofte, O. Bonstrom, C. 
Ingwersen, J. Anema, W. Krikke, H. J. Kannegieter, R. de Jager, 
Mrs. E. Messelink, W. Groothuis, B. Lievers, T, Sturwold, J 
Olthuis, P. Louws, S. Tiemstra, W. van Ark, Mrs. C. P. Mast, H. 
Michaels and J. Oldegbers do hereby express our desire to form an 
Association under the provisions of the Co-operative Associations 
Act. 

The corporate name of the association to be: The Neerlandia 
Co-operative Association Limited and the objects for which the 
association is formed are: 

(a) To deal in hardware, twine, lumber, building materials, 
coal, machinery, and generally any and all commodities required or 
used by farmers; 

(b) To carry on the business of marketing and selling livestock 
and farm produce of any description; 

(©) To engage in the business of general Merchant; 

(d) To act as agents for any persons, firms or corporations 
engaged in the business of fire, life or hail insurance, or the busi- 
ness of loans and investments; 
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(e) To hold, buy, sell or otherwise deal in real estate or other 
property; 

( To carry on any other co-operative business or businesses 
which may seém to the association convenient to be carried on in 
connection with the above, or calculated directly, or indirectly, to 
render profitable or enhance the value of the association’s property 
or rights for the time being; 

(g) Generally do such acts and deeds, including the borrowing 
of money from any person, firm or corporation, with or without 
giving security therefor (sic), as shall be necessary for the carrying 
on of the business of the association. The number of shares is to be 
unlimited and the capital is to consist of shares of twenty five 
dollars (§25.00) each or of such other amount as shall from time to 
time be determined by the rules or by-laws of the association. 

‘The number of trustees who shall manage the concerns of the 
association shall be five and the names of such trustees until their 
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successors are elected are: C. Ingwersen, J. W. Holwerda, S. Tofte, 
T, Sturwold and M. Nanninga and the place where the head office is 
situated is Neerlandia, Alta 

Dated this 15th day of June A.D. 1922 at Neerlandia, Alta. 


The store began on a very small scale and yet, some funds were 
needed. These funds were received from two sources: the pioneers 
themselves, and a man named Sigurd Tofte who was not a Dutch: 
man. He was, however, one of the first pioneers to settle in the 
nearby community of Vega. He was an astute business man who 
was known as “the banker of Vega”. He was also involved with the 
Neerlandia community because of his interest in the co-operative 
movement. He has the honour of owning share No. land occupies 
the first page in the share book. 

The share book is large and each shareholder is allotted one 
age, on which is recorded his ownership. The people whose 
names are recorded at this early date obviously had made a decision 
to begin a co-operative store. They had come to a position where 
words have been translated into action. They had purchased a 
book, elected a secretary, and most importantly, put money on the 
line. 

The entry of May 20, 1921, is a loan from Sigurd Tofte for 
$100.00. This was a tremendous amount of money, and it became 
the foundation for the start of the store. Twenty-four others joined 
him with the purchase of shares. A minimum of $5.00 per person 
was required, with a full share to have a value of $25.00. Many 
entries took a couple of payments before a total of exactly $5.00 was 
attained and, then, it would be several years before the total of 
$25.00 was reached. 

For instance, Klaas Krikke began by paying $2.59 in June 1921. 
InJuly he added $0.80, in August $0.77, and by September 1, he was 
able to put another $0.84 towards his account giving him the re- 
quired equity of $5.00. He made six more payments, before his 
share was paid in full on November 26, 1924, 

Of the twenty-five people who are listed in the share book, 
nineteen were able to pay the required $5.00 before the end of 1921. 
Three people had contributed $10.00 each. Eight more members 
joined in 1922, giving a total membership of thirty-three persons. 
‘The provisional board consisted of Joe Holwerda, Case Ingwersen, 
Menne Nanninga, Toney Sturwold, and Sigurd Tofte. Joe Holwerda 
sent the information to the registrar of companies. 

Throughout the early years Tofte continued to lend money to 
the association; by the end of 1927 he had lent $1450.00. The indeb- 
tedness of the association to him never went higher than a few 
hundred dollars, however, as they paid him back on a regular basis. 
‘Though Tofte was the first and largest source of funds, two others 
from Vega also lent money during the first eight years of the store. 
Oscar Bonstrom lent the association $100.00 and Charlie Anderson 
Tent the association $450.00. 

The first store was a 12 by 14-foot log building located on the NE 
34-61-3-5, the Messelink homestead. The intent of the shareholders 
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was to have a store that would be open one day a week. Case 
Ingwersen wrote that there were no applications for secretary- 
manager of the store so he was talked into accepting this position 
since it was felt he had the most experience. At about the same time 
the Co-op received an unexpected bonus when the government 
made a policy that allowed for the testing of cream in small commu- 
nities. Case Ingwersen went to Edmonton to learn how to test 
cream and had to pass an exam to obtaina license. According to the 
1921 annual report of the Dairy Commissioner of Alberta, 334 li- 
censes were issued to operators of cream stations, of which 
Neerlandia was one. 

Items such as coffee, sugar, and tobacco were sold in the store. 
On the wall opposite the door were some shelves on which were 
such items as tallow and kerosene. By a small window next to the 
door was a small table and on it was the Babcock cream tester. 


At nine o'clock each Monday morning the farmers would 
arrive by horse and wagon with cans of cream. A full can weighed 
eighty pounds, but most cans were not full. From each cana sample 
was taken and put in a numbered test tube. It took time to test the 
cream since it had to be heated to 140 degrees. In the interval the 
customers could be served. Once their needs were met it was time 
to test the cream for fat content by adding acid to the warm cream 
and spinning it in a centrifuge. Four settlers took turns hauling the 
cream to Westlock and from there it was hauled to Edmonton by 
train. The payment for the cream was made by cheque, but whether 
the dairy made them out to the Co-op or fo the producer is not 
known. 

‘No Money — No Bread 

Once a young boy came to the store and stood in line at the 
counter “Who's next” asked the manager The young boy asked for 
two loaves of bread. The manager had instructions from the board 
that if an account ran so high and was not paid then any purchases 
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had to be paid for with cash. The manager said to the boy, “Heb je 
geld?” (Have you money!) “No,” said the boy. “Dan, geen brood!” 
(Then no bread!) said the manager, “Who's next?” 


In order to be a viable operation it was necessary, at first, to sell 
only for cash. Ingwersen wrote, “The storekeeper had to be hard- 
ened to deal with the poor housewife as orders were orders and he 
could not give credit. She sometimes went crying to Mrs. Messelink 
complaining about the fellow who refused to sell her supplies.” 

‘Quite soon after the store began, it became necessary to open 
on Friday as well as Monday. With this encouragement it was time to 
go on toa bigger store. Ingwersen wrote, “The second year of the 
Co-operative it was decided to start a real store and to go into 
business 100%. The fall of 1922 a lumber store was built where the 
church . . . (was) . . . already standing. Now the romance of the 
first years was gone, the cream testing was terminated and all cream 
‘was sent directly to Edmonton.” The association bought twoacres of 
the NW 34-61-3-5 and constructed the new building there. 
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‘As business increased it was neces- 
sary fo expand the store building. 


Store and Case Ingwersen resi- 
dence. 


The financial statement of 1922 listed the receipts as $1392.16. 
The next year, 1923, business increased dramatically to $6433.30, an 
indication the association had “start(ed) a real store and go(ne) into 
business 100%.” In 1922 the value of the building was listed at $19.10. 
In 1923 the building's stated value was $25.00 and not until 1924 was 
it listed at $500.00. 

Only one person looked after the store till 1932, though from 
time to time some part-time help was required. Case Ingwersen’s 
daughter Anne began by helping in 1926. 

The store was expected to be opened whenever a customer 
called. This could be any time of the day or night, and if Ingwersen 
was not there they would go to his house to get him. The store 
handled all items needed by the settlers in those early years. Some 
ofthe items such as molasses, which came ina barrel, would be sold 
by bulk. Flour came in one-hundred pound bags. Alll items were on 
shelves behind a counter. Customers would give a list of items 
needed to the manager or clerk who would fill the order. Sometimes 
goods would be in short supply so the manager would tell the 
Customer that he could have only a limited number of the item, and 
that he had to leave some for others. A large heater that required 
constant stoking supplied the heat in the winter and men gathered 
around it to visit. 


Next Week — Next Week 
Mr Ingwersen, manager of the Co-op store in the late 1920s, 
stood behind the counter serving the farmers. A couple of gentle- 
men had been standing in line waiting and when their tuzn came 
they asked for certain merchandise they needed. If it was not in 
stock, which happened quite frequently, Mr. Ingwersen would 
reply, “Not in stock. Next week!” One of these gentleman said he 
worked in Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. and he said the birds would sit 
in the trees and sing ‘Next week, next week.’ The manager replied, 
“Zoo, zingen die het ook?” (So, do they sing that too?) A chorus of 
laughter erupted from the other gentleman and other onlookers. 
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Ingwersen resigned as manager of the store in 1933. He had 
given twelve years of service and said his desire was to go back to his 
original intention, which was to farm. He also said the constant 
pressure of dealing with the public was wearing him down. 

The board was often made up of strong-willed people who, 
with the best of intentions, were determined to get their way. Thus 
controversy occurred within the board. Because people were so 
poor they watched every penny. Serving people under these cir- 
cumstances was sometimes difficult. The weights were not always 
believed to be true nor the figures correct. At some point the change 
to giving credit had been made and collecting bills was also difficult. 
These same circumstances contributed to the tension between 
board and manager. 

In the early years there was a five-member board who repre- 
sented the shareholders. They were chosen at an annual meeting 
which was held in March. The store's financial year was from 
January through December. At the annual meeting of March 6, 
1940, the members decided to increase the board members from five 
to seven. Originally the tenure of office was two years but, at the 
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annual meeting held March 22, 1947, it was changed to three years 
Joe Holwerda was the official auditor and he was assisted on alter- 
nate years by William van Ark and Henry Kippers Sr. 

‘There were two full-time people working in the store in 1933. 
This was the manager and one clerk. The only records close to that 
date list one full-time employee in 1931 and two in 1934. During the 
later years of Ingwersen, part-time help was used. 

Jan Koning became manager of the Co-op in 1933. A second 

ul-time employee, Loe Reyse, had been hired as clerk in 1932. Jan 
Koning’s wile helped in the store as well 

Though the men who ran the store were called managers, itis 
doubtful whether they were thought of as such. Most of the busi- 
ness at a board meeting was completed without the manager's 
attendance. Often a manager was called into a meeting and told 
who his clerks were and what to charge for the products, 

In 1952 the board relaxed its control somewhat when a motion 
was made to the effect that the manager would have to see only the 
president and two others on the board if he needed to make a minor 
decision! Two months later they gave the manager the right to hire 
and fire his own clerks. Ironically, at the very next meeting, the 
board itself fired a clerk! 


In the early years people bought shares to become members. 
Later people began transferring shares to help others become mem- 
bers. Many of the later immigrants were helped by Co-op members 
who transferred a $25 share to them as a gift. 

The ability of the Co-op to pay dividends was sometimes 
questioned. Asa result, some sold their shares at less than their face 
value. The following correspondence is an indication of this. (P. 
Louws’ share value at the time was $55.94). 


March 17 
Mr. P. Louws 
Didsbury, Alberta 
Dear Sit, 

‘Mr R. J. de Vries handed us your letter to him of February 13 in 
which you state that you are willing to sell to him your full interest 
in our Association, for the amount of $40 cash. 

We decided at our last Board meeting to allow you to transfer 
these shares. 

Mr. R. J. de Vries deposited money in the store and on receipt 
af your shares we wil send you our cheque of $40, 

Kindly sign the shares for transfer. Hoping this will be satisfac- 
tor 

- Yours truly, 


In 1938, while Koning was manager and during the Depres- 
sion, a larger store was built. The Co-operative Association pur- 
chased one-and-one-half acres of land on the NE 33-61-3-5 from 
William Swaffield. This move indicated the confidence of the set- 
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tlersin the Co-op. Ina time when the world’s economy was ina state 
of turmoil, the decision to forge ahead was made 

Already in 1934 a building fund was established. One third of 
the dividends allotted to each member from the profit on his pur- 
chases was put aside annually. After three years the fund totalled 
$1,241.01. The amount of each contribution was recorded and cred- 
ited to the member's share record in 1938. Additional funds were 
raised by borrowing from many of the members. Even a few sup- 
pliers lent money to the Co-op during this period. The building 
project was begun in 1937 and completed in 1938. 





‘Almost ready for use. 









ean TE SY 
_———— 





The total cost of the store was $12,073.25. It was a magnificent 
structure. It was well built under the supervision of Jerry Reitsma 
and Menne Nanninga. The roof was sturdily-built with many braces 
and rafters. Not at did this store have a much larger floor area 
than the old one, it also boasted a community hall on the second 
floor. In 1939 an additional $302.05 was spent on such items as 
finishing the hall, changing the fire escape, and levelling the 
ground in front of the store. For many years the store hall served as 
the gathering place for many functions, including the annual store 
meetings, wedding receptions, bazaars, educational films, and 
even moving pictures sponsored by machinery dealers. After the 
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‘An awning kept the sun out. 


church building had burned down in 1948, worship services were 
also held in the hall. Chairs provided seating on the front part of the 
hall, but the back had two rows of bleachers. The high back rows 
were the favourite benches of the young men in the community. 


Those that remember those days also remember the murals 
that decorated the hall. Drawn with colour pencil on tentest panels 
by Annie Nanninga, they depicted community life— people walk- 
ing down the road, tracks infront of the store, and church and 
school activities. In 1984 one panel of this mural has survived in 
rather poor shape. 


Additional fixtures were purchased in 1940 at a cost of $546.33. 
One major item was a McKaskey register, a sort of filing cabinet 
designed to hold bills. A National cash register was purchased the 
next year and supplemented rather than replaced the McKaskey. 
Other fixtures purchased included a safe, three scales, an adding 
machine, a typewriter, and a duplicating machine. In addition to 
these items, filing cabinets, chairs, tables, and various other items 
were purchased. Five Coleman lamps were purchased for light. The 
store had become a modern and up-to-date business. 


Neerlandia Cooperative Association 
Business Turnover and Profit 








| Year | Business Turnover | Profit 


1qaa |_-________1,39216__|_ 160.40 
4923 |_______643630__ 
1924 __...4,303.63__ 
1925 
1926 _.-15,39558___| 
1927 --21,099-92___| 
1948 _.--A475089_ | 
1924 _----39,79543___| 
1934 _ 2.2.27, 685.98___ 
1937 4619981___ 
1941 - 60,290.44. __| 1,855.07 
1445 2574296 +Io6oRa! 























At the present time only one type of share is held by the 
members. When the Co-op began, the intent was to have shares of 
twenty-five dollar amounts and each share was kept separate since 
they were accumulated through dividends on the sharcholder’s 
purchases. Here are some letters indicating what happened when 
the records became confused. 


Me. H. Kippers St 

Telieve I sent to you share No 43 tobe transferred from L. Nanninga to 
C. Nanninga. 

Mrs, G. Nanninga said that she wants a new M. Nanninga’s share made 
outin G, Nanninga’sname, instead of in M. Nanninga’s. But M. Nanninga is not 
getting any new shares, he has more than 6, 

TEM, Nanninga wants to transfer a share to G. Nanninga, he will have to 
bring share in and ask the Board. G. Nanninga should be a shareholder if 
possible. Hilda says she will bring one of her fathers shares to you to-morrow 

J. Johnman had 1 share when he left, and this share was claimed by P. 
Johnman during Jim's absence. The Board decided toallow P.Johnman tobe the 
shareholder, as it had been made out in P. Johnman’s name originally. 

P.Johnman had the share transferred to]. van Ee on December 19, 1940 
Johnman always was the shareholder. Ingwersen put down P. Johnman, but this 
‘wasan error. Now the question arses, Jim Johnman is the shareholder, but how 
about Jan van Fe. Van Ee now has $39.69. Jim Johnman still as his share. Van Ee 
has a share too. 


Mrs. D. Baker ‘March 12, 1945 
Edmonton 
12028 96 street 
Dear Madam, 

I discovered that Mr. D. Terpsma had already sent in his Ordinary Share 
No 8 and his Redeemable shares A and B. Sorry if| put you to extra trouble. 





‘Our enclosed cheque pays for 1 ordinary share § 3 
1 Redeemable share A ne 
1 Redeemable share B 1725 
Interest on 1 share 1944 135 
Mr D. Terpsma still holds 1 Redeemable share C 9.67 
1 Redeemable share D 837 
1 Redeemable share E 10 
sib 
and the balance on his ordinary shares 337 





‘The Redeemable shares C D and E are not redeemed yet. On the next Board 

meeting I intend to ask the Board of directors, whether the $8.37, balance on 
Ordinary shares can be paid out. 

Yours truly 

J Koning 


After twelve years of faithful service, Jan Koning left for 
Houston, B.C., in 1945. He had purchased his own store there. The 
board then hired H. J. Ten Hove as the manager and Aubrey Ashley 
as full-time bookkeeper —a task he had been doing on a part-time 
basis since 1942. H. J. Ten Hove resigned after three months because 
his ideas about operating the business did not coincide with the 
board's ideas. 

Frank Visser was hired as manager in 1945. Aubrey Ashley took 
over this position in 1950, and he also retained the job as book- 
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Gerhard Beyers, John De Gier, 
19608. 


keeper. He had a good relationship with the board; his views on 
financial matters concurred with theirs. 


Aubrey had been asking the board fora raise forsome time and 
it had been tabled each time. Finally the board decided to raise his 
salary by $150.00 per year. When he was informed of the decision 
Aubrey replied that $10.00 per month was sufficient. As the min- 
utes put it “The board quite willingly agreed to this.” 


In 1955 Bart Vander Wal was given the responsibility of man- 
ager and bookkeeper. In September 1960 Mike Vanderkeemel re- 
placed him in the same role but he remained for less than three 
years. The role of manager and bookkeeper was again separated in 
‘April 1963 when Gerhard Beyers was hired as manager and John De 
Gier was hired as bookkeeper. 


The Customer is Always Right 
The customer is always right . .. well, almost always. A few 
years ago a local farmer bought a pair of workshoes at the store. He 
had previously bought the same kind and now wanted a pair just 
like them. However, in a couple of months he returned to the store 


complaining that the shoes he had purchased were already show 


ing signs of wear, and demanded his money back. Well, the custom- 
er is always right, so although the manager found it difficult to 
believe that the shoes could look so old in such a short time, he 
refunded the money. Not long afterwards the farmer again came to 
the store and asked to speak with the manager. He shamefacedly 
confessed that he had been in the wrong in regard to the shoes. His 
wife had discovered the new shows, still in the box in which they 
had been purchased. The farmer then remembered that he had 
decided not to wear them fora while because it was early spring and 
the ground was still wet and muddy. Later he had forgotten that 
decision and noticed only how badly worn his shoes were — he had 
returned his old pair of shoes! 


The 1940s, and especially the early part of that decade, marked 
the growth of not only the store but also the community. The 
association through the board made decisions that had impact on 
the community at large. The Credit Union idea was first raised by 
Chris Leder in a letter to the board in 1940. His idea was to have the 
store sell for cash only, and to begin a Credit Union which would 
lend to its members the money needed to pay the store. This idea 
was received favourably and in May Tod the board asked the De- 
partment of Co-operative Affairs for a speaker to give them infor- 
mation on how to set up a Credit Union. In 1942 the Neerlandia 
Savings and Credit Union was established. A concrete vault was 
constructed to serve the needs of both businesses. 

During the 1940s the store was offered a Cockshutt machinery 
dealership. They in turn offered it to Simon Groot, but he was not 
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interested either. They did not offer it to C. K. Mast because he was 
in competition with the store. 

When Simon Groot, who had been operating garage, lft the 
community he suggested that a Co-op garage be formed. By fall 
1944 the association decided to start a garage. A separate board of 
directors was elected, Shares were sold at $200.00 each. One could 
become a supporter by paying $100.00. With a loan from the Credit 
Union, there were enough funds to erect a building and begin 
operations. The bookkeeper of the store kept the books for the 
garage but it was to have its own manager. Ed Visser was hired as, 
manager —mechanic and, in 1947, the garage opened for business. 
‘The business was not a success and in 1949 it was closed down and 
the building sold. 

The Co-op was concerned about the appearance of the hamlet 
and from time to time appointed committees to look after this. At 
‘one meeting Chris Leder, board president, reported that he had 
ordered 750 trees from Indian Head, Saskatchewan, and that he 
would use these to landscape the church and the store property. 

The Co-op’s involvement in the life of the community was 
expressed when the question of providing recreation for the youth 
‘was discussed at a board meeting in 1944. At the next meeting, Jan 
Koning suggested starting a skating rink, and a committee was 
formed to arrange for its construction. The minutes read: “Our 
manager asks if it is possible to build a skating rink for our boys and 
girls and turn this over toa sports organization asa present from the 
store.” The site was leveled in the fall of 1944 and a rink built on the 
store property. It was dismantled in 1950 when a rink was built on 
the school grounds. The store board continued its interest in recrea- 
tion for the young people through grants to the sports committee 
and contributions to the buying of hockey equipment. 

The board’s involvement with the community's growth and 
activities is exemplified by its purchase of an electric light plant. 
‘Although initially the consistory of the CRC met with the board to 
consider joint ownership, the Co-op became the sole owner. The 
lights went on in October 1944. Other customers were allowed to 
connect to the power at a cost of $5.00 per light for homes and the 
garage. How long a period the $5.00 covered is not known. There 
‘was a rate for the church based on usage. 

In 1948 the board decided to have the hamlet surveyed. The 
store sent bills for part of the surveying costs to Peter Tuininga, John 
‘Anema, Henry Bouwman, Menne Nanninga, Carl K. Mast, and 
John Molodowich. The Co-op owned 2.5 acres on the store site (NE 
33-61-3.5) and sold small parcels of land to Jan Anema and Henry 
Kippers Sr. for their retirement homes. However, in 1944 Joe Baker 

ed the board for land on which to build a restaurant and pool 
room. He was refused but was allowed to buy one-third acre for 
residence only. 

Since the store owned the hall, what took place there was 
under their supervision. Because of the beliefs of the community, 
dances were not even considered. At times the showing of moving, 
pictures was banned as not being in the best interest of the young 
people. At another time they were allowed, but following a com- 
plaint were allowed only under supervision. The minutes of Janu- 
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ary 1944 record the following: “Mr. __ asks the board to close our 
hall for moving pictures as the lady in charge is used improper 
length and pictures are not for our children a proper education.” (It 
appears the reference is to the length of dress.) This request to close 
the hall was granted but later some exceptions were made. For some 
years educational films and some machinery dealers’ presentations 
were shown. “John Deere Days” shown by Carl K. Mast was al- 
lowed but in some years only the promotional film was shown — 
the comedies were prohibited. 

Another issue the Co-op faced was the question of member- 
ship in the Alberta Co-operative Wholesale Association (ACWA) 
and the United Farmers of Alberta (UFA). Itis not known when the 
Co-op became a member of the ACWA but the first available min- 
utes, 1940, indicate membership at that time. The ACWA was 
strongly supported by most members, and even credited with 
helping the cause of farmers in their struggle for fair prices. Some 
members, however, were concerned that “the objectives and princi- 
ples of the ACWA are not compatible with their beliefs.” This 
question was debated over the years but motions to discontinue 
membership were defeated and the board continued to send dele- 
gates to the conventions of the ACWA, though at times it protested 
some of its views. At one time the board sent a resolution to the 
convention that “no taking of the Lord’s name in vain by the dele- 
gates shall take place.” In'1954 those who wanted to discontinue 
membership in the ACWA gained some support after a poem 
published in the Co-op Chatter was deemed to be blasphemy. The 

ard sent a letter of protest to the ACWA. This culminated in a 
decision of the 1955 shareholders to withdraw membership from 
the ACWA and not to join the UFA. Before this the store had been 
buying from the UFA but sharing in only a limited way with its 
Pe its. This same arrangement developed with the ACWA in 1955. 

association became the Federated Co-operative Association 
and in November 1972 the Neerlandia Co-op, by board decision, 
again became a member in full. 

Other moral issues were also dealt with by the board. The 
manager was asked if the store had sold playing cards. He an- 
swered that ifit had been selling them in the past it certainly would 
not do so in the future. Some stealing had also happened and it was 
the opinion of the manager that it happened mostly on Friday 
nights. A glass cover was put over the hardware counter to control. 
this. 

Another issue related to the original desire to have a separate 
community. In 1940 a request of a young man from outside the 
community to start a barbershop in a room in the store was refused. 
The board stated that “If one of our own young men would start a 
barber shop this would be approved.” Drs. Kier and Boorman were 
granted use of a room at the store in 1948 and they used it for a 
couple of years “to provide a service to the community.” The ques- 
tion of membership was another such issue. In 1971 it was decided 
that anyone who subscribed to the principles of the Neerlandia Co- 
op and who was financially reliable could become a member, As a 
result of this decision the Co-op received many new members, and 
expansion of the Co-op facilities became necessary. People had 
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come to believe the Co-op was a well-run business and they desired 
to be a part of it. In fact the board had to deal with membership 
applications from as far away as Westlock. The question of member- 
ship was resolved in 1974, when trading boundaries were estab- 
lished — membership was limited to that area. The board felt a 
responsibility to the entire area north to the river and this was 
included in the trading area. The concept of a trading area seems to 
have worked well, and some expansion of the boundaries has been 
made since 1974. 

To sell for cash or to grant credit caused with discussion over 
the years as well. With the establishment of the Credit Union a 
monthly limit of $10.00 credit was set. This was not satisfactory to 
some, and when the 1948 annual meeting decided to continue 
issuing credit, one of the board members resigned. He said he could 
not work in harmony with the board as long as the Co-op continued 
on a credit basis. Finally, in 1954, the decision was made to sell ona 
cash basis, and bills were to be paid every two weeks. Though the 
decision had been made, evidence suggests it never was put into 
effect. The 1955 annual meeting rescinded this motion as unworka- 
ble and credit for sixty days and later for thirty days became the 
policy of the store. 

Self-service was introduced in 1956. This was a major change 
not only for the clerks but also for the customers. It was hard for 
some men, who were used to handing a list to the clerks, to look for 
items themselves. Not a few would look at the clerk for sympathy 
and con them into finding the groceries. With self-service, writing 
the groceries on bills also ended and the clerks had to learn to 
operate a cash register. 

The years from 1963 to 1985 have been years of growth for the 
Neerlandia Co-operative Association. In 1966 modernization of the 
store took place with the installation of a new floor, new fixtures, 
and doors. 

Then in 1973 a meeting of the shareholders was called to 
discuss the branching out into other areas of endeavour. This meet- 
ing approved the installation of anhydrous ammonia equipment 
and as a result land was purchased (a portion of SW 34-61-3-5) and 
tanks were installed. 

In another special meeting the shareholders agreed to again 
attempt the operation of a Co-op garage, but this time with the same 
board of directors as governed the store. The site of the original 
garage was repurchased and a new building was constructed, On 
April 10, 1976, the Co-op Service Centre was officially opened with 
Sy Vander-Molen as manager and Fred Toebes as mechanic fore- 
man. Successive managers were Larry Nanninga and Romke Stel. 
In 1982 Henk Navis became manager and Fred continues as head 
mechanic. 

In April 28, 1979, further expansion of the Co-op took place 
with the opening of the fertilizer blending plant on the site of the 
anhydrous ammonia facility. The store was now able to offer ex- 
panded services in all types of fertilizer blends. 

Yet another shareholders’ meeting in 1983 gave approval toan 
addition to the store building. Rather than build a new store the 
decision was made to retain the old structure because of its sound- 
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The “Safeway ofthe North, 1984, 





ness and historical significance. The addition doubled the floor 
space, enabling the Co-op to offer its customers a wide variety of 
products, As one visitor said, the Neerlandia Co-op is “the Safeway 
of the north.” 





By 1984 the membership of the association had increased from 
the original 25 to 316. The number of employees had grown from 
one to sixteen and total sales had increased from three hundred to 





over five million in 1984. If the trademark of the Co-op has been its 
policy of granting credit, the payment of dividends is its benchmark 
of success. For years it has declared dividends on the purchases 
made by its members and these dividends have been applied to the 
members’ shares. They have not remained only as shares however; 
from 1973 to 1983 $830,195.66 has been returned to the share- 
holders, 

Throughout the years many people have been involved in the 
Neerlandia Co-op as staff members or as board members. With the 
customers they have contributed to the welfare and success of the 
Neerlandia Co-operative Association. 
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Life as a Female Clerk at the Neerlandia Co-op 1946-49 

The clerks at Neerlandia Co-op these days probably think they 
have it pretty good as they go parading down the vast aisles or 
standing at the till with ample room around them as they perform 
their duties. We likewise felt like "Queens of our Domain” ina much 
smaller store with less frills — and getting a much smaller wage, at 
that. 

We girls wore knee-length smocks over our dresses — pants 
were unheard of back then. I worked first with Grace Tuininga and 
later with Lula Krikke. Frank Visser was the manager and Mr. 
Ashley (our favourite old teacher) did the bookkeeping and ran the 
Post Office. 

Our day would start by helping Mr. Ashley count out and 
record the cash needed for the day. The last jobs of the day would be 
to sweep the rough wooden floor and again count the day’s money, 
hoping it would balance — it usually did, but there were times 
when we would have to stay overtime and rack our brains over all 
the bills and find the mistake. Of course, we would rather count the 
money than push the broom handle, so we usually took turns at 
these jobs. 

The drygoods section was on the south side of the store, with 
an aisle between the shelves against the wall and the two counters, 
One counter was marked for measuring out yardgoods — flan- 
nelette, sheeting, featherticking, cottons, etc. These counters had 
heavy glass on top and we could display such things as bone china 
cups and saucers and ornaments underneath. There were sets of 
dishes displayed in the window. Drygoods on the shelves consisted 
of such items as men’s bib overalls, Stanfield’s all-wool drop-seat 
underwear, Penman'sfleece-lined underwear, shirts, felt shoes, felt 
socks, woollen socks, rubbers, mitts and pullovers, tweed caps, 
toques, sewing and embroidery thread, women’s undershirts, 
bloomers and panties, skeins of knitting and darning wool, and 
much more. 

The hardware section was on the west side and included such 
supplies as milk pails, copper wash boilers, galvanized washtubs, 
stovepipes, airtight heaters, hand saws, axes, shovels, manure 
forks, kegs of nails, bolts, replacement handles, and lanterns. 

The groceries were kept on the north side, stacked on high, 
medium, and low shelves against the wall. Again, there was quite a 
wide aisle and one short counter on which the meat slicer stood, 
and there was a roll of brown wrapping paper at the end. On the 
Jong counter was the McKaskey (where all the bills were kept), the 
cash register, a scale, and another roll of brown paper at the end. 
String hung from the ceiling on a big roll that unravelled as you 
pulled it. On this counter most of our work was done. There were 
two wooden stepladders readily available behind the counter for us 
to use, a high one and a low one depending on which shelf the 
needed groceries were on and also depending on the length of the 
clerk’ legs. We had a great time when the toilet paper would come 
cascading off the highest shelf while we were using a long-handled 
hook to get one roll down. It was our job to keep the shelves filled 
and groceries and drygoods ordered. 

‘There were three or four large drawers underneath the grocery 
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shelves which housed all kinds of goodies, such as a good supply of 
candy and chocolate bars as well as pot and pearl barley, rice, and 
prunes which we had packaged. (One day Lula discovered a big 
blob of some cheap wartime candy stuck in one of those drawers 
and we had a few laughs over that one.) 

Behind the counter there was a small shelf which displayed an 
assortment of bars, suckers, licorice, cigarettes, and, oh yes, Daily 
Double and White Owl cigars. Mr. H. Kippers Sr. never forgot his, 
weekly supply of White Owls and the aroma in the Credit Union 
office in his home was proof of that. Nor did Mr. J. Peters Sr. ever 
quit using his good old faithful snuff — or Mr. J. Anema chew 
anything but Big Ben plugs. (And that tobacco juice was good for 
just about anything. Once, as a kid, I got stung by a bee while 
berrypicking and he applied some of his famous pruimpje sop on it. 
I must say that I was not as thrilled by it as he was.) 

Customers would come in with their lists and either hand 
them to us or read them off, and we would write each item down on 
a duplicate bill (several bill books were kept on the counter) and 
then proceed to flit here and there picking up the needed supplies, 
whether it be groceries, drygoods or hardware. We also needed a 
good memory, since the groceries weren't individually priced. The 
bills were all added up Ey hand, yet few mistakes seemed to be 
made. Most people charged their bills and usually left their cream 
cheques for payment. Each person's bills were placed separately ina 
big metal McKaskey system held by a spring clip on several metal 
sheets. About once a week, one of us girls would take all the bills, 
into the office, go through each one and check for mistakes. (There 
was no John De Gier to do the job at that time.) We were privileged 
to use the adding machine for this job only, so of course we all 
enjoyed “doing the bills.” 
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Saturday was the regular shopping day for many; the men 
would come to the store and visit with one another after handing 
over their lists to the clerks to fill out. Their weekly mail would also 
be picked up at this time. 

There was one old bachelor in particular that would have 
practically the same order every time and you could almost write it 
down from memory before he could read it off: one pound Blue 
Ribbon Tea, one pound butter, bread, two cans of beef noodle soup, 
two cans of Alpha milk, one pound lard, a can of Old Chum 
tobacco, cigarette papers, and coal oil when needed. 

Most of the groceries were bought in bulk — rice, tapioca, pot 
and pearl barley, brown beans, peas, peanuts, raisins, currants, 
dates, dried fruit, and peppermints. It all had to be packaged by 
hand into one or two-pound paper bags, labelled, and priced 
Coconut came in large square tins, coffee in big bottles, tea in three- 
pound tins. 

Blackstrap molasses was bought in a big container and we 
would pour it into quart jars and sell it that way. In winter it would 
be cold and stiff and pour “as slow as molasses in January,” so we 
would warm it up on the heat register. (Little Frankie Visser, the 
manager's son, would also seek refuge at the register to warm up 
after playing outdoors and he would love to lick that molasses. We 
had a lot of fun with him and he would make our day when he 
would sneak into the store and visit with us for a few minutes. 
Frankie knew that he was not allowed to be in the store and one 
time, when he did get caught, his Dad hauled him out by the scruff 
of the neck. Little did his Dad know that we had been the ones 
urging him on to come into the store in the first place.) 

That one large heat register measured about two-and-one-half 
feet square and two feet high and was meant to warm up the whole 
store, nevertheless the store was often very cold. We made many 
trips to that register to warm our beet-red hands after pumping gas 
or doing other outdoor chores. We would pull the chain and the old 
furnace in the cellar would just burn a little harder. It was also a 
good place to sit while putting the burrs on bolts. (The burrs and 
bolts would then be put in separate compartments in a big high 
bin.) 

In those days everyone used coal oil or high-test gasoline in 
their lamps and lanterns, and these were a usual item on the list. 
The one or two-gallon cans would have to be filled in the shed 
outdoors. It would really “make our day” when, at about ten to six 
in the dead of winter — we were already envisioning warm 
thoughts of home — someone would come in with their little can 
and we had to trudge out in the snow and cold to fill it and 
“cheerfully” hand it to our customer with a frozen smile on our face. 

Vinegar came in wooden barrels and people would bring their 
‘own containers to be filled. Wood alcohol also came in bulk. 

Almost everyone bought flour (usually Robin Hood) in one- 
hundred-pound cotton bags which were stored in the warehouse. 
When the men were not around, the two of us would heave it onto 
the cart (perhaps the same cart is still being used in the feed shed) or 
ifthere happened to be only one of us around at the time, we would 
push, pull, or drag it onto the cart by ourselves, unless we could 
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find a willing customer to help. We would wheel it through the 
store, onto the porch, and the same procedure would take place to 
get it into the vehicle. Sometimes mice would get at the flour bags 
and chew a few holes in them. We did some fancy repair work on 
them with needle and thread, hoping the customers would not 
notice. 

We also did our share of handling one-hundred-pound bags of 
feed at the feed shed. Occasionally we would help unload the 
freight when the truck came in. 

‘During the war, certain items were hard to get. Laundry soap 
was one of them, and if we would get a case or two of it (usually 
Oxydol) we would keep it under the counter and deal it out as fairly 
as we could. Another such item was currants, which we packaged 
into paper bags. They also went under the counter. We sold them 
sparingly, until they got infested with worms and we could not sell 
them at all! 

Everyone still had ration books because of war shortages and a 
certain amount of coupons could be used each week for such items 
as sugar, jam, butter, and also gas. Some of the customers would 
leave their books in the store for convenience and we were once 
accused of stealing someone’s coupons because he wanted more 
sugar than he could get. 

‘There was a gas pump in front of the store which was hand- 
pumped with a lever and could hold ten gallons of gas in a gla 
container marked in gallons, half gallons, and quarter gallons. It 
was usually pumped fll after every customer, solt woul be ready 
for the next one. Serving gas wasa nice break from our indoor work, 
especially in summer. There was also a gas and oil shed across the 
road to the east and farmers would get their gas in forty-five-gallon 
barrels. We girls would often have to help get the gas for the 
customers (where were those guys when we needed them?). Of 
course, when certain customers came, we were only too willing to 
go out there! First the barrel was weighed on a platform scale, then 
pumped full with a back-and-forth lever, then weighed again —a 
certain amount of pounds equalled forty-five gallons. The custom- 
ers would come with one to five barrels ata time, so that meant a lot 
of pumping. 

‘We had one tiny sink (located in the southwest corner of the 
Post Office) where we could wash our hands. Since neither of us 
had running water at home, taps were a great novelty for us. One 
day Lula was fooling around at the sink and, instead of shutting the 
fapoff she opened full blast. It forcefully spit back at her and she 
stood there dripping wet — amid peals of laughter from me, of 
course. 

The manager's family shared their large two-door fridge with 
the store. Every Saturday it was cleaned out and if the bologna, 
sausage, or wieners became a bit sticky, we wiped them with a cloth 
dipped in vinegar so they would maybe last a few days longer. 

On Monday mornings the store yard was the centre of activity 
and we had to open one-half hour earlier (eight o’clock). It was 
cream-hauling morning. Farmers were hired by Dick Fisher to pick 
up cream along their way to the store, where it would be unloaded 
onto Fisher's truck and hauled to Edmonton. They got paid twenty- 





‘Sophie Anema and one ofthe special 
customers, Lambert Wierenga. 
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Lula and Margaret Sturwold in front 
of Toney’ portable grain crusher 


five cents for each can of cream, and we were given a list as to how 
many cans each hauler had so we could credit it to their account. 

Since we had no spacious, modern, indoor bathroom, we 
would sometimes have to “get away from it all” where the double 
outhouse (situated slightly to the southwest behind the old feed 
shed) left an indelible mark on mind and body, especially when 
hoarfrost gathered thick and picturesque around the seat in winter. 

My biggest paycheck was sixty-five dollars per month. Istarted 
with bare minimum wages and was asked to give back ten dollars 
per month out of my meagre earnings. To the best of my knowl 
edge, I was the only one who had to do this. Then one of the board 
members promised me that I would get a bonus when I quit, but I 
never saw that either. But in spite of all the disappointments, I still 
survived. I must say we got along really well and had many good 
times together — plus many hours of hard work, though we are 
none the worse for it. 


Sophie (Anema) Wierenga 


BUSINESS ENDEAVOURS 


.n the earliest times of the community it was difficult for anyone to 
survive on his own. No one who came had all the necessary tools, 
equipment, and ability to do all the work that was needed in a 
farming community. 

‘Through the years there were many people who supplied a 
service for the settlers. The first years there was little or no charge 
for such services. The people helped each other, each doing the 
taskis) for which he had the necessary tools or skills 

Some farmers owned either a horse or tractor-drawn breaker 
and did custom breaking for farmers at up to eight dollars per acre. 

Henry Mast owned a small horse-drawn binder and went from 
farm to farm cutting grain. 

Toney Sturwold was mechanically inclined and used his abil 
ities to help others. Grain had to be ground up for livestock feed. 
Toney owned a buzz saw for sawing firewood, and a small grain 
crusher which he mounted on a wagon in summer and a sleigh in 
winter. These units were powered by a small four-horsepower 
engine. Toney went to the farms, first grinding some clean wheat to. 
be used for porridge, brown bread, or muffins. He then ground 
grain for the livestock. This grinding took a long time. Only a few 
bags of grain could be crushed in one day. If there was wood to be 
sawed, this was also done. Sometime later Toney purchased a larger 
seven-horsepower engine and a larger crusher was added. In the 
late 1930s he went around witha still-larger crusher and tractor. This 
crusher would be mounted in the farmer's granary and powered by 
belt and pulley from the tractor. Toney’s sons, Lucas and Jake, 
helped with this work. Toney also did some blacksmithing, For 
much of his work people paid him cash or did some clearing for him 
on his quarter. After Toney retired from farming, he took up paint- 
ing farm buildings. He went to the farms by bicycle, braving the 
gravel thrown by speeding cars, and carrying the paint on his 
bicycle carrier. 

Arie Emmerzael supplemented his farm income by becominga 
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travelling salesman. He travelled the countryside in an old bread 
delivery wagon purchased in Edmonton. He sold religious books, 
cards, Bibles, calendars, commentaries, and other materials pur- 
chased from the Baker Book House in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Other products he sold, which many farmers thought were quite 
good, were the Dr. Bell's Wonder Medicine line of veterinary sup- 
plies. He also sold battery-operated electric fencers. Arie travelled 
around the Barrhead-Westlock area selling his goods. Each trip 
lasted about two weeks depending on the route he took. 

John Roth, a tinsmith by trade, installed many gravity coal 
furnaces in the area. These were central heating furnaces; many 

eople claim that they provided a more comfortable heat than gas 
furnaces do. John also installed eavestroughs on houses and farm 
buildings. 

George Toebes was an all-round handyman. His particular skill 
was in the area of plumbing 

There were several carpenters in the area: Henry Bouwman, 
Ben Lievers, Menne Nanninga, Jacob Olthuis, and Popko Schuring 
These men, and others in later years, built nearly all the houses, 
schools, stores, and garages in the community. The early carpenter 
did all his work using hand tools. Menne Nanninga had training in 
architecture in the Netherlands. He was seventy years old when he 
designed the Christian Reformed Church erected in 1949. 

‘Beginning in 1945, Peter Tuininga operated a hatchery in 
Neerlandia for a number of years. For about two years he operated a 
ROP (Record of Production) hatchery. Later he started the Barrhead 
Electric Hatchery. In 1955 he sold the business to Albert Tiemstra. 
Albert moved to Mellowdale in 1964 and operated the hatchery 
there until 1975. Gerrit Gelderman operated a ROP hatchery for a 
few years but quit because it was so much work. Peter Tuininga and 
Albert Tiemstra sold a variety of egg-type and dual-purpose chic 
ens. Gerrit Gelderman sold only the New Hampshire, a dual- 
purpose breed. 

Jim Jorritsma went around the community with his John Deere 
tractor and did field weed-spraying. Jim sprayed several thousand 
acres a year for more than twelve years. He would start early in the 
‘morning and work until late in the evening. Jim was an interesting 











‘Saw mounted in sleigh sawing fre- 
wood, 1944 


Liz and Sharon Tiemstra taking off a 
hatch of chicks, 1970. 
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person to have around; he had an amusing comment on every- 
thing 

Henry Peters Sr. was an electrician, who had learned this trade 
in the Netherlands. He came to Neerlandia about the time that the 
rural power came in (1951), Henry had no problem finding work 
with all the wiring that had to be done at that time. 


C.K. Mast 

Carl Mast was a successful Neerlandia businessman. In 1938 he 
became a sub-agent for Oliver farm equipment. In 1940 he had his 
own Oliver agency. In one short period of time he had sold six 
Oliver tractors at a price of $1140.00 each. Shortly after that he also 
obtained the John Deere agency. The John Deere Company was not 
pleased with him having two agencies so he was asked to drop one 
or the other — Carl continued with the John Deere. He sold a lot of 
equipment, the model “D" tractor being his biggest seller, and kept 
a good stock of parts on hand. He seldom took trade-ins during the 
earlier years, but in the 1950s, as the farmers’ equipment line in- 
creased, he began to take some trade-ins. 

Carl was an agent for auto and fire insurance and sold hunting 
and fishing licenses. He was an agent for B A Petroleum products. 
The sale of B A products was in direct competition with the Neerlan- 
dia Co-op, which sold UFA products. The Co-op board was not 
pleased, but Carl felt he had the right to sell the B A products fhe so 
desired. Carl also sold a line of paint and binder twine. 

Carl's success was, in part, due to his sociability with people 
and his ability to know what was needed by the people of the 
‘community. Carl's wife, Ann, was always ready to help him with his 
business. 

After Carl's death in 1956, Ann sold the John Deere agency to 
Neerlandia Motors. She continued to sell the B A products for a 
time and the auto and fire insurance until she sold out and went to 
Edmonton. 


C.K. and the Combine 

‘On the farm, combines were taking the place of the old thresh- 
ing machines. Many people were using the small one-man pull- 
type combine with its own engine. One farmer was determined to 
get one, but there was such a big demand that they were soon sold 
out. There was, however, still one available in Neerlandia. The 
farmer was not too keen on getting that one, but he had no choice 
anal the deal was made, operate beauthuliy tht Bl at theres 
fall the farmer could not get that engine started no matter what he 
did. Finaily the only thing left to do was bring it back to the dealer. 
Well, it so happened that the dealer also sold gas and tractor fuel 
and [happened to be picking up a few barrels when the farmer was 
bringing his complaint. Carl K. Mast, the dealer, said, “Gerrit, do 
you know how to start this engine?” “Well,” I said from the top of 
my head, “I know one thing, you need gas in the tank.” I didn’t 
have to say another word. There had been quite an argument going 
on by the looks on their faces. Now the farmer's face just changed 
from red to white. Carl gota little gas, poured it in the tank, turned 
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the cranka few times, and that motor ran like nothing had ever been 
wrong. (Remember Albert?) 
Gerrit Ingwersen 


Blacksmithing 
The trade of the blacksmith was used early in the history of the 
community. A blacksmith’s equipment consisted mainly of a forge, 
an open firebox fueled by coal; a hand-operated blower to fan the 
flame to produce the heat needed for the job that had to be done; a 
heavy hammer to pound out the hot metal; and an anvil. 
lowshares were pounded out — a process whereby the cut- 
ting edge of the plowshare that had become dull was heated to a 
bright red heat and then hammered on the anvil to a sharper, 
thinner cutting edge. The share then had to be tempered by heat 
and water to the right hardness — not so soft that it would bend and 
not so hard that it would break or crack. Much the same process was 
done with the coulter, i.e. the upright cutting edge of the plow or 
breaker. Ifthe farmer had a bent piece of equipment such as a beam 
from his plow or breaker, it could be heated and straightened out. 
Although there were others who did blacksmithing, Toney 
Sturwold, Simon Groot, and Walter Wargacki were the main ones. 
In the early 1940s Walter Wargacki opened a blacksmith shop as his 
sole business. Walter set up a shop and living quarters on a small 
parcel of land on the northwest corner of SE 34-61-35. In 1943 he 
moved his business to a lot in the hamlet. Besides the blacksmith 
work, Walter did weldings and brazing with his oxygen-acetylene 
‘anit, He could also weld two pieces of metal together by hestng 
them, applying a type of flux, and then pounding them together. 
‘Walter said that the fire had to get so hot for certain metals that it was 
hard to stand neariit. He said that the tempering of metal was one of 
the trickiest parts of the job. He charged thirty-five cents for sharp- 
ening a plowshare. He paid one dolar fora one-hundred-pound 
bag of coal. Walter quit blacksmithing in 1946. 


Neerlandia Welding and Repair 

Ed Visser started work in Neerlandia as a mechanic and 
welder. He had received training in gas engines and tractor repair at 
Washington State College. In Cleveland, Ohio, he took training in 
arcand gas welding. He started working asa hired mechanic for the 
Neerlandia Co-op garage in 1946. 

In the fall of 1949 Ed went to work on his own, specializing in 
welding. He owned a welding truck that was used at the shop, on 
the farms, in the fields, and on oil well sites. He first worked on his 
own at the Anne Elgersma farm. Later he built a cement block 
building across the road on his own property. This building became 
the home of Neerlandia Welding and Repair. In 1950 Ed took home 
courses to upgrade his training in motor mechanics and advanced 
welding. 

Before electricity came to the community, all the welding was 
done by a motor-driven welding unit mounted on the truck. The 
coming of electricity was a most welcome event. It made all his 
power fools more usable. He could now weld without having to first 
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‘Sam Howey brushpiling, 1949, 


Two-bottom breaking plow, 1946. 


start the engine. The noise made by the motor operating inside the 
building was also eliminated. 

Ed was an agent for a variety of agricultural products —James- 
way manure handling equipment, Robin loaders and augers, and 
Powerchoring products. He had on hand hydraulic systems and 

arts, sprayer parts, bearings, and many other small items needed 
for the farm and home. 

Ed's customers were always his concern. He was good-natured 
and would help them any time of day or night — even during 
mealtimes — working long hours and taking very few holidays. He 
did not charge much for his work and people often had to remind 
him to make out their bills so he could be paid. 

In 1970 Ed expanded his business into a limited company with 
his son Allan as partner. He continued his business until he became 
ill. In February 1971 he passed away. Allan continued to operate the 
shop for a couple of years. 


Land Clearing 
Clearing land that was covered with bush was a difficult job, 
With oxen, horses, and the small steel-wheeled tractor equipment 
of the early days the opening of the land took a long time. Some of 
the early pioneers did some custom work, mainly to help out their 
neighbours. John Olthuis had the first tracked vehicle in Neerlan- 
dia. In 1922 he bought a 1520 Caterpillar tractor which could pull a 


three-bottom plow ora twenty-two inch breaker. It had mare trac 


tion and could work wetter land than the steel-wheeled tractors of 
the day. He charged eight dollars an acre for breaking. 

After World War I Caterpillar tractors became available. John 
Molodowich was the first to purchase a Cat and started to clear the 
land. People were amazed at how much could be done by a Catinan 
hour's time. This machine could clear more land in a day than the 
earlier methods could achieve in months. One of John’s first drivers 
was Sam Howey. Sam later purchased a Cat and went into business 
on his own. Sam was a big, strong, likeable man who enjoyed 
helping people. Itis said that he could lift a forty-five gallon drumof 
diesel fuel off the ground and onto a truck. If his small four-wheel 
drive jeep had tipped on one of the rough trails to the clearing site, 
he could set it upright again. Sam hada large brush cutter motinted 
in front of his Cat to cut trees down. He would exchange the cutter 
for a piler to push the trees into row. When these windrows were 
dry, they could be set on fire to be cleaned up. In the meantime the 
farmer or Sam, who also owned a two-bottomed breaking plow, 
could break the land between the windrows. 

In 1947 Bill Olthuis, John Ingwersen, and Jack Tuininga pur- 
chased a D8 Caterpillar tractor from John Molodowich. Their charge 
was fourteen dollars per hour working time. They did not charge for 
the time they were broken down, stuck, or eating lunch. They 
worked with a fourteen-foot brush cutter and piler. They could cut 
three acres per hour and pile one acre per hour. In the summer they 
would work around the clock. During the winter they did some 
snow clearing on the roads when the roads became impassable 
because of snow drifts. Louis Nanninga bought out John Ing- 
wersen, and George Anema wasalsoa part-owner fora time. When 
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Jack Tuininga moved to Edmonton, Bill Olthuis bought out his 
share. Bill and Louis were then the sole owners. Later Bill bought 
out Louis’ share and in 1964 Bill traded in the Cat at Dick Fisher's 
Massey-Ferguson dealership for some new equipment. 

Moisture and wet land were always a problem. The water in the 
land was higher at this time and only the high land was cleared at 
first. The low land was never worked on until the more recent years, 
when water runs were cleaned out and straightened to allow the 
water to run away faster. 

After the Cat had cleared the land of trees, the soil had to be 
turned over. This made room for people who owned breakers to do 
some custom work. Many people provided this service for the 
farmers. 

As time went on and the land became more open, the need for 
the big Caterpillar tractors decreased. There is still some work done 
by Cats today but in a much different way. Instead of just clearin; 
bush, the Cats make dugouts for farm water supply, level land, an« 
dean up farmyards. 


Service Garages 

As the community expanded, the age of the horse and horse- 
drawn equipment came to an end. The era of simple machines and 
vehicles was also ending. In the early years repairs could be done by 
the farmer himself or by a handyman. Two handymen in the area 
were Lucas Sturwold and Peter Louws. These men had a good 
general knowledge of machines and engines and were able to help 
with the repair work. 

As time went‘on almost all the fieldwork was done by tractor 
and many people owned cars. The need for specialized knowledge 
in the repair of vehicles and small engines grew. From 1940 on 
several men attempted to provide that service. All of them set up 
operations on the same site — the southwest corner of NW 
34-61-3-5. All of them found it difficult to become financially suc- 
cessful. This difficulty increased when the garage was jointly 
‘owned. One of the reasons was the lack of enough machinery in the 
area to provide the garage with steady work. Another reason was 
the inability of the owners to accept trade-ins. They were operating 
with a limited trading area and a machine taken in trade could not 
be resold very easily. The first man to open a garage in Neerlandia 
was Simon Groot. 


Simon Groot, a trained mechanic, came to Neerlandia in the 
fall of 1939, He was not only a mechanic but also an experienced 
blacksmith and acetylene gas welder. When he came to Neerlandia 
he took with himall the tools and equipment necessary for the work 
of his trade. Simon rented and set up his “Shop”, as it was called, in 
the old Neerlandia Co-op store building and house. 

Before Simon could start up his business, he had the chore of 
remodelling the old store into a useable and efficient garage. He 
built benches and put in new doors, including a large door which 
would permit the entry of cars and other types of farm machinery 
needing repairs. One area was set aside for the blacksmith work, 





‘Simon Groots garage and house. 
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because a large vent had to be installed in order to exhaust the 
fumes coming off the forge. In February 1940 Simon opened his 
shop for business. 

Simon was a real handyman. He repaired cars when they 
needed fixing, he repaired many different farm machines, and he 
could also repair any home and yard tools. His talents included 
such things as soldering a kettle or getting a lamp back into opera- 
tion. 

Along with the work he didn the shop, he went owton many 
service calls. He went out to the farm or field and did the repairs on 
the spot, since many farmers did not have any tools or the know- 
how to do the repairs themselves. 

Simon charged whatever he felt was fair for the job done. Much 
of the work done was charged out at less than one dollar. In April 
1943 Simon closed his “Shop” and moved to Edmonton. 


When Simon Groot left, the garage building was sold to John 
Gelderman who dismantled it for lumber, and the house on the 
same property was sold to Frank Kowalchuk; he in time sold itandit 
‘was moved to the Two Mile Corner. The absence of a service garage 
concerned the farmers, so in 1947 a garage was started under the 
auspices of the Neerlandia Co-op. A new building had been con- 
structed to house the business. This garage was not successful so 
the doors were closed in 1949. 

Louis Nanninga, Bill Olthuis, and Jack Tuininga bought the 
building in 1949 and the next year sold it to Henry Dieterman and 
Romke Stel. Stel later became sole owner and operated under the 
name Neerlandia Motors. Neerlandia Motors was sub-agent for the 
Oliver Farm Machinery Company and Ford Motor Company andin 
1957 obtained the John Deere agency. At this time Simon Tuininga 
was part-owner of the garage. Since he was also a farmer and 
livestock dealer, they could take farm produce in payment. 

The garage changed hands again, in 1959, when the building 
was sold to Gerrit Gelderman and Fred Toebes. They also pur 
chased the land on which the building stood. The two men con- 
tinued with the John Deere agency and sold small items as well. 
Fred, who had previously owned a garage in Vega, had the oppor- 
tunity to repurchase it and in 1961 he returned to Vega. Gerrit 
continued to operate the garage until 1967 when he closed the doors 
and moved to Abbotsford, B.C. After a short closed-down period, 
the garage was reopened by Egbert Wever. Henry Meetsma pur 
chased the garage from Gerrit and after renovating it, opened as 
Meetsma Motors in 1969. 


Meetsma Motors was opened for business on September 7, 
1969, The Meetsmas liked their daily contact with the customers 
and the general spirit of goodwill. The business they received from 
the Co-op was also a great help. They improved the appearance of 
the buildings somewhat, but it was a losing battle, although the 
installation of natural gas in the fall of 1972 had been a great im- 
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provement. The original structure with the arched roof was well 
built and sturdy, but the annexes were forever leaking. At their age, 
though, the Meetsmas could not invest in new construction. Be- 
sides, the work was getting too much for Henry because there was 
usually too much work for one man, yet not enough for two. 

Meanwhile, the Neerlandia Co-op was planning expansion. 
They proposed fo buy Meetsma’s lot for the building of a complete 
service centre. The deal they made was satisfactory to both parties. 
Inthe fall of 1975, the Co-op started building behind the old garage, 
while Henry kept on working through the winter. When the Co-op 
Service Centre opened, he closed his shop on April 1, 1976. During 
those seven years the price of gas had gone up from 38 cents per 
gallon to 94 cents. When the price went over the fifty-cent mark, 
Henry Meetsma had to change the head on the pump. 

‘On the last Saturday in March 1976, the Meetsmas held an 
auction. It was a cold snowy day, yet people came from far and 
wide. In a few hours nothing was left but the shell of the building 
Later, Wilfred Holwerda wrecked it and moved the arch to his farm 
for a cattle shed; the house followed and was demoted to a chicken 
house. One day Henry and Grace Meetsma came back and looked at Meetsma Motors, 
the house while it was sitting on skids. The garage was already 
gone. Their little grandson tugged at Grace's arm and said: “Don’t 
cry Grandma, you got another house in Calgary.” Little did he 
know that apart from their private feeling of something in their lives 
that had come to an end, there was the fact that Neerlandia would 
never be the same again. A landmark was gone. The new building 
may be sound and functional, but to the Meetsmas it ‘will never fit in 
like the old garage and the little house did. 





Grace Meetsma 


In 1975 the Neerlandia Co-op bought the land and buildings 
from Meetsma Motors and erected a new building on the site. The 
Co-op Service Centre opened in 1976. With the large amount of 
machinery in the community by this time, its mechanics are kept 
busy with repair work. In addition it sells a wide variety of small 
items needed on the farms in the area. 


Well Drilling 

Our pioneers came to a land that had lots of water. All the low 
lands and creeks had water that could be used for animals, but was 
not suitable for domestic use. During the long winters the ponds 
and creeks were frozen, making it necessary to find an alternate 
source of water for home use and for the animals. 

The first attempt to get water was to dig a well by hand. With 
pick and shovel settlers would dig a hole about four feet square in 
the hard ground, going down until water was found or to a max- 
imum depth of about twenty-five feet. Two people were needed to 
dig a well, one to do the actual digging and the other to pull up the 
dirt ina pail. Once the hole was du, cribbing was putin ofne the 
hole to keep it from caving in. The water was drawn up with a 
special pail and rope or with a pulley attached to a frame above the 
well, making the rope easier to pull. Many of these wells were dug 
— some were satisfactory and others were not. This type of well 
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supplied only a small amount of water for only a few animals and 
the home, These wells also served as a cooler for cream and perish- 
able produce. This method of storage kept the items free from flies 
and rodents and, in the winter, free of frost. A problem with these 
wells was the accumulation of methane gas. This gas could Kill 
someone quickly if they entered the well 

Bob Hodge later came into the area and bored wells. He used a 
“fence-post auger” type digger to bore holes of twenty-four inches 
in diameter for the top section of the hole and eighteen inches for 
the deeper section. The rig was powered by horses walking around 
the well, propelling the digging mechanism. These wells, also, did 
not provide an adequate Supply of water. They were dug to a 
maximum depth of fifty feet. Because the well hole was round, 
specially cut two-by-six lumber (with bevelled edges) had to be 
purchased to make cribbing to fit the hole. 

Success in obtaining a good supply of water was finally at- 
tained by the punching or drilling method. The drilling rig could 
punch a rod and bit down through the different layers of soil to the 
water-bearing sandstone. The hole was drilled until a sandstone 
layer with a good water supply was reached from one to sx hundred 
feet. A two-inch casing was put in the hole. The water was brought 
to the surface by means of a cylinder, pump rods, and a plugger. A 
pump jack run by a motor operated the mechanism, 

ter Wyngaarden from the Westlock area drilled the first 
wells in the district. He drilled wells for John Schuring, Louis 
Nanninga, Ike Nanninga, and others in the area. 

Peter Wyngaarden sold his rig to Bill Olthuis and Jack Taininga 
in 1939. They drilled numerous wells. The well that took them the 
shortest time was one they punched for Frank Kowalchuk — it took 
one day to complete. The longest time they spent drilling a well was 
one month at Roelof Krikke’s place (the well was 485 feet deep). 
Charges for drilling at this time were seventy-five dollars for the 
first 150 feet and seventy-five cents for each additional foot. Casing 
for the well was forty cents per foot, pump rods twenty-two cents 
per foot, and a cylinder was twelve dollars, In 1943 Bill sold his rig to 
Clarence Wierenga, who dug many wells in the Neerlandia district. 
He also ‘drilled in Shoal Creek, Mellowdale, Barrhead, and Fort 
Assiniboine, and he even drilled one well in Swan Hills. Clarence 
sold the rig in 1945, He continued drilling with a rig he constructed 
himself. 

Some of the problems that a well driller faced were the rocks 

riling on Lucas Sturwolds  WHich would have to be drilled through. Sometimes the well drillers 
farm, tour? O” 14088 Strwolds ould lose something in a well. For example, a drill rod would 
break or else something was accidentally dropped into the well 
Whatever the case, these items would have to be fished out and this 
would take a long time. 

Times changed and rotary drilling rigs came into the country. 
‘Two-inch wells were no longer drilled because they took a long time 
to dig, and they did not always supply a sufficient amount of water 
for the larger farms. Most of the two-inch wells are, however, sil 
going strong and supplying a good amount of water. A rotary 
driling rig can finish'a well much quicker and, by making a hole 
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four to eight inches in diameter, supply a much greater amount of 
water 


The Wiscarson boys had a well-boring machine. This machine 
had an auger two feet in diameter and about three feet in length. It 
had two bevelled cutting edges on the bottom. This machine was 
powered by a horse that walked around and around turning the 
auger. The bevelled cutting edges would bite into the ground, and 
fill the auger with dirt. When it was full it was winched up with the 
machine as the horse pulled it around. When it was winched up 
above the platform of the machine, it was hooked toa swinging arm 
and swung out to the side, Then the auger could open on a hinge, 
the dirt would fall out, and the auger would go back into the well to 
be filled again, This auger could bite through quite hard soil and 
even sandstone but if it hit solid rock, that was it. A small stone 
could sometimes be blasted out of the way with dynamite, but if it 
was too big to blast, that was the depth of your well. If you were 
lucky you had a well and if not you had a dry hole. 

‘My dad hired Charlie Wiscarson to drill a well near the house 
for one dollar a foot. He went down sixty feet and hit a rock. It 
yielded hardly enough water for house se, so the cate sill had to 

¢ taken to the muskeg to be watered. 

Some years later Bob Hodge was drilling or boring wells with 
the same kind of machine. My dad thought he should again try his 
luck fora good well. Bob Hodge said he could tell where there wasa 
good underground stream by using a divining rod. He would use a 
crotch from a willow branch. He would hold the two ends of the 
crotch or the Y, one in each hand, and point the single end of the 
crotch ahead of him as he walked around the yard. When the single 
end of the crotch would turn down, that was where the well had to 
be dug. He produced only enough water for house use 

je had a natural drain or slough running through our farm 
from one side to the other about a quarter of a mile from home. My 
dad had dug two shallow wells in this slough, and they gave 
sufficient water for the summer and early fali months. Around 
Christmas time they were usually dry. Then a well was dug in the 
muskeg half a mile from home. This supply usually lasted until the 
end of January. Then we had to go three quarters of a mile away to 
where a creek ran through the far end of our grazing lease; there we 
had dug a shallow well, This one usually held out until spring 
breakup. Ihave taken the cows out for water through drifting snow 
ona thirty-below-zero day, and when they got there they were so 
cold and miserable, they didn’t feel like drinking the icy water, and 
‘would turn around and go back home without taking any. We had 
to haul the water for our pigs too. My dad had three forty-five gallon 
wooden vinegar barrels, and put them ona stoneboat. The water for 
the pigs was hauled from the slough a quarter of a mile from home. 
He would have to do this every day or every other day all year long, 
depending on the number of pigs he had. 

Incold weather the water barrels would get coated inside with 
ice, even though they were kept in the barn. As the house was the 
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only warm place on the farm, about once a week the water barrels 
would have to be rolled into the kitchen for de-icing, always under 
protest from my mother. 

In 1938 Pete Wyngaarden started drilling wells. He had a 
machine that punched a two-inch hole, and was able to punch 
through layers of rock. He could drill toa depth of five hundred feet 
or more, and he always found a good stream of water. He was a 
bachelor and analcoholic. He would work fora few days, and say he 
had to get his bit sharpened and needed a few dollars. Then he 
would go off to the Westlock hotel. After three or four days, when 
the money was gone and he had sobered up, he would be back 
punching down the well again. 

My dad managed to scrape some money together and hired 
Pete to drill a well for us. He struck water at 160 feet deep, and this 
time it was a good well. A two-inch galvanized steel pipe was 
pounded into the hole for casing, and a brass sleeve cylinder was 
secured inside the pipe below the water level. A wooden pump rod 
‘was used to lift the water from the cylinder to the top of the pump. 
Wood was used for this because it was light material and had a 
tendency to float in the water for easier pumping. This cylinder, 
however, was very small, and took twelve strokes of the pump to 
get a gallon pail, or a good hour of pumping to water the cattle. 

The following year we bought a secondhand one-horsepower 
Stoner gasoline engine and a pump jack. That wasa great event. The 
engine didn’t care how long it had to pump, and I could do other 
chores while it was pumping. 

On the first Sunday after we had bought the engine my dad 
and I went out to do the chores, and I was ready to start the engine, 
but my dad said, “Wait a minute — today is Sunday. Do you think 
that thing should run on Sunday?” 

“Well,” I said, “do you think the Lord would rather see me 
pump water for an hour on Sunday than that engine?” It took my 
dad a few minutes to get all this progress worked out in his mind. 
After a while he said “Yes, I guess you are right, you better start the 
engine.” 

George Anema 


The Neerlandia Savings and Credit Union 

In 1942 the Neerlandia Savings and Credit Union was formed. 
Although the community was growing, times were hard and peo- 
ple had difficulty paying their bills. Credit was hard to get from 
businesses who were themselves struggling to make ends meet. 
Many farmers could not borrow any money. 

‘A decision of the Provincial Government that required a busi- 
ness to go on cash basis only, for the protection of the businessman, 
made it difficult for many people to make purchases. It was a result 
of this decision that the Neerlandia Co-op, on a proposal by Chris 
Leder, decided to set up a Credit Union. 

‘Acommittee was organized to study the benefits and problems 
of such an organization. After meetings and reports they decided to 
goon with the project. Members could buy a share and invest their 
savings in the Credit Union and in return receive a dividend on 
their money and borrow at a reduced rate of interest. The Credit 
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Union would be a benefit to those who could not normally borrow 
money at a chartered bank. They could borrow here because the 
local board would know their situation and their ability to pay back 
and, in most cases, would lend them the money. 

In August 1942 the Supplemental By-laws of the Neerlandia 
Savings and Credit Union were signed. Later that year the Credit 
Union opened for business in an office in the store with Henry 
Kippers Sr. as the manager and treasurer. 

The Credit Union was set up with a board of directors of five 
elected members. Out of the board were chosen three credit com- 
mittee members whose responsibility it was to approve or reject a 
loan application. They also checked out the security given for the 
loan. There were three elected supervisory committee members 
who checked the work of the treasurer, checked the loan applica- 
tions, and made reports to be sent to the Department of Trade and 
Industry. The treasurer was responsible for all the daily business 
transactions of the Credit Union. He made out loan applications, 
managed the Credit Union, looked after the books, and made out 
the monthly and final statements. 

If someone wished to become a member he had to pay a 
twenty-five cents entrance fee and buy a five-dollar share that could 
be paid for in installments of one dollar. The member received a 
passbook in which all his transactions were recorded, Many young 
people and children became members. They brought their money, 
often rolls of pennies that had been saved up over the years, to Mr. 
Kippers. 

There soon was enough money in the Credit Union to enable a 
‘member to borrow a small amount io pay off one or more of his bills. 
‘To borrow money a member filled out an application form at the 
treasurer's office and found someone to co-sign his loan — in case 
he did not pay it back. He then went to two members of the credit 
committee for their approval and signature. Finally he returned to 
the treasurer and received the money requested. Very few applica- 
tions were refused through the years. Losses from someone not 
able to pay back a loan were almost nonexistent. There were some 
members that had co-signed so many notes that they later won- 
dered how they could have been so brave in taking the risk they did. 

Henry Kippers was the first treasurer and an ardent supporter. 
He served fom 1942-1963, working in his home at the Corner. Carol 
Reitsma was the treasurer from 1962-1970. Hilda Fisher took over 
from Carol until early 1980. Debbie Wierenga then held the position 
until the Credit Union was closed in March 1981. 

The closure of the Credit Union was difficult to accept, but it 
had served its purpose and the time had come for it to close. The 
Credit Union was not large enough to provide the service needed 
for an expanding community. Checking services could not be made 
available. Not enough people supported the Credit Union to make 
it possible to provide the lager loans required. Some people were 
reluctant to support it because they felt that it was not private—due 
to the fact that the board of directors were all local people. In effect 
the Credit Union did not keep pace with the increased financial 
needs of the community. 

When the Credit Union disbanded, the member accounts and 
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the assets were transferred to the Barrhead Savings and Credit 
Union. 


Neerlandia Egg Grading Station 

Chickens were one of the first animals to be raised on the 
farms. As years went by, farmers began to raise more chickens and 
many more eggs were sold to the egg grading stations. At this time 
chickens had the run of the farm, eating what they could find and 
thereby producing a dark-yolked egg. Light-yolked eggs were pre- 
ferred by the consumer, 80 these producers did not receive top 
grade and top price for their eggs. By the 1950s however, many of 
the farmers in the area were starting to raise chickens in large 
numbers and housing them in barns, thereby producing eggs with 
a lighter yolk. 

Local farmers who housed their birds felt that they were not 
getting a fair price for their eggs. The grading stations to whom they 
sold the eggs claimed it was on account of the dark-yolked eggs. 

Albert Elgersma proposed to other farmers that he would 


establish an egg grading station in Neerlandia if they would patro- 
nize his business. To this they readily agreed. In 1958 he rented the 
vacant parts shop from Ann Mast and equipment was purchased, 
graders were trained, and the doors opened for business, The eg 
Were graded and shipped to Edmonton Produce. Random checks 
‘on grading accuracy were done by the plant in Edmonton. 

Not long after the business started, farmers received a three- 


centa dozen premium for grade A eggs because they were shipping 
light-yolked eggs. In comparison to what the egg prices were at the 
time, this was considered a good premium. This welcome bonus 
proved that their idea to start a grading station was a good one. 

Henry Piers and Andrew Elgersma had gone to Edmonton to 
be trained as graders. Henry Piers was the first operator and Win- 
nifred Ingwersen was his assistant. The grader’s job was to candle 
eggs by holding an ae. in front of a strong light to determine 
whether the yolk was light or dark, whether there were blood spots 
in the egg, and whether there were cracks in the shell. 

Prices for eggs were: “A” large — 25 to 26 cents per dozen, “A” 
medium — 18 to 20 cents, small — 10 cents, and cracks — 6 to 8 
cents. 

Albert Elgersma sold his business to Ike and Manny Nanninga 
in1959. Manny operated it for five years but closed it down in 1964. 
Local graders were shutting down at this time because the Safeway 
Company trucks of Edmonton were coming to the district and 
picking up the eggs from the yard of larger farms. This simpler 
procedure enticed farmers to patronize Safeway with the result that 
the local egg grading station was no longer financially feasible 
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FREIGHT-HAULING 


hen the first settlers came to Townships 61 and 62 in 1912, the 
freight went all one way — north. Whatever the settlers thought 
they would need within the next year was carried with them. Ifthey 
ran out of anything or had forgoften anything, their only hope was 
that someone could lend the needed item until it became possible to 
get toa store. There was no freight whatever going out of the area 
because scarcely an acre of ground was under cultivation and there 
was not an animal for sale; the eggs laid by the few hens on the 
homesteads were eaten by the family or put under a hen to hatch. 

Whenever anyone went to the store at Mellowdale or, more 
rarely, to Dusseldorf, Westlock, or Clyde, he would carry lists of 
items needed by other members of the community. The estimated 
amount of money was given to the traveller so he would be able to 
purchase the items. If the cost was less or greater than the money 
given, an adjustment would be made upon his return. 

After a few years farmers were producing enough eggs, cream, 
and butter to enable them to sell or trade some of the produce. 
Because so few farmers had horses, the trip to market was often 
made on foot with the produce carried in a sack slung over the 
man’s shoulder. On his return trip he carried, in the same fashion, 
the goods that he had bought. Most of the items carried in this way 
were groceries or small items needed on the farm. But sometimes 
the farmer returned home with a struggling pig in the sack. Albert 
Mast Sr., who had a small store, carried some of the stock for his 
store in this labourious way. 


Pigs 
(09172) Douwe and john went to Rossington and bought two 
weaner pigs, maybe forty or fifty pounds. They each carried a pig in 
a bag slung over their shoulder. They had no grain to feed the hogs 
yet in those years, so fed them potato peels and rabbit meat. 
‘Norman Terpsma 





Gradually, as more settlers came to Neerlandia and as more 
land was cleared, the amount of freight going out of the area 
increased to the point thatit became necessary to make regular trips 
to Westlock to deliver cream. The Dutch settlers set up a schedule 
whereby each week one producer took his turn delivering the 
cream. Then indeed, he became an errand boy for the whole com- 
munity as everyone gave him their briefjes and money. This prac- 
tice lasted until the Neerlandia Co-op was established in 1920-1922, 

Arie Emmerzael, Henry Kannegieter, Ben Lievers, and Albert 
Ritsema were then hired by the Co-op to haul supplies by wagon 
from Westlock to Neerlandia once a month. They went in turn each 
week, leaving Neerlandia one day with cream and eggs and return- 
ing the next with supplies for the Co-op. 
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Teamster 
So we bought some cows from a neighbour who was moving 
out and started 1 ship eream. At first we shipped it to Mellowdale 
and delivered it by turns. Then, in the 1920s, we started the Co-op 
store ina little log cabin, so we could deliver our cream there. Three 
or four men, who each had a wagon, were hired to deliver it to 
Westlock once a week. I was one of them and at first Imade a tr 
oncein every four weeks. Then some teamsters resigned, so made 
the trip every other week. We took the eggs and cream from the 
store in the morning and travelled that day to Westlock, so that we 
could be at the station at eight o'clock the following morning to get 
the cream on the train to Edmonton. During the day we sold the 
eggs in the store. We had lots of other business to do as well: a 
money order to Eaton’s, taxes to pay, an order from the drug store, 
repairs for machinery; anything our neighbours had asked, we tried 
to do. Another had twelve dozen eggs and a list for groceries 
enclosed to buy in exchange for these eggs. Isometimes had a job to 
read their orders. They were not in German or Dutch — it was 
supposed to be English. (Ipuzzled more than once over those notes 
and did not always get the right thing.) I once got an order for a 
repair for machinery and the number was not known nor the name 
and he gave the size this way — “about as big around as your wife's 
sewing thimble.” I did not fulfill this order. told him I did not have 
a thimble with me so could not measure the size. After the trip, 
when I came home and delivered all my orders, I did not always 
have the correct money. One time I would be over and the next time 
Iwould be short. Once Ihad some money orders for the Post Office 
and the girl in the office said, “Leave your letters here and I willdoit 
during the day and you pay me tonight.” I paid her and the next 
time I came there she said, “How did you come out with your 
money?” [had three dollars over and she was three dollars short. So 
Thanded her the three dollars, but not long after this it was the other 
way around — I was short and she handed me the money. The 
storekeepers were very glad to do business with us. Itamounted to 
quite an amount sometimes and we received ten percent on all that 
we bought. 
Ben Lievers 


During the 1920s several men began to haul freight from 
Neerlandia. Dave Tuininga, who started the Neerlandia Truck Ser- 
vice, may have been the first one to truck for Neerlandia. He was 
given the contract to haul freight for the Neerlandia Co-op. On the 
trip into the city he carried livestock. On the return trip, in addition 
{o supplies for the Co-op he carried parcels ordered for individuals 
from Ramsey's Mail Order Store (located in the Tegler Building and 
later sold to T. Eaton Company). Dave sold his truck to Lome 
Frizzell and Norman Lord because the carbon monoxide fumes 
bothered him and because he suffered from a bad hernia. Henry 
Mast and John Olthuis both trucked as well. 

For all of them it was a difficult job. The roads were often 
impassable and the amount of freight available for hauling was 





Dave called himself Tumega; he 
‘houghtit would be easier for his non- 
Dutch customers to pronounce. 
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Henry and ina Mast with the Speed- 
wagon, 1926. 


The Othuis truck with Rienk de Jag- 
‘2%, Sadie Tuininga, and two boys. 


small. The truckers seldom had a full load to haul — perhaps a 
dozen cans of cream or the same number of hogs. If there were catle 
tohaul, they would simply be combined with a load of hogs withno 
partitions to separate or protect the animals from each other. The 
trucks themselves were small. John Olthuis drove a 1922 Ford one- 
ton truck which his father had purchased for $1200.00. On a good 
week he would have a full load of about twenty hogs, picked up in 
ones or twos at the farms. On arrival in Edmonton he would goto 
either Burns or Gainer’s because there he could make the best deal 
for his clients. Gas was not available in Neerlandia. John Olthuis 
purchased gas and had his truck serviced at Smith's Garage in 
Westlock. 

In September or October 1923 the contract for hauling the Co- 
op’s freight was awarded to John at ninety cents per hundred- 
weight. He charged one dollar per hundredweight for livestock 

ling. In addition to freight, John carried passengers for a round- 
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trip fee of three dollars. Two passengers could ride in the cab with 
the driver; any others would have to ride on the back. One man who 
started out from Neerlandia with John could not stand the rough 
ride and got off in Clyde to go the rest of the way by train. John’s 
‘most memorable trip carrying passengers was when he took Minke 
Mast to the Royal Alexandra Hospital in Edmonton. This old lady 
‘was 50 sick that a cot was placed on the back of the truck for her to lie 
on. Her son Henry accompanied her. By the time they reached 
Westlock it was raining and the roads were bad. John drove the 
truck into a garage and feft it there overnight — Minke remained in 
her cot on the truck. The next day they continued the trip. 

All the truckers experienced bad road conditions. When Dave 
Tuininga was trucking, the truckers from the surrounding areas 
would travel together to help each other through the worst spots. 
Sometimes they had to travel through the fields because the roads 
were blocked. If Dave was travelling alone he would sometimes 
have to unload everything to enable him to get out of a mud hole, 
and then reload it all again. Once he had to do this with a load of 
barbed wire. Other times he would be unable to get the truck out of 
the hole and have to stay at the nearest farmhouse until he could get 
help. The years John Olthuis trucked were the worst. There was 50 
much snow during the winter of 1924-25 that the roads became 
impassable fora motorized vehicle. John had to usea team of horses. 
anda sleigh, while his truck sat uselessly at home. When he reached 
Southworth’s he would leave his team there and continue on witha 
team hired from them. He went only as far as Westlock because the 
winter freight contained only cream —no hogs. When spring came 
the roads were still impassable because of the melting snow so John 
did not resume trucking. 

Lorne Frizzell and Norman Lord, whose main business was in 
Barrhead, also trucked for Neerlandia. They had the Neerlandia 
‘Co-op contract for two years. Once a week they would haul cream 
and eggs for the store to Westlock. They would haul livestock (at 
ninety cents per hundredweight) and groceries whenever this was 
necessary. Lorne Frizzell enjoyed the wine made by some of his 
customers. Even after they no longer had the store contract, the two 
men continued to have customers in Neerlandia until they quit 
trucking in 1929. 

Trucking was not a profitable occupation in the twenties. There 
was little livestock shipped in the winter. Most farmers had no 
means of raising hogs over winter. Surplus animals were usually 
sold toa livestock dealer that came around every fall. In addition to 
the poor condition of the roads and the small volume of freight, the 
time it took to get anywhere contributed to the problem. A trip to 
Edmonton, in a truck whose top speed was sixteen miles per hour, 
took six to eight hours. This meant that a trucker had to spend 
money to stay overnight in Edmonton. When John Olthuis was 
trucking he stayed at the Acme Rooming House, where he paid fifty 
cents a night for a room and from eleven to thirty-five cents for a 
meal. 

Despite the odds, Pete Tuininga decided to give trucking a try 
in 1926. He bought a truck from Harry Collette in Westlock and 
trucked from Neerlandia to Edmonton for about six months, This 
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Giving tracking a try, Pete and Tena 
Tuninga. 


turned out to be another winter with a lot of snow. The roads were 
often drifted in, necessitating travel over the fields. On one occasion 
Peteand drivers from the surrounding districts got together to open 
up the road to Edmonton. It took them two days and the resulting 
track over road and through field was so rough that several trucks 
got broken springs, 


At that time the road from Neerlandia to Barrhead had bush on 
both sides and did not drift in. One of Pete’s customers could not 
understand why the truck service was so slow and why, sometimes, 
the truck did not run at all. Pete invited him to go along on a trip. 
When they reached one of the rough spots the poor passenger 
bounced up and down like a cork. His head hit the ceiling of the cab 
—a wooden frame thinly covered with cloth and not at all gentle on 
abobbing head. “Dit is wat!” (This is terrible!) exclaimed the shaken 
man. 

Pete Tuininga sold his truck in 1927 to Kees Stoové who, after 
trucking for a short time, sold the business to Billy Quick. Billy 
Quick was based in Edmonton. He would leave from there on 
Mondays with groceries and other supplies, stopping at Westlock, 
Rossington, Freedom, Naples, and Mellowdale before reaching 
Neerlandia. On Tuesdays he would return to Edmonton carrying 
cream in five and eight-gallon cans. Some of the cream went to the 
Burn’s Creamery in Westlock and the rest to the Northern Alberta 
Dairy Pool in Edmonton. On Thursdays Billy returned the empty 
cans to the farmers at their gates. He also hauled hogs and cattle, 
most of which went to Gainer’s packing plant in South Edmonton. 
Some of the farmers brought their stock to the Centre but many of 
the animals were picked up on the farms — one pig here, two or 
three there. The pigs were usually kept in a pig yard and had tobe 
chased until they were caught. Then, because there were no loading 
chutes, the pigs had to be lifted onto the truck. 
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Billy Quick with his trick in Edmon- 
ton. 





While in Neerlandia Billy stayed at the Schoonekamp home. 
Rulie (Schoonekamp) Nanninga remembers 

“Mr Quick was small man, probably about five fet eightinches tall, and 
not heavy-built. He had a quiet, soft voice. When he came to our place it was 
bten ate in the evening. We would make supper for him and his helper. He had 
8 garagebultonouryardandinithe placed scot on which he sept: Fer asa 
‘wood heaterin the garage and, when the weather was old, we would starta fire 
initin the afternoon so it would be warm when Billy arrived. Billy ate with the 
family, paying twenty-five cents a meal. Billy carried the cream cheques and 
money ina leather pouch secured to his belt.” 


Loe Reyse, Charlie and Billy Quick. 





The truck often functioned as a bus, carrying passengers to 
and from Edmonton for a small fee. When the Elzinga family came 
from the Netherlands, they came to Neerlandia with Billy Quick. A 
trip by truck tooka long time. Anna (Elzinga) Schuring remembers: 

“Weleft Edmonton right after breakfast. Mother and Mabel satin the front 
with Mr. Quick. Te rest of tus rode on theback, sitting on cream cans or standing 
because you know what happens when you sit on creamcans. We topped many 
times along the way —St. Albert, Morinville and I don’tknow where all. Every 
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time the truck stopped we stood up to stretch our legs and my brother Pete 
would ask Mother, Are you learning any English yet?” At 800 p.m, we finally 
arrived at Simon Tiemstra’s place. Mrs, Tiemstra told us we didnt have farto go 
{anymore — only fourmiles — but there were many stops to drop off cream cans, 
1 dont Know what time we arrived at Sthoonekamps. By then time hed no 
‘meaning for us anymore.” 


‘Neerlandla farmers heading for the 
Harvest 





‘The amount of freight being hauled in and out of Neerlandia 
increased steadily since there were not only more people livin; 
the area, but more land was under cultivation and numbers of cattle 
and hogs were increasing. Road conditions were also improving. 
Billy Quick first hired John Elzinga, then Lodewijk Reyse, and 
finally Dick Fisher to help him. Billy’s son Charley also helped. He 
was one of the drivers when, with two trucks, they took the Lam- 
mert Wierenga family to Neerlandia. Nevertheless, during Billy's 
career the Depression began. Many of his freight charges were paid 
in chicken, vegetables, or jars of fresh cream. Because the prices for 
hogs and cattle were so low, he often hauled them for next to 
nothing, thereby making next to nothing on a round-trip. 

Because of ill health, Billy Quick sold his business to Dick 
Fisher. Dick had driven for Billy from 1932 to 1934. Then he bought a 
used Reo truck and went into business for himself. When he bought 
Billy’s business he hired his brother Art to drive for him, In 1936 
Dick took his brother Art in as a partner; they named the business 
Fisher Brothers’ Trucking. 

The Fisher brothers began trucking in an advantageous time. 
Taking over Billy Quick’s business meant that the Fishers also got 
the contract for the Co-op's freight. This contract was important to a 
trucker because it meant that he was guaranteed return freight. In 
addition, by the mid-thirties, the Alberta Livestock Co-op (ALC) 
established a monopoly in the area. With the co-operation of the 
local truckers the area was divided into the following zones: 
Branden got Vega, Weisgerber — Bloomsbury, Properzi— Naples, 
and Fishers — Neerlandia. This arrangement was a benefit to the 
truckers because then they were assured of hauling livestock for 
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ALC members. The increased need for farm produce during World 
War Il wasa benefit as well. Itnot only meant increased freight butit 
also enabled them to get a badly-needed truck. In 1944 the Fishers 
were unable to buy a truck since there were none available. But 
because of the wartime demand for dairy products, the Northern 
Alberta Dairy Pool obtained a special permit for them to buy an 
army truck (in the traditional army-green colour). 

‘The roads were not always in good enough condition for the 
larger trucks the Fishers now owned so, often, a one-ton truck was 
used to pick up the stock and take it to the main road, where it was 
transferred to one of the larger trucks. Several farmers were hired 
by the Fishers to haul cream from every corner of Neerlandia and 
deliver it, every Monday morning, toa Fisher Brothers’ truck which 
would be parked on the side of the road between the store and the 
school. One by one the men on the cream haul would arrive in their 
wagons or trucks, back up to the big truck, and transfer their loads. 

The Fisher brothers divided the work: Art hauled livestock and 
Dick hauled eggs and cream. Dick also hauled the store freight and 
one load of hogs a week. They both hauled grain. In addition Art 
and Dick usually employed one spare driver. Because depot fees 
were high the Fishers went from place to place in Edmonton pickin; 
up freight. Perishable items were picked up at the United Trucl 
Depot. This method of handling freight took a lot of time, so the 
Fishers would stay overnight at the New Edmonton Hotel where 
they had a standing reservation. The Fisher brothers received the 
produce cheques at the packing plant and cashed them at an Ed- 
monton bank. They would then deduct the freight charges and, 
upon their return home, give the remaining cash tothe producers. 
Payment for cream was often placed in the cream cans and given to 
the farmers in this way. 

One of the problems the truckers faced was the livestock smell, 
which tended to permeate the groceries. To minimize the problem, 
the trucks were washed after unloading the livestock at the packing 
plant. 











Fisher Bros. ruck with Co-op clerks 
Lula (and Ant) Fisher Rulle Schoon- 
‘ekamp, Sadie Reitsma, 1999, 
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The Fishers continued the practice of carrying passengers back 
and forth to the city, but made no charge for this service. Many 
Peoplein Neerlandia remember being guests of the Fishers ona trip 
to the city. Art and Dick also advanced money to farmers on ex- 

cted freight. Another service the Fishers provided was buying 
Equor for those who desired it. The nearest liquor store was in 
Westlock, and that was a long way to go for a case of beer. Art 
obtained liquor order forms from the Alberta Liquor Control Board. 
Whenever anyone wanted liquor, he would fill out a form which 
would enable Art to buy the desired beverage. He charged a hand- 
ling fee of twenty-five cents for a case of beer or a bottle of other 
liquor. On occasion this service was rendered without the benefit of 
forms. 

Fisher Brothers’ Trucking was a successful business for many 
years. The volume of produce freighted out of Neerlandia increased 
dramatically as land was being cleared with Caterpillar tractors and 
as farmers were increasing their herds. Roads were steadily being 
improved. The road o Edmonton was fist gravelled ond tee 
paving began. This made for less wear and tear on the trucks. 

All the freight that went into and out of Neerlandia went on a 
Fisher Brothers’ truck, because they were the only truckers in 
Neerlandia. The first one to successfully challenge the monopoly 
was Simon Tuininga. In 1950 he bought a used two-ton truck and 
began trucking. The ALC monopoly made it difficult for him to 
make a living at it. At first he hauled whatever he could get — 
horses for slaughter to Alaska Processors in Edmonton; scrap iron 
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which he bought and sold, injured animals, and coal. He also took 
out a Livestock Buyer's license. Gradually he built up a clientele. 
Swine herds were still relatively small, so he sometimes had to go to 
fifteen or twenty farms to get a full load — about sixty-five hogs. 
Then, in 1955, the Neerlandia Co-op awarded the freight contract to 
Simon Tuininga and he was on his way. Simon enjoyed trucking, 
getting the most pleasure out of dickering at the Buying Station to 
get the best price for his clients. 

Art and Dick dissolved their partnership in 1955, though both 
kept on trucking. Dick bought the Vega Mercantile and moved to 
Vega. His son, Bill, began driving for him. Bill had gone to business 
college for a short time, but came home to make trucking his career 
‘because his father became ill and was unable to handle the business 
on his own. In 1970 Dick sold the business to Bill. 

Art had already sold his business to Ted Reitsma in May 1958, 
‘The business consisted of two trucks — a 1957 three-ton and a 1947 
one-and-a-half ton. Ted hauled livestock and grain but no eggs or 
cream. During the winter months, Ted’s return freight was usually 
coal. All the coal had to be shovelled off the truck. In summer, 
building materials formed the bulk of his return freight. 

Trucking was not without its hazards. In the 1950s and 1960s 
the truckers were loading hogs and chickens on an upper deck to 
increase the carrying capacity of their trucks. While this increased 
the efficiency of the operation, it also increased the risks because the 
centre of gravity was raised, making the trucks less stable. Hitting 
drifts, turning too abruptly, or going into a skid often meant over 
turning the truck. One was almost guaranteed of upsetting the 
truck if it went in the ditch. Sometimes mechanical failures contrib- 
uted to problem. In 1956 Bill Fisher was heading for Edmonton with 
a full load of pigs, cattle, and chickens. When he approached the 
turn at Old Barrhead his brakes failed. He could not make the 
corner, and over he went. Simon Fisher came along and helped him 
to recapture and reload the animals. He was unable to recover six 
ctates of chickens and two pigs. When he returned from Edmonton 
he found one of the pigs in the caragana hedge which was along the 
road, but the other was nowhere to be seen. Bill knew the pigs had 
gone into a nearby farmer’s yard but since they (the Morrows) were 
on holidays he was unable to seek their help in locating them. When 
they came home they found the pig for Bil. Itwas ave and well in 
the potato bin in their basement, 

Horses are difficult to haul, since with their weight they can 
easily cause a truck to overturn. On one trip when Simon Tuininga 
was hauling a load of horses a brake line broke just as he was 
approaching a paving crew near Morinville. As soon as he realized 
that he was unable to stop he leaned on his horn and put his lights 
on. The paving crew jumped out of the way, hollering at him as he 
sped past. Simon managed to get through the construction area 
without mishap and, as soon as he could slow down, he stopped at 
Morinville to get his brake line fixed and to allow his racing heart to 
return to normal. 

Loading hogs which were raised outdoors could be hazardous 
too. Bites from pigs, outraged with the treatment they were receiv- 
ing, were common. Even the electric prod was not always a help. 
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Sometimes a trucker slipped in a muddy yard and received a jolt 

from the end of the prod intended for the hog. By the 1960s hogs 
were being housed in barns and, because of better loading facilities 
and less space for the hog to maneuver, loading hogs was less of a 
chore. But “stubborn as a pig” has not lost its meaning and bites are 
not a thing of the past. 

In 1966, Case Van Beek and Clifford Tuininga bought Neerlan- 
dia Trucking and renamed it Neerlandia Transport. In 1969 Clifford 
sold his share to Case. Case was trucking in a period of many 
changes. 

There were several improvements. Highway 18 was paved and 
the road north to Neerlandia was a good gravel road. Hoists and 
augers were introduced to make loading and unloading grain easi- 
er. It was now possible to get aluminum-bottomed trucks. Before 
this it was necessary to put a layer of cardboard on the floor before 
loading groceries. Often a layer of bagged concentrate was put 
down first. Groceries such as bags of flour could never be put 
directly on the floor. Now with aluminum floors the trucks could be 
thoroughly cleaned. Nevertheless, trucking in the sixties was a real 
challenge due to the variety of goods that had to be brought in by 
truck. Loads included groceries, livestock, grain, fertilizer, 
Plywood, and furniture, Few farmers kept sows 80 Case would buy 
from 250 to 400 feeder pigs at the Edmonton Stockyards each week 
to fill the barns. In the fall, feeder calves were also purchased at the 
stockyards for farmers who wanted to fatten cattle. 

The peak period for the cream haul was from 1955 to 1960. In 
1960 about three hundred cans of cream (half of them five-gallon 
and half eight-gallon cans) were shipped but thereafter it gradually 
declined. The opening of the fluid milk plant in Barrhead was the 
death knell for the cream haul and, when Bill Fisher sold his truck in 
1980, it was discontinued completely. 

By 1980all the trucking firms had again changed hands. In 1970 
Ted Reitsma sold to Joe Fisher, who renamed the business Joe Fisher 
‘Trucking. Neerlandia Transport was sold to Claus Langeveld in 
1978. Bill Fisher sold the Fisher Truck Service to Donald Hiemstra in 
1980. Don renamed the firm Graydon Trucking Limited. The big 
change in trucking from 1970 to 1980 was the use of tandem trucks 
with longer boxes, In the eighties the change was made to tractor- 
trailer units. 

Freight rates through the years have not changed greatly. From 
1935 to 1970 the rate for hogs remained sixty cents per hundred- 
weight for live hogs and eighty cents dressed weight! The price or 

cattle remained at sixty cents per hundredweight. In the 1980s the 
rate first went up to $1.10 and later to $1.40 per hundredweight for 
hogs. Among the factors that made it possible for the truckers to 
maintain the same rate for so long, the main ones are the increased 
amount of freight and the improved roads and equipment. Itis now 
possible to make the trip to Edmonton in two hours, driving over 
paved roads the entire distance and carrying, not twelve, twenty, 
sixty-five or even eighty, but two hundred hogs. 
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‘Map showing location of Post 
Otce, 1917: 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Bost Office 


€ were fortunate to have mail service” was a comment often 
made by early settlers in reference to the first postal service that was 
provided to Neerlandia. 

Even though use ofthe post offce was infrequent, it was the 
only link with friends and relatives in Edmonton and the Nether- 
lands. Since radios did not come to the community until several 
years later, the only news received about world events had to arrive 
by mail. 

The first post office became part of the Albert Minne Mast 
home, which was located on their farm at the SE 22-61-3-5, in 1913, 
Clarence can still recall weekly trips his dad made to James Fowler's 
in Mellowdale in pursuit of the mail. He commented that “there 
‘were some strange fellows around in those days too, you know, so 
Dad carried a revolver supplied to him by the RCMP.” Apparently 
he was willing to use it to protect the Royal Mail if the need arose. 

A round-trip to the Fowlers’ from Masts’ took a complete day 
by horse and upon Albert Mast’s return the mail bags’ contents 
were dumped on the house floor for sorting. This required that 
letters and parcels for settlers living near the Masts’ home or to the 
west to the Tuiningas were kept back for these families. The remain- 
ing mail was placed in the sacks again and Simon Tiemstra then 
carried the mail on to the Albert Jan Oldegbers home located on the 
SE 34-61-3-5, where once again the sorting process was repeated. 
This time the people north and east of Oldegbers’ could obtain their 
mail here. The remaining mail was then brought to Henry Schoon- 
ekamp’s farm on the NW 34-61-3-5, where the farmers living north 
and west of Neerlandia expected to find their mail. When it came to 
posting mail, however, this could be done only at the Albert Mast 
residence, since here was the official post office. The Schoonekamp 
and Oldegbers homes were used only as sorting points. 

Mail days were special not only because of the mail, but also 
because they provided an opportunity for people to catch up on all 
the local news. Often the mail and the news it contained was six 
weeks old; it was still received with much anticipation. The families 
would gather around the heater in the evening to listen to Mom and 
Dad read the news from the distant relatives. To the recipients it did 
not matter how old the postmark was — it was a contact with those 
they loved. Not all mail was welcome, however, since there were 
those envelopes edged in black which carried a single message —a 
death announcement. 

‘Most mail arrived in reasonable time but some of the letters 
proved rather elusive. Apparently, when the early homes were 
built, green lumber had been used and, as floors dried out, the 
cracks between the floorboards became larger. No matter how care- 
ful the sorters were, a letter managed to escape to the cellar to be 
found a day or many days later. 


Mail 


Our mail came in once a week, mostly on horseback. The 
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Neerlandia Post Office was in a log cabin at the south end of the 
settlement, four miles south of our homestead. We took turns 
getting it; Ione week and someone further on the next. This is how 
it was done: I would get it one week for the neighbours west of the 
Post Office and deliver it to a farmhouse for the north part of the 
settlement. One from the north would take it from there and deliver 
itaround to his neighbours or toa central farm where they could get 
it That way we only had togo every third or fourth week to the Fest 
Office for mail. 

Ben Lievers 


In 1923 the Mast family moved to Edmonton. This resulted in 
the Neerlandia Post Office being moved to the local store on the NW 
34-61-3-5. This proved to be a convenience for the settlers, since the 
weekly mail trip could be combined with shopping for groceries 
and farm suppies, From then on the post office became an intergral 
part of the local store. At that time there were forty-two names on 
the mailing list. 























Ordinarily the store manager would have assumed postmaster 
duties, but one requirement for the position was Canadian citizen- 
ship. Case Ingwersen, who was not yet a citizen, could not hold the 
position. Instead William van Ark, a local schoolteacher, became 
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postal agent. Apparently by the ninth of April 1925, Case Ing- 
Wersen received his citizenship papers and took over the post office 
duties 


Case Ingwersen on the mail route. 





Case Ingwersen was not only store manager and postal agent; 
he also carried mail for a number of years. Hauling mail had its 
share of hardships — particularly for Ingwersen. How the runaway 
began is not known. It may have been the team was anxious to 
complete the weekly mail trip through the muddy trail or, more 
likely, they were spooked. Whatever the cause of the runaway, the 
result was that Case was thrown from his wagon and suffered 
broken bones which gave him a limp for life. 

Though the post office was now in the store, the visiting with 
fhishda continued. While they watted fox thelr mail, men, women, 
and children chatted with those they met there. A major change in 
the mail route occurred in 1927, when Barrhead became a town and 
mail was brought directly into town by rail instead of being dis- 
tributed out of Westlock. At the same time the post office at Fowler's 
was closed, and Mellowdale’s post office was moved to their com- 
munity store, located on the NE 21-60-3-5. After this Case Ing- 
wersen fetched the mail from the Mellowdale store and Bert Bos 
brought the mail from Neerlandia to Vega. In 1932 this mail route 
from Barrhead through Mellowdale and Neerlandia and on to Vega 
began to be operated by one person. 

First of these mail carriers was Leo Stoik, who carried mail by 
horse for four years until 1936. During this time Case Ingwersen 
retired as postal agent and on April 7, 1934, Jan Koning assumed the 
position. 

When Pete Hoofdakker assumed the responsibility of mail 
carrier he added a bit more speed to the service, since he used a 
Massey-Harris tractor instead of horses. On occasion the RCMP 
would venture out to Neerlandia to uphold law and order. Part of 
their job was to check the mechanical condition of vehicles and, 
since Pete used a tractor on the road, it had to be checked. The 
incident goes something like this. On being stopped by the RCMP, 
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For this service Bertus Bos was paid 
‘$85.00 per annum. 
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Pete’s reply was, “You can’t stop the Royal Mail.” “We only want to 
check your brakes,” said the RCMP. This seemed a reasonable 
request, so Pete invited the officer aboard his tractor and said he 
would comply with the request. When, after going some distance, 
Pete did not apply the brakes, the RCMP wanted to know why. Pete 
replied, “I am waiting for the order to stop.” So the officer said, 
“Stop.” It was the word the mail carrier was waiting for and, without 
hesitation, he hit the brakes. The tractor stopped but the police 
officer did not. He ended up straddled across the tractor hood. 


A Trip to Remember 

When I was eight years old and my brother Norman was ten 
years old, we had the excitement of a trip to Barrhead with the mail 
carrier Mr. Pete Hoofdakker. He was using an old Dodge car that 
was cut down and remodeled to form a small truck. With this he 
hauled mail and cream cans to Barrhead once a week from Vega, 
Neerlandia, and Meliowdale. 

By the time he arrived at our place Mr. Hoofdakker already had 
two other passengers in the front seat so we had to ride in the back 
with the mail and cream cans, After our last stop at Mellowdale, the 
canvas tarp was put over and tied down because it started to rain. 
The roads in 1936 being what they were, it took quite some time to 
get from Mellowdale to Barrhead. On top of this, the tied-down 
tarp trapped a good portion of smoky exhaust fumes, so by the time 
we got to the creamery in Barrhead my brother and I were awfully 
sick. 

After unloading at the creamery we were dropped off at the 
livery barn where we spent the afternoon lying on a pile of hay and 








wondering if we had been left there for good. Finally, in the late 
afternoon, Mr. Hoofdakker returned for us, bringing with him six of 
the best-tasting doughnuts we had ever had, fresh from the bakery. 

Then we got back into the truck and went to the post office to pick 
up the mail bags. The train had come in late so the mail was not all 
sorted yet and we had to wait till our mail bags were ready. Finally, 
by late evening, we started for home. 

The rain had stopped but the roads were terrible. After going 
about two miles, the truck was stalled with a dead battery. After 
getting a push start from another vehicle we turned around and 
‘headed back into town for generator repairs. After these repairs we 
proceeded on our trip home without any further problems. We 
arrived home late that night, tired and hungry but happy with the 
experiences we had that day. The things that really made an impres- 
sion was seeing the creamery, the grain elevators, and my first-ever 
steam train. All in all, a very good day. 

Fred Toebes 


Progress was again evident when Leroy Erikson became the 
next mailman; he used a closed-in truck which kept the mail dry 
and clean. He was employed for approximately two terms from 1938 
to 1942. How long Ephraim Wagner was employed as mail carrier is 
not known for sure, but it was probably until 1952, since William 
Tansowny began carrying mail on the same route in 1952. Bill said 
that in 1967 the Mellowdale Post Office closed down and the rural 
route boxes came into existence. His route was then changed, 
adding a circuit through Shoal Creek and Linaria. Bill carried mail 
fora total of seventeen years. In 1979 Bill retired and Leo Reich was 
hired for the job. 


For a number of years the mail was brought in by horse and 
buggy. The carriers usually lived in Vega and picked up the outgo- 
ing mail at noon and took it to the post office in Barrhead. On their 
return trip they were to arrive approximately 6:30 p.m. to 7:00 p.m. 
One of these carriers would sometimes have a little too much to 
drink and he arrived anywhere between 7:30 p.m. and midnight. 
He often had great difficulty standing up on his feet when he 
arrived. Jan Koning was not at all pleased with this kind of service. 
People were greatly frustrated by this also. They wwould come for the 
‘mail from all directions on bike or walking or by horse and wagon 
and many times had to return the next day as it had been too late to 
sort the mail. The carrier was graciously replaced by a reliable man 
with a truck. It was a good time for socializing when people 
gathered together waiting for the mail to come in. 


It became evident in 1953 that the store manager had become 
too busy with business affairs of the Co-op and post office so on 
January 1, 1954, the post office duties were given to the bookkeeper, 
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Aubrey Ashley. Apparently during this period individual lock 
boxes were installed in the post office. There was no longer any 
need to wait for the mail. Just insert the key in the slot, turn it, and 
remove the mail from the box. Many still continued the practice of 
standing around and talking to friends when they got the mail. 
When Aubrey Ashley retifed as postal agent in May 1957, Oene 
Piers, a local farmer, was assigned the responsibility of postal agent. 
Bart Vander Wal, the new bookkeeper, was unable to qualify for 
the position because he was not a Canadian citizen. 

‘On November 1, 1965, John De Gier, the Co-op bookkeeper, 
became post master. John said that mail service was increased to 
twice weekly in 1963, mail days being Tuesday and Friday. 

By the early seventies Canada Post complied with increasing 
demands on the service and Neerlandia residents could enjoy mail 
service each working day of the week. At one time mail came to 
Neerlandia even on Saturdays, but that practice was short-lived. 

The pioneers have witnessed increases in the frequency and 
efficiency in the postal service. However, the one constant that has 
been retained is the habit of visiting with friends and neighbours on 
mail day. 


epee ae EN 
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Telephone 

The Neerlandia area had its first government phone in 1919 in 
Elizabeth Melsome’s residence on the NE 22-61-3-5. Tom Wilson, 
the foreman of the Chisholm Logging Camp, was instrumental in 
bringing it in because he needed it for his business. Business calls 
became social contacts, and wedding bells soon rang for Tom Wil- 
son and Elizabeth Melsome.) 

This phone, though previously called Shoal Creek, later had its 
name changed to Tipperary because the Shoal Creek Store, which 
had been built, was getting a phone and appropriated the name. 

The luxury of a quick phone call to a neighbour was unheard 
of, As one settler recalled, “Who was there to phone? No one else 
had a phone — besides who could afford it?” Only calls of pressing 
need were made to the doctor in Westlock when there was severe 
illness. Occasionally the minister would be called to perform a 
marriage, baptism, or funeral. 


“Hello, Sweetheart ii 

Mr. Kampnar had a government phone. To use it one had to 
tum the handie on the side of the box and speak into a horn on the 
front, Many people travelling through, such as Frenchmen from 
Legal, would make use of the phone. 

When Rev. Jongbloed was visiting the Neerlandia con- 
gregation, he would often make a call to Edmonton from Kamp- 
‘nar. Once the operator was on the line he would say, “Hello 
Sweetheart, I want to speak to my wife.” He would talk to his wife 
for five to ten minutes, finding out how she and the children were 
doing. 

Ida Reitsma 


When Peter Kampnar came and homesteaded on the NW 
23-61-35, across the road from the Wilsons, he soon built a store 
and had’a phone installed. There is a record of a 1921 AGT work 
order to move the telephone office from the store to his residence, 
Soon illness forced the Kampnars to move away. By this time the 
community had constructed a Co-op store in the hamlet, a phone 
was installed there, and, as a matter of convenience, the store 
manager Case Ingwersen became the AGT agent in 1925. Jan Kon- 
ig became agent in 1935 and later the Neerlandia Co-op was named 
agent (1945), These were toll phones. The store building, which was 
constructed in 1938, had the phone enclosed in a booth. Below the 
phone but attached to it was the switchboard which contained three 
or four holes. Plugs which dangled on the ends of cords had to be 
plugged into the hole to connect the parties who wished to conduct 
a telephone conversation. 

During this time there was also a small switchboard in the 
Neerlandia Store to service the line to Vega. This line had pre- 
viously been erected about 1937 by Julius Boman, the owner of the 
‘Vega Store. By the mid forties the Vega Garage also joined the line. 
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Central at the Co-op 

The Co-op was also the Central for the Telephone Company. It 
was the old crank system with two shiny bells, a receiver hung on 
the left side, crank on the right, and mouthpiece in the centre. The 
switchboard consisted of four lines which would be plugged in to 
teach the wanted party. These included the store, garage, Vega 
Mercantile, and the phone booth at the back of the store where 
people could use the phone privately. Sometimes an urgent mes- 
‘sage would come in for someone and we would have to see to it that 
it was delivered, one way or another. (I once made such a trip to 
Andrew Nanninga’s place on Lambert's home-built motor scooter.) 
Thad the privilege of working with Mr. Ashley in the Post 
Office after Grace Tuininga left. The mail was sorted alphabetically 
and put into fairly big boxes. All the A’s would be put together, BS 
together, and so on. Then it would be re-sorted when the customers 
picked it up. The store and Post Office were also open on Friday 

nights from seven to nine o’clock for a time in the summer. 
Sophie Wierenga 


Before we had phones the only way to let anyone know that 
‘you were sick and would not be teaching that day (there were no 
‘subs in those days) was to tell the bus driver. At each stop he would 
inform the students, “No school for grade four today!” 


For several years there were no other phones in the communi- 
ty. Albert Davies and Ed E. Wagner of Mellowdale had phones, as 
did Herman Wierenga, who had purchased Tom Wilson's land. 
‘These men and other interested persons decided to form a tele- 
phone company. 

The Mellowdale-Neerlandia Mutual Telephone Co. held its 
first meeting November 26, 1949, and applied for a charter. The 
organizers were David Tuininga, A. W. Fisher, Lloyd Lee, Ed Traut- 
man, and A. Wierenga Sr. with Katherine Tuininga as secretary. 

‘The company was registered in August 1950 with the following 
signatures on the memorandum of association: A. W. Fisher (secre- 
tary-treasurer), A. Wierenga Sr., Lloyd Lee, Albert Tiemstra, E. 
Kublik, David Tuininga, H. Morrow, Earnest Morrow, R. W. Fisher, 
E. L, Trautman, and William Olthuis. 

The capital of the company was $1425 with fifteen shares of $95 
each. The subscriber rental was $2 per month. 

AGT stipulated that the three existing phones were to be in- 
cluded in the Mutual but they could use the existing poles. The 
Mutual provided the wire and insulators and paid rent for pin 
space. With the Mutual came new job opportunities and Lorne 
Ordze was nominated as maintenance man. Each new subscriber 
‘was expected to work for two days or eighteen hours clearing brush 
from the line. 

Each of the fifteen subscribers could hear the ring of every 
other subscriber so each had to have a separate ring. They varied 
from three short to three long with all sorts of combinations in 
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between. The most complicated ring was Ed Visser's: one long, two 
short, and one long. To call another person on the line it was 
necessary to turn the handle or crank on the side of the phone in the 
appropriate pattern. 


Emergency Ring 

One advantage of the old mutual phone system was the 
‘emergency ring. When there was a fire at Clarence Wierenga’s they 
just gave that one long ring, and everybody dropped what they 
were doing and rushed to the fire. We formed a bucket brigade and 
{got the fire out too. 

‘One man was so excited when his garage was on fire that he 
just rang the emergency ring and hollered, “Fire!” and then hung 
up, leaving everyone to wonder where the fire was. We peered out 
of our windows, but snow was falling and we could see only a little 
way. Eventually somieone found out where the fire was and we all 
went there. By that time it was too late, though, and the garage 
burned to the ground. 


In the meantime Bart Vander Wal, the Neerlandia Store man- 
ager, found having the switchboard in the store very annoying. He 
confronted Carl Mast with a job proposal. After being approved by 
AGT, Carl and Agnes Mast had the switchboard moved to their 
residence on February 6, 1957. There were just four phones north of 
Neerlandia at that time. 

It appears that Dick Fisher, Jack Janssen, and the Vega store 
and garage were the ones with phones but the line was so poor that 
it was “hard to say what was on the other end of it.” In many cases 
electric fence insulators were used and it was strung with bare wire. 
The line went through trees along the road and when they rubbed 
against the wire on windy days it was impossible to hear what was 
being said. 


Jack Janssen had bought an old phone from C. K. Mast. One 
day when Fred Toebes came to visit they decided to hook it up. The 
existing telephone pole was on the opposite side of the road. Fred 
and Jack realized that a wire attached to the pole and strung across 
the road would not be high enough for the traffic to pass under- 
neath. They quickly solved the dilemma by attaching an insulator to 
2x4 and nailing that alongside the pole —as high as they could 
reach. They completed the hookup by using electrical wire and 
were the proud possessors of a working phone. After a year or two 
Jack received a phone call from Edmonton. “What's your number?” 
they demanded. 

“T have none,” Jack replied, “T just did my own hookup. Its 
three rings I guess.” 

“Oh,” was the answer. Subsequently Jack got a number (97), 
but was never charged for the use of the service. 
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‘A meeting was held February Il, 1958, to organize the Vega 
Mutual Telephone Company (VMTC) and to discuss the pos- 
sibilities of rebuilding the badly-dilapidated Neerlandia-Vega line. 
With forty-eight people present and eager to start, a board of 
directors ‘were elected. Harry Branden, Jake Sturwold, Pleun 
Rylaarsdam, Ralph Neuman, Fred Toebes (president), and Peter 
Koch (secretary-treasurer) were elected. Alll those interested depos- 
ited ten dollars as a down payment on their share of the line. 

Work began and AGT was contacted with the intended list of 
subscribers. A permit for cutting timber for the poles was obtained 
and the municipality was approached for approval and proper 

lacement of poles, Every subscriber was to “bere his share of the 
line cost of materié 
brush.” 

By August 1958 a public meeting was called and twenty-three 
subscribers requested a phone and a fotal of eighteen miles were to 
be covered. 

The problem of other parties listening in on telephone con- 
versations had to be dealt with by the board of directors. The 
ultimate threat was disconnection. At one meeting a director had 
“positive proof” (he had seen it with his own eyes) of a guilty party 
and action had to be taken. 





including clearing of his own share of the 


‘Then there is the temptation to listen in. One day my mother, 
while talking on the phone, said that she had too many beans and 
wished she knew of someone who could use them. About half an 
hour later, someone (on the same party line) phoned and said, “You 
wouldn’t have any extra beans would you?" 

Coincidence?! 
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Private hookups posed another problem. One man extended 
the telephone wire along fence posts to his son's house a mile or so 
away. Another made an “extension” to his son's house on the same 
yard. In both cases the guilty parties were required to remove the 
offending phone. 

It was established that an alarm call would be one long continu- 
ous ring with all parties responding by listening for instructions. 
This worked well, except for one instance when a distraught farmer 
had his barn on fire. He dashed to the house and rang the phone off 
the wall. All the neighbours grabbed the phone and listened but no 
instructions came. In his excitement he had returned to the fire! 

Even though the phone was a tremendous link with the world 
it became ineffective on one occasion when John Schuring was 
phoning the veterinarian about a sick sheep. Laying the phone 
down he demonstrated with his hands, saying “He has a head so 
dik.” The vet never did get that message straight. 


Ie was hard for people to get used to using the phone. They had 
been used to using gestures and facial expressions to convey their 
meaning; now it had to be all done by voice alone. Bill Olthuis had 
to learn to laugh aloud — something he had never done. 


By 1960 the Mutual requested a two-hour extension to the 
telephone service; to this Carl P. Mast and AGT both agreed, mak- 
ing it possible to phone in the evening. Circuit #4 joined the VMTC 
at this time. To make this possible AGT had to go through the 
legality of revising their boundaries; then the area west and north of 
the store could be included. 

When twenty-four hour service came into effect in 1961, a 
larger switchboard was installed in Carl and Agnes’ home. Now 
telephone operators were hired to help out. Many cups of coffee 
were served by the Masts to customers making or waiting for calls. 
This diminished as time went on and people began getting their 
own phones. 

By 1965 there were five lines in the VMTC and keeping them in 
repair was a big job. At the company’s inception in 1958 Jake Stur- 
wold was appointed temporary lineman, a job he kept until 1966. 
He requested release from the job at that time because his farm was 
demanding more of his time; even so he was on call till the company 
disbanded, He has installed many phones and climbed too many 
poles to count, all for the wage of one dollar per hour. 

Several times the service charge was eliminated from the 
‘monthly bill because the company was in good financial condition. 
It would appear again when new lines were added or unforeseen 
repairs required. 

In 1967 a meeting was called to consider AGT’s proposal for 
underground multiparty service which was coming into the Barr- 
head area. It was accepted and so came the demise of the local 
operators’ jobs. In recognition of eleven years of dedicated switch- 
board service, a plaque was given to Carl and Agnes Mast. 





‘Switchboard in C. P. Masts house, 
©. 1961. 
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‘The Masts had enjoyed their work, especially for the social 
contact it provided. In the early days they made two trips in one day 
to Pleun Rylaarsdam through pouring rain and muddy roads. Two 
separate long distance calls had come in about deaths in the 
Rylaarsdam family. 

In 1962 the Mellowdale-Neerlandia Mutual converted to dial 
phones. By this time there were about fifty subscribers per line, so 
five lines with eleven subscribers per line were installed. Calling 
someone became much simpler but the entrance of the dial phone 
meant the exit of the emergency ring. No longer was it possible to 
alert 14-15 neighbours at once. 

Seven years later the AGT put in buried cable and the phones 
were changed to only four parties on a line and only two of the rings 
would be heard in any home. What a relief it was to not have to 
listen to all those rings. (And it was still possible, for those so 
inclined, to listen in on the phone.) 

The rural telephone — what an exasperating, wonderful thing 
it was. How frustrating to try and get Central to find out that the 
rings might get through but the voices not. You could hear Carl say, 
“Number please” but no amount of shouting would make the voices 
carry through. Because of progress the lines were pat underground 
but we miss our friendly operators. They knew where the fire was, 
where one might be reached if an urgent call came through, who 
just had a baby or was sick, or who had hung up as one dashed to 
the phone. Progress yes, butin many ways the old rural phone gave 
personalized service that is missing today. 
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Cookhouse crew at Fiuet's Sawmill 
Dave Tuininga, fourth from right. 





























LOGGING AND LUMBERING 


Logging and lumbering played an important partin the life ofthe 
Neerlandia pioneers. Though farming was the main concern the 
lumber industry was important for two reasons. First, there was a 
need for lumber to construct almost everything on the homestead, 
Homes and many furnishings, barns, granaries, hay racks, grain 
boxes, and all outbuildings were made with lumber. Second, the 
jobs created by the lumbering industry provided much-needed 
cash for the pioneers to sustain and build up the homestead into a 
profitable venture. 

One of the first sawmills in the area was Clemes and Fluet’s 
sawmill which was set up in 1912 about three miles northeast of 
(Old) Barrhead. In 1919 Fluet bought the other half-share and 
moved the mill to Mellowdale. Many of the trees logged for the mill 
were from the Big Timber. Siebren Tiemstra and Tjibbe Reitsma 
were among the men who worked at the sawmill, which operated in 
Mellowdale until the late 1930s, 





Lumber was seldom purchased in the 1920s. Often men would 
cut logs on their own land and bring them to a lumber mill. (Later a 
portable mill would move around the country.) The owner and 
operator of the mill would take half of the lumber sawed as payment 
and the farmer-logger would get the other half. Everyone seemed 
pleased with this arrangement. During these years much of the 
Tumber was used rough. 

There were also several logging camps in the area in the pio- 
neer days; the best-known of these is Chisholm. It was known 
locally as Chisholm Mills or Chisholm Logging Company, and 
began logging in this area in 1921, The Chisholm logging camps 
were located along the Athabasca River anywhere from southwest 
of Fort Assiniboine to directly west of Neerlandia, and several 
places northwest of Neerlandia including Horseshoe Bend and 
Maykut Flats in Vega. Many Neerlandia men worked for the 
Chisholm Lumber Company. 
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‘Tom Wilson was hired by Chisholm as foreman, since he had 
previously done similar work in Minnesota. Tom knew the bush 
and was an excellent foreman. His job began in the summer, cruis- 
ing the timber. He checked the thickest patches, the most accessible 
areas, the size of the trees and their proximity to the river. All the 
timber harvested was spruce, since birch and poplar are too heavy 
to float. 


Lost in the Woods 

One of the first settlers intended to go to the sawmill about five 
or six miles south of his homestead. He left early in the morning. 
His wife had made a lunch for him to eat on the way. So he started 
off going south along the Klondike Trail. He walked for a long time 
and he thought, “Imust be getting near to the sawmill, Ibetter have 
my lunch first.” So he sat down ona big log and ate his lunch, then 
started off again. Soon he saw a log cabin and said to himself, “I 
better ask how far'it is to the mill.” When he came near the cabin he 
saw some little huts with young chickens in them, and he said to 
himself, “Them huts are just like ours!” He knocked at the door of 
the cabin and his wife opened it and he stared at her and she at him. 
Hessaid, “How did you come here?” She said, “You are back again?” 
‘Then he understood that he was home again and had never been to 
the sawmill, maybe never off his homestead. He was lucky to be 
home again. 

Ben Lievers 


One young Neerlandia fellow was going to work for Chisholm 
one winter. Before he left, his father warned him, “Remember, 
when you get a job, you don’t work for any cheaper than anybody 
else. You have to get at least nineteen dollars a month.” So the 
young fellow went to camp. When he started working he asked Tom 
Wilson, “What do you pay?” 

“Twenty-five dollars a month,” was the reply. 

“Won't work for that,” declared the young man. “I want nine- 
teen dollars!” 

“You want nineteen dollars — why?” 

“Because that’s what my Dad said, nineteen dollars, no less.” 

“Okay,” Tom said, “You want nineteen dollars, you get nine- 
teen dollars!” When the young fellow came home after a month, his 
Dad asked him, 

“Hoe gaat het, jong (How did it go?)” 

“O good. The others all got twenty-five dollars, but I'm the 
only one who got nineteen.” 


‘There are many stories about Tom Wilson. One concerns Tom 
and his boss Mr. MacMillan. Tom, with a bobsled cutter and his 
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beautiful team of horses Dan and Charley, was driving down the 
river showing the logging operation to the boss. Everything was 
going along nicely tilfthe sled hit a hole inthe ice and épped The 
men were dumped out and Toms boss landed with his seat in the 
hole. The horses took fright and began to gallop away. Tom, having 
to make a choice, began pursuing the horses — until a yell from his 
boss made him change his mind. Mr. MacMillan, not in great 
danger, was rescued. Dan and Charley returned of their own ac- 
cord. Tom must have been a valued employee for he continued in 
his position as foreman. 


During the late twenties and early thirties, working conditions 

were much the same in all the camps. Depending on the weather, 
November to March was the usual logging season. To get there, 
workers would walk or have someone take them with a team of 
horses. (Once there, you could begin to make yourself comfortable. 
The bunks were lumber with no smattresses 80 the first thing to do 
was go to the barn for some hay. The hay was covered with several 
old army blankets and presto — there was your bed. Some camps 
had straw ticks for mattresses. Pillows — there were none unless 
you took your own from home but, if not, a jacket or pair of pants 
rolled up would be just fine.) There were about thirty to forty men 
sleeping in one bunkhouse and depending on the size of the camp 
there were three or four bunkhouses. Each bunkhouse was heated 
with wood-burning heaters and, for light, there were little coal oil 
bracket lamps hanging on the walls. There were two or more wash- 
basins provided for each bunkhouse for washing up. A barrel of 
water for washing and a bucket and dipper for drinking were 
supplied. Outside a “common john” was provided for the comfort 
of the men, 

‘The camps were strictly a man’s world. The best cooks would 
be hired, and could they cook! Cooking was a man's trade during 
that era. There was a day cook and a night cook and between them 
they prepared large amounts of food and baked pies, lots of bread, 
cookies, and other goodies. The menu was usually beef or pork with 
potatoes and vegetables, although in the later years it included 
‘chicken and fish. Some men loved working in the bush camp for the 
sake of the grub. It was superb! 

Two flunkeys also worked in the kitchen. Their job was all the 
“fun” things like peeling potatoes, setting tables, serving food, 
washing dishes, and cleaning up after the cooks. 

The men known as bull cooks were essential to the smooth 
operation of the kitchen. There were at least two in each camp. They 
hauled the wood, then sawed and chopped it for the cook stoves 
and bunkhouse heaters. They also had to ensure a supply of water 
for cooking and washing and took turns at washing the floors and 
hauling in the frozen meat from the storage shed. When the cook 
‘was going to bake bread, the bull cooks were instucted to get birch 
wood, for this made a hot, even fire for baking, Billand John Olthuis 
worked as bull cooks for Chisholm in 1927. The pay was thirty-five 
dollars a month for a six-day week, including room and board. 
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The logging was begun in a large ravine by the river. In the 
bush, trees were felled by two men, each working one end of a 
crosscut saw. The trick was to draw the saw back and forth smoothly 
and not ride it. To ride the saw (by putting too much pressure on it 
and being sluggish in letting the saw make the return stroke) caused 
the saw to pull through the log heavily and resulted ina twisted cut. 
As the loggers said, “A good sawing partner is a joy to work with, a 
poor partner a curse.” A tree was never cut off totally. About two 
Inches was left uncut and the tree would break off — otherwise it 
tended to twist and not fall where the logger wanted it to. The 
biggest trees at that time were about three feet in diameter and the 
smallest approximately eight inches at the butt end. After felling, 
the tree was limbed with a pole axe and topped. The logs were then 
cut into eight to sixteen-foot lengths, depending on how straight 
they were. (This type of logging is called short logging.) 

Once the logs were cut, swamping took place. With a canthook 
oraxe, the log was rolled over and limbed on the opposite side. The 
area around the log was cleared, so the log was exposed to the 
skidder. One or two horses were used, a chain tied around the log, 
and the log skidded to a roll way or skid way. A skid way consisted 
of two long logs placed six or eight feet apart, on which the short 
logs were piled crosswise. The front end of the skid way was on a 
head log to raise it to the height of the sleigh bunk 

From the skid way in the bush, the logs would have tobe taken 
down to the river. To do this, first the logs would be loaded onto 
large sleighs ten or twelve feet wide. The loading was done by men 
using canthooks, and about twenty-five to thirty logs were put on 
each sleigh. (During the thirties a log jammer was used at Chisholm 
to load the sleighs.) These sleighs were then moved by four-up 
teams of horses. The sleighs ran in ruts which were iced to provide 
easy sledding for the runners. 





A log jammer was a tripod affair made of logs with one pulley 
on topand one down near the base anda cable going through them. 


Bringing logs tothe skidway. Note log 


Jammer at loft 
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Ping decks atthe river 





A team of horses pulling on the one end of the cable would pull 
three or four logs about fifteen to twenty feet up in the air, right onto 
a huge sleigh. There would be one man on the load with a cant- 
hook, receiving the logs. When the logs were high enough, he 
would signal to the man driving the team of horses, who would 
stop the team and make them back up a few steps. The man on the 
Joad would then loosen the cable and the ‘whole process would start 
over again. They would make huge Joads ten to twelve feet high. A 
small thirty-horsepower Caterpillar would pull the load through 
the bush along well-cleared trails to a central area close to a hill 
which went down to the river. Here there would be more loads and 
as many as six would be tied together and a larger Caterpillar tractor 
would go behind these loads to hold them back from going too fast 
down the hill and onto the ice of the river. There would also be a 
man with a bucket of sand on each front runner of the. front sleigh. 
They would throw sand in front of the sleigh tracks to keep the 
loads from going too fast. But even then the Cat would backfire 
trying to hold back that enormous amount of weight. 

‘John Ingwersen 


The icing of the ruts was done at night when the crew was 
resting. Water was hauled from the river, poured in the ruts, and left 
to freeze overnight. Sam Howey and Ike Nanninga did some of this 
work together in the 1930s. The “road monkey” had the job of 
keeping the ice road clean and free from horse dung, tree limbs, 
and other debris. One of the men who had this job was Arie 
Emmerzael. 

‘Once on the sleigh, the logs were taken to the riverside. Here 
they were unloaded from the sleigh onto a bigger skid way and the 
piles were staked — a notched pole was placed in front of the first 
logs to hold them back. These big piles of logs called decks were at 
least twenty feet high and up to two hundred feet long. 
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Sam Howey was a big man in more ways than one. One time, 
when I was about thirteen (1932), I went to the logging operation of 
Chisholm with some friends. We atea meal there and then went out 
inthe bush to see the operation. We were watching them loada load 
of logs. When the load was completed, the Caterpillar tractor could 
not move the load because it was on some tree branches which had 
just been felled. Sam Howey came along — he was bush foreman — 
‘he soon had the load on its way by pulling one runner ata time fora 
short way and then the other. 

John Ingwersen 


A day in camp would begin with breakfast at 7:00 a.m. Quitting 
time was 6:00 p.m. A big camp bell was the summons to meals. It 
was a steel triangle and was struck, usually by the flunkey, in a 
circular motion by a steel bar — a wonderful sound to the men. 
After a big supper, the men would retire to the bunkhouses. Some 
would play checkers or cards; others would just talk or even rest. 
(There was always your saw to sharpen or, if you were so inclined, 
you could darn you socks or lend Fate clothes. A washtub and 
scrub board were provided in case you wanted to remove alittle toe 
jam from your socks.) Wires were strung around the heater and at 
night these were always hung with wet socks and mitts. Four feet of 
the floor in every direction around the heater was covered with wet 
boots and shoes and other articles that needed drying before morn- 
ing. 

Evening was also the time for tall tales and the pitting of muscle 
against muscle in arm wrestling or broomstick pulling. But at 8:50 
p.m. the foreman or bull cook would walk through the bunkhouse 
and announce the time. Everyone knew it was “lights out” at 9:00 
pam. and this was generally heeded. At 9:00 p.m. the foreman 
would walk through again and any light that was still burning 
would be put out. The foreman was mich respected and highly 
regarded and not aman to be argued with. (After Tom Wilson, Sam 
Howey became foreman in the Chisholm camp in the early thirties.) 
There was no talking at the dinner table either. Men were allowed a 
“please pass the salt” comment, but any banter was deemed un- 
necessary. Discipline was strict, and almost always adhered to. 

There were no bathing facilities, so the men never took a bath 
from the time they came to camp until the time they left. In some 
camps, cedar oil was used to keep down the lice population. If the 
oil was rubbed on chests and backs, the lice did not approve and 
disappeared to find a new home. Most local workers went home for 
the weekend, but others stayed in camp all winter. A huge dinner, 
along with nuts and oranges, was always provided for the men who 
stayed in camp over Christmas. 

Towards the middle of February, a “chinook” could be ex- 
pected. It generally became too warm (o work and often three feet of 
snow would disappear in eight or ten days. Many men would get 
what the loggers called “spring fever’ and they would leave, not to 
return for the season. 

Each man was expected to work nine or ten hours per day, with 
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Steam engine at Gameau's Mill. 
Hilda Peters visting, 1938. 








Sundays off. The pay in 1927 was twenty-six dollars a month with 
room and board but in 1934, when George Lievers was working at 
Chisholm, it had dropped to fifteen dollars a month, a result of the 
Depression. A timekeeper kept account of the hours each man 
worked and made out the monthly pay cheques, Any necessities 
suchas mitts, winter wear, moccasins, and boots, and extras such as 
tobacco or shaving supplies could be purchased at camp. 

Bush work was hard, hard work. Many winters the crew had to 
work in three feet of snow, which was extremely exhausting. 
Nevertheless, the competition among the men was keen. Two men 
would fell, limb, top, and buck into lengths anywhere from 80 to 125, 
logs per day. (If your team didn’t attain 80 — well, you just were not 
even worth yourboard, never mind the wages!) So each man did his 
best and the men were proud of their accomplishments and their 
partners. 

There were very few accidents at the logging camps, but in- 
jured workers were sometimes given compensation. One time a 
group of men were cutting a tral through the bush for Chisholm 
Mills. Henry Schoonekamp was among them, and a tree fell on 
him. He had to go to the doctor since his back was injured and very 
sore. He walked in; the doctor said, “Turn around.” Henry did. The 
doctor said to him “You're okay.” He did not even ask Henry to take 
off his coat. So much for the compensation pay! 

When the snow became too soft, the loggers would be issued 
their final pay cheques and would move on to whatever work 
awaited them for the summer — usually farming. The winter's work 
however, was only the first stage of the complete logging operation. 
When the river was high in the spring, the stakes holding the logs 
decked up by the river would be cut, and the logs rolled into the 
river to be floated on the big log drive to the town of Chisholm 
farther north on the Athabasca 

‘Chisholm Lumber Company continued this type of operation 
until 1937. By then they had depleted the big timber along the river 
and the big bush camps and log drives became a part of the past. 

There were also a number of local lumber mills. These were 
established due to an increasing need for lumber on the farms. 
Harry Branden, Bill Chileen, Napoleon Garneau, Matt Lessard, 
John Tansowny, and Bill Williams all had mills in the area. These 
mills included the whole operation from felling to sawing and 
planing the lumber. They were usually operated by wood fired 
thirty-five horsepower steam engines. The operators would dig 
holes in the muskeg to obtain water for the steamers. The Shoal 
Creek area was full of beautiful spruce timber and many mills were 
in operation there. Most mills employed from five to ten people and 
the wages were often paid in lumber although, as one pioneer said, 
"You can’t eat wood.” 


Old Stands 

By the 1930s there wasn’t much left of the old stands of trees. 

The government had tried its best to keep these groves standing 
since there was a lot of value in that wood. The surrounding farm- 
ers, however, who had to burn to clear the land, were usually not 
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too careful and fire would start in the woods. Thena number of men 
of the settlement would be called upon to, under the direction of the 
fire ranger, fight the fire. To do this trenches were dug all around the 
burning area, deep enough so that the uninflammable clay was 
reached. But woe betide if the rain held off and a wind arose. Then 
the whole surrounding country was covered in smoke for days. The 
sun was darkened until the greatly longed-for rain descended and 
man and beast could breathe again. 

This burning naturally cost the government a lot on wages but, 
on the other hand, it helped the settlers to subsist during the first 
years. This continued until the government adopted another course 
‘and sold the stands of trees and sawmills sprang up. Thisagain gave 
employment while it also helped the farmers obtain cheap wood for 
building houses and stables. 

Case Ingwersen (memoirs) 


Horseshoe Bend Sub-Contract 

In 1923, Ben Lievers, Menne Nanninga, Jacob Olthuis, and 
John Terpsma made a sub-contract with Chisholm to log a small 
area near Horseshoe Bend. Andy and Ike Nanninga and Bill and 
John Olthuis were part of the crew and Tena Terpsma and Johanna 
Lievers were the cooks. The operation was begun by building a log 
shack and a barn on an island in the Athabasca River. The married 
‘men went home each Saturday evening, while the single men took 
turns staying at camp. One weekend when they were nearly 
finished, it was Andy's turn to stay. But he had a girlfriend and did 
not stay out that weekend either. When the crew returned Monday 
morning, they discovered the shack and barn had been ransacked 
and burnt down. Nothing was left— no tools or clothing or feed for 
the horses — so the partners made a deal with Tom Wilson to stay at 
the Chisholm Camp until they had finished their contract. 








One winter four of us took a contract with the Chisholm 
Logging Co. Ltd. to cut logs along the Athabasca River. We built a 


Hauiing logs. 
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little log cabin on an island in the river and we cut logs to haul them 
on skidways along the river. Some of the others had their sons 
working with them, but mine were not old enough so my eldest 
daughter, Hanna, came along to cook for us. Most of us went home 
on Saturday night and came back on Monday with food for our. 
selves and the horses. On the last week of our stay all of us decided 
to go home and come back Monday to finish the job. We had to 
hurry because the ice was going out of the river and we had to cross 
the river to go home. So we came back on Monday morning and 
found our cabin and barn burnt to the ground — blankets and tools 
burned and no feed for the horses. So we stayed in the other camp 
from the Company and ate and slept there till we finished the 
contract. We never found out how the fire started but I believe 
someone stole our goods and put a match to the rest. We had horse 
blankets with buckles and rings and we could not find any of the 
buckles. John [Terpsma] had a box with a lock on it — we found the 
hinges where the box had been standing but the lock was twelve 
feet away in the corner of the building. We never found out and did 
not make much money on this contract but we did get experience in 
lumbering. In later years, we used that experience. 

Ben Lievers 


Dutch Mill 
In 1943 four men from Neerlandia decided to try their hand at the 
lumbering business. They were George Anema, Gerrit Gelder- 
man, Gerrit Ingwersen, and Cor Nanninga. This lumber operation 
became known as the Dutch Mill. Things were rather slow on the 
farming scene, and the men thought to make some extra money by 
having a small lumbering operation and selling the lumber, 

An old prospector and trapper, Joe Caskenett, who lived in a 
cabin by the Athabasca River, took the men from Neerlandia over 
the timbered areas. They then applied by sealed tender to purchase 
a timber berth which would yield: approximately one million board 
feet of lumber. This berth was mostly spruce and was located on the 
NE 34-63-3-5 in fairly steep ravines leading down to the Athabasca 
River The timber was protably let by Chisholm Lumber Company 
because it was not very accessible and the trees were not yet mature 
at the time Chisholm was logging in that area. 

The men moved to the site after there was sufficient snowfall 
and the ground was frozen. They built a cookhouse with an at- 
tached bunkhouse and a barn for the horses. The horses were taken 
from the farms. The cookhouse had two bedrooms and a cook 
stove, one table, and a few benches for storage. 

There was already a road into the area, as the Lockwood 
brothers were washing gravel for gold in the flat nearby, but a tractor 
was used to repair the last stretch of road. Since the lumber was to 
be hauled out by trucks, a passable road was a necessity. 

‘The crew would leave from Neerlandia early Monday morning 
by car or truck. Enough food to feed the crew of six or eight men, a3 
well as feed for the horses, had to be taken along. As the winter 
wore on, the men encountered endless trouble with snowdrifts en 
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route. Floyd Rauscher of Vega was often called upon to tow the 
vehicles through the drifts with his tractor. As soon as they arrived 
in camp, the work would begin: the food was unloaded, water was 
hauled from the river to the cookhouse and stored in a forty-five- 
gallon drum, and firewood was cut for camp use. 

The work in the bush, not much different than in earlier days, 
began by felling and limbing trees, The trees were next cut into 
twelve to eighteen-foot lengths and horses were used to skid them 
toa skid way, where they were piled. The skid ways were built on 
the sides of the ravines, so sleighs could drive by and load with a 
minimum of effort. From the skid way the logs were loaded on 
sleighs and brought by horses to the mill yard, where they were 
again piled. After a good winter's work, there would be approx- 
imately eight thousand logs decked in the mill yard ready to be 
sawed into lumber. 

The first year the Dutch Mill was in operation the lumber was 
sawed in March. That sawmill was a makeshift affair. It did the job, 
but the partners were not pleased with it because too much time was 
spent repairing it. Later they purchased a Coutts mill for about 
seven hundred dollars. The sawing was then done in the spring 
after seeding was completed on the farm. The partners were 
pleased with the new mill; it was fairly efficient with few break- 
downs and repairs and capable of sawing up to fourteen thousand 
board feet of lumber per day. 

At sawing time there was always excitement — this was the 
climax of the winter's work. The logs were moved by horse from the 
cold decks to the sawmill where they were sawed into one and two- 
inch lumber. Nothing was wasted but the sawdust which was either 
burnt or left to rot in piles. 

Once the lumber was sawed, it was again piled, this time 
according to size to await the planer. Someone from Legal who had 
a portable planer came to plane lumber at the Dutch Mill. The 
planer smoothed the edges and the top and bottom of the boards. 

fongue and groove lumber was also made at this time. 

“The partners sold most of the lumber in the spring after it was 

laned. The first Co-op garage was built with lumber from the 
ch Mill. Cor Nanninga built his house and barn with some of it 
and Gerrit Gelderman and Gerrit Ingwersen also made use of it in 
building. In 1944 the price of lumber was approximately thirty-five 
dollars a thousand board feet. 

The mill also did some custom sawing. Andy, Ike, and Louis 
Nanninga logged close to the river in that area and those logs were 
sawed by the Dutch Mill. Peter Hoofdakker brought some logs to be 
sawed and so did some loggers from the Jarvie area who were 
logging across the Athabasca. 

Logging and sawing was hard work, and the men were always 
hungry from the exercise in the outside air. Three big meals were 
served each day. At700 a.m., a breakfast of porridge, eggs, toast, 
and flapjacks was served. For dinner and supper, served at 12:00 
noon and 6:00 p.m., there was meat, potatoes, and vegetables. The 
cooks also made bread, pies, cakes, and buns. So many raisin pies 
were baked the first year that raisin pie still does not taste special to 
certain people! 
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Visiting the Dutch Mil. Fred Toebes, 
Hilda Nanninga, Grace Tuininga, 
Bertha Gelderman, Cobie Leder 


John Peters cooked for a short time in the fall of 1943, but soon 
Rulie Nanninga took over. Her husband, Andrew, worked on the 
crew and they had baby Mark along too. With them came the family 
cow to provide milk for them and the crew. Later that year Cor took 
his wife, Sena, and one-year-old daughter, Reatta, to the camp. 
Rulie and Sena shared the honour of cooking for the crew. The next 
year (1944) Andrew and Rulie did not return but Gerrit Ingwersen 
had moved his family to the camp, so his wife, Grace, took her turn 
at cooking. Annie Anema and Bertha Gelderman worked together 
another winter as cooks. One winter Rita Gelderman worked as 
cook's helper. 








One day Gerrit saw some moose tracks in the snow and that 
‘was just what he needed to get out his rifle and follow the trail. He 
was an excellent hunter and the crew enjoyed those moose steaks! 

‘The help was alll hired locally and the wages were three dollars 
a day plus room and board. The Dutch Mill is fondly remembered 
by many who worked there. Cor Hiemstra, Jim Jorritsma, Herman 
Gelderman, Ryer Krikke, Albert Mast, Cor Leder, John Peters, 
Albert Schoonekamp, Dewey Terpsma, Albert Tiemstra, John Van 
Ee, Lambert A. Wierenga, and Henry A. Wierenga were part of the 
crew at various times. They were alinost like one big family. Gerrit 
Ingwersen must have been the father, for it was he who said grace at 
mealtimes and gave needed encouragement to the hired help. The 
women often packed the little ones snugly in a small sleigh and took 
them for walks in the bush or on the frozen river. It was a time of fun 
and fellowship. 

The hours of work for the crew were from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
After supper, the men were usually free to do as they wished. They 
talked of Model A cars and guns, sharpened saws, and told jokes. 


A farmer and his son went out to cut wood with a crosscut saw, 


While they were sawing, an Indian trapper came along. He stood 
behind the father for a while, watching. The trapper suddenly 
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kicked the father in the seat of his pants and said, “If the boy want 
‘um saw — let him have it.” 


On occasion they held a haircutting session with different men 
acting as barbers. They sat on big blocks of wood around a forty- 
five-gallon gas drum, which had been converted to a wood heater. 
Bedtime was 9:30 or 10:00 p.m. and the bunks were crudely fash- 
ioned out of rough lumber. The mattress was timothy hay and over 
that wasan army blanket. Pillows were provided and more blankets 
fora covering. Long johns were worn to bed, and socks were often 
kept on to keep the feet warm. All wet mitts and clothes were hung 
on the inside clothesline near the heater. The men all used leather 
mitts with home-knitted woollen mittens inside, which provided 
the needed flexibility combined with warmth. 

Someone had to stay on weekends to feed the horses and milk 
the cow and, more often than not, George Anema was picked 
because he was the one partner who was “unattached.” 

By the spring of 1947 the leased area was completely logged 
out. The whole lease was cleaned up and even the log buildings 
were taken apart and sawn up. The Coutts mill was sold that same 
fall. The partners never did get rich or even make much money, but 
they had a nice bit of lumber and had gained a lot of experience. 


Beginning in 1946, power saws were introduced to the loggers 
in this area. The first power saws were heavy, clumsy, and awk- 
ward, and weighed around thirty pounds. They could be operated 
by onemanand were much faster than the crosscut saw, which they 
eventually replaced. A tree could be sawed down in one minute flat. 
Each bush worker wanted one! 


In the winter of 1948, John Ingwersen and Bill Olthuis cut 
spruce logs on 34-61-4-5, six miles west of Neerlandia. They ob- 
tained a permit from the Department of Lands and Forests. The cost. 
was approximately three dollars for one thousand board feet of 
lumber. 

They built a little shack and stayed there with their four-man 
crew. The crew was Archie Howey, Jim Jorritsma, Aebe Plantinga, 
and Henry Bouwman, who was the cook. They worked there most 
of the winter of 1948-1949. The lumber was sawed on the site by a 
portable homemade mill, crafted by Bill and John. Most of this 
lumber was for farm use. 

Working in the lumber camps continued to play a part in the 
lives of many men from Neerlandia. Even after World War Il several 
worked for jimmy Thachuk or Imperial Lumber in the Timeau area 
or in the area now known as Judy Creek. These workers were 
mainly immigrants who had decided to farm in Neerlandia, but 
needed some extra cash to achieve that goal. Frank Bearda, Gerrit 
Beyers, Tom and Simon De Groot, Henk Navis, Pete and Case 





‘Skidaling logs out ofthe bush, Dewey 
Terpsma. 
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‘Sawing lumber Bill Olthuis, Ben 
Bouman, John ingwersen, Aebe 
Plantinga. 


Hauling lumber. Norman Toebes 
<riving horses. 


Working in the bush, Geoige Visser, 
Clarence Tiemstra, Simon de Gr 
Frank Hessels, Dave Tiemst 
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Selles, and Arie Veenstra were among those who supplemented 
their incomes in this fashion. The wages at that time (early 1950s) 
were from fifty-five to sixty-five cents an hour, with $1.50 charge per 
day for room and board. 


One year I and the rest of the crew, Simon and Tom De Groot 
and Bert Nanninga, sawed logs in the sand hills north of Vega. We 
had found a patch of about 100,000 board feet of lumber three miles 
from the end of the trail through sand hills and swamp. We did all 
the logging and sawing before Christmas. A trucker was going to 
haul the lumber out, but late in March the snow was melting and the 
lumber was still there. So with four men, two tractors, and sleighs 
we started hauling the lumber out to the end of the trail, for in the 
summer there would be no chance to get in there since there was a 
Jot of swamp and if it was left the chances of it going up in smoke 
were quite real. We went in on a Wednesday and worked straight 
through day and night, managing to finish Saturday evening. That 
summer we took a planer in to plane the lumber and then hauled it 
home. A few years later we sawed logs north of Timeu (1953) and 
then in the sand hills north of Vega again (1954). 

John Ingwersen 





Bringing lumber home from the mil. Note the poles extending from the top of each 
load. These poles were twisted inthe chain o keep the load tight 





‘Accommodations in Thachuk's 
camp. Honk Navis, Case Selles. 
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John Tansowny’s sawmill loaded to take to Vega, April 1948. The final step in lumber production: planning. This Is Gert 
The Olver 90 tractor has a homemade cab. ‘Kippers on his farm, 1990s. 


Logging and lumbering have seen dramatic changes since the 
early days of crosscut saw and horse. Today, trees are felled with 
power saws, left in full length, and skidded to the landing with a 
machine called a skidder. There the logs are limbed and topped, 
again with power saws. Then they are decked into piles to be picked 
up later with huge front-end loaders. They are loaded on large truck 


decks usually pulled by Kenworth or Mack trucks, and hauled to 
the sawmill site. 
Atte sawn he logs are cut into lengths ranging from en to 


sixteen feet with an electric cut-up saw. The lengths are then run 
through more saws to make the lumber. The saws are operated by 
push buttons, with very little manual work involved, and are 
powered by electricity and air hydraulics. Once the lumber is cut, it 
45 edged, trimmed, and piled. All refuse goes on a conveyor up a 
chute to a burner. 

Some men from Neerlandia still work in bush camps today. 
Some of them work ona contract basis and others are paid an hourly 
wage, which varies from $6.00 to $8.50 an hour. The camp life can be 
compared to hotel living, with every necessity and more provided. 
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Social Life 


Catebrations and anniversaries, especially in 
early days, were participated in by the entire 
community. 

Harda Terpsma: “I'll tell you one thing. We 
made our own social life. We'd have Young 
People's gatherings. Clarence Tuininga usually 
zan them (he is old Klaas Tuininga now) and 
sometimes John would help him, and we had 
good times. After church, especially in the 
summertime, we would go to different homes, 
a whole bunch of us young people and we'd 
sing with the organ. We would have cookies 
and coffee, and then finally we went home. In 
the winter we went for sleigh rides on the hay- 
rack, a whole bunch of us with a team of horses 
and we had a lot of fun.” 

Suzy Vanee: “Joe Holwerda used to take us 
out too — on sleigh rides.” 

Harda: “Yes, he did, and so we had a social 
life, and then like I said we had a choir. [always 
went to choir. John and I both. My brother Bill 
went too. We had a nice choir, and Kees An- 
driessen led us for the longest time. Henry 
Michael — he was really good too.” 

Gerrit Ingwersen: “Our social life was really 
something in those days. It was just like a big 
family. Once someone had a heifer calf and it 
would be announced right after church, ‘So 
and so has got a heifer calf!’ Hooray! Today 
thats a lot different. We lived close in those 
days. 

Tl never forget when my dad and mother 
were 12% years married. We were in the barn, 
Cory andII, milking the cows. We didn’t know 
what was coming off and the folks didn’t either. 
They thought, ‘Nobody knows about it.’ We 
were busy milking, I says to Corny, ‘Where's 
that noise coming from?’ We opened the door, 
looked outside, and here was a whole string of 
‘wagons and people on horseback coming down 
the alleyway.” 

Annie Nanninga: “You could hear them 
come a half mile already.” 

Gerrit: “And they brought everything along 
forthe party. They brought food and coffee and 
everything was there. We had a wonderful 
time.” 

Harda: “When Uncle Ben and Aunt Alice 
were married 12% years it was such a surprise. 








My aunt was standing with her hands in the 
dough making bread and all of a sudden the 
noise! Johnand were there, we were still living 
on their yard. Case Ingwersen made up all 
kinds of stories on paper, on great big card- 
board papers. He was really good at reciting 
and it was all about Oldegbers. They sang it, 
and it was about if there was a cow in need they 
called Albert Oldegbers and if it was a woman 
in need they would call Mrs. Oldegbers. They 
sang this and it was really cute.” 

Gerrit: “Vl never forget when your folks 
Were married 124 years. Your mother could 
laugh so loud. Oh could she laugh. We used to 
sing ‘Oh Tannenbaum, Oh Tannenbaum.” 

Harda: “That German song, that’s the only 
thing I remember from German.” 

Gerrit: “And we used to play Ruth and Jac- 
ob. Blindfolded. That was a game. We'd hold 
hands in a ring and set someone in the ring 
blindfolded. And then if he was a man he 
would have to call ‘Ruth, Ruth.’ His wife would 
have to answer.” 

Harda: “She'd say ‘peep’ or something like 
that and he would have to find her. Oh it was 
lots of fun!” 

Gerrit: “Sometimes he would get hold of the 
wrong woman, and hug the wrong woman!” 


When a family went to visit a neighbour 
they sometimes would stay an entire day. 


THE FAIR 

— When the men got together to clear land 
around the church, then the women had a 
fair day. We'd make all kinds of things out 
of flour sacks. 

—Iremember my mother used to embroider 
all kinds of fancy little cloths and baby 
stuff 

— They showed them on tables outside 
usually. 

— And then they’d give prizes too, you 
know. 

— They used to feed the men too. 

— All kinds of lunch. 

— And we had a picnic, 


OLDTIME PICNIC 
The place where the church was built was 
heavy poplar bush and it was suggested to clear 
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the ground on the first of July, the national 
holiday, and have a picnic. The men would use 
axe, saw, shovel, and oxen, and the women 
would look after the amusement as well as 
something to eat. Everybody was invited to be 
there on time that day with the needed tools. 
This was a real oldtime picnic — not sport, but 
work. The young men started to chop the trees 
down and some dragged them by ox team on 
piles to be burned later. The trees were cut 
about four feet above the ground and others 
pulled these stumps out with the oxen. The 
picnics and get-togethers were quite often the 
beginnings of a love story among the young 
folk and a time for showing off babies by the 
mothers and discussion of politics or religion 
among the men. One thing was missing in 
Neerlandia — country dances, because the 
Christian Reformed Church believes dancing is 
sinful 

Ben Lievers 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PIONEER LIFE 

The great highlights of the year for the pi- 
oneer children were the Christinas concert and 
the Dominion Day picnic. 

Beginning about a month before the con- 
cert, we would get together at the log church to 
practice on Saturday afternoons. The Sunday 
school teachers taught us the verses. As far as I 
can remember these were Henry Kippers Sr., 
Siebren Tiemstra, and Dina Messelink. Popko 
Schuring was also musical and liked singing so 
he helped with the songs; perhaps others did 
too. The day usually started at 11:00 a.m. The 
Christmas story was told, and the children 
were asked questions about it. 

‘The programme was by the whole con- 
gregation. The three sisters Jennie Schuring, 
Martha Emmerzael, and Nellie Keyser were 
among those who sang, and they were much 
appreciated as they had good voices. The Mes- 
selink and Anema girls sang several songs ac- 
companied by John Gelderman on the organ. 
Gertie and Sadie Tuininga also sang as did Del- 
la Anema, Tena Terpsma, and Gertie Tuininga. 

For us children the highlight was the food. 
Large kettles of hot cocoa, sandwiches, cakes, 
and cookies, which many of us didn’t get very 
often, were served. 

The concert would end around 4:00 p.m. 
since it grew dark about that time. Before de- 


parting, the children each got a bag of candy 
and a small gift such as a small storybook or a 
plaque with a text on it to hang on the wall. 


The Dominion Day picnic was also looked 
forward to with anticipation. Several weeks be- 
forehand we would practice racing, high jump- 
ing and broad jumping and so on. ‘Usually 
people came in their Sunday best. Everyone 
wore hats and caps in those days, even to 
school and picnics. 

Ican't recall what we had for refreshments 
in those days but do recall one lady having a 
large round tub of lemonade, made with lemon 
powder and water. It was sold for five cents a 
cup. 

‘The day was spent with a lot of races: three- 
legged, relay, and sack race. Also high and 
broad jump. I can’t recall any other games but 
there was no baseball at that time. 


CHRISTMAS 

We loved Christmastime. All the families 
would get together for a day. We all went with 
the horses and sleighs and some of us had bells 
on the harnesses. Sure sounded nice! We 
would sing Christmas carols all the way. Some- 
times it was so cold the horses could hardly pull 
the sleigh. 

The night before Christmas we would heat 
up rocks to keep our feet warm. The boys 
‘would fill the sleigh with hay or straw and we 
would take lots of blankets along too, so we 
could keep nice and warm. Each family brought 
something —cake, cookies, chocolate milk. We 
would have singing and hear the Christmas 
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story, have recitations, and after the program 
was over we would all get a reading book and 
some candies. Boy, we were happy! 

Sadie Tiemstra 


CONTESTS 
On the First of July in 1919 they held an obstacle 
race for the men. They put up things along the 
course to hinder the men and one of the obsta- 
cles was a raised rail that they had to jump over. 
As Albert Mast was running in the race his foot 
hooked behind the rail and he fell and broke his 
lej 

Fin another contest two men would sit ax- 
tride a smooth log which was high enough off 
the ground that they couldn't touch it with 
their feet. They had to cross their legs under- 
neath to keep their balance. Each man had a 
sack filled straw that he tried to hit his 
opponent with, to get him unbalanced and 
maké him fall off, 





Norman Terpsma 


LET’S GO OUT TO THE PICNIC 
When picnic day rolled around on July First 
everyone would come out with wagon loads of 
kids and also older ones, because on picnic day 
we were called in to school to listen to a short 
speech by a school board member, usually 
about patriotism. I don’t think too many lis- 
tened to the speech, because what they all were 
waiting for was the dime that was handed out 
after the speech. Most people were so poor that 
a lot of the children got only the dime which 
was handed out. I think this money was do- 
nated by the Co-op store, as was also the prize 
money for races etc. Before the picnic could 
officially start the flag had to be hoisted on the 
flagpole. There was a flagpole on the school 
ground about twenty-five feet high. A rope had 
to be put through a pulley on top; this was 
usually done by one of the Henry Lievers boys 
as they were good at shinnying up a slippery 
pole. For their efforts they would also get a 
dime. The reward was later increased to twen- 
ty-five cents 
After this the races started — straight races, 
three-legged races, sack races, wheelbarrow 
races. Then jumping — high jumping and 
broad jumping. This all took up several hours. 
In the afternoon there would be ball games — 
schoolgirls against the older girls not going to 











school. The same with the boys. They would 
play against the young men but that proved 
impractical as the young men were far superior. 





TWENTY FIVELENTS 
en eect 


‘A.1923 twenty-five cont shinplaster could be used to buy five 
‘chocolate bars. 
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PRIZE MONEY 
When I was a kid we didn’t have much 
money to spend at the First of July. One of the 
older fellows who had won at some of the races 


appreciated that. I think it was ten cents worth 
—T bought a package of gum and a lollipop 
with it and I still had some cents left over. 


gave me his prize money to use for treats. [sure ‘Clarence Mast 


JULY 1st... A HIGHLIGHT OF THE YEAR 


rad, 
The fist years, the day was spent clearing the churchyard. 


First the trees were chopped down, 1919. Klaas Tuininga, Plowing the grounds, 1919. John Oldegbers, Arie Emmerzael 
Peter Kampnar, Raymond Baker, Martin van der Heide, ?, 2. Pete Louws, John Terpsma. 


CCoffeebreak in front of the log church, 1922. Klaas Krkke, 
Hendrik Kannegieter, Anna Michael, Dina Messelink, Janie 
‘Schuring, Petertie Schoonekamp. 


Young and old worked together, 
1919. Front: van der Heide (2), John 
Otthuis, Gerben Tiemstra, John Kip- 
pers, Gerrit Kippers. Clarence Tu- 
Ininga standing on stump. 
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‘Some socialized, Gerben Tiemstra, ida Kampnar, Jennie Tu: 
‘ninga, Sacie Ritsema, Bertha and Ida Kampner, 1919. 


a ae 
= gaa 


S if ay aE: 
TRedotesoNeranda, 118 emiKarpna Ki Kapnaz Sade Rison, Hazel Volt, Nelle an Dalen, Ani Ermer 
Son aarge 
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‘Some years later itbecame a day of socializing. Men came dressed in their Sunday best. 1. John Oldegbers, 2. Dave Tuininga, 3. 
‘Douwe Terpsma, 4. Rienk de Jager 5, Hendrik Lievers, 6. Klaas Krikke, 7. John Louws, 8. Joe Holwerda, 9. Popko Schuring, 10. C: 
Mast, 11 Albert Ritsema, 12, Hendrik Schoonekamp, 13. Pete Louws, 14. Jan Anema, 15. Toney Sturwold, 16. Case Ingwersen, 
17. dacob Otthus, 18. Hendrik Kippers, 19. Wouter Groothuis, 20. Ben Lievers, 21. Willem van Ark 


The women also had time to relax. 
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Ready for a three-legged race. Willem van Ark and school- 
iis, 1928. 








Young men at the picnic, 1926. Back: BillLievers, Wily Ottuis, 
Dick Fisher Ed Visser, Gerben Tiemstra, Joe Hohworda, Andy 
‘Nanninga. Front: Norman Terpsma, Jeny Feitsma, Jack Tain. 
inga 


‘Some young people pair off, 1926. Back: Art Fisher, Susie 
‘Anema, Jerry Reitsma, Jennie Fisher, Jack (2) Tuininga, 
Pauline Sturwold, Gertie Tuininga, Tana Terpsma, ? Lievers, 


Dolla Anema, Front: Charles Tiemsira, Joe Holwerde, Frank 
Visser 











areca 
i 





Where are the boys? c. 1927. Back: Margaret Sturwold, Tena 
Terpsma, Minnie Lievers, Lula Sturwold. Front: Pauline Stur- 
Getting branches to swat mosquitoes, 1927. wold, Harda Lievers, Hanna Lievers. 
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Everyone came. Foreground: Minnie Wiersma, Anna and Al- 
foe Elzinga, 1929. 





July 1, 1928. Everyone dressed in their Sunday best forthe 
Bienie. Carrie Tuininga in alight grey suit with old rose scart 
Her silk hat with a straw brim is also old rose. Annie Ingwersen 
in apink dress with old rose flower and hat. Susie Anema in a 
‘medium-biue twil coat with embroidery. Her hat is also old 
‘ose — the fashionable colour that year. Their stockings are 
peach — also a new colour Ina Mast in black dress and 
stockings. Back Row: Andy Naninga, Jack Tuininga. 





Posing at the picnic. Back: Rev. Van Der Woude, Sophie H. 
Wierenga, Sophie A. Wierenga, Jennie Schoonekamp, Tena 
‘Anema, John Peters. Front: 2, Annie Ingwersen, Grace Nan- 
‘inga, Johanna Wierenga, Mabel Elzinga, Eva Othuis, July, 
1983. 





‘Sometimes the young people of Edmonton came for the day. 
Homeward bound, July 1, 1930. Back of truck: Bily Quick. 


Front: John Elzinga. Other years the Neerlandia young people went to Edmonton. 
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BLUEBERRY PICKING 
— That was a real excursion too every year, to 
go blueberry picking. 
—Oh, yeah, that was a picnic! 
— That was the time of our lives! 


CROSSING THE FERRY 

August is nearing the end; our garden pro- 
duce is all canned and on a beautiful display in 
our cellar, and now the great event of the year is 
here: blueberry picking, 

George said tomorrow would be a good day 
to go as the grain was stooked and the thresh- 
ing would not be until next week, Excitement 
filled our little home as we gathered up syrup 

ails for picking and milk pails to empty our 
Fit pails‘into until everything is filled” This 





year, we hear, the blueberries are big and plen- 
tiful. 

Next morning the sun rises in golden splen- 
dour and we hurry to do our morning chores 





get lunch ready for the day, and we are off. Our 
oldest two look dejected as they have to stay 
home with the baby and do the evening chores. 

It's a ten-mile drive. We pick up our two 
friends and try tohurry along. Our carlags abit 
this mérning. Perhaps the oil needs changing. 

Before we know it we are heading towards 
the last part of the trip. We can see the sand 
hills. There is a face at every window of the car 
to behold the autumn beauty. 

But suddenly we are at the top of a steep 
hill, and a large sign says, “Test your brakes.” 
George puts all his weight on the brakes but 
finds out he has no brakes. We scream in fright 
and before we know it we are going down the 
hill at great speed, gaining momentum. We 
become very quiet, awaiting our doom. 

George hangs on to the wheel and we safely 
reach the bottom. Everyone settles down to 
again enjoy the scenery, which is now even 
more beautiful as the river comes into view. 
Hurrah! We arrived just in time — the ferry is 
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waiting. But there are two signs now: “Enter at 
your own risk,” and “Test your brakes.” What 
brakes? We all get out and think, We have two 
ropes but they are only short. Nevertheless we 
work with what we have. We put the car in 
neutral gear and it starts rolling. We —me, our 
friends, and four children — hang on to the 
ropes and rear bumper while the old Ford is 
going faster. We dig our heels into the sand but 


the car is still moving. Finally, after what 
seemed a terrifying experience, we get the old 
<3} sloppeel andi shands proudly on the ferry 

We all again enjoy the scenery and can 
laugh about our great adventure. We will deal 
with the huge hills waiting on the other side of 
the river when we arrive there. 

The name of the driver in the above incident was 
changed to protect his identity. 


BLUEBERRY PICKING 


Going blueberry picking was a day's outing. Della Anema, 
Jennie Fisher, Tena Anema, Susie Anema, Charlie Reitsma, 
(Carrie Tuininga, ¢. 1926. 


Crossing on the Vega ferry c. 1938. Katherine, Hendrik, Jim 
‘and Ed Lievers, Violet and Frank Tilotson. Jimmy Fowler was 


* the ferryman, 


The best picking was across the Athabasca River inthe sand hils. The Henry Kippers family on the ferry, 1930s, 
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‘Some families went together. The A. Ashley, J Ingwersen, W. 
(Ottis, and J Reitsma families, 1943. 


Berry picking. Lucas Sturwold, Hendrik Kannegieter, Lula 
‘Sturwold, Dena Huinink in front, 1987. 


be 


i ~ 
The Menne Nanninga clan on a blueberry outing, ¢. 1949. 
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INNOCENCE 
“You know, we were so innocent in those 
days (1920s). We girls would walk to school 
together with the neighbour families and any- 
one else who happened to live along the way. 
Onthe way home, ifit was a warm day, the boys 
would go skinny-dipping while we watched. 
‘We were all around twelve or thirteen years old 
then.” 


BRIGHT EYES 

Brother Pete had a girlfriend who lived 
about four-and-a-half miles away and he 
mostly walked that distance through the bush. 
In those days there were quite a few bears 
around so he bought a revolver for protection. 
One night coming home he saw two brighteyes 
in the dark, so he went to approach this thing 
with gun ready. When he got to it he found a 
stump burning with the fire showing through 
the knotholes. After this he left the gun home. 
Joe Tuininga 





SHOT SUITS 
John, Sid, and Peter Visser were in Neerlan- 
dia’ clearing the first ten acres or so on John's 
quarter section, which was a little northwest of 
Reitze and John de Vries’ farm. This particular 
evening John Visser left to see his girlfriend, so 
Sid and Peter decided to wander over to the de 
Vries’. For a little excitement, Reitze made a 
shooting target on the wall of their granary in 
which they were living at the time. Only one 
gun was available; it was a .22. After each of the 
four had taken several shots, they found the 
target area pretty well perforated. Reitze and 
John did not seem to mind the holes in the 
granary wall, in fact it might help to air the 
place out a bit. However, they did not seem to 
feel quite the same way about their Sunday 
suits, harness, and other items hanging on the 
inside wall of the granary. The Visser brothers 
suggested that the suits could be mended, but 
the de Vries brothers considered the suits shot. 
Peter Visser 


SADIE’S WEDDING 
Our folks were strongly opposed to strong 
drink, but when my sister Sadie married 
Charlie Tiemstra they decided to make an ex- 
ception and have a little liquor at the party, 


which would be held at my parents’ home. For 
this once they would have a jug of wine. When 
my brothers went to buy the wine they took 
advantage of the situation and also bought a 
bottle of brandy without the folks’ knowledge. 
‘When it was time for a drink they mixed some 
brandy with the wine they served Dad and 
Simon Tiemstra. Well, it didn’t take very long 
till the two men were feeling pretty high. Dad 
could play the accordion, oh boy, did he ever 
play. Mother wanted no part of this — she was 
really upset. She searched the house until she 
found the cause of it all and took the bottle of 
brandy outside and tried to break it by knock- 
ing it against a tree. When that didn’t work she 
took the axe and smashed the bottle. 

Joe Tuininga 


SOCIAL LIFE 
1933-37 

‘The Schoonekamps really made me feel at 
home. Since the girls — Jennie, Annie and 
Rulie— were approximately my age, it made it 
easier for me to get in with the young people 
and for a young person that is very important. 
We all went to catechism on Sunday afternoon 
after the church service — the kort begrijp was 
still memorized in the Dutch language; but the 
lesson was in English and taught ably by Rev. 
Van Der Woude. Wednesday was choir night 
with Uncle John Gelderman as director and as 
we had no organ our parts were learned by the 
‘do re mi” method. Our concerts were enthusi- 
astically attended by one and all and were a 
highlight in the church community. Further, 
our entertainment consisted of skating on 
Shoal Creek. We often walked both ways in 
sub-zero weather. We also had a basketball 
team of no mean accomplishment, challenging 
the neighbouring towns, and even winning 
now and then. This was the time of the horse- 
and-buggy days and, having neither, I would 
jog on the weekend, counting the rabbits (first 
years) on my way to visit my Uncle and Aunt. 
Grace Boer 


PAIRING OFF 

The distant community-centre was four to 
five miles away, which most of the time was 
travelled shank’s mare as the horses had been 
working in the fields and needed rest. By the 
time we arrived to play baseball, the sun was 
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almost set. After that the boys and girls would 
pair off— the boy taking the girl home if he had 
the strength or ambition to do so remember 
he had to walk back home yet, 

Cor Fisher 





FEATS OF STRENGTH 

“In the 1930s us young fellows would have 
contests to see who was the strongest. There 
‘was a huge stone on Ingwersen’s yard and we 
would take turns trying to lift it. The other 
fellows would lay flat on the ground trying to 
see if there was a glimpse of light coming 
through underneath the stone. Some guys like 
John Wierenga or Jake Sturwold could wiggle 


it, but I think John Ingwersen was the only one 
that could lift that stone. 

Another contest had to be done at the Co-op 
— the Co-op had a flat scale with a weigh beam 
on high. We used to squat on the scale and put 
our hands underneath the frame. Then we 
would apply pressure to see who could make 
the scale go the highest.” 


New Year's 1915 
On New Year's Day we (Lubbe and 1) in- 
vited all the bachelors in the settlement to a 
party, There were eight of us. We celebrated 
until midnight eating, joking, singing, and 
shooting firearms into the air. 
Tjibbe Reitsma 


A Bet 

“One of my non-Dutch neighbours went 
to a dance out west of Neerlandia and after he 
came back, he was married. Some of us sur- 
rounding farmers were invited to his place fora 
bit ofa celebration one night that week. Ike and 
Louis Nanninga and I made a five-dollar bet 
there with another neighbour, who was Polish, 
that he could not do the same thing —- come 
back with a wife after a weekend. The neigh- 
bour borrowed my horse and Ike’s buggy and 
left on Saturday. Fe came back on Monday or 
‘Tuesday witha wife. He owed one dollar for the 
horse and one dollar for the buggy, so we each 
had to pay him a dollar.” 


John Schuring, 





This picture was taken on July First, c. 1990. Notice the head- 
‘bands the gis used fo keep their har in place while playing bal. 
Margaret Sturwold, Johanna ingwersen, Lula Sturwold, Eva 
Olthus, Alice Brown, Annie Tuininga, Annie Schoonekamp, 
Sophie A. Wierenga, Catherine A. Wierenga, Jenny A, Wierenga, 
Cor H. Hiemstra, Carrie Mast, Alice and Jenny Kippers. Seated: 
Carre Tuininga, Tena Anema, Jenny Schoonekamp, Susie Ane- 
ma. 
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‘John Terpsma took the young people to the river for a day, c. 1921. Note hamess on right. Chartle Tiemstra, Joe Holwerda, 
‘Bertha Kampnar, Nel van Daien, ?, Sadie Ritsema behind tre, Simon Keyzer, Frank Violette, John Terpsma, Foreground: 
Hazel Violette, Bob van Daten (2), ke Tiemstra. 


‘Several families made an annual trip to Lac La None. Among 
them were the Gerrit Ingwersen, Cor Fisher, Willam Otthuis, 
‘Aubrey Ashley, Louls Nanninga, Art Fisher, and John Ing 
wersen families. 

Intater years, Bily Quick or the Fisher Brothers took people to 

the lake. Going to picnic at Lac la Nonne, c. 1939. 
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Cooling their feet: Eisie Ashley, Tena Nanninga, Rose Ing 
wersen, Carrie Olthuis, Anita and Grace Ingwersen, Liz Fish 
er 6. 1949. 


Bathing beauties, c. 1949. Tena Nanninga, Carrie Othuis. 


Farmer's Day outing at Ciyde Lake, 1956. Some people took 
offence that women and men went swimming together in the 
‘same lake. Peter Fisher, Albert Schoonekamp. and Steve 
‘Abday families. 
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‘Sophie Anema’ party, c. 1941. Katie and Jane Dieleman, 
Clara Oldegbers, Sophie Anema, Thelma Sturwold, Betty 
Koning 


‘Many men or women formed quartets and sang at programs. 
Rita Krikke, Fred Toebes, Herman Gelderman, Ralph Krikke, 
Peter Piers 


The Girls club had a party before Tientje Wierenga got mar- 
‘ied, 1932. 


OF course, there were birthday partes. At the Messelinks, 
1924. Minnie Lievers, Susie Anema holding Frances, Albert 

Messelink, Annie Schoonekamp, Tena Anema, Jo ingwersen, 

Lily and Jo Messelink, Jenny Schoonekamp, Annie Anema. Lambert and Martin Wierenga, 1937. 
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Hendrik Wierenga, Simon Tiemstra, Johanna Wierenga, ¢ 
1999, 


Back: Anna Bouwman, Rul, Peterti, and Annie Schoone- 
kamp. Front: Bil Toebes, Albert Schoonekamp. 
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soe and Stewart Plantinga, c. 1996. 


Getta at Pg (h/ Fh, 





Auction sale at Klaas Tuininga’s St, 1949. 
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Lula and Margaret Sturwold. 


At Terpsma’s sale, 1929. Della and Susie Aner 
Tuininga, Tena Anema, Annie Tuininga. 
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MAMMALS 

At one time the Neerlandia area teemed 
with wildlife. Beaver, moose, lynx, rabbit, mus- 
krat, and even buffalo were some of the animals 
that lived there. But by the time the Dutch 
settlers arrived this had already begun to 
change. 

‘There were no beaver, mink, or fox, and 
few lynx in the area. They had undoubtedly 
been trapped to extinction for delivery of their 
pelts to the fur trading forts. Beaver dams and 
other signs of beaver were plentiful. Dams were 
found along every stream in the area, but by 
the time the settlers arrived there were no 
beaver. 

Buffalo skulls and buffalo horns were 
found from time to time when the settlers were 
clearing the land, but there were no buffalo. 
Hunters occasionally came upon bleached elk 
antlers, but the only report of the presence of 
elk was made by Bill Olthuis. In 1927 or 1928 
when he was out hunting, he noticed two 
larger deer-like animals with a herd of deer. He 
‘was unable to identify them until he saw a 
picture of elk on a Wawanesa calendar years 
later. 

At one time woodland caribou could be 
seen in the area, but by the time the Dutch 
settlers came they too were gone. Cor Fisher 
once found a set of caribou antlers near Shoal 
Lake. 

Other animals were still abundant in the 
early 1900s. Most plentiful were three rodents: 
the rabbit, the squirrel, and the muskrat. Rab- 
bits, bane or blessing depending on one’s 
needs, were everywhere. Though their num- 
bers fluctuated in a seven-year cycle, there al- 
ways seemed to be lots of them. In the early 
years they were a welcome source of food for 
the men, their chickens, and their pigs. But 
rabbits were not so welcome when they invad- 
ed the gardens, necessitating the erection of 
rabbit-proof fences. 

Squirrels scolded from the treetops 
throughout the townships and fell victim to the 
gunsof the hunters. They were 0 plentiful that 

ill Lievers and Bill Olthuis would each shoot 
twenty-five to thirty squirrels in a day's hunt- 
ing, then go home and skin them. 

Though no beaver remained in the area, 
their cousins the muskrats were plentiful. 
Many of the young men made spending money 
by trapping muskrats, and some of the family 


men trapped to augment their income. An- 
other rodent trapped by the settlers was the 
weasel, so attractive in its winter coat of white. 

Of the canine family, only the coyote was 
‘commonly seen. Its larger relative the wolf may 
have wandered through the two townships but 
was not a resident. Perhaps the scarcity of the 
wolf was due to the near-absence of deer. 
Moose, the largest member of the deer family, 
were more plentiful than deer because 
Neerlandia with its many swampy areas was 
more suitable for these large ungulates. Some 
of the pioneers shot moose on their home- 
steads but, except for a few of the younger 
‘men, most of them were such poor shots that as 
‘one man said, “The moose practically had to 
bump against them before they could shoot it.” 

As the settlers began to clear and crop the 
land, the habitat began to change and so did the 
animal residents. Since the more open areas 
provided more suitable homes for deer, they 
‘were seen more frequently. On the other hand, 
as the land became more open and drier the 
moose, ashy animal, retreated from humans to 
the still-swampy areasit preferred. Bears, fairly 
common in the early years of the settlement, 
soon retreated to less-populated areas. 
Coyotes, rabbits, and squirrels quickly adapted 
to man’s presence, but with the clearing of the 
land their numbers also decreased. Some ani- 
mals which had never lived in the area began to 
move in as the land provided a suitable en- 
vironment for them. As pasture and hayfields 
grew, the area was invaded by gophers, which 
jin turn were followed by their enemy, the 
badger. 

Rabbits became a great pest one winter 
during the 1930s. Toward dusk on the short 
winter days the rabbits would come out of the 
bush and head for the haystacks. The farmers 
set up snares to catch them. As soon as the 
snares were full the men would go out and kill 
them; then they would reset the snares. No 
sooner would they be in the house than they 
would hear the screams of the rabbits, and in a 
short time the snares would be full again. 

‘Animals decimated by the fur trade began 
to return to the area as time went on. During 
the 1940s, beaver began to reestablish along the 
fringes of the area. Foxes were regularly sight- 
ed on SW 34-61-3-5 one summer in the early 
1950s, and since the introduction of pheasants 
their numbers increased throughout the area 
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Except for mice, no wild animals are plen- 
tiful in Neerlandia. The number of mice vary in 
relation to, among other things, the number of 
coyotes. One fall in the 1960s the farmers were 
unable to combine their crops. The swaths in 
the field were like paradise to the mice. The 
following spring the area crawled with mice. 
There were the pretty field mice, their less- 
attractive relatives the house mice, and the lem- 
ming voles who would stand on their hind legs 
to fight the gulls who tried to make a meal of 
them. 

Because of the limited numbers of wild 
animals in the area, one thrills to the sight on 
the occasional mule deer seen in the: grain fields 
and pastures. The song of the coyotes in the 
evening is enjoyed by many. 


INSECT REPELLENT 
When the Scott boys went hunting through 
the bush, they wore cheesecloth over their hats 
down to their shoulders. 
Norman Terpsma 


HUNTING STORIES 

This happened about two miles north of us. 
A homesteader saw three bears playing to- 
gether and he ran for his gun and was able to 
Kill one and wound the other but it got away. 
This wounded one was killed a few days later 
bya hunter and he found the bulletin the body. 
One bear was left and the trapper I mentioned 
before said, “This bear will come back to the 
place where the first one was killed.” So they 
made a dead fall from logs and put bait into it. 
‘The farmer went one day to look at the trap but 
found nothing in it and forgot about it for a few 
days. One morning he found the bear in it, so 
he went home to get some help. They had some 
friends there from Edmonton staying for a few 
days. “You ladies want to see a bear? He's in a 
trap.” "Yes, is he dead?” “Yes, he stinks! As 
dead as can be!” They went over—the twomen 
and two ladies —and they found the bear dead 
with a load of logs on his neck swollen up and 
smelling. The men started to take the logs off 
one by one, and when the last log came off the 
bear started to roar “Rrrr . . .!” The women 


started to run and the men laughed and held 
their sides — the air came out of the bear's 
swollen stomach and that had made the noise. 

Ben Lievers 





In this part of the country it was quite easy 
to get lost in the bush. One trapper said he 
never was lost. He could go into the bush one 
day and hang his watch on a tree, then go the 
next day and pick it up. He came up to our place 
one day from his trap line and told us he had 
trapped a bear. If we wanted it we could get it. 
He gave us instructions where to find it. “Go 
west from here for two miles and then a mile 
north along the surveyor's line, west again till 
you find a tin can on a stick. Turn into the bush 
there and follow the blazed trap line.” My 
neighbour and I found the bear meat and car- 
ried some of it home. On our way back we 
crossed a creek and stopped to fish in it. We 
caught quite a few. By this time it was getting 
late. We started home and were received with 
open arms by our wives — they had come 
together and wondered what had happened to 
their husbands —lostin the bush? or killed by a 
bear? And if we did not come back how would 
they find out what had happened to us? Worry, 
Worry! And we were fishing not far from home, 
and came home with part of a bear and fish. 
Bear meat, the trapper said, was good to eat. 
“Well,” the women said, “We will cook it and 
see.” “I would rather have a piece of a dead 
pig,” I said after trying the bear meat. The 
‘women did not care for it either — wild taste to 
it. 





Ben Lievers 


One day I was not home and the wife had an 
experience with one of these lynx. She did not 
know what it was, but she heard the chickens 
and saw the lynx running away with one of the 
chickens. He was not in a hurry to get away till 
the wife tooka stick after him. Then she tried to 
lock the chickens in the coop and barred the 
door and told the neighbour women, “You bet- 
ter lock up your chickens, Thad a strange ani. 
‘mal among the chickens, he would not run for 
me till] went after him with a stick. Idid put the 
chickens in the coop only the rooster Icould not 
get in.” When she came back from the neigh- 
bour’s, the chickens were running around and 
the barred door was open. The rooster was 
gone and we never saw him again. When I 
came home that night I was told the story and I 
wamed her not to go after that animal again 
with a stick. “If he does not get a chicken he 
would tackle you and you are more worth tome 











than alll our chickens.” The next morning when 
we woke and looked out of the window the 
lynx was sitting in front of the chicken coop 
waiting for his breakfast. I went out the back 
door toa neighbour's for a rifle and told Mother 
not to go after the beast with a stick but stay in 
the house. When I came back the beast was 
gone and we kept the chickens locked up that 
day. The following day I was working in the 
ban, the rifle handy, and we let the chickens 
out. Not long afterwards I heard a call from the 
house, “There he is!” I grabbed the rifle and 
tooka shot at him, but missed and had only one 
bulletleft. SoTran after him to get a close shot at 
him. He was running away with a rooster and 
when he noticed me close behind he let the 
rooster go and came at me with open mouth. I 
fired my last bullet and he dropped dead 
When I skinned him, I could find no bullet hole 
in the skin, so I must have hit him in his open 
mouth. His fur was worth more than the chick- 
‘ens we lost. I have never seen one again. There 
are not many left — they say they travel great 
distances. 





Ben Lievers 


My neighbour and I were going into the 
bush to cut some logs and there was about an 
inch of fresh snow. “A skunk — where did it 
g0?" “Here in this hole let’s go back home for a 
shovel.” I did not like the idea of digging a 
skunk out of his bed, but my partner said, 
“Nothing to it — the fur is worth $2.00.” After 
awhile we could see his tail. Jacob said, “Hold 
the shovel. Iwill get him,” and he took ahold of 
the tail and pulled him out of the hole and hit 
him over the head with a stick, but not before 
the beast could use his defense and Jacob get 
the full spray of it. I nearly fell over but Jacob 
said, “Nothing to it. Itis worth $2.00.” His wife 
called out from the house, “Go away. Don’t get 
near to the house. It makes me sick — go away!” 
Iwas feeling funny too and I put other clothing 
on, but Jacob said, “I will take the hide off.” I 
was quite willing to let him and then divide the 
money evenly — that did not stink. [found out 
later that Jacob could not smell. Later he dug a 
nest of young skunks out, three of them, and 
when he came home with them one was still 
living and spraying. “Nothing to it,” Jacob said! 

Ben Lievers 





A district trapper shot a bull moose for a 
homesteader in dire straits. Now this moose 
had a record set of antlers well over seventy to 
eighty inches. So they decided to take this set 
into Edmonton and sell it. When the old-time 
homesteader tried to peddle it, he was arrested 
for an out-of-season moose. The magistrate was 
compassionate soul and did not charge him or 
fine him, except to confiscate the head. But Il 
bet that head is in his den. 

Cor Fisher 


ILLEGAL MOOSE 

“Joe Holwerda was the game warden and 
one time we were hunting and Joe was going to 
go along. Before we went he says, ‘Boys’, he 
says, ‘Don't forget — nothing illegal!” You 
know and we shot two cow moose. And boy, I 
tell you, old Joe, he sweated. That very night he 
took them heads and he drowned them in the 





The huntress. Rase Violette shot this hawk — four feet from tip 
‘oti 
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lake, by where he was living. ‘Boy, if this ever 
comes out,’ he says, ‘I’m in for it.” 





Hunters dct have to go far from home. Billand Harry Lievers 
‘shot this bear on the homestead, 1998. 





‘And this one at Garneau's mil, Bil Lievers and Paul Stevens, 
1940, 


ANOTHER BEAR HUNT 
One November day Gerrit Ingwersen, Bill 
and John Olthuis, and Jack Tuininga were hunt- 
ing northwest of Baird Lake. Their base for the 
day was a cabin on Fred Olthuis’ homestead. 
They left the horses and sleigh there and then 
split up to hunt in pairs. Two of the men found 
a bear's den with a bear in it. They shot and 
killed the bear and then returned to the cabin. 
With a team of horses and a sleigh, the four 
men returned to get the bear. By this time it was 





getting dark so they lita fire in front of the den, 
ill was about to enter the den to pull the dead 
bear out when suddenly they noticed a move- 
ment inside the den. Jack pulled Bill back. It 
seemed that another bullet was needed to finish 
the bear off. While one of the men held a lan- 
tern, another shot. The bullet passed so close to 
the lantern that the suction of the air ex- 
tinguished the light. Anyway, the bear was 
shot. When no further sounds emerged from 
the cave the men ventured in to drag the animal 
out. To their surprise they discovered three 
bears: a mother and two spring cubs. The men 
loaded the bears up and went to the Case Ing- 
wersen house. There in the porch they sat ski 
ning the cubs, tossing thenctroay one Rs 
another, and celebrating their successful hunt 
with some of Mrs. Ingwersen’s dandelion 
wine. They were soon feeling pretty good, and 
it wasn’t because they were such great hunters. 





FISHING 

This is one topic where the truth has been 

stretched to the breaking point so I will stay on 
the straight and narrow. In the early years 
when very little land was cleared, the lakes and 
creeks held their level except in spring runoff or 
in a heavy rainy season, But today in the 
spring, runoff mostly lasts a few days — carry- 
ing alot of silt from the farmland plus pollution 
from livestock, septic tanks, and drains. This 
was no concern in the early years. In the spring 
of 1927 there was a heavy runoff which lasted 
practically all summer, and thousands of fish 
were in the creek and lake, where they had 
spawned. During March of 1928 after the frst 
thaw, the spawn came out of the lake by the 
millions. There were some fish eight to twelve 
ounces in weight — hundreds of pounds were 
caught, canned and pickled in vinegar. Most of 
these, however spoiled. 

On a November day in 1928 a lot of pike 
jackfish) were migrating downstream from 
shoal Lake to the Pembina River much too late. 

These fish were between four to six pounds in 
weight. In one hour I caught twenty-six of 
these, which was only a small fraction of what 
passed me. The following spring, 1929, all the 
potholes in the creek were full of dead fish of 
every kind — pike, suckers, muskelunge, 
trout, ling, white fish, perch, plus every kind of 
fish that lives in the Athabasca watershed. 
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Shoal Lake is too shallow to water fish in most 
years. The oxygen level gets too low in the 
winter. One part per million is minimum for 
pike, which can survive on the least amount of 
oxygen. Other fish require more. This kill is the 
worst I have seen but I have seen other losses 
like this a few times. It was a pitiful sight. Many 
enjoyable hours were spent in and by the old 
creek in the early days, even if we had to steal 
the time to do so. 

Cor Fisher 





‘Arare occasion when fish came up the creek between Tibbe 
‘Reitsmas and Raymond Bakers farms, early in the spring, 
The men pitched the fish out with pitchforks since they were 
that plant. Early 1920s. 


THOSE KRIKKE KIDS! 
Ryer liked to do some squirrel trapping on 
Uncle Bills place across the road from us. Then 
one day he went to check his traps and they 
were ll closed. This happened a few times. We 
got the idea Bert Michael was doing this. So one 
night after school on our way to Clara's birthday 
‘we saw his trapping trail, so we followed it and 
puta stick in his traps. A few days later he came 
down and told us how somebody had done 
this. He figured the Sturwold girls did this. We 
never said a word. Don’t know if he ever found 

out. (Hope he never reads the book.) 
Gladys Mast 


HUNTING AT HOME 

One morning I had the barn door open as I 
was milking, and I spied a big buck deer cross- 
ing the field south of the house and going onto 
dad’s homestead. The deer was big, no fooling, 
80 I said to Grace, “You know, I'm going after 
this buck after breakfast.” Earlier Ihad lent my 


rifle to my brother-in-law Bert, but he had re- 
turned it. I had asked him, “Is it loaded?” 

“You bet, the magazine is full,” Bert had 
said. 

“Fine,” Ithought, “Idon’t have to check, full 
is full.” I took off after that deer and had just 
crossed the road allowance when I saw what 
looked like a bunch of sticks poking out of the 
‘snow, I walked on a little further but still could 
notsee any more, so raised my rifle and fired a 
shot where I thought the head should be. One 
of the sticks went flying and the buck jumped 
up like a shot and comme straight for me. I 
pumped another bullet into the barrel and 
pulled the trigger, but it only said, “Click.” I 
tried again and got the same result. The gun 
was empty and this buck kept coming in big 
bounds. I was right in the open and the only 
defense I had was an empty rifle. Would you 
believe it — the buck stopped dead about ten 
feet away, neck arched and eyes rolling. We 
stared at each other for a while, then with one 
big leap the buck was off. What a relief — that 
fellow could have made mincemeat of me! I did 
get the buck a few days later. I could tell it was 
the same one because he had one antler broken 
off. 








Gerrit Ingwersen 


PLENTY OF WILDLIFE 
In the fall we would often leave at 3:00 p.m. 
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and be home at six with a two-hundred-pound 
dressed mule deer or sometimes a moose. 
When stooked grain was left in the field there 
would be dozens of sharptail grouse feeding on 
them; the woods would have plenty of ruffed 
grouse. 

Cor Fisher 


HUNTING PARTNERS 

George Baker and Bertus Bos were hunting 
partners. Bertus usually wore a heavy parka 
with a thick fur collar and a fur hat. One day 
when they were out hunting in the Swan Hills 
area, George heard something ambling 
through the trees and, when he first looked 
through the trees, it appeared to be a grizzly. 
George cocked his rifle, then whistled, and the 
grizzly whistled back — it was Bertus! A short 
while later they were heading back to the cabin 
over the creekiice when Bertus fell through the 
ice, right up to his neck. George quickly held 
out the butt end of his rifle and pulled him out. 
Then George ran ahead to start a fire and make 
some tea while Bertus walked the rest of the 
way by himself. Once he got to the cabin, he 
pilled off his wet dothing and crawled ints 
bed. After he had some tea and finally warmed 
up again, he was none the worse for his adven- 
ture. 





Alter a successful hunting tri, 1945, Bill Olthuis, Joe H. 
Wierenga, Aubrey Ashiey, John Ingwersen, Albert Tiemstra 


A HUNTING TRIP 
One November day in 1938, George Baker 
and I went hunting in the Roach Lake area for 
moose and deer. We used four dogs for power 
— they pulled a toboggan with our grub and 
other necessities. That fall we had a fair amount 








of snow, but on the southern slopes the snow 
had melted and we had to help pull that first 
day. We made twenty-six miles before stopping 
for the night. The next day we made it to the 
cabin owned by George Baker and Bert Bos at 


9:30 p.m., dead tired. John Bos had a venison 
stew ready and I never tasted anything so, 
good. The first morning we were there we 
heard the wolves howling or lamenting — the 
dogs figured discretion was the better part of 
valour and took off for home. By the end of the 
week we ran out of coal oil for the lamp so the 
boys made a candle of deer fat with a rag inside 
for a wick. In a couple of weeks we had our 
ame and it was time to head home. Because 
the dogs were gone, [had to walk, and the first 
day made twenty-six or twenty-seven miles. I 
made it home next day. On Monday Art [Fish- 
er] took his one-ton truck and fetched the 
game. The trail was so narrow, the truck-box 
bolts left scars on the jack pines growing along 
the Klondike Trail. Thinking about that trip 
makes me feel weary, but it cured my insomnia. 
Cor Fisher 


One September, a hungry hunter shot fat, 
juicy deer out of season. Coming close to the 
road he heard a car, so he hid his rifle and 
started walking down the road, meeting the 
game warden coming back. The game warden 
stopped and asked him if he heard shooting. 
“Yes,” he said, pointing. “Somewhere in that 
direction.” So they hunted fora while but could 
find nothing. “Sure tasted good,” he bragged 
later on. 

Cor Fisher 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 

One day when I was just a kid, my dad and I 
were following the creek hunting muskrats. As 
we went, we crossed over the line from our 
land into forbidden territory — Dieleman’s 
land. Old Dieleman didn’t allow anyone to 
hunt muskrats on his land. We weren’t having 
any success when Dad said, “Kiek, Jan, a dikke 
rouk” (Look, John, a big crow). Sure enough, 
there in a bush sat a big black crow. Dad took 
careful aim with his .22 and fired. Up popped 
the crow. It was a black hat on the head of Old 
Dieleman who had been sitting in the bush 
spying on us. Fortunately Dad’s shot had 
missed but we were scared and headed home 
in a hurry. We followed the creek back but 
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continued on beyond your yard. Old Dieleman 
followed us as far as the yard, but when he 
couldn’ find us there he went back. When we 
thought it was safe we returned home, thankful 
that no harm had been done. 

John Peters 


BEAR OR BOAR, 

On at least one occasion a farmer had to 
butcher a fattener who had been ripped open. 
‘The boar was blamed and lost his tusks. A few 
days later another pig was dead, this one hav- 
ing several parallel gashes ints side, indicating 
that a bear was the likely culprit. Using the 
dead pig as bait, a hunt was staged. Numerous 
shots were fired at the bear in the early morning 
hours, but the beast made good his escape. 
Hearing all this shooting, Albert Krikke said he 
thought the Russians were coming. 


NEERLANDIA ATHLETICS 
OR 
WINNING IS WHAT COUNTS 

The backbreaking toil needed to survive in 
the wilderness left little time for recreational 
activities such as sports. Even if there had been 
time, sports were not considered to be of much 
value. This view was based on a Bible passage 
which stated, “bodily exercise profiteth little” (1 
Timothy 4:18). Furthermore, many settlers held 
to the commandment, “Six days shalt thou la- 
bour” to such an extent that some felt guilty 
taking a day off from their toil. 

Nevertheless recreational activities includ- 
ing sports were always engaged in to some 
extent. The desire of young people to compete 
in athletic events with other communities 
however, met with at best a lukewarm reception 
by the old-timers of Neerlandia. 

The first reason for their opposition was 
the desire to remain a separate community. 
Many feared that through competition with 
others their young people would become as- 
similated into the broader community. Gradu- 
ally, however, this stand was eroded to such a 
degree that many Neerlandians now partici- 
pate in sports with other communities. 

‘A second reason was the fact that many 
athletic events took place on Sunday. The peo- 
ple of Neerlandia believe that Sunday isa day of 
rest and worship. 

Even from the earliest days most people 
recognized the need for recreational activities. 


Theres, of course, a difference between recrea- 
tion and competitive sports and some question 
the value of competitive sports, especially as it 
relates to an individual's self-esteem. Nonethe- 
less, as the need for physical labour dimin- 
ished, there was an increasing emphasis on 
participation in sports on both a recreational 
and competitive level. 
Fastball 

By the early twenties the school children 
were learning to play fastball. William van Ark 
coached a girls’ team that made at least one trip 
to cither Mellowdale (or Old Barrhead) to com- 
pete. Younger girls accompanied the team as 
cheerleaders, Alter each inning they were ex- 
pected to shout with enthusiasm: 

“Kyiii k-yee k-yikkety flin 

Come out of your shells and watch us win! 

We're wild, we're woolly, 

We're chuck full of zip 

Neerlandia public school, rip, rip, rip!" 

As the team fell farther and farther be- 





Girls basketball earn, 1922. Bll van Ark was the coach. Back: 
Della Anema, Tena Terpsma, Hanna Lievers, Clara Ritsema, 
Pauline Sturwold. Middle: Margaret Messelink, Gertie Tu- 
ininga, Harda Terpsma, Sadie Tuininga. Front: Susie Anema, 
Gladys Kippers. 


hind, however, the enthusiasm tuned to em- 
barrassment. 

‘A team from Mellowdale came to play 
against Neerlandia in the early thirties. Case 
Ingwersen was rather upset when he saw the 
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Mellowdale girls in their bloomer - like shorts 
and said Neerlandia should not participate in 
the game because of the improper dress of the 
opposing team. Rev. Van Der Woude's reaction 
‘was quite different, however. When some con- 
cerned people came up to him and asked, “Did 
you see those shorts” he replied, “Yes, what's 
there to see?” 

During the thirties, fastball was played on 
Sunday afternoons after the church service 
Spectators also came to watch, among them 
Rev. Van Der Woude. 

In fastball, the calibre of play improved by 
the 1930s to the point that the young men, who 
had formed a team, began to look for competi- 
tion in other communities. This caused some 
consternation; nevertheless they played in 
Vega and Mellowdale. The young men of the 
Edmonton Christian Reformed church had a 
team that came to play in Neerlandia. The city 
slickers had little trouble winning the games 
the first few years. Neerlandia teams also went 
to Edmonton travelling on the back of Fisher's 
truck. Eventually the Neerlandia young men 
became tired of losing to other teams, so with 
John Ingwersen as coach and with a lot of prac- 
tice they began to turn the tables. In 1988, to 
disarm the confident Edmonton team, the 
Neerlandia team dressed in ragged clothes. Ina 
memorable game played that July First, 
Neerlandia defeated Edmonton. 

Fastball continued as a favourite sport for 
many years. Games played between the mar- 
ried men and the single men were a July First 
feature. When the Lacombe, Edmonton, and 
Neerlandia churches held Young People’s 
rallies, the respective teams played fiercely- 
competitive games. 

‘Though interest in fastball declined in the 
1960s and 1970s, a renewed interest has de- 
veloped since then. Both men and women’s 
teams began competing in a commercial league 
in the County of Barrhead 
Hockey 

With the construction of a rink on the Co- 
op store property in 1944, hockey — the most 
popula of eam sports in Neerlandia began. 

ith little skating ability but lots of enthusiasm, 
Neerlandia teams were regularly defeated the 
first few years. There were a few experienced 
players who had been playing for the 








Mellowdale team and with the addition of 
these men — Jake Sturwold, Albert Schoon- 





ekamp, Frank Visser —a better team gradually 
developed. Albert and Frank had played de- 
fense for Mellowdale while Jake had been stal- 
wart in the net and was nicknamed “Stonewall 
Jackson”. The highlight of the winter season for 
anumber of years was the competition with the 
Edmonton church team. The rivalry became 
intense and some of the activities on the ice had 
little to do with brotherly love. When two 
young men, one from each team, were courting 
the same girl they “took it out” on each other on 
the ice. 

Alllof the practice by the school boys on the 
rink began to pay off when they began to take 
their place on the Neerlandia senior team. Not 
only did the Edmonton team to taste defeat at 
their hands but Neerlandia started looking for 
more competition at the local level. A rural 
hockey league was in existence and the team 
desired to join them. For some community 
members the idea of competition outside of 
their own circles was bad enough; the thought 
of joining them in a league was unthinkable. In 
1952, a public meeting was held in the store hall 
to discuss the question, “Is it permissible to 
play hockey in such a league?” Rev, Mulder 
apparently favoured competition with other 
communities as did the majority of parents 
present at the meeting, although some were 
adamently opposed. After that meeting, 
Neerlandia joined the Barrhead rural hockey 
league. 

‘Tim Berger and John Ingwersen provided 
leadership and coaching during those early 
years. As with most of Neerlandia’s early en- 
deavours in sports, the first teams were repeat- 
edly defeated. 

In 1956-1957, however, Neerlandia became 
league champions. They repeated the feat the 
following two years and gained permanent 
possession of the trophy. In 1959 a new regula- 
tion-size rink was built on the Neerlandia 
School property. 

About 1960, the rural hockey league dis- 
banded because hockey seemed to lose some 
popularity in the county for a time. Neerlandia 
had two teams that played in an Edmonton 
church league for a few years, though, and later 
a bush league was formed between Dapp, Jar- 
vie, Linaria, Fawcett, and Neerlandia. It has 
been suggested that the reason for the decline 
of interest was the influence of Rev. Van Dyken, 
who was opposed to competition with other 
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Back: Jahn Ingwersen, Albert Schoonekama, Clarence Tiemstra, Bert Pirs, Henry Piers, Henry Roth, Joe Mast. Front: George 
Visser, Martin Wierenga, Peter Piers, Ted Retsma, Marvin Nanninga, Ken Ashley. 


communities. The more capable players (if the 
parents permitted) joined the Barrhead team. 

The Neerlandia Flyers joined the Barrhead 
Commercial League in 1975, and in 1976, after a 
new rink was constructed in Neerlandia, a sec- 
ond Neerlandia team known as the Home- 
steaders also joined. The Flyers won the league 
title for the first three years, and the Home- 
steaders won it in 1979-80. During these years 
trips were made to Abbotsford, B.C., where the 
best of both teams, who had formed one team, 
played in a tournament held each year during 
Easter break. These were hard-fought games. 
On several occasions Neerlandia was close to 
the top, but never won. 

Hard work and determination had been 
the key to Neerlandia’s success in hockey over 
the years. Without a minor hockey program 
where fundamentals were learned at a young 
age, hard work was the only way. 

Since 1976, with more teams and coaching 
at the minor league level, the calibre of player at 
ayoung age is high. With the establishment ofa 
‘County minor hockey league this has been 
proven. All Neerlandia’s teams did well in their 
divisions in the 1983-1984 season. 

Both the Flyers and Homesteaders hockey 


teams have been disbanded and at present 
Neerlandia now has one senior team called the 
Knights, which was formed in 1982. They com- 
pete in a commercial league. In 1984 the 
Knights organized a hockey tournament which 
was held in Barrhead and attended by five 
teams from Neerlandia, Edmonton, and 
Smithers. 

Whether they win or lose, Neerlandia ex- 
pects their players to play their best and to 
respect the other teams. 


Horseshoes 

Since horseshoe did not require many peo- 
ple, it was usually played at someone's place. 
Joe Baker Sr. and Jerry Reitsma were good at the 
game and enjoyed taking on any challengers. 
In the late forties, a group of men often got 
together to play horseshoe. They also com- 
peted a few times with teams from Vega. 

Since 1975 there has been a renewed interest 
in the sport. Tournaments are sometimes held 
at the annual July First picnic. Some men get 
together in the summer and challenge each 
other in singles and doubles play and some 
have also participated in tournaments in other 
Alberta towns. Alvin Nanninga has entered 
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the Alberta Provincial Championships, placing 
fourth in 1984, and the Alberta Summer 
Games, where he and his partner won a gold 
medal in mixed doubles in 1983. Travis Nan- 
ninga played in the Junior event and in 1983 
won the gold medal at the Alberta Summer 
Games and in 1984 he placed fourth in the 
Canadian Championships. 
Caating 
With the declining interest in hockey during 
the 1960s, some men took up curling. Two 
teams were formed and both curled out of 
Linaria for a number of years. Some of the 
curlers over the years competed in the Massey 
Ferguson Farmers playdowns and the Unifarm 
regional and provincial competitions. 
Badminton 

In 1972 a badminton club, consisting of five 
members, was formed. Since then the game 
has been played by many during the winter 
months. Some tournaments have been hosted 
for players from the Barrhead, Manola, and 
Westlock areas and Neerlandia players who at- 
tend tournaments sponsord by other commu- 
nities. 
Golf 

Golf has been a popular summer sport for 
men, women, and children in Neerlandia. 
Neerlandia has held its own tournament at the 
Barrhead golf course during the summer 
months in 1983 and 1984. Many Neerlandians 
have participated in the annual church tourna- 
ment in Edmonton. 
Other 

Mixed volleyball has made a comeback in 
the last couple of years. Eight teams have been 
playing on a regular basis. The teams are part of 
an intercounty league and play for recreation 
rather than competition. 


The Neerlandia School has introduced bad- 
minton into its sports program. Out of this has 
come a number of excellent players. Of those 
who played, six have gone through the local 
and regional competitions to qualify for the 
provincial finals of the Alberta Schools Athletic 
Association. 

Randy and Howard Gelderman (1982 and 
1983) and Simon Strydhorst and Steve Vriend 
(1984) have won gold medals in boys’ doubles at 
the provincial level. Brian Piers won silver 
medals in boys’ singles in 1982 and 1983. Col- 





len Krikke won the gold in girls’ singles in 1983 
and 1984. 


SPORTS 

For recreation there was not much in those 
early days. In the summer there was baseball 
(one evening a week). In the winter, one eve- 
ning a week was spent at singing society; 
whether you could sing or not you went, ifonly 
to have a social evening. In later years we tried 
skating on the lakes. We would spend hours 
clearing a piece of ice, then skate for a while, 
and quite often the next time we came the 
cleared ice would be blown full of snow again. 

My first pair of skates (which I bought from 
John Terpsma) were Dutch skates which were 
tied under the shoes. These cost me twenty- 
five cents. The second pair I bought for three 
dollars from a fellow in Edmonton — that is as 
far as I went in skating. 

Baseball was different; we played that at 
school, especially with Mr. Ashley who was 
sports-minded. In grades seven and eight we 
had a pretty good team; at least Mr. Ashley 
seemed to think so. He wanted some competi- 
tion so he made arrangements with Vega to 
play against usa few times a year. In order to go 
to Vega, someone had to take a vehicle. I was 
allowed to take a team of horses and wagon and 
the whole team would ride in the wagon for the 
six miles to Vega. I don’t think we ever lost — 
that made everyone happy. 

There was not much recreation in the win- 
tertime in those years. During the mid-forties I 
was in the Co-op store board, and I mentioned 
at a board meeting that there was not much for 
the young people in regards to recreation. “I 
appoint you as a one-man committee,” said the 
chairman, “You talk to the young people and 
see what you can come up with.” I talked with 
some of the young people but they did not 
know what to dos there was not much money 
around. I reported back to the store board and 
asked for help, so the chairman appointed Bill 
Olthuis and together we set about getting 
something started. The first project was a small 
hockey rink right on the store ground. This 
proved popularas they had hockey games with 
Various teams from around Neerlandia. So we 
decided to ask the school board if we could geta 
mn-sized rink and a building for dress- 
ing right on the school grounds. This proved 
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PICNIC DAY 


‘Baseball games were played and everyone watched, 1940. 


There were also races such as the sack race 
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‘Chitdren enjoyed the treats. Hendrene, Hilda, Andrew, Henry 
Wherenga. 


a 


\No money left for treats. Back: Elsie Otthuis, Manny Nan: 
‘nga, Shirley and Joan Olthus. Front: Marvin Nanninga be- 
hind George R. Visser 


Della Peters, Annie Anema, Grace Tuininga, Cor Fisher Phy!- Relaxing atthe picnic. Ann Strydhorst, Florence Baker (stand- 
lis Tuininga, John Wierengs, Rose Ingwersen, 1997. ing), Tilie Eigersma, Elsie Ottis, Dixie Wierenga. 
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successful as C. K. Mast was on the divisional 
school board and he had a lot of clout. They 
even got a well drilled by the school that could 
be used for flooding the rink. Not long after 
this, the young fellows formed a hockey team 
and asked me to coach them. We had a very 
successful time with the hockey team, first 
playing in what was called a bush league. 

(Of course the teams were not of very good 
calibre, coming from the bush. After a few 
years we were tops in the league. We then took 
on the Barrhead Juniors, but after we won the 
trophy for three years, they had enough of us 
too. We even played Barrhead Seniors — a 
team comprised of the best of Barrhead and 
Westlock combined. What a game that was; the 
arena in Barrhead was almost full of spectators. 
They thought they could teach us a good les- 
son, but as it turned out it was a six-al tie. In 
fact George Visser was just breaking in on goal 
and he did not miss too often, so they rang the 
buzzer and called it a six-all tie; they didn’t 
want to be disgraced by losing to a bush team. I 
have many fond memories of those years— the 
winning spirit that prevailed on those teams 
was a major factor in the success they enjoyed. 
The opposition did not always come from the 
teams we played; much criticism came from our 
‘own people. Many of them feared mixed mar- 
riages. This indeed came to pass, but the 
hockey teams certainly were not to blame for 
that. 

In the sixties even a few teams were formed 
that went curling in the winter. We went mostly 
to Linaria and also to several bonspiels in Barr- 
head and Westlock, usually winning some 
prize 


We even sawed forty-four thousand feet of 
Jumber for a curling rink one winter. All volun- 
teer labour, except everyone's hours were kept 
track of in case it did not go through. That is 
exactly what happened. The lumber was sold 
and everybody got paid for what he did. There 
were so many hard feelings in Neerlandia over 
hockey that the committee in charge decided it 
was not worth starting with a curling rink also 
and creating more hard feelings. 

‘John Ingwersen 


PICNIC DAYS 
One year young married women played older 
men over forty. That was a real laugh — some of 
the older men had never played before. One of 
them hit the ball and ran to the pitcher instead 
of first base; another hit a home run and ran all 
the way home and asked, “What must I do 
now?” "Go again,” someone said, so off he 
went again to first base. 

Later in the forties there were quite a few 
married men who had played a lot of ball and 
they were challenged by the young men who 
were not married. This was always an interest- 
ing game and the people seemed to enjoy it. 

There was much good feeling on those pic- 
nic days, as a lot of people with a little more 
money than others would buy treats for many 
less fortunate. I was fortunate to be at one of the 
picnics. few years ago and it was nice to see the 
same tradition still being carried out. 


John Ingwersen 














CONCLUSION: 


From 1912 to 1984is a mere seventy-two years — not long when 
viewed against the backdrop of world history — scarcely a man‘s life 
span. But in seventy-two years Neerlandia has changed from a 
wilderness to a thriving farming community. What was once un- 
differentiated forest is now farmland neatly divided into quarter 
sections and crisscrossed with roads. 

The pioneers came to Neerlandia in 1911-12 in slow-moving ox 
carts. Their grandchildren speed about in cars, trucks, and air- 
planes. The pioneers laboured in poverty; their descendants live in 


foxur 

0 many changes — but there is one constant, The pioneers 
came to Neerlandia to establish a Christian community, a place 
where they could live Christ-centered lives apart from worldly 
influences. Their grandchildren too try to live Christ-centered lives, 
though more exposed to influences from the larger community. 

In a time when many rural communities have disappeared 
Neerlandia has remained. It has not only continued to exist but it 
has also grown. Though one factor in Neerlandia’s continued exis- 
tence is the desire of the residents to work together to maintain a 
Christian community, it is through the grace of God that they have 
been able to do so. With God's blessing on succeeding generations, 
Neerlandia will remain. 
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Neerlandia has a Future 

My first visit was Neerlandia, where Mr. 
McFarland brought me on September 30, 
(1928). 

This settlement of Dutch farmers had inter- 
ested me from the beginning. Nowhere else 
can one better observe Bow Dutch farmers will 
fare in Canada with the demands that are put 
on the settlers. 

The [Neerlandia] pioneers had a specific 
purpose: they wanted to stay together as much 
as possible; they wanted to start a settlement 
where no other settlers had settled in order to 
preserve their unity. They were from one 
church: they were all members of the 
Gereformeerde Kerk. 

In north-central Alberta they established 
the settlement of Neerlandia, which has a pop- 
ulation at present of three hundred. There are 
seventy children going to the school. They 
wanted to preserve their Dutch character as 
much as possible; as a church, they wanted to 
stay as one; they wanted to regulate the teach- 
ing of their children as much as possible them- 


selves; and on a community level they wanted 
to work together so they would be better able to 
face the tremendous difficulties associated with 
the pioneering life. 

Neerlandia is not old enough to demon- 
strate the soundness of these principles, which 
are the basis for its foundation. The settlement 


of Neerlandia is based on a solid foundation, 
which alone makes it worthwhile to pay atten 
tion to the development of that settlement. In 
my opinion, itis the only Dutch settlement that 
has a chance to succeed. I don’t claim that the 
settlers will succeed, that I cannot judge — 
nobody canat this time; that depends on factors 
that are not known to us. But, I have seen that 
the situation of the settlement is not unfavoura- 
ble. 

Whereas a great number of Dutch settle- 
ments time and again have disappeared or be- 
come insignificant — I need mention only Dog 
Lake, 110 miles north of Winnipeg where, of the 
163 Dutch settlers brought by the committee of 
Van't Lindenhout, not more than three are left; 
Edam, in south Saskatchewan; Nijverdal, now 
called Monarch, in southern Alberta; the fast- 
disappearing colonies in the cities of Winnipeg 
and Edmonton — therefore it is remarkable 
that a settlement that has such unfavourable 
conditions as Neerlandia has is so thriving. 


The Neerlandia settlers wanted to plant a 
church and school like they were used to [in the 
Netherlands]. They wanted to regulate the so- 
cial and Christian training of their children so 
the bond among the settlers would stay as close 
as possible. ahey knew how difficult it was to 
preserve unity between people coming from 
different places of the Netherlands — people 
with strong, differing characters and with dif- 
ferent opinions. They believed and still believe 
that when church and school and home work 
together to train the youth, they run the least 
risk to lose their unity and that through unity 
they would be able to withstand the enormous 
difficulties that they would encounter as set- 
Uers. These ideas, which the settlers of 
Neerlandia have as a foundation for their com- 
munity, answer the question, “How is it pos: 
ble that Neerlandia, the most unfavourably - 
situated settlement of Netherlanders in Cana- 
da, is in a favourable position at the present 
while many other settlements, located in better 
places, went backwards or disappeared 
through the course of the years?” If one Dutch 
settlement in Canada has a future, itis Neerlan- 
dia. 

Tam not the only one making this judge- 
ment, Domine Brink, minister in Lynden, 
Washington, who stayed about four weeks 
among the settlers in Neerlandia, wrote in de 
Wachter of 15 September 1923, as follows 
“What I noticed in Neerlandia was the fact that 
‘our people did not go there to get rich. It is this 
fact that gives more optimism for Neerlandia 
than for some other communities in Canada 
and Montana. It seems to me that our people 
will be able to stay in Neerlandia and make a 
living because Neerlandia is progressing, not 
with giant strides, but nevertheless it is pro- 
gressing. In many congregations in Classis Pa- 
Cific the opposite is true — they are regressing,” 

‘The people of Neerlandia are full of cour- 
age. In the entire settlement, I met only one 
women who would like to go back to the 
Netherlands. Otherwise, no one longed to re- 
turn to the motherland nor did they consider 
immigrating to the United States. They would 
like to see the community enlarged by more 
immigrants of the same faith from the Nether- 
lands. For Dutch people who have different 
ideas concerning church and school, family 
and society than those of the people of 
Neerlandia, I must say that Neerlandia is nota 
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good place to settle; they will never feel at home 
there, although they won't lack help and sup- 
port. 

J.J. Leys 
Excerpts from a leter written to His Excellency, the Gover: 
nor of Suriname, in January 1924 aftr a twenty-day tour of 
Canada and the United States to evaluate the possibilities of 
a Dutch immigrant making a living in Canada as compared 
to Suriname. The recommendation: Dutch immigrants 
should be encouraged to settle in Suriname since prospects 
‘were brighter there. 





‘The Settlement as the Nucleus’ 

The individualistic character of the Dutch- 
man also shows up when he goes to another 
country. One often sees immigrants from other 
nations, especially those belonging to the Slavic 
and Latin races, living together in settlements. 
The Dutch people, however, are often dis- 

sed. Many settlements, which were estab- 
lished with the goal of working together 
against the difcalties of strange country 
were short-lived. Where the Dutch have stayed 
together, the character of a collective coopera- 
tion became almost totally lost. It was only in 
groups where the church is the focal point of 
the community that a remnant of a settlement 
still exists. A common faith seems to be a firm 
basis whereupon people of different charac- 
ters, temperaments, and talents can work to- 
gether and understand each other. 

The spiritual unity overpowers the dif- 
ference in social standings (in such a communi- 
ty). The Neerlandia settlement is a good 
example of this. It would probably, also due to 
its less favoured situation, have long since 
ceased to exist were it not for the spiritual bond 
and a firm faith which the pioneers maintained 
and encouraged. 


[In the early years] They kept some chick- 
ens, a few farmers had a cow, and now the men 
went with the eggs to a store eighteen kilo- 
metres away to exchange them for groceries 
and flour. They came back carrying a bag of 
flour on their backs and other packages under 
their arms or packed everything on a litter at- 
tached to two long poles and carried by four 
‘men. This was no beaten path and over the creeks 
there were no bridges. In the winter this was an 
‘especially difficult trip since there was no oppor- 
tunity to rest along the way. 

One of the pioneers, who during the mobi- 
lization of Dutch troops in WW I entered active 





service again, obtained a teaching certificate 
and now teaches the children — in the history 
of the Netherlands also. Thanks to the liberal 
laws in Alberta, the gospel as the salt of the 
earth can be interspersed in the curriculum of 
the settlers’ public school. They also have 
young men and girls’ societies, boys’ meetings, 
parent-teacher and slide show evenings, and 
so on. 


On the way, one of the farmers was busy 
with the help of a stoneboat levelling out the 
roads. The stoneboat was pulled by a team of 
horses. We stopped a minute, made acquain- 
tance, and in short terms [he] frankly told his 
experiences. His name was Tiemstra. He had 
come from the vicinity of Bolsward [Friesland] 
without a penny in his pocket. He had some 
help, had worked hard, and still had to work 





T.Cnossen, Rex. Rubingh. 
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hard, but could now say that he had fifty hec- 
tares of land seeded, thirty cows, ten horses, 
some machinery, and no debt. He was more 
than satisfied, and added cheerfully, “The grain 
looks good this year.” 

T would have liked to stay there for a few 
days. 

The atmosphere was so different from that 
in which we daily live {in the Netherlands}. In 
contrast to the word “absolutely” which is con- 
stantly on the tip of the Canadians’ tongues, 
there shone through here in casual con- 
versation a feeling of increased dependence 
upon the Lord; it wasn’t overly pious or put on 


Dutch Settlers Achieve 


but we understood that “the Lord willing” and 
“we hope” were realities among the settlers. 

Tbelieve that this settlement, which has a 
favourable climate and the so-called ‘Indian 
summer’ — soft sunny weather after a few cold 
October days, has a good future. 


Colonies like Neerlandia, although they are 
still on the outside of Canadian culture, can 
become the nucleus from where not only our 
church, but also our rich Calvinistic lifestyle 
may testify to the Canadian people. 

T. Cnossen 


Excerpts taken from "Across Canada” written by T. Cnossen 
and published in De Standaard, February 27, 1925, 


Successful Co-Operative 


Enterprise 
sie ina Contes’ 


Centre Operate In 
Bush Country 


AN EXCEPTION 

Located in the bush country, 110 
roller orthwert of Edmonton, 28 
taller from the nearest ral outlet, 
fone of the finest and possibly the 
only community centro of is Kind 
in the West, ie now nearing com 
pletion. 

Te represents the enterprise and 
spirit of a band of Dutch settlers 
‘who, 18 years ago, trekced into the 
area with very tte money, « few 











‘There have been number 


province since 
World War have 
Ineavy “mortality rat 
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fot concentrated "population 
Sentimental attachment of 





the co-op. enterprise 


ity centre building te the history of |*P6 6209. en 


ihe now "prosperous Neeriandio 
settlement—aiso the story of & 
Figniy successful community store 
tntcrprise, operated on & cOoDt 
Sfp nove has_made a let, of 
‘ot years, but 
money over a course of Years 
W has never paid a aividend 
‘Ait the profits go into a general 
vutiding tind, nd that ie the Fee 
Hon why, at 4 point in the centre 








the co-operative 








ot the district "where two main ‘was paced in. the 
Ponds cross this large, well" design | classification. 
Edel, bullding has Deen erected ‘Well Stocked 





{fo keep company with a fine church 
Constructed some Years 250, and 
fhe original ‘store building, which 
hes been expanded with leanto's 
hd additions until i rambles over 
Considerable Tend. 





‘country general store 


In_Northland 


‘The success of, the co-operative 
relocated in the "back woods.” 

‘ether than the 
ule In the history of similar ene 
erprises throughout the provinee, 


operative stores operated in. Ale 
Denia With some the financial 
[sory has deen brief and. painful 
Poatily 40 out of 20 started in the 

the ays of te 


Jace to many factors, including: di- 
rect competition, management, lack 


ents for establishments other than 


Priestley, vicepresi- 
dent of the UA, told the Herald 
fof the advances made by the Duteh 
feltlers northwest of Edmonton, 
He would not commit himself on 
generally. Some, he raid, had Beet 


"The Neerlandia store, located at 
the cronsronde far away from rall- 


tis, Mr. Priestley stated, follow: 
ng a tour through the district, a 
bury place, crammed with a variety 
of goods found only in the complete 





Shortly after the church was 
Dull, a tine plece of architecture 
and ‘construction, the manager of 
the co-op. bull a slzsable- bungalow 
‘welling on the opposite corner 
‘That left one vacant corner at the 
‘ross-roads, but not for long. 

Soon a big basement was dug 
there, concrete poured, and a large 
Dullding took form. ‘The maln floor 
‘within few weeks wil Rouse the 
oc trom the original store. Om 
‘he aame level wil be the commas 

managers eee 
quarters, 
‘Upstairs, as soon aw glazing is 
completed’ ‘and few “finishing 
Touches added, will be the large 
community centres for athletic 
re, aa the cbureh and ight plant, 
Is aiready virtually fee of debt. 

‘The reason for this. enviable 
situation, tailing figures of Decen 
ber 3, 187, a8 example, le that the 
fore had turnover of $46200 dur- 
ing the year, 

‘Aer allowing for depreciation, 
bad debts (practically negilgibe), 

ceasary reeerves, ete, the bal” 

nce sheet showed. an operating 

surplus of $186 to bring the acct 

mulated surplus to $9,600 for AL 
eres meat unique communlty 
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ing of the entire 
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‘The Neerlandia Funeral Association (1983) 


The birth of a new community was followed 
by the age-old reality of death and all the ar- 
rangements needed for burial. In 1915 Rienk de 
Jager donated ten acres of land to be used for 
building a church and a place for a graveyard. It 
was not until the following year (1916) that a 
government-approved cemetery map was 
drawn up by Popko Schuring. The graveyard 
was officially registered as the Neerlandia 
Christian Reformed Church Cemetery since 
the land belonged to the CRC, but it was used 
as a community cemetery. The graveyard map 
consisted of ten blocks with each block divided 
into: eighteen plows. In 1970 the size of the grave- 
yard was doubled from ten to twenty blocks. In 
the early days, the plots were available for one 
dollar each, but the system was discontinued 
because few people bought plots. Con- 
sequently, there was no money available to pay 
a caretaker. 

Koop Mast, who died in 1915, was thefirst to 
be buried in the cemetery. The body of his 
grandson who had died in 1914 and had been 
buried on Koop Mast’s quarter was also moved 
to the cemetery at this time. 

All of the coffins in the early days were 
homemade and mtany of them were made by 
Menne Nanninga and Ben Lievers, local car- 
penters. The graves were always dug by hand. 
‘This difficult job had to be done whether the 

round was hard and dry as in summer or 
frozen hard as in winter. Even when machines 
capable of digging graves became available 
graves were still dug by hand for some time. It 
‘was considered improper to use machines for 
such a purpose. Until the early 1950s the body 
ofa deceased person was prepared by the fam- 
ily and keptat their home until burial. Later the 
bodies were kept in a small building at the 
graveyard until the day of the funeral. The fu- 
neral took place as soon as possible, usually the 
third day alter death, Only when someone died 








in the hospital were the services of an under- 
taker used. Beginning about 1953 the services 
of an undertaker began to be used by everyone. 
The cost of a funeral at that time was about 
three hundred dollars. 

The cemetery was administered by the con- 
sistory of the CRC until the Neerlandia Ceme- 
bey and Funeral Society was organized in 1956. 
Before the society was formed, Case Ingwersen 
had been the first person responsible for rec- 
ording the deaths and placement of graves in 
the cemetery. Others who had continued with 
the recording were Henry Bouwman, Jim Mer- 
kus, Henry Kippers, and Carl and Agnes Mast. 
The first executive of the society consisted of 
chairman Jack Tuininga, secretary Corny Nan- 
ninga, and treasurer Henry Kippers Sr. At this 
time the membership fee was four dollars plus 
one dollar for administration (treasurer's fees). 
The services of an undertaker from Foster and 
McGarvey of Edmonton were then approx- 
imately $175.00. The treasurer was paid fifty 
dollars annually for his services. 

In February 1983 the society became known 
as The Neerlandia Funeral Association and a 
new constitution was adopted. The fee charged 
to become a member was set at a percentage of 
the cost of a standard funeral, depending on 
the age of the applicant. In 1983 the approxi- 
mate cost of a funeral was twelve hundred dol- 
lars. The aim of the association as stated in 1956 
is". . . tohelp one another in the occurrence of 
death in the family. This help shall consist of 
financial and personal support to lighten the 
burden of the bereaved. We recognize this as 
our Christian duty in the light of Galations 6:2, 
‘Bear ye one another's burdens and in this way 
you will fulfill the law of Christ.’ Constitution 
(1983), Article 2 (a). 

Although there was no official association to. 
state such a purpose in writing, this had proba- 
bly been the aim of community members since 
the time of the earliest settlers as they dealt 
with one another in the time of bereavement. 
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Glossary 
ANEMA’S CORNER: the point one mile east of 
Neerlandia hamlet where the Anema family 
lived for many years, beginning in 1913. 
BACHING: one or more young men living on 
their own without a wife or mother to cook, 
clean, or otherwise care for them. 

Young men often bached on their home- 
steads. 

BAKER'S CORNER: a crossroads two-and- 
one-half miles south of Neerlandia hamlet. 

The Raymond Baker family lived at this 
crossroads for many years 
BANNER (The Banner): the official magazine 
of the Christian Reformed Church; alternately 
loved and hated by the subscribers — depend- 
ing on the editorial policy 
BIG TIMBER: a stand of heavy timber south of 
Siebren Tiemstra’s farm; a forested area un- 
touched by the fire that burned over most of 
Townships 61 and 62 some years before the 
Dutchmen arrived 
BLOOMERS: Underpants for women and 

nls, 
Pinar ines ra usually fleece-lined 
for greater warmth. 
BROKEN-IN: the state of a horse trained to 
obey the commands of his owner. 

Horses could be saddle-broke or harness- 
broke. 

GREEN-BROKE: the state of a horse that 
has received very basic training and is likely to 
disobey on the slightest provocation. 

BUSH: several acres of woods or forest 

WORKING IN THE BUSH: A term used to 
describe the practice of almost every Neerlan- 
dian male at some point in his life of spending 
the winter working at a logging camp north or 
west or northwest of Neerlandia 
CALVIN COLLEGE AND SEMINARY: the 
first of the Christian colleges supported by 
Christian Reformed Church members and the 
only one directly supported by the Christian 
Reformed denomination; the training ground 
for ministers of the Christian Reformed 
Church. 

It was to Calvin that the first school trustees 
looked for Christian teachers. The graduates of 
Calvin do not compare themselves to anyone. 
They think the difference is obvious. 
CALVINIST CONTACT: a magazine started 
by and for the Dutch immigrants after the sec- 
ond World War; published in Ontario. 














CELLAR: a hole dug beneath the house; used 
for storage of fruits and vegetables, and home 
to many mice which scurried in every direction 
when anyone descended to its gloomy depths 
—lantprn or flashlight in hand. 

Access was gained through a trapdoor in 

the kitchen floor, 
THE CENTRE: the Neerlandia hamlet itself; 
also known as The Corner — the place where 
everything of importance in Neerlandia occurs. 
CHICKEN HAWK: one of the hawks that preys 
on chickens; probably the goshawk. 

When chickens were kept outside they 
could, at times, be seen scurrying for shelter as 
a hawk flew overhead. 

CHICKEN ROOSTS: bleachers for chickens; in 
pioneer days, made of rails. 

‘The chickens perched on these rails to sleep 
for the night. 

CHINKING: the practice of filling the cracks 
between the logs of a log building. 

Moss, clay, and manure were some of the 
materials used. Chinking was usually done to 
the exterior of a structure. 

CONFESSION OF FAITH: publicly professing 
one’s faith in Christ. 

At this time one assumes the rights and 

responsibilities of full membership in one of the 
Reformed churches. Most young people make 
confession of faith in their late teens, 
CLASSIS: a meeting of delegates from various 
congregations of a Reformed denomination to 
discuss matters relating to all the churches in 
the area. 
(CLASSICAL APPOINTMENT: an. obligation 
laid upon a minister to preach toa congregation 
that had no minister of its own; arranged ac- 
cording to a system established by a classis ofa 
Reformed denomination. 

On classical appointment a minister might 

have to baptize several babies. 

THE CORNER: see CENTRE 

CREAM OF WHEAT: Depression porridge; an 
unbleached coarse meal; a nutritious and tasty 
cereal. 

CROSS COUNTRY or ACROSS COUNTRY: to 
take a shortcut to get from point A to point B. 

When point A was home and point B was 
school, it usually took longer to get from A to B 
using the shortcut than going by the road. The 
reason for this was distractions caused by rab- 
bits or other attractions. 

CRUISED TIMBER: walked through the 
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woods in order to estimate the amount of tim- 
ber it contained in order to determine whether 
it was worth logging — done in summer. 

DAY LABOUR: the practice of hiring men by 
the day instead of contracting the job, consid- 
ered cheaper. 

DOCTOR'S BOOK: the most important book, 
next to the Bible, in most settlers’ homes; used 
to diagnose all kinds of human ailments. 

(On first perusing a doctor's book one resi- 
dent thought that he suffered from most of the 
diseases described therein. 

DORDT COLLEGE: one of four colleges most 
Christian Reformed postsecondary students 
attend; located in Sioux Center, Iowa, U.S.A. 
ELDER: a duly elected official in the Canadian 
and Christian Reformed churches to oversee 
the spiritual life of the congregation; sup- 
posedly the wisest men in the church. 
EVENER: an arrangement of singletrees and 
doubletrees used to hitch four or more horses 
toa vehicle or implement. 








Double tree 


+ 
evener 


Single tree 


FATTENERS: pigs between the feeder and 
shipping stages of their lives. 


FRONT ROOM: local term for what is now 
called the living room, used only on Sundays, 
for huisbezoek, or other special occasions; de- 
rived from the Dutch voorkamer. 

FLINCH: a card game; one of the few card 
games approved of by the leaders of the 
church, 

Pioneer children made their own cards. 
GAS, ORANGE AND PURPLE: gasoline for 
vehicles 

Purple gas has colouring added to differen- 
tiate it from the more expensive orange gas. 
Purple gas may be used in vehicles registered as 
farm vehicles. There is no tax on purple gas. 
HARVEST(the harvest): harvesttime on the 
prairies. 

Many men went to the harvest — in either 
Alberta or Saskatchewan — in late summer to 
help with the harvest there, before returning 
home to harvest their own crops which ripened 
later. 

HOUSE VISITATION (family visitation): the 
yearly visit by the consistory, in pairs, to each 
family in the congregation to determine their 
spiritual condition 

KING’S COLLEGE (The King's College): the 
newest and nearest of the four postsecondary 
institutions favoured by members of the 
Neerlandia Christian Reformed Church; a 
Christian college located in Edmonton. 

MAIN ROAD: the road from Neerlandia ham- 
let southward to Highway 18. 

MANGER FEVER: an ailment caused by look- 
ing into an empty manger for too long; starva- 
tion. 

ON TIME: a colloquialism for buying on the 
installment plan; as in “We bought the sewing 
machine on time because we could not afford to 
pay for it all at once.” 

PATENT: to obtain title to a quarter section of 
land that was originally acquired as a home- 
stead. 

PLUG: chewing tobacco; a flat block of tobacco 
leaves with the stems removed and with mo- 
lasses or other sweetener added. 

Men would bite a piece off a plug and com- 
mence to chew and spit. Sometimes they 
would amuse themselves by trying to spit a pig 
or dog in the eye. A conversation would be 
punctuated with a “p-r-r-r-t” as the men would 
expel the juice generated by chewing. Most of 
the chewing was done outside since the women 
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frowned upon any spitting being done in the 
house. 

PRAIRIES: the grainfields of southern Alberta; 
one source of income for the early settlers. 

The term was used interchangeably with 
the Harvest. 

PROVE UP: to fulfil the requirements of the 
Homestead Act preparatory to obtaining title to 
a quarter section of land 

SEPARATOR: 1, a machine used to separate 
grain from the stalks, also known as a thresh- 
ing machine 

The first one in Neerlandia, owned by Klaas 
Tuininga and Siebren Tiemstra, was known as 
the Coffee Grinder, 

2. a machine for separating cream from 
milk; operated by turning the handle, which in 
turn spun a bowl of discs causing the lighter 
cream to rise to the top and pour out of the 
narrow top spout, while the heavier skim milk 
poured out of the wider lower spout. 

This task was usually reserved for children. 
SHORTS: the dryish hull of the wheat; a by- 
product of milling; feed for animals. 
STUMPING POWDER: a less-powerful form 
of dynamite. 

SULKY PLOW: a one-bottom plow. 

SUMMER COMPLAINT: a form of dysentery. 
TIME AUCTION: the original "buy now, pay 
later” plan; a farm auction at which everything 
was sold on time. 

No one had any money so when a family 

moved out the only way they could dispose of 
their belongings was by selling the items with- 
out immediately obtaining the cash for them. 
The buyers would write out and sign IOUs and 
give them to the seller, who had to trust the 
people to pay later. 
‘TRINITY CHRISTIAN COLLEGE: a Christian 
college in Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A.; one of four 
colleges attended by postsecondary students of 
the CRC, 





Graduates of Trinity consider themselves 
superior to the graduates of Dordt. 
TRIO: a list of three ministers from which one 
is chosen by a congregation of one of the Re- 
formed churches to come and be their pastor. 

On ‘rare occasions the consistory dared to 
put up a duo, only two ministers. 
VACANT CHURCH: not an empty church 
building; a church without a minister of its 
own. 

Neerlandia was sometimes vacant for two or 
three years. 
WALKING PLOW: a single-bottom plow; usu- 
ally pulled by oxen or horses while the driver 
walked behind guiding the plow. 
WORLD (the world): a Biblical term used to 
refer to that which is not Christian. 

Some early Neerlandians had the notion 
that anyone and anything outside of Neerlan- 
dia was of the world, 


Glossary of Abbreviations 
AGT: Alberta Government Telephones 
B Ed: Bachelor of Education 
BA: Bachelor of Arts 
CLAC: Christian Labour Association of Canada 
CP}: Citizens for Public Justice 
CPR: Canadian Pacific Railways 
CRC: Christian Reformed Church 
DA: District Agriculturalist 
NAIT: Northern Alberta Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Edmonton 
RBC: Reformed Bible College (formerly called 
RB) 
RBI: Reformed Bible Institute, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, U.S.A. 
RCAF: Royal Canadian Air Force 
RCMP: Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
RNA: Registered Nursing Assistant 
SAIT: Southern Alberta Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Calgary 
Uof A: University of Alberta 
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Dutch Glossary 
AFSCHEIDING: secession; refers to the break- 
ing away of a group in 1834 from the 
Hervormde Kerk to protest against its “apos- 
tasy” 

‘Members of the Afscheiding strain stress 
living a devout Christian life. 

BEPPE: Frisian word for grandmother. 
BOEREN: farmers. 

BRIEFJE: note with written list of groceries and 
other needed items, sometimes difficult to de- 
cipher; written up by Neerlandia wives and 
given along with husbands when the latter 
went to the store. 

Before 1956 briefjes were given to clerks in 
the Neerlandia store, who then brought all 
listed items to the ctistomer. 

BRIJ: a type of porridge usually eaten for des- 
sert. 

One such brij was watergruwel (krentenbrij) 
‘hich was mace with ied Paul juice, corns, 
and pear! barley. 

BURGEMEESTER: mayor. 

CHRISTELIJKE GEREFORMEERDE KER- 
KEN: churches formed in 1892 as a result of a 
union between those of the Afscheiding and 
those of the Doleantie. 

A large majority of the members of these 
churches were middle or lower class. 

DE WACHTER: a Dutch language newspaper 
first published in 1868, under the auspices of 
the Christian Reformed Church. 

De Wachter was widely read by Gerefor- 
meerde folk throughout Canada and the 
States. 

DESSO TAFELKLEED: a thick rugclike table 
covering. 

‘These table coverings are found in every 
Dutch home along with the short white lace 
curtains in every window, the ornaments on 
every available space of shelf or ledge, and the 
Delft blue china in the cabinet. 

DIK: 1. fat, as in fat people 

2. thick, as in thick soup 

3. big, as in big drops. 
DOLEANTIE: a movement led by Abraham 
Kuyper in which many left the Hervormde 
Kerk to protest its liberalism in 1892 and, with 
many members from the Afscheiding, formed 
the Christelijke Gereformeerde Kerken. 
Kuyper stressed the importance of a personal 





Christian life, but also believed that Christians 
should be active in “every sphere of life.” 
DOMINEE: minister; title by which the minis- 
ter was always addressed. 

ERWTENSOEP: a hearty thick soup made with 
green peas; cooked with pig's feet, ham bone, 
or slab of bacon, depending on what was avail- 
able. 

FRIES: an odd language spoken by the inhabi- 
tants of the province of Friesland, the Nether- 
ands; unintelligible to the average Dutchman. 
FRIESEN: the inhabitants of the province of 
Friesland, the Netherlands. 

Groningers consider Friesen to be out- 
spoken and boorish. 

EBAKJES: rich pastries containing a variety 
of fillings, usually topped with whipping 
cream; traditionally served at celebrations. 
reformed. 
type of atmosphere in a 
home —a word impossible to explain to a non- 
Dutchman; the English word “coziness” falls 
short of describing the way gezelligheid makes 
one feel relaxed and ‘at home’ when having a 
gezellig visit. 

GRAUWE ERTEN: yellow peas. 
GRONINGERS: the inhabitants of the 
province of Groningen, the Netherlands. 

Friesen consider Groningers to be stubborn 
and boorish. 

GRONINGS: a throaty dialect spoken by the 
inhabitants of the province of Groningen, the 
Netherlands 

GULDEN: form of Dutch currency worth one 
hundred cents. 

HEIT: Frisian word for father. 

HOLLANDS: the national language of the 
Netherlands. 

HUISBEZOEK: house visitation; a practice in 
Reformed churches whereby each family in a 
congregation was visited by the minister and an 
elder. 

This visit was made yearly to gauge the spir- 
itual welfare of the family and was subse- 
quently reported on to the consistory. 

tuisbezoek was always held in one’s front 
room. 

KARNEMELKSEPAP: buttermilk porridge. 
KERSTFEEST: 1. Christmas 

2. Christmas celebration. 
KLOMPEN: wooden shoes. 

This footwear was worn by many Dutch 
immigrants when they first came to Canada. 
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KOEK: cake, usually loaf cake. 

LYST: list. 

MEM: Frisian word for mother. 

MOEKE: Gronings for mother. 

MOOIKE: Fries for aunt. 

NEDERLANDSE HERVORMDE KERK: state 
church of the Netherlands which was formed in 
the late sixteenth century as a result of the 
Protestant Reformation. 

Generally, members of the higher classes 
attended the Hervormde Kerk. 
OLIEBOLLEN: deep-fried dumplings made 
with raisins and currants, eaten dipped in 

owdered sugar; traditionally made on New 
tears Eve and served on New Years Day. 
OMA: grandmother. 
OMKE: Fries for uncle. 





OPA: grandfather. 

OPOE: grandmother. 

PAKE: Frisian word for grandfather. 

PAP: porridge; sometimes refers to pudding. 
In earlier days, pap was the only food eaten 

for breakfast, with or without sugar, depend- 

ing on the circumstances of the family. 

PET: cap. 

PRUIMPTE: the mixture resulting after tobacco 

has been chewed; every so often the juices have 

to be spit out. 








Chewing pruimpjes was indulged in by 
many Neerlandia old-timers, usually the men, 
PSALMBOEKEN: songbooks originally con- 
taining only Psalms — later gezangen (hymns) 
were added. 








A general rule of thumb was that the more 
gezangen that could be found in its Psalmboek, 
the more ‘liberal’ the church. 

PSALMEN: Psalms, 

SCHANDALIG: scandalous, shameful. 
SIGAREN: cigars. 

STADHUIS: townhall 

Every marriage in the Netherlands must be 
solemnized in the Stadhuis. The couple may, 
following that, have a service in church. 
STATEN BIJBEL: a version of the Bible pub- 
lished in the Netherlands in 1637; used in the 
Netherlands for many years before more recent 
translations became available. 

Often a Staten Bijbel was a big, heavy book 
passed from generation to generation. Births 
and deaths of all family members were carefully 
recorded in the front of the Staten Bijbel. 
STOEP: 1. steps, as in “There were four steps 
up to the door.” 2. a porch 


STUIVER: form of Dutch currency worth one 
cent. 

TABAK: tobacco. 

‘TANTE: aunt. 

VOORZANGER: the leader of the singing in 
the congregation. 

The voorzanger would sound the note on 
which everyone was to begin singing. 
VROUW: I. wife 

2. woman. 
WIJN: wine. 
WILHELMUS VAN NASSAUWE: Dutch na- 
tional anthem; always sung heartily by Dutch 
immigrants, 
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‘Map of Township 61 showing homesteaders who received patent tothe land and subsequent owners. Information from homestead 


records and present or previous owners. In many cases the year of purchase is approximate, 
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‘Map of Township 62 showing homesteaders who received patent to the land and subsequent owners. Information from homestead 


‘records and present or previous owners. In many cases the year of purchase Is approximate. 
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Charlie Baker 
Henry Bouwman 
Pete Emmerzael 
Simon Fisher 
Gerrit Gelderman 


Cor Hiemstra 
Bill Johnman 


Jim Johnman 


Pete Johnman 
BIB. Lievers 


Bill H. Lievers 
Harry Lievers 
Jim Lievers 

(Clarence Mast 


Bert Nanninga 


John Peters 
Simon Tuininga 
Ed Visser 


Andrew L. 
Wierenga 


Joe A. Wierenga 


Joe H. Wierenga 


World War II Veterans 


Reserve Pacific Volunteers, 1941-1944, 


First Canadian Corps Troops 

Royal Canadian Army Service Corps; 
1941-1946; overseas 1942-1945, 

First Canadian Division, Royal 
Edmonton Regiment; served overseas. 
‘Antiaircraft Division; Artillery Division; 
1942-1948 

Fifth Armoured Division; 1942-1946, 
1941-1945; active duty in Aftiea and 
aly. 

Royal Edmonton Regiment; corporal in 
Infantry; 1941-1944 

(Ordnance Corps, instructor; 1940-1945, 
Royal Edmonton Regiment, Jeep driver 
1941-1945, 

Royal Edmonton Regiment, sniper; 
1941-1943, 

Royal Canadian Aillery, gunner; 
1941-1942, 

Instructor, 

Seventh Reconnaissance Armoured 
(Comps; 17th Duke of Yorks; 1941-1946; 
overseas 1944-1946, 

Vancouver Regiment, Irish Fuceleir; 
1942-1946; active duty in Jamaica, one 
year 

Engineers; served one year, 

Eighth Division, Fourteenth Infantry 
Brigade, King’s Own Rifles; Air Force 
Flight 53; 1942-1946, 

U.S, Army, 44th American Engineers; 
1941-1945; overseas, 





Astllery, gunner; Infantry, 
sharpshooter; 1942-1946, 

Heavy Artillery; Sydney, Nova Scotia; 
1942-1945, 

Light Antiaircraft; Atilery; Esquimalt, 
B.C,; 1942-1945, 
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‘Teachers — Neerlandia Public School 


Henry van den Burg 


Helen Kooy 
JA. Heath 


Dineen 

Simon Keyzer 

Jenny Taninga — 
Teacher helper 

R. Walton ee 

Me Fisher 

Wiliam van Ark 

Thelma Have (Levy) 


LR Levy 

Mis Spaulding 

John Flmmont 

EE Lewy 

Jock Tr 

Jean Carlyle 

LR Levy 

ER McKitrick 

Jean Rae 

John Dickson 

Alice Brown 

‘Aubrey C. Ashley 

MEA. Smith 

Grace Boer 

Reta Speers 

Give Young 

Cara (Visser) 
Schooacamp 


W. Alberta Robb 

Wasel Doschisynek 

John Van Riper 

Sophie Gordey 

Tine Abday 

David Smith 

A. Irene Fowler 

Fem Borden 
(supervisor) 

Lewis Vandermeulen 


Wilma Visser (supervisor) 


1915 
1916-1918 

October 16-November 13, 
1518, 

1919-2 

May 1919-August 1921 


September 1919-19212 
May 1921-September 1921 
1922.23 

1922-25 

May-November 1923, August 
192%-December 1929 

1925 

1925.26 

March 1-April 6, 1926 
June-Novernber 1926 
1927-28 

1927-28 

1929-30 

1930 

1930-31 

December 1930June 1931 
1931-32 

1931-45 

1932-33 

1933-37 

1937-39 

1939-42 


1942-46; 1947-48; September 
22, 1952.67 

1944-46 

1945-46 

1946-48 

1946-47 

1947-80 

Apritjune 1948, 

1948.57 

September 1-October 

2, 1948 

Gctober 4, 1948-September 
22, 1952 

1948-April 14, 1949 


Rath (Schoensock) 
Janssen 

Janet Sturwold 

Magdalena Baker 

Margaret Bouwsnan 

anor Bauer 

Shirley Ottis 

Else (Olthuis) Nevis 

Mary Tansowny 


James Tuininga 
Vladimir Bayduza 
Edith Sader 

Reta Tuininga 
John Piers 

‘Anne Tuininga 
‘Martha Kalmbach 
‘Anna Churchill 
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‘Teachers — Covenant Canadian 
Reformed School 


Jacob J. Hoekstra 
‘Antna Janssen 


Jeanete Kingma 

Cor H. Aardappet 

Jan Jongsma 

Helen Dorgeloos 

Peter Koopman 

Heres Snider 

Ailco R. Stel 

Santina J.T. Vander 
Linden 

Rene Beijes 


1977-1984 
September December 
wn 

January-June 1978 
1978-1981 

January 1979-1981 
1979-1981 
1981-1983 

1981 

1981-1984 
September December 
10, 1983 
February-June 1984 


April 23, 1949-1951; 
1952-54; 1955- 





1955- 
1955-57 
Joyce van Dijken (supervisor) 1956-part 


1957.59 
1956-62 

May 6, 1959-60 
1959-60 

1960- 

1960-64 

September 30, 1963 (23 days) 
May 3June 30, 1964; 
1967-1975 

196465 

1965-66 

1965-67 

1966-69 

1968-70 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-76 

1970-76 

1970-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1973-March 29, 1974 
1976-7 

1976-77 

1976-79 

1977-May 1980 
197-1981 

1979-80 

1979- 

May 1980-March 1984, 
1980- 

1981-83 

1983- 

1983. 

March 1984- 
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MAPS AND CHARTS 


Linguistic Families of Indians, 1730 and 1800 
Hunting Grounds of Indians, 1909 
Fr Trade Routes and Fur Forts 
Surveyors Deseiption of Township 61, 1907 
Surveyors Deserption of Township 62,1910, 
Early Settlement in the Neerlandia District 
Neetiandia’ Location onthe Edge ofthe Boreal Forest 
Towns thatthe Pioneers Came From in the Netherlands 
The Dutch Settlement in Fraser ate, Edmonton 
Homesteads and Log Cabins in Neetlandia, March 1912 
Average Value per Animal inthe Prairie Provinces, 1929-1937, 
Prices of some Grocery tems, 1903, 
Hamlet of Neelandia 
CCwstian Reformed Chusch Expenses, 1913, 837, 1918 
Shoal Creek School Distict #3460 Boundaries 
‘Neerland School District #3460 Boundaries 
Payments concerning Neeslandia School, 1919 
[Neetlandia School Teacher Salaries and 

Schoo! Budget, 19181551, 
Early Routes to Neerlandia 
‘Main Roads and Trails, 1920 
Bypass and Oiled Roads, 1984 
Neetlandia Co-op Business Tumaver and Prot 
Location of Neerland Post Office 
Chart of Phone Rings 
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‘Accidents: gassing in well 15; farm 
‘ccident, 199; fe, 254,435, 42 
Srownings, 42; vehicle, 951 

Animals, native. See Birds; Mammals. 

‘Auctions, 471,472, 975. 

‘Automobiles, 23, 362, 963, $45; prices of 
368,419. 

Bazaars, 699, 700,702 

Baird Lak, 29, 30,70, 199,199,213, 20, 
o. 

Baths, 642,658 

Bedtigs, 250,251, 254,263, 620, 

Beer 638, 36. 

Bible: reading of 616,627, 

Birds, 68. 

Bith: complications, 166, 12, 262, 377-378, 

‘Blacksmiths, 240, 902, $05. 

Blueberry picking, 966968. 

Breaking 16, 794,795, 502, 847,848,869, 
70 


Burial, 167,205, 217, 253, 326,998 
Batcherng, M6, 17,638,610, 63 
Canadian Reformed Chrch, 706708, 763 
Cards, 54, 
Carpenter 139, 21,217, 237, 24, 352, 

3 


Cars. See Automobiles. 

Cattle 63, 78, 33, 352,361,626, 683, 
823-83. 

Celebrations, 651,655. 

Cemetery 6. 

Cheers, 983 

(Chickens, 196,252, 419-420, «25,547, 652, 
739, 857-840, 903. 

Chisholm Lumber Camp, See Logging, 

(Chistian Education, 631, 710712, 730739. 

(Christian Reformed Church: ministers, 1, 
16,670; services, 146, 653,685, 7067: 
choi, 1,213, 257, 304,424,700, 958, 
558,865; Sunday schoo, 186,258, 67 
janitors, 103,206,236, 67; societies, 
264,27, 328, 557,68, 698-705, 747: 
‘utiding, 185,668, 67, 680-687, 
{83-654 703; deacons, 226,370, 67; 
Services, 146, 653,635, 670-67 
Finances, 668, 673879; consistory, 689, 
(671, 695, 67; barn, 670,676, BE 
parsonage, 680-85. 

‘Chstnas, 253, 237, 274,306,653, 672 
959. 

(Churches, See Canadian Reformed 
Church; Christan Reformed Church; 
Levers Group, 

‘Clearing land, 145, 247, 248,248, 348.3, 
362, 374375, 447,783,794, B17, 906, 








oar. 

‘Clothing, 18, 194, 236, 248,251, 268,361, 
SUSI, 651-632, 9-697, 653-483, 661, 
734-755, 965 

Colonization Society, 42, 43,184 

Co-operative Societies, See Neelandia Co- 
op; Credit Union, 

Counellors, 73,151, 10, 375-37, 870-87 

(Courtship i3, 404,435, 48, 508,553,554, 
357, 089,969, 90 

Covenant Canadian Reformed Schoo, 
763765. 

Cow Bill, 213, 796,824 


INDEX OF TOPICS 


(Cream: prices, 62, 75; shipping, 320,527, 
799,51, 923, 826, 932, testing, 88. 

Credit Union, 912-94 

‘Greeks, See Shoal Cree, 

Crime, 185,270, 625-630. 

Debs, 98, 717,721, 722,726, 

Dentistry, 190, 

Depression, 1928: prices, 62.70 passim, 75, 
59,94, 163,151,254; food and clothing, 
65,65, 7,150, 271, 48,46; heath 
fare, 66-58 elit 66; debt, 67.75, 
passin, 150, work eamps, 68-71 

Dominion Day, See July First. 

teh Ml, 346, 363. 

Edmonton: formation of First CRC church, 





4, 42,184,185; Praser Flats, 43,12, 1, 


234, 5, 

Education. See Chistian Education; 
Covenant Canadian Reformed School; 
School. 

gg Grading Station, 525, 14 

Hletricians, 53, 904 

Electricity, 408, 426, 459,434,534, 54,58, 
1820, 83. 

Emigration: from the Netherlands, 36-1. 

English language: use of 166, 265, 271, 
"78, $82, 71, 74; difculles with: 284, 
416, 446,531, 54,691, 

airs, 797, 958, 

Fencing, 792,796, 80 

Fires, 2,254, 45, 42,680,656, 61-653, 
800,817. 

Firewood, 28,30, 25, 801 

Fishing, 623, 980, 96 

Fisher Brothers Tucking, 13, 18, 306, 
922-925, 

ly, 1918: 9, 157,229,257 

Footwear, 255 260261, 269,652, 650, 
5-69, 

Freemen Lake, 29. 

Frisell and Lond, 91, 

Fr pelts, 187, 277-278, 298.296, 354-35, 
(023,652,653 

Furnaces, 407 

Garages, 907-903, 

Gardening, 20-253, 67, 682,792. 

Gasoline, 66,86, 8, 868, 873, 901, 18, 

Grain: prices, 62 63, 75,78, 180, 354 
‘crashing. 238,812,902 

Hall, 30. 

Halloween, 193,475,657 

Handyman, 582, 902,90, 907 

Harvesting 179, 185,405, 809317. 

Having, 199,220, 257, 27,793,830, 

Health care, 19, 200,216, 24, 284,45, 
‘50,689, 726, 702 

Hoartrost, 

Hogs, 462, 799, 835-897 

Homestead: fling, 47-4; patenting, 58; 
Inspector, 57; abandonment, 57, 

Homestead Act 57-58 

Homesteading, 5258 

Horses: 63, 168, 798-801 passim, 818, 
S134, 858-864 passim. See also 
Runaways. 

Houses: 25,261,373, 585, 578. See also 
Tog bins 

Housework, 503, 658-61. 

















Hunting, 183,214, 226, 275, 35, 316, 332, 
351, 852, 622, $78-962 

Immigration, 1911-190; agents, 36, 37; 
easons for, 36-9; propaganda, 36-7, 
voyage 39, 56 tain 

Immigration, Postwar: reasons fr, 98,98, 
1S; voyage, 38, 103105; tain tp, 40, 
105,106; regulations governing, 100-01, 
propaganda, 101 1H ships, 102, 
Fieldmen, 106,107; sponsors, 105; 
experiences of immigrants, 108-1, 18, 
Ww. 

Implement dealers, 360, 5, 908 

Indians arrowheads, 1416; fools, 1,17 
Beaver 1718; hunting and tapping, 17, 
1B; Cree, 19 21; Assiniboine, 1921 
ctfect of fur wade on, 21-25; neat with 
28 

Insects, 622,624,800. 

Insurance agent, 360, 

Jasper Avenue, (Neerlandia): 55, 847.852 
asim, Bod, 866 

Jy First, 958959, 960-965, 987989. 

Jastice of the Peace, 169,335, 30. 

‘Klondike Tal, 2.25, 134, 208, 843. 

Labour camps, See Depression 

Lake No, 28, 

[kes, Sce Baird Lake, Freemen Lake, Lily 
Take, Lake No.1, Shoal Lake 

‘and clearing, See Clearing land 

[and surveys. See Surveying. 

[and tes, See Homestead 

Laundry, 217, 227, 262,368, 64, 658-662, 

Lily Lake, 623. 

Levers group, 664,665, 686. 

Levers group: Sunday school 12,317, 

Tog cabins, 5, 57,619, 682. 

ost, 16016, 300,247, 63, 

LLambering. See Dateh Mil 

‘Mall servic, See Postal service 

Mameals, native: 810, 29,30, 52, 977978, 
See also Hunting; rapping, 

Manner 653 

‘Mechanics, 907-909, 

‘Muavives, 151, 220, 236,650. 

Mikinan, 31. 

Money, 72, 74, 68 

Mosquitoes: 195, 257, 275,443, 621,622, 
(624, 793, 855, 

Males, 

‘Musi, 164, 273-274, 304, 426, 683. 

Muskeg, 28. 

Neerianla: choosing of name, 54 

[Neerlanda: hamlet of 610613 

Neerland: tp to, $950, 42-844 

Neetlandia Co-op dlerking, 895, 838-902; 
‘managers, 556-59, finances, 886,856; 
‘organization, 881-883; share, 83; 
buliding 885,886, 89.890, 835, 930; 
garage, 835,855, 

Neetiandia Motors, 909. 

Neetlandia School District No. 3460, 76, 
723.75, 727 











(Quthouse, 624,656, 657, 902 
(Oxen, 794, 795,798, 823, 817, 
Plans, House, 30. 











Plants: Native, 46 

oem 39, 67,70, 76 

Foltea candites 43,568 

otal sevice, 928.534 

oul See Chickens 

Rounds, Livestock: 625-650 

Prayers, 126,690,695, 7,74 

abt, 52,18 176, 256,295,800 

Radio, 73.4, 357,19, 98. 

Rechte, 204,322. 

Regitar 205 

Reket camp See Depression 

Roads! mudhoes, 7, 8,865; 
onstruction of 8), 852,67, 873-675; 
foreman, 852, equipment 2, 853,66, 
8; corduroy, 85,055, 866 condition 
of, 8865, 870; maintenance, 8, BS, 
873 gavel, 809,870, 873. 

una, 20,51, 365, 420423, 61, 862, 
63,868, 

Saleemen: travelling, 161-162, 296,424,656, 
S02. 

Saloon, 67 

Sawn. See Logging 

School: feito, 13, 30-20, 3 
"AD, Pie, 718, 728-730; bases, 
748 finances, 74, 7165728, 725, 
‘ulin of, 714, 726.726, 731 trastoes, 
7, 70 18, 725-727 pass 
furnishings, 716, 717,927, 728, 783-71 
pass: lunches, 745755 possi 
Experiences in, 20758 

Schoo district, See Neerlania School 
District No 36 Shoal Creek School 











‘Aarsen, Brian, 462 

‘Aarsen, Carolyne, 962-463, 

‘Aarsen, Case, 462 

‘Aarsen, Corinne, 462-463, 

‘Aarsen, Corinne Dubbeldam, 462-463. 

‘Aarsen, Jan, 462-463, 

‘arsen,Jensie, 462 

‘Aarsen, Richard, 462463. 

‘bday, Cede, 46. 

‘Abia, Robin, 466. 

‘Aba, Steve, 92-4, 100, 108, 465-46, 972. 

‘Aba, Sydney, 64-466. 

‘Abday, Tine, 924, 100, 463-466, 723, 729, 
736,750 

“Andriessen, Kees, 304,667. 

‘Anema, Anna, U2-W4, 227,435, 637,952 
388 

‘Anema, Della. See Baker, Della 

‘Anema, Frances, 87, 2-144, 806, 973. 

‘Anema, Froukje, 0-14, 16,178,226, 25, 
1257-258, 289, 298,667,756. 

‘Anema, George, 82, 142188, 289.304, 346, 
‘348, 5,72, 756, 8D 816,905, 912, 950, 
553. 

‘Aner, Jn, 42,43, 47, 48, 58, 40-48, 157, 
"88, 229, 258, 285-300 passim, 657, 683, 
(687,806, 832, 842,852,853, 859, 963, 

‘Anema, Sophie See Wierenga, Sophie. 

‘Anema, Susan, See Vanee, susan 

‘Anema, Tena. See Nanninga, Tena. 

‘Anema, Tina Velera, 148, 308, 30. 

‘Ashley, Aubrey'Vo, 298,301, 308-307, 957, 
455,735, 748, 747,753, B81, 892,898,934, 
97, 982, 986. 





Distt No. 3460. 
ons, 687-689, 

Shingle mil, 408, 

Shoal Creek, 28, 28, 30, 200, 257-28, 847, 
848, Bos, 98, 

‘Shoal Creek Sehool District No. 3460, 712 
713, 78 

‘Shoal Lake, 28, 29, 30,180,682 

Shoes. See Footwear 

Sicknesses 2,253,561, 651, 919, 935. See 
also Fs, 1918, 

Snow, 428, 41,54, 919, 920. 

Social Life, 958, 969, 971.976 

Societies. See Christian Reformed Church. 

Sol, 2, 30,600 

Sports, 30303, 703-708, 983-98. 

Stopping places, 4, 133, 14,220, 5, 

Stores, 205, 

Surveying, 25:28, 





Syrans, 29. 

“Taxes: Municipal, 72, 78. See Schoo! 
finances. 

‘Teachers: salary, 710, 718,74; experiences 





of, 71730 strike, 763.763. 

Telephone, 835-940 

Threshing, 290-00, 801-802, s10812, 816 

‘Thunderstorms, 10 

‘Tinsmith, 372, 670671, 678 

Tires, Rubber, 86, 807, 865 

Tobacco, 64, 65, 10, 192, 274, 372, 65, 
670-7, 678 

Tractors, 79,348,419, 80,809. 

“alls, 652, 847,851. Soe also Kionike 
"Tall, asper Avenve 
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Ashley, Elsie, 304-307, 358, 766, 971. 

‘Ashley, Harold, 305-307, 79,766. 

‘Ashley, Kenneth, 305-307, 749,766, 985. 

Baker Aalje (Alice), 44, 145, 147-182, 
207-208, 259-270, 65, 

Baker, Betty, 307-30, 

Baker, Catherina, 4, 4-147, 148 

Baker Catherine. See Peers, Kay. 

Baker, Charles, 180-181, 301, 302, 305, 
‘07-309, 

Baker, David, 308-308 

Boker, Della, 140-48, 255, 309, 560-56, 
587,634, 685,729, 806,959,964, 967, 973. 

Baker, Dick, 44,14, 148,16, 187,251, 975, 
383 

Baker, Dorothy. See iemstra, Dorothy. 

Baker, Florence, 147, 243-254, 276, 635,846. 

Baker, Florence. See Visser, Florence. 

Baker, Gace, 44, 45, 14-107, 159, 247, 275, 
32, 646, 667,669,825, 87, 

Baker, George, 4, 114,148.51, 286,302, 303, 
38. 


Baker Georgie, 15. 

Baker Clbert 5-1, 466467 

Baker Heather 209 

Baker Irene, 38 

Baker Jeannette, 66-467 

Baker, Joe 308309. 

Baker John, 310-3 

Baker Jou (oe), 3,44, 45,47, 66,7214, 
"15, 14982, 159, 268 297,63, 708, 
865866, 870. 

Baker Kan 6-67. 

Baker Kati, 48, 144.87, 168, 








Tapping 5051 15, 216,26, 271277275, 
BBs Be sis, is 4 2,70, 5a. 
Trees, 46,38, 98 
Trucking: icles, 917, $20, 925, 526 
rhe rate, 8 98,922,926 
Aatenes, 753 
hice orsesdawn, 6,86, 
moored, 604868, 72 
Wager hired hand 505,58, 525, 02, 552, ‘ 
86. 
War rides, 92.95, 9,10, st 
Water 2830 
We apply, 4,257, 61, 6,292 
Washer Se Hotiot, Sow, 
Thunderstorms 
Wedding 88 563,979. 
Weed contr 35, 80, 0. 
Welding 5679 
Wall dies, 37974 Sop 
Widows, 20.2 3106 
Wine and ine making 16,67, 8 
Winter of 9193500, 15, 17,21, 257,268, 
oF 
World Wg 1914391 unemployment, 5, 
ioe 285; market samp 5515, 15, 
Soles, 183 198,25 360 apne 
ae 
Word We, 19991945: nlstnnt, 89,8 
txpenences of soldier 295,67 8852, 
508: Se shortages 858648, a 
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